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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  to  be  an  index  of  the  phraseology  of 
Shakespeare  ;  a  concordance  of  phrases  rather  than  of  words. 
Its  plan  is  to  take  every  sentence  from  his  dramatic  works 
which  contains  an  important  thought,  with  so  much  of  the 
context  as  preserves  the  sense,  and  to  put  each  sentence 
under  its  principal  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Some  of  the  sentences  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat 
as  often  as  this  plan  might  allow. 

The  text  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  has  been  followed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  change  of  the  final  'd  to  ed. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  comparative  readings  are  given 
from  the  texts  of  Dyce,  Knight,  Singer,  Staunton,  and  Richard 
Grant  White. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May,  1881. 
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AsAXDON.  — You  dowiif  abandon,  —  which  is  in  the  valgar  leave,  —  the  society  As  Vou  Likt  It^  v.  i. 

Abandon  ihe  society  o!  this  female,  or,  clown,  thoa  perishest v.  i. 

A^^xDoxcD.  —  Being  there  alone.  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ii.  i. 

He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians All's  WgU,\.  i. 

Aeatkmekt.  —  Falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute  ....    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  i. 

This  *  would*  changes  And  hath  abatements  and  delays Hamlet^xv,  j. 

Abbokinable.  — This  is  abhominable,  —  which  he  would  call  abbominable    .     .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

Asmrs.  —  Sec  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots King  John^  iii.  3. 

A-«K).  —  Not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Bot  for  your  company,  I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  4. 
Awl  —  Be  thou  cursed  Cain,  To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt 1  Henry  VI .  i.  3. 

Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries Richard  II.  \.  \. 

Aerr.  —  And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind  Cherish  rebellion ii.  3. 

Aeetting  him  to  thwart  me  in-roy  mood Com.  of  Errors^'u.  2. 

Abhominable.  — This  is  abhominable,  —  which  he  would  call  abbominable  .  .  Love's  L.  Losty  v.  x. 
\iAon~  —  Whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor    .    .     .    Much  Adoy  ii.  3. 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasiraes Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

Ifever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  Abhor  me Othello^  i.  i. 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  1  speak  the  word iv.  2. 

AtHoaRED.  —  But  if  one  present  The  abhorred  ingredient  to  his  eye IVintet's  Tale^  ii.  i. 

Mote  abhorred  Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Bfjils  and  plagues  Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorred CorioUmus,  i.  4. 

Hii  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred v.  3. 

Vrth  an  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven Timon  of  Athens,  \\ .  i. 

0  abhorred  spirits !    Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough v.  1. 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps  Thee  here  in  dark Ronuo  and  fuliety  v.  3. 

\nd  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it Hamlet.,  \.  i. 

WTw,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate.  Shunned  my  abhorred  society  ....  King  Lear^  v.  3. 
It  is  I  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend  By  being  worse  than  they  .     Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Af-iDt  —  By  ray  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since Merry  Wives.,  i.  1. 

When  yoa  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave  ....      Much  Ado,  i.  t. 

Abide  me,  if  thou  darest ;  for  well  I  wot  Thou  runn'st  before  me    ...     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

A'  conld  never  abide  carnation ;  't  was  a  colour  he  never  liked Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Let  no  man  abide,  this  deed,  But  we  the  doers Julius  Ccesar^'m.  i. 

If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it iii.  2. 

btUTiKS,  —  Your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone Corioianus,  ii.  1. 

All  our  abilities,  gift's  natures,  shapes,  Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

1  will  do  AH  my  abilitiea  in  thy  behalf Othello,  iii.  3. 

AauTY. — Policy  of  mind.  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends    ..'?..    .     Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

*hx  of  my  lean  and  low  ability  I  *ll  lend  you  something I    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Any  thing,  my  lord.  That  my  ability  may  undergo IVintet's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

ijjiCT. Xo  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me Com.  of  Errors^  vf.  ^ 
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Abject.  —  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey Richard  FIT.  i.  t. 

I  read  in  "s  looks  Matiers  a^inst  me;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VI It.  \.  i. 
Abjure.  —  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure  For  ever  the  society  of  men  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Able.  —  Be  able  for  thine  enemy  Rather  in  power  than  use All's  IVell^l.  t. 

I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least,  Yet  most  suspected Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none  ;  1*11  able 'em King  Lear,  vi.  h. 

Abode.  —  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Abodements.  —  Tush,  man,  abodements  must  not  now  affright  us 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Abominable.  —  Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Abominably.  —  They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably Hamlet,  lii.  2. 

Above. —This  above  all:  to  thine  dwnself  be  true i.  3. 

*T  is  not  so  above  ;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature iii.  3. 

Abraham. — Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  AhT?^^zm\ Richard II.  iv.  i. 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom Richard  III.  vt.  \, 

Abram.— O  father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are! Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  i. 

Abridgement. — Say,  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  evening?      .     .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

For  look,  where  my  abridgement  comes Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

This  fierce  abridgement  Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Abroach.  —  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  r Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  \. 

The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach,  I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others  .  Richard  III,  i.  3. 
Abroad.  —  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  aired  abroad Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

What  news  abroad?    No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home Richard  III.  \.  i. 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad Hamlet,  \.  1. 

Abrogate.  —  So  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Abruption. —What  makes  this  pretty  abruption? Troi.  and  Cress,  m.  ^. 

Absence.  —  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

There  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun v.  1. 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  That  you  will  feed  on    ...     .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears  of  what  may  chance  or  breed  upon  our  absence    .     IV inter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge v.  2. 

Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  lime.  —Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  hope.  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs Richard  III.  'i.x.  4. 

His  absence,  sir,  Lays  blame  upon  his  promise Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support  By  his  dear  absence Othello,  i.  3. 

Absent.  —  Attend  upon  the  coming  space,  Expecting  absent  friends All's  lVell,\\.  ^. 

They  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent PVinter's  Talc,  i.  t. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  Lies  in  his  bed King  John,  in.  4. 

What  pricks  you  on  To  take  advanUge  of  the  absent  time  ? Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

None  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things  Whose  hearts  are  absent  too     ...    .    Macbeth,  v.  4. 

H  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart,  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Absry.  —  Then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book King  John,  \.  i. 

Absolute.  —  So  absolute  As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon ^  Henry  IV.  \v.  \. 

Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life  Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter  .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1. 

It  is  a  most  absolute  and  excellent  horse Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  you  His  absolute  '  shall'      ....   Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

You  are  too  absolute;  Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble iii.  2. 

Most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  have  The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges iv.  5. 

With  an  absolute  '  Sir,  not  I,'  The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  we  must  speak  by  the  card Hamlet,  v.  i. 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute  That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds     Othello,  ii.  1. 

Sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing  Alcxas,  almost  most  absolute  AJexas  .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 
Abstinence.  —  A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence Meas./or  Meas.  \.  y 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue  That  in  himself iv.  2. 

Your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies    .     .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Refrain  to-night,  .\nd  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  abstinence  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Abstract.  —  He  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places  ....    Merry  tVives,  iv.  a. 
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Absteact.  —  This  Httle  abstract  doth  contain  that  birgfi  Which  died  in  Gefirey .    .   fCin^  y^fh  !>•  i- 

Bnef  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,  Rest  thy  unrest Richard  III.  vt.  ^. 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time HamUt^W.  2. 

A  roan  who  is  the  abstraa  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

Absurd.  —  This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature,  To  reason  nnott  absurd HamUt^  \.  2. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
Abindasck-  —  That  deafs  our  ears  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath   .     .    ICtng-  yohn,  ii.  i. 

H  your  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are    .     .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  2. 

He  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance 2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Such  are  the  rich.  That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not iv.  4. 

Aei-*;E. —  Lend  him  your  kind  pains  To  find  out  this  abuse Meas.for  Me<u.\.  \. 

Abases  our  young  plants  with  carving  *  Rosalind  *  on  their  barks    .     ...    As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  2. 

For  the  poor  abases  of  the  time  want  countenance i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep  Over  his  country's  wrongs iv.  3. 

I  shall  drive  you  then  to  confess  the  wilful  abuse 2  Henry  IV.  \\.  4,. 

Linger  your  patience  on :  and  we'll  digest  The  abuse  of  distance Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

Why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me,  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse?     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  .     .  Romeo  and  JtdieU  ii-  3- 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power Julius  Caesar,  ii.  i. 

As  be  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits.  Abuses  me  to  damn  me Hamlet^  ii-  2. 

I  confess,  it  is  noy  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses Othello^  iii.  3. 

AsL'saD.  —  Voo  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter-on  That  will  be  damned  for 't     .   Winter's  Taley  ii.  i. 

Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals  That  weaken  motion Othello,  i.  2. 

T  is  better  to  be  much  abused  Than  but  to  know 't  a  little iii.  3- 

Yiu  are  abused  Beyond  the  mark  of  thought Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  b. 

Why  hast  thou  abused  So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ? Cymbelit$e,  iii.  4- 

Air.vEJL — I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee  For  an  abuser  of  the  world  .  .  .  Othello,  \.  2. 
AiL'M.MG,  —  An  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English  ....  Merry  U'ii'es,  i.  4. 
AtTSM.  —  What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ?      .    .     .     .     Tempest,  i.  2. 

And  shot  their  fires  Into  the  abysm  of  hell Ant.  and  Cleo. '\\\.  \i. 

AcAouiE.  —  A  little  Academe,  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art Lovis  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

The  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire iv.  3. 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes,  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  .  iv.  3. 
AcciVT.  —  You  find  not  the  apostraphas,  and  so  miss  the  accent iv.  2. 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there v.  2. 

Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  t. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling  A  s  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4- 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him King  John,  i.  1. 

The  senseless  brands  will  s)rmpathize  The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue      .    Richard  1 1,  v.  1. 

To  pant.  And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils \  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 

I  Hare  a  touch  of  your  condition.  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof  .     .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Do  not  uke  His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents  Romeo  ami  Juliets  ii.  4. 

Our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  .     .     .    Julim  Ctrsar,  iii.  i. 

PfOjAesying  with  accents  terrible  Of  dire  combustion Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man    ....     iii- 2. 

If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  defuse King  Lear,  i.  4. 

I  am  no  flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave ii-  2. 

in  call  aloud.  —  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell Othello,  \.  \. 

AccEKT.  — If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great Tarn.  0/ the  Shre7v,'\\.  i. 

W'c  will  suddenly  Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Accept AjtCK.  —  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Access.  —  Make  thick  my  blood  ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  .  -  .  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
AcaDBKCB.  —  Ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence Merry  IVives,  iv.  i. 
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Accident. — 'T  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides Mtas.  for  Meas.  \\ . '^. 

This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof,  Which  I  mistrusted  not M^tch  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune  So  far  exceed  all  instance  ....  Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  3. 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  1^■hat  we  wildly  do Winter's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

'T  is  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident v.  1. 

And  notliing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Spirits  that  admonish  me  And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

As  place,  riches,  favour,  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3 . 

Let  these  threats  alone.  Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to  *t iv.  5. 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident Hamlet^  iii.  x 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice  And  call  it  accident iv.  7. 

Delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  bands,  are  accidents iv.  7. 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream :  Belief  of  it  oppresses  me OthelloyX.  i. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  Of  hair-breadth  scapes i.  3. 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance.  Could  neither  graze'nor  pierce iv.  1. 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners v.  i. 

Do  it  at  once  ;  Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all  But  accidents  unpurposed    .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds;  Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change  v.  a. 

All  solemn  things  Should  answer  solemn  accidents Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ;  No  care  of  yours  it  is v.  4. 

Aca DENTAL. —Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade Meas.for  Meas.\\\.  \. 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use.  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils  .  .  Julius  Casar^  iv.  3. 
AcciTK.  —  What  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so? 2  Henry  I V.  i\.  2. 

We  will  accite,  As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state v.  a. 

Acclamations.  —  You  shout  me  forth  In  acclamations  hyperbolical Coriolanus^  \.  <y. 

Accommodated.  —  A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than  with  a  wife  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Better  accommodated !  it  is  good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it iii.  2. 

Accommodated!  it  comes  of  *  accommodo * :  very  good;  a  good  phrase iii.  2. 

Accommodated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated iii.  3. 

When  a  man  is,  being,  whereby  a'  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated iii.  3. 

Accommodation.  —  Such  accommodation  and  besort  As  levels  with  her  breeding  .    .    .  OtfuUo,  i.  3. 

All  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st  Are  nursed  by  baseness  ....     Meas./or  Mens.  iii.  i. 

Accompany.  —That  which  should  accompany  old  age.  As  honour,  love Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Accomplished.  — Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplished     .     .    .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  3. 

They  shall  think  we  are  accomplished  With  that  we  lack Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Even  so  looked  he.  Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours Richard  II.  \\.  \, 

All  the  number  of  his  fair  demands  Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction iii.  3. 

Acco.MPLiSHMKNT.  — Tuming  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-glass  Henry  V.  Prol. 
ACCOM PT.  —  Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt      . '    Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompt. — O  monstrous! 2  Henry  VI.'w.z, 

Accord. — Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.  \. 

You  must  buy  that  peace  With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord  In  their  sweet  bosoms v.  a. 

This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet  Sits  smiling  to  my  heart Hamlet,  i.  2. 

According.  —  'Faiih,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

The  'ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning,  '  resolutely ' :  his  meaning  is  good     .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

According  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 

Make  it  orderly  and  well.  According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time     .     .    .    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them  ....      Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Account. —Only  to  stand  high  in  your  account Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\.  2. 

Their  speed  Hath  been  beyond  account Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account.  That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up    .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

Takes  no  account  How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care     ....   Timon  0/ Athens,  ii.  a. 
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Account.— What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ?  Macbeth^  v.  x. 

Bat  lent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head HamUt^  \.  5. 

AccotrxTANT.  —His  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears,  Accountant  to  the  law  ....  Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

AcaDUTRHD  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in  And  bade  him  follow Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

AcaMmiKMB.MTs.  —  You  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements.  .  .As  You  Likt  It^  iii.  2. 
AccvRSSD  and  unquiet  wrangling  days.  How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  I    Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day  I Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  5. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar Macbeth,  \v.  t. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so,  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man !  .  .  .  .  v.  8. 
AccusATioK.  —  My  place  i*  the  state  Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh     .     .      Meas. /or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Be  yoa  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me    ...    .     Much  Ado/i\.  2. 

With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour iv.  i. 

What  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that  Which  contradicu  my  accusation  ....  IVitUer's  Tale^  iii.  2. 

I  doabt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush iii.  2. 

Let  not  his  report  Come  current  for  an  accusation \  Henry  IV. '\.  i. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation,  To  taint  that  honour Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Aca*$£.  —  May,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us Winter's  Taie,  i.  1. 

I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me  Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Accrsca.  —Ourselves  will  hear  The  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak ....  Richard  II.  i.  i. 
Ace.  —  Less  than  an  ace,  man  ;  for  he  is  dead ;  he  is  nothing Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace  .  .  .  .  Cymbeliney  ii.  3. 
AcHr  —  That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature  .    .     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

Ourm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words Much  A  do,  v.  i. 

A  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders 2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Aches  contract  and  surve  your  supple  joints  1 Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  i. 

AcHEtox.  —  With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  a. 

Aaiii|c— She  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness Ail''s  lVell,\.  i. 

Sane  achieve  greatness  and  some  have  greatness  thrtist  upon  *em      ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve,  You  must  perforce  accomplish  Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

AtHiKvciBNT  is  command ;  ungained,  beseech Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Achiever.  --  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers    .    Mttch  Adoy  i.  i. 

Achilles.  —  What  is  your  name  ? — If  not  Achilles,  nothing Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  $. 

AcjCMowLBiwED. — To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  o*erpaid King  Lear^vt.  -j. 

AcwriTUM.  —  Thoagh  it  do  work  as  strong  As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 
AcDRK.— Withered  roots,  and  husks  Wherein  the  acorn  cradled .     Tempest,  \.  z. 

AH  their  elves  for  fear  Creep  into  acorn-cups Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  i. 

I  (butxl  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Acquaint. —Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows Tempest,  \\.  2. 

AcQCMSTANCB.  —  Yet  hcaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance  .    .     .      Merry  IVives,  i.  i. 

Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of  you ii.  2. 

I  do  feast  to-night  My  best-esteemed  acquaintance Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\.  2. 

I»'t  powible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like  her?     ....      As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have,  And  practise  rhetoric  .     .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  So  long  as  I  could  see     ....    Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

I  will  wath  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-devise  the  very  man ii.  5. 

ShwJd  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear King  John,  v.  6. 

What,  old  acquaintance  !  could  tiot  all  this  flesh  Keep  in  a  little  life  ?      ....  1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

To  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead 2  Henry  IV.  \\\.  2. 

Let  oar  old  acquaintance  be  renewed iii.  2. 

AH  that  lime,  acquainunce,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

1  urged  OUT  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops  That  we  have  bled  together ....     Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

Wait  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand,  That  I  yet  know  not  ?  .     .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

V<M  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance King  Lear,  \\:  i. 

AcQCAiNTBD.  —  I  'II  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  viithal    .     Merry  IVives,  ii.  i. 

Alt  you  acquainted  with  the  difference  That  holds  this  present  question  ?  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

One,  Kate,  that  you  roust  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Made  roe  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause  of  love iv.  4. 
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Acquainted.  —  I  was  well  born,  Nothing  acquainted  with  iheae  businesses  .    .    .  Atl*s  IVrU,  iii.  7. 

May  be  As  things  acquainted  and  £uniliar  to  us z  Henry  11".  \.  2. 

Acquittance. — Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me Richard  III. '\\\.  j. 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Acre.  —  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground  Tempest^  i.  i. 

My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubbcd  down,  Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth iv.  i. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet \  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 

if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Act. — To  perform  an  act  Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue Tempest/\\.  i. 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh Merry  Wives^'w.  %. 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  art  Freshly  on  me Meas./or  Meoi.  i.  2. 

His  act  did  not  o'crtake  his  bad  intent,  And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent v.  i. 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  His  acts  being  seven  ages   .    .     .    .     As  Van  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  And  wore  us  out  of  art Ali^s  Weli,  \.  2. 

Honours  thrive.  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive ii.  3. 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now  In  any  staining  art iii.  7. 

He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  art  That  day Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

The  dignity  of  this  art  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes    ....    Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

The  belter  art  of  purposes  mistook  Is  to  mistake  again King  John,  iii.  i. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunrt  to  my  art,  By  heaven,  I  would  do  it iii.  3. 

This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told,  And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome iv.  2. 

I  f  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought  Be  guilty iv.  3. 

Be  great  iu  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought v.  i. 

The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre  That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of     .     Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

The  honour  of  it  Does  pay  the  art  of  it     .... Henry  yill.  iii.  a. 

The  desire  is  boundless  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame  unparalleled     .    .    .     Corioiam^^  v.  2. 

So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

Thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast iii.  3. 

My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  art  alone iv.  3. 

Two  truths  are  told,  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  art  Of  the  imperial  theme  .     Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Even  now,  To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done iv.  i. 

Whilst  they  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear.  Stand  dumb Hamlety  i.  a. 

As  he  in  his  particular  art  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed i.  3. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  art i.  3. 

About  some  act  That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't iii.  3. 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty iii.  4. 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom.  Is  thought-sick  at  the  art iii.  4. 

Ay  me,  what  art,  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? iii.  4. 

It  argues  an  art :  and  an  act  hath  three  branches;  it  is,  to  art,  to  do,  to  perform v.  1. 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate  The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart Othello,  i.  i. 

When  the  blood  is  made  dull  wnth  the  act  of  sport ii.  i. 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to   .    .    .     iii.  3. 

We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts   .    .     ,   Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

Senseless  bauble,  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act  ? Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  A  strain  of  rareness iii.  4- 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act • Pericles,  \.  i. 

Acted.  —  How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over!       .    .    JuUms  Casar,'\\\.  i. 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold,  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  2. 

I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was  never  acted Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Acting.— Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood  Could  have  attained  the  effert  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

It  is  a  part  That  I  shall  blush  in  acting Coriolattus,  ii.  2. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  i . 

Action. — The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance Tempest^y.  \. 

I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style Merry  H'rves,  i.  i. 

More  reasons  for  this  action  At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you     ....  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 
In  aciioD  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me  The  wtiy  twice  o'er iv.  «. 
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Action. — His  actions  show  much  like  to  nuidness Meas.for  Mtas.'w,  \. 

Aj  motion  and  long-during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller    .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there v.  2. 

Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ?    As  Y<m  Like  Ity  ii.  4. 

Certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions iv.  i. 

As  1  guess  By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  aaion iv.  3. 

I  'II  Iwing  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he  That  8toj»  my  way     ....    Tarn,  of  the  ShrrWy  iii.  2. 

I  *I1  have  an  action  of  battery  agaiost  him,  if  there  be  any  law Twei/tk  Nighty  iv.  i. 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do W iiUer^ s  Tale , '\\\.  z. 

Who  hath  read  or  heard  Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? King  Joh$t,\\\.  ^. 

Strmg  reasons  make  strong  aaions iii.  4. 

Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action.  With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods iv.  2. 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand iv.  3. 

And  OD  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath v.  2. 

Am  I  not  (alien  away  vilely  since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate? i  Henry  IV.  iiL  3, 

Not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it     ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  instant  action :  a  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope L  3. 

The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on iL  4. 

That  action,  hence  borne  out,  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days iv.  5. 

Let  another  half  stand  laughing  by,  All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action Henry  V.  i.  2. 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  End  in  one  purpose i.  2. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears.  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger iii.  i. 

I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words.  Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it .     .     .2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

We  mtKi  ncrt  stint  Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear  To  cope  malicious  censurers    Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 

It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming  The  action  of  good  women ii.  3. 

So  much  I  am  happy  Above  a  number,  if  my  actions  Were  tried  by  every  tongue iii.  i. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions iv.  2. 

Checks  and  disasters  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared    ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide ii.  3. 

Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  In  time  of  action iii.  3. 

Your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single    ....     Coriaianusy  ii.  i. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly ii.  i. 

For  in  such  business  action  is  eloquence iii.  2. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified  Rom.  6^  Jui.  ii.  3. 

When  our  actions  do  not,  Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors Macbeth^  iv.  2. 

These  indeed  seem.  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play Handet^  i.  a. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground i.  4. 

Id  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  ! ii.  2.' 

That  with  devotion^s  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself iii.  i. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  And  lose  the  name  of  action iii.  i. 

Soil  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this  special  observance iii.  2. 

T  is  not  so  above;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature iii.  3. 

Do  not  look  upon  me ;  Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stem  effects     ....     iii.  4. 

To  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good  He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery iii.  4. 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate  The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart Oihello^  \.  \. 

They  have  used  Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field i.  3. 

Pkanre  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short ii.  3. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us  .    Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Bat  ha  whole  action  grows  Not  in  the  power  on' t iii.  7. 

1  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame iii.  10. 

If  you  will  make 't  an  action,  call  witness  to  *t CymMine.W.  i- 

My  actions  arc  as  noble  as  my  thoughts,  That  never  relished  of  a  base  descent  .  .  Pericles^  ii.  5. 
Activity.  —  Doing  is  activity  ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

She  Tl  bereave  you  o'  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your  activity  in  question  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
iicTOR.  —  These  our  actors.  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  tlie  actor  of  it Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 
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ACT  8  ADJ 

Actor.  —  I  Ml  be  an  auditor ;  An  actor  too  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause     ....  Mid,  N.  Dream^  iii.  i. 

And  you  shall  say  I  Ml  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play As  You  Like  Jt^  iii.  4. 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor AU^s  WeU^\\.  i. 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage Richard  II.  v.  a. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do,  With  untired  spirits Julius  Cetsar^  n.  1. 

I  have  news  to  tell  you-    When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass,  —  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy       ii.  2. 

Acute.  —  A  most  acute  Juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace  ! L<rve's  L.  Lost^m.  \. 

But  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it iv.  2. 

Adage.  —  Letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  *  I  would?'  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  .  Macbftk^  i.  7. 
Adam.  —  What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new-apparelled  ?     .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3. 

Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Paradise iv.  3. 

He  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam     ....      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren  ;  and,  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred      ....      ii.  i. 

Though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed    ....      ii.  i. 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve ;  A'  can  carve  too,  and  lisp  ....  Lovis  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,The seasons*  difference As  You  Like  It^  ii.  i. 

Since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Thou  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocenc>'  Adam  fell iii.  3. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  .    .  Henry  V,  i.  i. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim Romeo  and  Juliet^  \\.  \. 

Gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers :  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession     ....     HamleU  v.  i. 

The  Scripture  says  Adam  digged :  could  he  dig  without  arms .' v.  i. 

Adamant.  —  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant  .     i  Henry  VI.  i.  4.  , 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  z. 

Add.  —  It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye Love's  L.  Lost,  \v.  i. 

Adder.  —  O  brave  touch !    Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ?  .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

With  doubler  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung iii.  2. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel  Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ?  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf  ?    Be  poisonous  too 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll  To  do  some  fatal  execution     ....    Titus  Attdron.  ii.  3. 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ;  And  that  craves  wary  w^alking     Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i. 

Adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting.  Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing Macbeth,  \v.  i. 

My  two  schoolfellows.  Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fanged Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung  Are  of  the  adder King  Lear^v.  i. 

Were  it  Toad,  or  Adder,  Spider,  'T  would  move  roe  sooner Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Addicted.  —  Being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

If 't  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wld  ;  Addicted  so  and  so Hamlet,\i.  i. 

Addiction.  —  Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  His  companies  unlettered    .     .  Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him Othello,  ii.  2. 

Addition.  —  Yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends Merry  IVives,  ii.  2. 

I I  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly Much  A  do,  ii.  3. 

Where  great  additions  swell 's,  and  virtue  none.  It  is  a  dropsied  honour  .     .     .     .    A  IPs  IVell,  ii,  3. 

Hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their  particular  additions Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

To  undercrest  your  good  addition  To  the  fairness  of  my  power Coriolanus,  i.  9, 

They  depe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition Handet^  i.  4. 

Such  addition  as  your  honours  Have  more  than  merited King  Lear,  v.  i. 

Address.  —  It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion Hamlet,'\.z. 

Adhere.  —  Nor  time  nor  place  Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  .     .     .     Macbeth,  i.  7. 

And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living  To  whom  he  more  adheres Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Apibi'.  —  You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu  ....  AWs  Well,  ii.  1. 
Adjunct.  —  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself Love* s  L.  Lost,  vi.%. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act.  By  heaveu,  I  would  do  it      ...  King  John,  iii.  3. 
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ADM  9  ADV 

AoMisABLB.  —  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse  .  Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 
(o  ibnn  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !      .     .     HatnUt^  ii.  2. 

AoHiRAL. — Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop    .    .    .      \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  i. 

AoKiaATioM.  —  Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  I  worth  What 's  dearest  to  the  world    .    Tempest^  iii.  1. 

Ii  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear  ... Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Not  protract  with  admiration  what  Is  now  due  debt Cyinbeline^  iv.  a. 

Admired.  —  Broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder ^     .   Afacbetk,  iii.  4. 

AoMiTTANCB.  —  Of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance    Merry  IVives^  ii.  2. 

Too  a»6dcnt  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear z  Henry  IV. '\y,  i. 

What  If  I  do  line  one  of  thejr  hands?  'T is  gold  Which  buys  admittance  .  .  .  Cytnbeline^  ii.  3. 
Aduonishmen'T. — Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me     .' i  Henry  VI.  il  ^. 

So  much  ungently  tempered,  To  stop  hb  ears  ^^inst  admonishment  .  .  .  Tr&i.  and  Creu.  v.  3. 
ADMoxmoK-— Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  m  the  same  kind !  Meas./or  Mens.  iii.  2. 

Darest  with  thy  frozen  admonition  Make  pale  our  cheek Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Ado.  —  Here 's  such  ado  to  maJce  no  stain  a  stain  As  passes  colouring    ....   IVinters  Tale^  li.  a. 

Soch  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me.  That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  1. 

Do  you  Kke  this  haste.'  We  "11  keep  no  great  ado,  —  a  friend  or  two  .  .  Romeo  and  yulUt,  iii.  4. 
Adoxi,  painted  by  a  running  brook,  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  Indue.  2. 
Acopnos.  —  Stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms Merry  iVives^  ii.  2. 

T  IS  often  seen  Adoption  strives  with  nature All*s  lVeil,\.  i. 

Thc»e  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  .  .  .  Hamlet^  \.  3. 
Adosatiov,  — All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance.  All  humbleness      ...      As  You  Like  Ity  v.  2. 

Show  roe  but  thy  worth !     What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Adohe.  —  I  may  command  where  I  adore Twelfth  .Vi^ht,  ii.  5. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star,  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sim    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  6. 

Rd^iotts  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper    .    .     .     Airs  IVell,  i.  3. 

This  gate  Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens Cymbelitu^  iii.  3. 

Adqiex.  —  Though  I  profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend i.  4. 

Adriatic  —  Were  she  as  rough  As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrero^  i.  2. 
ACYASCK.  —  Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash  for  over-topping Tempest^  i.  2. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance,  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond i.  2. 

You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Gladly  would  be  better  satisfied  How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  ourselves  .  2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
A0TA.VCEMENT.  —  Vou  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends* Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Do  not  think  I  flatter  ;  For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee? Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Ha  own  disorders  Deserved  much  less  advancement King  Lear^  ii,  4, 

AcvAKT ACE.— Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  Tempest^  i.  i. 

The  next  advantage  Will  we  take  throughly iii.  3. 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

To  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence Merry  Wives^  iii.  3. 

I  Til]  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself Meas.for  Meas.'w.  \. 

Methoaght  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow  Upon  advantage  .....  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Uen  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages it.  7. 

CaD  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline,  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  .    .    .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

And  deny  bis  youth  The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise iv.  2. 

HTat  prides  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time  ? Ridiard  II.  ii.  3. 

Foofteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross     .    i  Henry  IV.  i,  1. 

The  isoz^  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage ii.  4. 

Ut's  away :  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay iii.  2. 

Tanriag  past  evils  to  advantages 2  Henry  IV.'w.  ^. 

Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

All  ihall  be  forgot.  But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day     ...     iv.  3. 

Take  all  the  swilt  advantage  of  the  hours Richard  III.  \v.  t. 

TV  advanuge  of  the  time  prompts  roe  aloud  To  call  for  recompense  .     .     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Asd  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool  I'  the  absence  of  the  needer    ....    Corioltmus,  iv.  i. 

It  shall  advant^e  more  than  do  us  wrong     .............    y nlitts  Castir,  iW.  i. 
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ADV  lO  AFF 

Advantage. —Colleagued  with  the  dream  of  hit  advantage HamleU'x.  i. 

Bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage Othello^  i.  3. 

A  finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages ii.  i. 

Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse iii,  i. 

Advantageablb.  —  Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best  Shall  see  advantageable  Henry  V.  v.  3. 
Advantageous.  —  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  —  True :  save  means  to  live  Tempest^  ii.  i. 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  TroL  and  Crtss.  v.  4. 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Adventure.  —  1  will  not  adventure  my  discretion  so  weakly Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Searching  of  thy  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own    .     .    .      As  You  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  '11  adventure  The  borrow  of  a  week lyinier's  TaU^  i.  2. 

Adventuring.  —  By  adventuring  both  I  oft  found  both Mer.  c/  Tenice, '\.  i. 

Adversaries.  —  Rendered  such  aspect  As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends       Tarn.  0/ the  Shrewy  i.  a. 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries     .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries,  A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends i.  3. 

Aoversarv.  —  Thou  art  come  to  answer  a  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch  Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  1. 

My  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary  ....     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary  1  come  to  cope King^  Leaty  v.  3. 

Adversities. — All  indign  and  base  adversities  Make  head  against  my  estimation !  .  .  OtheihjX.i. 
Adversity.— I  have  little  wealth  to  lose :  A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity  Two  Geti.  0/ Verona^  iv.  i. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity,  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry    Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  i. 

Be  patient.  —  Nay, 't  is  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in  adversity iv.  4. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous    .      As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  1. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity.  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy  To  comfort  thee Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  3. 

Advertisement. —My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement Much  Ado^M.  \. 

Advertising.  —  As  I  was  then  Advertising  aud  holy  to  your  business  .  .  .  Meas.for  Mens.  v.  1. 
Advice.  —  A  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent     ...     iv.  i. 

Inform  yourselves  We  need  no  more  of  your  advice  . IVitUer's  TaUyXx.  \. 

His  former  strength  may  be  restored  With  good  advice  and  little  medicine  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ;  And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it    .....      Troi.  and  Cress,  x.  i. 

If  ySu  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice,  Be  not  found  here Macbethy\\.  2. 

A DVisiNGs. —Therefore  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings Meas.farMeas.'xxx.x. 

Advocate. —  What !  an  advocate  for  an  impostor  !     . Tempesty'x.'x. 

My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee ,Com.  of  Errorsy'x.  i. 

Advocate  's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant H^'in/er's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Advocation. — My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune Othelloyxxx.  ^. 

iEGEON.  —  Helpless  doth  itgeon  wend,  But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end  .    .  Com.  of  Errors^  L  1. 

If  thou  be'st  the  same  itgeon,  speak,  And,  speak v.  i. 

vEneas.  —  As  did  .l^^neas  old  Anchises  bear.  So  bear  I  thee . 2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

But  then  /Eneas  bare  a  living  load,  Nothing  so  hea\^  as  these  woes  of  mine v.  2. 

True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  iflneas,  Were  in  his  time  thought  false    .     Cymbelinty  iii.  4. 

Aeriau  — Till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard Otheiloy  ii.  i. 

Aerv.  —  I  was  born  so  high.  Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top      ,,,...  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest i.  3. 

An  aer>'  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question Hamlety  ii.  2. 

/Esci'LAPius.  —  What  says  my  vCsculapius?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder?  .     .     Merry  H^ives,  ii.  3. 

j€sop.  —  Let  /Esop  fable  in  a  winter's  night 3  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Apeard.  —  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak !  rxxxx  away  for  shame Lofe*s  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving  were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  7. 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle He$try  V.\y.  i. 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far,To  be  afeard  to  tell  graybeards  the  truth  }  J.  Ctesary  ii.  2. 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ? Macbethy'v.  x. 

Affability.  —  Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability Julius  Ctesaryxx.  i. 

You  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability  as  in  di<>cretion  you  oui^ht  to  use  me  .     .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty    .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrewy  ii.  1. 
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Affable  —  Wondrous  afl&ible  and  at  bountifol  A»  mines  of  India t  ffenry /K  Ui.  t. 

We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable z  Hgury  VLm.  i. 

ArrAiR.  —  Hope  is  a  cunal  dog  in  some  aifeirs AUrry  li'ivtSt  il  i. 

My  sUy  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs M^as. /or  Meas.  iil  i. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  .     .     AfitcA  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait Mer.  of  Venict^  ii.  6. 

I  IcDow  thy  constellation  is  right  apt  For  this  affiiir Twelfth  Nighty  i.  4. 

My  affairs  Do  even  drag  me  homeward    . H'tttUr's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs? iv.  4. 

Potting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done   ...  a  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs;  A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3' 

I  Ml  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business :  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs?     Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Aflairs  that  walk.  As  they  say  spiriu  do,  at  midnight v.  1. 

My  afeirs  Are  servanted  to  others Coriolanusy  v.  a. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  af&irs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  fulim  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  af&ir Macbeth, '\\\.  y 

I  know  you  are  no  truant     But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Every  thing  is  scaled  and  done  That  else  leans  on  the  affair iy.  3- 

The  affair  cries  haste,  And  speed  must  answer  it OtheUo/y.^. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul.  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  .     .    .     iii.  3. 

I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair •     •     *     'T'  *" 

Affect.  —  For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Id  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect Tarn,  of  the  Shrewy  i.  1. 

Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it All's  H'el/,  I  i. 

I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  loo i-  i- 

The  will  dote*  that  is  attributive  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects  ....     Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

I  know,  no  man  Can  justly  praise  but  what  he  does  affect Timon  of  AthenSyX.  2. 

Affectation.  — Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical   Love's  L.  Losi^  v.  a. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation Hamlet,  W.  2. 

Affected.  —  He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit Levels  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Too  spruce,  too  affrcted,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it v.  i. 

Affection.  —  Fair  encounter  Of  two  most  rare  affections ! Tempest,  \\\.  \. 

Were*!  noc  affection  chains  thy  tender  days Two  Gen.  of  Verona^'x.  \. 

As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4* 

Has  he  affections  in  him.  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose  ? iii.  i. 

Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affeaions  bait  ? Com.  of  Errors/\\.  i. 

Know  yoo  he  loves  her  ?  —  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection Much  Ado, '\\.  i. 

She  k)res  him  with  an  enraged  affection  ;  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought ii- 3- 

Her  spirit  bad  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection ii-  3- 

Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  ? ii-  3- 

It  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent ii-  3- 

She  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection ii-  3- 

She  cannot  love.  Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection iii.  i- 

Brave  conquerors,  —  for  so  you  are.  That  war  against  your  own  affections    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection v.  1. 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would  Be  with  my  hopes Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ? iii.  1. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus v.  1. 

Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections As  Vou  Like  It,\.  z. 

My  affection  hath  an  tmknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal iv.  i. 

Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least.  Affection's  edge  in  me i-  a. 

Come,  come,  disclose  The  state  of  your  affection All's  H'ell,  i.  3. 

Let  ihy  love  be  younger  than  thyself,  Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility  .    .    King  John,  v.  2. 

It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection,  —  It  doth  so 2  Henry  IV.  v.  ^. 

His  affeaions  are  higher  mounted  than  ours Henry  V.'w.  1. 
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Affection.— Your  affections  and  your  appetites  and  your  digestions  doo's  not  agree  with  it  Henry  F.r.  i. 

H  this  law  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection TroL  and  Cress,  u.  2. 

Your  affections  are  a  sick  man's  appetite Coriolanust  \.  1. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  Ront.^Jul.  ii.5. 

I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own  ;  I  '11  tell  you  true Timon  of  Athens,,  i.  a. 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed  More  than  his  reason     ....     yulhts  Ccesar^  ii.  1. 

There  grows  In  my  most  ill-composed  affection  such  a  stanchless  avarice     ....   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire     .    .    .      Hamlet,,  i.  3. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders  Of  his  affection  to  me i.  3. 

Love :  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend iti.  i. 

Dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection iv.  7. 

Or  your  fore-vouched  affection  Fall'n  into  taint King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection.  And  not  by  old  gradation Othello,  i.  i. 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection ii.  i. 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then  Have  nicked  his  captainship ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 
Affined.  —The  artist  and  unread,  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin     Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Be  judge  yourself.  Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affined Othello,  i.  i. 

Affirmatives.  —  If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then     Twelfth  Ntght,  v.  i. 

Afflict.  —  Never  afflict  yourself  10  know  the  cause King  Lear,  \.  4. 

Affliction.  —  Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling  Of  their  afflictions?     .    Tempest^  v.  1. 

Since  I  saw  thee.  The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends v.  1. 

I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction Merry  IVives^  v.  5. 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow !    .    .   Lome's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek.  But  not  take  in  the  mind Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort v.  3. 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company!  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity  .    .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  That  shake  us  nightly Macbeth,  \\\.  z. 

If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love  or  no  That  thus  he  suffers  for Hamlet,  \\\.  \. 

Man's  nature  cannot  carry  The  affliaion  nor  the  fear King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Henceforth  I  '11  bear  Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself iv.  6. 

Had  it  pleased  heaven  To  try  me  with  affliction Othello,  iv.  2. 

Afford.  —  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

The  hate  I  bear  thee  can  afford  No  better  term  than  this,  thou  art  a  villain  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1 . 
Afoot.  —  Were  I  tied  to  run  afoot  Even  to  the  frozen  ric^ges  of  the  Alps   ....     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .     .    .     .1  Henry  If.  ii.  a. 

I  'II  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again ii.  2. 

But  afoot  he  will  not  budge  a  foot ii-  4- 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot.  End  in  one  purpose Hettry  V.  i.  2. 

Afraid.  —  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\.  i, 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone  Here  in  the  churchyard Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  1  have  done  ;  Look  on  't  again  I  dare  not Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Afric.  —  We  were  better  parch  in  AfHc  sun '^^<fi'  '"'^  Cress,  i.  3. 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  fame  and  envy Coriolanus,  \.  8. 

Africa.  —  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys z  Henry  IV.  y.  y 

A-front.  —  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me  .  .  .  *  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
After-dinner.  —  As  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep Meas. /or  Mens.  iii.  t. 

For  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  An  after-dinner's  breath  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

After-lovb.  —  Scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more Two  Gen.  of  Verotta,  iii.  i. 

Afternoon.— Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

The  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon     .    .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Liable,  congruent  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon v.  i. 

Most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days .     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon Hamlet,  i,  s- 

Aktbr-supprr.  —  Age  of  three  hours  Between  our  after-supper  and  bed>time  Mid.  .V.  Dream,  v.  1. 
After-times.  —  Much  too  shallow,  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-timek   .    .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
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Afterwards.  —  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards Much  Ado,  ui,  2. 

Agate.  —  His  hearty  like  ao  agate,  with  your  print  impressed Love's  L.  Los/j  ii.  1. 

I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now 3  Htnry  IV.  i.  a. 

She  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone Ronuo  and  7*dut^  i.  4. 

Ace.  —  Who  with  age  and  envy  Was  grown  into  a  hoop Tempest,  i.  2. 

I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir,  To  excel  the  golden  age ii.  1. 

And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows,  So  his  mind  cankers iv.  1. 

Whkh  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  i.  3. 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ii.  4. 

The  remnant  of  mine  age  Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty iii.  i. 

Falsuffwill  learn  the  humour  of  the  age,  French  thrift,  you  rogues     ....     Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age ii.  t. 

AH  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice Meas.for  Meas.\\.  2.. 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature iii.  i. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  look  From  my  poor  cheek  ?    .    .     .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  1. 

I  see  ihy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote v.  i. 

He  bath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age Mw:hAdo,\.\. 

A  man  Io\'es  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  oinnot  endure  in  his  age ii.  3. 

As  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out      .     .* iii.  5. 

Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity iv.  i. 

Tone  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention iv.  t. 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear v.  i. 

As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  What  I  have  done  being  young v.  i. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom,  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy    ....     iv.  3. 

This  long  age  of  three  hours,  Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  .    .     .    Mid,  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop Mer.  of  Venice.W.^. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty iv,  1. 

And  unregarded  age,  in  comers  thrown As  You  Like  It,  \\, -i. 

Be  comfort  to  my  age ii.  3. 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  Frosty,  but  kindly ii.  3. 

Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger ii.  7. 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  His  acts  being  seven  ages ii.  7. 

The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon ii.  7. 

The  stretching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age iii.  a. 

'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  Sge's  size iii.  a. 

The  foolish  coroners  of  that  age  found  it  was  '  Hero  of  Sestos ' iv.  i. 

Coder  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age iv.  3. 

How  old  are  you,  friend  ? — Five  and  twenty,  sir.  —  A  ripe  age  . v.  i. 

A  lady  {aa  more  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age    .    .    .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Skipper,  staiul  back :  't  is  age  that  nourisheth ii.  i. 

By  hw,  as  well  as  reverend  age,  I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father iv.  5. 

On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  And  wore  us  out  of  act AWsWeU.'x.i. 

I  write  man  ;  to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee ii  3. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Either  thou  art  most  ignoranwby  age.  Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool Winter'' s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty iii.  3. 

A  fair  one  are  you  —  well  you  fit  our  ages  With  flowers  of  winter iv.  4. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age ...     iv.  4. 

Is  he  not  stupid  With  age  and  altering  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hear? iv.  4. 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed  Than  most  have  of  his  age iv.  4. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age*s  tooth King  John,  \.  \. 

None  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it ! iv.  1. 

To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age Richard  II.  \.  i. 

My  wl-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night  .    .     .    .  i.  3. 

Thou  caMt  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age,  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage i.  3. 

Thy  uokindness  be  like  crooked  age,  To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  withered  flower ii.  1. 
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AcB.  —  Let  them  die  that  age  and  suUens  have ;  For  both  hast  thou Richard  II.  \\   i. 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself ii.  3. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act iv.  i. 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales  Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid v.  i. 

The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  More  than  it  is r.  t. 

To  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

If  speaking  truth  In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery iv.  i. 

Though  not  clean  past  your  youth»  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you     ....  2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them i.  3. 

That  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age i.  2. 

■ -You  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age Henry  V.  i'ti.  6. 

Old  age.  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face v.  2. 

Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age t  Henry  VI.  W.  ^. 

,     We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place.  Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age iii.  2. 

When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs  Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair     .     .      iv.  5. 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame iv.  5. 

This  dishonour  in  thine  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground !     .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Sorrow  would  solace  and  mine  age  would  ease ii.  3 

In  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me,  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  roickle  age v.  i. 

To  achieve  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age v.  a. 

Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come v.  3. 

Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

I4  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age? iii.  i. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age iii.  1. 

I  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee  That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon iii.  4. 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous iv.  4. 

I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish,  And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again iv.  4. 

He  would  not  in  mine  age  Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  faint  defects  of  age  Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

His  pupil  age  Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea CorioiannSi  ii.  a. 

For  you,  be  that  you  are,  Ipng ;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age ! v.  a. 

His  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred v.  3. 

Thou  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved  The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart .    .     Titus  A  ndron,  i.  i. 

Give  me  a  stafif  of  honour  for  mine  age,  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world i.  1. 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre      .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age? v.  3. 

Age,  thou  art  shamed  !  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  1      .     .      JuUhs  Ctrsar^  \.  a. 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood.  But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  one  man  ?    .  i.  a- 

How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  In  states  unborn  ? iii.  1. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age iii.  i. 

A"d  that  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience Macbeth,  v.  3. 

It  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions Hatnlet^Xx.  x. 

At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble iii.  4. 

Age,  with  his  stealing  steps.  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch v.  i. 

The  age  is  grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier       v.  1. 

And  many  more  of  the  same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on v.  2. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest ....     King  Lear^  i.  i. 

You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is i.  1. 

'T  is  the  infirmity  of  his  age:  yet  he  hith  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself i.  i. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  ......  i.  2. 

Such  men  as  may  besnrt  your  age.  And  know  themselves  and  you i.  4. 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old  ;  Age  is  unnecessary ii.  4. 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man,  As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both  !  ii.  4. 

It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow Othelioy  iii.  4. 

Age  cannot  >^4ther  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

AoRD.  —  Dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course Meas.  for  Mens.  \\\,  x. 

TheM  grey  locks  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
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AcBstou.  —  Sweet  beauty  in  her  (ace,  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had  7am.  if//kf  SkrrWy  i.  i. 
AoKXT.  —  Here  is  her  hand,  Ihe  agent  of  her  heart Tw<f  Gm.  of  Verotia^  \.  3. 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself,  And  trust  no  agent Much  Adoy  ii.  1. 

WfTiiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse Macbeth^  iii.  2, 

AoGKAVATE-  —  I  bcseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  chol^r 2  Henry  1 V.  ii.  4. 

I  win  aggra%'ate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 
Agivcocrt.  —  The  very  casques  That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincouri  .....  Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt,  Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin     .     .     .   , iv.  7. 

AoiTATiON.  —  And  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter Mer.  of  Venicey  iii.  5. 

In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances      .     .     Macbeth^  v.  1. 

A&J.«T-8ABY.  —  Marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby Tant.  of  the  Shrcwy  i.  2. 

Agnize.  —  I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness Othello^  i.  3. 

Agowt.  — Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossible :  Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? Richard  III.  \.  ^ 

A-GRowiKG.  —  He  was  the  wretched' st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing  ....  ii.  4. 
Ague.  —  My  wind  cooling  my  broth  Would  blow  me  to  an  ague Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 

He  wfl]  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost,  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit      ....  King  John,  iii.  4. 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege Richard  11.  \\.  \. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ;  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own iii.  2. 

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  tool     How  'scapes  he  agues?  ...      1  Henry  JV.  iii.  i. 

Worse  than  the  sun  in  March,  This  praise  doth  nourish  agues iv.  i. 

An  untimely  ague  Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber .     . Henry  VI!!.  \,  i. 

Danger,  like  an  asrue,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

H«re  let  them  lie  Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up Macbeth^  v.  5. 

A-HVSGBY,  —  T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man  's  a-hungry  .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighi^  ii.  3. 
Aid  —  Cannot,  By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow,  Err  in  bestowing  it  .     .All's  IVell,  iii.  7, 

Expectation  and  surmise  Of  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

HHiich  &te  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  To  have  thee  crowned  withal    ....     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

AiSAicT.  —  Be  aidant  and  remediate  In  the  good  man's  distress King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Aim.  —  My  food,  my  fonune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim Com.  of  Errors.^  \\\.  %. 

More  grave  and  inrrinkled  than  the  ends  and  aims  Of  burning  youth     ....  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  3. 

A  certain  aim  he  took  At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  i. 

A  poor  sequestered  stag,  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt  As  Yoti  Like  It.,  ii.  i. 

I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  Myself  against  the  level  of  my  aim    .     .    .    .    A  IPs  Well.,  ii.  1. 

h  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim  To  these  ilMuned  repetitions King  John.,  ii.  i. 

The  foemen  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife 2  Henry  I V.  iii.  2. 

A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag,  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot     .     .     .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

I  did  present  myself  Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it i.  3. 

Oar  safest  way  Is  to  avoid  the  aim Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Aimed.  —  Do  it  so  cunningly  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at   .    .     .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii,  i. 

In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aimed t  Henry  I V.  \.  $. 

AiB  —  Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  air  breathes  upon  as  here  most  sweetly ii.  i. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that-give  delight  and  hurt  not iii.  2. 

These  our  actors.  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  .     .     iv.  \. 

A  solemn  air  and  the  best  comforter  To  an  unsettled  fancy v.  1. 

The  aT  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Who  dare  tcU  her  so  ?  If  I  should  speak,  She  would  mock  me  into  air    ...     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words v.  i. 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  \. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air iv.  3. 

Blow  Hke  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air v.  2. 

Pale  in  l»r  anger,  washes  all  the  air,  That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound     .    Mid.  JV.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air.  As  doubtful  thoughts! Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

1  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move,  And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i 
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Air. — When  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first,  Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence  Twelfth  Nighi^  i.  i. 

And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air  Cry  out •  i.  5- 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much,  More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  ...      ii.  4. 

The  climate  *s  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet,  Fertile  the  isle iii.  1. 

Pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air  and  taint iii.  4. 

This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun  ;  This  pearl  she  gave  me iv.  3. 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation  Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air King  Jokn^xi.  1. 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread.  And  find  no  check . v.  i. 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air,  And  thou  art  fl3ring  to  a  fresher  clime    .    .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Had  the  king  permitted  us,  One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air i.  3. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope.  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

That,  when  he  speaks.  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still Henry  V.  i.  x. 

From  their  misty  jaws  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i . 

Would  not  let  it  forth  To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air Richard  III.  \.  4- 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks.  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

1  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air  With  secrets Titus  Andron.'w.  z. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 

As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind L  4. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air ii.  6. 

Then  sweeten  with  thy  breath  This  neighbour  air ii.  6. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew iii.  5. 

His  poor  self,  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air Timonof  Athensy\s.  \. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o*  the  lime :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation v.  i . 

And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air  To  add  unto  his  sickness JmHus  Ctesar^  ii.  t. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan     ....      ii.  2. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair:  Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air Macbeth^  x.  t. 

Whither  are  they  vanished  ?  —  Into  the  air , 1.3. 

They  made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished i.  5. 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses i.  6, 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed.  The  air  is  delicate i.  6. 

Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air i.  7. 

Lamentings  heard  i' the  air;  strange  screams  of  death ii.  3. 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock,  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air    ...    .     iii.  4. 

I  Ml  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round iv.  1. 

Where  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air  Are  made,  not  marked iv.  3. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air  With  thy  keen  sword  impress v.  8. 

For  it  i%  as  the  air,  invulnerable.  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery    ....      Hamlet^  \.  \. 

In  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air.  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies i.  1. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air i.  4. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  fi-om  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell.  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable  .     .     .  i.  4. 

But,  soft  1  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ;  Brief  let  me  be i.  5. 

This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament ii.  a. 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently iii.  a. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  you  cannot  feed  capons  so iii.  a. 

You  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse iii.  4. 

His  poisoned  shot  may  miss  our  name,  And  hit  the  woundless  air iv.  i. 

Welcome,  then,  Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace King  Lear^'w.  \. 

Thou  know'st,  the  first  lime  that  we  smell  the  air.  We  wawl  and  cry iv.  6. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ  .     .     Othello^  iii.  3. 

Did  sit  alone.  Whistling  to  the  air Ant.  and  Cleo.\\.  %, 

I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements  I  give  to  baser  life v.  a. 

As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  —  O  Antony  I v.  a. 

You  reek  as  a  sacrifice:  where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in      . Cymbeline^x.  z. 

AiR-DRAWN.  —This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said.  Led  you  to  Duncan    .     .  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

AiRBO. —Though  I  have  for  the  most  pan  been  aired  abroad Winter's  TaleyVt-  a. 

Airy.  —  Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habiution  and  a  name Mid.  N.  Dream^s.  i. 
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AjAX.  ~  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me .  Lev^i  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
Alabastex.  ~  Sit  like  hts  gFandsire  cot  in  alabaster Mer.  0/ VfnuetX.  i. 

Tbat  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow.  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster OtfuUoy  v.  3. 

AtAOUTi-.  —  Know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking     .    .    .   Merry  tVivts^  iii.  5. 

I  have  not  that  akicrity  of  ^nrit.  Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have  .    .  Rtckard  III.  v.  3. 

I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness OtfuUo^  I  3. 

Alabi-m.  —  Oar  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings Richard  III.  L  1. 

Acd  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ? OUuUo^  ii.  3. 

Kvur:  umsed  to  the  melting  mood v.  3. 

Aliion.  —  Buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion  .    .      Heitry  V.  iii.  5. 

Then  iball  the  realm  of  Albion  Come  to  great  confusion King  Leary  iii.  a. 

Alchemy.  —  His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy,  Will  change  to  virtue  .  .  Jultui  Cetsar^  i.  3. 
Alodbs.  —  No  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love,  Than  yotmg  Akides  .     Mtr.  0/  Venict^  iii.  a. 

Am!  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  i.  a. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alddes'  shows  upon  an  ass  .  .  .  King  John^  ii.  1. 
Aloesjhak.  —  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring \  Htnry  IV.vi.  ^. 

Ko  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 
Alt  —Against  her  lips  I  bob  And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale     .     .     Mid.  N.  Drtam^  ii.  i. 

Thoo  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian  Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  ii.  5. 

Blessing  of  your  beart,  you  brew  good  ale iii.  i. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king fVinUr^s  TaU,  iv.  3. 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety //enty  V.  iii.  a. 

Do yoQkwk  for al«  and  cakes  here,  y9U  rude  rascals? Henry  Vlll.y.  ^. 

Aluouse.  —  You  are  to  call  at  all  the  alehouses Much  Ado^m.  i. 

Voold  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London ! Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

AuxAKDXR.  —  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  in  Macedon iv.  7. 

Alexander  killed  his  friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups iv.  7. 

I>w  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this  fashion  i'  the  earth  ? Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Wby  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  ?     « v.  1. 

Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  into  dtut v.  1. 

AifXAs,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thmg  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas  .  .Ant.  and  Cieo.  i.  a. 
Auks.  —  Both  are  alike ;  aiuS  both  alike  we  like.  One  must  prove  greatest  .  .  .  King  John,  ii.  1. 
Aunt.  —There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure.    .    .    .    Meat,  for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

You  are  the  cruelKst  she  alive Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Tell  ■»  what  blesftings  I  have  here  alive,  That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  .    .    .     .  Winter's  Tal*^  iii.  a. 

Tkis  earth  that  bears  thee  dead  Bean  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman 1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

The  bridu  arc  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Here  fie  I,  Tiroon  ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate Timon  of  Athens,  s.  ^. 

W^Jl  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ?  —  Ay,  if  I  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold  .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  a. 
Au_  —  The  very  all  of  all  is,  —  but,  sweetheart,  I  do  implore  secrecy   ....  Lov^s  L.  Lost.,  v.  i. 

A3  that  gKsters  b  not  gold ;  Often  have  you  heard  that  told Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Retailed  to  all  posterity.  Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Great  Glamis !  worthy  Cawdor  I  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  I     .    .     .      Macbeth,  i.  5. 

I  dare  cb  all  that  may  become  a  man  ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none i.  7. 

AH  my  pretty  one*  ?    Did  you  say  all  ?    O  hell-kite  I  All  ? iv.  3. 

W^  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop  ? iv.  3. 

He  «as  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again    ....      Hamlet,  i.  a. 

AB  vith  me  *s  meet  that  I  can  £uhion  fit King  Lear,  i.  a. 

AuiciAKCK.  —  Too  good  for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them  .    .    Much  Ado,  iii  3. 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck  all^;iance  from  men's  hearts     1  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

Tongoes  sph  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze  Alliance  in  them  ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 
AujCHOt-Lv.  —  Methinks  you  are  allichoUy :  1  pray  you,  why  is  it  ?  .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  a. 

Bat  indeed  she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholy  and  musing Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

AiUGATOiL  ~  An  alligator  stufied,  and  other  skins  Of  ill-shaped  fishes  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 
AuorrmsT.  —  Give  me  the  poor  alkHtery  my  faither  left  me  by  testament  .    .    .As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 
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Allow  —  Praise  ns  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove Trci.  and  Crtu.  iii.  a. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  's  cheap  as  beast's  ....  /Cing-  Lear^  ii.  4. 
Allowance.  —  Among  ourselves  Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man    .     .    .  Trot,  and  Crtss.  i.  3. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot  Of  very  expert  and  approved 'allowance  .  .  Othello^  ii.  i. 
All-shaking— Thou,  all-shaking  thunder,  Smile  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*  the  world  King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

Allusion.  — I  say,  The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

Almanac.  —  Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  2. 

A  calendar!  look  in  the  almanac  ;  find  out  moonshine Mid.  N.  Dream^\\\.  i. 

They  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report Ant.  and  CUo.x.  %. 

Almighty. —  Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might Love's  L.  Lost^'m.  \. 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty,  Gave  Hector  a  gift v.  2. 

Alms.  —  And  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld Meas./or  Metu.xxx.  i. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back.  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned  And  with  his  charity  slain     ....     CoriolannSy  v.  6. 

Alms-basket.  — They  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

Alonb.  —  She  is  alone.  —  Then  let  her  alone Two  Gen.  0/  U'eronoy  ii.  4. 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy As  Vott  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

Good  alone  is  good  without  a  name. —Vileness  is  so AW^s  WeU^\\.  ^. 

And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone  Am  bound  to  underbear King  Joku^  iii.  i. 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls.  And  made  what  work  I  pleased Corioianust  i.  8. 

We  do  it  not  alone,  sir.  —  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ii.  i. 

I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli :  Alone  I  did  it.     Boy  ! v.  6. 

Measuring  his  affections  by  my  own.  That  most  are  busied  when  they  *re  most  alone  Rom.  &*  JmI.  i.  i. 

^T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother.  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  bbck     .     Hamltty  i.  2. 

All  single  and  alone,  Yet  an  arch -villain  keeps  him  company Timon  0/ Athens^v.  \. 

Alps.  —  Talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apeimines,  The  PjTenean  and  the  river  Po  .    .    .     King  John^  i.  i. 

Were  I  tied  to  run  afoot  Even  to  the  frozen  ri(^;es  of  the  Alps Richard  IL  i.  i. 

Whose  low  vassal  seat  The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Altars.  —  Come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  To  holy  altars Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Alteration. — And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors      .    .      2  Henry  IV. '\\\.  \. 

He 's  full  of  alteration  And  self  reproving :  bring  his  constant  pleasure    ....    King  Lear^  v.  .1. 

That  the  affrighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration Othello^  v.  ?. 

Altitude.  —  Which  he  is  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue Corioianus^  \.  %. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  achopine  HamUt^  ii.  a. 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude  Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  (ell  .  .  King  Lear^  iv.  6. 
Altogether.  —  Yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass Merry  Wivesy  i.  i. 

We  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir.  —  O,  reform  it  ahogether  ....  Hamlet^  iii.  2, 
Always.  —  Before  the  alwa\-8  wind-obeying  deep Com.  of  Errors^  \,  i 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and  says  *  God  give  you  good  rest!  *  ....  iv.  3, 
Amaze.  —  His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes Love's  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper yuOus  Cctsar^  L  2. 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  Hamlet^  ii.  2. 
Amazed.  —  I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour  Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it    .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words Mid.  -V.  Dream,  a\\.  2. 

And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while,  As  on  a  pillory Tarn.  0/ the  Skreru^  W.  i. 

I  am  amazed  with  matter Cymbelin^,  iv.  3. 

Amazement.  —  Be  collected:  No  more  amazement Tempest^  i.  a. 

Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these  things  should  be Meas.  for  Meas.  'w,  ^, 

And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down King  Jokn^  v.  1. 

Your  behaviour  hath  struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration HamUt^  iii.  2, 

Amazon. — The  bouncing  Amazon,  Your  buskined  mistress Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  \\.  |„ 

Thou  art  an  Amazon  And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah 1  Henry  U'l.  i,  j^ 

Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon i  Henry  VI.  iv.  t. 

Ambassador,  —  T  have  not  seen  So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  «j. 

Amber-coloured. — An  amber-coloured  raven  was  well  noted Love'' s  L.  Lost,  \\,  '^\ 

Ambition. —  I  have  no  ambition  To  see  a  goodlier  man Tem^st^  i.  ^ 

A  hope  that  eren  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond ii.  t? 
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Ambition.  —  ThU  is  the  period  of  my  ambition :  O  this  blessed  hour!  ....   Merry  Wives^  iii.  3. 

Fall  of  ambitioiv  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts As  You  Like  It^\.  i. 

Wlio  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun ii.  5. 

Urge  them  while  their  souls  Are  capable  of  this  ambition King  John^  ii.  i, 

Tioo^hts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot  Unlikely  wonders Richard  II.  v.  5. 

IC>weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! \  Henry  IV.  \.  ^. 

Go  forvrard  and  be  choked  with  thy  ambition  ! i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Cboked  «iih  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort ii.  5. 

Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Th«w  days  are  dangerous :  Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition iii.  i. 

I  charge  thee,  fling  ats-ay  ambition :  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Lore  and  meekness,  lord.  Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition v.  3. 

Force  him  with  praises :  pour  in,  pour  in  ;  his  ambition  is  dry TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Bet  '1  n  a  common  proof,  That  lowliness  b  young  ambition's  ladder    ....     Julius  Casar^  ii.  i. 
There  ts  rears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune;  hoiK>ur  for  his  valour;  and  death  for  his  ambition  iii.  a. 

Anbitioo  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff iii.  2. 

Tboa  wouldst  be  great ;  Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without  The  illness  should  attend  it  Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Bot  ody  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other i.  7. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  ! ii.  4- 

I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow .     .    .     HamUU  ii-  a- 

Acd  »hmrs  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it iii.  2. 

Farewdl  the  plumed  troop,  ai>d  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue    ....     Othello.,  iii.  3. 

Anbitiofi,  The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.  \. 

AMBjTioes.— I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish.  To  wish  myself  much  better  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  a. 

0  that  I  were  a  fool !   I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat As  Vou  Like  It/\\.  7. 

(fixzome  with  pride,  ambitions  past  all  thinking,  Self-loving Coriolanus^  iv.  6. 

Ashe  was  valiant,  [  honour  him :  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him  .     .     .    Julius  Casar^  iii.  a. 

Bttt  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ;  And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man iii.  2. 

Tbe  very  substance  of  the  ambitions  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream Hamlety  ii.  2. 

1  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious iii.  t. 

AxfiLES.  —  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily Much  Ado^v.  i. 

ra  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal As  You  Like  Itj  iii.  a. 

Voa  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures Hamlet,  lii.  i. 

Ambunc  —  And  want  love's  majesty  To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Gire  noe  a  torch  :  I  am  not  for  this  ambling Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 

AxsrsH.  —  Who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was  taken  ?     .    ...  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

Ooce  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Ajies.  —  Let  me  say  *  amen '  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer      .    .    .     Mer.  of  V^enice^  iii.  1. 

Will  00  man  say  amen  ?    Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,. amen    ....  Richard II.  iv.  i. 

I  hare  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

One  cried  *  God  bless  us ! '  and 'Amen*  the  other Macbeth/\\.  2. 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '  Amen,'  When  they  did  say  'God  bless  us! '    .     .    .     .      ii.  a. 

I  had  most  need  o(  blessing,  and  *  Amen '  Stuck  in  my  throat ii.  a. 

AMBfB,  — God  amend  us,  God  amend!  we  are  much  out  o'  the  way      .    .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Yf^a  mast  amend  your  drunkenness Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  Ml  amend  my  life x  Henry  IV.  \\\.  i. 

Amevded.  —  1  most  excuse  What  cannot  be  amended Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

AvFNDMEVT.  —  I  sec  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thcc i  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

Awis-ACt  —  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life  .  .  .  Al^s  Well,  ii.  3. 
Amiss.  --  For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss.  When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Seren  times  tried  that  judgement  is.  That  did  never  choose  amiss Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  o- 

Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  a. 

For  tliat  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss  Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  .     .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

At  sin'ft  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Nor  know  I  aught  By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night Otheilo/\\.  %. 

AinTY. — Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity Mid.  N.  Dreamy'w.  \. 

There  taa^  as  well  be  amity  and  lifie  'Tween  snow  and  fire Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 
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Amity.  —  Vou  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god-like  amity .  .    -     Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  4. 

Deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love King  John,  iii.  i. 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

How,  in  one  house.  Should  many  people,  under  two  commands,  Hold  amity? .    .    King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Amplify.  —To  amplify  loo  much,  would  make  much  more,  And  top  extremity v.  3. 

Is't  not  meet  That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in  Other  conclusions  ? Cymbeline^  \.  5. 

Anatomize.  —  Should  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep  As  You  Like  It^  i.  i. 

Anatomized.  —The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool  ii.  7. 

Anatomy.  —  A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank,  A  threadbare  juggler  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors^  v.  r. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy  Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice  .  King  Jokuy  iii.  4. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  Doth  my  name  lodge? Romeo  and  JulieU  iii.  3. 

Ancestors.  —  All  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may Merry  Wives^  i.  i . 

She  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors :  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept  .  .  Much  Ado^v.  1. 
An  honour  'longing  to  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .  .  .  Ai/^s  IVell^  iv.  2. 
Yielded  with  compromise  That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors x  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Times  that  you  shall  look  upon  When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors   .    .    .      2  Henry  IV.  W.  ^. 

Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors HenryV.\.2. 

For  Romans  now  Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors Julius  Ceesar^  i.  3. 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome  The  Tarquin  drive ii.  i. 

Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors iii.  2. 

Ancestry.  —  Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  I  do  applaud  thy  spirit  Two  Gen.  ^  Verona,  v.  4. 
Not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Anchisbs.  -   As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear.  So  bear  I  thee 2  Henry  VI.  v.  2, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder  The  old  Anchises  bear     .    .    .      Juiius  Casar,  i.  2. 

Anchor. — The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass  ? Merry  IVives,  \.  -i. 

You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold :  When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home  IVintet^s  Tale,  L  2. 
Nothing  80  certain  as  your  anchors,  who  Do  their  best  ofllice,  if  they  can  but  stay  you  ...  iv.  4. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding>anchor  lost.  And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  3  Henry  VI.  v.  4, 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones Richard  III.  \.  4. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  I Hamlet^  iiL  a. 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect  and  die  With  looking  on  his  life Ani.  and  Cleo.  \.  ^. 

Ancient.  —  He  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish>like  smell Tempest,  ii.  a. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  3. 

As  an  ancient  tale  new  told,  And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome King  John,  iv.  i. 

Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient x  Henry  IV.  \v.  -^^ 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  andent  ears Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Ancient  damnation!  O  most  wicked  fiend iii.  5. 

Let 's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings King  Lear,  v.  1. 

This  is  my  ancient ;  this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left :  I  am  not  drunk  now  .     Othello,  \\.  3, 

Andirons.  —  Her  andirons —  I  had  forgot  them  —  were  two  winking  Cupids  Of  silver  Cymbeline,  ii.  4 

Angel. — Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels*  faces  ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  \\\.  1 
She  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's  purse :  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels  .  .  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  aneels  weep .    .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 

Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devifs  horn  ;  'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest 'i-  4 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide.  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  t iii.  a 

He  that  came  behind  you.  sir,  like  an  evil  angel Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3 

It  i»  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light iv.  3 

Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  a 

An  angel  is  not  evil ;  I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil v.  a 

What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? Mid.  M  Dream,  iii.   | 

They  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  ^ 

In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins v.   1 

At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  a 

What  angel  shall  bless  this  unworthy  husband  ? A ir s  JVeU,  u\ .  ^ 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots;  imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty  .  King  John,  iii.  3 
Then  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right  .    .    .  Richard  //.iii.  ^ 
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AxoL. — O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel  to  thee i  Henry  IV,  iii.  3. 

Aj  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus iv.  1. 

Urn  boctle  makes  an  angel.  —  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour iv.  a. 

There  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the  devil  outbids  him  too a  Henry  /K  il  4. 

Cnsideratitm,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  ofiending  Adam  out  of  him  .    .   Henry  V.  i.  i. 

M»e  vooderfnl,  when  angels  are  so  angry Richard  HI.  L  a. 

Thee  came  wandering  by  A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair i.  4. 

That  kves  him  with  thai  excellence  That  angels  love  good  men  with  ....     Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts iii.  i. 

1  durge  thee,  fling  away  ambition :  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels iii.  3. 

Sff,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel iv.  1 . 

Votsen  are  angels, wooing :  Things  won  are  done;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  Trai,  and  Creu.  i.  2. 

Cosrtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed,  As  bending  angels i.  3. 

She  ipeaks :  O,  speak  again,  bright  angel ! Romeo  and  yuliet^  ix.  z. 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel*s  monument.  And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives v.  1. 

Hii  TirtMs  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued Macbeth^  x.  7. 

A^els  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell iv.  3. 

ilsgdsand  ministers  of  gTa<x  defend  us!     Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health Hamlet^'u^ 

In  KtioD  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god ! ii.  a. 

Heip^angek!    Make  assay  I     Bow,  stubborn  knees iii.  3. 

That  Bwnster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ....  iii.  4. 
A  Bsoi^ering  angel  shall  my  sister  be.  When  thou  liest  howling v.  i. 

Good  night,  sweet  prince ;  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! v.  3. 

Cnak  not,  black  angel ;  1  have  no  food  for  thee King  Lear^  iii.  6. 

0,  the  more  angel  she.  And  you  the  blacker  devil  I OtheUo^  v.  a. 

Cane  hu  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation v.  3. 

AiGES.  —  Never  till  this  day  Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distempered  ....  Tempest^  iv.  i. 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him  and  beat  him  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods.  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air  .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Look,  here  comes  the  duke.  — -  With  bis  eyes  full  of  anger As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3. 

0,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip !  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 
Soaetioie  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant     .    .    .      \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

Tks  is  tte  deadly  spite  that  angers  me iii.  i. 

ia^er  is  Kke  A  fall-hot  horse;  who  being  allowed  his  way  Self-meitle  tires  him  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 
Anger  *»  my  meat ;   I  sup  upon  myself  And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding  ....    Coriolanut,  iv.  3. 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry? Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

I4I  grief  Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Locked  he  frowniDgly?— A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger Hamlet,  i.  2. 

l^fiow  yoo  00  reverence  ?  —  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Vever  ai^er  made  good  guard  for  itself Ant.  and  Cleo.  W.  i. 

Asattia  —  T  would  have  angered  any  heart  alive Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

That  being  aigered,  her  revenge  being  nigh,  Bade  her  wrong  stay  and  her  displeasure  fly  Othello,  ii.  t. 

I  am  ^ted  with  a  fool.  Frighted,  and  angered  worse Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

*«»«.  —  Nero  n  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

A»«Jsc  —  I  am  angling  now.  Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line .  .  W inter'' s  Tale,  i.  2. 
The  ;dea»nt*st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

T «u  merry  when  You  wagered  on  your  angling Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

A*^*T.  —  O,  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  I Mid  N.  Dream^  iii.  3. 

^^ext  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry Richard  III.  \.  2. 

(^  your  dispontions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures Coriolan$is,  ix.  1. 

Tvbe  in  anger  is  impiety ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry  ? Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

•^*GnsH.  —  \%  there  no  play.  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ?  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  \. 
One  (be  bams  out  another's  burning.  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  a. 

Many  nmples  operative, whose  power  Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

^^.  then,  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  By  your  eyes'  anguish iv.  6. 

0 Spartan  do^  More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea! Othello,  \.  2. 

AsoKAU  •*  Those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality Much  A  do,  is.  \. 
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Animal.  —  He  »  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  daller  parts     ....      Levels  L.  Losty  iv.  a. 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men Mer.  of  Venicet  \\.  \. 

Thebeauty  of  the  world!  the  paragon  of  animals  ! HamUt^\\.2. 

But  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Annals.  —  If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true, 'tis  there Corioiattus^y.b, 

Annothanize.  —Which  to  annothanize  in  the  vulgar,  O  base  and  obscure  viJgar !  Levis  L.  Lost^  iv.  i. 

Annoyance.  —  Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance Macbeth^  y.  \. 

Like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  lowers,  To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest .    King  Johtt,  v.  2. 

Anointed.  —  The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers  Lovis  L.  Losty  iii.  1. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  oflf  from  an  anointed  king  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Another.  —  My  cousin 's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another Much  Ado^  iii.  4. 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame  !    One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name     .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  w.  i. 

Ohell!  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream^'x.  1. 

Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third  cannot  be  matched Afer.  e/"  ^«"<'«'i  i».  I• 
They  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are  j4s  Vou  Like  Ity  in.  2. 

Pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or  another Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

As  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts  ;  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities    2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
What  is  he  more  than  another?  —  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another ;  I  '11  go  look  on v.  4. 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ;  One  time  will  owe  another  ....   Cario/annSt  V\i.  t. 
One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  and ^ti/iet^  L  a. 

Lend  to  each  man  enough,  thai  one  need  not  lend  to  another Timonof  Athens,  \\\.  fy. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.  So  fast  they  follow Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none,  To  lead  their  business Othello,  \.  i. 

Answer.  —  I  come  to  answer  thy  best  pleasure Tempest,  i.  a, 

A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep.  —  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verofta,  i.  1. 

Leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct  answer Mens. /or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers ;  thou  heatest  my  blood Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  a. 

What,  will  you  tear  Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue ! Mid.  N.  Dream^'xu.  3. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer  A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch     ....      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew iv-   1. 

I 'II  not  answer  that:  But,  say,  it  is  my  humour:  is  it  answered? !^    *• 

This  is.no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man,  To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty iv.    i. 

I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answers iv.   i . 

You  are  full  of  pretty  answers As  You  Like  It,  \\\.  -a. 

Never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue iv.    i . 

We  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for v-.   i. 

I  am  so  full  of  business,  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely All^s  WeH,\,    %, 

But  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men ii.  a. 

Marry,  that *s  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions ii-  a. 

By  all  means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer Twelfth  N igkt^  \.  a. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And  thanks iii.  3. 

Then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book /Cing  yoArty  \.    >, 

I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial     .     .    .    Richard  / 1.  \,    ,, 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  '  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir'      .  a  Henry  ly.  \\.   a, 

Quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree Henry  y.W,   y 

We  will  suddenly  Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer v.x 

What  means  this  silence  ?    Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? \  Henry  VI.  W,   ^ 

Here  I  stand  to  answer  thee.  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort 3  Henry  VI.  ii.    ^ 

Wherefore  not  afield  ? — Because  not  there :  this  woman's  answer  sorts  .    .       Troi.  and  Cress,   i.    , 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers ^'-3 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter Romeo  and  Juliet,  i  i ,    ^ 

Answer  every  roan  directly.  — Ay,  and  briefly.  —  Ay,  and  wisely    .          ...    Julius  Ctesar,  \\\^    ^ 
Vou'U  rue  the  time  That  clogs  me  with  this  answer Macbeth,  Hi ^  ^ 
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Aacswss.  —  O,  answer  me  I    Let  me  not  bunt  in  ignorance HamUty  i.  4. 

At  more  cxtuMdered  time  wc  'II  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business ii.  a. 

If  it  ftball  please  you  to  make  mc  a  wholesome  answer iii.  a. 

Soch  answer  as  I  can  make,  you  shall  command iii.  2. 

He  11  ooc  feel  wrongs  Which  tie  him  to  an  answer King  Lear^  iv.  a. 

I  am  not  well ;  ebe  I  should  answer  From  a  full-flowing  stomach v.  3. 

AxswEBED.  —  Would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered Me<u.for  Meas,\\\.  ^. 

Nov  methinks  You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered Mer.  0/  Venkt^  iv.  i. 

Thi»  mast  be  answered  either  here  or  heuce King  Jokn^  iv.  a. 

Thoe  &uJts  are  easy,  quickly  answered 2  Henry  VL  iii.  1. 

AsswsKEsT.  —  If  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself HamUt,  v.  1. 

.\jrr.— We  'U  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there  *s  no  labouring  i'  the  winter  King  Lear  ^  ii.  4. 
Ajtthem.  —  Breathe  it  in  mine  car,  As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour  Two  Gen.  0/  Veronoy  iii.  i . 

For  ray  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

AjrrHkoPOFHAGi  and  men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders Othello^  i.  3. 

AxTHKOPopHACLNiA.v.  —  He  Ml  spcak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  .  .  Merry  iViveSj  iv.  5. 
AsTic— We  can  contain  ourselves.  Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  Indue  1. 

Aijd  there  the  antic  sits,  Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Fobbed  as  it  Is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law i  Henry  J  V.  i.  a. 

For  indeed  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man Henry  K.  iii.  a. 

T^oc  antic  death,  which  laugh' st  us  here  to  scorn i  Henry  VJ.  iv.  7. 

I H  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound.  While  you  perform  your  antic  round Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

At  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet  To  put  an  antic  disposition  on  ....  HantUt^  i.  5. 
AmarATiNG.  —  Fresh  and  fair,  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage  .    .    Trot,  and  Crest,  iv.  5. 

AsTKiPATioN.  —  So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery HamUty  li.  a. 

AjrtiocED.  —  The  wild  di^uise  hath  almost  Anticked  us  all Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  7. 

AjrnooTE.  — Trust  not  the  physician:  His  antidotes  are  poison Titnon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote  Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom Macbeth^  v.  3. 

AirnPATHV.  —  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy  Than  I  and  such  a  knave .  .  .  King  Lear^  ii.  a. 
Ajthk^des.  —  I  win  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 

We  sboold  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 

Wliile  we  were  wandering  with  the  Antipodes Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Tboa  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

AmQUARV. — Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise  Troi.&'Cres.  ii.3. 
Avrti^CB.  —  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antique,  Made  a  foul  blot Much  A  do^  \\\.  i. 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  (he  antique  world !  .    .     .      As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

I  sever  may  believe  These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys Mid.  /V.  Pream.,  v.  1. 

In  ihis  the  antique  and  well-noted  face  Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured     .     .  King  John^  iv.  2. 

Nerer  believe  it :   I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane Hamlet,  v.  2. 

AsTivtriTY.  —  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee Al/^s  IVell,  ii.  $. 

Vbose  boi^hs  vrere  mossed  with  age.  And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Afid  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

k\  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin.  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known    ....     Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Axnss.  —  Of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills Othello^  i.  3. 

Asviu  —  Here  I  clip  The  anvil  of  my  sword Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus.  The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool  King  John,  iv.  a. 
APACt.— Our  nu|AiaI  hour  Draws  on  apace Mid.  N.  Dream, '\.  i. 

Soail  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Galiop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds.  Towards  Phoebus'  lodging     .     .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  a. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn Macbeth^  iii.  3. 

Aft.  —  Be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  With  foreheads  villanous  low Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Uii  gUny  essence,  like  an  angry  ape.  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks     ....      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man  ....     Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

This  ts  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

Mo»e new-fuigled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

And  few  yom- love  to  her  lesui  apes  in  hell Tam.  0/ thr  Shrew,  \\.  i. 

Ttm  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  like  hoimds Julius  Ceesar,  v.  i. 
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Apb.  —  Like  the  famous  ape,  To  try  condusionB,  in  the  basket  creep Hamltt^  iiL  4. 

He  keeps  them  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw iv.  s. 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! Cymbelme,  it  2. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys iv.  2. 

Apennines.  —  Talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po  King  John^  \.  1. 
Apollo.  —  As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo v.  a. 

Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ;  The  dove  pursues  the  griflSn  .    .    Mid.  .V.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

Hark !  Apollo  plays  And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing    .     .     .      Tarn,  of  the  SkreWy  Indue  a. 

Whose  youth  and  freshness  Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning    Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on iii.  3. 

Apoplexy.  — This  apoplexy  is,  as  1  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  his  end iv.  4. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible CorioUinus^  iv   5. 

Apostle.  —  His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

By  the  apdstle  Paul,  shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard  Richard  HI.  v.  3. 
Apostraphas.  —  You  find  not  the  apostraphas,  and  so  miss  the  accent .  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 
Apothecary.  —  I  do  remember  an  apothecary,  And  hereabouts  he  dwells      .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  1. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Apparel.  — -  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief Meeu./or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger ;  Bear  a  fair  presence Com.  0/ Errors,  m.  z. 

You  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

1  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man iii   3. 

Remember  thy  courtesy ;  I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  t. 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch ;  Some  sleeves,  some  hats  .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out Mer.  0/  Venice,  iL  5. 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man*s  apparel As  Von  Lihe  I/,  ii.  4. 

A  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy    .    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

You  might  have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin 2  Henry  I V.  iii.  x. 

His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins iii.  a. 

What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? yvlius  Cetsar,  i.  i. 

Rich,  not  gaudy ;  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Apparelled.  —  On  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparelled.  So  clear,  so  shining    ....  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit     .    .     M$4chAdo,iv.  t. 

Not  so  well  apparelled  As  I  wish  you  were Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

See  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the  spring Pericles,  i.  1. 

Apparent.  ♦-Were  it  not  here  apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented  Richard  1 1 1,  ii.  a. 

So  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 
Apparition.  — - 1  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face  Alnch  Ado,  iv.  t . 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes  That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition  .    Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

Each  word  made  true  and  good,  The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father    .    .    .      Hamlet,  i.  a. 

Appbached.  —  For  your  passions  Have  to  the  full  appeached Ali^s  lVell,\.  ^. 

Appear.  —Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help! Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear  By  the  time  I  linger  here ii.  9. 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world!      .     .     As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Not  almost  appears.  It  doth  appear Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this yulins  Ceesar,  iv.  3, 

Appearance. — There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him Much  Ado,  m.  x. 

This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof  Of  your  accustomed  diligence  .    .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face  Bears  a  command  in 't Coriolanus,  \y.  ^, 

He  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance.  Even  on  the  instant Othello,  i.  a. 

Appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender Love's  L.  Lost,  L  a. 

The  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee  Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage  Romeo  and  Juliet y  iii.  i. 
Appbrtainmbnts. — We  lay  by  Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  '^. 
Appbrtinent.  — An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them     .    .  a  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
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AppsxTiMmirr.  —  Famish  him  with  all  appertinents  Belonging  to  his  honour ....  Henry  V,  it  2. 

ArrariTC  —  Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite Meas./or  Metu.xi.  4. 

Hookii^  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws ! ii.  4. 

The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  buming<^ass !  .  .  .  Merry  IVives^  L  3. 
I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage:  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  ....  Aluch  Ado^  ii.  3. 
Who  riseih  from  a  feast  With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ?  .  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  6. 
GiTe  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting.  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die   .    .    Tweiftk  Nighty  L  i. 

You  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite i.  5. 

Their  love  may  be  called  appetite.  No  motion  of  the  liver  but  the  palate ii.  4. 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast ......    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Bdike  then  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got   .     .    .     . 2  Henry  IV.W.  z. 

Your  affections  and  your  appetites  and  your  digestions  doo's  not  agree  with  it .    .    .  Henry  K.  v.  1. 

Thra  to  breakfast  with  What  appetite  you  have Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are  Most  disobedient  and  refractory  .    .      Troi.  Mtd  Creu.  ii.  2. 

I  have  a  woman* s  longing,  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal iiL  3. 

Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite  That  what  he  will  he  does v.  5. 

Uoto  the  appetite  and  afiection  common  Of  the  whole  body Corioiantu^  i.  i. 

Yoar  a&ctioos  are  a  sick  man's  appetite i.  i. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite Titiu  Andron.  m.  i. 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite Romeo  and  JulUi^  iL  6. 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite      ....      Julius  Casar^  i.  2. 

Now.  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.  And  health  on  both  I Macbeth/m.  ^ 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite ^'ffT  L'^r^  i-  <• 

I  therefore  beg  it  not.  To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite Othello^  i.  3. 

That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatxires  ours,  And  not  their  appetites iii.  3. 

Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  doyless  sauce  his  appetite Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  1. 

1  ara  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite Cymbeiine^  iii.  6. 

AFrt-ALTD.  —  I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo,  That  should  apf^ud  again .    .    .    Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

ArrLACss.  —  Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well  Their  loud  applause  .    .    .  Meas./or  Meat.  i.  i. 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout.  Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 
That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  tnt>ils  in  loud  applause Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

And  bow  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause ! ii.  3. 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are  For  some  new  honours Ju/ius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

That  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts !  Othello^  ii.  3. 
Aptlsi.  —  Hit  with  Cupid's  archery.  Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

L^  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart     .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Fvih,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples 7am.  o/the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

As  ossch  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all  one iv.  2. 

Up  axKi  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart iv.  3. 

Asa  sqoash  is  before  't is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  't is  almost  an  apple     .    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Aa  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  Than  these  two  creatures v.  i. 

And  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Tlvie  are  the  ^'ouths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples   .      Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

Though  she  *s  as  like  this  as  a  crab 's  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell .  King  Lear,  i.  5. 
Ams-jouje.  —  I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-john .      \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  %. 

Thoe  knowest  Sir  John  cannot  endure  an  apple-john 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A?ruAXCK.  —  Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life  In  base  appliances .    .     .    Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

HHtb  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot 2  Henry  IV.\\\.  x. 

Ask  God  for  temperance ;  that's  the  appliance  only  Which  your  disease  requires    Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Dbeascs  desperate  grown  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved.  Or  not  at  all      ...    Hamlet^  iv.  3. 

ArpoiNT.  — To  make  us  public  sport,  appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow     Merry  Wives^  iv.  4. 

Kttwxrumxt.  — Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed     .    .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

My  appointments  have  in  them  a  need  Greater  than  shows  itself  at  the  first  view  .  AU^s  Well^  ii.  5. 

Here  art  thoa  in  appointment  fresh  and  (air,  Anticipating  time Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

ArntcHSXo. — You  apprehend  passing  shrewdly MuchAdOi\\.i. 
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Apprehend  nothing  but  jollity IVinter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

If  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy   Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend  More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends     ....      v.  1. 

He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,  But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend  i  Henry  /K.  i.  3. 

To  apprehend  thus,  Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see Cytnbeline,  iii.  3. 

Apprehension.  —  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1. 

God  help  me!  how  long  have  you  professed  apprehension  ? Muck  Adcs'xix.  ^ 

That  from  the  eye  his  function  takes.  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  Mid.X.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  ....    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Think  how  such  an  apprehension  May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction ....      t  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

I n  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god! Hamlet^\\.i. 

In  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills  The  unseen  good  old  man iv.  i. 

Who  hast  a  breast  so  pure,  But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  Keepleets  and  law>days?  Othello^  iii.  3. 
Apprehensive.  —  Whose  apprehensive  senses  AH  but  new  things  disdain .  .  .  .  AlVs  IVell^  i.  a. 
Apprenticehood.  —  Must  1  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood  To  foreign  passages?  Richard II.  i.  3. 
Approach.— What  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life.  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros MacbetK  iii.  4. 

Appropriation.  —  He  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 
Approve. — Some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text iii.  2. 

I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion Twelfth  Sights  iv.  a. 

I  am  full  sorry  That  he  approves  the  common  liar Ant.  and  Cleo.x.  i. 

Approved.  —  He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain? iv.  1. 

Amongst  the  rest.  There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down AU^s  WeU,\. -^^ 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters Othello,  i.  3. 

Appurtenance. — The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony  ....  Hamlets  W. -x, 
Apricocks.  —  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries.  With  purple  grapes  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 
April.  —  Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims,  To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  dayl    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed As  You  Like  It,  \\,  i. 

He  will  weep  you,  an  't  were  a  man  bom  in  April Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads    ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  a. 

The  April  *s  in  her  eyes:  it  is  love's  spring,  And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on  Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  2. 
Apron. —The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons 2  Henry  VI.  \y.  a. 

Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ? jftdius  Cetsar, '\.  i. 

Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

Apron-men. —  You  have  made  good  work,  You  and  your  apron-men Coriolanus,  \v,  ti. 

Apt.  —  Thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hanl  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good    Much  Ada,  i.  i . 

I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt?  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty? Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales ii.  1 . 

She 's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \\.  t. 

I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt  For  this  aflair Txvelfth  Night,  x,  4. 

I  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly,  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die v.  i. 

You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  an  you  will  give  me  occasion  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iii.   1. 

That  she  loves  him, 't  is  apt  and  of  great  credit Othello,  n.  %. 

Apter.  —  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do  than  to  confess  she  does As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand    ....   z  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

Aptest. — Counsel  every  man  The  aptest  way  for  safety i.  1. 

Aptness.  —They  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  10  take  all  p)ower  from  the  people    ....   Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

And  be  friended  With  aptness  of  the  season Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Arabia. — That  in  Arabia  There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix' throne Tempest,  \\\,  -^^ 

The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now Mer.  of  Venice,  '\\.  7. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Arabian.  —  Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum Othello,  yt,  a. 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare,  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird Cymbelin*,  i.  6. 
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AiBiTRATOR.  —  And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time,  Will  one  day  end  it  .    Troi.  and  Creu.  iv.  5. 

But  DOW  the  arbtinitor  of  despairs,  Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries  .  .  i  Henry  VL  ii.  5. 
Akch.  —  Who.  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide Coriolanusj  v.  4. 

Hath  natnre  given  them  eyes  To  see  this  vaulted  arch  ? Cymbeliney  i.  6. 

AiCHER. —  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer Muck  Adoyxx.  t. 

A  well-experienced  archer  hiu  the  mark  His  eye  doth  level  at Pericles,  i.  1. 

Arch-mock.  —  O,  *t  is  the  spile  of  hell,  the  fiends'  arch-mock Othelloy  iv.  1. 

Abch-\illain.  —  In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms.  Be  an  arch-villain  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

AH  single  and  alone.  Yet  an'arch-viibin  keeps  him  company Timon  of  Athens^  \.  \. 

AxDocs.  — The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver     Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Proclaim  no  shame  When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge Hamlet^  iiL  4. 

Arcau  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life v.  1. 

Amgo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun 2  Henry  VJ.  iv.  x 

Abgck.  —  But  I  had  rather  You  woold  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  6uher Richard  II.  x.  3. 

0  God,  forgive  him !     So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ;  Let's  think  in  private  more Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

h  argnes  a  distempered  head  So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  .     .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

Aacui.fG.  —  1  promise  you,  I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt     .     .   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

If  aigurag  tnake  us  sweat.  The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops  ....  Julius  Casar,  v.  1. 
AsGUUEXT.  —  Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  hdling  in  love     ....     Afwh  Ado^  ii.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument.  Do  it  in  notes ii.  3< 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly ii.  3- 

Fca*  shape,  for  bearing,  aigument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  m  report iii.  i. 

'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument Love's  L.  Lost^xv.  i. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument v.  i. 

Therefore  I  *11  darkly  end  the  argtunent v.  a. 

Love  doth  approach  disguised,  Armed  in  arguments v.  a. 

Yet,  since  lovers  argument  was  first  on  foot,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it v.  2. 

Grmraded  upon  no  other  argument  But  that  the  people  praise  her As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

1  shoald  not  seek  an  absent  argument  Of  my  revenge,  thou  present iii.  i. 

Tn  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times     .    .     .    Airs  IVell,  ii.  3. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

What  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after.  Is  the  argument  of  Time     ....  IVinter's  Taie,  iv.  x. 

As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument Richard  II.  i.  i. 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  forever    .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Oar  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk 2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

From  mom  till  even  fought  And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument      .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

With  Hes  well  steeled  with  Iveighty  arguments Richard  III.  x.  \, 

1  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ;  It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

No,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that  has  his  argument ii.  3. 

I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once.  —  But  that 's  no  argimient  for  kissing  now     ....     iv.  5. 

And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing TimonofAthens.W.i. 

Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?    1$  there  no  offence  in  't  ? iii.  2. 

Rightly  to  be  great  Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument iv.  4. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Mpst  best,  most  dearest  ....    King  Lear,  i.  i. 

I  mean  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  argumenu ii.  i. 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither  He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  Aut.  and  Cleo.  iii.  la. 

Akgus.  — Purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

One  that  will  do  the  deed  Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 
AaiACHXB.  —  Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 
Asight.  —  Report  me  and  my  cause  aright  To  the  unsatisfied Hamlet,  v.  2. 

I  do  beseech  you  To  understand  my  purposes  aright King  Lear,  i.  4. 

When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance iv.  3. 

Arioh.  —  Like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,  I  saw  him Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

AxxirroTLB.— So  devote  to  Aristotle^s  checks  As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured  Tam.ofthe  Shrew,  i.  i . 
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Aristotlb.  —  Whom  Aristotle  thought  Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  .  .  .  Trot,  and  Crest,  iL  a. 
Akithmbtic  —  But  now 't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic Coriolanus^vci.  \^ 

A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulara  therein  to  a  total    .    .       Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

Ruminates  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning    .     iii.  3. 

A  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic     .    .     Romeo  and  Jtdiet^  iii.  i. 

To  divide  him  in ventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory HatnUt,y,i, 

Spare  your  arithmetic:  never  count  the  turns;  Once,  and  a  million! CymbelineyXi.  \, 

Arithmbtician.  —  And  what  was  he  ?    Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician Othello^  i.  i. 

Ar k. — There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  A  s  Vou  Like  It^  v.  4. 
Arm.  —  Sitting,  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot Tempest,  \.  2. 

To  wreathe  your  arms  like  a  maleomtent ;  to  relish  a  love-song.    .    .    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  u.  t. 

Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms :  Nothing  becomes  him  ill Love''s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

With  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit iii.  i. 

Giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid ;  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms iii.  i. 

Look  you  arm  yourself  To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will Mid  AT.  Dream,  L  i. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms iv.  i. 

For  my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end  ....     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Why  dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o' thb  fashion  ? AU^s  H'ellyU.  ^ 

"iAj  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods,  My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffed,  my  face  so  thin  King  John,  L  i. 

Arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions iii.  t. 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms.  And  we  shall  shock  them v.  7. 

By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent  This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent .    .    Richard  //.  t  i. 

Both  together  Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms 1  Henry  iy.\.  1. 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ;  And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone.  Ascribe  we  all    .      Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings i  Henry  VL  i.  i. 

By  some  odd  gimmors  or  device  Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks i.  3. 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments Richard  III. '\.  t. 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law v.  3. 

God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  victorious  friends ;  The  day  is  ours v.  5. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

O,  let  me  clip  ye  In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  wooed Corioiansts,  \.  ft. 

Behind  him  he  leaves  tears :  Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in 's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ii.  i. 

Arm  yourself  To  answer  mildly iii.  », 

What  an  arm  he  has !  he  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb iv.  5. 

And  Romeo  Leap  to  these  arms,  untalked  of  and  unseen Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii  a. 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  afiiray iii.  5. 

Eyes,  look  your  last!  Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  I v.  3. 

Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across yulbts  Ceesar,  ii.  ^ 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far,  To  be  afeard? ii.  3. 

He  whose  sable  arms,  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  And  by  opposing  end  them iii.  i. 

Was  he  a  gentleman .'  —  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms v.  1. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigm/s  straw  does  pierce  it    . King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart.  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice v.  3. 

With  his  strong  arms  He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out  As  he  Md  burst  heaven   .    .      v.  3. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith Othello,  L  3. 

With  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword,  I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  v.  2. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean:  his  reared  arm  Crested  the  world Ant.  and  Cleo  v.  a. 

Have  not  I  An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds.  As  in  a  title>page,  your  worth  in  arms   .    .    Pericles,  ii.  3. 

Arm  ADO. — This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  x. 

Armadobs.  —  Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 
Armbd. — And  am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit Mer.  of  Venice,  \y.  x. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  say  ?  —  But  little :  I  am  armed  and  well  prepared iv.  t . 

Happy  be  thy  speed !     But  be  thou  armed  for  some  unhappy  words   .    .     Tam,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 
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Armed.  —  Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  wortt  can  happen 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

I  am  annedf  And  dangers  are  to  roe  indifferent Jnlhu  Casar,  i.  3. 

There  is  no  terror.  Cassias,  in  your  threatSi  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty     ....     iv.  3. 

A  figare  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe HamleU  i.  a. 

Araied,  say  you  ?  —  Armed,  my  lord.  —  From  top  to  toe ?  —  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot  .  .  .  i.  2. 
AiH-GAUKT.  —  So  he  noddedi  And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed  .  .  Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  5. 
AsMiKG.  —  Confirmations,  point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity  .    .    .  AU^s  IVellt  iv.  3. 

Aming  myself  with  patience  To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers  .  .  Jnlim  Ctesary  v.  1. 
Akmi POTENT. —The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty,  Gave  Hector  a  gift  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

The  manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier AU^s  tVeU/w.  %. 

AiMotrs.  —  Like  unscoured  armour,  hung  by  the  wall Meeu.  for  Meas.  i.  2. 

He  would  have  walked  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a  good  armour Much  Adoy  ii.  3. 

Whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on,  Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field  King  Johny  ii.  i. 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day.  That  scalds  with  safety 2  H*nry  IV.'vf.  i. 

If  their  heads  had  any  intellectual  armour Henry  V.  iti.  7. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound.  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind  Hamiety  iii.  3. 
AutouRERS.  —  The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights,  With  busy  hammers .  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 
Assnr.  —  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me  .    .    .    .    Mnch  Adoy  ii.  1. 

That  war  against  your  own  affections  And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  Lovers  L.  LotU  i*  i. 

The  fool  hath  (Wanted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  5. 

Through  the  foul  womb  of  night  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds     .     .    .     Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Atoivr  thee,  witch !  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries Meubeiky  \.  3. 

AiKAXT.  —  'T  IS  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offer  *t  .    .      Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

See  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jacksauce iv.  7. 

An  arrant  traitor  as  any  18  in  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England! iv.  8. 

What  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is iv.  8. 

The  moon  *s  an  arrant  thief.  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun     .  Timon  0/ AthenSy  iv.  3. 

There 's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he's  an  arrant  knave    ....     HamUty  i.  5. 

We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.    Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery iii.  r. 

AxiAT.  —  I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live Meas. /or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Sunday  comes  apace :  We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array    .    .    Tam.  of  the  Shrewy  ii.  i. 

Neither  art  thou  the  worse  For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array iv.  3. 

As  the  custom  is.  In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church Romeo  and  Jnliety  iv.  5. 

Set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array King  Leary  iii.  4. 

AnrisT.  —  This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest Hamlety  v.  a. 

AativAKCB.  —  Every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance Othelloy  ii.  i. 

AaaoGANCB.— Monstrous  arrogance  I  Thou  best,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble  I  Tam.  of  the  SkreWy  iv.  3. 

SopT^  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees Troi.  attd  Cress,  iii.  3. 

AuoGAKCY.  —  Your  heart  Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride.  .  .  Henry  VI II.  ii.  4. 
Anew.  —  Of  this  matter  is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made Much  Adoy'\\\.  i. 

Thenk>vioggoesby  haps:  Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps iii.  1. 

Their  conceits  have  wings  fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought  ....  Lov^s  L.  Losty  v.  a. 

Look  how  I  go,  Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  2. 

Bat  if  yoQ  please  To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way Mer.  of  Venice/\.  \. 

Then  ^all  yon  know  the  wounds  invisible  That  love's  keen  arrows  make    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii  5. 

That  arrows  fled  not  swifrer  toward  their  aim  Than  did  our  soldiers 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways,  Come  to  one  mark Henry  V.  \.  a. 

She'n  not  be  hit  With  Cupid*s  arrow ;  she  hath  Dianas  wit Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Whether  *t  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Hamlety  iii.  1. 

My  arrows,  Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind iv.  7. 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  And  hurt  my  brother v.  a. 

And  like  an  arrow  shot  From  a  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark Periclesy  i.  i. 

AST.  — So  reputed  in  dignity,  and  for  the  liberal  arts  Without  a  parallel Tempesty\.2. 

She  hath  prosperous  art  When  she  ivill  play  with  reason  and  discourse    .    .    .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  2. 

Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe,  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art .    .    .  Love*s  L.  Losty  i.  i. 

WcU  fitted  ra  arts,  glorious  in  arms :  Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well     ....      ii.  1. 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend iv.  a. 
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Art.  —  Other  slow  art*  entirely  keep  the  brain Lov^s  L.  Last,  iv.  3. 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes,  That  show;  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world    .     iv.  3. 

Nature  shows  art,  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart    .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Drtam^  ii.  3. 

He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good-breeding  As  You  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

A  magician  most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable v.  3. 

Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate AWs  lVell^\\.  \. 

I  know  most  sure  My  art  is  not  past  power  nor  you  past  cure ii.  1. 

O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! Twelfth  NighU  i.  3. 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares  With  great  creating  natui;p    .    .  Winter's  TaJe,  iv.  4. 

Over  that  art  Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art  That  nature  makes iv.  4. 

This  is  an  art  Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but  The  art  itself  is  nature    ...     iv.  4. 

Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art  And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments      i  Henry  I V.  iii.  i . 

Poor  and  mangled  Peace,  Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births Henry  V.  v.  2. 

,     Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount.  And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art  i  Henry  I'/,  v.  3. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art.  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart Henry  VIII.  \\\.  \. 

So  famous,  So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising iv.  2. 

Now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature Romeo  and  Jidiet^  ii.  4. 

Stuff  so  fine  and  smooth  That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art Timonof  Athens^s.  \. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,  But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so      .    JtUius  Ceesnr,  iv.  3. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together  And  choke  their  art Macbetky  i.  2. 

There 's  no  art  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face i.  4. 

My  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing:  tell  me,  if  your  art  Can  tell  so  much  ? iv.  1. 

Wretched  sotils  That  stay  bis  cure :  their  malady  convinces  The  great  assay  of  art   ...    .     iv.  3. 

More  matter,  with  less  art  —  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all Hamlei,  ii.  3. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers :  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ii.  3. 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art.  To  speak  and  purpose  not King  Lear^  i.  i. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious iii.  2. 

Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect iv.  6. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows.  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity iv.  6. 

An  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant Othello^  i.  2. 

In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed,  To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed  Pericles^  ii.  3. 

That  ever  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses :  Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  .  v.  Gower. 
Arteries.  —  Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  ^ 
Artery.  —  Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion*s  nerve  Hamiet^  i.  4, 
Arthur.  — Therefore,  never,  never  Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more    .    .    .  King-  John,  iii.  4. 

He 's  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Article.  —  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye  O'erglanced  the  articles v.  3. 

1  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  Some  of  these  articles Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  delated  articles  allow Hamlet,  i.  a. 

In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article v.  a. 

The  main  article  I  do  approve  In  fearful  sense Othello^  i.  3. 

Artificer.  —  Another  lean  unwashed  artificer  Cuts  off  his  tale King  Johny'vi.  i. 

Artist.  —  The  artist  and  unread.  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed.  To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed  Pericles,  ii.  3. 
Artless.  — -  So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt  .  .  Hamlet^  iv.  5. 
A.SCR1BS.  — Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie.  Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven      .    .     All^s  H'ell,  L  1. 

0  God,  thy  arm  was  here ;  And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone,  Ascribe  we  all  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 
Ashamed.  —  What  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  3. 

1  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  To  offer  war Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee King  John,  iii.  3. 

Ashes.  —  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head iv.  1. 

And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal'black Richard  II.  y.  i. 

Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forged  love,  And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame   1  Henry  VI,  iii.  i. 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared  A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard iv,  7. 

My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all     j  Henry  VI,  i.  4. 

A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse :  Pale,  pale  as  ashes Romeo  and  Jnlitty  iii.  3. 

The  roses  in  thy  lipft  and  cheeks  shall  fitde  To  paly  ashes iv.  1. 
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AsHts.  —  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits  Throngh  the  ashes  of  my  chance  Ami.  omJ  CUo  v.  2. 
A!4A.~Roaraing  dean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia Com.  0/ Errors^  \.  t. 

I  wtD  fetch  TOO  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia Much  Ath,\u  %. 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a^y  ....  a  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 
Ask.  —  And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you AU's  H^'ei/j  ii.  $. 

I  tronder  in  my  soul.  What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny Othello^  iii.  3. 

Asleep.  —  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? Ttmpest^vi.x. 

This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep  With  eyes  wide  open ii.  1. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleepj  abridge  my  doleful  days ! 2  Henry  11^.  \i.  a- 

Where  's  my  fool,  ho  ?     I  think  the  world  's  asleep King  Lear^  \.  4. 

Aspect.  —  Know  nay  aspect.  And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks      .    .      Com,  0/ Errorsy  \i.  a. 

Of  such  vinegar  aspect  That  they  Ml  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile     .     .   Mer.  0/  Venue,  i.  1. 

I  tell  thee,  lady.  this  aspect  of  mine  Hath  feared  the  valiant li.  1. 

Our  arms,  like  to  a  muziled  bear.  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  scaled  up     .    .    King  John,  li.  1. 

That  ck»e  aspect  of  his  Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast  ........      iv.  a. 

For  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Of  avil  wounds Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Rendered  such  aspect  As  cloudy  men  u%  to  their  adversaries 1  Henry  I K  iii.  a. 

Betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to,  That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin  Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Pot  on  a  mo^  importunate  aspect,  A  visage  of  demand Timon  0/ Athens,  w.  x. 

AspEBMON.  ~  No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall  To  make  this  contract  grow  Tempest,  iv.  1, 
A'.naous.  —  Chir  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehei^ded  two  aspicious  persons  .    .    Ahuh  Ado,  iii.  5. 

Avficv  —  Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught.  For  *t  is  of  aspics'  tongues Othello,  iii.  3. 

AsriRATioK.  —  That  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  hfts  him  from  the  earth  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
A^piBiNG.  —  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  Sink  in  the  ground !  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 
Ass.— Yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass Merry  IV ives,\.  i. 

I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass ! v.  5. 

He  is  the  bridle  of  your  will.  —  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

Bemg  at  that  pass.  You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  bewtire  of  an  ass iii.  1. 

0 that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass! Much  Ado,  ir.  a. 

Though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass iv.  a. 

0  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  I iv.  a. 

1  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch      .    .     .    Mid.  .V.  Dreamy  iv.  i. 

What  risions  have  I  seen !     Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass iv.  1. 

Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream iv.  1. 

With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass v.  i. 

If  it  do  come  to  pass.  That  any  man  turn  ass,  Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease  .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Aq  afliectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths ii.  3. 

Come,  yon  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ? a  Henry  I V.  ii.  a. 

New.  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! Tiius  Andron.  \y.  2. 

TJpoo  mine  honour,  —  Then  cime  each  actor  on  his  ass Hamlet,  \\.  2. 

Cedgd  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  .  .  v.  1. 
Hay  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draifV's  the  horse  ?  Whoop,  Jug !  I  love  thee  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Lore  me  and  reward  me  For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass? Othello,  ii.  %. 

Assassination.  —  X(  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence  ....  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
.Assault.  — Though  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  1. 

Assay  the  power  you  have. —  My  power?    Alas,  I  doubt Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  ^. 

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays.  Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  .     .     .     Henry  V.  i.  2. 

W'retdied  souls  That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces  The  great  assay  of  art  .     Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias  By  indirections  find  directions  out .     .     .     .     Hamlet,  ii.i. 

Did  yoQ  assay  him  To  any  pastime  ? iii.  «• 

Help,  angeb.  Make  assay  f    Bow,  stubborn  knees! iii- 3- 

This  cannot  be.  By  no  assay  of  reason  :  't  is  a  pageant,  To  keep  us  in  false  gaie  .     .    .  Othello,  i.  3. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied.  Assays  to  lead  the  way ii.  3■ 
AssKMtu«s.  —  Held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies     Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  %. 

Assembly.  —  Having  heard  by  fame  Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly     .    .    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 
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AssBMBLvI  —  What  do  you  think,  You  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? Coriolamu^  i.  i. 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  fpr  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet  .  .  Levis  L.  Lost^  i.  2. 
Assistance  —  But  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you  direction  .    .    .    .      MuckAdot'xx.  t. 

1  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Thence  it  is,  That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love Macbeth^  iii.  t. 

Assume.  —  There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue   .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  a. 

The  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape Hattdet,  ii.  a. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not iii.  4. 

To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained ,  .    .    .    .    King  Lear^y.  '^. 

Assurance.  —  *T  is  far  off.  And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance Temptsty  i.  a. 

The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search Merry  Wwes^  iii.  a. 

They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance Tant.  o/tke  Shrew^  iv.  4. 

But  yet  I  Ml  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man    .    .    Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction  .  .  AT/Vr^  Lear^  i.  a. 
Assured.— I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may  be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me  Mer.  0/ Venice^  i.  3. 

Dresi  in  a  little  brief  authority,  Most  ignorant  of  what  he  's  most  assured    .      Afeas./or  Meas.  il.  a. 

Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold As  You  Like  It,\\,  ^ 

Asunder.  —  And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder? Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder.  —  God  pardon  him ! Ronuo  and  Juliets  iii.  5. 

Atalanta.  —  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  *t  was  made  of  Atalanta's  heels  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Atalanta*s  better  part.  Sad  Lucretia's  modesty iii.  a. 

Ate.  —  You  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel Much  Ado^W,  t. 

Atlas.  —  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight "^Henry  VLv.  i. 

Atomies.— It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover  As  Yon  Like  It^  iii.  a. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses Ronuo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 

Atonement.  —  Will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to  make  atonement  .  .  .  Merry  Wives^  i.  \, 
Attach.  —Therefore  make  present  satisfaction,  Or  I  Ml  attach  you  ...  Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  i. 
Attachment.  —  Give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses  As  infants    ....     Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

Attainder.  —  Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame Love's  L.  Lost^  L  t. 

Attaint. — What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint .' Com.  0/ Errors,  xii.  ^^ 

Atta«?ked.  —  You  are  much  more  attasked  for  want  of  wisdom King^  Lear,  i.  4. 

Attempt.  —  Make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt  .    .  Meas.  for  Meas.  u  4. 

Embrace  your  own  safety  and  give  over  this  attempt As  You  Like  It,  \  a. 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those  That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense     .    .    .     Ail's  fVell,  i.  i. 

Thequalityandhairofour  attempt  Brooks  no  division \  Henry  lY.iv.  t. 

One  incorporate  To  our  attempts Julius  Caesar,  i.  3, 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  Confounds  us Macbeth,  n,  a. 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless  ....  Othello,  t  3. 

I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you  're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt Cymbelitte,  L  4, 

Attendance.  —  To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures Henry  Ylll.  v.  a. 

Attent.  —  Season  your  admiration  for  awhile  With  an  attent  ear Hamlet,  i.  a. 

Attention.  —  Tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony    .    .    .  Richard  II.  u.  t. 

To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend  the  attention  of  your  ears  .  .  .  \  '  *  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
Attentive.  —  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive '  Mer.  0/ Yenice,  v.  t. 

To  ani-ake  his  ear,  To  set^is  sense  on  the  attentive  bent Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  ^, 

Attest.  —  So  obstinately  strong.  That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears v.  a. 

Attire.  —  I  Ml  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire As  You  Like  ft^X.  3.  ' 

He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire Tarn,  o/the  Shrevo,  iii.  2. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury  a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ?    And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ?      Julius  Casar,  i.  i. 

What  are  these  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Attired.  —  For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder,  I  know  not  what  to  say  .  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 
Attorney.  —  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney A ir s  lYeU,  W.  z. 

I  could  be  well  content  To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case 1  Henry  P'l.  v.  3. 

Good  mother,  —  1  must  call  you  so  —  Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her .    .    .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,  Airy  tucceedert  of  intestate  joys iv.  4. 
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ArroexsTBO. —lam  stillAttomeyed  at  your  service Meas.  for  Meat.  v.  i. 

AmtAcno.v.  —  Setting  the  attraction  of  ray  good  parts  aside Merry  Wivei^  ii.  2. 

Hm  wn *$  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea  ...     .   Titnon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

With  her  sweet  harmony  And  other  chosen  attractions PtruUs^s.  \, 

Attractive  —  No,  good  mother,  here 's  metal  more  attractive HamUt^  iii.  a. 

ArrsiBtrrE.  —  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself Mer.  of  Venice^  \\.  x. 

The  attribute  to  am^  and  majesty,  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings         .     .     .     .     iv.  i. 

Moch  attribute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reason  Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Tiwogh  performed  at  height,  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute HamleU  ».  4- 

Attsibctivk.  —The  mill  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  a, 

AcDAaoL's  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion Lovers  L.  Lost^s.  \. 

AcoAQTY.  —  Boldness  be  my  friend  I     Arm  roe,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot  I     .     .     .  Cymbelhu^  \.  6. 
AvMMCE.  —  O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more Lovers  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

If  1  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  1  will  move  storms  ....      Mtd.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes    ....    W inter'' s  Taie^  v.  2. 

Aad  an  give  audience  To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will Ktug  Johuy  iv.  a. 

With  taunts  Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  2. 

Ahmt.  — Steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span  To  keep  your  earthly  audit  sure   Henry  VI U.  iii.  2. 

And  bow  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven  ? Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

If  yoo  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life,  And  cancel  these  cold  bonds  ....  CyHtbeiiue^  v.  4. 
AcDiTOR  —  1  'II  be  an  auditor;  An  actor  too  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause     .     .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  1. 

A  kind  of  auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what   .     .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  1 

Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors  And  set  me  on  the  proof Timon  of  Athens^  ii.  2. 

Avt;sit>HOLE.  — Where  our  fate.  Hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seire  us   .    .     .    Macbethy  ii.  3. 
AtCHT.  —  For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read.  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history    Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Sbe  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost  The  holding.    What  is  aught,  but  as 't  is  valued?  Tr.  &*  Cr.  ii.  2. 

Wlach  easily  endures  not  article  Tying  him  to  aught Corioianus^  ii.  3. 

Hear  from  me  still,  and  never  of  me  aught  But  what  is  like  me  formerly iv.  i. 

Nor  aaght  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth  .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  ii.  3. 

If  it  be  aoght  toward  the  general  good,  Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i*  the  other  Jutius  Cttsar^  i.  a. 

WoiDeii*s  fear  and  love  holds  quantity;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity    ....    Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

Sttce  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  i$*t  to  leave  betimes v.  2. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  :  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  ....  Othello,  v.  2. 
AxMEKT,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best  Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity    .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

The  ire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  run  </er,  In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  Henry  Vltl.  \.  \. 
AraxinTATioN.  —  In  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  .  .  Twelfth  Ntght,  iii.  a. 
AtomjiTEo, — That  -^hat  he  is,  augmented.  Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  Jul.  Cavar,  ii.  i. 
AcGMiKTisr..  — With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

Stood  00  the  extrenest  verge  of  the  swift  brook,  Augmenting  it  with  tears  .  .As  Vott  Like  It^  ii.  1. 
Akchu.  — The  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  have  news  to-night Coriolanus^  \\.  i. 

Tbe  persuasion  of  liis  augnrers  May  hold  him Julius  Ctrsar,  ii.  i. 

Tbeaugurers  Say  they  know  not,  they  cannot  tell :  look  grimly      ....      Ant.  and  Cleo  iv.  la. 

0,  sir,  yoo  are  too  sure  an  augurer :  That  you  did  not  fear  is  done v.  a. 

A'jGr«Y.  —Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not,  Witness  good  bringing  up  .   Ttvo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iv.  4. 

We  defy  augury :  there's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow Hamlet.^  v.  a. 

Ai'«T.  —  I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  Of  great  revenue Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

"Hie  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale,  Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me     ...      ii.  z. 

The  thrush  and  the  jay  Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts tViuter^s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

AtrxT-MOTHER.  —  You  are  welcome:  but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother  are  deceived  Hamlet,  n.  a. 

AcBiojLAR-  —  By  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction A'/V/jf  Lear,  i.  3. 

ArtoiA.— Yonder  shmes  Aurora's  harbinger Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

To  draw  The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  x. 

Ar^naous  —  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  A  most  auspicious  star Tempest,  1.  2. 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  galea v.  i. 

0  lady  Fortune,  Stand  you  auspicious !    .     .     .     . Winter's  Tale,  \\.  j^. 

Wnh  an  auspidous  and  a  dropping  eye Hamlet,  i.  a. 

AvsTiKu.  —  Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  ao  austere  regard  of  control    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
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Austerely.  —  If  I  have  too  austerely  punished  you,  Your  compensation  makes  amends  Tempest^  iv.   i . 

Mightesi  tliou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye  That  he  did  plead  in  earnest?    .     Com.  of  Err  or s^  iv.  a. 

AusTERENKSS.  —  My  unsoilcd  name,  theaustercnessof  my  life Mem  for  Mens.  ii.  ^. 

Austerity.  —On  Diana's  altar  to  protest  For  aye  austerity  and  single  life    .      Mid.  N.  Dreattt^  i.    ■ 

Hold  your  own,  in  any  case.  With  such  austerity  as  Mongeth  to  a  father  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrrw^  i  v.  4^ 
Authentic  — Of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person     .    .     .     Merry  IVives,  ii.  2. 

Of  all  (he  learned  and  authentic  fellows All^s  Well^  ii.   3. 

Crowns,  sceptres,  laurels,  But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ....       Troi.  and  Cress,   i,  3. 

After  all  comparisons  of  truth,  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited iii.   2. 

Author.  —  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors Twelfth  Nig^ht^  ii.   5. 

When  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it,  Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintifT  and  the  judge     .    -v.    i . 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?  Lo7'e's  L.  Lost^  iv.   3. 

0  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,  Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate  .     Richard  If.   \.   3. 
With  rough  and  all-unable  pen.  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story    .     .      Henry  V.  Epil. 

1  thank  God  and  thee  ;  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  €>. 

Not  in  confidence  Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice Troi.  and  Cress.  I*rol. 

After  all  comparisons  of  truth,  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited iii.  2. 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  —  It  is  familiar, —but  at  the  author's  drift iii.  3. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself.  And  knew  no  other  km Coriolauus^  v.  3. 

The  gods  of  Rome  forfend  I  should  be  the  author  to  dishonour  you    ....     Titus  Andron,   \.  >. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation Hamtety  ii.  a. 

And  he  most  violent  author  Of  his  own  just  remove iv.  5. 

The  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their  variance    Ant.  and  Cteo.   ii.  6. 

Authority. — Thus  can  the  demigod  Authority  Make  us  pay  down     .    .     .     .  Meas.  for  Mens.   i.   a. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves ii,  2. 

But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  hitle  brief  authority ii.  x. 

Authority,  though  it  err  like  others.  Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself ii.   2. 

Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity,  When  It  is  borne  in  high  authority iv.   2. 

For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk.  That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch  .  .  .  iv.  4. 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal  I  .  .  .  Much  Aeio^  iv.  1 . 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Loi>e'i  L.  Lost.,  i.    ,  ^ 

Most  sweet  Hercules!  More  authority,  dear  boy,  name  more ,     .    i.   2. 

If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not,  It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.   g^^ 

I  beseech  you,  Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority 'v-.    1. 

I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority Airs  IVeil^   ii.    ^ 

By  his  great  authority;  Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed IVintet's  Ttt/^^   ii.    ,^ 

From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts  In  any  breast  of  strong  authority  Kinj^  Jahn.^  ii.    ,  ^ 

On  the  winking  of  authority  To  understand  a  law  >v.   2 

Have  too  lavishly  Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority 2  Henry  IV.  iv.   2 

Our  authority  is  his  consent.  And  what  we  do  establish  he  confirms    ....      ^  Henry  VI,   \\\^    ^ 

Words  cannot  carry  Authority  so  weighty Henry  VIII.  iii.   2* 

Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition         ....      Troi.  and  Cr^ss.   v.   2' 

What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us CoriolamrgSy   £.    ,' 

'Gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  prayed  you  To  hold  your  hand  more  close  Timon  of  Athetis.^  ii.   ^ 

Behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  office King  Lenr-^   i-v,   €» 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills Othell^^  \^      * 

If  our  eyes  had  authority,  here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing    ....    Ant.andCIeo.    ii*   ^ 
Now,  gods  and  devils !  Authority  melts  from  me iii,    1  x* 

Authorized  —  A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  Authorized  by  her  grandam  .     .     .  MachetlL,  iij.       * 

Autumn. —The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries   Mid.  N.  Drentn^   il*    ,* 
Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack  .      Tarn,  of  the  Skr^^n*^  i.       ' 

Use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots,  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust King-  Lenr,  i-^"    *j* 

An  autumn 't  was  That  grew  the  more  by  reaping Ant.andCIeo^   vl 

Avail.  —  1  charge  thee.  As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail,  To  tell  me  truly  Ali's  H^elf^   \ 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails IV inter* s  Tttle^\x\     ^" 

Avarice.  —  There  grows  In  my  most  ill-composed  affection  such  A  stanchlets  avarice .    MachetA,  iv"  *" 
This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root i  v*   ^ 
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ATAitcious.  —  I  gram  him  bloody,  Laxurious,  avaricious,  £dse,  deceitful      ....  Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Avv.^T,  tboo  dreadful  minister  of  l>eU  I Richard  III.  \.  2. 

To  gire  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity  Would  move  a  monster Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Aramit !  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee !  Thy  bones  are  marrowless  .  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Ave-Masibs.  —  His  mind  is  bent  to  holiness,  To  number  Ave-Manes  on  his  beads  2  Henry  VL  i.  3. 

In  black  mourning  gowns.  Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ....  3  Henry  VL  ii.  1. 
AiTiia  —  I  am  sure  *t  is  safer  to  Avoid  what's  grown  than  question  how 't  is  bom  Winter^ s  Tale,  \.  a. 

What  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me  tame  Merry  H'tveSy  iii.  5. 

1  do  not  know  the  man  1  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius  ....      Julius  Cersar,  L  2. 

Coafe^s  yourself  to  heaven ;  Repent  what  's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ....  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
A^-oiDBD.  — A  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided     .  3  Henry  V'l.  ii.  2. 

What  cannot  be  avoided  'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear v.  4. 

Of  aD  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee :  But  get  thee  back Macbeth^  v.  7. 

What  can  be  avoided  Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods?      Julius  Cetsar,  i\.  2. 

AvoiKDCHJis,  —  A  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

At-DUCH  — Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mine  own  eyes Hamle/j  i.i. 

AvAKE,  dear  heart,  awake  I  thou  hast  slept  well ;  Awake Tempest,  i.  2. 

I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear,  To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent  .     .  Trai.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

AvA£fiNs  nne  with  this  unwonted  putting-on Meas.for  Meas.'vt.  2. 

Awe. — ^Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming ii.  4. 

The  atuibute  to  awe  and  majesty  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv  i. 

An  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form,  Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other?  .     Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

C^iecience  is  but  a  word  that  co^-ards  use,  Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  bad  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself    ....      Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe?    What,  Rome? ii.  1. 

Abheary.  —  1  am  aweary  of  this  moon  :  would  he  would  change! Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone  .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Awi- — Truly,  sir,  all  that  1  live  by  is  with  the  awl Julius  Ctrsar,\.  x. 

AxE. — Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge i  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe.  Hew  dowi  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak    ...      ii.  1. 

And  «here  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

No  leisure  bated,  No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe       v.  2. 

AxuTTRse. — Hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned.  Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axletree     i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Wrth  a  bond  of  air  strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
AxuBJL — White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct Cymbelitie,\\.  2. 


B. 

Basbue.  —  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  2. 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  ulk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured    .     .     .    Much  A  do,  iii.  3. 

Endeavour  thy»clf  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble Twelfth  Nigkt,  iv.  a. 

Eabblsd.  —  His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a*  babbled  of  green  fields  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 
BAsaLi.MC.  —  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Tlte  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds.  Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns  Titus  A  ndron.  ii  3. 
Basc  —  Piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes.  That  mourned  for  fashion    .     .      Com.  0/  Errors^  i.  i. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love,  That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  2. 

Foe  I  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  babe Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

So  holy  writ  m  babes  hath  judgement  shown  When  judges  have  been  babes    .    .    All*s  IVell,  n.  i. 

A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe.  Lusty  and  like  to  live fVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

So  mocb  feared  abroad  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes     .    .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  sweet  babes Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Ah,  my  tender  babes  I   My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets iv.  4. 

Fity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe.  Striding  the  blast Macbeth,  i  7. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know  How  lender  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me i.  7. 

Aad,  heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe !     .     .    .    .   Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
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Babb.  —  Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries .    .    Kmi  Lear^  i.  3. 

Those  that  do  teach  young  babes  Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks    ....      Othellct  iv.  2. 

Come,  come,  and  take  a  queen  Worth  many  babes  and  b^gars! Ant.  and  CUo.  v.  2. 

Baboon.  —  The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey  ....     Timon  0/ Athtns^  i.  1. 

Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood,  Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good MtubetkyVt.  i, 

I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon OtktlUt  i.  3. 

Baby.  —  The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  all  decorum    .    .    .  Mteu./or  Meat,  L  3. 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  King  Johtt^  v.  2. 

Look  to 't  in  time ;  She  'H  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby a  Henry  VI.  L  3. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large Troi.  and  Crtss.  i.  3. 

Your  prattling  nurse  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  While  she  chats  him  .     .     .     Corioianus^  ii.  i. 

I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers  I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done      Titits  Androu.  v.  3. 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl Mtubeikyiix.  ^. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round  And  top  of  sovereignty iv.  i. 

Think  yourself  a  baby ;  That  you  have  u'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay HamUt^  i.  3. 

That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts ii.  a. 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast.  That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ?  .  .  .  Ani.  and  CUo.  v.  a. 
Bacchanals.  —The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals,  Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  Afid.  N.  Dream^\.  1. 
Bacchus.  —  Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste Love's  L.  Losi^  iv.  3. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  \  .  .  .  ,  Ani.  and  CUo.  ii.  7. 
Bachelor.  —  Broom-groves,  Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ? Muck  Ado^\.  i. 

And  the  fine  is,  for  the  which  1  may  go  the  finer,  I  will  live  a  bachelor i.  i. 

He  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ....      ii.  i. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married    ...      ii.  3. 

Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said  Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid  Mid.  N.  Dreant,  ii.  2. 

So  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than  the  base  brow  of  a  bachelor  AsY.L.  It^  iii.3. 

This  youthful  parcel  Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing AU^s  Well^  ii.  3. 

Inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  a.  ■ 

Crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

And  sure  as  death  I  swore  I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest    .    .    .     Titus  Andron.  \.  t. 

Wisely  and  truly :  wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor yuiius  Ceesar^  iii.  3. 

Back.  —  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands  The  passages  of  alleys   Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  2. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides King  fokn^  ii.  i. 

Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs.  To  make  a  hazjird  of  new  fortunes      ...      ii.  i. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass ii.  1. 

I  'II  take  that  burthen  from  your  back,  Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack      .     .       ii.  i. 

You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  .     .       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  sUnds  upon  pins    .    .      ^  Henry  IV.  xCx.r. 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass Richard  1 1 1 .  \.  %, 

Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  'em.  The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load    Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ;  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  Rom.  &*  Jul.  iii.  3. 

It  will  be  of  more  price.  Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face iv.  1. 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes.  Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back  v.  i. 

I  love  and  honour  him.  But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  my  finger    .     .   Timon  of  Athens^  ii.  1. 

Being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus JuliHs  Ceesar^  i.  2. 

Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack  !    At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back    ....     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times HamUt,  v.  i. 

Who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride    .    .    .  King  Lear^  iii.  4, 

What,  gocst  thou  back  ?  thou  shalt  Go  back,  I  warrant  thee Ani.  and  CUo.  v.  2. 

Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  hearts CymMine,  v.  3. 

Backing  —Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague  upon  such  backing  I  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Backward.  —  What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time .'  .    .    .     Tempest^  i.  a. 

She  would  spell  him  backward Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
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Baocwakd.  —  Only  doth  backward  puU  Oar  slow  designs  when  we  oarselres  are  dull  AW^i  Welly  i.  i. 
Yoanelf,  ar,  should  be  o'.d  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward    ....     Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Eack-wocmding  calumny  The  whitest  virtue  strikes Meat,  far  Meat.  m.  z. 

Bacom.  —  *  Hang-hog'  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you Aferry  H'tves,\v.  i. 

A  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

Bax>.  —  The  most,  become  much  more  the  better  For  being  a  little  bad  .     .     .      Meas./or  Meat.  v.  i. 
He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better  Tvw  G.  of  Ver.  ii.  6. 

.\iDoog  nine  bad  i!  one  be  good,  There 's  yet  one  good  in  ten Airs  Well,  i.  3. 

A  miscreant.  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition %  Henry  IV.  \y.  \. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

Coomting  myself  but  bad  till  1  be  best v.  6. 

Yon  know  no  rules  of  charity.  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses    .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Bad  b  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought iii.  6. 

Eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon  This  bold  bad  man Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general .     .  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  o(  foes Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill iii.  2. 

There  b  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so HamUt^  ii.  2. 

Almost  as  bad,  good  mother.  As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother iii.  4. 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind iii.  4. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow,  Angering  itself  and  others     .     .     .  King  Lear^  iv.  i. 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send.  Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend !     .    .    .    .     Othello,  iv.  3. 

Is  a  thing  Too  bad  for  bad  report Cymbeline,  \.  1. 

So  slippery  that  llie  fear's  as  bad  as  falling iii.  3. 

Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that  From  one  bad  thing  to  worse iv.  2. 

I  Bern  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn  To  any  living  creature Pericles^  iv.  i. 

Raocb.  —  Joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness    .      Much  Ado^  \.  t. 

Black  m  the  badge  of  hell.  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night      .     .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Fcr  snSeranoe  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe Mer.  0/  \  'enice,  i.  3. 

Cbinbating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience    ....    Richard  II.  v.  2. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  b  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice    2  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

To  thb  hour  is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Sweet  mercy  b  nobility's  true  badge Titus  Andron.'x.  i. 

Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge ii.  1. 

Baijktss.  —  A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  himself  .    .  King  Lear,  iii.  5. 

If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing;  but  he*s  more,  Had  I  more  name  for  badness  .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 
Bag.  — Not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  rcrippage As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

It  win  let  in  and  out  the  enemy  With  bag  and  baggage Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots King  John,  iii.  3. 

Bjut  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite Much  Ado,  W.  i. 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait iii.  i. 

Go  we  near  her  that  her  ear  lose  nothing  Of  the  false  stweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it     ....     iii.  1. 

Have  yon  with  these  contrived.  To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision?      .    .     .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Fbh  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait,  For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion  .     .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike a  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

Be  cai^t  with  cautelous  baits  and  practice Coriolamu,  iv.  t. 

Wkh  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous.  Than  baits  to  fish   ....   Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks Romeo  and  Jultet,  ii.  Prol. 

See  yoo  now  ;  Voor  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Not  bom  where 't  grows.  But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Baitwd.  —  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited  With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

To  be  baited  writh  the  rabble's  curse Macbeth,  v.  8, 

Baked.  —  A  minced  man  :  and  then  to  be  baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie    .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

The  ftmeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables Hamlet,  i.  a. 

fi^tkcd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets ii.  a. 
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Balance.  —  She  sliall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance Much  Ado, -v.  x. 

Which  hung  so  lotiering  in  the  balance  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt      AU  '*  /f  ^//,  i.  3. 

If  the  balance  of  our  live*  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality  .  Othello^  \.  3. 
Bald.— There  's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature  Com,  o/Erron^  ii.  2. 

Time  himself  is  bald,  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  followers ii.  2. 

I  knew  't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion ii.  x. 

Baldpate.  —  Come  hither,  goodman  baldpate:  do  you  know  me? Meas./or  Meat.  v.  i. 

Balu  —  'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball,  The  sword,  the  mace    ....  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  Rom.&*  7^''^^'S' 
Ballad.  —  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar?      ....    Love's  L.  Lost,  L  2. 

The  world  was  very  guihy  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since i.  a. 

I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream Mid.  N.  Dream,  \v.  i. 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow     .     As  I'ou  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat.  Which  men  full  true  shall  find AiVs  H'eil^x.  i. 

A  divulged  shame  Traduced  by  odious  ballads ii.  i. 

He -utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men*s  ears  grew  to  his  tunes     .  fVin/er's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down iv.  4. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true iv.  4. 

Here 's  another  ballad  of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast iv.  4. 

The  ballad  is  very  pitiful  and  as  true.  —  Is  it  true  loo,  think  you  ? iv.  4. 

This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one iv.  4. 

An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top   .    .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

A  speaker  is  but  a  prater;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Ballad-maker. —  Pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen MucA  Ado,  i.i. 

That  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it IVinier's  TaU^  v.  2. 

Ballad-mongers. —Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  ....  i  Henry  IV.  m.  i. 
Ballast.  —  Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose  .  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\,  i. 
Balm.  —  No  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart  blood  Which  breathed  this  poison   .    .     .     Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  .    .    .     iii.  a. 

With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm iv.  i. 

*Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball.  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast    .     .    Macbeth^  ii.  2. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest  ....     King  Lear,  \.  i. 

As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  —  O  Antony  1 Ant.  and  CUo.  v.  a. 

Ban.  —  And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine 2  Henry  VJ.  ii.  4. 

Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract ;  Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  .     .     iii.  2. 

You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ? iii-  a* 

Bakd.  —  My  kindness  shall  incite  thee.  To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

Chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful As  You  Like  It, 'vi.  t. 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life.  Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity  Richard  IL  ii.  2. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Ban-dogs.  —  The  lime  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl i  Henry  VI.  \.  ^. 

Bandy.  —  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy  .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word.  But  buckle  with  thee  blows      ....  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Bang. —You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear yulius  Ctesar^  \\\.  %. 

Banged.  —  You  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 

Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world 1  Henry  JV.  ii.  4. 

If  thou  dost  love  thy  lord,  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts a  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Banished.  —To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself;  And  Silvia  is  myself    7iw  Gen  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Hence-banished  is  banished  from  the  world,  And  world's  exile  is  death  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Banishment.  —  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment Richard  II.  iii.  i. 

Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Bank.  —  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  slcefw  upon  this  bank  I     Here  will  we  sit      ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound,  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets !      Ttoel/ih  Xight,  i.  u 
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6a5K.  —  Bst  here,  opon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  We  Md  jump  the  life  to  come .  .  MacUth^  \.  7. 
Baskeupt.  —  Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quiie  the  wiu     .     .   Ltwt's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than  he  *s  worth  tu  season    .     .     .     Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  2. 

For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  2. 

Wkerefore  do  you  look  Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  tliere  ?   .     .     .     As  You  Like  It^  \\.  1. 

0,  break,  my  heart !  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once ! Romeo  and  Juliety  iii.  2. 

BAintus.  —  Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cojd    .     .     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Hmg  out  oar  banners  on  the  outward  walls;  The  cry  is  still,  '  They  come !  * v.  5. 

Ba3^et.  —  His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.     Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine:  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates    Love's  L.  Losl,  i.  1. 

My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up,  After  our  great  good  cheer    .     .     Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards Romeo  and  Juliet ^  \.  5. 

There  is  an  idle  banquet  attends  you  :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves  .     .     Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  2. 

In  his  commendations  I  am  fed ;  It  is  a  banquet  to  me Macbeth^  \.  4. 

ikTK^vtmKO.  —  If  you  know  That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Baxqi'o.  —  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  down! Macbeth^'w.  1. 

BArrisu.  —  Is  in  your  conscience  washed  As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism Henry  V.  \.  2. 

A  fair  yooi^  maid  that  jret  wants  baptism.  You  must  be  godfather Henry  VIIL  v.  3. 

BAmzECk  —  Call  me  but  love,  and  1  '11  be  new  baptized Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  2. 

Bal  —  So  sweet  a  bar  Should  sunder  such  sweet  hiends Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 

0.  these  naughty  tiroes  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights! iii.  3. 

I  viB  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater 3  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

They  suppoved  f  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant  .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
BotARiAMS.  —  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are,  Though  in  Rome  littered  Coriolanus^  iii.  \. 
6\REAitot;s.  —  Arts-man,  preambolate,  we  m'\\  be  singuled  from  the  barbarous  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  t. 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl Othtllo^  ii.  3. 

Barsakv.  —  He  '11  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back    .     .  %  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen  .  .  As  You  Like  Ity  iv.  i. 
Baxbck.  —  Hath  any  man  seen  bim  at  the  barber's .' Muck  Ado^vk.  2. 

No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him iii.  3. 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  As  much  in  mock  as  mark  .     .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Aodcut  and  slish  and  slash,  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop    .     .     .    Tant.  0/ the  Shrew^  iv.  3. 

This  is  too  long.  —  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard Hamlet-,  ii.  2. 

Kam^  —  How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  I Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  9. 

Methmks  they  are  exceeding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly i  Henry  tV.  iv.  3. 

Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness,  And  fear'st  to  die  ? Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  With  a  bare  bodkin Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Mf  came  b  lost.  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit Ring^  Lear,  v.  3. 

BAti-aoxE.  —  Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Baisfoot.  —  Would  have  walked  barefoot  to  Palestin*;  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip  .  Othello,  iv.  3. 
BARntss.  —  And  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure  they  never  learned  that  of  me     .      1  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

^00  barely  leave  oar  thorns  to  prick  ourselves  And  mock  us  with  our  bareness  .  Airs  Well,  iv.  3. 
Babcain,  —  Take  you  this.  —  And  seal  the  bargain  i^ith  a  holy  kiss  .     .     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  2. 

T¥e  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat Lovers  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

To  tell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose iii.  i. 

A  time,  methinks.  too  short  To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in ...      v.  a. 

ScDTsed  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\.  \. 

No  bargains  break  that  are  not  thb  day  made King  John^va.  \. 

The  deril  shall  have  his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs    .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Bitt  m  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair iii.  i. 

t'CSt  the  bargain  should  catch  cold  and  starve Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

BAJUAimsD.  —  *T  is  bargained  twixt  us  twain,  being  alone Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Bascb.  — The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne.  Burned  on  the  water  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Bakk.— Mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

How  like  a  ymmker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay !  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

nar  DO  more  trees  with  writing  love-«ongs  in  their  barks As  You  Like  It,  in.  2. 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  By  bud  of  nobler  race IVinier's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
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Bark.  —  Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we :  This  way  ^I  I  to  death  ...      2  Henry  VI,  m.  a. 

I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness.  Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft,  Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom   ....     iv.  4. 

In  one  little  body  thou  coimterfeit*st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind Ronuo  and  Julut^  iii.  5. 

The  bark  thy  body  is.  Sailing  in  this  salt  flood;  the  winds,  thy  sighs iii.  5. 

Now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark ! v.  3. 

Leaked  is  our  bark.  And  we,  poor  m.ites,  sund  on  the  dying  deck  ....  Timon  of  Athem^  iv.  a. 

Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark  1     The  storm  is  up    .     .     .     JtUius  Cetsar^s,  i. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost,  Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost Macbetk,  i.  3. 

Prepare  thyself ;  The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wnd  at  help Hawiety  iv.  3. 

Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high Olkeiio,  ii.  i. 

BA:<KiNa. — The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue i  Henry  VI.  \\i.  ^ 

Than  dogs  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking  As  therefore  kept  to  do  so  .  .  .  .  Coriolanm^  ii.  3. 
Barky.  —The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm      ....   Mid,  N.  Dreatti^  iv.  i. 

Barm.  —  And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ii.  1. 

Barn.  —  He  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house i  Henry  IV,  ii.  3. 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  Ml  see  he  shall  lack  no  barns  ....    Muck  Ado^  iii.  4. 

Barnaclrs.  —  We  shall  lose  our  time.  And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Barnk.— Mercy  on's,  a  barne;  a  very  pretty  barne  I  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder?  IVitUers  TcUe^  iii.  3. 

For  they  say  barnes  are  blessings AU^s  IVell^'u  z. 

Barrabas.  —  Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  Had  been  her  husband  I  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 
Barred. — Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense .' Love's  L.  Lost^'x.  x. 

Sweet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy?        Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  1. 

Purpose  so  barred,  it  follows,  Nothing  is  done  to  purpose Coriolanus^  iii.  i. 

Nor  have  we  herein  barred  your  better  wisdoms HarHlet^  i.  a. 

Barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep.  Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  s'eep  I .     .     .    Love's  L.  Losty  i.  i. 

For  whin  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  fnend?  ....    Mer.  of  Venice^  1.  3. 

Of  that  kind  Our  rustic  garden  *8  barren Wititer's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  eanh  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones   Richard  11.  iii.  a. 

Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars  all 2  Henry  IV.  r.  3. 

I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints Richard  III.  h.  2, 

I  need  not  be  barren  of  accusations;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus Coriota$tusy\.  %. 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase.  Shake  off  their  sterile  curse  ....      JmUhs  Casar,  i.  2. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe  Macbeih^  iii.  x. 
Barren-spirited.  —  A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds  On  abjects  .  .  .  JmUhs  Ctesar,  iv.  i. 
Barricado.  —  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity :  how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him  ?  .  AlVs  IVe/i,  i.  i. 
Barricadoes.  —  Why.  it  hath  bay  windows  transparent  as  barricadoes  .  .  .  Twe/f/h  Nif^hi^  iv.  2. 
BAbAN.  —  O,  th.1t  I  were  Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar  the  horned  herd !  Aui.  and  Cleo.  iii  13. 
Bass  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  n. -j. 

One  more  than  two.  —Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three Love's  L.  Losiy  i.  a. 

Things  base  and  vile  holding  no  quantity.  Love  can  transpose  to  form     .     .       Mid  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

The  base  is  right ;  'l  is  the  base  knave  that  jars Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

1  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base!  I  speak  of  AWca  and  golden  joys     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Base  is  the  slave  thit  pays      .     .     .    •. Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base iii.  i. 

There  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  ba«*c,  That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes iii.  i. 

The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love  Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth   .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

I  should  prove  so  base.  To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace     .     .     .   Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  5. 

I^ooks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  det^ees  By  which  he  did  ascend  .     .     .     Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  i. 

Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?    If  any,  speak iii.  a. 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio Hamiet,  v.  1. 

You  base  foot-ball  player Rin^  Lear^  i.  4. 

'T  is  the  plague  of  great  ones ;  Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base Othetlo^  iii.  3. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tnbe v.  2. 

Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light  That  *s  fed  with  stinking  tallow CyutbeiitUy  i.  6. 
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Basb,— Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  tire  base :  Nature  hath  meal  and  bran  Cymbelint^  iv.  2. 

Baselsss.  —  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision Tempest,  ir.  i. 

Ba.«sksss.  —  Some  kinds  of  baseness  are  nobly  undergone iii.  1. 

All  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st  Are  nursed  by  baseness  ....     Meas./or  Mens.  iii.  i. 

It  is  the  baseness  of  ihy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  ....   Twel/ih  Night,  v.  1. 

By  my  body's  action  leach  my  mind  A  most  inherent  baseness Coriolamts,  iii.  2. 

The  blood  ai^  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions  OthtUoy  i.  3. 

My  noble  Moor  Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  )ealous  creatures  are     .    .     iii.  4 

From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot  A  dram  .of  worth  be  drawn  .  .  Cymhelim,  iii.  5. 
B\uiFut.  —  Bot,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love  Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 

Hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit.  Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  it.  i. 
Bashfulness.  —  No  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfuluess  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 
BasiusK.  —  Make  roe  not  sighted  like  the  basilidc Winter's  Tale,  \.  t. 

Crtne,  basilisk.  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight 2  Henry  VI,  iii.  2. 

I  'n  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ;  I  *11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye.  Kills  me  to  look  on  't Cymbeliue,  ii.  4. 

Basis.  —  Build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour Tvtei/th  Night,  iii.  2. 

Lay  thou  thy  basis  sure.  For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Basked.  —  I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun  .     .     ,  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Basket.  —  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top,  Let  the  birds  fly Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

And,  like  the  famous  ape,  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep ill.  4. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket!  .     .   Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

Have  I  In-ed  to  be  earned  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal  ? iii.  5. 

Ba»-viou  —  He  that  went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Bastard.  — We  shall  have  all  the  worid  drink  brown  and  white  basUrd  .     .      Meat,  for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

And  that  is  but  a  kind  of  basUrd  hope  neither Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Streaked  gJllyvors,  Which  some  call  nature's  bastards Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

¥or  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ....      Kittg  John,  i.  i. 

Why,  theit,  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Bastikado.  —  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel .     .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i. 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue :  Our  ears  are  cudgelled King  John,  ii.  1. 

Bat.  —  Ere  the  bat  hath  tlown  his  cloistered  flight Macbeth^  iii.  a. 

Eye  o€  newt  and  toe  of  frog.  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog iv.  1. 

Batch.  —  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  I     Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature      .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  1. 
Bate.  — And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Voo  do  yourselves  Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits  .     .      Timon  0/ A  them,  i.  2. 

Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin iii-  3. 

Bated.  —  Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  bated  In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  .    .     .   Tempest,  iii.  3. 

In  a  bondman's  key.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humblene^ts  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 
Bath.  —  Sore  labour^s  bath.  Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course   .    .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Baths. — And  the  delighted  spirit  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods Meas. /or  Meas.  \\\.  1. 

Battauoms.  —  When  sorrom-s  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions      .   Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Batteh.  —  Follow  your  function,  go,  and  batten  on  cold  bits Coriolanns,  iv.  5. 

Battery.  —  I  'II  have  an  action  of  battery  ai^ainst  him,  if  there  be  any  law   .       Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

She 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much :  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast     3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

AMe  to  p^rce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery    ,  Coriolatms,  v.  4. 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music :  The  while  I  '11  place  you  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Batti«.  —  Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove.  Or  here  or  elsewhere    ....     Richard  II.  i.  1. 

My  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary i.  3. 

The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  sung  By  atvAihenian  eunuch  to  the  harp  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours.  Our  men  more  perfect      ....       2  Henry  I V.  jv.  1. 

You  shall  hear  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music Henry  V.\.  i. 

We  wouki  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  are  ;  Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it    ...     .     iii.  6. 

Tbrooj^h  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face iv.  Prol. 

f  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle iv.  i. 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle.  In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself iv.  2. 

Is  piatn  shock  and  even  pby  of  battle.  Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss?      ....      iv.  8. 
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Battlb.— The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosu  he  fought x  Henry  Vr.'\.  i. 

Of  wounds  two  doren  odd  ;  battles  thrice  six  I  have  seen  and  heard  of    ...    .     CorioioMus^u.  j. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle,  And  not  endure  all  threats  ?   TimoM  of  Athens^  iii.  5. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,  Horses  did  neigh Julius  Casar^  ii.  a. 

Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out.  And  something  to  be  done  immediately t.  i. 

When  the  hurly  burly  's  done,  When  the  battle  *s  lost  and  won Macbeth,  i.  i. 

Now  then  we  '11  use  His  countenance  for  the  battle iCiug  Lear,  r.  i. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field.  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows OthelU,  i.  i. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak.  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle    .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  That  I  have  passed i.  3. 

Hiscocksdo  win  the  battle  still  of  mine,  When  it  is  all  to  nought A  nt.  and  Cleo.  n.  i, 

Battlhmhnts.  —  Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire HamUi,  v.  2. 

The  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land ;  A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements     .    .      Othello,  ii.  i. 
Baublb.  —  For  that  I  know  An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god Titus  Andron.  v.  1. 

That  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not :  OflF  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

That  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Senseless  bauble.  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act  ? Cymbelitu,  iii.  a. 

Bawcock.  —  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock !  how  dost  thou,  chuck?  ....       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 
B  A  v.  —  To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay Richard  11.  ii.  3. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay    .  Mer.  of  yettice,  ii.  6. 

1  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  Than  such  a  Roman Julius  Cttsar,  iv.  3. 

Bayed.  —  Here  wast  thou  bayed,  brave  hart ;  Here  didst  thou  fall iii.  i. 

We  are  at  the  stake.  And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies iv.  1. 

Bay-trees.  —  The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered Richard  I L\\.  a. 

Bay-windows.  —  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as  barricadoes     .    .       Twelfth  Might,  iv.  a. 
Bb  that  you  are.  That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  ;  See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  is  the  question :  Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer    Hnmlet,  iii.  i. 

Than  be  so  better  to  cease  to  be Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

Beach.  —  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach,  Appear  like  mice King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

And  the  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach Cymbeline,  \.  t. 

Beacon.  —  But  modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

The  warm  sun  I     Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe King  Lear,  ii.  a. 

Beadle.  —  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip;  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh       Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? 2  Henry  yi.M.  x. 

Besides  the  running  banquet  of  two  beadles  that  is  to  come Henry  I'll/,  y.  ^ 

Beads.  —  With  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  bribed King  John,  ii.  1. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow,  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  1  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

Mine  eyes.  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine.  Began  to  water      .     .    Julius  Cirsar,  iii.  1. 

Beagle.  —  She  's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores  me Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Be-all. —That  but  this  blow  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here Macbeth,  \.  j. 

Beam.  —  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly  Merry  H'ivesy  i.  3. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams !     So  shines  a  good  deed  ....  Afer.  of  Venice,  v.  1 . 

But  to  the  brightest  beams  Distracted  clouds  give  way AiCs  H'eiL\.  "i. 

A  rush  will  be  a  beam  To  hang  thee  on K'ing  John,  \y.  3. 

Whose  bright  faces  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun Henry  nil.  iv.  2. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Bean-fed.  —  When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile Mid.  N.  Dream,  W.  1. 

Beans.  —  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog \  Henry  ly.W.  i. 

Bear.  —  I  am  vexed;  Bear  with  my  weakness  :  my  old  brain  is  troubled Tem^st,  iv.  1. 

Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i' the  town  ? Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  a. 

As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life.  So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife    ....      iii.  2. 

The  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they  meet Mnch  Ado,  \i\.  3. 

I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear :  For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear     .     .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  a. 

Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound,  A  hog,  a  headless  bear iii.  |. 
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BsAK.  —  Id  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  1  Mid,  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

For  ray  part,  I  had  xather  bear  nkith  you  than  bear  you As  Y<m  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

1  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you,  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  pursie  ...      ii.  4. 

Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear,  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  sealed  up     .    .    King  Joktiy  ii.  1. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear x  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear ! Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Are  these  I hy  bears  ?  we  Ml  bail  thy  bears  to  death %  Henry  VI.  y.  \. 

Or  as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Or  an  aniicked  bear-whelp  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam iii.  2. 

You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me Richard  III.  \\\.  \. 

Valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

He 's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear.— He  's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb  Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

So  get  the  surt  of  the  majestic  world,  And  bear  the  palm  alone yulius  Ctesar,  \.  2. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course v.  7. 

Makes  us  rather  b«ar  those  tils  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of    .     .    Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch King  Lear y\\\.  \. 

Whose  reverence  even  the  head-lugged  bear  would  lick,  Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate  !    .     iv.  2. 

An  admirable  musician:  01  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear Olhe/ioy'xv.  i. 

BcABD.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds    .     .     Tempest^  v.  1. 

Dues  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a  glover*s  paring-knife?    ....      Merry  tVives,  i.  4, 

A  litUe  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard i.  4, 

1  cookl  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face Much  Ada^  W.  i. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man  ii.  i. 

lodeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a  beard iii.  a. 

0<^s  blessing  on  your  beard  !  —  Good  sir,  be  not  offended Lovers  L.  Losi^  ii.  i . 

A  beard,  (air  health,  and  honesty ;  With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three     ....      v.  2. 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard  And  foot  me Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  3. 

>*T»at  a  beard  hast  thou  got ! • ii.  2. 

Wear  yet  upon  their  chins  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars iii.  2. 

Stroke  your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances    ....      ii.  7. 

I»  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ?  —  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard    .    .    .     iii.  2. 

A  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not :  but  I  pardon  you  for  that iii  a. 

Xow,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard! Tivelfih  Night,  iii.  i. 

Where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard iii.  2. 

The  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes.  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard   King  John,  ii.  i. 

Thy  Other's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news \  Henry  IV. '\\.  ^. 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard?     ...  a  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

WhMe  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched iv.  i. 

T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all,  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide v.  3. 

Do  what  thou  darest :  I  beard  thee  to  thy  face i  Henry  VI.  {.  y 

n  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard,  He 's  mine,  or  I  am  his Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

When  you  sp»eak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards    ....      ii.  i. 

Yoor  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion ii.  i. 

Yoc  had  more  beard  when  1  last  saw  you;  but  your  favour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue  .      iv.  3. 

You  should  be  women.  And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret  That  you  are  so   .     Macbeth,  \.  3. 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard.  And  beat  them  backward  home    ....      v.  5. 

Hb beard  was  grizzled.  —  no? — It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life Hamlet,  x.z. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ii.  2. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow.  All  flaxen  was  his  poll iv.  5. 

That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger  And  think  it  pastime iv.  7. 

Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail  ? King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Follow  thou  the  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard Othello,  i.  3. 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius*  beard  I  would  not  shave 't  lo-day Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  2. 

Beakdcd.  —  A  soldier  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard  .    .    .     As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 
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Beardbd.  —  What  I    Am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my  bee? i  Henry  VLx.  y. 

Bearing.  —  For  bearing,  argument,  and  valour  Goes  foremost  in  report     ....    Afitch  Ado^  iii.  i. 

Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true Mid.  N.  Dreanty  iii.  a. 

Give  back  aflTairs  and  their  dispatch  With  such  a  smooth,discreet,and  stable  bearing  Twelfth Nighi^  iv.  3. 

Either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  ....  2  Henry  IV.y.  i. 

With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in  love,  But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy   2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

If  there  be  Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we  Abroad  ?      .    .     .     .  Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past Coriolanusy\\.  i. 

Bear-like.  —  I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course Macbeth^  v.  7. 

Beast.  —  It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love Merry  IVtves^  l.  u 

Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work  Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit     .      Meas.  for  Meat.  iii.  a. 

Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  a. 

She  would  have  me  as  a  beast :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me iii.  2. 

In  sport  and  life-preserving  rest  To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast v.  i. 

A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours Muck  AtLo^x.  \. 

About  the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts  most  g^raze,  birds  best  peck Love*s  L.  Lost,\.  %, 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ;  For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear ii.  a. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion v.  i. 

A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience.  —  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw    v.  i. 

When  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast :  Fur  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man  As  Vou  Like  Ji,  ii.  7. 

Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools v.  4. 

O  monstrous  beast  I  how  like  a  swine  he  lies ! Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  InAuc  \. 

Vast  confusion  waits,  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast King;  John,  iv.  3. 

Which  art  a  lion  and  a  kmg  of  beasts.  —  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed Richard  //.  v.  1. 

Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast  to  say  otherwise i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

He  is  indeed  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts     '. Henry  V,  iii.  7. 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.  —  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love?    Coriolanns,  ii.  i. 

The  beast  with  many  heads  butts  me  away iv.  1. 

Thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast Romeo  and  fnliet,  iii.  3. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  !    Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both ! iii.  3. 

He  shall  find  The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  i. 

Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  ?  .     iv.  3. 

That  beasts  May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! iv.  3. 

They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  a. 

0  judgement !  thou  an  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  And  men  have  lost  their  reason iii.  a. 

A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,  Would  have  mourned  longer Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess v.  2. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  's  as  cheap  as  beast's  .     .     .    King;  Lear.  ii.  4, 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool iii.  4« 

With  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts ! Othello^  ii.  3. 

To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast ! ii.  3- 

Beat.  — The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  ail  decorum     .     .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  3. 

1  'II  give  thee  scope  to  beat,  Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me     .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Thou  vinewedst  leaven,  speak:  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness      .     .     .     Troi.  atid  Creu.  ii.  i. 

If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches ii.  1. 

When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating Titus  Andron.Vxx.  i. 

What  a  head  have  I  I    It  beats  as  it  would  fall  m  twenty  pieces Ronuo  and  Juliet, '\\.  ^. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,  And  thy  dear  judgement  out  I King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee 'gainst  the  odds A  nt.  and  Cleo.  n.  -i. 

His  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds ii.  3, 

Beaten.  —  Is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her    Merry  IVives,  iv.  5. 

Black  and  blue  ?    I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow iv.  5. 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him    .      Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
Do  \vc  but  fiod  tl)e  tyrant's  power  to-night,  Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight    .    .    MacSeth,  t.  6. 
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Beatem.  —  Bat,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  yon  at  Elsinore?  .  .  .  HamUU  ii.  a. 
Beating.  —  For  still  *t  is  beating  in  my  mind,  your  reason  For  raising  this  sea-storm  .     Tempest^  i.  a. 

Do  not  in£est  your  mind  with  beating  on  The  strangeness  of  this  business v.  i. 

Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me Winttr's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Your  doU  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating HamietyV.i. 

BsAirrBOVs. — H ow  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world*  That  has  such  people  xnW  Tevtpest,  v.  i . 

Trae,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lorely Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  1. 

Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book v.  2. 

Or  with  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish King  yohn,  iv.  2. 

BsAcrriBS  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

BtAUTiFiBix  —  Seeing  you  are  beautified  With  goodly  shape     ....      Two  Gen.  0/ Verona^  vi.  \, 

That's  an  iU  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  ;  '  beautified  *  is  a  vile  phrase Hamlety  ii.  2. 

BEAirriFin- — Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful Mid.  N.  Dream^\\\.  \. 

1  have  krved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still  1  see  her  beautiful  Two  Gen.  0/  Veronn^  ii.  i 

Far  more  beautiful  llian  any  woman  in  this  waning  age Tarn,  o/the  ShreWy  Indue.  2. 

Sbe*8  beaotiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Bcaatiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical !    Dove-feathered  raven ! Romeo  and  yuliet^Wx.  2. 

Beacttxpv.  —  This  unbound  lover,  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover i.  3. 

Beaittv.  —  He's  something  stained  With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker Tempest^ '\.  2. 

Shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun,  And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away    .   Two  Gen.  0/  l^eronn^  i.  3. 

So  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty ii.  i. 

1  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite ii.  i. 

Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower iii.  1. 

Say  that  upon  the  alur  of  her  beauty  You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs iii.  2. 

I  ft  she  kind  as  she  is  fair.'    For  beauty  lives  with  kindness iv.  2. 

What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday-time  of  my  beauty       ....     Merry  fViveSt  ii.  i. 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire iii.  3. 

These  black  masks  Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Tbott  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty,  To  make  thy  riches  pleasant     ....      iii.  i. 

The  go<»lnes5  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness iii.  1. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek?   ....      Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  x. 

I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled  Will  lose  his  beauty ii.  i. 

Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye,  I  Ml  weep  what  *s  left  away,  and  weeping  die  .    .       il.  i« 

First  he  did  praise  my  beauty,  then  my  speech iv.  2. 

Exceetb  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December    .    .      Much  Ado^  i.  1. 

Tb4M  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty i.  1. 

For  beauty  is  a  witch,  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood ii.  i. 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang.  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm iv.  1. 

WiQ  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty? v.  2. 

My  beaaty,  though  but  mean.  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise     .  Lovers  L.  Losi^  ii.  i. 

B^uty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye.  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues     .      il  i. 

My  beaaty  will  be  saved  by  merit !    O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  I iv.  i. 

Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ?— Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty iv.  1. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom.  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  ....     iv.  3. 

Where  is  a  book  ?  That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack iv.  3. 

Have  ftmnd  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ....     iv.  3. 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? iv.  3. 

Soch  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes  Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enriched  you  with    ...     iv.  3. 

A  Kgbt  condition  in  a  beauty  dark.  —  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out  ...    .      v.  2. 

The  knrer,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt    ....     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  \. 

Look  00  beauty.  And  you  shall  see  't  is  purchased  by  the  weight     ....     Mer.  of  I'enicey  iii.  2. 

The  beauteous  scarf  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty iii.  2. 

Beaoty  provokeih  thieves  sooner  than  gold As  Yon  Like  It^  i.  3. 

For  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar iii.  3. 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face,  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had  .     .    .  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  i.  t. 

Praised  tn  every  town,  Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded ii.  i . 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty,  As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ?    iv.  5. 
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Beauty.  —  It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads Tarn,  of  the  Skretv,  v.  a. 

Like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty v.  2. 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes AW s  Welly  v.  z- 

As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty  's  a  flower Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty ! i.  5. 

*T  is  beauty  truly  bent,  whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  cunning  hand  laid  on      .    .    .  i.  $• 

I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty i.  5. 

Though  you  were  crowned  The  nonpareil  of  beauty i.  5. 

Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o'erfloarished  by  the  devil    .     .    .     iii.  4. 

Their  transformations  Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer IVinter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty iv.  4. 

I  '11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briers,  and  made  More  homely .'     iv.  4. 

Your  verse  Flowed  with  her  beauty  once :  't  is  shrewdly  ebbed v.  1. 

And  as  sorry  Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty v.  1. 

The  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely  son,  Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read  '  I  love '     .    King^  John,  ii.  1. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world ii.  i. 

O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty ! iv.  3. 

Leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides 1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such,  Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep Richard  III.  i.  2. 

These  eyes  could  never  endure  sweet  beauty's  wreck i.  a. 

A  beauty-wanmg  and  distressed  widow,  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days iii.  7. 

O,  let  her  live,  And  I  Ml  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty iv.  4. 

The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touched !  O  beauty.  Till  now  I  never  knew  thee !   .    .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul,  For  honesty  and  decent  carriage iv.  a. 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face  The  bearer  knows  not iii.  3. 

If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she v.  a. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air.  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun  Romeo  and  Jnliety  i.  1. 

0  she  is  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor,  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store i.  i. 

For  beauty  starved  with  her  severity  Cuts  beauty  oflF  from  all  posterity i.  i. 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! i.  5. 

Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight !    For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night   .    .  i.  5, 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks v.  3. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .    .     .      HamUt,  i.  3. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  I  the  paragon  of  animals ! ii.  a. 

If  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  ro  discourse  to  your  beauty     ....     iii.  i. 

The  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  tran^orm  honesty  from  what  it  is iii.  i. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,  Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black  ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit  Their  mortal  natures ii.  1. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly v.  i. 

Whose  beauty  claims  No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

As  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her  brain  go  not  together Cymbelint,  \.  2. 

Let  her  beauty  Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts ii.  4. 

Beavbr.  —  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on.  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs  ■  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Saw  you  not  his  face? — O  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up Hamlet^x.  z. 

Because.— Wherefore  not  a  field  ?  —  Because  not  there :  this  woman's  answer  sorts  Troi.  ^  Cress,  i.  i. 

Bechanced.  —That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me  sad Mer,  of  P'enice,  i.  1. 

Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does Mens  for  Meas.  \\.  ». 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  t. 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh,  To  weep Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  \, 

Becoming.  —  My  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not  Eye  well  to  you i.  3. 
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Bbcominc.  —  A  doubt  In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  yon,  Nor  satisfying  us  .  Cymbeline^  iv.  4. 
Bed,  —  My  bosom,  as  a  bed.  Shall  lodge  thee  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly  healed  Twa  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  2. 

1  was  in  love  with  my  bed:  I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love ii.  i. 

Go  to  bed  «rhen  Kbe  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will Aferry  H'ives^  ii.  2. 

Ooe  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed  and  says,  *  God  give  you  rest ! '  .     Com.  of  Err  or s^  iv.  3. 

Call  at  all  the  alehouses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed    ....    Muck  Ado^  iii.  3. 

Nerer  rest.  But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick Love's  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  2. 

What  ai^el  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? iii.  i. 

Faintuess  constraineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed iii.  2. 

Corae,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed,  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy iv.  i. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed Ai  You  Like  Ity  iii.  5. 

To  be  up  after  midnight  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early Twe//ih  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Tu  go  to  bed  after^idnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes ii.  3. 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  :  1  know  I  can  do  it ii.  3. 

B^  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England iii.  2. 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  wiih  me,  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks     ....   King"  ^oAn,  iii.  4. 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave Richard  //.  ii.  i. 

Tune  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant  thee i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight } ii.  4. 

It  argues  a  distempered  head  So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii,  3. 

Nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle    Macbeth^  i.  6. 

I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds    .     .      v.  i. 

What 's  done  cannot  be  undone.     To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed ! v.  1. 

Hath  made  the  6inty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down      ....  Othello^  i.  3. 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift iii.  3. 

How  bravely  thou  beconiest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets!  .  .  Cymbeline^  ii.  2. 
Bedazzled.  — My  mistaking  eyes.  That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun  Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Bedfcllxvws.  —  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows Tempest,  ii.  a. 

Bed-time.— This  long  age  of  three  hours  Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  Mid.  iV.  Dream,  v,  i. 

I  'n  n«et  with  you  upon  the  mart.  And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time  .       Com.  0/  Errors,  i.  2. 

I  would  *l  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well \  Henry  IV.  ^t.  i. 

Bedward. — As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done.  And  tapers  burned  to  bedward  Coriolanus,  i.6. 

Beo-wobk.  —  They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  doset-war Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Bei.  —  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie Tempest,  v.  1. 

The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

*T  is  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  In  the  dead  carrion    ....     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  The  virtuous  sweets iv.  5. 

We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees.  Are  murdered  for  our  pains iv.  5. 

Some  say  the  bee  stings :  but  I  say,  't  is  the  bee's  wax 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

We*U  follow  where  thou  lead'st,  Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day    .     Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  And  leave  them  honeyless  .  .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  v.  1. 
BiSF.  —  If  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef      .     .   Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ?  —  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  on iv.  3. 

I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

0.  ny  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel  to  thee \  Henry  IV.  m.  y 

Ay,  but  thoe  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Beef-witted. — The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thon  mongrel  beef-witted  lord  I   Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  r. 

Beelzebub.  —  He  holds  Belzebub  at  the  staves's  end Twelfth  Night,  y.  \. 

K.oock,  knock,  knock  I    Who 's  there  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  ? Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Beek.  —  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer? 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

By  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer ii.  2. 

1  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 
To  do  what: — To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer OthtlJo,\\.-i. 

BEETii.  —  Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ;  Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 
The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon,  In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  .  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  r. 
If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle 2  Henry  I V.  \.  t. 
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Bkbtls.  —The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  mng  night's  yawning  peal  MacbHk,  iiL  a. 

They  are  his  sliards.  and  he  their  beetle AfU.  and  Cleo.  iiL  2. 

Bbfore.  —  He  that  niade  us  with  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and  after  .  .  Hamlet^  iv.  4. 
Bhg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  nnake  up  the  sum,  And  live Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

You  are  liberal  in  offers :  You  taught  me  first  to  beg Mer.  0/ yenice^'w.  i. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  ? As  Vott  Likt  It^'xx.  z. 

Speak  wiih  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door :  A  beggar  b^;s  that  never  bagged  before     Richard  11.  v.  3. 

It  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side 2  Henry  i  V.  \.  z. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear  Your  favours  nor  your  hate Macbeth^  i.  3- 

Beggar.— They  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar TempestyW.  2. 

He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic   .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

1  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat Com.  0/ Errors/\s .  A' 

Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar? Much  Ada^xix.  ^ 

Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar? Lovis  L.  Losty  \.  2. 

Pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon iv.  1. 

A  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart Mer-  0/  Venice^  iii.  1. 

Now  methinks  You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered iv.  i. 

Thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him    .    .     .  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich    . King  John,  xX,  1. 

Whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ii.  1. 

Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height Richard  II.  i,  i. 

Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door :  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before      ....      v.  3. 

Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars  all  I z  Henry  IV.  \,  y. 

The  adage  must  be  verified,  That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death      .    .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

It  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it Richard  III.  i.  4. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? i.  4> 

They  passed  by  me  As  misers  do  by  beggars Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars  ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  *8  arms iii.  3. 

A  beggar's  tongue  Make  motion  through  my  lips! CoriolanusyXxx.  1. 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth Romeo  and  Juliet yX\.  fi. 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.    What,  ho  I  apothecary ! v.  1. 

1  will  choose  Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world Timon  0/ Athens^x,  t. 

To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is,  Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good     .    .    .    .  i.  a. 

He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,  What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars iii.  a. 

His  poor  self  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air iv.  a. 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen Julius  Ceesar^  ii.  a. 

And  our  monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggars'  shadows Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but  I  thank  you ii.  a. 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service,  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table     .    .      iv.  3. 

Our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous King  Lear,  ii   4. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ? iv.  6. 

A  beggar  in  his  drink  Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callat Othello^  iv.  a. 

Falsehood  Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars Cymbeliney  iii.  6. 

Bbcgarbd.  —  Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  6. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.  And  beggared  yours  for  ever     .    .  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

For  her  own  person.  It  beggared  all  description Ant.  and  Cleo.  xx.  -x. 

Bbggarlv.  —  Methinks  they  are  exceeding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly     ...      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes Romeo  and  Juliety\.  \. 

Bbggar-maid.  —  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid ii.  1. 

Bbggarv.  —  Usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  bom  to Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

Mourning  for  the  death  Of  Learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  1. 

Being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be  To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary  ....    King  John,  ii.  x. 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned Ant.  and  Cleo.  x.  1. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks .  .  Cymheline,  v.  5. 
Bbgobo.  —  Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borrowed Twelfth  Mighi,  iiL  4. 
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Bbccxd.  —  Pity  roe,  open  the  door :  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before  .  .  Rkhard  //.  v.  3. 
Bbogimc.  —  T  was  never  my  desire  yet  to  trouble  the  poor  with  b^ging  ....  Coriolanusy  W.  3. 
Bkui .  —  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin 'J\v«  Gen,  of  Verona^  \\.  4. 

He  oasot  temperately  transport  bis  honours  From  where  he  should  begin  and  end  CorioloHMs^  ii.  1. 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind  .  .  .  HamUt^  iii.  4. 
BaciMXUfG.  —  If  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decreatse  it  Mtrry  IViues,  i.  1. 

To  tbov  our  simple  skill.  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Well,  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried As  You  Like  It,  i.  a. 

1  ooold  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale La. 

A  Kiaage  beginning:  *  borrowed  majesty  *  I /Ciug- yoAn,  \.  1. 

We  Mc  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

This  was  an  ill  banning  of  the  night Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

1  caoDot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds Otkelh,  ii.  3. 

Bbqot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Lc:  at  do  those  ends  l*hat  here  were  well  bq(un  and  well  begot v.  4. 

These  arc  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater  Lovis  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

QiiUrea  of  an  idle  brain.  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

BsGLiLa.  —  Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  \. 

How  diaU  we  beguile  The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1 . 

To  begvile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  Tarn,  o/the  Skrew,  i.  a. 

I  win  bespeak  our  diet,  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge  Twei/tk  Night,  iii.  3. 

Would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape H'ittter's  Tale,  v.  a. 

0  iatteriog  glass.  Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity.  Thou  dott  beguile  me !    .     .  Rickard  Ii.  iv.  1. 

To begvik  the  time.  Look  Kke  the  time;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye Macbetk,\.i. 

My  spirts  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  a. 
likd  consent,  And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears Othelh,\.z 

1  aa  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise ii.  i. 

^eaiED.  —  Voo  have  begtiiled  me  with  a  counterfeit  Resembling  majesty  .    .    .  fCiug  John,  iii.  1. 

Tkerefere  is  Ix>Te  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled  .  Mid.  M.  Dream,  i.  1. 
1  asQ  no  flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  yon  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave       .    .    A'iftg  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Thou  art  not  vanquished.  But  cosened  and  beguiled v.  3. 

To  bquiie  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one Othello,  iv.  i. 

Bkcw.  —  Let  us  do  those  ends  That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot     .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Tkis  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end King  John,  \\\.  \. 

Ttesp  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill Macbeth,  iii.  a. 

1  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends:  O,  make  an  end  Of  what  I  have  begun  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 
8taAi.F.  —  Yoti  are  too  officious  In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services     .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

I  an  bound  to  yoo.  That  you  on  tny  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower i  Henry  VI.  il  4. 

Yen  thi]]  give  roe  leave  To  play  the  broker  in  my  behalf i  Henry  VI.  vt.  \. 

Yea  had  toM  as  many  lies  in  his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own     .     Coriolanus,  v.  a. 

BttAVKwm.  —  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours Merry  IVives,  iv.  4. 

What  an  nnweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  —  with  the  devil's  name !  .  li.  t. 
Sceog  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love     Much  Ad»,  ii  3. 

Whom  ihe  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor ii.  3. 

AO  his  behavioors  did  make  their  retire  To  the  court  of  his  eye Levels  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Hii  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical v.  1. 

l^«l  throogh  thy  wild  behaviour  I  be  misconstrued Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  a. 

The  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court As  You  Ltke  lt,\\\.-i. 

L<«  overweyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  \xi6\\^  \. 

Tbii  yoonf  man,  for  learning  and  behaviour  Fit  for  her  turn,  well  read  in  poetry i.  2. 

Her  3&bility  and  bashful  modesty.  Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour ii.  i. 

He  was  a  frantic  fool.  Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour iii.  a. 

Thine  eyes  See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours AlVs  WeH,\.  y 

Be  has  been  yonder  T  the  sun  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow   .    .    .  Ttoelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

So  shall  inferior  eyes,  That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great King  John,  v.  i. 

It  were  a  very  groas  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Vhich  give  soaoe  aoil  perhapa  to  my  behaviours Julius  Ctesar,  i.  a. 
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RsMAviouR.  —  Your  behaviour  hath  struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration .  Mantlet^  iii.  3. 

Bbhblo.  —  Have  you  beheld^  Or  have  you  read  or  heard?  or  could  you  think  ?  .  .  King  John^  iv.  3. 
Behind.  —  I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind ;  llius  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind  Hamiety  iii.  4. 

Piiy  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind.  That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind  Timou  o/Athemy  i.  a. 
Bbhold.  -—  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat M*r.  of  Venicey  iv.   i. 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  '  Behold ! '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  Alid.  N.  Dream,  i.   1. 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do lyinters  TetUyWu.  z. 

Beholders.  —  Was  Uiis  the  face  That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ?  .  .  Richard  It.  iv.  1. 
Bbholdbst.  —  Which  here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Losty  \.  i. 
BsHOLDiNC.  —  Marvellous  littJe  beholding  to  your  reports Mtas./or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Well,  Shylock.  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? Mer.  0/ VtnkeyX.  "s. 

Have  been  more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any Tarn.  0/ the  ShretOyXi.  1. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands     Richard  II,  iv.  1. 

The  proudsst  of  you  all  Have  been  beholding  to  him Richard  III.  n.  1. 

Who  do,  methinics,  find  out  Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake.  He  finds  himself  beholdmg  to  us  all Julius  Ceesary  iii.  a. 

Bbhovbpul.  —  Such  necessaries  As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  ....  Romeo  and  Jnliety  iv.  3, 
Bbing. — There  is  none  but  he  Whose  being  I  do  fear Meubetkyv\.  t. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts  Against  my  nearest  of  life iit.  1. 

It  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  And  end  his  being ffamlety  \\.  1. 

Took  such  sorrow  That  he  quit  being Cymbelinty  i.  r. 

Bkldam.  —  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets  Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously   .  King  Jokny  iv.  2. 

Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth  and  topples  down  Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers     1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 
Be-lbb*d. —  Must  be  be-lee'd  and  calmed  By  debitor  and  creditor     ........  OtMeilOyX.  1. 

Bblibf.  —  Drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief Merry  IVrves,  v.  5. 

May  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good    .    .      As  Vott  Like  ft,  v.  2. 

Let  belief  and  life  encounter  so  As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men    ....  King  John,  xW.  t. 

And  to  be  king  Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief Macbetky  i.  3. 

Will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him  Touching  this  dreaded  sight HamtetyX.  1. 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream :  Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already OthelloyX.  %, 

Bblibvb.  —  Make  us  but  believe,  Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  do  love  us   Com.  0/ Errorsy  iii.  ». 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I  Believe  it  better  than  reportingly    .    .    .     Much  Ado,  x\\.  \. 

Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things As  You  Like  Ity  v.  a. 

I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ▼•4. 

Which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt .     AU^s  Weliy  i.  3. 

Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for  you? Twelfth  Nigkty  iv.  1. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man King  Jokm,  iii.  1 . 

Believe  my  words.  For  they  are  certain  and  uniallible i  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  a. 

What  I  believe  1 11  wail,  What  know  believe,  and  what  I  can  redress Macbefk,  iv.  3. 

I  might  not  this  believe  Without  the  sensible  and  true  avoudi  Of  mine  own  eyes  .    .      HamUt,  i.  1. 

So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it i.  t. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? i.  3. 

But  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  believe  it ii.  a. 

1  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down  .    .       ii.  a. 

We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.     Go  thy  m-ays  to  a  nunnery iii.  j. 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe.  Stomach  not  all Ant.  and  Clea.  iii.  4. 

Bklibvinc.  —  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs   Much  Adoy  iii,  a. 

No  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  Twelfth  Higkiy  iii.  a. 
Bell.  —  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  hi^  tongue  is  the  clapper  ....    Muck  Ad»^  x-\.  ^ 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each      .     .    .    Mid.  iV.  Dreamy  iv.   1. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church As  Vou  Like  ft,  xx.  7, 

Bell,  book,  and  cand'e  shall  not  drive  me  back King  Jokny  iii.  3. 

The  midnight  bell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on iii.  3, 

His  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell i  Henry  TV,  |.   ,^ 

Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright 2  Henry  V/,  v.  t. 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre .    .    .  Romeo  and  Jutioty  v.  3. 
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Biu.  —  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready,  She  strike  upon  the  bell  .    .    .    Macbeth^  n.  i. 

1  £0,  acd  it  is  done ;  the  betl  invites  me.     Hear  it  not,  Duncan ii.  i. 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh HatnUty  iii.  i. 

\vx  are  pictures  out  of  doors,  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens    .    .       OUullOy  ii.  i. 

StiCMe  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety ii.  3. 

Filloarbo« bonce  more;  Let 's  mock  the  midnight  beli    .......     Ant.  and CUo.\\\,  \i, 

BtuoES.  —  With  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads 1  Henry  I V.  iv.  a. 

EcLLMAX.  — The  fatal  bellman.  Which  gives  the  ttem'st  good-night Macbtth^\\.  2, 

BiLLo«rED.  —  He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out  As  he  'Id  burst  heaven    .    King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Bellows.  —  For  iaitery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin Pericles,  \.  2. 

BiUT.  —  This  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly Merry  Wivei^  ii.  1. 

Mjr  belly 's  as  cold  as  if  I  haid  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills iii.  5. 

I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly;  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to't      .     Meat,  for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

.4sd  then  the  justice,  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined As  Yon  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

I  am  the  iellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  be  my  dog 2  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

A *hite  beard?  a  decreasing  leg?  an  increasing  belly?  is  not  your  voice  broken?      .     .  .  i  a. 

An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indiiferency,  I  were  simply  the  must  active  fellow  in  Europe  .    .     iv.  3. 

Who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly  and  his  guts' in  his  h«iid Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  u 

There  «as  a  lime  when  all  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly  .    .    .      Corioianut,  i.  i. 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate.  Not  rash  like  his  accusers i.  1. 

BEiXTfui-  —  Rumble  thy  bellyful !     Spit,  fire  I  spoot,  rain  ! King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

E«m  Jack-slave  hath  his  bellyful  of  fighting Cymbeline^  ii.  j. 

Beuwgimos.  — Thyself  and  thy  belongings  Are  not  thine  own  so  proper  .  .  .  Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  1. 
BiurviD.  —  When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  beloved  .....  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

Of  credit  rafinite,  highly  beloved.  Second  to  none Com.  0/ Errors^v.  \. 

Fdl  of  noble  device,  of  all  sorts,  and  beloved  enchantingly     .     .     .     .     .     .     .  As  You  Like  H^\.  \. 

She  was  beloved,  she  loved ;  she  is,  and  doth Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Vo« shall  be  more  beloving  than  beloved Ant.  and  Cieo.x.  3. 

Bi-HowsTER.  —  Self-covered  thing,  for  shame,  Be-monsler  not  thy  feature  .  .  .  King  Lear^  iv.  a. 
BoecH.— To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench 2  Henry  IV.  v.  %. 

Stand  10  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
SsscHEs.  —  Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon  i  Henry  IV.  \.  a. 
fesD.  —  I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight  That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to     ....      Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

Bead  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself ;  Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too v.  i. 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key,  with  bated  breath Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Why  &a  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? King  Jokn,  iv.  2. 

That  same  eye  whose  b«nd  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre Julius  Casar^  L  2. 

How  is 't  with  you.  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy? Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Bbioick.  —  Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

Here  dwells  Benedick  the  married  roan ! v.  1. 

BotinicnoN.  —  Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest  To  the  warm  sun !      .    .    King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

As  -J  ray  trinkets  had  been  hallowed  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer  .  IViniers  Tale,  iv.  4. 
BwiHT.  —  The  satisfaction  1  would  require  is  likewise  your  own  benefit  .    .    Meas. /or  Meas.  iii.  1. 

The  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof iii.  1. 

Certain  merchants,  Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit Com.  0/  Errors^  i.  2. 

Her  benefits  are  mightily  misplaced As  You  Like  Jt^i.  2. 

Stable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity iv.  i. 

A  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit IV inter's  Tale,  v.  r. 

Sweetenrf  with  the  hope  to  have  The  present  benefit  which  I  possess     ....  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Asdgiveit  yon  In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit x  Henry  VI.  \.  i» 

1  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste.  To  give  roe  now  a  little  benefit    .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

We  are  bom  to  do  benefits Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  2. 

Skc  I  could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury Othello,  i.  3. 

BE-?trrrED.  —  Being  thus  be-netted  round  with  villanies Hamlet,  v.  a. 

BESET01.INCE.  —  Will  be  glad  to  do  my  beneyolence  to  make  atonement  .  .  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 
I^2t  Dew  exaaions  are  devised.  As  blanks,  benevolence^  and  1  wot  not  what     .    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

^•w*)*'.  —  The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot Ki$ig  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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Bent.  —  It  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent Muck  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Two  o(  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour iv.  i. 

I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merrimeut Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  a. 

Let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself,  Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent .    .  Ttuei/tk  N^ht^  ii.  4. 

To  your  own  bents  dispose  you:  you'll  be  found,  Be  you  beneath  the  sky   .    .    IVmief's  Taity  t.  a. 

To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent,  And  then  to  speak Trot,  and  Cr«ss.  i.  3. 

But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view iv.  5. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable,  Thy  purpose  marria^ Rcmto  €md yiduty  \i.  ^. 

Let  me  work;  For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent JtUius  C^esar^  ii.  1. 

Here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent  To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet   .    .    .     Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent     I  will  come  by  and  by iii.  a. 

Bbqubathso.  —  It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will AtYouL^lU'x.x, 

His  sole  child,  my  lord,  and  bequeathed  to  my  overlooking All's  iVeU^'x.  1. 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house.  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors iv.  a. 

Bbrattlb.  —>  These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages ....     Hamltty  ii.  x 

Bbrhymed.  —  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras' lime As  Vou  Like //,  iii.  9. 

Bbrmoothbs.— To  fetch  dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermooihes Tetn/esty  i.  9, 

Berries. — Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem   .    ". Afid. /^,  I>r*am,  in.  ». 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  .  .  Henry  V.x,  x. 
Besmirch.  —  And  now  no  soil  nor  cantel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will  .  .  .  Hamleiy  i.  3. 
Besmirched.  —  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched  With  rainy  marching  .     Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Besom.  —  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean a  Henry  VJ.  iv.  7. 

Bbsort.  —  Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  And  know  themselves  and  you .    .    .    Ki$ig  Leetr^  i.  4. 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort  As  levels  with  her  breeding Otkelle^  i.  3. 

Besotted.  —  You  speak  Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  ....  TroL  and  Creu.  ii.  a. 
Bespeak.  —  If  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat:  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon     .    .    .    Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  3. 

I  will  bespeak  our  diet,  Whiles  you  beguile  the  lime Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  3. 

Bbspice.  —  Mightst  bespice  a  cup,  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink  ....  Winter's  TalOy  \.  a. 
Best. —Tliey  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults Meas./or  Meas.v.  t. 

You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  nun Mid.  N.  Dreanty  i.  a. 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse v.  i. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man Mer.  0/  Venkey  i.  a. 

And  my  name  Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! Winter's  TaUy  \.  a. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game,  To  win  this  easy  match  ?     .    .    .    .    King  Johny  v.  a. 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shall  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows      Henry  X'.  v.  a. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself Macbethy  ii.  a. 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  afiair iii.  3. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  .     King  LeoTy  i.  a. 

We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time:  machinations,  hoUowness,  treachery i.  a. 

But  men  are  men  :  the  best  sometimes  forget Othettoy  ii.  3. 

Best-conditioned.— The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies  Mer.ofVenkey  iii.  a. 

Bested.  —  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested.  Or  more  afraid  to  fight a  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Bestial. — Whether  it  be  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple HatnUty  iv,  4. 

1  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial Othelloy  ii.  3. 

Best-moving.  —  We  »ngle  you  As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor Leve'^s  L.  Losty  ii.  1. 

Bestow.  —  For  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve Tiuel/th  Nigkiy  i.  5. 

I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends Henry  K  ii.  1. 

Can  you  tell  Where  he  bestows  hinis^f  ? Macbethy  iii.  6. 

Bestowed.  —  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me Much  AdOyW.  z. 

Surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ill  bestowed iii.  a. 

Bestowing.  —  In  bestowing^  madam.  He  was  most  priiKely Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

Bestride.  —  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  Colossus  .  .  Jnlins  Casary  u  a. 
Beteem.  — That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Vint  her  face  too  roughly  .     Hamlets  i.  a. 

Bethumped.  —  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words King  Johny  ii.  i. 

Betid.  —  Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  Betid  to  any  creature Tempesty  i.  a. 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales  Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid Richard  II.  "v,  u 
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BrrufBs.  ~  Not  to  be  abed  after  midnight  is  to  be  op  bethnes Tim^/ih  Nighty  iL  3. 

To  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes ii.  3. 

Sadden  stonns  are  short ;  He  tires  bedmes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes     ....    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Like  the  spirit  of  a  youth.  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes  .  .  .  ,  Ah/,  and  CUo.  it.  4. 
Brnur.  —These  betray  nice  wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed  without  these      Lovers  L.  L^st,  iiL  1. 

Would  Dol  betray  The  deril  to  his  fellow  and  delight Macbttk,  iv.  3. 

Mj  nwsic  playing  far  ofl^  I  will  betray  Tawnyfinned  fishes Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  5. 

BmoTHS.  —  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness?  ....  Mnck  Ado,  i.  3. 
BrmR.  —  Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late Merry  U^wts^  ii.  a. 

For  tbe  most,  become  much  more  the  better  For  being  a  little  bad      .    .    .      Meas./or  Meat.  v.  i. 

UadividaUe,  incorporate.  Am  better  than  thy  dear  self  s  better  part   .    .    .      Com.  0/ Error s^  ii.  t. 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart iii.  1. 

I:  is  ihrs^.  mine  own  selPs  better  part,  Mine  eye's  clear  eye iii.  3. 

I  think  him  better  than  I  say,  And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worse iv.  a. 

He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expecution Muck  Ado^\,  t. 

It  b  prored  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves ,    .      iv.  a. 

Asd  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast Mtr.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

The  rillany  yon  teach  me,  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction     iii.  i. 

If  ever  yoQ  have  looked  on  better  days As  You  Like  It^vk.  ^. 

Trae  a  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days.  And  have  with  holy  bell  been  kndled  to  church  .    .      ii.  7. 

\jA  \  flwet  as  little  as  we  can.  —  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers iii  3. 

1  am  no  child,  no  babe :  Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind  .    .    Tarn,  o/th*  Shrtm,  iv.  3. 

Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late v.  1. 

What  says  Quinapalus  ?    Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural ii.  3. 

Love  fought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better iii.  i. 

The  better  for  my  foes  and  the  worse  for  my  friends v.  1. 

Yet  natvre  is  made  better  by  no  mean  But  nature  makes  that  mean    ....  IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

What  you  do  Still  betters  what  is  done iv.  4. 

Otr  CDimtry  manners  give  our  betters  way ICing  7ohm,  i.  i. 

Kay,  bat  noke  haste ;  the  better  foot  before iv.  3. 

Beoer  fiir  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near Richard  II.  v.  i. 

Xovam  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked  .   .    .    i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Pto  Jack,  farewell  I     I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man v.  4. 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life     ...      v.  4. 

T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth Richard  III.  i.  a. 

I  sever  ktoked  for  better  at  his  hands iii.  5. 

T  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom.  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content    .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

The  h«rc  of  the  better  yet  to  show.  Shall  show  the  better Troi.  and  Creu.  i.  3. 

Beier  it  is  10  die,  better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve      Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Yog  say  you  are  a  better  soldier :  Let  it  appear  so :  make  your  vaunting  true  .    Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

I  aid,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better :  Did  I  say  '  better '  ? iv.  3. 

Better  be  with  tbe  dead.  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace   ....  Macbeth,  iii.  a. 

Tishetterthee  without  than  he  within iii.  4* 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  Hamlet,  il  3. 
Better  thou  Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleased  roe  better      ....     King  Lear,  i.  i. 

^^rrmg  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what^s  well    .     .    .    . ' 1.  4. 

Wken  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes,  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes  ....     iii.  6. 

BtrmsD  with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expectation Much  Ado/\.  \. 

AH  bn  lands  and  goods.  Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreased  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  t. 
Bet  «nce  be  is  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odds Hamlet,  v.  3. 

BwTMixG.  —  All  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind Tempest,  L  3. 

8«*T.  — And  many  more  of  the  same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on  .    .    .     Hamlet,  v.  3. 

B«*Aii.  —  A  HMMhsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

Uacbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth  1  beware  Macduff;  Beware  the  thane  of  Fife  .    .    .  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
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Bbwarb  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  bat  being  in,  Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee  Handeiy  \.  3. 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ;  It  is  the  green-eyed  monster Othello^  iii.  3. 

Bbwitched.  — This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company i  Henry  IV.  vi,  •^. 

Either  she  hath  bewitched  me  with  her  words.  Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent  i  Henry  VJ.  iii.  3. 
Bewitchment.  —  1  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man  .  .  .  Coriolanus^  ii.  3. 
Bbzonian. —Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  speak,  or  die ^  Henry  IV. -v.  1. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Bias.  —Thus  the  bowl  should  run,  And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias  .     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  5. 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world.  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well      .     .     .    King  y^kn,  ii.  i. 

Mike  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs,  And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias  Richard  1 1,  iii.  4. 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias.  By  indirections  find  directions  out  .  .  .  Hamlet^  ii.  t. 
BiBBLB  BABBLE.— Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble     Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  a. 

Bickerings.  —  If  I  longer  stay,  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Bid.  —  Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again Richard  II.  x.  1. 

What  he  bids  be  done  is  finished  with  his  bidding Coriolamts^  v.  4. 

Bidding,— Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  that  1  could  do  nothing  without  bidding  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii.  5. 

I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord AWi  IVell^W.  5. 

Leave  me.  And  think  upon  my  bidding Wintet's  TaU^  ii.  3, 

What  he  bids  be  done  is  finished  with  his  bidding Coriolanus^  v.  4. 

Bi-FOLD  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt  without  perdition Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

Big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose As  Yen  Like  I t^W.  i. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret Tarn,  v/the  ShreWy  iii,  a. 

Have  not  I  An  arm  as  big  as  thine?  a  heart  as  big? CymMine,  W.  a. 

BiGGBN.  —  An  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Bigger.  —  I  Ml  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  Ml  fight Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

She  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head King  Lear^  iv.  6w 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  arc  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth  ....     Cymbeline^  ir.  a. 

Bilberry. —There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry Merry  IVtoes^  ye.  ^. 

Bilboes.  —  Methought  1  lay  Worse  than  the  mutines  m  the  bilboes HamUt^  v.  2. 

Bill.  —  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men    .    .    .     Merry  IVtves^  ii.   «. 

Only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen Much  Ado,  in.  3. 

We  are  likely  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills iii.  3. 

In  the  meantime  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties Mid.  H.  Dream,  i.  3. 

When  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?    .    .      a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Billets. — They  shall  be^t  out  my  brains  with  billets Meas.forMeas.'vw.  3. 

Billiards.  —  Let  *s  to  billiards Ant.  and  Cleo.W.  5. 

Billow.  —  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top,  Curling  their  monstrous  heads  a  Henry  IV.  iii.  t. 

Behold  A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing Henry  V.  iii.  ProL 

Overboard,  Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark !   The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard  yulius  Ceesar,  v    1 . 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds Othello^W.  t. 

Bind.  —  Fast  bind,  fast  find ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Give  me  another  horse  :  bind  up  my  wounds Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Birch.  — As  fond  fathers.  Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch    .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  3. 
Bird.  —  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours Much  Ado,  \,   j. 

A  schoolboy,  who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest ii.   ■. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  .    .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

About  the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck i.  t. 

Coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw  And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow v.  a. 

Who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  *  cuckoo  '  never  so  ?  .     .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.   ,, 

Every  e!f  and  fairy  sprite  Hop  as  lti;ht  as  bird  from  brier ^.   t. 

And  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  t. 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  :  Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring ^-3. 

That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird Tiveffth  Sight,  iv.  a. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians Richard  II.  L  3. 
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Bud.  —As  that  utiKentle  ihjH,  the  cuckooes  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

T  is  bat  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar  ...  a  Henry  VI,  ii.  t. 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Sach  a  pieafture  as  incaged  birds  Conceive iv.  6. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush,  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush   .    .      v.  6. 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush,  The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun   Titus  Andren.  ii.  3. 

Uke  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung  Sweet  varied  notes  enchanting  every  ear  I iii.  1. 

Tbe  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby iv.  4. 

Nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle     Macbeth^  i.  6. 

The  obscure  bird  Clamoured  tbe  livelong  night ii.  3. 

The  poor  wren.  The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight iv.  2. 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?     How  will  you  live  ?  —  As  birds  do.  mother iv.  a- 

Poor  bird !  tbou  Mdst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime.  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin iv.  a. 

Tl«  terd  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long :  And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir      .  HamleU  i-  >• 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  tbe  house's  top.  Let  the  birds  fly i  j.  4. 

We  t«o  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage King  Lenr^  v.  3. 

II  she  be  ftnubbed  with  a  mind  so  rare.  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird    ....       Cymbeline^  i.  6. 

The  btrd  is  dead  That  we  have  made  so  much  on iv.  2. 

Biu>4DLT.  —Thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap  .       Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Take  tbow  things  for  bird-bolls  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets  ....:.  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 
BinAM.  —  Until  Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill  Shall  come Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

1  looked  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methought.  The  wuod  began  to  move v.  5. 

Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood  Do  come  to  Dunsinane v.  s< 

BuTH-  —  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  overlooked  even  in  thy  birth Merry  tVives,  v.  5. 

1  pay  you,  dissuade  him  from  her:  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth Mttck  Adc^  ii.  1. 

CaH  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth  ? As  Von  Like  Ity'x.  \. 

Bj  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker Tarn.  0/ the  SArew,  Indiic.  2. 

Sbc  ia  as  ^lirward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth iVinter's  Taie,  iv.  4. 

If  low  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth King  JoAn,  v.  t. 

At  tby  birth,  dear  boy.  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  greiit iii.  1. 

Fear^  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

At  ray  birth  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  Shaked  like  a  coward      1  Henry  I V.  iii.  1. 

At  ny  birth  Tbe  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes iii.  i. 

At  jroar  birth  Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  disteraperature,  1  n  passion  shook iii.  i. 

The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  —  an  evil  sign 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Lq,  at  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Kcvoits  from  tnie  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

Wid)  an  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven Timon  0/ Athens,  \v,  i. 

E*er 'gainst  that  season  comes  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated    ....      Hamlet,  \.\. 

ReS  and  night  Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light Othello,  i.  3. 

BirncDAY.  —  It  is  my  birthday :  I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor     ...      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

btTRDOM.  —  Like  good  men  Bestride  our  own  down-fallen  birihdom Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

BirnreicHT.  —  And  thy  goodness  Share  with  thy  birthright All^s  lVell,\  i. 

Jearaif  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs.  To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  King  John,  ii.  1. 
hUot.  —  As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage As  Von  Like  It,  W.  -j. 

He  vodd  pan  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 
B«w».  — Run  barefoot  up  and  dovro,  threatening  the  flames  With  bisson  rheum    .     .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

^1^1  harm  can  your  bisson  conspecuities  glean  out  of  this  character.'  ....  Cor iolanus,  ii.  t. 
^•  —  Most  biting  laws.  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds      .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 

I>aotybits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  bat  bankrupt  quite  the  wiu Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

^tb  a  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather Tarn.  0/ the  Shre^v,  iii.  2. 

U  ibeir  pa^  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit  Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass      ....      Henry  V.  iv.  a. 

MiiM  esemy'ft  d<^  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  K.  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Bm.  —  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  aU  us.  sir  ?  —  I  do  bite  ray  thumb,  sir  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Vbkb  plainly  signified  That  I  8hould<snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog     ....  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Takebeedof  yonder  dog!     Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  biles Richard  HI.  i.  i. 

The  ar  bites  shrewdly :  it  is  very  cokL  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air   ...    .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 
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BiTTBR.—*T  is  a  physic  That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end Meas. /<fr  Mens.  W,  S, 

Too  bitter  is  thy  jest.    Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over-view  ? Lcve*s  L.  Last,  iv.  s^ 

Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ?   Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  Ml  sauce  her  with  bitter  words iii.  5. 

Pacing  through  the  forest,  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy iv.  3. 

O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes ! v.  a. 

This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e*er  I  heard     ....     AU*s  Well,  i.  3. 

All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet.  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet  ...      v.  3. 

It  is  as  bitter  Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought iV inter's  Tale,  v.  %, 

Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross     .   1  Henry  /K.  i.  i. 

Hoping  the  consequence  Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  *T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire  .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  iL  3. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce Romeo  and 'Jnliet^xx,  ^ 

For  this  relief  much  thanks :  *t  is  bitter  cold.  And  1  am  sick  at  heart Hamlet,  i.  1. 

I  am  pigeon -livered  and  lack  gall  To  make  oppression  bitter ii.  a. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  .     King  Lear,  i.  a. 

Shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida Othello,  L  3. 

There*sother  work  in  hand:  1  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death Cymbeliue,  v.  s- 

BiTTBRLV.  —  And  she  will  spenk  most  bitterly  and  strange Meas./or  Meas.  v.  x. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate.  Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive .  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Bitterness.  — Joy  could  not  show  itseU  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Aud  what '8  to  come  of  my  despised  time  Is  nought  but  bitterness Othello,  \.  1. 

Blab.  —  When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see Twelfth  Night,  i.  a. 

Cannot  choose  but  they  must  blab  — Hath  he  said  any  thing ? Othello,  \v.  %, 

Blabbing. — The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day ^  Henry  VI.  \s.  \. 

Black.  —  Though  ne*er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces  ....      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Why,  man,  how  black  ?  —  Why,  as  black  as  ink ' iii.  i . 

The  old  saying  is,  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes v.  a. 

Is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her  ....   Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ? iv.  S- 

Which  indeed  is  not  under  white  and  black Much  Ado, -v.  i. 

Black  is  the  ba^e  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night      .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair iv.  3. 

To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black iv.  3. 

We  will  fool  him  black  and  blue,  shall  we  not  ? Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs iii.  4. 

Thou  'rt  damned  as  black  —  nay,  nothing  is  so  black King  John,  iv.  3, 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  I \  Henry  VI.  \.  1. 

We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? i.  t. 

A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Is  become  as  black  As  if  besmeared  in  hell Henry  VIII.  \,  %^ 

He  is  already  dead  ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye Romeo  and  yuUet,  ii.  y. 

Come,  civil  night,  TIiou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black iii.  a. 

O  day  1  O  hateful  day !     Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this iv.  5. 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair,  Wrong  right     ....  Titncn  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags! Macbeth,  W.  i. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon !     Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ?  .    .      v.  v 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black.  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath   ....  Handet,  i.  3. 

Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  *ll  have  a  suit  of  sables iii.  a. 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing iii.  a. 

If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit,  She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit  Othello,  ii.  %, 
Blackberries.  —  If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries x  Henry  I V.  W.  ^ 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries  ? ii.  4. 

Blackberry.  — That  same  dog.fox,  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4. 
Dlack-browbd.  —  Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-browed  night .    .  Rotneo  and  ynliet,  iii.  a. 
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Black-coikskbd.  —  When  the  day  senret,  before  bleck-cornered  night  .  .  Timmt  o/Atkemy  v.  i. 
Blacxkess.  —  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?    The  raven  chides  blackness     .    .    .      Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven,  More  fiery  by  night*s  blackness Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  4. 

Blaoc-opprbssing.  —  1  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

Bladoek.  —  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder     .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

1  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders Henry  VI II.  iii.  a. 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders  and  musty  seeds.  Remnants  of  packthread .  .  Romeo  and  JidUt^  v.  t. 
Bladi.  —  Between  two  blades,  which  bwrs  the  better  temper 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

You  break  j^sts  as  braggans  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not  Much  Ado^y.  i. 

A  «ry  good  blade !  a  very  tall  man ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Let  &I1  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  cresu ;  I  bear  a  charmed  life Macbeth,  v.  8. 

Blame.  —  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  a. 

I  camMt  blame  thee  now  to  weep;  For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him  for  shakiag  o£f  so  good  a  wi.e     .    .     .   AiVs  Well,  iv.  3. 

I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal,  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil      .  Richnrd  III.  i.  a. 

rU  bear  thy  blame  And  Uke  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril iv.  i. 

Wrooj;  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame v.  i. 

Here  abjure  T\ke  tainu  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself,  For  strangers  to  my  nature  .   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

And  far  bi»  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Blaach.  —  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Blakk.— And  what  *s  her  hbtory.'— A  blank,  my  lord Twelfth  Night, '\\.  ^, 

Out  of  the  blank  And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all.  The  other  blank  as  nothing Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

It  ii  tots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears Coriolanus,  v.  a. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank.  Transports  his  poisoned  shot Hamlet,  iv.  i. 

Let  lae  still  remain  The  true  blank  of  thine  eye    , King  Lear,  i.  1. 

I  bave  spoken  for  you  all  my  best.  And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure  .  .  Othello,  iii  4. 
BtAJCicET.  —  Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry,  *  Hold,  hold !  *     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

He  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all  shamed .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Blasphsmb.  —  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me Meas./or  Meas.  i.  4. 

Sunds  accursed.  And  does  blaspheme  his  breed Macbeth,  \v.  \. 

Blasphemy, That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard Tempest,  v.  i. 

'  That  b  the  captain  *s  but  a  choleric  word.  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  a. 
Blast.  —  So  lean  that  blasts  of  January  Would  blow  you  through  and  through     Winter* s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Bat  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears.  Then  imiute  the  action  of  the  tiger.    .  Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them Richard  III.  i.  i. 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe.  Striding  the  blast Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Tbe  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land ;  A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements  .  .  Othello,  ii.  t. 
Blasteix  —  Every  part  about  3rou  blasted  with  antiquity 2  Henry  I V.  t.  2. 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy Hamlet,  iii.  r. 

Vc«  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you Ant.  and  Cleo.  iix.  13. 

Blastikc  in  the  bud,  Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

SbaO  we  thus  permit  A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall  On  him  ?  Aleas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

BusTMEXTS.  —  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent Hamlet,  i.  3. 

^LAffi- —  Make  it  Natural  rebellion,  done  i*  the  blaze  of  youth Airs  Well,  y.  %. 

His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last.  For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves  Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

And  their  blaze  Shall  darken  him  for  ever Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again iv.  3« 

These  blazes,  daughter.  Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Bl4zon.  —  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true Much  A  do,  \\.  i. 

This  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood Hamlet,  \,  i. 

BuzoNiNc.  —  And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens Othello,  W.  i. 

Bleat.  —  Will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats Much  Ado,  \\\.  z. 

Modi  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat v.  4. 

Butta  —  Ii  you  prick  oa,  do  we  not  bleed  .*  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?     Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 
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Blbbo.  "  Weep  I  cannot.  But  my  heart  bleeds ;  and  most  accursed  am  I  .    .    .  WhUef*$  TaJe^  iii.  3. 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  n>onth  to  bleed Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country!     Great  tyranny!  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure Aincbetk^'x^.  y 

Blbboinc— O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth.  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  Julius  Ctetar^  iii.  i. 

Would  to  the  bleeding  and  ihe  grim  alarm  Excite  the  mortified  man Macbeth^  v.  a. 

Blbmish.  —  On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish.  But  fresher  than  before    .    .     Tempest^ '\.z. 

His  integrity  Stands  without  blemish Afem.  far  Meat.  y.  \, 

In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind Twel/ik  Night,)M.  4. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish 2  Htury  IV.  iL  3. 

Blemishes.  —  Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report Aut.  and  CUo.\\.%, 

Therefore,  he  Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes,  Not  as  deserved iii.  13. 

Blench.  —  Sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that,  As  cause  doth  minister     Meas/or  Mens.  iv.  5. 

There  can  be  no  evasion  To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour  .      TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

I  Ml  tent  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench.  I  know  my  course Namlett  ii.  2. 

Blbnt. — Whereeverysomeihing,  being  blent  together.  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing  Afer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

Truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  Twelfth  Nighty  \.  5. 
Blbss.  —  In  that  hour,  my  lord.  They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word  .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Bless  thee,  Bottom!  bless  thee!  thou  art  translated Mid.  N.  Dream^\\\.  \. 

Bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity iv.  1. 

Blessed.  —  God  hath  b!essed  you  with  a  good  name Much  Ado^\\\,  i. 

She  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes.     How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?.    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  a. 

Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed? As  You  Like  IW\\\.  ■^. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walksd  those  blessed  feet \  Henry  IV.  x.  t. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  my  friends i  Henry  I V.  ir.  •^, 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth.     Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make  .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell,  Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  mart}^-! Henry  VI JI.vCx.  %. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven tv.  3. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a. 

When  you  are  desirous  to  be  blessed,  I  *11  blessing  beg  of  you Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace Othello,  x.  3. 

Blessed  fig' s^nd!  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes    .     .    .    , ii.  i. 

Blessedness.  — Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness    ......      Mid.  jV.  Dream^  \.  i. 

Not  till  then  he  felt  himself.  And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little     .     .    .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  a.  • 
Blbssbth.  —  It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Blessing. —  It  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts. Com.  0/ Errors^  W.  "%. 

Thereof  comes  the  proverb :  •  Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale'   Two  Gen.  o/Veronn^  iii.  t. 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not Aler.  0/  Venice^  t.  3. 

I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing:  make  it  less,  For  fear  I  surfeit iii.  a. 

Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  hereon  earth i«i.  5, 

They  say  bames  are  blessings Ail^s  tVefff  x.  3. 

Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive.  That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?   .     .     .     .  Winter's  Taie^  iii.  a. 

Thou  hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul  2  Henry  P'l.  x.  \. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses     .  Richard  III.  x.  a. 

Make  me  die  a  good  old  man !     That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ii.  a. 

You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  Follow  such  creatures    .     .     .       Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings iii.  a. 

Now  promises  Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings ▼•  S* 

And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back:  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  ....     iii.  3. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  *  Amen*  Stuck  in  my  throat Macbeth^  xx.  a. 

That  a  swift  blessing  May  soon  return  to  this  our  suflering  country iii.  6. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smilen  upon  a  second  leave   .     ...     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

My  blessing  with  ihee!     And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character 1.3. 

When  you  are  desirous  to  be  blessed,  I  'II  olessing  beg  of  you iii.  4. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  '11  kneel  down.  And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness     .    King:  Lenr^  v.  3. 

Flow,  flow.  You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her! CymheliMe^  Wx,  5. 

Blest.  —  Good  fortune  then  !  To  make  me  blest  or  cursed'st  among  men   .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Vetticf,  iL  t. 
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Bust.  —  It  is  twice  blest :  It  blesteth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  .    .    Mer.  of  Venuty  it.  i. 

How  blest  am  I  In  my  just  censure,  hi  my  true  opinion ! tVintet's  TaU^  ii.  i. 

Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  !  how  accursed  In  being  so  blest  I ii.  i. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  .  .  Romec  and  yuliet^  iii.  5. 
BusD.  —  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man MmcH  Ado^\\.  \, 

Therefore  is  winj>ed  Cupid  painted  blind Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  1. 

Lo>e  'n  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit   Mtr.  0/  yenicty  ii.  6. 

He  koows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice v.  1. 

So  shining  and  so  evident  That  \\  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye    ...  1  Henry  VL  ii.  4. 

Blind  sight,  dead  life,  poor  mortal  living  ghost Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Hethat  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget  The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost  Romeo  and  yuiiet^  i.  i. 

If  love  be  blind.  It  best  agrees  with  night iii.  a. 

Oer  very  eyes  Are  sotneiimes  like  our  judgements,  blind Cymbelifu^  iv.  t. 

BuxDNBss.  —  Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness     ....     Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  2. 

Yoa  may,  some  of  you,  thank  love  for  my  blindness Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Blikk.  —  Show  roe  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  \kith  mine  eyne Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  1. 

Buss  and  goodness  on  you! Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.  ^, 

Tbcs  tave  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss Com.  of  Errors^\.  \. 

0  let  me  kiss  Thi»  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss! Mid  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ;  Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bli»s Mer,  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

Happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss .  .  Tarn,  of  ike  SArew,  v.  i. 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy  ...  3  Henry  VL  i.  2. 
0,  vbat  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss !  .  Titus  Attdron.  iii.  r. 
Too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  .  .  Romeo  and  yuliet^  i.  i. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire AV«^  Lear^  iv.  7. 

BusTBt  —  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart ! Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Thi»  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest  .  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  j. 
BusTCRED.  — Tall  stockings  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report      .    .      Meas.for  Mens.  ii.  3. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  For  such  a  wish  I Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\\.  i. 

Block.  —  She  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block Much  Ado^Kx.  \. 

That  which  here  stands  up  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

The  block  of  death.  Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath ^  Henry  IV.  \v.  2. 

What  toogucless  blocks  were  they  I  would  tliey  not  speak? Richard  III.  \\\. -j. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things ( Julius  Casar,  \.  i. 

Blooo.  —  The  strortgest  oats  are  straw  To  the  fire  T  the  blood Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood,  Advise  me Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses  That  his  blood  flows     ....  Meas  for  Meas,  i.  3. 

A  roan  whose  blood  Is  very  snow-broth i.  4. 

The  resolute  acting  of  your  blood  Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose  ...      ii.  1. 

m  to  my  brother :  Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood ii.  4. 

In  the  heat  of  blond.  And  lack  of  tempered  judgement  afterward v.  i. 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up Com.  of  Errors,  v.  t. 

1  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  yonr  humour  for  that MMchAdo^\.\. 

It  better  fiu  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all - i.  3. 

Beauty  is  a  writch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood ii.  1 . 

We  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory ii.  3. 

There  is  no  true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love iii.  2. 

How  giddily  a'  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five-and-thirty  ?      .     .     .     iii.  3. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue  ? iv.  i . 

Could  she  here  deny  The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? iv.  i. 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention iv.  i. 

Rons  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ? v.  1. 

I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she  Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be  Love*s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

0,  let  us  embrace!     As  true  we  are  As  flesh  and  blood  can  be iv.  3. 

Ycwug  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree iv.  3. 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  ....     iv.  3. 
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Blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  .    .  Lov€*$  L.  Lott^  v.  a. 

When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul,  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl v.  a. 

Question  your  desires;  Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood     .    .     Mid.  N.  Drtam^  i.  i. 

Being  oVr  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep,  And  kill  me  too iiL  a. 

All  ^ncy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear .  .  ill.  2. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  Sit  like  his  grandsire  ?      .    .   Mer.  0/  Veniu^  i.  i. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree La. 

Let  us  make  incision  for  your  love.  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest ii.  1. 

If  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood ii.  a. 

Though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manners ii.  3* 

My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  1  —  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these  years  ?  .    .    .     iii.  i. 

You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words.  Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins iii.  2. 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  :  The  words  expressly  are  *■  a  pound  of  flesh '  .      iv.  i. 

In  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me As  You  Lik*  It,\.  \, 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice  Of  a  diverted  blood ii.  3. 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ii.  3. 

Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood iv.  3. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  Indue  2, 

Thy  blood  and  virtue  Contjcnd  for  empire  in  thee AU^s  IVelliX,  x» 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth.  And  more  thirsts  after iii.  i. 

So  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  2. 

This  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering iii.  4. 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods IViniet^t  Taie^x.  z. 

His  varying  childness  cures  in  me  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood i.  2. 

O,  then  my  best  blood  turn  To  an  infected  jelly i>  2. 

I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left  To  save  the  innocent ii.  3* 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  out iv.  4. 

I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood v.  2. 

Here  have  we  war  for  war  and  blood  for  blood,  Controlment  for  controlment    .    .    King  ^ohny  L  z. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood  and  blows  have  answered  blows iL  1. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world iL  i. 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy,  Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick  ....  iii.  3. 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood  Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue    ....     iii.  4. 

Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood iii.  4. 

That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle.  Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold iv.  2. 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death  ....      iv.  a. 

Where  is  that  blood  That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? iv.  2. 

These  two  Christian  armies  might  combine  The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league  ....      v.  2. 

Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping v.  2. 

It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly v.  7. 

The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cooled  for  this Richard  It,  i.  i. 

Like  a  traitor  coward,  Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood i.  i. 

Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries  Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth  .  .  .  i.  t. 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood:  This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician  .  .  .  i.  t. 
Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur?    Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ?    .    .    .  i.  2. 

0  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,  Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate i.  3. 

Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live i.  3. 

From  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace,  And  make  us  «-ade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  .  .  i.  3. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood.  With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself  ....  iii.  4. 
My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate.  Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities  .    .    i  Hettry  IV,'\.  3. 

O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare! i.  3. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks? iL  3. 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege v.  a. 

Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue,  Can  liA  your  blood  up  with  persuasion    ...      v.  a, 

1  had  thought  weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood     ....  a  Henry  /F.  ii.  3. 

It  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  *  What's  this?' iL  4. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood.  Your  pent  to  lances iv.  1. 
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Blood.— For  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood %  Henry  IV.\9.%. 

The  Mcond  property  of  your  excellent  sherri«  is,  the  wanning  of  the  blood it.  3. 

That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood  Out  of  appearance Henry  K.  ii.  2. 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ii.  2. 

Stained  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents 1  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides i  Henry  VL\.  \. 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  Sink  in  the  ground  ? v.  6. 

As  you  hope  to  have  redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins  Richard  III.  i.  \, 

I  un  in  So  far  in  blood  that  sin  miil  pluck  on  sin .      iv.  2. 

I'll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood Trot,  emd  Creu.'x.  i. 

Wttk  too  much  blood  and  too  little  brun v.  i. 

The  bkxKl  I  drop  is  rather  physical  Than  dangerous  to  me Corioiannsy  i.  5. 

The  veins  unfilled,  oar  Uood  is  cold,  and  then  We  pout  upon  the  morning v.  i. 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head TUtu  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

Hadshe  afiections  and  warm  youthful  blood.  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  Rom.b'  Jw/.ii.f. 

Their  blood  is  caked, 't  is  cold,  it  seldom  flows Timan  qf  Athsns^xk.  7. 

Age,  thou  art  shamed  I     Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods     .    .      Julim  Catar^  i.  2. 

These  lowly  courtesies  Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men iii.  1. 

Made  rich  With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world iii.  1. 

Nor  ottcrance,  nor  the  power  of  speech.  To  stir  men's  blood iii.  2. 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest iv.  3. 

Make  thick  my  blood ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Win  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand  ? ii.  2. 

Tbefoumainof  your  blood  Is  stopped;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopped ii.  3. 

There 's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood,  The  nearer  bloody ii.  3. 

Blood  hath  been  ahed  ere  now,  i  the  olden  time iii.  4. 

Let  the  earth  hide  thee  I    Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold iii.  4. 

Itwin  have  blood  ;  they  say,  blood  will  have  blood iii.  4. 

I  am  in  blood  Stepped  m  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more.  Returning  were  as  tedious  .    .     iii.  4. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? v.  i. 

Those  damoroQs  harbingers  of  blood  and  death v.  6. 

Hold  it  a  foshioo  and  a  toy  in  blood,  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature  ....     Hamlet^  i.  3. 

When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows i.  3. 

Whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freete  thy  young  blood i.  5. 

Bttt  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood i.  5. 

And  and,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,  The  thin  and  wholesome  bk>od i.  5. 

A  lavagetiess  in  unreclaimed  blood,  Of  general  assault ii.  1. 

At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble iii.  4. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding Kin/^  Lear^Wx.  i. 

Fie,  UM,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man iii.  4. 

With  lone  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood,  Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect  Othello^  i.  3. 

As  truly  as  to  heaven  I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood i.  3. 

It  is  merely  a  luat  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will i.  3. 

Wbeti  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport ii.  i. 

Now,  by  heaven,  My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ii.  3* 

Our  bloods  No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king  Cyniheline^  i.  i. 

Do  not  Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have  A  nurse  of  me Pericles^  iv.  1. 

Pray,  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood:  What  I  I  must  have  a  care  of  you iv.  i. 

Bst  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ?    Have  you  a  working  pulse  ? v.  1. 

BiooDi^uciniK.  —  Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men ! 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers s    .    .    .     Richard  III.  iii.  3. 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor Macbeth^  i.  7. 

From  thn  dme  fonh,  My  thoughu  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

These  bloody  acddenu  must  excuse  my  manners,  I'hat  so  neglected  you     ....      Othello^  v.  i. 
Smm  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  \  ThtM  are  portcnu v.  a. 
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Bloom.  —  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood MitcJk  AtiOfV.  i. 

No  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit ICing-  7cAmj  ii.  i. 

Blossom.  —  Spied  a  biossom,  passing  (air,  Playing  in  the  wanton  air      ...      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree,  That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield   ...     At  You  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

Already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune IVinier's  TaU.,  ▼.  a. 

O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  cankers ! x  Henry  I V.  ii.  a. 

For  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case  I  plucknhis  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here  i  Henry  l^I.  ii.  4. 

Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud.  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away      2  Henry  VI.  m.  i. 

To-day  he  puts  forth  The  lender  leaves  of  hopes;  to-morrow  blossoms     .     .     .     Henry  V HI.  \\\.  t. 

Sweet  blovvse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure Titus  Andron.vt.  ^. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled    ....  Hantlet^  \.  5. 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  Othelhy  ii.  3. 
B^OT.  —  It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  v.  a. 

The  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds  T,  G.  0/  Ver,  v.  4. 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right King  John^  ii.  i. 

Bound  in  with  shame.  With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds Richard  II.  iL  1. 

All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side.  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  ....     itt.  a. 

Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven «    .    .    .    .      iv.  1. 

Is  there  no  plot  I'o  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? iv.  1. 

Thus  thy  fall  hath  Iet\  a  kind  of  blot.  To  mark  the  full-fraught  noan Henry  V.  iu  a. 

This  blot  that  they  object  against  your  house  Shall  be  wiped  out 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Blow.  —  He  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows Com.  0/ Errors^  iL  i. 

If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink iii.  1. 

So  it  doth  appear  By  the  wrongs  I  suflfer,  and  the  blows  I  bear iii.  t. 

Well  struck :  there  was  blow  for  blow iii.  1. 

Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass iv.  4. 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows Lofte's  L.  Lostj  x.  a. 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air v.  a. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude     As  You  Likt  Jt^  ii.  7. 

1  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,  To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ...      ii.  7. 

What  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  ? Tarn,  o/the  ShreWy  i.  a. 

A  good  note ;  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the  law Twelfth  Nighty  i!i.  4. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered  blows King  John^  ii.  x. 

Let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled.  Fall  like  amazing  thunder Richard  II.  i.  3, 

Yielded  upon  compromise  That  which  his  noble  ancestors  adiieved  with  blows ii.  1. 

What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured x  Henry  IV.  \.  ^, 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  hke  a  bbdder ii.  4. 

What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ?  —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blow's  no  man  to  good  a  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .     Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows 1  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

O  lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !     I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right 3  Henry  VI.  i.  §. 

Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody ii.  5. 

Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  '11  catch  a  blow iii.  a. 

Yet  oft,  When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words Coriotastusy  ii.  a. 

Fortune's  blows.  When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves  A  noble  cunning     .      iv.  i. 

More  noble  blows  than  ever  thou  wise  words iv.  a. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow Romeo  and  ytditt,  L  1. 

This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves i.  4. 

The  posture  of  yotu- blows  are  yet  unknown ynlimCmsar^ye.  1. 

Why.  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark ! v.  t. 

That  but  this  blow  Mi^ht  be  the  be-.ill  and  the  end-all  here Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  Have  so  incensed iii.  i. 

Blow,  wind !     Come,  wrack !     At  least  we  Ml  die  with  harness  on  our  back v-  S. 

It  is,  as  the  air.  invulnerable.  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery Hnmlet,\.  1. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow!   . King Lear^  \\\.  a. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  Blows  in  your  face iv.  a. 
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Blow.  —  Mnk-Iivered  man  I    That  fa6ar*st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrengs     .  King  Lear^  it.  3. 

A  roost  poor  man,  made  tame  to  f(Miune*s  blows iv.  6. 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven OtktUo,^  iii.  3. 

Tboa  haA  sworn  to  do 't:  'T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known  ....  Pericles^  iv.  1. 
Bloww  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world AUas.  for  Meat.  iii.  1. 

It  is  )ou  Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me Henry  Vlll.  ii.  4. 

Tec  charge  m«  That  I  have  blown  this  coal;  I  do  deny  it ii.  4. 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

Blowsb.  —  Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  a. 

Blubbejumc.  —  Even  so  lies  she.  Blubbering  and  weeping Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  3. 

Blcs,  —  Beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her    .    .    Merry  Wivesy  iv.  5. 

What  tellest  ihou  me  of  black  and  blue  "i   I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow   iv.  $. 

Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard Othello^  iL  i. 

White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct Cymbeiine,  ii.  a. 

Blvkt.  —  FooU^h,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind    .     .     Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  2. 

His  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were Afnch  Adoy  iii.  5. 

As  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not v.  a. 

Thoagh  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew^m.  2. 

Ba«e  sbve,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art  thou a  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be !  He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  Jul.  Ctes.  i.  a. 

Let  grief  Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

feuxTNKss.  —  WhOi  having  been  praised  for  bluntuess,  doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness  King  Lear^  ii.  a. 
Bttrsii.  —  Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty    ...  Much  Ado^'w,  i. 

I  should  blush,  I  know.  To  be  overheard,  and  taken  napping  so Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Copid  himself  would  blush  To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Wiih  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again As  Vou  Like  Ity  i.  a. 

I  (kwbt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush tVinfer's  Tale,  iii.  a. 

Thy  cheeks  Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses 1  Henry  VL  ii.  4. 

Ne'er  retnmeth  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again a  Henry  P'l.  iii.  2. 

Bhah,  blush,  thoa  lump  of  foul  deformity ! Richard  111.  i.  a. 

Ktou  can  blush  and  cry  '  guilty,'  cardinal.  You'll  show  a  little  honesty   .    .    .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

If  I  blush.  It  is  tn  see  a  nobleman  want  manners iii.  2. 

Kd  the  check  be  ready  viith  a  blush  Modest  as  rooming Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  ^ 

She  does  so  bltrsh,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short iii.  a. 

Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  .>  shame  *s  a  baby iii.  2. 

It  is  a  part  That  I  shall  blush  in  acting Coriolanus^  ii.  a. 

Whose  Uush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  I    .    .  Timon  0/  Aihtns^  iv.  3. 

Soch  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

0,  diame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell.  If  thou  canst  routine  in  a  matron's  bones  .  iii.  4. 
BiosHED.  —  I  bills hcd  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

And  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore ii.  4. 

I  bare  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  htm,  that  now  I  am  brazed  to  it  .    .    .    .    King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Ofspuit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself Othello^V  %. 

BwsHts.— Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixtous  blushes,  That  banish  what  they  sue  for  Mens. /or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

BciMid  how  like  a  maid  she  bitishes  here  I Muck  Ado/\s.  \. 

A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes iv   i. 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me,  '  We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose '  AWs  Weliy  ii.  3. 

Pnoff  your  maiden  blushes;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart Henry  V.  v.  a. 

BursHi'fC.  —  I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

BhcdiiBf;  cheeks  by  fanlts  are  bred  And  fears  by  pale  white  shown      ....  Love's  L.  Losty  i.  a. 

Idobetray  myself  with  blushing i.  2. 

Hn  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face.  Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day  .    .  RicJia^d  II.  iii.  a. 

Yoa  rirtaoos  as»,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ? 2  Henry  I V.  ii.  2. 

If  thco  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face.  And  bite  thy  tongue s  Henry  VI.  \.  ^. 

To-morrow  b!ossom9.  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him    .     .     .      Henry  P'l! I  \'.\  a. 

Betray  with  blushing  The  close  enacts  and  CoutiseU  of  the  heart Titus  A  ndron.  \v.  1. 

^mt.  — In  the  blaster  of  thy  wrath Timan  0/ Athens,  \.  ^. 
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Blustbil  —  The  skies  look  grimly  And  threaten  present  bhisters fVin/er^ s  TaUf  lii.  ^, 

Boar.  — -  Heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar  .    .    .  Tarn,  o/tke  ShrnOt  i.  a. 

Where  sups  he?    Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank ? t  Henry  fl>^.  W.  », 

Eight  wild-boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there  .  A  nt.  and  CUo.  ii.  2. 
Board. —  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board Love's  L.  LostfU.  1. 

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats     .    .  Afer.  of  Venice^  L  3. 

I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  .......      Tam.  o/tke  Shrew,  \.  2. 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ;  I  '11  intermingle  every  thing  he  does  Othello^  iii.  3. 
Boast. —Give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ^f$^ch  Ado^ui,  ^. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ?  .    .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Yet  can  I  not' of  such  Ume  patience  boast  As  to  be  huslied  and  nought  at  all  to  say  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Wherefore  look*st  thou  sad,  When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast?  .    .    Titns  Andron.  ii.  3. 

I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather  Vou  felt  than  make 't  my  boast Cymieline,  ii.  3. 

For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swelled  boast  Of  him  that  best  could  speak ▼•  5« 

Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest,  Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest '^'  S- 

Boasting.  —  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting CoriotatiuSf  \\.  x. 

No  boasting  like  a  fool ;  This  deed  I  '11  do  before  this  purpose  cool Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

When  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour,  I  shall  promulgate Othello,  i.  a. 

Boat.  —  The  sea  being  smooth,  How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail!    .    .  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep ii.  3. 

Too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot.  To  hazard  ail  our  lives  in  one  small  boat    .    .      i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike  Sliowed  mastership  in  floating      .    .    .    .    Corioianus^  W.  s. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream Othello,  ii.  3. 

Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered Cymbeline^  iv.  3. 

Bob.  —  Although  he  smart,  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody 7*roi,  and  Cress,  iii.  t. 

BoBBBD.  —  I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones ii.  t. 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  lai^e  Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobbed  from  him  ....  Othello,  v.  x. 
Bobtail.  —  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym.  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iiL  6. 
BoDB.  —  I  wonder  what  it  bodes.  —  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life     Tam.  0/ Shrew,  v.  a. 

I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state Hamlet,  \.  t . 

BoDBMBNTS.  —  Sweet  bodements !  good! Macheth,'vt.  1. 

BoiXiBD.  —  With  this  we  charged  again :  but,  out,  alas !  We  bodged  again  ...  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
BoDiBS.  —  He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies Merry  IVives,  ii.  3. 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth.  Unapt  to  toil  ?  .    .    .    .      Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  will  not  vex  your  souls  —  Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies    .    .  Richard II.  iii.  1. 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by.  He  called  them  untaught  knaves  .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Told  roe  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies it.  a. 

Rebellion  did  divide  The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls a  Henry  IV,  i.  s. 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt  Find  native  graves Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Why,  had  your  bodies  No  heart  among  you  ? CoHolansu,  ii.  3. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners Othello,  i.  3. 

BoDiLBSS. —This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in Hamlet,  in.  4, 

Bodkin.  —  Betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point  .    .  )ViMier^s  Tale,  iii.  j. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  With  a  bare  bodkin Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Body.  —  And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows.  So  bis  mind  cankers Tempest,  i'9.  t. 

'T  is  a  passing  shame  'l*hat  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am,  Should  censure  thus  7>tv  Gen.  qf  Verona,  i.  a. 

Whether  that  the  body  public  be  A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride  .    .  Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  a. 

Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body,  Di^;uised  cheaters    ......  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  t. 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments Much  Ado,  \.%^ 

Else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul iii.  3. 

I  Ml  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare.  Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice    ....      v.  1. 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine LoveU  L.  Lost,  i.  1 . 
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ftanr.  —  My  little  body  is  aweary  of  this  great  world M*r.  0/  Venice^  i.  2. 

I  sever  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head iv.  1. 

Asd  I  will  through  and  through  Cleanse  the  fool  body  of  the  infected  world      As  Vau  Lik*  It^  ii.  7. 

Tn  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich Tarn,  o/tkt  Skreto^vi. -^ 

far  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land  ' v.  a. 

What's  pity?  —  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  *t Ali^s  IVtil^'u  u 

1  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body iL  1. 

For  what  I  speak  My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth Richard  U.K.  \. 

My  father  haih  a  power;  inquire  of  him,  And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb iiu  a. 

Care  his  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ  .    .     iv.  i. 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit,  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound    i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Cooie,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

H^  ia  bis  thoughts.  He  *s  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind i.  1. 

I  thiak  we  are  a  body  strong  enough,  Even  as  we  are L  3. 

Begin  10  patch  op  thine  old  body  for  heaven ii.  4. 

Snch  other  gambol  faculties  a'  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body ii.  4. 

Make  leas  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ;  leave  gormandizing v.  5. 

Like  Httie  body  with  a  mighty  heart,  What  roightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would     Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

Wbo  wHh  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  iv.  i. 

My  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

That  this  my  body  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Do  bot  answer  th» :  What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off? v.  i. 

Thoahadsi but  power  orer  his  morul  body,  His  soul  thou  canst  not  have.     .    .     .  Richard  III.  \.  a. 

Who  set  the  boHdy  and  the  limbs  Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ?      .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

T  is  a  snffierance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing ii  3. 

Of  bis  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave  The  clergy  ill  example iv.  2. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly   .    .    .     Coriolamts^  i.  i. 

Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common  Of  the  whole  body i.  i. 

Becaoae  I  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop  Of  the  whole  body i.  1. 

Aad  by  roy  body's  action  teach  my  mind  A  most  inherent  baseness iii.  a. 

la  one  littfe  body  Thou  counterfeit' st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

And  Cassias  is  A  wretched  creature  and  must  bend  his  body Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

I  would  not  have  snch  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  .     .     .     Macbeth^  v.  1. 

Uam  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body  Whereof  he  is  the  head Hantlei^  i.  2. 

Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve i.  4. 

Swift  xi  qsfcksiiver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body i.  5. 

When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  To  suffer  with  the  body    .    .    King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

When  the  mind's  free,  The  body's  delicate iii.  4. 

She  ^ows  a  body  rather  than  a  life,  A  statue  than  a  breather Ant.  and  Cieo.  iii.  3. 

Tkt  seal  and  bcMiy  rxve  not  more  in  parting  Than  greatness  going  off iv.  13. 

Rertbira!  his  body 's  a  passable  carcass,  if  he  be  not  hurt CymMinSji.!. 

SoBK.nanirai  notes  about  her  body,  Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables ii.  2. 

lot— TbroHgh  hog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier     ....   Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  i. 

Tbey  tint  ride  so,  and  ride  not  «-ariIy,  fall  into  foul  bogs Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

BfKCta.  —  Voo  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you AW^s  Well^v.  i. 

^iOJia  —  Let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

Woddany  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather?  IVint,  Tale^  iii.  3. 

ft^tuitc. He  brarely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast Afid.  N.  Dream^v.  1. 

Bo(u.  —  Hnw  ii  he  had  boils  ?  full,  all  over,  generally  ? Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  i. 

Boi  and  pla«ies  Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorred ! Coriolanus^  i.  4. 

^ssrtK>cs, *T  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style,  A  style  for  challengers .    .    As  You  Like  It^  iv.  3. 

fcta  —  Virtre  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful Meas,/orMeas.\\\.\. 

Ifakisg  the  bold  wag  by  t***''^  P"'®**  ****^***'* Love's  L.  Lost^^r.  *. 

I  ksow  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold.  Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

Had  foa  been  as  wise  a»  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  ii>  judgement  old Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

U^I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming? Tarn,  of  the  Shrtw^  ii.  i. 
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Bold.— The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence.  And  therefore  am  1  boM  and  resolute  a  Hewry  VI.  iv.  4. 

O,  His  a  parlous  boy;  Bold,  quick",  ingenious,  forward,  capable Richard  J II.  iii.  t. 

Eyes,  that  so  long  hath  slept  upon  This  bold  bad  man Henry  yill.  iL  2. 

I  think  we  are  100  bold  upon  your  rest JmUms  Casary'xx.  1. 

That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold Macbeth^  ii.  a. 

I  11  make  so  bold  to  call,  For  't  is  my  lii^ited  service ii.  3. 

A  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil iii.  4. 

Making  so  bold.  My  fears  forgetting  manners Hamlet^  v.  a. 

BoLDENBD.  —  Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  distress .' As  You  LiMt  U^n.  j. 

Boldly.  —  Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wraihfully Juiius  Ctesar^  li.  1. 

Boldness.  —  In  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard    .    .      Ideas. /or  Meas.  iv.  a. 

Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness? Ttoel/ik  Nighty  \\\   4. 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault  I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech  WinUt's  Tale^  iii.  a. 

Show  boldness  and  aspiring  conBdence KingJoh$t^\.  1. 

You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauciness ^IlenrylKn,  i. 

The  tidings  that  I  bring  Will  make  my  boldness  manners Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Boldness  be  my  friend!    Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot  I Cymbelme^  i.  6. 

Bot^TBR.  —  Damn  them  then,  If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster! OtkeliOf  'in,  3. 

Bolt.  —  I  Ml  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on  'l :  'slid,  't  is  but  venturing Merry  IVives^  iii,  4. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell :  It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower  Mid  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

With  massy  staples  And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts Troi.  and  Cress.  Prol. 

'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing.  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes     .    CymbeiitUt  iv.  2. 

Bombard.  —  Looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would  shed  his  liquor Tempest^  iu  a. 

Bombast. — As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time Lov^ s  L.  Lost^  y.  z. 

Here  comes  bare-bone.     How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast !     ....    .  i  Henry  IV.  W.  ^ 

Whh  a  bombast  circumsUnce  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war OthelloyX.  i. 

Bond.  —  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles,  His  love  sincere    .    .  Ti»o  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  7. 

You  make  my  bonds  still  greater Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  perceive  A  weak  bond  holds  jrou     ....   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Three  thousand  ducats ;  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there  Your  single  bond i.  3> 

I  MI  seal  to  such  a  bond.  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew i.  >. 

I  do  expect  return  Of  thrice  three  tima  the  value  of  this  bond 1.3. 

Meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ;  Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond i.  3. 

Let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer iii>  t. 

I  crave  the  law.  The  penalty  and  forfdt  of  my  bond iv.  1. 

So  says  the  bond :  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?    *  Nearest  his  heart ' iv.  1. 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  —  It  is  not  so  expressed :  but  what  of  that  ? iv.  1. 

I  cannot  find  it ;  *t  is  not  ia  the  bond iv.  1. 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ;  The  words  expressly  are  *  a  pound  of  flesh  *  .     iv.  i. 

Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh iv.  1. 

Words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them Tivefftk  Nig^kt^  Wi.  i. 

Besides  you  know  Prosperity 's  the  very  bond  of  love tVitiier's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Bound  in  with  shame.  With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds Richard  II.  W.  i. 

With  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree  On  which  heaven  rides Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolved,  and  loosed ▼.  a. 

I  ara  thus  encountered  With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds.    .    .   TimonofAthens^W.  2. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

t  Ml  make  assurance  double  sure.  And  take  a  bond  of  fate iv.  r. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life.  And  cancel  these  bonds Cymbelitte^  v.  4. 

BoNDAGB. —With  a  heart  as  willing  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom TempestyxW.  \. 

*T  is  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife  Of  a  detesting  lord A  W s  IVeii,  \\\.  i. 

It  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and  gloves tVin/er's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud Romeo  a$td  yuiietj  ii.  2. 

Doting  on  his  own  obteqvioos  bondage.  Wears  out  his  time Othello^  I  1. 
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BoirsMAN.  —  Bend  low  and  in  a  bondman*s  key»  With  bated  bre^h Mer.  of  yenice^  \.  3. 

So  every  bondnun  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity .     .    .  Jmlms  Cetsary  i.  %. 

Who  If  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?     If  any,  speak iii.  3. 

B0SD-4LAVK.  —  Thy  state  of  law  is  bond-slave  to  the  law Richard  11.  \\.  i. 

Boss  —  1  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps.  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches Temptst,  i.  2. 

Foil  fathom  five  thy  lather  lies ;  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made i.  a. 

My  bones  bear  witness.  That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage      .     .     .     Com.  0/  Errors^  iv.  4. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tumb,  And  sing  it  to  her  bones Much  Ado^  v.  1. 

Sfflile«  on  every  one.  To  %how  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone Love's  L.  Losiy  v.  a. 

I  hare  a  reasonable  fcood  ear  in  music.     Let  's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones  Mid.  tf.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

1  bad  rather  be  married  to  a  death  Vhead  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth    .    «     .     .    Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  t. 

Vben  virtue*  s  steely  bones  Look  bleak  i*  the  cold  wind Airs  WellyV  \. 

Heaven  take  ray  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! King  John^  iv.  3. 

Tlie  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

AboM  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  Hen.  VIII.  iv.  a. 

A  gocdiy  medicine  for  my  aching  bones'.     O  world!  world!  world!    .     .     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  s.  10. 

Hence,  rotten  thing  !  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments Corioianns,  iii.  1. 

Is  this  the  poultice  fiM- my  aching  bones? Romeo  and  yu/iet,  u.  ^ 

Ucagre  were  his  looks.  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones v.  1. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  yuli$*s  Ctrsar^  iii.  a. 

Let  the  earth  hide  thee !     Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

1 11  fi^l  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked.     Give  me  my  armour v.  3. 

Bat  »11  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death.  Have  burst  their  cerements  Hamlet^  \.  4, 

BosFiRE.  —  Thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bon6re-light !     .     .     .       1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Ring,  bells,  aloud  ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright 2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Sone  oC  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  ....    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

BoKjiBT  —  Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench Richard  II.  x.  4. 

Boo«.—  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  Ml  drown  my  book Tempest^  v.  i. 

Ob  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success  ?— Upon  some  book  I  love  I  Ml  pray  for  thee  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  \.  i. 

I  had  rather  than  forty  shillintss  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here     .      Merry  Wives^  \.  1, 

Yoo  have  not  the  Book  of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you? i-  1. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book iii.  1. 

My  husband  says  my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book iv.  1. 

The  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books.  —  No  ;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study      .  Much  Ado^  i.  1. 

THoo  wilt  be  like  a  lover  pre^ntly,  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words 1.  1. 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant  The  tenour  of  my  book iv.  1. 

As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth Love's  L.  Losty\.  x. 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others*  books i.  1. 

He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book <v.  a. 

Study  his  bias  leaves  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes iv.  2. 

0,  «ho  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ?    That  I  may  swear iv.  3. 

The  gioand,  the  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire     .      iv.  3. 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ....      iv.  3. 

The  books,  the  arts,  the  academes.  That  show,  conUin.  and  nourish  all  the  worid    ....      iv.  3. 

Where  I  o'erlook  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

We  turned  o'er  many  books  t<^ether :  he  is  fumished  with  my  opinion    .     .      Mer,  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Finds  tongnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  .    ,    .As  y'ott  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

These  trees  shall  be  my  books,  And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  Ml  character iii-  2. 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners v.  4. 

My  books  and  inrtmments  shall  be  my  company  On  them  to  look  ,    .    .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends  Visit  his  countrymen i-  i- 

Well  read  in  poetry  Aik)  other  books,  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye i-  >• 

Speaks  three  or  four  langtiages  word  for  word  without  book Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

I  hare  unclasped  To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul i-  4- 

Let  ne  be  trarolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue! tViMter*s  Tale,  iv.  y. 

There  thy  princely  son.  Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read  '  I  love' King  yohrt^W.  t. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back >>>•  3- 
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Book.  —  If  ever  I  were  traitor,  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life  ....     Richard  II.  i.  5. 

Marked  with  a  bloi,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven iv.  1. 

I  'II  reaJ  enough,  When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed  Wliere  all  my  sins  are  writ  ....     iv.  i. 
I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book -oath :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst 2  Henty  IV,  ii.  1. 

0  God!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times!   ....     iiL  1. 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die iii.  1. 

Turning;  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances iv.  1. 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken  How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? iv.  a. 

Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false,  The  argument  you  held  was  wrong     .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

1  *11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension ii.  4. 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory,  Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown  a  Htnry  VI,  i.  », 

For  sins  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death li.  3. 

Here  *s  a  villain  I     Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in 't iv.  a. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally iv.  7. 

What,  at  your  book  so  hard  ? i  Henry  VI.  s.ft^ 

Made  himmybook,  wherein  my  soul  recorded  The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book      TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  Ml  read  me  o'er iv.  5. 

I  have  been  The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame    .    .    .     Coriolanus,  v.  a. 

Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book Romeo  and  7ulietf  i.  a. 

This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover,  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover     .    .    .     .  i.  3. 
That  book  in  many*s  eyes  doth  share  the  glory,  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story.    .  L  3. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books ii.  a. 

A  rogue,  a  vilain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic! iiL  t. 

Wa^  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter  So  fairly  bound  ? iii.  a. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! v.  3. 

When  comes  your  book  forth  ? —  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment  .    .    .     Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  i. 
That  bade  the  Romans  Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books  .    .    .      yuiius  Ceesar^  \.  a. 

Your  fnce,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters Macbeth^  \.  5. 

I  Ml  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records,  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past      Hamlet^  \.  5. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  ray  brain i.  5. 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read Anf.  and  CUo.  i.  ». 

A  book !     O  rare  one !     Be  not  as  is  our  fangled  world Cymhelinef  v.  4. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  ....      Pericles^  \.  1. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do.  He 's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown    .    .    .  i.  i. 

BooKBO.  —  Let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

BooKPUL. — A  whole  bookful  of  these  quondam  carpet>mongers Much  Ado^ -r.  ^. 

Bookish.  —  Though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read IVinter^s  Tale,  iW.  y. 

Boon.  —  A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg Tw9  Gen.  0/  Verona^  v.  4. 

This  is  not  a  boon  :  'T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves Othtllo,  iii,  3. 

Boot.  —  You  are  over  boots  in  love.  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont    Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  \.  i. 

They  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots     Merry  Wives,  it.  5. 

Could  I  with  boot  change  for  an  idle  plume.  Which  the  air  beats  for  vain    .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4, 

A  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases Tarn.  o/Uu  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

There  lies  your  way;  You  m:iy  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green iii.  a. 

It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Home  without  boot%  and  in  foul  weather  too !     How  'scapes  he  agues  ?  .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Wears  his  boots  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg 2  Henry  I V.  W,  4. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot iii.  1. 

Like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings.  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds    .    .   Henry  V.  i.  a. 

It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 

I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for  one Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  prasp.  And  the  rich  East  to  boot     .     .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

Ths  bounty  and  the  beni«>n  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot ! King^  Lear,  iv.  jS. 

Willi  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours  Have  more  than  merited v.  3. 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now  Make  boot  of  his  diMraction Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  i. 

Boot-hosb.  —  A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hote  on  the  other  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 
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Boonxss.  —  And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes Lovt't  L.  L»st,  y.  a. 

And  booties*  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum Mid.  N.  Dream^  W.  1. 

Bot  bootless  ^s  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak  To  any Pericles^  v.  1. 

BooTTY.  —  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty 3  Henry  VJ.  i.  4. 

Bos,  —  Thou  knowcst  nay  old  ward ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point    ...  1  Henry  IV.  \\.  4, 

Whereon  you  stood,  confined  Into  an  auger's  bore Coriolamu^vi.t. 

Yet  are  they  muc^  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter Hamlet^  iv.  6. 

Love's  counse.lor  sliould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing,  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense  Cymbeline^  iii.  a. 
BoRK.  —  Yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom Merry  IVtveSy  i.  i. 

Being,  as  thuu  sayest  thou  art,  born  under  Saturn Much  Ado ^\.  \. 

I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter it.  r. 

0«t  of  qoesticxi,  you  were  bora  in  a  merry  hour *  .    .     .       H.  i. 

There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bora ji.  i. 

I  was  not  bom  nnder  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms t.  a. 

Fox  every  man  with  his  a^ects  is  born.  Not  by  might  mastered Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

Yera  were  bom  to  do  me  shame iv.  3. 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bora ;  Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn  .     iv.  3. 

Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born? Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  t. 

What  staff  H  is  made  c^,  whereof  it  is  bora,  I  am  to  leara Mer.  0/  yenice^  t.  t. 

FcT  I  am  he  am  born  to  Ume  you,  Kate Tarn.  0/ the  Shrervy  iL  i. 

Yva  were  bom  under  a  charitable  star.  —  Under  Mars,  I AWs  V^'ell^K.  \. 

1  was  welt  bom.  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses iii.  7. 

I  caa  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  bora Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Soose  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em    .    .      ii.  5. 

They  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  bora  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  <nan  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  's i.  a. 

T  b  safer  to  Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how  't  is  bom i.  a. 

Either  thou  art  roost  ignorant  by  age.  Or  thou  wert  bora  a  fool ii.  i. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom v.  a. 

See  yott  these  clothes?  say  you  see  them  not,  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born  ....      v.  a. 

A  widow,  httsbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  bora  to  fears   .    .     .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

There  was  not  stich  a  gracious  creature  bom iii.  4, 

Wc  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  command Richard  II.  i.  i. 

SiKx  thou,  created  to  be  awed  by  man,  Wast  bora  to  bear v.  5. 

I  say  the  earth  d^d  shake  when  I  was  bora x  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot v.  3. 

I  was  bom  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afteraoon,  with  a  white  head  ....   a  Henry  IV.  u  a. 

I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son,  Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon  .    .    .     i   Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

I  think  this  word  *  sallet  *  was  bom  to  do  me  good a  Henry  VI.  iv.  la 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I*II  pja^ue  ye  for  that  word.  —  Ay,  thou  wast  bora  to  be  a  plague  to  men v.  5. 

Shall  roe  the  hour  th^t  ever  thmi  wast  bora v.  6. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  ihy  head  when  thou  wast  bom  To  sip^nify  thou  camest  to  bite  the  world  .      v.  6. 

Aod  the  women  cried,  'O,  Jesu«  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth  ! ' v.  6. 

T  is  better  to  be  lowlv  bom.  And  ranj;e  with  humble  livers  in  content    .     .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Hdp,  help  f  my  hdy  *5  dead  !    O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born !  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  5. 

We  are  bom  to  do  benefits Timon  0/ AthensyU  2. 

0  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere  *t  can  be  bom ! i.  a. 

Let  me  behold  ihy  fitce.     Surely,  this  man  Was  bom  of  woman iv.  3. 

1  was  bom  free  »%  Caesar ;  so  were  you :  We  both  have  fed  as  well  ....  Jnlius  Casar,  i.  a. 
Lai^h  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth  .  Macbeth^  iv.  1. 
Fear  not,  M^tcbeth  :  n«>  man  that  *s  bom  of  woman  Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee     ...       v.  3. 

What's  he  Thai  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?    Such  a  one  Am  I  to  fear,  or  none v.  7. 

Swords  J  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn.  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  bom    .     .      v.  7. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  bora v.  8. 

Thoof^  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  bora Hamlet^  i.  4. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  bora  to  set  it  right  I i.  5. 
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Born.  —  Better  thoa  Hadst  not  been  bom  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better    .    .    King  Ltar^  I  1. 

When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come  To  this  great  stage  of  fools iv.  6. 

Thou  hadst  been  belter  have  been  bom  a  dog  Than  answer  my  waked  wrath    .    .    .    OtktUo^  iii.  3. 

Who 's  bom  that  day  When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony,  Shall  die  a  beggar      .    Ant.  and  CUo.  L  5. 

Every  time  Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  't ii.  a. 

Let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  better  acquainted CymUUtu^  i.  4. 

Not  bom  where 't  grows,  But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies iii  4. 

You,  bom  in  these  latter  times  When  wit 's  more  ripe PtricleSy  L  Gower. 

BoRNB.  —  He  hath  home  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age Much  Ado^  i.  1. 

Still  have  1  borne  it  with  a  pMitient  shmg Mtr,  of  Vtnic*^  i.  3. 

I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne,  and  have  been  fubbed  ofi^  and  fubbed  off        2  Henry  IV,  ii.  i. 

I  have  too  long  borne  Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  biiter  scoffs Richard  III,  i.  3. 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  bome Titus  AHdron.\\\,  x. 

This  Dunctn  Haih  bome  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  office    Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Only,  I  say.  Things  have  been  strangely  bome iii.  6. 

So  that,  I  say.  He  has  borne  all  things  well iii.  6. 

That  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  bome  me Hamlety  iii.  i. 

He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times v.  1. 

Borrow.  —  Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum,  And  live  ......  Cot^.  0/  Errors,  i.  1. 

Borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows  Two  Gen.  0/  Veronoy  ii.  4. 

Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid    .      Ahuk  Adoy  v.  1. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess     .    .     .   Mer.  0/  Venice^  L  3. 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow  Upon  advantage i.  3. 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  Ml  adventure  The  borrow  of  a  week IVittUf's  Tale^  L  a. 

So  shall  inferior  eyes,  Xhat  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great King^  John,  v.  1. 

I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face  Of  seeming  sorrow a  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

Borrowed.  —  Pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty Merry  Wives^  iii.  a. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him    Mer.  iff  Venice^  i.  a. 

I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse ii.  5. 

Youth  is  bought  more  ofi  than  begged  or  borrowed Tvoelftk  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed a  Henry  VI.  iii.  t. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  In  borrowed  robes? MacbethyX.^. 

As  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure  .    .      Cymheliney  ii.  i. 
BoRROWBR.  —  I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night  For  a  dark- hour  or  twain      .    .    MacUtk,  iii.  i. 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  *  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir  *    .a  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ;  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  .    .    .      Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Borrowing. — Shut  his  bosom  Against  our  borrowing  prayers /!//•* /fV/A  iii.  1. 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable z  Henry  IV.  \.  ^. 

Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry     .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 
Bosom.  —  I  feel  not  This  deity  in  my  bosom 7Viw/r*/,  ii.  a. 

My  bosom,  as  a  bed,  Shall  lodge  thee  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly  healed  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  {.  a. 

Shall  be  delivered  Even  in  the  milk>white  bosom  of  thy  love iii.  i. 

Go  to  your  bosom  ;  Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know      .      Mens. /or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it,  To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom  .    .      v.  •. 

In  her  bosom  I  Ml  unclasp  my  heart  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner Mnck  Adoyi,  a. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child Mid.  N.  DreamtyX.  x^ 

Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie,  Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet  .    .     .  i-  a. 

One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;  One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth    .       ii.  a. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ;  So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth ii.  a« 

Nature  shows  art.  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  sec  thy  heart ii.  a. 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  t» 

Would  in  so  just  a  business  shut  his  bosom  Against  our  borrowing  prayers  .    .    .  AU^s  WelU  iii.  t. 

Fare  ye  well  at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness Twelfth  Night,  ii.  ■« 

A  cypress,  not  a  bosom,  Hideth  my  heart iii.  s. 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  tmth.  And  that  no  woman  has iii.  i. 

That  is  entertainment  My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  bmws Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Thy  voluntary  oath  Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished King  yohn^  iii.  3. 
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Bosoii.~Dea|nte  of  brooded  watchftil  day,  I  would  into  thy  botoni  pour  my  thoughts  King  T0AH,  i,l  > 

There  is  BO  hoc  a  summ«r  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust v.  7. 

Wlwa  they  from  thy  bosom  i^uck  a  flower,  Guard  it,  i  pray  thee Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth   ....     uL  a. 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Abraham ! iv.  i. 

There's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine  ....      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Taught  OS  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds  Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries v.  5. 

Whose  boeom  bums  With  an  incensed  &re  of  injuries 2  Henry  I V.  \.  z. 

There  is  a  thins  within  my  bosom  tells  me iv.  i. 

Your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms,  As  dogs  upon  their  masters Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

He's  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom ii.  3. 

I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile.  And  then  i  would  no  other  company  . iv.  1. 

Gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery iv.  1. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  Hot  coals  of  vengeance v.  a. 

AH  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house  In  the  deep  IxMom  of  the  ocean  buried    Richard  III.  i.  1. 

So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom i.  a. 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom iv.  3. 

Let  OS  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard,  And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin ! v.  3. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom :  Advance  our  standards v.  3. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel.  You  *ll  find  it  wholesome Henry  VUL  i.  1. 

Thb  respite  shook  The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me,  Yea,  with  a  splitting  power  .    .      ii.  4 

Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  a. 

Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom :  My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse .  iii.  a. 
Friends  now  fast  sworn.  Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart  ....  Coriolattm^  iv.  4. 
More  ioooustant  than  the  >i\ind  v^ho  wooes  Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north  Romeo  b*yulieU  >'  4- 
One,  two.  and  the  third  in  your  bosom:  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist ....      ii.  4> 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne v.  1. 

As  fou  see,  Hatre  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone JhUms  Ceeutr^  i.  3. 

By  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake  The  secrets  of  my  heart ii-  i- 

1  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know  Wherefore  they  do  it v.  1. 

Still  keep  My  bosom  franchised  and  allegiance  clear Macbeth^  \\.  \. 

I  win  pot  that  business  in  your  bosoms,  Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off iii.  i. 

Let  US  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty iv.  3. 

I  vodU  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body v.  i. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart v.  3 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge Hatnlet/x.  5, 

0  wretched  state  \  O  bosom  black  as  death !  O  limed  soul :    '     *     ".'*  ^" 

ShaU  to  my  bosnm  Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relieved King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Uiewdl  our  father:  To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him «•  •• 

Our  gotrf  old  friend.  Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom j >•  » • 

1  win  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time  To  speak  your  bosom  freely     ....     Othello^  iii.  1. 

Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught.  For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues »•»•  3- 

The  heaviness  and  guflt  vtithin  my  bosom  Takes  off  my  manhood Cywbeline^  v.  a. 

BorcM.  —  Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  With  patches,  colours Hewy  V.  ii.  a. 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts Hatnlet,  iv.  5. 

Botched.  —  How  many  fruitless  pranks  This  ruffian  hath  botched  up    ...     .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i. 

T is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botched ;  If  not.  I  would  it  were  .  .  .  Timon  0/ Ai/iensy  iv.  3. 
Botcher-  — I  know  him:  a*  was  a  botcher's 'prentice  in  Paris A/i's  hh'e/l,W.  3. 

Deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion Cortoinnwtn,  1. 

Botches.  —  Leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

BoTv  —  Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  hots    ....   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,^  iii.  a. 

That  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \, 

Bottle.  —  Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me Much  Ado^x.  \, 

Methinks  I  have  a  jrreat  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay:  good  hay.  sweet  hay  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iy.  i. 

As  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  A$  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

This  bottle  makes  an  angel.  —  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour i  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 
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Bottle. — ^And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottlct  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again  2  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  \     1  Ml  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle OtJuUoy  ii.  3. 

Bottom.  —  If  ilie  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down M*rry  IVives^  iii.  5. 

Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none,  You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  TwoGeu.o/  f^'troua^  iii.  a. 

It  concerns  me  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place Mtas./or  Metu.'x.  \. 

Bless  thee,  Bottom  !  bless  thee  I  thou  art  translated Mid.  N.  Dream^va.  t. 

It  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom iv.  i. 

O,  sweet  bu:ly  Bottom  1    Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life iv.  a. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted Afer.  0/  Venice^'x.  1, 

My  aflTeciiun  hath  nn  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal      ,    ...    As  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Now  I  see  The  bottom  of  your  purpose /!//**  *fVi/,  iiL  7. 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Therein  should  we  read  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope iv.  1. 

Much  too  shallow  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  ;  1  Ml  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom v.  5. 

And  creeping  wind,  Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea     .     .     .     Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

We  then  should  see  the  bottom  Of  all  our  fortunes 2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  .    .     .  Richard  III.  L  4. 

The  tent  that  searches  To  the  bottom  of  the  worst Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  -z. 

Finds  bottom  in  the  uncumprehensive  deeps,  Keeps  place  with  thought  . iii.  3. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  hnving  no  bottom  ? Titus  Andren.xn.  1. 

But  there 's  no  bottom,  none,  In  my  voluptuousness AAtrAr/A,  iv.  3. 

0  melancholy !    Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ? CymMine^  iv.  a. 

1  Ml  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story,  And  never  interrupt  you  ....  PericleSy  v.  i. 
Bottomless.— Rather,  bottomless,  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out  As  You  Like  It^  iv,  i. 
Bough.  —  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time      ii.  7. 

Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit Cymbeliney  iii.  3, 

Bought.  —  ft  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought  and  sold  .     .    Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  i. 

Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borro^ved Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear i  Henry  I V.  v.  ^. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people Macbeth^  i.  7, 

BouNCB.  —  He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce King  7ohn,  ii.  i. 

Bound.  — Thou  drivest  me  past  the  bounds  Of  maiden's  patience      ....    JUid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

There 's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  Com.o/Err.xt,  ?. 

I  Ml  have  them  very  fairly  bound  :  All  books  of  love Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  i.  a. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey v.  a. 

Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds  Rather  than  make  unprofited  return .    .    Twsl/th  Higkt,  i.  4. 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds King  John^  iii.  i. 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  be^'ond  the  bounds  of  patience   .     .    1  Henry  IV.x.  3. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound,  Of  all  our  fortunes iv.  t. 

Borrow  Cupid's  wings,  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound    .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  i.  4. 

So  bound,  1  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe i.  4. 

Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty iv.  ». 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to  Othello,  iii.  3. 
BouNDLRss.  —  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy King  John,  iv.  3. 

The  desire  is  boundless  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Bounties.  —Pared  my  present  havings  to  bestow  My  bounties  upon  you  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Bountiful.  —  Marry,  that 's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions Airs  tVell,  ii.  ». 

Wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India iHenrylV.'m.  i. 

Bounty.  —  Prouder  of  the  work.  Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you  .     .      Mer.  0/  Vtnice^  iii.  4. 

Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come  again Twelfth  Nighi^  v.  r. 

Let  your  I>ounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon v.  1. 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years.  Stands  for  my  bounty Richard  II.  ii.  3, 

As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you.  My  heart  dropped  love Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
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Bocimr.  —  My  bounty  is  as  boandless  as  the  sea,  My  love  as  deep  ....  Romeo  and  yulUty  ii.  a. 

Ttsptcy  boon ly  had  not  eyes  behind TimtoH  o/ Atlumt\.  i. 

O,  be 's  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! i.  3. 

No  viilanous  bounty  yet  bath  past  my  heart ;  Unwisely,  not  ignoblyi  have  I  given    ....      iL  a. 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  roar  men iv.  2. 

The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty Hamlet^  it.  2. 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot  I King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

For  hb  bounty.  There  was  no  winter  in' t Ant.  attd  CUo.y.  2. 

BocaosAinc  —  There 's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Buurdeaux  stuff  in  him  .  a  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 
BocKjf.  —  The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns- ....    Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Which,  hke  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts    Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  3. 

Ccoe  o'er  the  bourn,  Eiei«y,  to  me A'tNg"  Lear^  iii.  6. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  tliis  chalky  bourn iv.  6. 

I H  set  a  bouni  how  I'ar  to  be  belofed AHt.andCUo,\.\. 

To  take  your  inu^nation,  From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region Pericles,  iv.  4. 

Bow.  — The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow  New-bent  in  heaven Mid,  N.  Dream^  I.  i. 

Loosed  h:s  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow ii.  i. 

Fmn  love's  weak  childi»l)  bow  she  lives  unharmed Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 

The  bcw  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft King  Lear /\.  \, 

Bowatfi. — The  cannons  have  iheir  bowels  full  of  wrath Kingjokn^vi.  \. 

rbere  b  so  hut  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust v.  7. 

This  viilanous  sali-pctre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth   i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

God  keep  lead  out  of  me !    I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels v.  3. 

Rcddy.  whh  every  nod,  to  tumble  down  Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep     .     .     Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

Tkos  far  into  the  bowels  of  tiie  land  Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment v.  a. 

Asd  teQ  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou      ....      Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  1. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  i^pongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear ii.  a. 

Eow».  —  Near  to  her  close  and  ctmsecrated  bower Mid  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Lo««-cfaosght5  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers Twelfth  Nighty  i.  1. 

Bowi-  — Thus  the  bowl  should  run.  And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias.     .   Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks.  And  save  me  so  mrch  talking  .  .  Henry  VIIl.  i.  4. 
'  SoMtimes,  Like  to  a  bow!  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw  .     Coriolanns,  v.  a. 

Bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven.  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  I Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

FS  our  bowls  once  more ;  Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell A ni.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  I'i. 

fiovLCK.  —  A  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 
BcW'«TKii>«c.  —  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Efioogh  ;  hold  or  cut  bow-strings Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

BovHwow. —  Hark,  hark!  Bow-wow.  The  watch-dogs  bark  :  Bow-wow  ....  Tempest,  \.  2. 
BmL—  He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Why,  thoo  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus?  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

Ban.  —  About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 

EoT.  —  My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

Ify  yoongest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care i.  i. 

By  By  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys iii.  i. 

Twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat  the  post Much  Ado,  ii.  t. 

ScaB^>Hi^  out-fadog,  fashion-monging  boys,  That  lie  and  cog  and  flout v.  1. 

His  disgrace  b  to  be  called  boy :  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men Love*s  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that  *s  flat iii.  1. 

Th»  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy iii.  i. 

He  leaches  boys  the  hornbook v.  i. 

Aa  wa^ish  boys  in  pume  themselves  forswear,  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured     .Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

She  as  her  attendant  hath  A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king "•  »• 
I*>bBt  beg  a  little  chanp^eling  boy,  To  be  my  henchman ii.  I. 

Thebt^wasthevervstaflTofmyage,  my  very  prop Mer.  of  Venice,  W.  2. 

Viwb^fhat  was.  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be ii.  2. 

tififhimsdf  would  blush  To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy "6. 

Seawyoo,  sweet.  Even  io  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy u.  6. 
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Boy.  —  Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  roioe     .    .    .      Mer.  of  yenkty  iiL  4. 

A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy,  No  higher  than  thyself ▼.  1. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour As  Yoh  Lik*  Jt^  iiL  a. 

'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy  ;  yet  he  talks  well ;  But  what  care  I  lor  words  ? iiL  5. 

Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs Tarn,  o/th*  Skretu,  L  a. 

When  that  1  was  and  a  little  liny  boy,  With  hey,  ho Twei/lk  Nighty  v.  i. 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day,  And  to  be  boy  eternal IVitUtr's  TaUf  i.  a. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine iiu  2. 

Nay,  you  shall  lind  no  boy's  play  here,  1  can  tell  you i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

There 's  never  none  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof a  Htnry  IV.  tv.  3. 

We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great    ....  King  Johit^  ui.  t. 

A  parlous  boy :  go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd Richard  III.  iL  4. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys iv.  2. 

I  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders Henry  VIII.  iiL  z. 

With  no  less  confidence  Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies CorioianuSy'w.iy. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods.  They  kill  us  for  tlieir  sport    ....  King  Lear^  iv.  1. 

Boys,  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge.  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure  A  Mt.&*CUo.  \.  4. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,  With  divers-coloured  fans iL  a. 

Young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men ;  the  odds  is  gone iv.  15. 

You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams;  Is't  not  your  trick?   .........      v.  a. 

Lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys CymbeliM*^  iv.  a. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st  In  these  two  princely  boys! iv.  a. 

Brabble. —This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all Tiius  A mlroH.  li,  t. 

Desperate  of  shame  and  state,  I  n  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  v.  1 . 
Bkabbler.  —  We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  With  such  a  brabbler   .     .    King  John,  v.  a. 

He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound  ....  Troi.  and  Crest,  v.  1. 
Bracelets.  —  With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits.  Knacks,  trifles  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  t. 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Brag. — What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  a~ 

As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  What  I  have  done  being  young JUnch  A€la,  v.  i. 

Canar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame' As  Von  Lihe  /i,  v.  ^. 

For  his  love  dares  yet  do  more  Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will     Twelfth  Night,  iiL  4. 

Pardon  me  this  brag ;  His  insolence  draws  folly  from  ray  Ups Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine? Titus  Andron.i.  i. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of Macbeth,  iL  3. 

Braggardism. —What  braggardism  is  this? Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \\.  ^. 

Braggart. — You  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades Much  Ada,  \.  %. 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see  How  much  I  was  a  braggart    .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iiL  a. 

For  it  will  come  to  pass  That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass Ali*s  IVeil,  iv.  3. 

0  braggart  vile  and  damned  furious  wight  1 Henry  V.  W.  x, 

O,  I  could'play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes,  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  1  ....   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart.  We  '11  teach  you Kittg  Lear,  \\.  a. 

Bragging. —Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars? Mid.  N  Z7rraiw,  iiL  a. 

She  first  loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies Othello,  iL    1. 

Brain.  —  My  old  brain  is  troubled:  Be  not  disturbed  whh  my  infirmity Tempest,  vi,   i. 

1  'U  have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog     ....   Merry  Wives,  iii.   5. 

Have  1  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  it,  that  it  wanu  matter? ^-5. 

They  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets Meas.  for  Mens.  \y,  3. 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ?  .    .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Here's  a  paper  written  in  his  hand,  A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain v.  4. 

H  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a' shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him ▼•  •4• 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.   x. 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain .     iv.  3. 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alooe  immured  in  the  brain iv.   3. 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain v.   a. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  Mer.  of  Venice,  L  2, 
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BsAist.  —  Lovers  and  nndinen  have  such  seething  brains,  Such  shaping  fimtasies   Jtfid.  N,  Drtam^  t.  t. 
In  kk  brain.  Which  b  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage      .    .      As  You  Likt  It^  iu  7. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention .      iv.  3. 

I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls AU*$  IVell^  iv.  3. 

Till  bis  brains  turn  o*  the  toe  like  a  parish-top Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Thai 's  as  much  to  say  as  1  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain i.  5. 

Ao  OTdioary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone i.  5. 

Asifthy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool;  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains! i.  5. 

I  'U  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brains iv.  a. 

k  quite  beyond  my  arm,  out  of  the  blank  And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof     .    H^inter't  TaU,  ii.  3. 
Woaid  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-tweniy  hunt  this  weather  ?      .    .     iii.  3. 

Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain iv.  4. 

His  pure  brain.  Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house King  Johft,  v.  7. 

My  brain  I  'U  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Were  f  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan i  Henry  I V.  W.  %, 

The  brain  of  this  foolisli-compounded  day,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  .   a  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain i.  a. 

Aad  aaake  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains i  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

My  brain  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider,  Weaves  tediotis  snares  ...      a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i . 
SoBc  Rrange  comnnotion  Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ....      Henry  VIII.  iiL  a. 

Is  tbere  no  way  to  cure  this?    No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? iii.  2. 

I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain ;  Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Were  bis  brain  as  barren  As  banks  of  Libya i.  3. 

Tboe  hasi  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  assinego  may  tutor  thee    ....      ii.  1. 

1  have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones ii.  <. 

Hsh  00  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning iii.  3. 

With  too  much  blood  and  too  little  brain,  these  two  may  run  mad ▼.  i. 

Ose  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax v.  i. 

Moie  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain CorioUuaUf'ix,  i. 

Boiyet  a  bfain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger  To  better  vantage iii.  a. 

Trae.  I  talk  of  dreams.  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain Romeo  attd  yuliet^  i.  4. 

Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs ii.  3. 

Thai  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  yulim  Casar^  ii.  1. 
Give  roe  your  favour :  my  dull  brain  was  wrought  With  things  forgotten      ....     Alacbetk^  i.  3. 

Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums,  And  dashed  the  brains  out i.  7. 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain.  Shall  be  a  fume i  7. 

A  d^ger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation.  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain     ....      ii.  i. 

The  tinws  have  been,  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die iiu  4. 

PtocJc  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ....      v.  3. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain  .    .      Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Thj  cararaandment  all  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain i.  S- 

Tha  brain  of  mine  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do ii.  a. 

0,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains ii.  a. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  :  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in  .    .     iii.  4. 

Codgel  thy  brains  no  noore  about  it v.  i. 

Etc  i  oould  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains.  They  had  begun  the  play v.  a. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? Ki$tg  Lear,  i.  2. 

If  a  man's  brains  were  in  's  heels,  were  't  not  in  danger  of  kibes? i.  5. 

l*n  look  no  more  ;  Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight  Topple  down  headlong      .    .      iv.  6. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  Muse  labours  And  thus  she  is  delivered  .    .    .      OtMello,  ii.  i. 

1  hare  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking ii.  3. 

0  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !    ....      ii.  3. 

Asif  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain  Some  horrible  conceit iii.  3. 

It 's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain,  And  it  grows  fouler     .    .    .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Ya  ha'  we  A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can  Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth     ....      iv.  8. 

As  1  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her  brain  go  not  together CymbelisMy  i.  a. 

A  woman  that  Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ii.  1. 
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Brain.  •—  Not  Hercnies  Coald  have  knocked  out  hit  brains,  for  he  had  none      .    .     Cymielme^  vt.  2. 

*T  was  but  a  bolt  ofnoihing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes iv.  a. 

*T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not v.  4. 

Purse  and  brain  both  empty  *,  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light v.  4. 

Brainish.  —  In  this  brainiih  apprehension,  kills  The  unseen  good  old  man  ....  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
Brain-pan.  —  But  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill  .  2  Henry  VL  iv.  la. 
Brain-sick. —What  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men! x  Heury  VL'xs.  \. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel  ....  TroL  and  Crexs.  ii.  2. 
Brainsickly.  —  You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things  Macbeth^  ii.  a. 
Brake.  --  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none Meas./or  Afeas.  ii.  i. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier Mid.  N.  Dream,  iit  x. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  Ml  shroud  ourselves 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  that  virtue  must  go  through  .  .  Henry  VlII,  L  2. 
Brambles.  —  Hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  oil  brambles.  ...  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 
Bran.  —  You  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water Love's  L.  LosU  i.  «• 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace Cymheline,  iv.  3. 

Branch.  —A  bianch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order       Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  1. 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root  Is  cracked Richard  IF.  \,  t. 

Branches.  —The  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning Afer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 

Seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root Richard  II.  \.  1. 

Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course.  Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destiuies  cut     i.  2. 

Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live iii.  4. 

Like  to  a  withered  vine  That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  ....  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Why  grow  the  branches  now  the  root  is  withered  ? Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

My  legs  like  loaden  branches  bow  to  the  earth,  Willing  to  leave  their  burthen      Henry  VIII,  iv.  a. 

It  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform     Hamlet,  v.  1. 

This  fierce  abridgemsnt  Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches Cymbeliue,  v.  5. 

Brand.  —  The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  j)ctty  brands  That  calumny  doth  use    IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes  .  Kin^  Lear,  v.  3. 
Brandish.— And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  2  Henry  IP',  i.  a. 

Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky 1  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Brass.  —  With  cliaracters  of  brass,  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time    Meas./or  Aleas.  v.  \. 

Can  any  fate  of  brass  hold  longer  out? Love's  L.  Lost,  ^i.  ^. 

Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong  To  bouse  or  housekeeping     .     Tarn,  o/tfu  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one IVinter^s  Tale,  i.  a. 

As  if  ihii  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Upon  the  which,  I  trust.  Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work     ....      Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,  Offer's!  me  brass? iv.  4. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water Henry  VIII.  \v.  2. 

Brat.  —  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat C&m.  0/ Errors,  iv.  4. 

On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency  But  brats  and  beggary Cymheline,  ii.  3. 

BRAVB.--That  's  a  brave  man  ;  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

All  is  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides iii.  4. 

Brave  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace l^ing^  JoIul,  v   2. 

Bravely.  —  For  to  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

How  bravely  thou  becom^t  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !  .  .  Cymbeiine,  ii.  a. 
Bravery.  —  That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost As  )'om  Like  It,  li.  7, 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  pas<unn Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet Otheilo,  i.  1. 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands  As  Neptune's  park Cymbeiine,  m.  \, 

Bravest. —When  The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek All's  IVell,  u.  i. 

Bravest  at  the  hst,  She  levelled  at  our  purposes Ant.  and  Cleo.  y.  9. 

Brawl. —Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls Com.  0/ Errors,  y.  u 

With  thy  brawls  ihou  hast  disturbed  our  sport Mid.  M.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  .      As  You  Like  It,  il  1. 
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BtAwt.— He  is  a  devil  in  priTate  brawl :  sonls  and  bodies  hath  be  divorced  three  Twtl/th  Nigkty  iil  4. 

1  do  die  AToc^  and  first  begin  to  brawl Richard  til.  i.  3. 

I  on  dacorer  ail  The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl Romtoamijuiut,  iii.  1. 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl OlfuUo^  iL  3. 

BtAZEN.— llie  midniglitbell  Did,  with  hts  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on     King  John^  iii.  3. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned.  Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree  1  Htnry  11^.  iii.  1. 

Why  soch  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon,  And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  .  .  HamUt^  L  1. 
Bmach.  —  You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse  Your  breach  of  promise ....     Com,  0/  Errors^  iv.  i. 

As  hcNioar  without  breach  of  honour  may  Make  tender  of Lovers  L.  Lost^  ii.  1. 

Pa'xhes  set  upon  a  little  breach  Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault King  John^  iv.  2. 

Oooe  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more Htnry  y.\\\.  \, 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop ! a  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

It  skoold  be  put  To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach Richard  II!.  ii.  a. 

Htsjashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  .    .    .    Meubeth^  ii.  3. 

It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance Hamlet^  i.  4. 

O51M  kind  gods.  Cure  this  great  breach  in  hb  abused  nature! King  Lear^  iv.  7. 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach Othello^  \.  3. 

Tkere  *s  Cali'n  between  him  and  my  lord  An  unkind  breach iv.  1. 

Stkk  to  your  iournal  course:  the  breach  of  custom  Is  breach  of  all O^mAr/Zw/,  iv.  a. 

BicAO.— I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  there  's  the  humour  of  it    Merry  ly/vet^  ii.  1. 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  medianicals.  That  work  for  bread Mid.  N.  Dreant^  iii.  a. 

Hii  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  ho!y  bread As  You  Lihe  !t^  iii.  4. 

S^hed  ray  breath  in  foreign  clouds.  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment  .     .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  1. 

I  five  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  Taste  grief,  need  friends iii.  a. 

Oae  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  I 1  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Geu  hira  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge Coriolanus^  \.  1. 

He  look  ray  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ;  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown  ....    Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

1  *B  prove  it  on  thy  heart,  Ere  I  taste  bread King  Lear^  v.  3. 

BttAOTM.  —  1  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth Merry  IVives,  iv.  a. 

If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance Ali^s  H^'ell^  iii.  a. 

Thatbkxid  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle.  Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  .     .   /Cing  John^  iv.  a. 

It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  And  it  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Bhak.  —  Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  4. 

I  wwld  not  break  with  her  for  more  money  than  I  Ml  speak  of Merry  IVives^  iii.  a. 

And  tho^  eyes  the  break  of  day.  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  room     .    .     .      Meat. /or  Meat.  iv.  1. 

Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away iv.  1. 

1  Aall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours  That  sUnds  on  tricks Com.  0/  Errors,  i.  a. 

A  nan  may  br^k  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  words  are  but  wind iii.  i. 

He  11  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on  me Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

H  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling ii.  3. 

Here  Willi  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\.  1. 

Aa  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify Mer.  0/  Venice,  \\.  4. 

Ssdi  it  is  As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day «!>•  »• 

I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit  tin  1  break  my  shins  against  it  .    .    .      As  Yon  Like  It,\\.  ^. 

And  ifyoa  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  t. 

Mo  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made Ki$tg  yohn,\\\.  i. 

h  not  that  the  roomitig  which  breaks  yonder  ? Henry  V.  \y.  i. 

0  break,  my  heart!  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once ! Romeo  and  Jniiet/w.  t. 

1  ion  and  honour  him.  But  must  not  break  my  bock  to  heal  his  finger    .     .   Timon  0/ Athens,  ii.  i. 

Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? JtUiMs  Ctesar,\\.  i. 

AH  this  (  ay,  more :  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break iv.  3. 

Vhat beast  was 't,  then.  That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? Macbeth,  I.  7. 

Th*t  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear.  And  break  it  to  our  hope v.  8. 

YoQ  think  what  now  you  sT>eak  :  But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break    ....    Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

Tkn  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without  Why  the  man  dies iv.  4. 

Phu  tb  with  gold.  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hunless  breaks King  Lear^  iv.  6. 
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Brbakbr.  — He  was  never  yet  ■  breaker  of  proverb* \  Henry  tV,\.  %. 

I  Ml  be  no  breaker  of  the  law :  But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large  ...  1  Henry  VI.  L  3. 
Brrakpast.  —  'T  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast      .    .    .    Tempest^  v.  1. 

That  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  \\\.  \. 

Go,  make  ready  breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants 1  Henry  !V.  iii.  3. 

I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

That  *s  a  valiaut  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  Up  of  a  lion iii  7. 

And  then  to  breakfast  with  What  appetite  you  have Henry  VIIL  iii.  a. 

You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies  than  a  dinner  of  friends  .    .    .    Timon  0/  Athens^  i.  2. 

Eight  wild-boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there     .   Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  a. 

Is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the  cope PerkUsy  iv.  6. 

Brrakinc.  —  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  Ml  break  your  knave's  pate .    .     Com,  0/ Errors^  iiL  i. 

So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths Love's  L.  Lost^  v  7. 

Like  a  broken  limb  uuited,  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking 2  Henry  IV.'vi.  i. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack Ant.  and  Cieo.  \.  t. 

Brsak-promisk.— The  most  pathetical  break-promise  and  the  most  hollow  lover  As  i'ou  Like  Ity  iv.  1. 
Brbak-vow.  —That  daily  break  vow,  he  that  wins  of  all.  Of  kings,  of  beggars  .  .  Kin^  Jokft^  ii.  i. 
Brr AST.  —  Such  men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts 7>»f/rf/,  iii.  3. 

If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel Com.  0/ Error s^  iit  a. 

Do  thy  best  To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast Mid.  A*.  Dreatn,  ii.  a. 

With  b'oody  blameful  blade  He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast v.  1. 

That  stirs  good  thoughts  In  any  breast  of  strong  authority King^  yoktt^n.  x. 

That  close  aspect  of  his  Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast iv.  2. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast    ....    Richard  II.  i.  i. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts      .    .     .    .  i.  a. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast i.  3. 

I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,  To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you iv.  i. 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast,  Such  fierce  alarums 1  Henry  VT.  v.  5. 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell 3  Henry  VL  ii.  5. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth ;  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  most  vent  .    .    .   Corioinnn*,  iii.  i. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast  Which  thou  wilt  propagate     .    .   Romeo  and  yniiet^  i.  1. 

l*his  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations    .      yuiitu  Casar^  i.  a. 

The  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  The  breast  of  heaven 1.3. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers  .     Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Is  it  a  fee^rief  Due  to  some  single  breast? iv.  3. 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure,  But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  Keep  leeu     ....     Otfuttoy  iii.  3. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello*s  breast.  And  he  retires v.  a. 

Brbast  platb,  —  What  stronger  breast  plate  than  a  heart  untainted!  ....  a  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 
Brbath.  —  Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words  Are  natural  breath Tempest^  v.  \. 

A  breath  thou  art,  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences Meat,  for  Meeu.  vCx.  \. 

Shall  we  thus  permit  A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall  On  him  ? v.  1. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath v.  1. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife Com.  0/ ErrorSyWx,  ^. 

Fie,  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath iv.  t. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her    .    Muck  Ado^  ii.  1. 

Rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness ii.  3- 

The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy  That  honour Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  1. 

Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is iv.  3. 

Ifover-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves  In  the  converse  of  breath ▼.  a. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath  That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil    .     Mid.  H.  Dremm^  ii.  1. 

I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase !    The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace ....      ii.  a. 

Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ?    Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe iii.  a. 

Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath iii.  a. 

Most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath iv.  1. 

In  a  bondman*s  key.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness   ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

Besides  commends  and  courteous  breath.  Gifts  of  rich  value ii.  9. 

Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath iii.  a. 
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BnATn.  —  Made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,*and  nam  she  sings  in  heaven     .    .    ,  AU^s  IfV/A  iv.  ). 
I  saw  bcr  coral  lips  to  move.  And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air    Tam.  o/tht  Shrew^  i.  i. 

A  ooBtagious  breath.  —  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  (aith Ttuel/tk  Nighty  \\.  3, 

What  fiee  chisel  Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ? Winter's  TaU,  v.  3. 

This  same  that  dealt  our  ears  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath     .    .    .    King  Jokn^  ii.  t. 

Uebed  by  the  «iiidy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse ii.  1. 

For  thy  %ord  Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man iii.  1. 

The  latest  breath  Uiat  gave  the  sound  of  words  Was  deep-sworn  faith iii.  1. 

Heading  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will,  In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath iii.  4. 

Entertain  an  hour,  Oiie  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest iii.  4. 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out,  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head  .    .     iv.  i. 

That  sneei  breath  Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay iv.  3. 

It  «as  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up  Upon  your  stubborn  usage v.  i. 

Ymr  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars     .    .     .    .   - v.  2. 

And  on  oiir  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath v.  a. 

Which  in  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep     .    .    Richard  It.  \.  3. 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death,  But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath     .     .  i.  3. 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath i.  3. 

Scch  is  the  breath  of  kings     . i,  3. 

But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath i.  3. 

Vex  Boi  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your  breath ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel ii.  i. 

T  is  breath  thou  lack* St,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lose ii.  1. 

Aod  sighed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds.  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment    .    .     iii.  1. 

Breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord iii.  a. 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath iii.  a. 

ABonriB);  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene.  To  monarchize,  be  feared  and  kill  with  looks  ....     iii.  a. 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites iv.  i. 

Wotildthe  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads,  And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day  i  Hen.  IV.  v.  a. 

I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  so  was  he v.  4. 

He  Btire  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded ^  Henry  IV.  \\,%, 

The  block  of  Heath,  Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath iv.  a. 

By  bis  gates  of  breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not iv.  5. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequetKe    .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit  To  hu  full  height iii.  i. 

0  hard  condition.  Twin-bom  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath  Of  every  fool iv.  1. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath.  That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 
Canst  ihoo  quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word?  Richard  I II.  iU.  s- 

Gt»e  me  some  bn»th,  some  little  pause,  my  lord.  Before  I  positively  speak iv.  2. 

Ha  curses  and  his  blessings  Touch  me  alike,  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in    .    .  Henry  VIII.  if.  a. 
Bat  fcw  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake.  An  ai^er-dinner's  breath  .    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

She  fetdies  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow iii.  a. 

An  operation  more  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to iii.  3. 

Snce  she  could  speak.  She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath iv.  1. 

Strangles  our  dear  vows  Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath iv.  4. 

Gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty,  Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath    .     iv.  5. 

They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths CoriolanuSyV  1. 

What  I  thmk  I  utter,  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath ii.  1. 

Whose  breath  I  hate  As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens iii.  3. 

1  love  the  maid  I  married;  never  man  Sighed  truer  breath iv.  5. 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath,  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  Romeo  andynliet^  ii.  a. 

Then  sweeten  with  thy  breath  This  neighbour  air ii.  6. 

An  ibis  uttered  With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bowed iii.  1. 

Unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans.  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes  ....     iii.  3. 
Death,  that  bath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath,  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty    .      v.  3. 

And.  lips,  O  you  Tlie  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  I v.  3. 

My  short  date  oC  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale v.  3. 

Threw  up  their  sweaty  night-capt  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath    .    .  ynliusCasar^  i.  a. 
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Brbath.  —  Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath.  How  quickly  were  it  gone !  Timan  o/AtJuns^  iL  a- 

When  tlie  means  are  gone  that  buy  (his  praise.  The  breath  is  gone  «  hereof  thb  praise  is  made    ii.  a. 

And  what  seemed  corporal  melted  As  breath  into  the  wind MacUtk^  i.  3. 

Almost  dead  for  breath,  h.id  scarcely  more  Tban  would  make  up  his  message L  5. 

The  heaven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here i.  6. 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives ii.  i. 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom iv.  1. 

Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath,  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  .    .      v.  3. 

Nor  windy  suspiration  of  for<»d  breath,  No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye    ....  Hamltl^  L  a. 

Words  of  so  sweet  breath  com|x>sed  As  made  the  things  more  rich iiL  i. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music iii.  a. 

If  words  be  made  of  breath,  And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe iii.  4* 

Why  do  we  ^  rap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? v.  a. 

The  king  shall  diink  to  Hamlet^s  better  breath ;  And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw  .    .      v.  a. 

He 's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath '  •    •      v.  a. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain,  To  tell  my  story v.  a. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable King^  Leaxy  i  1. 

Then  't  is  like  the  breath  of  an  tmfeed  lawyer ;  you  gave  me  nothing  for  *t i.  4. 

If  that  her  breath  u ill  mi*t  or  stain  the  stone.  Why,  then  she  lives v.  3. 

They  met  so  near  with  their  lips  that  their  breaths  embraced  together OiktUctix.  i. 

Thou  'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty,  And  welgh'st  thy  words  before  thou  glvest  them  breath  .    .     Ui.  3. 

Ah.  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword ./*  ** 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath,  And  sinks  most  lamentably     .    .    .     Ant.  audCUo.  iii.  to. 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now  Make  boot  of  his  distraction iv.  1. 

In  their  thick  breaths,  Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  endouded v  a. 

Whose  breath  rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  belie  All  comers  of  the  i\-orld       CymbeliMe^  iiL  4. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander.  Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath iv.  a. 

He  came  in  thunder:  his  celestial  breath  Was  sulphurous  to  smell v.  4. 

Death  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror.  Who  tellt  us  life  'shut  breath,  to  trust  it  error  Pericles^  i.  1. 

And  left  me  breath  Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death ii.  1. 

Brbathb.  —  I  have  seen  a  medicine  That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone .    .    .    AU*s  Well^  ii.  i. 

I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee ii.  3- 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live,  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness iv.  1. 

And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils  To  be  commenced x  Henry  IV, \.  \. 

No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground  But  I  will  beard  him iv.  t. 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air.  As  m  Id  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

As  runners  with  a  race,  I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

His  belter  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth Richard  I  U.K.  t. 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe     .  Timcn  ^ Athens^  iii.  5. 

But  breathe  his  faul'.s  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty    ....    HamUU\u  \. 

1  have  no  life  to  breathe  What  thou  hast  said  to  me iii.  4. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes AVi«^  Lear^  v.  3. 

Breathed.  —  1  have  not  breathed  almost  since  I  did  see  it Com.  0/  Errors^  v.  1. 

A  man  so  breathed,  that  certain  he  would  fight ;  yea.  From  mom  till  night  .    .  JL<nVi  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he  breathed,  he  «-as  a  man v.  a. 

Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they  drink 1  Henry  IV,  i.  ^ 

The  plainest  harmless  creature  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian    .     .     Richard  III.  iii.  3. 

Breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips  That  I  revived Rnnieo  and  JnlieU  v,  i. 

Breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness Timon  of  Athtnx^\.  1. 

This  day  1  breathed  first:  lime  is  come  round.  And  where  I  did  begin,there  shall  I  end  ynlinsCasar^y.  3. 
Breather.— No  particular  scandal  once  can  touch  But  it  confounds  the  breather  Mens,  for  Metu.  iv.  4. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults  As  You  Like  It^  iii.  a. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life,  A  statue  than  a  breather Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3. 

Breathing. — You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing Much  Ado^'X.  t. 

No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing :  no  tears  but  of  my  shedding Mer.  0/ Venice y\\\.  1. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtssy  ....      v.  1. 
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EaATHfifG.  —  A  narte^f  to  oar  gentry*  who  are  tick  For  breathing  and  exploit     .     AWs  H^ellt  \.  a. 

ftvathing  to  \\\s  breathless  excellence  The  incense  of  a  vow A'm^  7t>hH^  iv.  3. 

Te  prove  it  00  thee  to  the  extremest  point  Of  niortal  breathing Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Seal  bei««  ray  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  III.  i.  1. 

'nc  ton  begins  to  set ;  How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels   .    .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  8. 

Breathiog  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds.  The  belter  to  beguile HamUt^  i.  3. 

Tift  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me y.  a. 

I  am  aorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose Ant.  and  CUo.i.  %. 

Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north,  Shakes  adl  our  buds  from  growing  .    .    .  Cymbtline^  \,  3. 

T  it  ho-  breathing  that  Perfumes  the  chamber  thus ii.  2. 

Bud  —  He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book     ....      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Tcfi  rae  where  is  fancy  bred.  Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? Aler.  0/  Wenice,  iii.  a. 

Haf^iier  than  this.  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn iii.  a. 

Bd^  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together As  You  Lihe  It,\.  x. 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred,  and  know  some  nurture ii.  7. 

A  geotkroan  well  bred  and  of  good  name z  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 

1  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost  In  qualities  of  the  best Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Oae  bred  of  alms  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes,  With  scraps Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

BtfKHCs.  —  An  old  jerkin,  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned    ....    Tarn,  o/the  Shrtiv,  iii.  a. 

I  tnost  podcet  up  these  wrongs.  Because  —  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them  .  /Cing^  John,  iii.  i. 

Tkoogh  in  this  place  roost  master  wear  no  breeches a  Henry  VI.  L  3. 

TaD  stockings,  Short  blistered  breeclws,  and  those  types  of  travel Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Kiof  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown Othello,  ii.  3. 

BnacHiMG.  —  I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

BiEio.  —  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

Sbe  ^teaks,  and  \  is  Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it Meas./or  Afeas.  ii.  a. 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wiu  so  wondered  at  ? Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

Wken  4£d  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool  .    .    .    As  Vou  Lihe  It,  iv.  i. 

1  aa  qoesdoned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance  Or  breed  upon  our  absence  .     IVinter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

0,  «tat  better  matter  breeds  for  you  Than  I  have  named  ! King^  John,  iii.  4. 

Tkit  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  worid.  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth.  Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home      ii.  1. 

Waichng  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt ii.  1. 

And  breeds  no  l»te  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 2  Henry  IV.  n.  ^, 

llwasin  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention  with  him Henry  V.  v.  1. 

Ike  eanh  's  a  thief.  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen      .    .    .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Age,  thoa  art  shamed  1    Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  .    .    .      Juiins  Ctesar,  i.  a. 

It  is  irapoastble  that  ever  Rome  Should  breed  thy  fellow v.  3. 

Where  they  roost  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  The  air  is  delicate Macbeth^  i.  6. 

%  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed.  And  does  blaspheme  his  breed iv.  3. 

Usaamxal  deeds  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles v.  1. 

If  fi%san  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Nay.  good  ray  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed iii.  a. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? King  Lear,  i.  2. 

I  wedd  Inreed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall,  That  I  may  speak i.  3. 

0  Boble  strain !  O  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness  I Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

n»so-BATB.  —  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale  nor  no  breed-bate Merry  Wives^  i.  4. 

BtctoDL  —  Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,,  iii.  i. 

•See  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow  I 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Get  thee  to  a  muinery:  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners? Hamlet,  \\\.  \. 

BiEEDricG.  —  May  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred   As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

1  ^a9  now  pot  yoo  to  the  height  of  your  breeding All's  Well,  \\.  %. 

The  yoQog  ^ntleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding      .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
So  laves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changeth  thus  his  manners .    .    Winter's  Tale,  i.  s. 

^he  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth iv.  4. 

The  afiectioo  of  oobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding v.  a. 
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Breeding. — It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding  than  thine     ....  a  Henry  /^.  fi.  a. 

Let  us  swear  That  you  are  worth  your  breeding Htnry  K.  iii.  i. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em  ?     .    .    .     Hamltt^  v.  1. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes King  Ltar,  v.  3. 

Such  accommodation  and  besort  As  levels  with  her  breeding Othello^  L  3. 

'T  is  my  breeding  That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy it  1. 

Much  is  breeding,  Which,  like  the  courser*s  hair,  hath  yet  but  life AtU,  and  CU0,  \.  a. 

Brevity.  —  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity 2  Jiemty  11'.  \\,  z. 

He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded iL  a. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  And  tediotisne^s  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes     .    .    .     HamUt,  n.  a. 

Brewers.  —  When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water King  Ltnr^  iii.  i. 

Brewing.— Another  storm  brewing;  I  hear  it  sing  i' the  wind Temptsty  \\.  r. 

There  is  sonw  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest.  For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags     .  Mer.  0/ Venice^  ii.  5. 

Briareus.  —  He  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use Troi.  attd  Cress,  i.  2. 

Bribes  —  Shall  we  now  Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? Julius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

Brick.  —  He  hAth  a  garden  circummured  with  bricks Metu./rr  Mens.  iv.  i. 

And  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it 2  Henry  VL  iv.  2. 

Bricklayer.  —  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer iv.  2. 

Ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  Became  a  bricklayer iv.  a. 

Bride.  —  If  I  must  die,  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride Mecu. /or  Mens.  '\\\.  x . 

The  devil  terapu  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride King  Joksiy  in.  1. 

Bride-bed.  —  I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid Hamlel^s.x. 

Bridegroom.  —  Neat,  and  trimly  dressed,  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom \  Henry  I V.  \.  i. 

I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom.     Wlwt  I   I  will  be  jovial King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Bridge. —-What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood? Muck  Ado,  \.  i. 

To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges King  Lenr,  iiL  4. 

Bridle.— He  is  the  bridle  of  your  will.  —  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so  Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  1 . 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness 3  Henry  Vl.  iv.  4. 

Brief.  —  But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority Meas./or  Mens.  ii.  2. 

I  have  possessed  h.m  my  most  stay  Can  be  but  brief iv.  1. 

Short  as  any  dream ;  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night Mid.  N.  Dreetm^  \.  1. 

Tedious  and  brief !    That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow v.  1. 

Some  ten  words  long.  Which  is  as  brief  as  1  have  known  a  play v.  i. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ! As  You  Like  Jt^xn.   a. 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  aflfcct Tarn,  o/the  SArrm,  i.  i. 

*T  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it AU^s  H^eU,  ii  3. 

Whose  ceremony  Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now4x>m  brief iL  3. 

She  told  me,  In  a  sweet  verbal  brief v.  ^ 

Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense^less Tijoelfth  Nighty  iiL  4. 

The  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume King  Jokn^  iL  1. 

I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears iv.  1. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief  With  winged  haste x  Henry  IV.  \yt,  ^ 

Are  you  so  brief  ?  —  O,  sir,  it  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious Richard  HI.  i.  4. 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field iv.  3. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  I     Life  *s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player Macbetk^  v.  5. 

But  soft  1  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air:  Brief  let  me  be Hamlet^  \.  5. 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time ii.  a. 

'T  is  brief,  my  lord.  —  As  woman's  love iii.  a. 

Briefness. — I  hope  the  briefiiess  of  your  answer  made  The  speediness  of  your  return  Cymbeiine^  ii.  4. 
Brier. — Most  lily-white  of  hue.  Of  colour  like  the  redroee  on  triumphant  brier  Mid.  A^.  Dreetn*^  iiL  1. 

Briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ;  Some  sleeves,  some  hats iii.  a. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers,  1  can  nt>  further  crawl iii.  a. 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  I  —  They  are  but  burrs,  cousin  .  As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns.  And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp  .  .  .  AWsWeU^vt.^ 
Bright.— Thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  virtuous  When  she  is  gone  As  You  Like  it^  i.  3. 

'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it    .     AWs  WeU^  i.  1. 

<  I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  And  no  man  see  me  more       Henry  VIIl.  iii.  x 
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Buorr.— Sleek  o'er  your  nigged  looks;  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-nigbt  Macbeth^  iii.  a. 
Aifels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell iv.  3. 

^KiMTEST.— Thus  somcumes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud 2  Henry  V I.  W.  4. 

Bm.  -Make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim  .  AU*s  IVeii,  ii.  4. 
He  viH  fin  thy  wishes  to  the  brim  With  principalities Ani.  and  CUo.'xW.  ly 

BmcsToirE.  —  To  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver     .     .    .      Twet/lh  N ight/\\\.  z. 

^ocix— Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed Macbtth^'w.  1. 

i*iat-Get  from  her  tears.  *T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  licr  praise  in  All  'x  WeU^  \.  1. 
TboB shak  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine Ant.  and  CUo.'xx.  y 

Etra-frr.  —  And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears Tiius  AndroH.\\\.  \. 

EiOG  a  corolbry.  Rather  than  want  a  spirit Tempest,  \v.  i. 

Bnag  fis  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed Ai  You  Like  It^  \\   4. 

Bdcg  me  to  the  test.  And  I  the  matter  will  re-word Hamiet,  Wx.  ^. 

£«sctt.~  The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office      ...   2  Henry  /  K.  i.  1. 

t<  it«osJd  bat  apprehend  some  joy,  It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy    ^f^d.  N.  Dreamy  v.  i. 

Bkkiius-fokth.  — I^t  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings-forth  .      Meas./<nr  Meat.  iii.  a. 

anwMjfc:;  cp.  —  Liberal  To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up  .  .  .  Tnm.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
^lyc- Recollected  terms  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  limes      .     .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

He  oa^  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet i  Hettry  J 1^.  i.  3. 

t^«Tiy,  boys;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all Romeo  and  Juiiet,  i.  5. 

^*TLc  —  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter Twj//th  Nighty  x.  y 

BoTAis  i«  A  world  by  itself  ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses      Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

Haji  Bniain  aO  the  sun  that  shines?    Day,  night,  Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ? iii.  4. 

1"  the  word's  volume  Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  't iii.  4. 

ia apeai  pool  a  swan's  nest:  prithee,  think  There *s  livers  out  of  Britain iii.  4. 

^^o«-'— Fie,  fob,  and  Aim,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man King  Leary  iii.  4. 

^vxm,  -  So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  called  The  Briton  reveller  ....  CymbelitUy  i.  6. 
Bj^uo.-The  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire  .    .    .    .   AUU  Welly  iv.  5. 

It  a  a*  broad  as  it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  7. 

Bbutifc.  —  God  save  you,  sir  I     Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? Henry  VJ II.  x^i.  x. 

BteiLs.  —  That  will  pliysic  the  great  M>'rmidun  Who  broils  in  loud  applause        Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

^««e  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here Kittg  Lear,  v.  1. 

^f>«n.  — That  sly  devil.  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  ....    King  John,  ii.  1. 

^lav,  *  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker* 2  Henry  y I.  x.  2. 

\«iball  gite  me  leave  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

1*0  B<N  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers Hamlet,  x.  3. 

^'^^fXM.  —  I  know  him  well ;  He  is  the  brooch  indeed  And  gem  of  all  the  nation iv.  7. 

^*<>^  —  SAxh  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time 2  Henry  IV.xCx.  \. 

^^^^^  will  peck  in  saf ^^lard  of  their  brood 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

^^te 's  sfMDethin;;  in  his  soul,  0*er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ....  Hamlety  iii.  1. 
Btox^.— xWok  of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  — think  of  that.  Master  Brook  ....   Merry  Wivesy  iii.  5. 

^aiwpKDted  woods,  I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns    .     .    Two  Gen.  0/  Veronay  v.  4. 

^^  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind Lozfe's  L.  Lost,  xv.  2. 

^'' <Ue,  forest,  or  mead.  By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  t. 

^^■(ics  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brook.  Into  the  main  of  waters Mer.  0/  Venicey  v.  1. 

^bA  tODgnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks.  Sermons  in  stones      .    .As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  1. 

^^^>i^aB  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  .    .      ii.  1. 

^  (3s  BO  longer  brook  thy  vanities \  Henry  IV.  \.  ^. 

'betterbrookthelossof  brittle  life  Than  those  proud  titles v.  4. 

^veightybusineas  win  not  brook  delay 2  Henry  VI.  x.  i. 

^aoocb  raos  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep iii.  i. 

^  WJt  too  rough  in  terms;  For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language iv.  9. 

^  <»  are  the  foont  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow i  Henry  VLvi.%, 

•»  tha  yoo  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse Richard  III.  i.  3. 

^  the  cold  brook.  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste?    ....  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

^^ne  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook.  That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  Hamlet ,  iv.  7. 
BtojooD.  —The  aature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle    ....       Tam.  o/the  Shrewy  i.  i. 
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Broom.  —  I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door  .     Mid,  N.  Dreamt,^.  1. 

BxooM-OROVBS,  whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves Ttmpest^  iv.  i. 

Broom-staff.  —At  length  they  came  to  the  broom-staff  to  me;  I  defied  'em  still  Henry  yill.  v.  4. 
Broth.  —  My  wind  coohng  my  broth  Would  blow  me  to  an  ague Mer.  0/  Venict^  i.  i. 

He  cut  our  roou  In  characters.  And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick  .  CymbelitUy  iv.  a. 
Brother. —Then  tell  me  If  this  might  be  a  brother Ttmpti^X.z. 

Here  lies  your  brother,  No  better  than  the  eanh  he  lies  upon u.  1. 

Whom  10  call  brother  Would  even  infect  my  mouth y-  x. 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case,  If  he  should  scorn  me  so    .    .    .     Com.  o/Errcrsj  iv.  1. 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother ;  And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  hand  ....       v.  1. 

Who  is  his  companion  now  ?     He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother  .    .    .      Much  Atia,  L  j. 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love iv.  i. 

You  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  vm  A*  Y.L.Jt,  L  i. 

Tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us L  1. 

He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is  ^4^*^  Weti^  vt,  3. 

I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  bouse.  And  all  the  brothers  too  ...    .   Twelfth  Nigk4,  iL  4, 

I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad    King  ydu^^  \u  i. 

The  worst  that  they  can  say  of  me  is  that  1  am  a  second  brother a  Henry  I K.  ii.  a. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers Henry  K  iv.  3. 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother 3  Henry  VI,  v.  6. 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  Than  I  to  Hercules HamUt^y,  a. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers    .     .      iii.  4. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum    ...       v.  1. 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house.  And  hurt  my  brotlier v.  a. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  Lag  of  a  brother King  Leary  i.  a. 

Brotherhood. —Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur? Rickai^d  JJ.  i.  ^ 

Brotherly.  —  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him As  Von  Like  ItyX.  t. 

Brought  up.  —  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name     .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Young  and  beauteous,  Brought  up  as  best  becxMnes  a  gentlewoman  ....  Tant.  of  the  Skrtto^  i.  a. 
Brow.— Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire  Merry  Witfes^  Hi.  3, 

But  speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack  ?    .     .    .    .      Muck  Adoy  i.  t. 

But,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows iii  5. 

With  a  velvet  brow,  With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes     .    .    .      Levels  L.  Lost,  iiL  1. 

Never  paint  me  now:  Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow .      hr.  i. 

What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow  ? iv.  3. 

O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  decked iv.  3. 

Though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny  Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love v.  a. 

The  lover,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt    ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

In  religion.  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it  ?  .    .    .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iiL  a. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty ' iv.  i. 

'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  eyeballs   .    .    .    As  Von  Like  //,  iii.  $. 

As  I  guess  By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action iv.  3. 

Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow.  And  dart  not  scornful  glances  .    .     Tarn,  of  ike  Skrertr^  v.  2. 

To  sit  and  draw  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls Ali^s  IVeli^x.  x. 

My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow.  —  And  so  had  mine Twelftk  Nighty  v.  j. 

O,  that  is  entertainment  My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows Winitt^s  TeUe^  i.  2. 

You  look  As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction .     .  i.  >. 

Black  brows,  they  say,  Become  some  women  best ii.  r. 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow!     And  quartered  in  her  heart!     .    .    King  7okmy  iL  1. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache,  I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows iv.  i. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ?    Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ?  .     .      iv.  a. 

With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes iv.  2. 

Here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night,  To  find  you  out v.  6. 

Face  to  face,  And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear Rickard  II.  i.  1. 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears   ...      iv.  i. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  i  Henry  IV.  iL  3. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf.  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume      .    .  2  Henry  IV,  i.  t. 
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^■*'  ~  ^' »  not!  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come a  Htnry  IV.  ii.  i. 

li  ke  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound  Snores  out  the  watch  of  night iv.  5. 

te  hb  brows,  A«  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world s  Htnry  VI.  i.  a. 

li^agalUotin  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion v.  3. 

yevareoorbrowsbound  with  victorious  wreaths Richard  III.  \.  \. 

V&a^  now.  That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

He  w»  Boi  bom  to  shame :  Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit  .    .     Romeo  and  Jnlitt^  iii.  2. 

is  lalttred  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows,  Culling  of  simples v.  1, 

lot*  yoo,  Caasitts,  The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cesar's  brow 7*/fW  Casar^  i.  2. 

aaaot  thoa  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night.  When  evils  are  most  free  ? ii.  ,. 

a;]  ay  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee.  All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows ii.  1, 

n»  hair,  Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  Kke  the  first Macbeth,  \v.  i 

r^iUtbinpfoul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace,  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so  .    .    .    .      iv.  3. 

»tK,»M»!  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brot^-s;  Give  sorrow  words iv.  3. 

So.  "to  a  pace  was  seated  on  this  brow ;  Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  Hamlei,  iii*  4! 

*se  bst  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning  thine  honour  from  thy  sufifering  .  Khtg^  Lear^  iv.  2. 
»^—  He's  in  iac  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger    ....     Meas./or  Meas.  fv.  3. 

i^w^  crey  Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown       Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  8. 

-S'TSHT.  — I  hadasb'efbeaBrownistasapolitician Twei/ik  Nigkt.Wx.  2. 

Eum  —  With  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  da>-s.  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  .    .     Afnck  Ado,\.  1. 

ijm  iky  dsill  at  me ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  9  flout      .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

*c%  Be  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise    .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

•3  nail  That  fed  the  bruises  of  the  days  before z  Henry  IV.'vt.  v. 

B<  ik«  we  tbouglu  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe Henry  V.  iii  6. 

»iisi».-A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity,  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  Com.  o/Err.  ii.  i. 
•  t:anc~Do  you  think  That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  brubing  to  you  ?    .    .    .     Coriolanm^  ii.  3. 

u'lrr— The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends i  Henry  VI.  \y.  -j. 

,"*tkatTejokes  ra  the  common  wreck.  As  common  bruit  doth  put  it  .  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  v.  i. 
f« Trn>.  — I  find  tliou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

%±k{reatdatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited Afacbetky  \.  j. 

^?>ins  btt  hat  o' mornings;  what  should  that  bode? Afnch  A  do,  \\\.  2. 

^-Etm,  Brute!    Then  fall,  C«sar  I Julius  Casar^'xW,  i. 

n^Li— The  fault*  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  arc  underiings    .  i.  2. 

Ri*M  vill  sttrt  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar i.  2. 

p«  «as  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brooked  The  eternal  devil  .    .    .    .    » i.  a. 

*«w  had  rather  be  a  villager  Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome i.  2. 

•  *=i  sot  lick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand  Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour ii.  i. 

liZTt  .^Biooy  shall  love  not  Caesar  dead  So  well  as  Brutus  living     . iii.  i. 

'^v^  Brutus  Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious iii.  a. 

I*  8twb»  ii  an  honourable  man :  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men iii.  2. 

js«ak  o«  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke.  But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know  .  .  .  iii.  a. 
a  ao  crator,  as  Brutus  is ;  But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  n»n iii.  2. 

2^^«»  had  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words v.  1. 

p^  «ot,  tboo  noble  Ronaan,  That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome v.  i. 

^Bwtw,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ;  Brutus,  my  country's  friend ;  know  me  for  Brutus!  ...  v.  4. 
,^^*'yoTcfcame  himself.  And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death v.  5. 

,*^-S«ddng  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  .    .     .      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

^^titeat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow,  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

<mA  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has,  And  these  arc  of  them Mtubetk,  i.  3. 

I"  BTiUi  -  His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs Heury  V.  iii.  6. 

"^y  "  ^*  *«M  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold      .     .    Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

,  >«Be  ve,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head Love's  L.  Lost,  \y.  2. 

^^-usuTs.— This 'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets! Merry  IV n;es,\\\.  $. 

'**^'-To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells King  John,  \.  2. 

'^u.-And  backle  in  a  waste  most  fothomless  With  spans  and  inches  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
^  ^o^ambstkle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule Macbetk^  v.  a. 

^^***---Two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits 1  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 
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BucKRAU.— Four  rogues  iu  buckram  let  drive  at  me —  What,  four?  thou  nidstbot  two  i  Henry  I  y,\x.  4. 

0  monstrous  I      eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  o(  two ! iu  4. 

Bud.  —  In  the  sweetest  bud  the  eating  canker  dwells Tnw  Gtn,  of  Vtrcna^  i.  i. 

The  most  forward  bud  Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow i.  1. 

You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb,  As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown     .    .    Muck  Ado^vr.  1. 

An  odorous  cbaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds  Is,  as  in  mockery,  set     ...     .    Mid.  N.  Dreant^  u.  i. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .    .    .  Twelfth  Nigkl^  ii.  4. 

Make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  By  bud  of  nobler  race Winter  t  Taie^  ir.  4. 

Now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud  And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek     Kimg  J^km^  iiL  4. 

Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds 2  Nenry  / 1^.  i.  3. 

Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud.  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away      2  Henry  Vt,  iiL  1. 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm,  Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air  Rom,  and  Jul.  i.  i . 

Even  such  delight  Among  fresh  female  buds La. 

Budding.  —  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  firesh  and  sweet Tarn,  of  the  Skrem^  iv.  5. 

BuDGB  not,  says  my  conscience.     Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well    ....  Mer,  of  Venice^  ii.  a. 

1  "W  not  budge  an  inch,  boy:  let  him  come,  and  kindly Tanu  of  the  Shrem^  Indue  r. 

But  afoot  he  will  not  budge  a  foot. — Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct i  Henry  Jl^.  Vx.  4. 

Let  them  gaze  ;  I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I Romeo  and  Juiiet^  Wx.  i. 

BuDCBR.  —  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave.  And  the  gods  doom  him  after  !  CorioUmus^  i.  K 
BuFFBTS.  —  Not  a  word  of  his  But  bu£Fets  better  than  a  fist King  Joku^  n.  t. 

O,  I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk    .  1  Henry  J  y.  ii.  3. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it  With  lusty  sinews Julim  Ctesar^  i.  2. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  Have  so  incensed Macbeth^  i.L  1. 

A  man  that  fortune*s  buffeu  and  rewards  Hast  ta*en  with  equal  thanks Hamlet,  iiL  a. 

Bug.  —  Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  1.  2. 

Spare  your  threau:  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek  ....  tVitUer's  7a/r,  iiL  2. 
Build. — Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ? MnchAdo^uy. 

When  we  mean  to  build.  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  ....  2  Henry  /  K.  L  3. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little.  For  't  is  a  bond  in  men     ....    Timon  of  Athens,  L  i. 

What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter?    .     Hamlet,  v.  i. 

And  even  from  this  insunt  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than  ever  before  .     .     .     Othello,  ir.  a. 
Building.  —  Peruse  the  traders,  gaie  upon  the  buildings Com.  of  Errors,  \.  ■x, 

lliy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury  3  Henry  Vl.  L  3. 

The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love  Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth    .     Troi,  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

1  have  lived  To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes  And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy    .     .     Corioianns,  ii.  i. 

Stole  thence  The  life  of  the  building!  —  What  is 't  you  say?  the  life  ?.    .....    Macbeth,  n.  3. 

May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck  Upon  my  hateful  life  ! King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Bulk.  —  My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk     .    .     Hamlet,  ii.  1. 
Bull.  —  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke Much  Ada,  \.  \, 

I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull v.  4. 

Crookokneed  and  dewlapped  like  Thessalian  bulls Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iv.  i. 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats, 'wild  as  young  bulls \  Henry  IV.  \\.  x. 

Bull-bbbvbs.  —They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat  bull-beeves 1  Henry  VI.  L  2. 

Bullet.  —  Quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ? 2  Henry  I V .  \v.  i. 

Bullocks.  —  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair? iiL  a. 

Bulwark.  —  That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure  And  confident King  7ok$t,  ii.  i. 

Bunch.  —  If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Bungholb.  — Trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Bunting.  —  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting  .  .  .  .  Ali*s  Well,  ii.  5. 
Burden.— I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou  bringest  me  out  of  tune  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  x. 

One  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning iii.  3. 

Knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury iii.  2. 

*T  is  a  burden  Which  I  am  proud  to  bear Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Burglary.  —  Flat  burglary  a*  ever  was  committed.  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is  .  .  Mnck  Ado,  iv.  a. 
Burgomasters.  —With  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers    1  Henry  IV.  iL  1. 
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BuxiAL.  —  Haqg  mournful  epitaphs  and  do  all  rites  That  appertain  uoto  a  burial  .    Much  Ado^  iv.  i* 

li  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully  seeks  her  ohu  salvation  ?  .  .  .  HamUt^  v.  i. 
BcDSO.  —  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  &ce  upwards Muck  AtU^  iii.  2. 

Sbe  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors ;  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept v.  1. 

Beta.  —  We  bum  daylight ;  here,  read,  read Merry  IVwes,  ii.  1. 

1  have  sworn  to  do  it ;  And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out A'iug-  Jokn^  iv.  1. 

Caanoi  last,  For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves Richard /I.  u.  i. 

Here  boms  my  candle  out ;  ay,  here  it  dies j  Henry  Vl  ii.  6. 

Hus  candle  bums  not  clear :  't  is  1  must  snuff  it ;  Then  out  it  goes    ....     Henry  Vlll.  iii.  2. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum,  And  reason  panders  will HamletyWx.  \. 

B?ui£D.  —  1  am  burned  up  with  inflaming  wrath King  John^\\\.  1. 

Aod  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned .  2  Henry  IV.  \.  1. 

When  1  bumed  in  desire  to  question  them  fuither,  they  made  themselves  air  .  .  .  Macbeth^  L  5. 
BtiJiiKO. — I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning,  And. drenched  me  in  the  ^ea  Two  Gen.  0/ Verona^  i.  3. 

Thou  an  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp \  H enry  1 V .  \\\,  y 

There  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning iii.  3. 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  a. 
B{?Bm}fc-ci,A&s.  —  Her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass !  .  .  Merry  IVtves^  i.  3. 
BcML  —  1  am  a  kind  of  buir:  I  shall  stick Meas./or  Meas.'vi.  %. 

They  are  but  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery As  Von  Like  It^  i.  3. 

ButsT. — O,  answer  me!  Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance .      Hamlet^x.  ^. 

Stich  sheeu  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  SiKh  groans  of  roaring  v.ir.d    .  King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

The  snatches  In  his  voice.  And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his Cymbtliiu^  iv.  a. 

BcBTHEM.  —  Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  A  heaviness  that  *s  gone    .    .    Tempest^  v.  1. 

Set  down  yoor  venerable  bturthen,  And  let  him  feed As  You  Lihe  Itt\\.  7. 

I  'U  take  that  burthen  from  your  back,  Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack  King  John^  ii.  1. 

Bear  not  along  The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Kor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen i  Htnry  VI.\\.  i, 

^  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Boir.  —  Lend  me  your  ears ;  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him  ....  Julins  Ceesar^  iii.  2. 
BvsH.  —  Here  *s  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all Tempest^  ii.  2. 

Over  UUI,  over  dale.  Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier Mid.  N.  Dream^xx.  %. 

Throi^  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier iii.  i. 

In  the  lught,  imagining  some  fear.  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear! v.  1. 

H  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush As  You  Lihe  It^lL^tx^. 

Saspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI,  v.  6. 

Tfe  bird  that  bath  been  limed  in  a  bush.  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  .  .  v.  6. 
Bv^iBLs.  —  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 
Bi'siBD.  —  They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \s.  ^. 

Most  are  busied  when  they 're  most  alone Romeo  and  Jnliei^x.  \. 

ftjsijfEss.  —  This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  That  the  earth  owes    ....      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Tfab  swift  business  I  must  uneasy  make i.  2. 

They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that  We  say  befits  the  hour ii.  1. 

There  a  in  this  business  more  than  nature  Was  ever  conduct  of v.  1. 

Do  ooc  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  The  strangeness  of  this  business v.  1. 

1  have  need  of  such  a  youth  That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  4. 

That 's  my  pith  of  business 'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  4. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed iii.  2. 

When  you  have  A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then  Be  perfect v.  i. 

My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna v.  1. 

As  1  was  then  Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business v.  1 . 

My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now .     ,  Com.  0/ Errors^ '\.  2. 

Becanse  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door ii.  i. 

My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance iv.  i. 

S^cep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business    .........      Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

On  serious  business,  craving  quick  dispatch Love's  L.  Lost,  W.  \. 

I  take  it,  your  own  business  calb  on  you Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  i. 
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Business.— Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio,  But  st».j  the  very  ri|Mng  of  the  time  3f.  tfVen.  iL  8. 
I  Ml  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessitlos  .  .  As  You  Like  liy  ii.  3. 
My  business  asketh  hastei  And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo      .    .    .     Tarn,  ofUu  SkretUy  iL  x. 

We  mean  to  look  into,  And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business iii.  2. 

He  might  at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail  you      .    .     .    .  AU^s  WtU^  itL  6. 

Business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done liL  6. 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust  Your  business  was  more  welcome iv.  4. 

That  their  business  might  be  every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where     .    .    .  Twel/tA  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Lower  messes  PerchaiKe  are  to  this  business  purblind  ?  say WinUr's  TaU^  L  a. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose iL   i. 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  nude  fault  V  the  boldness  of  your  speech iii.  a. 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  That  I  leave  out  ceremony ir.  4. 

O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks ! Richard  I  J.  iL  a. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business \  Henry  ly.xx.  ^, 

Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let 's  away ;  AdvanUge  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay     .    .      iii.  a. 

This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay 2  Henry  VJ.  L   i . 

Give  no  words  but  mum :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy i.  a. 

Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business? Richard  III.  iL  a. 

How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business!  And  with  what  zeal  I Henry  VI Ii.  \\.  ^. 

I  Ml  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business:  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  afiiiirs? iL  a. 

It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming  The  action  of  good  women iL  3. 

You  ever  Have  wished  the  sleeping  of  this  business ii.  4. 

Because  we  have  business  of  more  moment.  We  will  be  short  with  you v.  3. 

This  day,  no  man  think  'Has  business  at  his  house ▼•  S< 

Sodden  business  !  there 's  a  stewed  phrase  indeed Troi.  and  Cress,  v^  1. 

For  in  such  business  Action  is  eloquence Corioianus^  liL  a. 

You  have  your  hands  full  all,  In  this  so  sudden  business Romeo  and  Juiiet^  iv.  3. 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine  Is  money Timon  0/ Athens^  v^..  ^ 

In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  importunate  business iii.  6. 

Yet  see  you  but  our  hands  And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done   .    .     Jnlius  Ceesar^  ii.  1. 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business,  Either  led  or  driven iv.  1. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  ccmie  I v.  1. 

You  shall  put  This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch Macbetky  \.  y. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business i.  7. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs  Thus  to  mine  eyes ii.  t. 

I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms.  Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off iii.  1. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons iii.  i. 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon iii.  5. 

For  every  man  has  business  and  desire.  Such  as  it  is Hamlet ^  i.  5. 

We  *ll  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business li.  a. 

Do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  Would  quake  to  look  on iii.  a. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin iii.  3. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making? v.  a. 

'T  is  our  fast  intent  To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age King  Lear^  i.  f . 

Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business? i.  », 

Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom i.  a. 

The  better  I  best !     This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business ii.  s . 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business.  Which  craves  the  instant  use ii.  t . 

For  this  business.  It  toucheth  us     . v.  a. 

If  you  miscarry,  Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end,  And  machination  ceases     ...      ▼.  t. 

Our  present  business  Is  general  woe v.  3. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none,  To  lead  their  business Othell^u  t.. 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business i>  3. 

The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state  Cannot  endure  my  absence  .    .    .     Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  a. 

The  business  you  have  broached  here  cannot  be  without  you La. 

Let  me  request  you  oflT:  our  graver  business  Frowns  at  this  levity ii.  7. 

To  business  thai  we  love  we  rise  betime,  And  go  to 't  with  delight  nr.  4. 
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Bcsr«ES6.~Tbe  basiness  of  this  man  looks  oat  of  him  ;  we  11  hear  him  what  he  says  A  ni.  tmd  CUo.  v.  1. 

T  is  DOC  sleepy  bttsineaB ;  But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  and  strongly    ....     CymbtlaUf  iii.  5. 

TiMrc  *s  business  in  these  faces v.  5. 

BcHKSSEs.  —  1  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely     ....     AU  '1  WeU^  i.  i. 

I  vas  veil  bom.  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses iii.  7. 

I  bare  to-night  dispatched  sixteen  businesses,  a  month's  length  a-p'.ece iv.  3. 

Having  made  me  businesses  which  none  witliout  thee  can  sufficiently  manage  .  WiMiet^z  TaU^  ivi  2. 

A  thoasand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand,  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  ....  King  John,  iv.  3. 

BcrsTta.  —  And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in Richard  III.  \.  \. 

Bpst.  —  Brie^  I  pray  you ;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy  time  with  me Much  Adc^  iii.  5. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up Hetiry  K.  iv.  Prol. 

Mj  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider,  Weaves  tedious  snares  ...      a  Henry  VI.  iii.  t. 

Take  thy  ft)rtuDe;  Thou  find' St  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger Hamlet^xCx.  ^. 

Is  the  mean  time,  L.et  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears Oihtllo^  iii.  3. 

BrrcHEK.  —The  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist Romto  and  yulitU  ii-  4. 

Tbai  1  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ynlius  dtsar^  iii.  i. 

PrithM,  dispatch  :  The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher Cymheline,  iii.  4. 

BcTCHssT.  —This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  3. 

BcTT.  —  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks ! Lovers  L.  LosU  v.  2. 

1  am  your  butt,  and  1  abide  your  shot 3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

The  beast  With  many  heads  butts  me  away Coriolanus^'vt.  j. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy *8  butt-sliaft ....   Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 

Here  is  my  butt.  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail Otheiio^v.i. 

&rrTBjtD.  —  That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing Richard  III.  n.  2. 

Brms.  —That  am  au  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution    Merry  IVitfes,  iii.  5. 

Not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter i  Henry  I V.  \.  i. 

Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan  t ii.  4< 

A  grou  £11  man.  —  As  bt  as  butter ii.  4. 

BrTTXKEo.  — I  *U  have  my  brains  ta' en  out  and  buttered Merry  fVivest  m.  $. 

T  was  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay  ....  Rifig  Lear,  ii.  4. 
BirrntRFLiES. — Pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies.  To  fan  the  moonbeams  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  t. 

UfB,  hke  butterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer  .    .     .     Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

With  no  less  confidence  Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies Coriolanusy  iv.  6. 

Uogh  At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues  Talk  of  court  news  ....  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
BcrrmFLY.  —  I  sawr  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly Coriolanus,  i  3. 

There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly v.  4. 

BrnocK.  —  One  that  converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night ii.  1. 

BcTTOK.  — 'T  cs  in  his  buttons ;  he  will  carry  't Merry  IVives^  iii.  2. 

The  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  4. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring.  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed     .  HamUU  i-  3- 

On  foTtune^s  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button.  -^  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? ii.  2. 

BoTTOKED.  —  One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  2. 

Bi!TToii-Hoi-B. —  I ,ct  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower Lovis  L.  Lost^v,  i. 

Brr  VET.  —  I  do  not  like  *  But  yet,'  it  does  allay  The  good  precedence  .    .    .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

'Bat  yet*  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth  Some  monstrous  malefactor ii.  5. 

Bcr.  —Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see  ...    .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Tbey  kxe  it  that  do  boy  it  with  much  care Mer.  0/ Venice,  \,  \. 

I  vih  boy  with  yon,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following i.  3. 

As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Binrn,- This  fellow  might  be  in 's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land Hamlet,  \.  x. 

BczzAKD.  —  O  slow-winged  turtle  I  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee  ?      ....     Tam.  0/ the  Shrew,  \\.  \. 

Pity  that  the  «igle  should  be  mewed.  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 
Bcnans.  —  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  With  pestilent  speeches  ....  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Br.— Now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun,  And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  I   Ttvo  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3. 

1  win  come  by  and  by.  —  I  will  say  so.  —  By  and  by  is  easily  said Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Bt-^jctekdbncies.  —  And  all  the  other  by-dependencies,  From  chance  to  chance  .  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Br^iOME.  —  Surk  mad !  for  all  Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it     .    .  Winter" s  Tale,  iii.  a. 
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Cabin.— Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  jrourgate  And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  Ttoelfik  Nighty  L  5. 
Cabined. — Now  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears  Macbetk,  iit  4. 
Cablb.  —  Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  Tempest^  u  1. 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard,  The  cable  broke  I 3  Henry  VI,  v.  4. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness Otktlto^  i.  3. 

Cacaliban.  —  'Ban,  'Ban,  Cacaliban  Has  a  new  master:  get  a  new  man Tempest^  tL  a. 

Cacooemon.  —  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world.  Thou  cacodemon !  Richard  III.  L  3. 
Cadence.  —  But,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Cadent.  —  With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks Kiug  Lear,  L  4. 

Cadmus.  —  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once Mid,  N.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

Caducbus.  —  And,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 
Ci«SAR.  —  Cxsai's  thrasonical  brag  of  *  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame '     ...      As  Vou  Like  lU  v.  a. 

Cassar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  command      .    .    AlVs  Well,  iii.  6. 

Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  limes,  Sincfe  Czsar's  fortunes a  Henry  IV,  i.  i. 

Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship  Which  Csesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once  1  Henry  VI,  L  a. 

Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  writ.  Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Cassar  now 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man Richard  III.  va,  i. 

When  Cjesar  says,  'do  this,'   it  is  performed Julius  CeesaryX.  ^, 

I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  and  so  were  you  :  We  both  have  fed  as  well La. 

Ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,  Caesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink! '    .    .     .    .  i.  3. 

Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature  and  must  bend  his  body.  If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him      .  t.  x 

These  applauses  are  For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on  Caesar La. 

What  should  be  in  that  'Caesar'  ?    Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? .     .    .La. 

Conjure  with  'em,  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  C<esar La. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesau'  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great  ? La. 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cxsar's  brow.  And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  .    .    .     .  i.  a. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared  Than  what  I  fear ;  (or  always  I  am  Caesar La. 

Tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day.  That  Caesar  looks  so  sad La. 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at:  And  afler  this  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure V  ^, 

Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus ;  take  heed  of  Cassius  ;  come  not  near  Casca iL  3. 

Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own.  To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear?  .     iii.  1. 

0  mighty  Caesar  !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? iiL  1. 

1  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so iiL  \. 

Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more iii.  a. 

Had  you  sather  Caesar  were  living  and  die  all  slaves  ? iiL  a. 

As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  %(ras  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it iii.  3. 

I  come  to  bury  Ciesar,  not  to  praise  him iii.  2. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept iii.  2. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world iii.  a. 

Great  Cxsar  fell.    O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! iiL  2. 

And  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Caesar iiL  2. 

Imperious  Ca»ar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay.  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  tlie  wind  away     Hamlet^  v.  t. 

He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Cassar  And  give  direction Othello,  iL  3. 

Will  Caesar  weep  ?  ~  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face Attt.  atut  Clea.  Wx.  z. 

She,  Eros,  has  Packed  cards  with  Caesau- and  false-played  my  glory iv.  14. 

Caesar  cannot  live  To  be  ungentle v.  s. 

There  be  many  Caesars,  Ere  such  another  Julius Cymbelin^t  Wi.  x. 

If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket iii.  1. 

Cage.  — Therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage Afnch  Ado^  i,  3. 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage I^inf^  Lear,  v.  3. 

Our  cage  We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prisoned  bird Cymielitte,  iiL  3. 

Cain.  —  What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not  five  weeks  old  as  yet  ?  Lotto's  L,  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

Be  thou  cursed,  Cain,  To  slay  thy  brotlier  Abel,  if  thou  wilt 1  Henry  K/.  i.  3, 
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Caik.  —  As  if  it  were  Caln*s  jaw-bfme  that  did  the  first  murder  I HawtUt,  v.  r. 

Caim-cdlockso.— A  little  wee  iace,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloared  beard  Mtrry  Wivts^  i.  4, 
Cakk.  —  Your  cake  there  is  warm  within :  you  sUDd  here  in  the  cold    .    .    .     Com,  0/ Errors,  iii.  i. 

Oar  cake  is  dough  cm  both  sides Tarn,  o/tke  Skrtw,  L  1. 

My  cake's  dough  ;  but  I  Ml  in  among  the  rest,  Out  of  hope  of  all v.  1. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Twtl/ih  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals? Htnry  yit/.  v.  4. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding  .    .       Troi.  and  Crtu.  I  i. 

The  making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking i.  1. 

Calamity.  —  Too  well  I  feel  The  difierent  plague  of  each  calamity  ......  King  Jokn^  iii.  4. 

Like  trae,  inseparable,  faithful  loves,  Sticking  together  in  calamity iii.  4. 

So  amed  To  brar  the  tidings  of  calamity '  Richard  II.  \\\.  %. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

You  are  transported  by  calamity  Thither  where  more  attends  you Coriolanust  i.  i. 

We  most  find  An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had  Our  wish  which  side  should  win  ...    .      v.  3. 

Affiictioa  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts.  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity     .      Rcnuo  and  Juliat,  iit  3. 

There  *s  the  respect  That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life Hamlti,  iii.  i. 

Calamdak.  —  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours  ...     AU^s  Wtll^  i.  3. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar! Macbtth^'w.  \. 

Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him.  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry HamUt,  v.  j. 

Cai^.  —  He  that  goes  in  the  calf's  skin  that  was  killed  for  the  Prodigal     .    .     Com.  0/ Errors^  W.  i. 

Will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  blea to Much  Ado^m.  y 

I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf's  head  and  a  capon v.  1. 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf  Are  all  called  neat H^inUr's  Tal*^  i.  a. 

He  depeth  a  calf,  cauf;  hal^  hauf ;  neighbour  vocatur  nebour Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman.     Is  not '  veal '  a  calf  ? v.  3. 

Doff  it  for  shame.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs King  yohn^  iii.  i. 

As  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf  And  binds  the  wretch  and  beats  it  when  it  strays  a  Henry  VI,  iii.  i. 

Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf iv.  a. 

It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Causan.  — To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban,  And  they  to  him  are  angels   .    .    .     Tempest^  i.  a. 

Caupous.  — Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Calivbk.  —  Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  ...  1  Henry  I V.  iv.  a. 
Cali-  —  *  Convey,*  the  wise  it  call.    Steal  I  fob!  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !      .    .    .      Merry  Wtves^  i.  3. 

Call  yon  me  foir  ?  that  fair  again  unsay Mid.  N.  Dream^x.  x. 

Yon  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man i.  a. 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again,  To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too  .    .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man  ? As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  —  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  roan  .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Bat  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? iii.  1. 

Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Called.  —  Yon  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked  for  and  sought  for  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
Callet.  —  A  callet  Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband     .    .    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Shan  I  not  live  to  be  avenged  on  her?  Contemptuous  base-born  callet  as  she  is  .  a  Henry  VI.  I  3. 
Cai^ljnc.  — Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

I  could  say  more.  But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Caijc.  —  The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace 1  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

I  know  jrou  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,  A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Raid  and  deracinate  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike  Showed  mastership  in  floating  .    .    .    Coriolanus,  iv.  i. 

O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission ! Romeo  and  Julie/f  m.  1. 

Without  a  sodden  calm,  will  overset  Thy  tempest-tossed  body iii.  5 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage!     Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again      .    Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

O  ray  sotil's  \crf\     If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms.  May  the  winds  blow  .    .      Othello^  ii.  i. 

How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  stin  In  all  my  writings Ant.  and  Cleo.  s.  \. 

Therein  He  was  as  calm  as  virtue Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

CAumNiotJs.  — There 's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues  Than  I    .      Henry  VIII,  v.  1. 
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Calumnious. —Virtue  itself 'scapes  not  calamnious  strokes Hiuniettuz. 

Calumny.  —  That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report.  And  smell  of  calumny  .  .  Mteu./or  Meas,  iu  4. 
Back-wounding  calumny  The  whitest  virtue  strikes iii.  z. 

The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  brands  That  calumny  doth  use     .    .    .  IVinitr's  TaU^  ii.  i. 

Forcalumny  will  sear  Virtue  itself:  these  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha's ii.  i. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shah  not  escape  calumny     ....    HamUtt  tH.  i. 

Cambric.  —  I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  Anger Corioian$a,  i.  3. 

When  she  would  with  sliarp  needle  wound  The  cambric Ptricies^  iv.  Cower. 

Cambv&bs.  —  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein  .  .  t  Henry  IKiu  4. 
Came. — He  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one ;  saw,  two ;  overcame,  three  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame ' As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Cambi..  —  Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war  .    .    .     Corioi4SMHs^  ii.  i. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  smail  needle's  eye     Richard  J  L  v.  5. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? Hamlety  iii.  2. 

By  the  mass,  and  *t  is  like  a  camel,  indeed iii.  2. 

Camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Can.  —  A  false  condiision :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can Twelfth  Nighty  il  3. 

Can  such  things  be.  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud  ? Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Canakin.  —  Let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ;  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink  ....  Othello^  ii.  3. 
Canaries.  —  You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries  as  't  b  wonderful     .    .    Merry  Wivet^  ii.  a. 

You  have  drunk  too  much  canaries ;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine  .  .  2  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 
Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids Love's  L.  LosU  iii.  1. 

And  make  you  dance  canary  With  spritely  fire  and  motion AUU  IVeU^\\.  \. 

Cancel.  —  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs,  Cancel  all  grudge Tvao  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life,  And  cancel  these  cold  bonds Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Cancer.  —  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  bums  With  entertaining  .  Trot,  and  Creu.  ii.  3. 
Candied.  —  Will  the  cold  brook.  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste?  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Hantlety  iii.  2. 
Candle.  —  Make  misfortune  drunk  with  candle-wasters Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light Love's  L.  Losi,  iv.  3. 

He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff  .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  1. 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  6. 

Thus  hath  tlie  candle  singed  the  moth.    O,  these  deliberate  fools ! ii.  9. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams!    So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  workl    .    .      v.  i. 

When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle v.  1. 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night v.  1. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

A  pair  of  booU  that  have  been  candle-cases Tarn,  e/tke  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper Twel/ih  Night,  iv.  2. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back King  J<An^  iii.  3. 

Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle.  I  warrant  thee 1  Henry  IV,  ii.  1. 

You  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out 1  Henry  IV.  \.  x. 

A  wassail  candle,  my  lord,  all  tallow :  if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth      i.  2. 

Drinks  off  candles' ends  for  flap-dragons,  and  rides  the  wild-mare  with  the  boys ii.  4. 

Here  bums  my  candle  out;  ay,  here  it  dies ^  Henry  Vf.  n.  e. 

This  candle  burnt  not  clear:  'tis  I  must  snuff  it;  Then  out  it  goes Henry  V///.  iV\.  a. 

I  Ml  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on Romeo  and  7(«/m>/,  i  4. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  Sunds  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops    .    .     iii.  5. 

There  *s  husbandry  in  heaven ;  Their  candles  are  all  out Macbeth,  W.  i. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle !  Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player v.  5. 

So.  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling fCing  Lear,  i.  4. 

Candy. — What  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  1  Hettry  IV.  \.  3. 

Canis.  —Whose  club  killed  Cerbenis,  that  three-headed  Canis Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  ». 

Canker. —  He's  something  stained  With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker Tempest,  \.  ^. 

In  the  sweetest  bud  the  eating  canker  dwells Two  Gen.  0/ Veronei,\.  \. 

The  most  forward  bud  Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow 1.  1. 
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Cakkii.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace  ....  Ahich  Adojl  3. 
Some  to  kill  canken  in  tlie  musk-rose  buds.  Some  war  with  rere-mice      .    .    Mid,  N.  Dream^  ii  2. 

You  joggler  !  you  canker-blossom  I  You  thief  of  k>ve  I iii.  2. 

Nov  wiu  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud  And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek    King^  7okH^  iii.  4. 

Aod  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  By  making  many v.  a. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace \H*itryIV,vi.%, 

0,  that  thi^  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  cankers ! a  Henry  I V,  ii.  a. 

Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ?— 4iath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet?  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  &lsehood ii.  4. 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts 2  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Where  the  woner  is  predominant.  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant  Romeo  and  Jnliei.,  ii.  3. 

The  canker  gnaw  thy  heart.  For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man  1   .    .    .  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring.  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  .     HamleU  i  3. 

l»'t  not  to  be  damned.  To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come  In  further  evil  ? v.  a. 

My  name  is  lost ;  By  treason*s  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit King  Lear^  v.  3. 

CAxyiBAi.LY.  —  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might  have  broiled  ....  Corioianm^  iv.  5. 
tAXxisALS.  —  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals  Would  not  have  touched   .    .  3  Henry  VI.  I  4- 

And  <A  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat Othello^  i.  3. 

Cannon.  —  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric!  He  reputes  me  a  cannon Lovers  L.  Lost^  iii.  1. 

Peeking  the  bubble  repuution  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth As  Yon  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

Take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard i^ing  John,  i.  1. 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wnuh ii.  i. 

He  qwaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke  and  bounce .      ii.  1. 

They  were  As  cannons  overcharge  with  double  cracks Macbeth^  i.  2. 

Bot  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell Hamlet^  i.  a. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank  Transports  his  poisoned  shot iv.  t. 

Tl«  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides     .    .      v.  2. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth v.  a. 

Casxonesk.  —  Let  the  kettle  to  the  tnunpet  speak.  The  tnimpet  to  the  caniumeer  without  .  .  v.  a. 
Caknot.  —  An  1  cannot,  cannot,  cannot,  An  1  cannot,  another  can   ....      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  1. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm.  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  ?  Richard II I.  i.  3. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  life Jnlius  Ceesar^  \.  2. 

Cannot  is  false,  a.nd  that  1  dare  not,  falser ii.  a. 

Cavon.  —  Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon  .    .  Love's  L.  Losi^  i.  i. 

Self-Urve,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon Aii*s  iVeli^\.  \. 

The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him ICing  yohuy  ii.  i. 

Rdipous  canons,  civil  laws,  are  cruel ;  Then  what  shoukl  war  be?      ...  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  1 Hamlet^  i.  a. 

CAifomzB.  —  And  fame  in  time  to  come  canonizs  us Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Cawo^iueo.  — His  loves  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints t  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Bot  tell  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death.  Have  burst  their  cerements  .  HamleU  i.  4. 
Casoty.  —  This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament     .      ii.  a. 

Where  dwellest  thou?— Under  the  canopy Coriolanus^'w.  i. 

Caitst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  Macbeth^  v.  3. 
Cakstick.  —  I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned,  or  a  dry  wheel  grate  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Caxtls.  ~~  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost  Witli  very  ignorance      .    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  10. 

Cms  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land  A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i . 
Castors.  —  Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love,  And  sing  them  loud  .    .     .    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Caxvas-climbcr.  —  From  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off  A  canvas-climber Pericles,  iv.  1. 

Camzoxkt.  —  Let  me  supervise  the  canzonet Love's  L.  Lost/w,  2. 

Cap.  —  Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?     .    .      Afjtch  Ado,  i.  i. 

Tb  a  codcle  or  a  walnot-shell,  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  .    .    Tarn,  o/the  ShreWy  iv.  3. 

TMi  doth  fit  the  time.  And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these iv.  3. 

It  is  a  paltry  cap,  A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie iv.  3. 

Love  me  or  k>ve  me  not,  I  like  the  cap;  And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none iv.  3. 

I  let  she 's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown iv.  3. 
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Cap. — That  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not :  Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot  Tam.  0/ Shrew,  v.  2. 

Wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion  :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable Ali^s  1V*l£,\,  i. 

Be  more  expressive  to  them :  for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  ot  the  time ii.  1. 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  '  1  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir '     .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

I  will  cap  that  proverb  i^-ith 'There i«  flattery  in  friendship' . Hetiry  V.'m.  t. 

Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours   ....     iv.  i. 

Let  his  grace  go  forward.  And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks Henry  VIII,  iii.  a. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive * Timon  0/ Athens,  \\.  ■^^ 

Good  men's  lives  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps Macbeth,  iv.  v 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button.  —  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ?.    .    .    .     Hamlet,  ii.  2- 

A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth.  Yet  needful  too iv.  7. 

I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes Ant.  and  Cleo.xx.  7. 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes 'em  fine.  Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed    .    .     Cymbelme,\\\.  i. 

Ca PA BiLiTV. —That  capability  and  god-like  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

,  Capable.  —  If  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them Love'^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

If  thou  beest  capable  of  things  serious IVitiier's  TaU,'\\.  4. 

For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears.  Oppressed  with  wrongs King  John,  iii.  1. 

'T  is  a  parlous  boy ;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable Richard  III.  iii.  1 . 

We  all  are  men,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones,  Would  make  them  capable iii.  4. 

I '11  work  the  means  To  make  thee  capable King  Lear,  \\.  i. 

Capacities.  —  You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
Capacity.  —  I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it  .     .    .     Merry  IVives,  i.  1. 

God  comfort  thy  capacity ! Lore''s  L.  Lost,  \y.  ». 

And  tongue-tied  simplicity  In  least  speak  most  to  my  capacity Mid.  .V.  Dream,  v.  i. 

That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity  Receivetb  as  the  sea Twelfth  Night,  \.  \. 

Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity  :  there  is  no  obstruction  in  this ii.  5- 

I'he  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding iii.  4. 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness.  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 
Cap-a-pb.  —  A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe Hatnlet,\.  ^ 

lam  courtier  cap-a-pe ;  and  one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  business  IVinter's  Tale,  i  v.  4. 
Caper.  —  He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses  ....   Merry  IVives,  iii.  2. 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers As  Vou  Like  It,\\.  4. 

Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper.  — And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

He  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

I  have  seen  Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute    .    .     .  Richard  III.  \.  \. 

Capering.  —  If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Capital. —And  to  poor  we  Thine  enmity's  most  capital Coriolanus,  \.  %, 

These  feats,  so  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Capom. — The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit Com.  of  Errors  A.  i. 

He  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf's  head  and  a  capon Much  Ado,  \.  1. 

Then  the  justice  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined As  Von  Liho  It,  ii.  7. 

Unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack  and  minutes  capons \  Henry  IV. '\.  2. 

A  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's  leg i.  2. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  you  cannot  feed  capons  so Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on     ....      Cymbeline.,\\,  \. 

Capriccio.  —  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee?  art  sure? AWsWelU'n.  "S- 

Captain.  —  But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft  As  captain  shall iv.  3. 

That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word,  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

His  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ,  Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

A  captain!  God's  light,  these  villains  will  make  the  «-ord  as  odious  as  the  word  *  occupy'  iHenrylV.  ii.  4. 

O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements Romeo  and  fnliet,  ii.  4. 

Under  favour,  pardon  me.  If  I  speak  like  a  captain Timom  of  Athens,  m.  $• 

Captive.  —  Beware  of  being  captives,  Before  you  serve AU^s  lVetl,\\.  1. 

Ofrichest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive v.  3 
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CAmvB.  -  Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  oflF  his  chains  of  bondage      .    Richard  II.  L  3. 

My  woman's  heart  Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

Y«i  have  the  captives  That  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife A'm^  Lear,  v.  3. 

CAfnviTY.  —  Every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity  Jui.  drsnr,  i.  3. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  .     Othello,  iv.  2. 

Capulbts.  —  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. — By  my  heel,  1  care  not  Romeo  a$td  yuliet,  iii.  i. 

That  same  ancient  vault  Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie iv.  1. 

Car.  —  And  Phibbus'  car  Shall  shine  from  far  And  make  and  mar    ....      Mid.  A'.  Dream,  i.  a. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars,  yet  peace Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car,  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  3  Henry  VI.\.^. 
Caracks.  —  Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose    .    .    .     Com.  0/  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Carat.  —  Here  *s  the  note  How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat iv.  1. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat*  is  more  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Cakaways.  —  Pippin  of  my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of  caraways v.  3. 

CAiMWADa  —  Let  him  nake  a  carbonado  of  me \  Henry  IV.  ^  %. 

He  scotched  him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I  'II  so  carbonado  your  shanks King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

CAKBUNC1.B.  —  All  o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires  .    .     .     Com,  0/  Errors,  iii.  2. 

A  caibuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art.  Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus  Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks   ....     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Thou  art  a  bofl,  A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Had  it  been  a  carbuncle  Of  Phcebus'  wheel Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Cakbu?<ci.bd.  —  Were  it  carbuncled  Like  holy  Phcebus'  car Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Carcass.  —  Where  they  prepared  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigged Tempest,  i.  2. 

I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my  hounds Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags King  John,  \\.  i. 

feet's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  god«.  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass    ....     Jnlins  Ctrsar,  ii.  1. 

Hurt  him!  his  body 's  a  pasaable  carcass,  if  he  be  not  hurt Cymbeline,  \.  2. 

Carcasbs.  —  Where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Card.  —  Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game.  To  win  this  easy  match  ?  .     .    Kiug  John,  v.  a. 

There  all  is  marred :  there  lies  a  cooling  card 1  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Thai  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother,  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  Titus  A  ndron.  v.  1. 

We  most  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry v.  2. 

She,  Eros,  has  Packed  cards  with  Caeyar,  and  false-played  my  glory   .    .    .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  13. 

Caroiwallv.  —  H  she  had  been  a  woman  cardinally  given Meas.  for  Meas.  \\.  \, 

Cardmakrr.  — By  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  cardmaker  .     .     .       Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue  a. 
Carocus  Bbkkdictus.  — Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus      .    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Care.  —  I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee.  Of  thee,  my  dear  one Tempest,  i.  a. 

Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself v.  1. 

I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care:  Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  T  live    Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iii  i. 
The  great  care  of  goodsat  random  left  Drew  me  firom  embracements  of  my  spouse  Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  i. 

My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care i.  i. 

When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy.  Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests    .    .     .    .  i.  2. 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife ii.  i. 

My  only  con  Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares v.  1. 

Poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care Much  Ado,  W.  i. 

What  though  care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care v.  i. 

t  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains v.  i. 

Bost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  ? v.  4. 

By  the  work),  I  wonld  not  care  a  pin Lo7fe'sL.Lost,\v.-]. 

Great  reuon :  for  past  cure  is  still  past  care v.  2. 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  t. 

My  diief  care  Ts  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts i.  1. 

What  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
Her  care  should  be  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool  .  .  Tam.  of  the  Shretv,  i.  i. 
Undone,  and  forfeited  to  caret  for  ever  { Ali^s  lVell,n.  i. 
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Cars.  —  I  am  sure  care 's  an  enemy  to  life T^lfik  NigkU  i.  3- 

I  do  care  (or  something ;  but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you iiL  s. 

Keep  good  quarter  and  good  care  to-night Kif^g  7^^  v.  5. 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  <are Richard  II.  W.  %. 

Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered iiU  i. 

Why,  't  was  my  care  :  And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? iii.  s. 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care iiL  4. 

My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ;  Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  ...      iv.  i. 

So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care 1  Henry  IV.  L  1. 

I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverent  care  of  your  health     .     .  2  Henry  /K.  i.  2. 

Whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares ii.  4- 

If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst,  —  well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself ii.  4. 

Ry  mine  honour,  I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  c^re ▼.  a. 

I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love iv.  4. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in  .     iv.  4. 

Golden  care !  That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  To  many  a  watchful  night !      .    .     iv.  s« 

The  foolish  over-careful  fathers  Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care       iv.  5- 

His  cares  are  now  all  ended.  —  I  hope,  not  dead  . v.  a. 

I  care  not:  I  say  little :  but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles     ....  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

The  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it iv.  s. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivanu  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care      .  i  Henry  t^I.  it.  5. 

The  rest  I  wish  thee  gather :  But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care ii.  5. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive.  For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied iii.  3. 

Till  you  do  return,  I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares v.  5. 

So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet a  Henry  yi.  ii.  4. 

For  unfelt  imagination,  Tliey  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares Richard  III.  x.  4. 

A  poor  petitioner,  A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children iii.  7. 

Alas,  why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ?  1  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty iii.  7. 

Would  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  care  ? iii.  7. 

Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam.    Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours  iv.  i. 

My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it.  Thanks  you  for  this  great  care Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Things  done  well.  And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear i.  a. 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  him !    That 's  Christian  care  enough ii.  a. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart iii.  1. 

Advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye Rottuo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie iu  3. 

I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go ;  Come,  death,  and  welcome  I iit  5. 

Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been  To  have  her  matched iii.  5. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves  Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ?  ynlius  Ceesar^  ii.  1. 

Thou  bast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men    ....      ii  1. 

Let 't  after  him,  Whose  care  it  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome Macbeth^  L  4. 

The  innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care ii.  a. 

Be  lion-mettled,  proud  :  and  uke  no  care  Who  chafes,  who  frets iv.  1. 

T  is  our  fast  intent,  To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age King  Lear^  i.  t. 

,     In  thy  fats  our  cares  be  drowned.  With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned      .    ,    Ant.  and  Ctea.  ii.  7. 

Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you.  That  we  remain  your  friend v.  a. 

Carsbr.  —These  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  MnchAd^/\\.  3. 

1  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you  charge  it  against  me ▼.  1. 

Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career Richard  II.  i.  a. 

It  must  be  as  it  may ;  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

Carbfullv.  —  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour.  'T  is  now  struck  twelve  .  Hamiet^  i.  i. 
Carbirbs.  —  Was,  as  they  say,  cashiered ;  and  so  conclusions  passed  the  careires  Merry  Wives^  i.  1. 
Cakblbss,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come     .     .    .     Meas./or  Mens.  iv.  a. 

To  throw  a>%'ay  the  dearest  thing  he  owed.  As  't  were  a  careless  trifle Macbeth^  i.  4. 

For  youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  carcleaa  livery  that  it  wears HatnUt,  iv.  7. 
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Cabklxsslt.  —  It  may  be  tbooi^t  we  held  him  carelessly Rovtto  and  yulUt,  iii. 

Laklot.  —The  conage  and  the  bounds  That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of  ^*  Vott  Like  It,  iii. 

Cax?iau  —  We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings Othello^  i. 

Carnatiok.  —  How  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ?  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii. 

The  Purest  flowers  o*  the  season  Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors  .    .  IVinter*s  Tale,  iv. 

A'  cnld  never  abide  carnation  :  *t  was  a  colour  he  never  liked Henry  V.  ii. 

Ca«m_  —  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Caiocsb. — Contrive  this  afternoon,  And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i. 

We  aJ  would  sup  together,  And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day*s  fate  .    .     .    .Ant.  a$td  Cleo.  iv. 

They  cast  their  caps  up  and  carouse  together  Like  friends  long  lost  .  . 
Cakjcsisg.  —  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock  .... 
Cai?.  —  Pray  yoti,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may 

See  jmi  uow ;  Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth      .... 

Other  of  your  insolent  retinue  Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel 

CAirEjiTEK.  —  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter    . 

A  wooden  thing  !  He  talks  of  wood:  it  u  some  carpenter 

A  kiss  in  fee-farra  !  build  there,  carpenter ;  the  air  is  siKeet Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\. 

WI»  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ?    . Hamlet,  v. 

CAtrcn.  —  Shame  not  these  woods,  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv. 
CAirrr.  —  The  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iv. 

He  b  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Wliik  here  we  march  Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain     ........  Richard  II.  iii. 

Caktet-mongbrs. — A  whole  bookful  of  these  quondam  carpet-^nongers  ....      Mnch  Ado^v. 

Cabpi.<«:.  —  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable iii. 

This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue.  Upbraided  me i  Henry  VI.  iv. 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world  . Richard  III.  \\\. 

CwtRXAG*,  —  Time  Goes  upright  with  his  carriage Tempest,  v. 

Teach  an  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint . Com.  of  Errors,  \\\. 

To  be  disdained  of  all  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any Much  Ado,  i. 

Let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage Love'sL.  Lost,\. 

Sanson,  master ;  be  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great  carriage i. 

A  sad  bee,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue Twelfth  NiglU,  iii. 

The  rioient  carriage  of  it  Will  clear  or  end  the  business Winter's  Tale,  iii. 

A  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage i  Henry  I V.  ii. 

Either  wi^e  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  ....  a  Henry  I V.  v. 

For  honesty  and  decent  carriage,  A  right  good  husband Henry  VIII.  iv. 

As  tf  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide  .    .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii- 

Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy Hamlet,  v. 

Most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  Ttberal  conceit v. 

Carrion,— Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower,  Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

^  ii  seklom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  In  the  dead  carrion    ....      2  Henry  IV.  \\. 

Oat.  yoa  green-cickness  carrion  !  out,  you  baggage !     You  tallow-face  I   .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 

If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion Hamlet,  ii. 

Cassv,  —  *  I mprimis :  She  can  fetch  and  carry.'    Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more    Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii. 

How  does  he  carry  himself? All's  Well,  \v. 

Wo^  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides  .  .  .  Hamlet,  v. 
Cairy-tale.  —  Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 
Cast— If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up!  i  Henry  I V.  ii. 

Hay  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ? King  Lear,  \. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ;  If  it  be  man's  work,  I  Ml  do  it v. 

Casve.  —  She  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation     ....      Merry  Wives,  i. 
If  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife  *s  naught Much  Ado,  \. 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she As  Yott  Like  It,\\\. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point.  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  ....     Julius  Co'sar,  ii. 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do.  Carve  for  himself Hamlet,  i. 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light     .......      Othello,  ii. 
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Carved.  '—  Unless  I  spake,  or  looked,  or  touchedi  or  canred  to  thee ....     Com,  tfErrort^  ii  a. 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it «     a  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

Carvbr.  —  So  much  the  naore  our  carver's  excellence •  .    .  WitUtr's  TaU^  v.  3. 

Be  his  own  carver  and  cut  out  his  way,  To  find  out  right  with  wrong Richard  J  I.  ii.  3. 

Carving.  —  Lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet     ....    Ah^k  Ad^,  ii.  3. 

Casca.  —  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made Jtdius  Ctttar^  iii.  a. 

Casb.  — Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster:  I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable    .    .    .  Ttmptst^  iii.  a. 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case,  If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently  Com,  0/  Emrr^  iv.  -t. 

He  is  'rested  on  the  case.  —  What,  is  he  arrested  ?    Tell  me  at  whose  suit iv.  a. 

Pause  awhile.  And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case Much  Ado^\yi.  \, 

O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! Love's  L.Lost^  v,  z. 

According  to  our  law  Immediately  provided  in  that  case Mid.  JV.  Dream^  i.  1. 

That  I  may  know  The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case i.  t. 

Bless  you  with  such  grace  As  Mongeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  caset     .    .    .    Tam.  t^the  Skrew^  rr>  3. 

Hold  your  own,  in  any  case.  With  such  austerity  as  Mongeth  to  a  father iv.  4 

I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case.  —  In  what  case? AU's  fVeU^  u  i. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse  He  cannot  be  compelled  to*t H^uUer^s  TaU,  ii.  3. 

They  seemed  almost,  v^nth  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes v.  a. 

Since  my  exion  is  entered  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world a  Heury  IV,  ii.  i. 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her iu  i. 

A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling ir.  1. 

In  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  .    .    .  Hemy  V.  iL  4. 

What  means  this  silence  ?    Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ?.....  t  Henry  VI.  ti.  4. 

Then  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case ii.  4. 

I  could  be  well  content  To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case ▼•  3. 

The  time  and  case  requireth  haste 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain -courtesy Romeo  and  Jnliet^  ii.  4. 

O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress' case,  Just  in  her  case  I iii.  3. 

Since  the  case  so  sunds  as  now  it  doth,  I  think  it  best  you  married    . iii.  5. 

But  in  these  cases  We  still  have  judgement  here »     Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  trkks?  .    .     Hamiet^  v.  i. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ....  Kin/ir  Loar^  iii.  a. 

Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light iv.  6. 

As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports,  *T  b  oft  with  difTerence Othoilo,  i.  3. 

This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold Ant.  and  Cieo.  W.  \^ 

Casbmbnt.— Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement  A*  Von  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Cashibrbd.  —  And  being  fap,  sir,  was.  as  they  say,  cashiered .     Merry  tVives,  i.  r. 

Cask.— A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofull'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 
Casqub.  —  The  very  casques  That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt Henry  V.  i.  ProL 

Not  moving  From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peaoe Corio/an$ii,  iv.  7.. 

Cassibblan.  —  Many  among  us  can  g^pe  as  hard  as  Casstbelan  .......    CymMine^m.  1. 

Cassio  's  a  proper  man :  let  me  see  now :  To  get  his  place OtheUo%  i.  3. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio ii.  i. 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does  ? ii.  1. 

I  *11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip,  Abuse  him  to  the  Moor iL  1. 

'Mongst  this  flock  of  drunkards,  Am  I  to  pot  our  Cassio  in  some  action  That  may  offend  the  isle     ii  3. 

His  good  nature  Prixes  the  vinue  that  appears  in  Cassio,  And  looks  not  on  hu  evils     ...      ii.  3. 

I  do  love  Cassio  well :  and  would  do  much  To  cure  hire  of  this  evil     .........      U.  3. 

Cassio,  I  love  thee  ;  But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine ii.  3. 

What !  Michael  Cassio,  That  came  a-wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time     ......     iii.  3. 

For  Michael  Cassio,  I  dare  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest iii.  3. 

Alas,  thrice-gentle  Cassio !  My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune iii.  4. 

Jealousy  must  construe  Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour.  Quite  in  the  wrong     iv.  i . 

If  Cassio  do  remain,  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  Btakes  me  ugly v.  t. 

O  my  dear  Cassio !  my  sweet  Cassio  !    O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! v.  r. 

Never  loved  Cassio  But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  As  I  might  love v.  a. 

Not  Cassio  killed!  then  murder' 8  out  of  tune,  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh    .....      v.  a. 
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Cakik. --"Ikntt  them,  CMSina»  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood?    .      TtcfiM  Orjor,  i.  a. 

Ccsr  cried,  *  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink ! ' i.  2. 

Camas  is  A  wretched  creature  and  most  bend  his  body,  If  Cxsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him  .    .  i.  2. 

Vond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ;  He  thinks  too  much i.  2. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  Sosoon  as  thai  spare  Cassius .  i.  2. 

CuMiOk  you  yourself  Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm iv.  3. 

The  Qonie  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption iv.  3. 

There  b  no  terroi^  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty     ....     iv.  3. 

Was  that  (kmc  like  Cassius  ?    Should  1  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? iv.'3. 

CaMias  is  aweary  of  the  world ;  Hated  by  one  he  loves iv.  3. 

1  strode  The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cas«us ;  and 't  was  I  That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  ArU.  nndCUo.  iii.  ti. 
Cast.  ~  I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech Twelfth  Nighty  \.  i. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die Richard  III.  v.  4. 

It  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions  .......     Hamiety  ii.  i. 

llis^Bativehoeof  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  m-ith  the  pale  cast  of  thought iii.  i. 

Castikg.— There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands IVhtier's  Tale^^.  2. 

Castle.— Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall  .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleaSttit  seat ;  the  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  hself    .    .     Macitth,  i.  6. 

Thoogh  castles  topple  on  their  warders' heads. iv.  1. 

Uttcry  bsdU,  *  They  come' :  our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn v.  5. 

Casdaltt.  — Even  in  the  forM  and.  road  of  casualty Mer.  0/ Venice^  \\.  q. 

Cat.— They '11  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk /Vw/rf/,  ii.  1. 

My  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands ....  Ttvo  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  3. 

in  do,  Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me Muck  Ado/\.  \. 

Wbat  theogh  care  killed  a  cat,  Bioo  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care v.  i. 

I  oodd  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split   .     .    .      Mid,  N.  Drtam^  i.  2. 

Hang  ofli;  thou  cat,  thou  burr  I  vile  thing,  let  loose,  Ch- 1  will  shake  thee! iii.  a. 

SoaiUlow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat Mer,  of  Venice^  ii.  5. 

Hca  there  are  kwe  not  a  gaping  pig ;  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat iv.  i. 

Why  be  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig;  Why  he,  a  harmless  ne<%ssary  cat iv.  1. 

%c  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  widial  than  a  cat Tarn,  of  the  Shrew.,  i.  2. 

I  flodd  endure  any  thing  before  bqt  a.cat,.ajsd  now  he 's  a  cat  to  me AW^s  Welly  iv.  3. 

A  poK  opoQ  him  for  me,  he  's  more  and  more  a  cat iv.  3. 

'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear i  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Ad^-vinged  griffin  and  a  moolten  raven^  A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat iii.  i. 

Tot,  never  fear  nw ;  I  am  .as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream iv.  a. 

Fbyiag  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat.  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat    .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

U{qUo«s  then  the  cat  must  stay  at  home ;  Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity i.  3. 

TlieB)oosene'er  shunned. the  cat  as  they  <lid  budge Coriolanus^^'x.h. 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth  As  I  can  of  those  mysteries iv.  a. 

^'Ctttag  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would,'  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage    ....     Macbeth.,  i.  7. 

Thrke  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed.  — Thrice  and  once  the  hedge^pig  whined iv.  t. 

Let  Hercules  bimseli  do  what  he  may.  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  Hamlet.,  v.  i. 
Cataux^vb.  —  We  are  men,  my  liege. — Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men .  .  .  .  .^^u-^M,  iii.  i. 
Cat-amocktain.  —  Your  cat>a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases  .  .  .  Merry  Writes,  ii.  2. 
Cataplasm,  -r-  No  cataplasm  so  rare.  Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  .  .  Hamlet^  iv.  7. 
Catasacts  and  horricanoes,  spout  Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples  I  ....  King  Lear.,  iii.  2. 
CATASTKOPifB.~His  good  melancholy  of^  began.  On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime  AlPs  Well,  i.  2. 

Vmfostilarian!  I 'II  tickle  your  catastrophe %  Henry  IV.  \\.  i. 

^  Itt  cones  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy .    . King  Lear,  \.  2. 

^i^M.  —  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  be  catch  cold  on  's  feet    .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

If  I  ao  catch  bira  once  upon  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  .    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Nedocbtbut  he  bath  got  a  quiet  catch Tarn,  of  the  Shrew.,\\.  \, 

Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

StsU  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  ?    .    .    .      ii.  3- 

Aid  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch :  Near  or  far  ofll^  well  won  is  still  well  shot  King  John,  i.  i. 

^l^doser,o^  good  &ith«  you '11  catch  a  blow s  Henry  VI.  \\\.  t. 
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Catch.  —  Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains    Troi,  &»  Crest,  il  i. 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  llian  what  not  stirs iil  }. 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down Romto  and  JttluU  i>-  S- 

I  fear  thy  nature ;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness  To  catch  the  nearest  way  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch  With  his  surcease  success.    .  i.  7. 

Springes  to  catch  woodcocks Hamiti^\.\. 

The  play 's  the  thing  Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king iu  2. 

Excellent  wretch  !    Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee  I OthelU^  iii.  3. 

You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent  By  what  did  here  befal  me    .    .    .Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  2. 

Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then  ?  —  I  never  practised  it Periclet^  ii.  i . 

Catching.  —  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there 's  goodly  catching  of  cold Afuch  Adc,  iii.  4. 

Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  so.  Yours  would  1  catch Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

»T  is  time  to  give  *em  physic,  their  diseases  Are  grown  so  catching Henry  VIIL  L  3. 

Catechising.  —  How  am  1  beset  I  What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this?  .  .  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  x. 
Catechism.  —  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon :  and  so  ends  my  catechism    ....  \  Henry  Il^.y.  \. 

Say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism .  .  As  You  Lihe  It,  iii.  a. 
Catechize.  —  Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries   King  John,  i.  1. 

I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer  .    .     Otheilc,  iiL  4. 

Catelog.  —  Here  is  the  cate-log  of  her  condition Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iiL  i. 

Caterpillar.  —  Caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,  Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed     Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Her  wholesome  herbs  Swarming  with  caterpillars iii-  4- 

Caters.  —  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Catbrwauung.  —  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  1 Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Catbs.  —  But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  uke  them  in  good  part Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\.  x. 

Cattle.  —  Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 
Caucasus.  —  Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Caudle.  —  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then  and  the  help  of  hatchet    ....  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Caudle  thy  morning  taste,  to  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3, 

Caught.  —  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ? Merry  IVives,  iii.  3. 

He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad  .    .    .      Much  Ado,  u  t. 

None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched,  As  wit  turned  fool     .    .    .  Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled Al/*s  fVeU,  \v.  t. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Work  on,  My  medicine,  work !    Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught Othello,  \y.  x. 

Cauldron.  —  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ;  Fire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble  .    .    .  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing,  Live  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring iv.  1. 

Cause.  —  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it Merry  IVives,  Wx.  \. 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that.  As  cause  doth  minister .     Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  5. 

In  this  I  Ml  be  impartial;  be  you  judge  Of  your  own  cause v.  t. 

They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause Com.  0/ Errors,  it.  t. 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests Much  A  eh,  i.  3. 

Beshrew  my  hand.  If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear v.  t. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ?  .    .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  1 . 

Be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness i.  t. 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom iv.  3. 

I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity v.  a. 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms  All  causes  to  the  purpose v.  a. 

And  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun AsYou  Like  It,\\\.  ^. 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him iii.  5. 

Let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh,  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass !     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we !  For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  a. 

You  think  them  false  That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true King  Johst,  iii.  1, 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause  Doth  want  example iii.  4. 

No  customed  event.  But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause  And  call  them  meteors      .    .      iii.  4. 

Ask  him  his  name  and  orderly  proceed  To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause    .    Richard  II,  t  5. 

As  thy  cause  is  right.  So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight! 1.3. 

God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous! i.  3. 
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Caoss.  —  I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  sodi  a  guest  as  grief    ....    Richard  I  J.  ii.  2. 

Hoe  in  the  Ttew  of  meu  I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths iii.  i. 

Never  yet  did  insarrection  %vant  Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause      .     .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

I  aa  Dot  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  oiher  men z  Henry  IV.  \,  2, 

I  have  re^  the  cause  of  his  eiffects  in  Galen :  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness i.  a. 

Tins  hare  you  beard  our  cause  and  known  our  means i.  3. 

A  oose  OQ  foot  Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds i.  3. 

I  tm  veil  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way     ....      it.  i. 

Oar  cause  the  best ;  Then  reason  will  oar  hearts  should  be  as  good It.  i. 

Every  slight  and  fedse-derived  cause,  Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason iv.  i. 

Tbtb  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose      ....    Henry  V.\.  1. 

Aad  to  pot  forth  My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallowed  cause 1.2. 

Ha  catise  being  just  and  his  quarrel  honourable iv.  1. 

There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all  things v.  1. 

Vet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side     ...."..  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair Trot,  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

No(£scourse  of  reason.  Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause ii.  2. 

A  oose  that  hath  no  mean  dependence  Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities ii.  2. 

Wbere  vot  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other  Insult  without  all  reason     .    .  Carioianus^  iii.  i. 

A  leodeman  of  U^e  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause   ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4- 

Up  10 early?    What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither ? iii.  5. 

I  tare  vatdKd  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick iv.  4. 

^Hiat  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause.  To  prick  us  to  redress  ?    .     .    .     .     Julius  CasoTf  ii.  i. 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath ii.  1. 

I)ear  ray  kml,  Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief ii.  i. 

Ut  use  know  some  cause.  Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so ii.  2. 

The  oose  is  in  my  will :  I  will  not  come  :  That  is  enough ii.  2. 

Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear iii.  2. 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone iv.  2. 

Forraise  own  good.  All  causes  shall  give  way MacSeiM^  xiu  i. 

*T«  concern  they  ?     The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief  Due  to  «ome  single  breast  ?  .    .     iv.  3. 

Thar  dear  causes  Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm  Excite  the  mortified  man  v.  2. 

Hecaonot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule v.  2. 

ABduowTcmainsThat  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect Hamlety\\.%. 

Ortad»er  My,  the  cause  of  this  defect,  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause ii.  2. 

Tlui  iaward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without  Why  the  man  dies iv.  4. 

Sch  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  meam  To  do  't iv.  4. 

F^t  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause iv.  4. 

Forbytbeim^eof  my  cause,  I  seeTheportraittireof  his v.  2. 

^^nt  rae  and  my  cause  aright  To  the  unsatisfied v.  2. 

Ofdeaths  pot  OQ  by  cunning  and  forced  cause v.  a. 

Is^tereany  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? King  Lear,  \\\.  ^. 

^«SK  dear  cause  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile iv.  3. 

Vne  's  sot  an  idle  cause Othello^  i.  2. 

I^  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself i.  3> 

Absihe  day!  I  never  gave  him  cause.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so      ....     iii.  4. 

^Wvenotever  jealous  for  the  cause.  But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous iii.  4. 

To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause :  Is  *t  come  to  this? iii.  4- 

h iiite cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,  —  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  I     .    .      v.  2. 

I carawc project  mine  own  cause  so  well  To  make  it  clear Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

^^  Boyst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause ;  But  now  thou  seem*st  a  coward    .    .    .     Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 

Theefiectof  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear iv.  2. 

^C'suL— Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad  causer  worse Richard  III.  \\.  ^. 

C*tmL.— And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  vhtue  of  his  will   ....      Hamlet,  \.  3. 

^^vntjotfs^— Be  cai^ht  with  cautelous  baits  and  practice Corio/anus,  iv.  i. 

^^"wx.  —Yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it ii.  2. 

^  «dl  might  Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance  H  is  wisdom  can  provide  Macbetk,  iii.  6. 
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Caution. —Whatever  thou  art»  for  thy  good  onitioni  thanks  .,.;..«»..  Ma^UiA^vr,  x. 

In  way  of  caution,  I  must  tell  you,  You  do  not  undersund  yourself  so  dearly  .  .  .  HamUt^  i.  3. 
Cave.  —  Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cavo,  That  goes  not  out  to  prey      .    .  hUta,for  Ueas,  L  3. 

Fit  (or  the  mountains  and  the  barbaroos  caves,  Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached  I  T.  Nighty  iv.  ■ . 

Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave?  Beautiful  tyrant!  6end  angelical !  R»tm0  ami  ytUutf  iii.  2. 
C A VBR N. —  £;ven  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth Richard  I/,  i.  t. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough  To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?  .  JttUMS  Cttsar%  ii.  1. 
Caviars.— The  play,  {  remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  *t  was  caviare  to  the  general  HamUt,  ii.  a 
Cavil.  —  In  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I  *11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  i  Henry  lV,'vx,\ 
Cawdor.  —  All  hail,  Macbeth  1     Hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor  1 Macbeth^  x.-^ 

The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives^  A  prosperous  gentleman i  3. 

Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor !    The  greatest  is  behind L  3. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shah  be  What  thou  art  promised i.  5. 

Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor  I    Greater  than  bolli,  by  the  alMiail  hereafter  I t.  s* 

Giamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  Shall  sleep  no  more ii.  a. 

King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all,  As  the  weird  women  promised iiL  1. 

Cbasr  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help TYaw  G*h,  of  Veroma^  iii.  i. 

Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace >  Henry  VI.  L  i. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were Macbeth^  iv.  a. 

The  cease  of  majesty  Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What 's  near  it  v^th  it  Hawdet^  lit.  3. 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs  From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be  .    .    .     King  Lsar^  L  i. 

Than  be  so,  better  cease  to  be Cymbeline^  iv.  4. 

Cedar. —As  upright  as  the  cedar Levi s  L,  Lott^vr,  ^ 

I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet.  As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows 2  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 

Thus  yields  the  aedar  to  the  axe's  edge S  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top,  And  dallies  with  the  wbd Richard  III.  i  3. 

Like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches  To  all  the  plains  about  him  .    .    .      Henry  VI 11.  v.  $. 

We  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we.  No  big-booed  men Titus  Afidran.  iv.  y 

Cblbbration.  —  They  are  ever  forward  —  In  ctlebration  of  this  day  with  shows  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
Celerity.  —  Hence  bath  ofTeoce  his  quick  celerity Meas./ar  Meas.'w.  ^. 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death,  Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on     ...    ■      v.  1. 

In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  Than  that  of  thought Henry  V.vlx.'PtkA. 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man*s  thought  .    .    .    Ant.  and  Cite.  i.  a. 

Celerity  is  never  more  admired  Than  by  the  negligent iii.  7. 

Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon  k>ve  this  wrong Lovis  L.  Lcst^vr.  ^. 

To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Cell.  —  O  sacred  recepucle  of  my  joys.  Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility !      .    .     Tiins  A  ndron.  i  i. 

O  proud  death.  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell? HamletfV.  2. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell  I (?/**/&,  iii.  3. 

Unto  us  it  is  A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  a-bed Cymbelin*^  i:L  3. 

Cellarage.  — Come  on  — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage Hamle-fX.  %. 

Cenrbr.  —  Cut  and  slish  and  slash.  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop      .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.*.  3. 

You  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this  ....  a  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 
Censure.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'scape     .    .    .     Meeu.  for  Meat.  iiL  a. 

Betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards  ,    ,    .    ,    A$  Yen  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Therefore  beware  my  censure  and  keep  your  promise iv.  t. 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were.  Not  what  you  are i  Henry  VI.  y.  5. 

WiUyougoTogiveyourcensuresin  this  weighty  bushiess? Richard  III.  xi,  ». 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world iii  5. 

And  no  discemer  Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses yniius  Ceesar,  iii.  a. 

Let  our  just  censures  .Attend  the  true  event Macbetk,  v.  4. 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  uke  corruption  From  that  particular  &ult i.  4. 

We  will  both  our  judgements  join  In  censure  of  his  seeming iii.  a. 

The  fault  Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep King^  Lear,  i.  4. 

Your  name  is  great  In  UKMiths  of  wisest  censure OtheUa^n.i. 
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CopscTKB. —  He  *t  that  he  is:  I  nay  not  breathe  my  centure  What  he  might  be     .    .     Othello^  iv.  i. 
CsiTTACRSk  —  Down  /rom  the  waist  they  are  Cenuun,  Though  women  all  above   .  King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

CaifTBa.  —  AlFeoion !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre H^imUr**  TWr,  i.  a. 

The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear  A  schoolboy's  top iL  i. 

Tlie  heavens  ttwmselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre  Observe  degree  ....  Trot,  oMdCrtu.  i.  3. 

The  sxrong  base  and  building  of  my  love  Is  as  the  very  centre  of  tlie  earth iv.  a. 

Turn  back,  duU  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out Romeo  and  Julutt  ii«  >• 

1  viQ  find  Where  truth  b  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  Within  the  centre ....    Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

CEBasjtts.  —  Wb^se  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-beaded  canis Love's  L.  Losl^  v.  3. 

As  full  o£  envy  at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty  .    .    .      Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

Feil  asleep  As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  4. 

CaitaMBXTS. — Tell  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  Have  burst  their  cerements  HamUt^\.^. 

CcaxuoKiBS.  —  His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man      .      Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies  Which  1  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe  Titus  A  ndron.  v.  i. 

I  never  stood  on  ceremonies.  Yet  now  they  fright  me Julius  Cttsar^  ii.  a. 

Ckkeuovxous.  —  Let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  And  loving  farewell Richard  11.  i.  3. 

Ckskuokiouslv  let  us  prepare  Some  welcome Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  1. 

CsasMOJfV. — No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones 'longs Meas. /or  Meas.  \\.  2, 

Waitfcd  the  modesty  To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony Mer.  0/  ^'enice^  v.  1. 

Whose  ceremony  Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief Ail's  H'eii,i\.  $. 

W^a  b^ve  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too,  Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ?  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ?    What  kind  of  good  art  thou? iv.  1. 

What  are  thy  comings  in  ?    O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! iv.  i. 

O,  be  sack,  great  greatness.  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  I iv.  i. 

No,  Bot  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony.  Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical      ....      iv.  i. 

Neither  will  ihey  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony Coriolanusy  ii.  a. 

Cifc—Xiy  vras  but  devised  at  first  To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds      ....     Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  t. 

Set  OB ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out Julius  Casar^  I  a. 

W^»  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony iv.  a. 

To  leed  were  beat  at  home  ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  b  ceremony     ....  Macl}eth^  iii.  4. 

Tlac  apporcenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

CzBBS,  moct  booiUeous  lady,  thy  rich  leas  Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Like  over-ripened  com,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load a  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Cbbtaim.  —  It  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted Much  Ado^'x.  i. 

Certain  stars  sliot  madly  from  their  spheres.  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

BdBeve  my  words.  For  they  are  certain  and  luifallible i  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Vei,  yoo  that  hear  roe,  Thb  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain Henry  VI 11.  ii.  t. 

I  am  ihy  father'a  spirit.  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night Hamlet,  i  5. 

CcBTAnrrzES. — Furnished  with  no  certainties  More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  roe  a  Henry  IV.'i.i. 

O,  doobc  DOC  that ;  I  speak  from  certainties Corioianus,  i.  a. 

Certtinlies  Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing.  The  remedy  then  bom        Cytnbeliney  \.  6. 

Cbbtaikty.  —  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty Meas./or  Meas.'w.  2. 

Wbo  »«  yon  ?    TelJ  me,  for  more  certainty,  Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Nay,  't  is  most  credible;  we  here  receive  it  A  certainty AU^s  H^'ell,  i.  a. 

Upoa  thy  certainty  and  confidence  What  darest  thou  venture  ? ii.  1. 

Ctss.  —  Poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

CS4FSIX  —  Beiflg  once  chafed,  he  cannot  Be  reined  again  to  temperance  ....   Coriolanusy  iii.  3. 

Cbaft. His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff     .   Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Pkked  ixota  the  chaff* and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished ii.  9. 

Even  oar  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff.  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition    a  Henry  1 V.  iv.  i. 
Ve  are  the  grains:  You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt  Above  the  moon    Corioianm,  v.  1. 

CsAU.  —  Were  't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days Ttoo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  1. 

Xeaan  is  so  vain  That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain Com.  0/  Errors,  iii.  a. 

WkK  fitthion  wilJ  you  trcar  the  garland  of  ?  about  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain  ?  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
Risnerch  was  iike  a  tan|?led  chain  ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Xewr  did  cairtive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage Richard  11.  \.  -i. 

Cbavl  —  Br^^a  lanc«,  An4  'U"  *  ^'  **  death  within  a  chair i  Henry  ^i-  iiJ-  a. 
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Chair.— Now  breathless  wrong  Shall  «it  and  pant  in  your  great  chain  of  ease  TimffM  of  Athtnt^  ▼.  4. 
Ch  AUCH.  —  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  To  our  own  lips  .  .  Macbeth^  L  7. 
Chalked.  — ^  It  is  you  that  have  chalked  forth  the  way  Which  brought  u^  hither  .  .  Ttmpest^  y.  1. 
Chalky.— I  looked  for  th^  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could  find  no  whiteness  in  them  Com  of  Errors^  iii.  a. 
Challbkgb. — God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! MuchAdo^y.t. 

That  is  honour's  scorn,  Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom Aii*s  lyeU^W.  ■^ 

That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend  Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge  .    Kin^  Ltmr^  i.  i. 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect Othtllc^  ii.  i. 

Challenged.  —  I  Ud  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I  Md  have  challenged  him    .       Twtlftk  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes  Had  challenged  pity  of  them  King  Lear^  iv.  7. 
Challbngbr.  —  T  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style,  A  style  for  challengers  .     As  You  Like  ft,  iv.  3. 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age  For  her  perfections HamleU  iv.  7. 

Cham.  —  Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard Much  Adc^W.  \. 

Chamber.— He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

An  untimely  ague  Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber Henry  VIII,  i  i. 

He 's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber TimoHofAtluHSy\\\,^ 

Many  do  keep  their  chambers  are  not  sick iti.  4. 

Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick      .     .     .    Hamlei^  v.  1. 

•T  is  her  breathing  that  Perfumes  the  chamber  thus Cymbelau^  ii.  a. 

Chambkrbrs.  —  And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation  That  chamberers  have  .  Othello^  iii.  3. 
Chamber-maids. — Here  will  I  remain  With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  Romeo b'JulUt^  v.  3. 
Chamelron.  —  Though  the  chameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air .     .    .       Two  Gen.  of  yerona,  ii.  i. 

He  is  a  kind  of  chameleon.  —That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood  than  live  m  your  air    ii.  4. 

I  can  add  colour<i  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages  3  Henry  Vl.  iii.  2. 

Of  the  chameleon's  dish  :  I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed HamUt^  iii.  2. 

Champion. —To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence Richard  II.  \.  z. 

Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by !  K.  John^  iii.  1. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Hii  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ  2  Henry  VI,  t.  3. 

Come  fate  into  the  list,  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! Macbeth^  iii.  1. 

Chancb.  — There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death     Merry  IVives^  v.  i. 

I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  oi  wit  broken  on  me  .    .     .    .     Muck  Ad^xx.  ^ 

An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me iiL  3. 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance v.  i. 

Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  1. 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view,  Chance  as  fair  and  choose  as  true  ! iii.  2. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance  Or  breed  upon  our  absence       tVixUt's  TaU^  i.  a. 

We  profess  Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies  Of  every  wind  that  blows     ...     iv.  4. 

Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance iv.  4. 

And  summed  the  account  of  chance 2  Henry  IV.  x.  i. 

How  chances  mock,  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors! iii.  1. 

Of  the  main  chance  of  things  As  yet  not  come  to  life iii.  i. 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event iv.  a. 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men Troi.  anet Cress,  i.  3. 

Injury  of  chance  Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by  All  time  of  pause iv.  4. 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear Coriolanms^'w.  i. 

Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposiure  to  each  chance iv.  i. 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps!    ....     Titus  Andron.'x.  t. 

Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance!     ....       Romeo  and  Julitt^y.  %. 

If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me.  Without  my  stir  ....     Macbeth^  \.  3. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  blessed  time ii.  3. 

I  «'ould  set  my  life  on  any  chance.  To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't iii.  1. 

And  the  chance  of  goodness  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! iv.  3. 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows  That  ever  I  have  felt R^ing  Lear^  v.  3. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances.  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  .      OOulla,  \.  3. 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance.  Could  neither  graxe  nor  pieme iv.  ». 

In  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints  Under  his  chance Ant.  and  CUo.  \\.  Z' 

Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember  As  things  but  done  by  diaiKe     .....      v.  a. 
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Chaucb.  —  I  shall  show  the  cindetB  of  my  tpiiiu  Throogh  the  tshe^of  my  chance  Aui.  andCUo.  r.  a. 

Crasxler,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day  Was  yours  by  accident Cymbelifu^  r.  5. 

Chakcsd.  —  And  go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old    .    .  Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  a. 

Teil  DS  what  hath  chanced  to-day,  That  Cxsar  looks  so  sad JuUns  Casar,  i.  a. 

Chaiige.  —  As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection    Metis. /or  Meas.  L  4. 

Yoo  Biut,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report v.  1. 

Ckaofe  slander  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good . Afuck  Ado^\y.  \. 

NiM  changes  of  the  watery  star  hath  been  The  shepherd's  note Winter's  TaU^  i.  2. 

Asd  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change Richard  II.  ii.  4. 

How  cbanoes  mock.  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors !     2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Hasg  ye !    Trust  ye  ?    With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind Coriolanus^  \.  i. 

Thoqghchanceofwar  hath  wrought  this  change  of  cheer Titus  Andr<m.\.  i. 

Ike  mcoostant  moon.  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb Romeo  etnd  yuiiet^  ii.  2. 

Asd  an  things  change  them  to  the  contrary iv.  s* 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  sprung  From  change  of  fortune Timon  0/  Athens^  iv.  3. 

^Km  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  *s  the  question Julius  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

Now  I  change  my  mind,  And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage v.  i. 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

For  tlu  *  would  *  changes,  And  hath  abatements  and  delays iv.  7. 

Yo«  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is King  Lear,  i.  i. 

The  bmeouble  change  is  from  the  best;  The  worst  returns  to  laughter iv.  i. 

StBce  I  saw  you  last.  There  is  a  change  upon  you Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  6. 

Tke  miserable  change  now  at  my  end  Lament  nor  sorrow  at iv.  15. 

Dothatthing  that  ends  all  other  deeds;  Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change     .    .      ▼.  a. 

Not  I,  Inclined  to  this  intelligeiKX,  pronounce  The  beggary  of  his  change  ....  Cymheline^  I  6. 
Cham^id.  —  Relieve  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

What  we  changed  Was  innocence  for  innocence W interns  Tale,  i.  1. 

Ckanged  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be x  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

TboQ  changed  and  self-covered  thing,  for  shame,  Be-monster  not  thy  feature   .    .  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

He  is  much  changed.  —  Are  his  wiu  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? Othello,  iv.  1. 

Changeu.vc.  —  She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Yet  his  nature  In  that 's  no  changeling Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

CuASKELs.  —  With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Cbamson— The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more Hamlet,  \\.  2. 

Chaktid.  —  Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes iv.  7- 

^SAJfTtciiER.  —  I  hear  The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer  Cry  cock-a-diddle-dow  .    .      Tempest,  i.  a. 

My  luojjs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer As  You  Like  It,  \\.  7. 

Chathsc  faint  hynons  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon Mid  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Ch\«.  —  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

TIm  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate.  Follows  the  choking Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

OheavyKghtnessI  serious  vanity  I  Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms !  Romeo  and  Juliet,  x,  t. 

Bot  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not.  Chaos  is  come  again Othello,  iii.  3. 

CBAmA  bad  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cotuges  princes*  palaces  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  a. 
CHAftrr.  —  An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds  la,  as  in  mockery,  set  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 
^AfMCN.  —  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues Love* s  L.  Lost,  n.  i. 

Von  do  as  chapmen  do.  Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i. 
CsAM.—O,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel King  7ohn,\\.  i. 

My  hotty  signs  and  chaps  of  age,  Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience  ....    Titus  A  ndron.  v,  3. 

He  nnseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps Macbeth,  \.  2. 

'Ftten,  woHd,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  more Ant.  attd  CUo.  \\\.  $. 

Chakacteil— With  characters  of  brass,  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Thon  hast  a  mind  that  suits  With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character ....  Txvelfth  Night,  i.  2. 
Blwiom,  speed  thee  well !    There  lie,  and  there  thy  character Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3- 

Tkat  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age 2  Henry  I  V.\.  2. 

I  ny*  without  characters,  fiune  lives  long Richard  III.  m.  \. 

P«npicuous  even  as  subsunce.  Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  .  .  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character Hamletf  i.  3. 
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CuARACTBR. '—  In  gUtteHog  giAiitn  chamcten  expre«  A  general  praiM  to  h«r  .    .    .    Pfricln,  iv.  3. 

Learned  indeed  were  that  astronomer  That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters  .    .    C^m^imt,  iii.  a. 

He  cut  our  roots  In  characters,  And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick iv.  s. 

Cbaractbrbd.  —  Table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  Are  visibly  charactered    Tu»  G*n.  0/  Vervna^  ii.  7. 

Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin %  Henry  VI.  \\\.  i. 

Charactbry.  —  I  will  construe  to  thee,  AU  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows  .  .  Julims  Casar^  ii.  1. 
Charb.— When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  1  *11  give  thee  leave  To  play  till  doomsday  A  ni.  andCUo,  ▼.  a. 
Chargb.  —  Thy  charge  Exactly  is  performed :  but  there 's  more  wrork yV»r/rj/,  i.  a, 

'T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand Merry  tt'rveSf  i.  4. 

How  darest  thou  trust  So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? d^m.  ^ Err^rx^  i.  a. 

Tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge i.  3. 

It  is  A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  but  yet  We  *n  strive  to  bear  it ...    .  AU*$  Weil,  iiu  3. 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge Trot,  emd  Cress,  iv.  s. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  Of  dear  import Romeo  and  Julki^  v.  a. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge MacUtk,  iv.  3. 

Proclaim  no  shame  When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge HamUlt  iiL  4. 

And  many  such-like  'As*es  of  great  charge v.  a. 

Chargbd.  -—  She  was  charged  with  nothing  But  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof  Muck  Ado^  ▼.  i. 

What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that  have  I  done;  And  more,  much  more  .  .  King^  Lear^  v.  3. 
Charibst. — The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough.  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  HamUi^  x.  3. 
Chariot.  —  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut  Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  .  Romeo  and  JuUeLt  i.  4. 
Charitable.  —A  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitaUe  duty  of  my  order  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

You  were  bom  under  a  charitable  star.  —  Under  Mars,  I AU^s  WeU,\,  i. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  firom  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell.  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable  Hamiel,  i.  4. 
Craritv.  —  Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin  To  save  this  brother's  life  ?  .      Meat,  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul.  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity ii.  4. 

To  do 't  at  peril  of  your  soul.  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity ii.  4. 

Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 

Thy  love  is  &r  from  charity,  That  in  love's  grief  desirest  soci^     ....      Love*s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law,  And  who  can  sever  knre  from  charity  ? iv.  3. 

He  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  a. 

But  what  of  that?    'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity iv.  1. 

Ransacking  the  church,  Offending  charity King  fohn,  iti.  4. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity     ....     i  Henry  IV.W.  ^ 

'T  was  sin  before,  but  now  *t  is  charity 3  Henry  VI.  v.  5, 

You  know  no  rules  dk  charity,  Wliich  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses       Richard  III.  L  a. 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me :  Undiariubly  with  me  have  you  dealt t  3. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  I    .    .    .    .  L  3. 

Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ;  Made  peace  of  enmity ii.  1. 

Put  meekness  in  thy  mind.  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  I ii.  a. 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet  Have  stood  to  charity Henry  VIII.  iL  4. 

I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries ;  I  have  more  charity iii.  1. 

Hew  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man,  But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it  I    .     iii.  a. 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ;  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  I iv.  a. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  him,  And  yet  with  charity iv.  a. 

Lovc^  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  To  envious  and  calumniating  time     Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned.  And  with  his  charity  slain   ....     CorioUtnus,  v.  6. 

This  was  but  a  deed  of  charity  To  that  which  tluiu  shalt  hear  of  me  anon     .    .    Tittts  Andren.  v.  1. 

Let 's  exchange  charity.     I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Charlks*  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney \  Henry  IV.  1^.  \, 

Charm.  —  Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms     Merry  Wives,  il  a. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke    .    .    .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

Beaoty  is  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood Mnck  Adc,\\.  \. 

Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache iii.  a. 

Fetter  strong  madnew  in  a  silken  thread,  Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words  ...      v.  1. 

And  loves  again.  Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks Romeo  and  JnlieU  ii.  Prnl. 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms,  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms Macbeth,  viL  ^ 
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QuxK.  ^  For  a  chann  of  pompeifol  tioable,  Ukt  a.  hell-broth  boil  apd  bubble    ...  Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

I H  darai  the  air  to  give  a  sound.  While  you  perform  your  antic  round iv.  i. 

Mumbfin^  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  To  $tand  auspicious  mistress      .   King  Ltar^  ii.  1. 
h  d«re  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused  ?.    .  Oikello,  i.  i. 

Tbnt  bast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms La. 

Ckaimbo.  —  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  bom  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  8. 
CHAanat.  —  She  vras  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughts  of  people  .  .  OtheUoy  iii.  4. 
CHAtTKX.  ^  I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind  As  Yoh  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Lei  Be  find  a  charter  io  your  voice,  To  assist  my  simpleness Othello,  i.  3. 

CiASTEXED,  —  That,  when  he  speaks,  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still  ....   Henry  V.  I  i. 

CaaKYtms.— Wlien  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother  Mer.  qf  Venice,  iii.  5. 
CsASB.  —  If  thy  wits  nm  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done  .......  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  ii.  4. 

Big  roimd  tear^  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  In  piteous  chase  As  You  Like  It^  u.  i. 
TIm  barren,  coached  in  this  holy  chase.  Shake  off  their  sterile  curse    ....      JmHus  Casar,  i.  a. 

Chasid.  —  All  things  that  arc.  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed  .    .    .  Mer.  qf  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Chaste.  —  I  wil)  find  you  twenty  lasdvious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man  ....    Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Yoc  xezn  to  me  as  Dtan  in  her  orb,  As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown      .    .    Much  A  do^  iv.  1. 

Cwc  OB  every  tree  The  ^r,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she As  You  Like  It,  iii  3. 

A  ra^  from  her  tender  infiancy.  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought   .    .    .  i  Henry  VI,  v.  4. 

Ckaste  as  the  icicle  That 's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow CoriolcMus,  v.  3. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thon  shalt  not  escape  calumny Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

If  the  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true,  There  is  no  man  happy Othello,  iv.  a. 

I  tboqgbt  her  As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow Cymbeliney  ii.  5. 

Chastissmemt. — ^Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best.  In  any  chastisement  Meas.for  Mens.  v.  i. 

CuASTiTT.  —  More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity ii.  4. 

Hiere  i$  not  chastity  enough  in  language  Without  offence  to  utter  them  ....    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 
^A'lieti  she  weeps  weeps  every  Uttle  flower,  Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  1. 

T^e  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them As  You  Like  It,\\\.  ^ 

My  duotity  *s  the  jewel  of  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .    .  AlPs  Well,  iv,  3. 

Tbete^i  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else A  nt.  and  Cleo. '}.  2, 

Chat.  — O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  I Tam.  0/ the  Shrew,  u.  i. 

Pny  yon,  sit  down  ;  For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat v.  a. 

Yoo  muse  what  chat  we  two  have  had 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Chattil.— -She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house,  My  household  stuff  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  3. 

Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables :  Let  senses  rule Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Chiap.  —  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

A  fev  drops  of  woroen^s  rheum,  which  are  As  cheap  as  lies Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

CsaAPsiDE.  —  In  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go  to  grass a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Wlien  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills?     . iv.  7. 

Cmat.  —I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat     .    .    .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Chiated  of  fisiture  by  dissembling  nature,  Deformed,  unfinished Richard  III.  i.  i. 

CatATEta.— Abominable  damned  cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  Captain  ?  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Di^ised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks.  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin    Com.  0/  Errors,  I  a. 

Cbkk-  —  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,  And  find  no  check .....    King  John,  v.  i. 

Chedu  and  disasters  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared     .....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i  3. 

0,  this  life  Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Ckkoceo.  —  Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  taxed  for  speech All's  Well,  \.  i. 

Cheek.  —  The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim  A  matter  from  thee     ....    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

The  ait  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek  ?    .    .    .    .     Com.  0/  Errors,  ii.  1. 

The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls Mitch  Ado,  m.  a. 

For  bhisfatng  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred,  And  fears  by  pale  white  shown    .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 
Why  is  yoor  cheek  so  pale  ?    How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ?   ,     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Follow!  nay,  I  'U  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jole iii.  2. 

(^otne,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed,  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy iv,  i. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  .     .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  3. 
A  lean  dieek,  wbidi  you  have  not,  a  blue  eye  and  ounken,  which  you  have  not  A  s  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 
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Chbbk.  —  Your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  dieek  of  cream    As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks! Tarn,  o/tfu  Shrew,  W.  s- 

The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek AU^s  Well,  u  x. 

Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek .!'  *• 

His  cicatrice  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ii.  i. 

His  left  check  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare iy.  5. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud.  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .     .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek.  But  not  take  in  the  mind iVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss,  As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love      .     .    King  John,  ii.  t. 

Now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud  And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek iii.  4. 

Where  is  that  blood  That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? iv.  a. 

Lctme  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew  That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks y.  a. 

Darest  with  thy  frozen  admonition  Make  pale  our  cheek? Richard II,  tX.  i. 

Then  his  cheek  looked  pale,  And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death   .    .    .    .   i  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks  ? ii.  3. 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apier  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand    ....   2  Henry  /K.  i.  i. 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ? **  ** 

Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks,  With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow    .      iv.  5, 

Look  ye,  how  they  change !    Their  cheeks  are  paper Henry  y.  ii.  a. 

Meantime  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our  roses 1  Henry  VI,  ii.  4. 

'T  is  not  for  fear,  but  anger,  that  thy  cheeks  Blush  for  pure  shame ii.  4. 

The  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  retumeth  to  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

All  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks.  Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain  ....  Richard  III.  \.  a. 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? Troi.  and  Cress.  \,  3. 

And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush  Modest  as  morning L  3. 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek  Outswell  the  colic  of  puffed  Aquilon iv.  5. 

My  mother's  blood  Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister  Bounds  in  my  father's  ...      iv.  5. 

Tears,  Brewed  with  her  sorrow,  meshed  upon  her  cheeks Titus  Andron,  xW,  a. 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  m  an  Ethiope^s  ear     .    Ro$neo  and ynliet^  i.  5. 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars,  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp iL  a. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! ii.  a. 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I iL  a. 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit  Of  an  old  tear iL  3. 

The  roses  m  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes iv.  i. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks.  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes v.  t. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks v.  3. 

You  can  behold  such  sights,  And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks Macbeth,  iiL  4. 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  .4re  counsellors  to  fear v.  3. 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks King  Lear,  \.  4^ 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops.  Stain  my  man's  cheeks! ii.  4, 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow  I iii.  a. 

M  ilk-livered  man  I  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs iv.  a. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down  Her  delicate  cheek iv.  3. 

I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks,  That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty      .     fithella,  iv.  a. 

Had  I  this  cheek  To  bathe  my  lips  upon Cymoelint,  i.  6^ 

You  must  Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek iii.  4. 

Cheer.  —  I  have  good  cheer  at  home ;  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me     ...     .   Merry  Wives,  iii.  a. 

Our  cheer  May  answer  my  good  will  and  your  good  welcome  here  ....    Com.  0/  Errors,  iii.  t. 

Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast .     iii.  x. 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart iii.  s. 

Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome :  we  would  fain  have  either iii.  v. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer.  With  sighs  of  love Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer v.  1. 

Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think  you  are  damned Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  5. 

Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cheer  thyself  a  little As  You  Like  //,  ii.  6^ 

Welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer     . Tarn,  o/the  ShreWy  iv.  4. 

I  shall  command  your  welcome  here.  And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward     ....      ▼.  1. 
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C,i«t-<>ioth^,  wesbaDD^^oj^^  .    .    .    .  2  Henry  IV.  y.  ^ 

These oc^m}<>^^J^\f^^r.XxT^^:'lZ''T'    '    '- «  ^r^ry  ^/.  v.  ,. 

Whhfel^mbhngvoicc^^^^^       career  his  dad, n  ^  H.my  VI.  \,  ^ 

Doth  not  Uie  object  c/»*^    ^  ^\  c^:  **>"  ?  -  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their  wreck  il  a. 

R«ri«  .Aat  cheer  y°«  "1^^  *  ^^  ^^^  « long  that  never  finds  the  day     ....   Macbeih,  iv.  3. 
«    1.  w;ii  r-Hcerioc  cvc*,^  ""»«at  me  now ... 


Tw  «»«h  Will  cheer  mc  c-w-,      ^««>cat  me  now . 

Stl^intbccl^eer^"^^^^^  .         .^ 

Y«i  are  so  «ck  of  Utc  So  »t  irom  cheer  and  from  your  former  sute,  That  I  distrust  you  .  iii.  2. 
To  desperation  turn  >ny^*^*"°  "**J^  '  An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope !  .  .  .  .  iii.  ,. 
Yo«  than  have  better  cheer  tre  you  depart;  and  thanks  to  stay  and  eat  it  .  .  .  CymheUn*,  i\l(>. 
DaEMD.—  I  cheered  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause,  With  promise  of  high  pay  3  fienry  VI.  ,i. ,. 
A^  afl  ihe  world  is  cheered  ^^  «un,  So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  Xiit  .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

C«ttML  —  Her  vine,  t**?,^?^  ^'^^je'  of  the  heart,  Unpnined  dies Henry  V.  v.  2. 

CtffiwrvL.  —  l-ay  a*'^«  hle-narming  heavmcse  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition  Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

Of  a  cbeerfaUook,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage i  Henry  Iir.'vi.  ^. 

Bat  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint  With  cheerful  semblance -^^«ry  K.  iv.  Prol. 

Aa  onaccostomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts     Romeo  and  Julut,  v.  i. 

Chmrfuu-v.  —  ^o  cheerfully  together  and  digest  Your  angry  choler    .    .    .    .      i  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two  hours  .    .     .    Hamlet,  ui.  2. 

Cecily.  — Well  said:   thou  lookest  cheerly As  Voti  Like  It,V\.  t, 

Ui\asKY,rouvxs,»tidcheet\ydnvnnzhrtzl\i Richard II.  \.  i. 

Cbeerly,  boys  ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  Uver  toke  all Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Cbkse.  —  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there 's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come    Merry  tVives,  i.  a. 

I  brc  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  there  's  the  humour  of  it ii.  i. 

T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese ^'^ 

I  liad  rather  liv^e  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill i  Henry  IV.  ii'i.  ,. 

likeamao  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring 2  Henry  IV  m.  2. 

It  win  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's  sword  will Henry  P'.  ii.  i. 

His  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese 2  Henry  VI.  \v.  7. 

Art  ihoo  come  ?  why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

That  stale  oW  moose-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor v.  4, 

Qkoxsh.  —  Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests     .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Taag^  OS  bow  to  cherish  such  high  deeds  Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries v.  5.  • 

Lffve  tbyMlf  U»»  •   cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

CattisHED.— Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished  and  locked  up,  Will  have  a  wild  trick  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Feed  ISte  oxen  at  a  stall.  The  better  cherished,  still  the  nearer  death v.  2. 

Wana  the  starved  snake.  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
OoMOtaM.  —  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood  .    .     Ail*s  IVeil,  i.  3. 

CencsHHS,  —  He  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood i.  3. 

Cgnnasw— O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Oaxrr  —  So  we  gr^e^  together.  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted iii.  2. 

TtsMKke  you  As  cherry  is  to  cherry Henry  VIII.  y.  i. 

Her  art  Mtrrs  the  natural  roses ;  Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  .  Pericles,  v.  Gower. 
ZtEUKT-nr.  —  'T  U  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  ....  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
OiiKmuL  —  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air      .    .    Macbeth,  i.  7. 

CicrBW —A  chcrubin  Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me Tempest,  \.  2. 

SenicniritJg  to  the  young-eyed  cbcrubins Mer.  if  Venice,  w.  x. 

Fem  make  deviU  of  cherubins:  they  never  see  truly TroL  and  Cress.  x\\.  2. 

Tot  thy  complexion  there.  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cberubin      .    .    .      OtheUo,  iv.  2. 

Be  rwfo  the  chamber  With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted Cymdeline/xl  ^. 

Cmst  -  A  jewel  «n  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast  .     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Ttca^B  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause Troi.  and  Cress,  x.  y 

C«,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood iv.  5. 

CffST^.  —  An  excellent  colour  :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour    .     As  You  Like  It,  iii,  4. 
5*kaH  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  .    .      Tarn,  qfth*  Shrew,  i.  a. 
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Chestnut.  ~  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnats  in  her  lap.  And  munchedt  and  munched  .  Macbeth^  i.  3. 
CHKVERn-.  —  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

Your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive.  If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Chew.— Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this yulms  C»sar^  \.  %, 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy As  Vau  Like  It^x^,  i, 

CHrcKBM.  —  An  empty  eagle  were  set  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite    .    2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

You  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell Troi.  ttnd  Cress,  i.  2. 

She  is  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  yon  are Timon  t/ Athens^  ii.  2. 

All  ?   What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop  ? Macbeth^  iv   3. 

Chid.  —When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  For  parting  us  ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 
Chidden. —The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds Othello^  \\.  1. 

You  Ml  still  be  too  forward.  —  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  r . 
Chide.  —  One  word  more  Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee Tem/est,  i.  2. 

If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it,  Though  I  alone  do  fed  the  injury  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  woHd  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults  A  s  You  Like  It^  iii.  a. 

Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  together iiL  5. 

I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo iii.  5. 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are iv.  1. 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  i.  a. 

Chide  him  for  fiiiults,  and  do  it  reverently 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide  ?   ;     ; Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking Othello,  ii.  1. 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh,  To  weep Ani.andCleo.x,\. 

Chiding.  — Belter  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break Merry  IVives,  v.  i. 

Never  did  I  hear  Such  gallant  chiding Mid  N.  Dretun,  iv.  t. 

As  the  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind As  You  Like  It,  W.  t. 

He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith,  I  am  a  child  to  chiding Othello,  iv.  a. 

Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity  As  fire,  air,  ^nrater,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make  .  .  Pericles,  iii.  1. 
Chief.  —  Great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nouriaiher  in  life's  feast Macbeth,  \u  z. 

What  is  a  man,  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  bnt  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  .  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
Child.  —  Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by  7\uo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  t. 

You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words :  he-teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack  .    Merry  IVivts^  iv.  1. 

Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  *,  he  makes  restitution v-  5* 

As  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it Much  Ado,  \\\,  z. 

If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it     ....     iii.  3. 

My  brother  hath  a  daughter,  Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead v.  1. 

This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

With  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female i.  1. 

Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical ! i.  a. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  AH  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain     ......      v.  a. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child Mid.  N.  Dreatm^  i.  1. 

Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes  And  interchanged  1ove*tokens  with  my  child i.  1. 

Therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child.  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oh  beguiled i.  1. 

Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou  child ;  I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod iii.  a. 

Like  a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government v.  t. 

It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child Mer.  of  Venice,  W.  a. 

Your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be ii.  a. 

What  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child  I ii.  3. 

Let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool .    .    .     As  Von  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Happy  the  parenu  of  so  fair  a  child! Tam.oftheShrew^iir.^ 

You  arc  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  yoor  child King  yokes,  iii.  4« 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me     .    .     iii.  4. 

Let  it  not  be  so,  Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you,  *  woe  1  * Richard  If.  iv.  i. 

He  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child t  Henry  I V.  \\.  t. 

Woe  to  that  land  that 's  governed  by  a  child ! Richard  III.  ii.  3, 

We  scarce  thought  tis  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  .    .     Romeo  and  fnlmt,  iii.  5, 
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Chilo.— This  noble  passion.  Child  of  integrity,  hath  {roOi  my  tool  Wiped  tbe  Uack  scruples  Macb.  iv.  3. 

He  is  the  second  time  come  to  them ;  for  They  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child     .    .     HamUt^  ii.  2. 

Wbr,  now  you  speak  Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman , iv.  5. 

Hew  ftfaarper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  chiki  1 King  Lear^  i.  4. 

diild  Rowland  to  the  daric  tower  came,  His  word  was  still,  —  Fie,  foh,  and  fum  .    .    .    .    .     iii.  4. 

I  am  ghd  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child OtheUoy  i.  3. 

He  night  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  £aiih,  I  am  a  child  to  chiding iv.  a. 

Like  beaaty*s  diild,  whom  nattxre  gat  For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at  .  .  .  PericU*^  ii.  2. 
Chilohooo.— Isit  all  foiigot  ?  All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ?  Mid,  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  Which  in  my  childhood!  did  dote  upon iv.  i. 

I  vge  this  childhood  proof,  Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence    ....   Afer.  cf  Venic*,  i.  1. 

Tfcey  wert  trained  tc^ether  in  their  childhoods IVinter's  TaU^  i.  1. 

Kow  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  )oy Ronuo  and  Juiitt^  iii.  3. 

T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil Macbttk,  ii.  2. 

Chiujuig.  —The  childing  autumn,  angry  wbter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries  Mid.  N,  Drtam^  ii.  i. 
CmLfiBH.  —  His  big  manly  voice  Turning  again  toward  childish  treble      .    .      As  Vau  Likg  It^  ii.  7. 

What  cttuioc  be  avoided 'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear 3  Hrnry  VI.  v.  4. 

I  am  too  duldish^oolish  for  this  world Richard  III.  i.  3. 

CiiLoisavBss.  —  Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes   A*  You  Likt  It,  ii.  7. 

Perfaaps  thy  childishDesB  will  move  him  more  Than  can  our  reasons    .....     Coriolamu,  v.  3. 

Tbo<^  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom,  It  does  from  childishness  .  Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  3. 
Child-uks. — Mine  age  Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty  Two  G*h.  0/ Verona,  iii.  i. 
Chilsxiss.  —His  varying  childness  cures  in  me  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood  tVmUr^s  Tale^  L  2. 
CmLoszx.  —  'T  ia  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness     .    .    .    Merry  IVives,  ii.  a. 

I  vill  teach  the  children  their  behaviours iv.  4. 

Tliereio  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ Mttch  Ado^y.  i. 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children M*r.  0/  Venice^  iii.  5. 

Marry,  his  kisses  are  Judas*s  own  children AsYou  Like  It,\\\.  ^. 

T  b  such  fools  as  you  That  makes  the  worid  fall  of  ill-favoured  children iii.  5. 

LS)eral  To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Faiben  commonly  Do  get  their  children ii.  i. 

T  ii  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward.— But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward  v.  a. 

Ofthat  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may King  yohn,\.  i. 

Like  imnily  children,  make  their  sire  Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Leal dind,  child's  children,  cry  against  you, 'woe I  * iv.  1. 

The  diildren  yet  anbom  Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn iv.  1. 

Tbe  midwiveA  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world  increases .  2  Henry  IV.  iL  2. 

The  scarecrow  that  afifr^ts  our  children  so i  Henry  VI.  1.  4. 

Thoo  art  a  mother.  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Acare-crazedmother  of  a  many  children,  A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow      ....     iii.  7. 

There  the  little  sools  of  Edward's  children  Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies iv.  4.  . 

Your  dtildren  were  vexation  to  your  youth.  But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age     ...     iv.  4. 

Oar  cfatldren's  children  Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

My  tbooghts  were  like  unbridled  children Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Sc«e  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children Titus  Andron.\\.  i. 

Trae,  I  talk  of  dreams.  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

^*hv  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate Julius  Casar,  \.  3. 

Tora  pre-ordtnance  and  first  decree  Into  the  law  of  children iii.  i. 

He haino children.    All  my  pretty  ones ?    Did  you  say  all ? Macieth,  iv.  3. 

Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both? — As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

As  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question ii.  a. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags  Do  make  their  children  blind King  Lear,  ii.  4* 

Bgt  habers  that  bear  bags  Shall  see  their  children  kind ii.  4> 

^u  oM  let  go,  zh-,  without  vurther  'casion iv.  6. 

Chill  pick  your  teeth,  sir:  come;  no  matter  vor  your  foins iv.  6. 

Chtmb.  — We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight   ^ 2  Henry  IV.'xW.  t. 

^^^heo  he  speaks,  'T  is  like  a  chime  a-meoding ;  with  terms  nnsquared   .    .    .  Troi.  and  Cress.  I  3. 
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Chtmb.  —  Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime PericUs^  i.  i. 

Chimney.  —  Charles' wain  is  over  the  new  chimney \  Henry  1  l^.'ix..  \. 

He  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  .      2  henry  V/.  iv.  2. 

The  night  has  been  unruly  :  where  we  lay,  Our  chimneys  were  blovni  down  .  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Chimsky-swebpbrs.  —  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black    ....  Loi>e^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust Cymbelht^^  iv.  a! 

Chin. —Till  new-bom  chins  Be  rough  and  razorable Tempest^  \u  1. 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin,  my  611-horse,  has  on  his  tail  Mer.o/l'enicg^  iL  2. 

Stroke  your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave At  Von  Like  Jt^  i.  2. 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard? iii.  2. 

The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek  His  smiles WitUtr^s  TetU,  ii.  3. 

His  chin  new  reaped  Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home \  Henry  I  y^  i.  ^. 

I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chiu    ,    2  Henry  1 1^,  i.  2. 

Whose  chin  is  but  enriched  With  one  appearing  hair Henry  V.  iiL  Prol. 

He  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin TroL  and  Cress,  L  a. 

I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled  his  chin .  i.  2. 

Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white 1.2. 

China. —They  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes Meas./or  Meas.  \x.  i. 

Chine.  —  Possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mose  in  the  cliine  .    .    .    Tarn,  qfthe  Skretv,  iii.  a. 

Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again Henry  VIII,  v.  4. 

Chink.  — Show  roe  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne  I Mid.  X.  Dreatn,  v.  1. 

I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her  Shall  have  the  chinks Romeo  and  JulUt,  L  s* 

Chisel.  —  What  fine  chisel  Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ? Winter's  ToZr ,  v.  3. 

Chivalry. — For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry Richard  II,  \\.  i. 

I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame,  I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry i  Henry  11^.  v.  i. 

By  his  light  Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move  To  do  brave  acts 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Thou  ha*t  nlain  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry 3  Henry  VI.  iL  1. 

Doff  thy  harness,  youth ;  I  am  to-day  i*  the  vein  of  chivalry TroL  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Choice.- With  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice  Proceeded  to  you Meas./or  Meas.  L  i. 

Policy  of  mind.  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends AfuchAdo^W,  i. 

If  there  were  a  sympathy  Iq  choice.  War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it  Afid  N.  Dreane,  \.  i. 

In  terms  of  choice,  I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes     .  Afer.  0/  Venice,  ii.   i. 

Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples Tarn,  of  the  Shrextt^  \.  y. 

You  do  me  double  wrong.  To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice iii.  i. 

And  choice  breeds  A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds AU^s  Wetl^x.  3. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life ii.  3. 

And  as  sorry  Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty Winter's  Taie^  v.   i. 

Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library.  And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow    ....   Titus  Andron.  iv.  i. 

Within  her  scope  of  choice  lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice    .     .    .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  a. 

You  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man ii.  5. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age Julius  Ctesar,\\\,   1. 

On  his  choice  depends  The  safety  and  health  of  this  whole  state HamUt^x.  3. 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice  And  could  of  men  distinguish iii.  3. 

Sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled  But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice Hi.  4. 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will,  And  they  shall  hear  and  judge    ....      ir.  5. 

That  art  most  rich,  being  poor ;  Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised  !   King  Leesr^  i.  i. 

Men  of  choice  and  rarest  p;<rts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know >•  4. 

Anibition,Thesoldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\\,  %, 

I  'Id  wish  no  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed Pericles^  x.   1. 

Choke.  —  Might  reproach  your  life,  And  choke  your  good  to  come    ....      Meas./or  Meas.  v.   1 . 

Why,  that  's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up  Even  with  the  having As  Yon  Like  It^W.  ^ 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  clmg  together  And  choke  their  art Vacdetk,  i.  ». 

Choked.  —  T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toa.Med  cheese Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Go  forward  and  be  choked  with  thy  ambitioi^ 1  Henry  VI.  it.  ^ 

Choking.  ~  This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  Follows  the  choking  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
C holer.  ~  Be  ruled  by  me  ;  Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood     .    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  i. 
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CiouK.  — What,  dnxnk  with  choler?  stay  and  pause  awhile \  Henry  IV.  \.i, 

i  bewdk  )«i  now,  aggravate  your  choler 2  Henry  I V.  \\.  ^. 

VaEam  Aod  touched  with  dioler  hot  as  gunpowder Henry  V.  it.  7. 

Go  dKcrfiuIy  together  and  digest  Your  angry  choler  on  yonr  enemies ....      i  Hertry  VI.  iv.  i. 

l«;wu- reason  with  your  choler  question  What 't  is  you  go  about Henry  VJII.  \.  i. 

Choitf  does  kill  me  that  thou  art  alive ;  I  swound  to  see  thee Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Heistash  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and  haply  may  strike  at  you Othello^  ii.  i. 

Cicusic— That  in  the  captain 'shut  a  choleric  word Meas./ar  Meas.\\.  2. 

It iitoo  choleric  a  meat.     How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled ?   .    .    Tarn,  o/ike  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Cicuots.  —  How  full  of  chollors  I  am,  and  trcmpling  of  mind! Merry  fVtws,  iii.  x. 

(^mc  — Obeli!  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes Mid.  N.  Dreamy  \.  x. 

1 907  Bcitber  cbooee  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike Mer.  of  Venice^  i   2 

Hot  do  1  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  I ii.  7. 

I  «S  i^  choose  what  many  men  desire ii.  9. 

Scfca  tones  tried  that  judgement  is,  That  did  never  choose  amiss iL  9. 

I  omU  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  1  am  then  forsworn iii.  3. 

Vm  that  choose  not  by  the  view,  Chance  as  fair  and  choose  as  true  1 iii.  a. 

Tiere  i»  not  half  a  ki»  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

1  OBoot  choose  bat  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled  his  chin Troi.  attd  Cress,  i.  2. 

Vn  fane  made  a  simple  choice ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  5. 

9^  wnnao  »,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose  But  must  be .      Cymbeline^  i.  6. 

LsnwTH.  —  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

^  dMMseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves ii.  7. 

^  chooseth  me  most  give  and  hazard  all  he  haih ii.  7. 

t-^MBSG. —The  lottery  of  my  desriny  Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ii.  i. 

U..WSI.  —  Nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine .     Hamiei,  ii.  a. 

^^<»-LocK.  —  How  now,  how  now,  chop>logic !    What  is  this  t Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

Cifco&a— I  myself  coald  make  A  chough  of  as  deep  chat Tempest,  \\.  u 

^•^Bfitr^aitA  choughs,  naany  in  sort.  Rising  and  cawing Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Cbo^^' language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough AW^s  WeU,vi.  1. 

Tbadkoogh  ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt Hamlet,  v.  3. 

^crovs  and  cbot^hs  that  wing  the  midway  air  Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
^^^OST.  — And  his  pare  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ Richard  II.  \\.  1. 

^  they  Bot  sometime  cry,  '  All  hail  I  *  to  me  ?    So  Judas  did  to  Christ ■  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

-^!«ihope  to  have  redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins  Richard II I.  i.  4. 
'^'I'^Tci,  —  Call  them  all  by  their  christen  names,  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
'-n^smnxMi.  —  Score  nae  up  for  the  lyingwt  knave  in  Christendom    .  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

*^ a •orid  Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms Air s  Well,  \.  x. 

'"•bedamed  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom \  Henry  IV.  \.  2, 

IliBjimahi  my  words  On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom 1  Henry  VI.  it  4. 

^4ere,ibelyingest  knave  in  Christendom %  Henry  VI.  \\.  \. 

^^'»  never  a  roan  in  Christendom  That  can  less  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

'^lorisiBg,  That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue Henry  VIII.xs.  2, 

,*a^fea3jdabettcrsoIdiernone  That  Christendom  gives  out Macbeth,  vt.  i. 

•■^ffTnnic,  — This  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand Henry  VIII.  yi.  ^, 

'-'^'^^Tus  —An  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  5. 

^fa«  not  so  much  charity  in  ihee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian »«•  5' 

V^qiaJitKs  than  a  water-s|Mniel :  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian iii.  i. 

^»«poke  as  a  Christian*  ought  to  speak Merry  Wives,  \.  j. 

^^ anas  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires w.  i. 

^*iaf  afl  profanation  in  the  world  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have    .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

WailamaChrisrian,  answer  me Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  2. 

^^ a  fawning  publican  he  looks!    I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  .     .     .   Afer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

^^t^Khruti,  what  these  Christians  are!    Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect     i.  3. 

'HjeHArewwiil  tarn  Christian:  he  grows  kind i.  3- 

^  f«  I  *n  join  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian ii.  5. 

^^W  yoor  head  into  the  public  street  To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces   .      ii.  5. 
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Christian.  —  There  will  come  a  Christian  by,  Will  be  worth  a  Jewess*  eye  .    ,  Ater.  0/ Venice^  ii. 

0  my  daughter  I  Fled  with  a  Christian  !    O  my  Christian  ducats ! ii. 

He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy iil 

Warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is ilL 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?    Revenge iiL 

If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?      ....     iii. 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs iii. 

In  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork iii. 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian  I     .    .     .      iv. 

Pay  the  bond  thrice  And  let  the  Christian  go iv. 

She  defies  me,  Like  Turk  to  Christian As  You  Like  Ity  iv. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety AU^s  IVeU^'w. 

Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has  Twelfth  Nighty  i. 

For  there  is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly iii. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home,  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry  Richard  11.  iL 

Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear 3  Henry  VI.  iv. 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night    .    .    .  Richavd  III.  i. 
Those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Christians:  Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  Heiu  VI II.  ii. 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  !  That 's  Christian  care  enough ii. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man    .    HantUt,  iii. 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl Othello^  ii. 

Christian-li KB. —Undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear Much  Ado^'\\. 

Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord  In  their  sweet  bosoms Henry  V.  v. 

A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion Richar-d  111,  i. 

Christmas.  —  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gambold? Tarn.  0/ the  Shrevu^  Indue 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new  fangled  mirth  L.  L,  Lost^  i. 
Chroniclr.  —  'T  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast ....    TetH^st^  v. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days.  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come  ?     1  Henry  IV.  i. 

Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle,  Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise v. 

And  the  old  folk,  time's  doling  chronicles,  Say  it  did  so ^  Henry  IV.  \\. 

Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Good  old  chronicle,  That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time iv. 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time HatmUt^  ii. 

To  do  what  ?  —  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer Othello^  ii. 

Chroniclbo. — This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled Mid.  N .  Dreatm^  \\\. 

The  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well.  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell  .    .    .  Richard  II.  v. 

Chronicler.  —  But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith Henry  VI II.  iv. 

Chrvsqlitb.  — One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite Othetla^  x. 

Church  —  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  .    .    .     .  •  Merry  fVit^s,  L 

1  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight Much  Aei^^  it 

Let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two iii. 

Like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old  church-window iii. 

Should  I  go  to  church  And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone  ? Mer.  of  Vemtce,  u 

The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church As  You  Like  It,  iu 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days,  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church   .     ,        ii^ 

Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is iii. 

Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard? Tiuelfth  Mi£-ht,  \, 

I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  sund  by  the  church iii" 

Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i*  the  church iii. 

Ransacking  the  church,  offending  charity King  ^oAm^  iii' 

An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  peppercorn  i  Henry  IV,  iii 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church a  Henry  VI.  i 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church  The  chief  aim  of  his  honour   .     .     Henry  VIII,  v, 
'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door  ;  but 't  is  enough   Romeo  and  ynliet,  iii' 

Thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church Hamlet,  v] 

Never  leave  gaping  till  they've  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple     .     .    .     P*ricUs^  W 

Churches. --Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces  Mer.  of  Vemic^^  i 
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CiuKHts.  — Tboagh  70a  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight  Against  the  churches     .   Macbttk^  iv.  i. 

He  racst  build  chiirche&,  then ;  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

C^ncHXAS. — L43-ve  and  meekness,  lord,  Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  Henry  VIII,  v.  3. 
Chfichmis.  —  Study  to  pn-efer  a  peace.  If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  1  Htnry  VI.  iii.  i. 
CacacHYARD. — Ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there.  Troop  home  to  churchyards  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  a. 

Urn  alnou  afraid  to  stand  alone  Here  in  the  churchyard Romeo  and  Juliet.,  v.  3. 

Wb^chon:^ yards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion HamUt/\\\.  ^. 

CiictL.  — Good  meat,  sir,  is  common;  that  every  churl  affords  .....  Com.  0/ Error t^  iii.  1. 
CdttusH.  —  As  the  icy  fang  And  churiish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind    .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

My  Euster  is  of  churlish  disposiLioo ii.  4. 

Tta » ealied  the  Repiy  Churlish v.  4. 

He  JMs  \idlani  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant      .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Csrws.  —  And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum Afid.  X.  Dream^W.  i. 

CttcrrRS.  —  Happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this  tempest .  .  .  Kingjokn^  iv.  3. 
CnDEKs. — O'ershioe  you  as  tnuch  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element  2  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped,  Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cindeis  .     .     .    Titus  Attdron.  ii.  4. 

Tkai  would  to  cinders  bam  up  modesty.  Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds Othello.,  iv,  2. 

1  ikdl  show  the  doders  of  my  s|nrits  Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 
CtsQUEPAOL  —  A  Scotch  jig,  a  m'easure,  and  a  cinquepace Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

FdJk  into  the  dnquepace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave ii.  i. 

Cthkx.  — Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

I  fthall  see  mine  own  figure.  —  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
Ci«CE.  —  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup Com.  0/  Errors,  v.  i . 

As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape  !  .     .   , i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Ca>n.£.  —  ^  is  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  cirde As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Gkay  is  like  a  drde  in  the  water,  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself   ....   1  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

T  is  tme ;  The  wheel  is  come  full  drde  ;  I  am  here King  Lear,  v.  y 

CiecuTT-  —  Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy  3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 
CicctTMCisED.  —  I  took  by  the  throat  the  drcumcised  dog,  And  smote  him,  thus  .  .  Othello,  v.  a. 
Ci«a.-«rKREJ8c«.  —  In  the  drcumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head    .  Merry  tVives,  iii.  5. 

Ciat:x:MJCL'«ED.  —  He  hath  a  garden  drcummured  with  brick Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

CotcvMscKiPTioN.  —  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition  Put  into  circumscription  .  Othello,  i.  2. 
CiBcuMSTA>«CK.  —  By  your  drcumstance,  you  call  me  fool Two  Gen.  0/  Verofut,  i.  1. 

Kay.  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance i.  i. 

Neither  in  t;me,  matter,  or  other  drcumstance Meas./or  Meas.  \v.  2. 

Uercis  spend  but  linne  To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

The  Kxth,  the  Lie  with  Circumstance ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct    .    .    .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Till  each  drcumstance  Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump     ....  Twelfth  Sight,  v.  i. 

Tbe  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Hb  approach.  So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden v.  1. 

H43st  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by  circumstance v.  2. 

Tfce  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums  Cuts  off  more  circumstance King  John,  \\,  \. 

^liat  n»eans  this  passionate  discourse,  This  peroration  with  such  drcumstance  ?      2  Henry  VI.  \.  1. 

1  do  believe.  Induced  by  potent  circunuunces,  that  You  are  mine  enemy     .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Wl)o,  in  bis  circumstance,  expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Aaswer  10  that ;  Say  either,  and  I  11  stay  the  circumstance Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

Yom  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Wkhciut  more  drcumstance  at  all,  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part i.  5. 

If  drcamstances  lead  me,  I  will  find  Where  truth  is  hid ii.  2. 

Cao  you,  by  no  drift  of  drcumstance,  Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion? .    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance  Which  I  have  told  thee  of iii.  2. 

Bet  in  oar  drcumstance  and  course  of  thought.  T  is  heavy  with  him iii.  3- 

Whh  a  bombast  drcumsUnce  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war Othello,  i.  i. 

AS  qoality.  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! iii.  3. 

StroDg  drcumstances,  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth iii.  3. 

CiscL-H!.TANTiAi-.  —  So  to  the  Lie  Circumstantial  and  the  Lie  Direct    .    .    .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

This  &erce  abridgement  Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
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Circumvent. —One  that  would  circumvent  God Hamlet,  "v.  i. 

Circumvention.  —  It  will  not  in  drcumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider  Trn.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Cistern.  —  Could  not  fill  up  The  cistern  of  my  lust Macbeth,  iyr.  i. 

CiTADBi>.  —  A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain   ....     Ant.  and  Clee.  iv.  14. 

CiTAL.  —  He  made  a  blushing  ciul  of  himself i  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

Cite.  —  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose Mer.  0/  Venice^  j.  3. 

Cities. —And  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up TroL  and  Cress,  \\a.  i. 

Quartered  the  world,  and  o*er  green  Neptune's  back  With  ships  made  cities  Ant.  and  CUe.  iv.  14. 
Citizens.  —  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citiiensi  *T  is  just  the  fashion  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

We  are  accounted  poor  citizens,  the  patricians  good Corwianust  \.  i. 

Arise,  arise ;  Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell OtMelio^  i.  1. 

CiXY.  —  I  will  go  lose  myself,  And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city    .    .     .  Com,  0/ Errors,  \.  z. 

Behold  A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing Henry  K.  iii.  Prol. 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ?  —  True,  The  people  are  the  dty Coriolamus,  iii.  i. 

Civet.  —  Rubs  himself  with  civet :  can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? Much  Ado,  \\\.  z. 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  ur As  Y'om  Like  It,  \n,  z. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  ....  A'iWjt  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion  . Muck  Ado,  W.  i. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath  That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil     .    Mid,  H.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy.  You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury iii.  2. 

Putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming Otkelio,  n.  i. 

Ho  I  who  *s  here  ?  If  any  thing  that 's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage,  Take  or  lend  .  .  Cymbeline,  iiL  6. 
Civility.  —  Use  all  the  observance  of  civility  Like  one  well  studied Mer.  of  Venice,  \\,  z. 

In  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  la*en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility    ....       ii,  7. 

To  royalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught,  Civility  not  seen  from  other Cynd^line,  iv.  2. 

Claim.  —One  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  will  have  me  .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ?  —  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse  .    .     .      iii.  2. 

That  obedient  right  Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims AttU  tVeli,  ii.  3. 

Personally  I  lay  my  claim  To  mine  inheritance  of  free  descent Richard  IT.  W.  y 

Clamorous.  —  More  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain As  You  Like  It,  rv.  1. 

Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds  Rather  than  make  unprofited  return  .  Ttoel/th  Sig^ht,  \.  4. 
Clamour. —The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons Com.  0/ Errors,  "v.  %, 

An  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in  rheum Much  Ado, -v,  z. 

Sickly  ears,  Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues,  Can  arbitrate  this  cause Richard  /I,\.  %, 

Which  !^outided  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault.  That  mought  not  be  distinguished    .     .  3  Henry  VI.  r.  2. 

Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry,  Add  to  my  daroours! Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Whilst  I  can  vent  damour  from  my  throat,  I  '11  teU  thee  thou  dost  evil    ....     /Cin^  Lear,  i  i. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  damour  came  therein  a  man r.  3. 

Mortal  engines  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Clap.  —  Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  hawking  or  spitting  ....  As  You  Like  It,  v.  3. 
Clapper.  —  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  dapper    .    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Now  they  are  dapper-clawing  one  another Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Clasps.  —  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  3. 

Clatter.  —  By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Claw.  —  Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  aikl  daw  no  man  in  his  humour Muck  Ado,  \.  3. 

If  a  talent  be  a  daw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Clay.  —  That  sweet  breath  Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  day ....  King  7M««,  iv.  3. 

What  hope,  what  stay,  When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? v.  7. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay Richard  11.  \.  1. 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  day,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing   .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Imperious  C«sar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away     Hamlet,  v.  t. 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity,  Whose  dust  is  both  alike Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

Clxan.  —  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Though  not  dean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you    ....  a  Henry  IV,  i.  a. 
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^!J^-  — RcDoiBKaxts  dean  Xhe  fiiith  they  have  io  tennis,  and  tall  «tocking«     .    .  Htmy  VIII.  L  3. 

Bid  ihem  wash  their  (aces  And  keep  their  teeth  clean Coriolemus^  ii.  3. 

rtu  it  dean  kam.  —  Merely  awry iii.  i. 

Would  tbcu  wen  ciean  enough  to  spit  upon  I Timonof  Athens,  \m.  y 

VI  all  peat  Neptune**  ocean  wash  this  blood  Qean  from  my  hand  ? Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Vlat«  «iU  these  hands  ne^er  be  clean  ?—  No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that     ...      v.  1. 

U  ii  deaa  out  of  the  way Othello,  i.  3. 

CuwiT.t.  —  We  must  be  neat :   not  neat,  but  cleanly Winter  x  Tale,  i.  2. 

It^etdn  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ? i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  *&  pw^e,  and  kave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do v.  4. 

CLSiLssa.— I  will  through  and  through  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world  As  Von  Lihe  It,  ii.  7. 

GesDse  the  stufEed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart .  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Cleai.  —  As  dear  As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimroering  sphere Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

She  boks  as  dear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

The  viofent  carri^e  of  it  Will  dear  or  end  the  business IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  1. 

Ss  fool  a  sky  dears  not  without  a  storm  :  Pour  down  thy  weather King  John,  iv.  a. 

PnMifs  as  dear  as  founts  in  Jiily  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Y^  can«>t  make  gross  sins  look  clear :  To  revenge  is  no  valour  ....  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 
:       Tkis  Daacao  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  office    Macbeth,  i.  7. 

A  link  waxer  clears  us  of  this  deed  :  How  easy  is  it,  then! it  2. 

CiAuinx  —  See  the  coast  cleared,  and  then  we  will  depart »  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

All  debu  are  deared  between  you  and  I ,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death  .  .  Mer.  0/ 1  'enice,  iii.  a. 
CL&sK'vca&.  —  Thought  That  I  require  a  deamess :  and  with  him —  To  leave  no  rubs   .     Macbeth,\\\.  i. 

Make  foal  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them  All^s  iVell,  i.  3. 

Clt 4jESToaB&. — ^The  dearstores  toward  the  south  north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony     Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

ft«PT.  —  O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  deft  my  heart  in  twain Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

CLaacnrT.  —  I  know  you  are  more  dement  than  vile  men Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

CcE«K.  —  Great  clerks  have  purposed  To  greet  me  v^riih  premeditated  welcomes  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

ViQ  BO  man  say  amen? —  Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen  ....  Richard II.  iv.  i. 

CuKsrr.  —  Fear  ikot  you  :  good  counsellors  lack  no  clients Meas./hr  Meas.  i.  a. 

Wiody  attorneys  to  their  dient  woes.  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys  .  .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
CiirrsL  —  I  looked  for  the  chalky  clifls,  but  I  could  find  no  whiteness  in  them  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 
Urn  ATS. — The  dimate  *s  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet 1Vinief'sTale,u\.i. 

TiMn^i  be  in  a  fertile  dimate  dwell.  Plague  him  with  flies Othello,  \.  1. 

Cuoca.  —  Cfimb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

To  cfimb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Tknigs  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before    .    .   Macbeth,  iv.  a. 

Let  o«r  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils  From  our  blest  altars Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

CujiBiKG.  —  Down,  thou  dimbing  sorrow,  Thy  element  's  below  I King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

CusB.  —  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Towards  the  iwrth.  Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  dime v.  i. 

Cur.  — O.  let  n»e  cfip  3re  In  atrms  as  sound  as  when  I  wooed,  in  heart  As  merry     .      Coriolanus,  L  6. 

No  grave  vpoo  the  earth  shall  dip  in  it  A  pair  so  famous Ant.  and  CUo.  v.  %. 

CurvED  in  with  the  sea  That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland  ....  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Claak.  —  An  old  doak  makes  a  new  jerkin Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

We  win  not  Hitt  his  thin  bestained  doak  With  our  pure  honours King  John,  iv.  3. 

Happy  be  whose  doak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this  tempest iv.  3. 

TW  cktak  of  n^ht  being  plucked  firom  ofi"  their  backs,  Stand  bare  and  naked  .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Yos  jhall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  doak  ill  laid  up 2  Henry  I V.  \.  \, 

Whea  douds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  doaks Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

I  hare  night's  doak  to  hide  roe  from  their  sight Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  a. 

Yoa  peUed  me  by  the  cloak ;  would  you  speak  with  me? Julius  Ctesar,  i.  a. 

'T  is  sot  alone  my  inky  doak,  good  mother,  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black    .      Hamlet,  i.  a. 

Then  take  thine  anld  doak  about  thee Othello,  ii.  3. 

Cucoc-  —They  Tl  tell  the  dock  to  any  business  that  We  say  befits  the  hour  ....     Tempest,  ii.  1. 

The  dock  gives  me  my  cue,  atul  my  assurance  bids  me  search Merry  Wives,  iii.  a. 

The  dock  hath  strocken  twdve  upon  the  bell Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  a. 
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Clock.  —  Your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  dock  And  strike  you  home     .     Com.  o/Errorss  i- 

Like  a  German  dock,  Still  a-repatring,  ever  out  of  frame Lovers  L.  Lost^  iii. 

Shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws,  And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks v. 

He  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  dodc .......  Mtr.  of  Venict^  ii. 

His  honour,  Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute AWsH^ell^  i- 

The  dock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  tirae Twelfth  Nighl,  iii. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  dock  behind  What  lady^she  her  lord Winter's  TaJe^  i. 

Old  Time,  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time King^  7tfA«,  iii. 

Now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock :  My  thoughts  are  minutes    .    .    .    Richard  It.  v. 

We  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  dodc     .    ,    .  i  Henry  ly.  v. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  docks  do  toll Henry  V.  hr.  I»»^ 

Clod.— This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  dod Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl Muck  Ado^  iL 

All  this  tliou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty King  John,  v. 

Clog.  —  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog Much  Adoy  i. 

So  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea 7\ve//ih /^ig-kt^  \ii. 

You  Ml  rue  the  time  That  dogs  me  with  this  answer Macietk^  iii. 

Cloister.  —  To  be  in  shady  doister  mewed,  To  live  a  barren  sister Mid.  N.  Dreant^  i. 

He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  doister All's  1Vell,W. 

Close.  —  Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  dose Two  Gen.  of  Verorut^  v. 

How  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses Meas.  for  Meets,  v. 

Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands.  Attested  by  the  holy  dose  of  lips     Twelfth  Nighty  v. 

Musicat  the  close.  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last Richard  II.  W. 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close,  Like  music Henry  V.  i. 

Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  dose;  And  lei  us  all  to  meditation  .    '.      a  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Be  assured  He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence Hamlet^  ii. 

Closeness. —All  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind Tem^st,  \, 

Closing.  —  In  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day x  Henry  I V.  \\\. 

Clx>th.  —  As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth iv. 

I  answer  you  right  painted  doth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions  As  Von  Like  It^  iii. 

Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth Henry  V.  ii. 

This  must  be  patched  With  doth  of  any  colour Coriola$tuSy  iii. 

Clothe.  —Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  To  clothe  mine  age    .    .       Two  Gen.  of  I'erana^  ii. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ   .     .     .  Richard  III.  i. 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content.  And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course  .      Othello^  iii. 
Clothes. —  Honest  in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes Meas.  for  Meas. 'w , 

There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes     .     .    Ali^s  Well^  ii. 

When  I  have  hdd  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes v. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in ;  and  so  be  these  boots  too     .    .    .    T*oelfth  A^Af4/,  i. 

A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like  thee Timon  of  Athens^  ii. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes,  And  dupped  the  chamber  door    ....    Hamlet^  iv. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lear^  iv. 

Thou  villain  base,  Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes? CymMifte,  W. 

She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes Pericles^  iv. 

Clotpolbs.  —  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpolcfi,  ere  I  come Trot,  and  Cress.  \i. 

Cloud.  —  Yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  i)ailfuls Tempest^  ii. 

The  clouds  methought  would  open  and  show  riches  Ready  to  drop  upon  me iii. 

I  met  her  deity  Cutting  the  douds  towards  Paphos iv. 

Now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun.  And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  Two  Gen.  of  K/rvisa,  i. 

Blessed  are  cloudy  to  do  as  such  douds  do ! Love's  L.  Last^  yt. 

Dismasked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown.  Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown       v. 

Since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it  From  what  it  purposed  v. 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast Mid.  N.  Dreamt^  iii. 

Small  and  undistinguishable,  Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  douds iv. 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrrtot^  i. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds,  So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit     .     .       iv. 

To  the  brightest  beams  Distracted  douds  give  way AU*s  H^edl^  ye. 
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Cujcrt). — Asasnat  the  in  vulnerable  clouds  of  heaven /Tm^  7<'A'h  it  >• 

Tbe  more  £ur  abd  crystal  is  the  sky,  The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  id  it  fly  .    .      Richard  II.  i.  L 

Aid  n|)hed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds iii.  i. 

M7  master,  God  otnru potent,  Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf    ........     iii.  3. 

As  li  an  ang^  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus    1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Leaves  lus  part-created  cost  A  naked  subjea  to  the  weeping  clouds 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Hios  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us  ii.  2. 
^*btks  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused  Do  break  the  clouds  ....      Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Oer  loofu,  put  m  wild  and  savage  stock,  Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  douds iii.  5. 

He  woohi  be  above  the  clouds 2  Henry  VI.  \\.  i. 

Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  doud ii.  4. 

Uie  to  the  morning's  war,  When  dying  douds  contend  with  growing  light  ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

la  the  midst  oC  this  bright-shining  day,  1  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud  ....      v.  3. 

A  ottle  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  doud,  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came  .    .      v.  3. 

The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up,  For  every  doud  engenders  not  a  storm  ....      v.  3. 

Asd  all  the  douds  that  loured  upon  our  house  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

When  douds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks ii.  3. 

Whose  ^ure  even  this  instant  doud  puts  on,  By  darkening  my  clear  sun     .    .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Yoad  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  douds Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Addiof  to  doods  more  clouds  with  his  deep  mghs Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  1 . 

He  bestrides  the  lazy-padng  clouds  And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air ii.  3. 

Mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night,  Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light     .    .      ii.  3. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds.  Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth   .    .     iii.  1. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  douds  in  yonder  east iii.  5. 

Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds,  That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  ray  grief? iii.  5. 

She  is  advance)  AboTe  the  douds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself iv.  5. 

One  clood  of  winter's  showers,  These  flies  are  couched Timon  0/ Athens,  \\.  i. 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend  .     .    .     Julius  Caesar^  ii.  1 . 

Von  grey  lines  That  fret  the  douds  are  messengers  of  day ii.  1. 

Ozr  day  is  gone ;  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are  done  t v.  3. 

Can  sach  things  be.  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud  } Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

My  little  spirit,  see.  Sits  in  a  foggy  doud,  and  stays  for  me iii.  5. 

How  is  it  that  the  douds  still  hang  on  you  ?  —  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  1  am  too  much  i'  the  sun  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

No  iocxmd  health  that  Denmau'k  drinks  to-day,  But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell      .  i.  2. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? — By  the  mass,  and  *t  is  like  a  camd   iii.  2. 

Feeds  00  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds  And  wants  not  buzxers  to  infect  his  ear      .    .      iv.  5. 

'  Laertes  shall  be  king : '  Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds iv.  5. 

Do  hox  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore,  The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  .      Othello,  ii.  1. 

WiU  Czsar  weep  ? — He  has  a  doud  in 's  face Anl.  and  Cleo.'m.  7. 

Semetiroe  we  see  a  doud  that  *s  dragonish ;  A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion      .    .    .     iv.  14. 

C1.OC0-CAP PCD  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  The  solemn  temples Tempest,  \\,  1. 

Cloctoed. — One  day  too  bte,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord.  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  Richard  U.  iii.  2. 
CLocrontcss.  —  Such  a  February  face,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness  .  .  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
Clouted.  —  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon  :  For  they  are  thrifty  .  2  Henry  VI,  iv.  ?. 
CcowTK.  —  The  down  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it  ...  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown As  You  Like  It,  \.  \. 

Therefore,  you  down,  abandon,  —  which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave, — the  society v.  1. 

AbazMlon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest v.  1. 

The  down  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o*  the  sere  .....  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Cloy.  —  Or  doy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  .     .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

1  am  btujgry  for  revenge,  And  now  I  doy  me  with  beholding  it Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Cloved.  —  If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat 2  Henry  1V.1L\X. 

The  doycd  i*ill.  That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

CuJVLKss.  —  Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  doyless  sauce  his  appetite  .  .  .Ant.  and  Clto.  ii.  i. 
Ci  trrcH.  —  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.     I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still  .     .    .    Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Age,  with  bis  stealingsteps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  dutch Hamlet,  \.  \. 

CoACHBS.  —  Gentlemen,  with  their  coaches,  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach     .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 
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CoACHBS.  —  Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches Latf^*  L,  Lcst^  iv.  3. 

CoAcnvB. —  With  what 's  unreal  thou  coacdve  art,  And  fiellow'st  nothing .  .  .  tVuUer^s  TaU,  L  2. 
Goal.  —  There  is  no  raalke  in  this  burning  coal Kift{^  yokHyVr,  i. 

It  is  you  Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  ray  lord  and  me Henry  k'JII,  ii.  4. 

You  charge  me  That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it iL  4. 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride.  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  n,  3. 

If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal,  We  have  deserved  it Cori4fLtMMs^  iv.  6. 

Coal-black.  —  And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black Richard  II.  v.  1. 

Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue,  In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  .  TUus  Andron.  iv.  a. 
Coast.  —  See  the  coast  cleared,  and  then  we  will  depart 1  Henry  VJ.  i.  3, 

How  he  coasts  And  hedges  his  own  way Henry  t' III, 'm.  2. 

Coat. — The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well Merry  U^ives,  i,  i. 

The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat L  i. 

There  's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  Master  Ford iii.  5. 

As  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it Mttck  A  dc,  ui.  2. 

Like  coats  in  heraldry.  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest    .    .     .    Mid.  2V.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Did  stretch  his  leathern  coat  Almost  to  bursting As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

0  that  I  were  a  fool  I     I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat iL  7. 

With  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden  rings,  With  ruffs  and  cu&       .    .    Tatn.  o/tke  Shrew^  iv.  3. 

1  would  not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two  pence T^:!fth  Nighty  iv.  i. 

Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ;  As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May  .      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald*s  coat  without  sleeves iv.  a. 

Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly Henry  r".  iL  4. 

Like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  doth >L  4. 

If  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind iiL  6. 

By  my  soul.  Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you Henry  VIII.  iiL  a. 

When  they  have  lined  their  coats  Do  themselves  homage Othello^  \.  1. 

CoBBLBR.  —  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler Julius  Ccesar^  x.  1. 

Cobweb.  — Pease  blossom!  Cobweb!  Moth  !  and  Mustard-seed!    ....    Mid.  N.  Dream^va.  \. 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 
Cock.  —  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock    ....  Two  Gen.  0/ Verona^  ii.  i. 

And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  «. 

Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? As  Vou  Like  It^W.  f. 

No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven Tarn,  0/ the  Skrew^  xu  i. 

If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  *s  mine IVinfer's  Tale,  W.  3. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock,  And  set  mint  eyes  at  flow Timan  0/ Aikensy  ii.  2. 

Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  have  heard,  The  cock,  that  is  the  trompet  to  the  mom HainUt,  i.  1. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock i.  1. 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine.  When  it  b  all  to  nought Ant.  and  Cleo.  iL  3. 

I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match Cymbeline,\\.  t. 

You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on ii.  t . 

CocK-A-DiDDLH-DOW.— I  hear  The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer  Cry,  cock-a-diddle-dow  Tempest,  i.  a. 
Cockatrice.  — They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices     .    .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

I  shall  poison  more  Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  ....  Romeo  and  ytdiet,  iii.  a. 
CocKLR.  — Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn Love*s  L,  Lost,  W.  3. 

'T  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell,  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap      .     Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew,  iv.  3. 

Cockle  hat.  —  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff,  And  his  sandal  shoon Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Cockney.  —  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney    .    .   Twelftk  Nif^kt^  iv.  i. 

As  the  cocknev  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put  'em  i'  the  paste  alive ^'*«T  Lear,  iL  4, 

Cock-shut.  —  Much  about  cock-shut  time Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Cock-sure. — We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure \  Henry  IV.  \\.  x. 

Codling.   -  Or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple Tw^lf.'h  Night,  i.  5. 

Coffer.  —  His  coffers  sound  With  hollow  poverty  and  emminess 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

An  urn  more  precious  Than  the  rich-jeweled  coffer  of  D.irius i  Henry  VI .  \.  6. 
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CoFFix.  —  Not  a  flower  sweet  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn    ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

My  Icmi,  oand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass Richard  III.  i.  2. 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar,  And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me  Julius  Cttsar^  iii.  s. 
Cog.  —  FashioD-tnonging  boys.  That  lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander  .     .     Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

1  casDc4  iiatter  and  speak  fair.  Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog  .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
CocrTATioN  Resides  not  in  that  roan  that  does  not  think ly inter's  Tale^  L  2. 

Tks  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations  .  jfuliMS  Ceesar^  i.  2. 
CoGjanos.  —  I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition  Of  what  I  feel  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a. 
CoucxE.— Till  each  circumstance  Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere     .     .     .     .  Twelfth  Nighty  \.  \. 

ComtsDb  —  Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing Mens,  for  Meas.\\.  \. 

CoHUKSCB. — It  isa  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  serablable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  3  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 
CoHucEMT.  —That  lime  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful  May  prove  coherent   .   AU*s  Well^  iii.  7. 

CoicK.  —  No  jutty,  frieze,  Buttren,  nor  coign  of  vantage Macbeth^  i.  6. 

C«L  —  Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil  Would  not  infect  his  reason  ?  .    .      Tempest^  i.  a. 

Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  ! Two  Gen.  of  V'eronayX.  2. 

\  wDoH  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me  King  John,  ii.  1 . 

What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuflled  off  this  mortal  coil Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Cow.  — That  do  coin  heaven's  image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid Mens,  for  Mcas.  ii.  4. 

A  torn  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

For  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer i  Henry  I V.  ii.  a. 

Ut  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  Thou  disease  of  a  friend! Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  i. 

CcwACB. — This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain Hamlet,  \\\.  ^ 

Cg:iibd.— Almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold,  Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 
Co-pw.  —Then  't  Is  very  credent  Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something  ....  fVinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Coui.  —  My  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills     ....    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

I  rather  wfd  suspect  the  sun  with  cold  Than  thee  with  wantonness iv.  4. 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

A  naid,  and  stuffed  !     There  's  goodly  catching  of  cold Much  A  do,  iii.  4. 

Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold.  —  Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Coosidenng  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Voatave  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu AlTs  H'ell,  ii,  1. 

I  spc^  with  her  but  once.  And  found  her  wondrous  cold iii.  6. 

You  men  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  ....    IVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

I  towards  the  north.  Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime  ....    Richard  II.  v.  i. 

T  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink i  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

Tbeo  I  fell  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

la  winter's  o^d  and  summer's  parching  heat    .    ^. 2  Henry  VI.  i.  t. 

After  soromer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold ii.  4' 

On  a  mountain  top.  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow iii.  2. 

I  «as  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good  That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now     .     .     .  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow v.  3. 

^'hen  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be,  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Row  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  she  Ioo'ks,  And  of  an  earthy  cold  ? iv.  2. 

The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then  We  pout  upon  the  morning   .     .     .     Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

^e  both  hare  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both  Endure  the  wnter's  cold  as  well  as  he  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  a. 

Bu  this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

For  this  relief  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cold,  And  I  am  sick  at  heart Hamlet,  \.  i. 

Tl»  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. -— It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air i.  4. 

Believe  me,  *t  is  Tery  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly.  —  It  is  indiflerent  cold v.  2. 

As  thDu  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou  Mt  catch  cold  shortly Ring  Lear,  i.  4. 

How  dost,  my  boy?  art  cold?    I  am  cold  myself iii.  2. 

Cold,  cold,  my  girl  I     Even  like  thy  chastity Othello,  v.  a. 

LBte  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

My  salad  days.  When  I  was  green  in  judgement:  cold  in  blood i-  5- 

^^^ctavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation ii.  6. 

I'Cst  the  bargain  should  catch  cold  and  starve Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

it  voaM  make  any  man  cold  to  lose.  —  But  not  every  man  patient ii.  3> 
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Cold.  —  A  man  thronged  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill PericUs^  il  i. 

CoLDBST.  —  Oft  it  hits  Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  roost  fita AU^s  Weil,  ii.  i. 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace  .  .  .  .  Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 
Coldly.  —  Bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight,  and  let  the  issue  show  itself     ....    Muck  Ado^  iii.  a. 

Grovelling  lies,  coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth King  John^  ii.  1. 

Reason  coldly  of  your  grievances.  Or  else  depart Romeo  and  yuliet/vii,  i. 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables HamUt^  i.  2. 

Coldness.  —  Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay Othello^  it  3. 

Colic. —Oft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched x  Henrv  IV-va.  \> 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek  Outswell  the  colic  of  puficd  Aquilon  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Collar.  —  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  o*  the  collar Romeo  and  Jnliti^  L  1. 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web,  The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams  .  .  .  .  i.  4- 
Collateral.  —  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  Must  I  be  comforted     .     AWs  WeE,  i.  t. 

CoLLBAGUED  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage HamUU  l  a. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon iv.  7. 

Collection.  —  The  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move  The  hearers  to  collection iv.  5. 

College.  —  A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  hunwur  ....  Muck  Ado^v.  ^. 
Collied.  —  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  colHed  night Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way Othello,  ii.  3. 

Colliers.  —  Since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright Lov^s  L.  Lost^'w.  i. 

Collusion.  —  The  collusion  holds  in  the  exchange iv.  a. 

Coloquintida.  —  Shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida Othello,  i.  3. 

Colossus.  —  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship \  Henry  ll".  v.  i. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  colossus yuli$u  Casar,  i.  a. 

Colour.  —  With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends Tempest^  i.  2. 

Under  the  colour  of  commending  him,  1  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  2. 

If  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity Merry  Wives,  vt.  r. 

1  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow iv.  5. 

An  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God     .    .     .    Mnch  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours i.  2. 

I  do  fear  colourable  colours iv.  2. 

Most  lily-white  of  hue,  Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dreant,  iii.  1. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  thb  colour As  Yon  Lihe  It,\\\.  z. 

His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.  —  Something  browner  than  Judas's iii.  4. 

An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour iii.  4. 

My  course,  Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time Ali^s  Well,  ii.  5. 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour ii.  3. 

He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and 't  is  a  colour  she  abhors ii.  5. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i*  the  rainbow Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour  ;  Some  swooned v.  2. 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed,  the  colour  's  Not  dry v.  3. 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,  And  find  no  check King  John,  v.  i. 

Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up v.  a. 

Unto  his  captain  Christ,  Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long Richard  II- vt.  i. 

With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye  Of  fickle  changelings i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours?    ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose,in  good  troth,  la  I ii.  4. 

Whose  right  Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms iL  a. 

He'sof  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. —And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger iii.  7. 

The  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves  Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks  .      i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

1  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon.  Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

This  must  be  patched  With  cloth  of  any  colour Coriolanus^m.  1. 

T  is  true  this  god  did  shake ;  His  coward  lips  did  firom  their  colour  fly    .    .    .      Jnlius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

Siture  the  quarrel  Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is,  Fashion  it  thus ii.  i. 
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CoLocB.  —  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white    .    .    Macbeth,  ii.  ». 

Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off.  And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend HamUt^  i.  a. 

Whidi  yoor  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour ii.  2. 

Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour  and  has  tears  in 's  eyes ii.  2. 

That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  Your  loneliness iiu  i. 

Then  what  I  have  to  do  Will  want  true  cok>ur ;  tears  perchance  for  blood iii.  4. 

This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour  Our  sister  spea^  of King  Lear^  li.  2. 

Sed(,  no  colour  for  your  going,  But  bid  farewell,  and  go Ant.  and  Cteo.  i.  3. 

Colt.  —  Like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears,  Advanced  their  eyelids     .     .    .   Tempest,  iv.  i. 

He  hath  rid  his  pn^ogue  like  a  rough  colt ;  he  knows  not  the  stop  ....     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

That  *fl  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horae Mer,  sf  Venicet  L  a. 

Race  of  youthful  and  iinhandM  oolls.  Fetching  mad  boosdi v.  i. 

Deal  nnldly  with  his  ymdi;  For  ytrni^  bott  oohs  bong  r^ed  do  rage  the  more  .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
COLCMBIKE5.  —  There  *s  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines :  there 's  rue  for  you    .    .     .    Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Lo-MATEs. — Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile As  You  Like  It,  \\.  \. 

Comb, — To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three- legged  stool Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  \. 

'T  is  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  In  the  dead  carrion     ....      a  Henry  I V.  iv.  4. 

YoQ  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on  ....  Cymbeline^  ii.  1. 
Comsat. — What  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought  Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect!  K.  yohn,^.^, 
CoMBiNATioH.  —  A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made  Of  our  dear  souls   .     .     .   Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Combined.  — Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part,  And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end    i.  5. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
CoMiusT^ON. — Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
CoMS  xnito  these  yellow  sands,  And  then  take  hands Tempest,  \.  2. 

Before  you  can  say  *come  '  and  *  go,'  And  breathe  twice  and  cry  *  so,  so ' iv.  1. 

L43ve  is  like  a  child.  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by  .    .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath v.  4. 

All  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Very  well  met,  and  well  come Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  1, 

Hon- comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O,  how  comes  it  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  u.  i. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue  ?    .....    Mnch  Ada,\y.  i. 

In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living  shall  come  over  it v.  2. 

He  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers Love'sL.  Lo$t,vi.  \. 

0  Sisters  Three,  Come,  come  to  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

1  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength    .......    ,  As  You  Like  It,\.%. 

If  it  do  come  to  pass  That  any  man  turn  ass 11.5. 

Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? ii   7. 

Why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning,  and  comes  not  ? iii.  4. 

Nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  1.  2. 

I  am  glad  he 's  come,  howsoever  he  comes iii.  2. 

First  were  we  sad,  feai-ing  you  would  not  come :  Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided  .     iii.  a. 
Vom-  reputation  comes  too  short  for  my  daughter:  you  are  no  husband  for  her     .    AWs  Well,  v.  3. 

By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier  o'  nights Twelfth  Night,  \.  3. 

Come  away,  come  away,  death.  And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ii.  4. 

Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  betm'een  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes iii.  4. 

Come  buy  of  me,  come ;  come  buy,  come  buy Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this:  beseech  you.  Of  your  own  state  take  care iv.  4. 

Let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  lime  to  come iv.  4. 

He  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the  speech  of  him iv.  4. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will v.  2. 

Ccmte  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms.  And  we  shall  shock  them  ....    King  John,  v.  7. 

Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! Richard  II.  i.  4. 

But  when  they  sddom  come,  they  wished  for  come i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

But  win  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? iii.  i. 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what  Is  to  come  in iv.  r. 

Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present,  worst 3  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
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CoMS.— To  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know 2  Hen$y  1 1^.  \i.  ^ 

Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir;  give  me  your  hand iii.  2. 

What  *s  past  and  what 's  to  come  she  can  descry i  Henry  VJ,  L  2. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  laige TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  backward,  we  Ml  put  you  i'  the  tills ....     iii.  2. 

When  comes  your  book  forth  ?  —  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment   .    .    .    Timon  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time yu/ius  Casarf  \L  z. 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place iiL  2. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts:  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is iiL  2. 

Come  what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day    ....     Mac6etky  i.  3. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes iv.  1. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I iv.  1. 

The  cry  is  still,  *  They  come  I '  our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn v.  5. 

That  it  should  come  to  this  1    But  two  months  dead :  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  .    .      Hamlet^  i.  2. 

It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good :  But  break,  my  heart i.  2. 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave  To  tell  us  this i.  5. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven ;  Repent  what  is  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come iii.  4. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  But  in  battalions iv.  $. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ?    No,  no,  he  is  dead iv.  5. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come v.  i. 

If  it  be  now,  *t  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now v.  2. 

If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all v.  2. 

Nothing  will  come  of  nothing :  speak  again King  Lear^  i.  ■. 

Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath L  i. 

Thou  'It  come  no  more,  Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! v.  3. 

I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not,  Chaos  is  come  again Othello^  iii.  3. 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory,  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  iiifected  house iv.  i. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eynel     .    .    .    .  Ani.  and  CUo.  ii.  7. 

Where  art  thou,  death  ?    Come  hither,  come,  come,  come  and  take  a  queen  t v.  2. 

And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay  A  day's  work  in  him CymbelhUi  i.  5. 

He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come  To  be  but  named  of  thee ii.  3. 

See  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the  spring Pericles*  i.  i. 

We  attend  him  here,  To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes i.  4. 

Comedians. — The  quick  comedians  Extemporally  will  stage  us Ant.  and  Cleo.  r,  x. 

CoMRDV.  —  These  ladies'  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy      .  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

The  most  lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  aiKl  Tbisby      Mid,  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy iv.  2. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy King  Lear ^x.  x. 

CoMBLV. — What  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  As  Yon  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time Ccriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Comer.  —  Stood  as  fair  As  any  comer  1  have  looked  on  yet  For  my  affection ,  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  i. 
CoMEST  thou  with  deep  premediuted  lines,  With  written  pamphlets  ?    .    .    .    .      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape  That  I  will  speak  to  thee Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Comet.— -By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir  But  like  a  comet  1  was  wondered  at  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states i  Henry  VI.  i.  %, 

The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands.     Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge     ....     iiL  a. 

When  beggars  die, there  are  no  comets  seen Julius  Ceesar,  iL  2. 

Comfort.  —  Then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh  Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort Tempest,  ii.  i. 

He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge ii.  i . 

To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions Merry  Wives,  iL  i . 

Give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay iL  1. 

What 's  the  comfort  ?  — Why,  As  all  comforts  are ;  most  good,  most  good  indeed  Meas./or  Meas,  iiL  i. 

Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort iiL  1. 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent ...     iv.  i. 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort! iv.  2. 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair,  When  it  is  least  expected iv.  3. 
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CoMPotT.  —  I  conjore  thee,  as  thou  belierett  There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world  M./or  M,  v.  i. 

Meo  Can  coirasel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel     Muck  Ado^v.  i. 

Aad  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day Mid.  N.  Drtam.W.  2. 

Would  he  cot  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? As  Van  Like  It^\.  y 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed.  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow,  Be  comfort  to  my  age    .  ii.  3. 

I  mnst  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat  ii.  4. 

Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little :  cheer  thyself  a  Kttle ii.  6. 

How  mightily  sometimes  we  make  us  comforts  of  our  losses! AlTs  IVeiifW.  y 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort        v.  2. 

For  present  comfort  and  for  fiiture  good Wmiet's  TaJe^  v.  i . 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort v.  3. 

Had  you  such  a  loss  as  1,  I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do A!'m/-  yokttj  iii.  4. 

Tbe  fire  is  dead  with  grief.  Being  create  with  comfort,  to  be  used  In  undeserved  extremes    .    .  iv.  i. 

I  do  not  ask  you  much,  I  beg  cold  comfort v.  7. 

I  dare  not  say  How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is Richard  11.  \\.  i. 

Comfort '« in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth.  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief  ii.  2. 

My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  .     .    iii.  i. 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak :  Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitai^ iiL  2. 

1  ni  hate  him  everlastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more iii.  2. 

From  Rumour's  tongues  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false.worse  than  true  wrongs  2  Henry  1 V.  Indue. 

God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  I  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  t. 

An  comfort  go  with  thee  !    For  none  abides  with  me  :  my  joy  is  death ii  4. 

Tboa  an  a  mother.  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee Richard  111.  ii.  2. 

AH  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afibrd  Be  to  thy  person v.  3. 

With  thy  approach,  I  know,  My  comfort  comes  along Henry  VI 11.  ii.  4. 

They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts  are,  far  hence iii.  1. 

Is  this  your  comfort  ?    The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady? iii.  i. 

That  comfort  comes  too  late  ;  'T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution iv.  2. 

Bat  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers iv.  a. 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed,  And  talk  to  you  sometimes  .    .    JtUiut  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  Discomfort  swells Macbetk,  \.  2. 

We  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain  Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye  .    .     HamUt^  i.  2. 

Our  good  old  friend.  Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom Ki$i£  Lear,\\.  ^. 

I  win  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I  can iii.  6. 

Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ;  Thee  they  may  hurt iv.  1 . 

What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come  Shall  be  applied v.  3. 

Not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds  in  unknown  fate Othelh/n.  i. 

Our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase,  Even  as  our  days  do  grow ii.  i. 

1  prattle  out  of  £i^ion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforto ii.  1. 

I  win  reward  thee  Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fokl  For  thy  good  valour  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 

AD  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome,  But  comforts  we  despise iv.  15. 

Give  her  what  comforts  The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require v.  ». 

Make  yourself  some  comfort  Out  of  your  best  adrice CymSeiine,  I  i. 

Blest  be  those.  How  mean  soeV,  that  have  their  honest  wills,  Which  seasons  comfort     .    .    .  i.  6. 

Thou  an  all  the  comfort  The  gods  will  diet  me  with iii.  4< 

Society  is  no  comfort  To  one  not  sociable iv.  2. 

Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st  in  haste,  For  comfort  is  too  fiirfor  us  to  expect  Pericies,  I  4. 
CoMPoiTABt^  —  For  my  sake  be  comfortable As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her A  IPs  M^'ell,  i.  i. 

A  comfbruble  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it Twelfth  Night,  \.  $. 

Speak  comfortable  words.  —  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts    .     .    .  Richard  11.  ii.  2. 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?  Richard  111.  iv.  4. 
CoMPoiTHL  —A  solemn  air  and  the  best  comforter  To  an  unsettled  fancy    ....    Tempest,  v.  i. 

Give  not  me  counsel :  Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear Much  Ado,  v.  \. 

CoMRva— Who  knew  of  your  rnUnt  and  coming  hither? Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  \. 

Vonchsafie  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming.  And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit  L cve^s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i . 

QevCn  widows  and  nine  maids  it  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man Mer,  0/  Venice ^  ii.  a. 
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Coming.  —  May  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  yoar  coming?  ....    Tarn,  of  the  Skrtm^  iL  i. 

Referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with  *  Hail,  king  that  shall  be  1 ' Macbetk,  i.  5. 

He  that 's  coming  Must  be  provided  for i.  5- 

Comma.  —  No  levelled  malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold      .     .    Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear,  And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  HatttUt,  v.  a. 
Command  —  If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence Temptsty'x.  \, 

1  will  be  correspondent  to  command,  And  do  my  spiriting  gently i.  2. 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes  With  a  light  heart ....     Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  3. 

Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end? Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

I  will  run,  friend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  command  ;  I  will  run Mer.  of  t-'enice,  ii.  2. 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  sUnd  bare  !   How  mauy  be  commanded  that  command  !    .     ii.  9. 

Take  upon  command  what  help  we  have  That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  may  command  where  I  adore Twelfth  Xighi,  ii.  5. 

We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  command -Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil       \  Henry  11'.  xix.  x. 

A  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command 2 /fenry  I T.  in.  2. 

Achievement  is  command ;  ungained,  beseech Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face  Bears  a  command  in 't Corio/anus,  iv.  5. 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine  Is  money Timon  of  A  thens,  i'li.  4. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command,  Nothing  in  love Macbeth^  v.  2. 

The  front  of  Jove  himself;  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command     ....    Hamlet,  Wi.  ^ 

You  shall  more  command  wth  years  Than  with  your  weapons Othello,  i.  2. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business  I  have  not  slept  one  wink     .    .     .    Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  :  change  Command  into  obedience iii.  4. 

CoMMANDBD.  —  I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  Commanded iii.  2. 

CoMMANDMBNT.  —Therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance  Of  stem  commandment  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Went  to  sea  with  the  Ten  Coramandmenu,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table    .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2. 

A  commandment  to  command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions i.  2. 

Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? f^i**g  fohn,  iv.  2. 

I  'Id  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face 2  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  $. 
CoMMBNCBMENT. — The  origin  and  Commencement  of  his  grief  Sprung  from  ncglected  love  .     .  iii.  i. 

it  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
CoMMBNCiNG.  —  Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success,  Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  .  .  Afacbethy  i.  3. 
Commend.  —  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content Com.  of  Errors,  \.  2, 

Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\.  \. 

Commend  roe  to  your  hondurable  ^ife Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends Rtchard  U.\\\.  \. 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast  Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends  .    .    .    iii.  3. 

I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee 2  Henry  IV.\\.  %. 

We  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well.  We  'U  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell  TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  1. 

This  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  .  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
Com MBN DA BLS.  —  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable Much  Ado,  \\\.  i. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible  Mer.  of  I'enice,  i.  t. 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Commendation.  —  The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany    .    .    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

This  gentleman  is  come  to  me,  With  commendation  from  great  potentates    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4* 

You  have  deserved  High  commendation,  true  applause  and  love As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

Such  commendations  as  becomes  a  maid,  A  virgin  and  his  servant i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

A  mere  satiety  of  commendations Timon  of  Athens,  x.  i. 

In  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ;  It  is  a  banquet  to  me Macbeth,  i.  4. 

I  have  your  commendation  for  my  more  free  entertainment Cymheline,  i.  4. 

Comment.  —  A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it Com.  of  Errors,  vX.  \. 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment yulius  Cxsar,  iv.  3. 

Commenting.  — Weeping  and  commenting  Upon  the  sobbing  deer  .    .    .    .     As  You  Like  It,  iL  i. 
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CoMMEWTWc— I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  It  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  Rich.  III.  iv.  3. 
Commiseration.  —  And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  sute  From  brassy  bosoms  Mer.  0/  Venice y  iv.  1. 
CoMJUssioM.  —  Use  our  commisaon  in  his  utmost  force King  John,  iii.  3. 

Have  yoa  a  precedent  Of  thiscommisoion?  —  I  believe  not  any  ......  Henry  V'lII.  \.  2. 

ttd  ray  commission  Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ? v.  3. 

He  led  our  powers  ;  Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Committed.  —  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  commiiied.  —  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is .    .    Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

Tbey  have  commiued  ^Ise  report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths v.  i. 

Aks,  «1at  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? Otheiio,  iv.  2. 

Commodities.  —  Shall  we  go  to  Cheapside  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Oar  means  secure  OS,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities King  Lear,  w.  i. 

Commodity.  —  He  's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger   .    .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills  .     .  Mttch  Adoy  iii.  3. 

Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity  To  raise  a  present  sum Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  i. 

n*  was  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \i.  i. 

T 'is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying AtVs  lVell,\.  i. 

Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard ! Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

To  rae  can  hfe  be  no  commodity Winter'* s  Tal*^  iii.  a. 

That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity King  John,  \\.  i. 

Cotnmcdity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peiscd  well ii.  i. 

Why  nul  I  on  this  Commodity?    But  for  because  he  hath  not  wooed  me  yet ii.  1. 

Would  to  God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  conunodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought  i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

A  good  wit  win  make  use  of  any  thing :  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity  ...  2  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 
Common  —  Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  s^nse  ?    .    .    .    .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

My  Qpe  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be ii.  i. 

Your  saudness  will  jest  upon  my  love.  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

What  impossibility  would  slay  In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way    .    .    .    Ali^s  IVeiJ,  ii.  i. 

1  do  know  him  well,  and  common  speech  Gives  him  a  worthy  pass ii.  5. 

All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  1  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men    .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

As  common  as  the  way  between  Saint  Alban's  and  London ii.  2. 

As  *i  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home Henry  V.  i.  2. 

An  ihou  officer  ?    Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? iv.  1. 

And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  common 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear Corioianus,  iv.  1. 

like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears,  And  graze  in  commons yulius  Ctesar,  iv.  i. 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man Macbeth/\\\.  i. 

Tbmi  know'st  'tis  common :  all  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

What  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense i.  2. 

h  is  common  for  the  younger  sort  To  lack  discretion ii.  i. 

Commonwealth.  —The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning  .    .    .    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Here 's  a  change  mdeed  in  the  commonwealth  1 Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  %. 

Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth Lovers  L.  Lost,W.  i. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  conunonwealth.  Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

The  cnmmonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice 2  Henry  IV.  \.  y 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm  That  gnaws  the  bow'els  of  the  commonwealth  1  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  come  to  talk  of  conunonwealth  affairs 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

CoMMOTiOK-  —  Some  strange  commotion  Is  in  his  brain :  be  bites  his  lip  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 
COMMUKE.— I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things  That  want  no  ear  but  yours  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv  3. 

Why,  what  need  we  Commune  with  you  of  this  ? Winter's  Tale,  \i.  x. 

1  most  commune  with  your  grief,  Or  you  deny  me  right Hamlet,  iv,  5. 

CoMosTV.  —  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gambold  or  a  tumbling-trick  ?  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  a. 

Compact.  — What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact? Com.  of  Errors, '\\.  2. 

Makeusbut  believe,  Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us iii- >• 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 
If  be,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical,  We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  /fj  K<w  Lihe  It,  ii.  7. 
Butwhatcompact  mean  you  to  have  with  us? Julius  Casar^  iii.  t. 
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Compact.  —  Thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own  As  may  compact  it  more  .  . .  Kmg  Lear^  i.  4. 
Companies. —  Use  youT  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies     .    .      Tarn,  of  tiu  Skrrw^  x.  i. 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude  and  shallow,  His  hours  filled  up  with  riots  ....  Htnry  P^.  \.  i. 
Companion.  —  I  would  not  wish  Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you Tempgtt^  iii.  i. 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasimes,  such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions  Lovt't  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals;  llie  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp  .Mid.  N.  Dreanty  i.   1. 

What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this! All's  tVel/^  \,  ^. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets.  Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity  .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  a- 

Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be,  I  know  thee  not 2  Hsnry  VI.  iv.  ro. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone,  Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Companions  noted  and  most  known  To  youth  and  liberty HarnUt^  iL  i . 

0  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  'Idst  unfold  I Othello^  iv.  a« 

Company. —To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid  A  hearty  welcome Tempest^  v.  t. 

Entreat  thy  company  To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad     ....  Two  Gem.  0/ Veromt^  \.  1. 

1  Ml  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company  .    .     Merry  H^tves^  i.  t. 

Your  company  is  fairer  than  honest Meas.for  Meas.  iv,  3, 

His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace,  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look  Com.  0/  Errors^  ii.  i . 

1  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree Muck  Ado,  ^.  x. 

Let  him  show  himself  what  he  is,  find  steal  out  of  your  company iii.  3. 

For  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you  :  I  must  discontinue  your  company v.  f . 

I  am  betrayed  by  keeping  company  With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy    .    .      Lovis  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

We  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  i.  a. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company.  For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world    ...       ii.  x. 

To  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days iii.  i. 

I  will  not  trust  you,  I,  Nor  longer  sUy  in  your  curst  company! iii.  a. 

Fare  ye  well:  We  leave  you  now  with  better  company  I Mer.  0/ Venicoy  i.  1. 

0  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company iii.  i. 

1  cannot  live  out  of  her  company As  You  Like  It,  \.  3. 

Thus  misery  doth  part  the  flux  of  company ii.  x. 

If  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company  Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me ii.  4. 

I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.     He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company ii.  5. 

What  a  life  is  this,  That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company! ii.  7. 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me,  I  will  endure iii.  5. 

With  his  good  will  and  thy  good  company Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  t. 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company,  On  them  to  look  and  practise  by  myself  .  .  i.  t. 
Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company,  As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument  ?     ....      iii  a. 

I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomized Airs  U^eH^W.  3. 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company  Than  your  good  words Hickard  II.  iL  j. 

I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty  years  ...  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men.  So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company    ....     iii.  a« 

Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me iii-  3. 

There  's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins     ...     fv.  a. 

There  am  I,  Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company a  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

1  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while.  And  then  1  would  no  other  company  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  That  fears  his  fello^'ship  to  die  with  us  ....  iv.  3. 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?  Richard  III.  iv.  4^ 
Humphrey  Hour,  that  called  your  grace  To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company  ....  iv.  4. 
Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people  ......  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company  Clapped  wings  to  me i.  4. 

But  for  your  company,  I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago      ....      Romeo  and  Juliot^  iii.  4. 

He  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for  't,  indeed Timon  <if  Athens ^  i.  a. 

Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter :  the  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  I iv.  3, 

Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone,  Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company ▼.  t. 

He  is  given  To  nports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company ynlins  Ctesisr,  \\.  t. 

Please  *t  your  highness  To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

My  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company,  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Your  very  goodness  and  your  company  Overpays  all  I  can  do CymbeUm^  ii.  4. 
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CbarpAKATTTB.— And  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  raacalliest,  sweet  ycnng  prince  i  Henry  IV.  1.  a. 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  sund  the  pusli  Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative  ....  iii.  3. 
CoMrABisoN.  —  He  'II  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on  me Much  Ado^  \\.  i. 

Cai^Arisons  are  odorous :  palabras,  neighbour  Verges iti.  5. 

A  ouo  replete  with  mocks.  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

When  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this  .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Nov  the  matter  grows  to  compromise,  Stand*st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ?  .    .1  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Her  hand.  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink Trci.  and  Cres*.  \.  i. 

Afur  all  comparisons  of  truth,  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited iii.  a. 

I  <kie  faim  therefore  To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart,  And  answer  me  .    .      Ant.  and  CUo.  iii.  13. 

As  fair  and  as  good  —  a  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison Cymbeline^  i.  4. 

Ompas.  — And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect Com.  of  Errors,  \\\.  \, 

Now  Ilire  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass i  Henry  JV.nx.  y 

Yon  nest  needs  be  out  of  all  compass,  out  of  all  reasonable  compass iii.  3. 

Pieasure  at  command.  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought a  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

I  already  know  thy  grief  ;  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  .     .      Romeo  and  ynliet,  iv.  i. 

Wkere  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ;  My  life  is  run  his  compass yulitu  Ctesar,  v.  3. 

¥oa  vottld  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass   ......    Hamlet^  iii  a. 

To  do  thb  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit Othello^  iii.  4. 

Well,  what  nit?     Is  it  within  reason  and  OHnpass? iv.  a. 

CoHPiissas.  —  That  had  numbered  in  the  world  The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compass^  iii.  4. 

CoMPA^iXG.  —  Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy  than  to  be  drowned    .    .    .  i.  3. 

For  tbe  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection iL  i. 

Conf  AssiOM.  —  Which  touched  The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee Tempesiy  I  a. 

Meitjog  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion Richard  111.  iv.  3. 

It  is  no  little  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion Coridamts^  v.  3. 

CoKPASsioKATB.  —  1 1  boots  thcc  uot  to  be  compassiouate Richard  II.  x.  y 

Ctacnnas.  —In  my  rights.  By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best King  Lear^  v.  3. 

CoMPSL.— Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat Mid.  N.  Dream^xxx.  z. 

CoMpEtxao.  —  Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt        Mea$.  /or  IHeet*.  ii.  4. 

He  does  adcnowledge  ;  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint AWs  Well^xx.  ^. 

Tkis  compelled  fortune !  —  have  your  mouth  filled  up  Before  you  open  it     .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

^e  oorselves  compelled.  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

CoxpRLLntc.  —  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die Ani.  and  Cieo.  x.  2. 

CbaprrajicY. — Snperffuity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer  Mer.o/Ven.  i.  a. 
CoxpiTiTOi.  —  Thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor  In  top  of  all  design  .  .  .  ,  Ani.  and  Cleo.  v.  i. 
CoMnLCD.— A  hnge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity  Lov^sL.  Lost,  v.  a. 
CoMPLMiEKT.  —  A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire  .    .    .    .  i.  1. 

These  are  oomi^ements,  these  are  humours  ;  these  betray  nice  wenches iii.  i. 

Not  fverving  with  the  blood,  Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement     .    .    .  Henry  V.  ii  a. 

0,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  4. 

CoMPLixtow.— He  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows  Tempest^  x.  i. 

We  arc  soft  as  our  complexions  are.  And  credulous  to  folse  prints  ....      Meat. /or  Aleas.  ii.  4. 

Tbf  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects,  After  the  moon iii.  1. 

Grace,  bdng  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair iii.  i. 

^*n«t  curoplexion  is  she  of  ?  — Swart,  like  my  shoe Com.  0/ Errors^  \\x.  2. 

QvD  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion Much  Ado/x\,  x. 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil Mer,  0/  Venice^  i.  2. 

U»iike  me  not  for  ray  complexion.  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun ii.  1. 

1^  an  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so ii.  7. 

He  'Q  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him  Is  his  complexion    .    .    .     As  Vcu  Likeli,  iii.  5. 

"n^ere  is  too  great  testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest iv.  3. 

Yew  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror  Which  shows  me  mine  changed  too  IVinter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

^Qse  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  logether  Affliction  alters iv.  4. 

Mes  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day    .      Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

It  &cok>urs  the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it a  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 
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Complexion.  —  What  see  you  in  those  papers  that  yoa  lose  So  much  complexion  ?      .  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

The  complexion  of  ihe  element  In  favour  *s  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand  .    .      juliiu  Cmsar^  i.  3. 

Since  nature  canpot  choose  his  origin  —  By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  comp'.exioB    .    .      HamUt^  i,  4. 

Turn  thy  complexion  there.  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  chcrubm  .  .  .  Otkello,  iv.  2. 
CoMPLicBs. —The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices  Lean  on  your  healUi .  .  .  .  r  Henry  IV.  \.  \, 
CoMPUMBHT.  —  Manhood  is  ntelted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  cowsp'unent  .    .    .    Muck  Ado^xv.  1. 

That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apM     ....      A$  You  Like  //,  ii.  5. 

But  larewell  compliment  I     Dust  thou  love  me  ? Romto  and  Juliet  n.  a. 

The  lime  wiil  not  ailow  the  compliment  Which  very  nuuners  urges King  Lemr^  t.  3. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  ««iern OthelU^X.  x. 

Worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand  On  more  Mechanic  compliment  .  ,  Ani.  mml  Cte».  iv.  4. 
CoMPUMBKTAL.  —  1  Will  make  a  complimenul  asMult  upon  him  ....  Trot,  mnd  Cress,  iii.  i. 
CoMPLOT.  —  Never  by  advised  purpose  meet  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill  .    Richard  li,^  i.  j. 

Let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards  We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form  Richard  III.  iii.  i. 
Composition.  —  Her  promised  proportions  Came  short  of  composition  ....  Meas  /or  Meat,  t.  i. 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son  In  the  large  composition  of  this  roan  ?      .    King  Jokn^  L  i. 

Mad  world !  mad  kings  !  mad  composition  I ii<  <• 

How  that  name  befits  my  composition  t   Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

That  it  was  which  caused  Our  swifter  composition Corioiatms^  iii.  i. 

Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  uke  More  composition King  Lear^  i,  a. 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news  That  gives  them  credit Otheti^x.  3. 

Compost.  —  Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  them  ranker  .  .  .  Hamlet^  m,  4. 
CoMPOSTURB.  —  The  earth  's  a  thief,  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 
Composure.  —  It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite Trot,  and  Crest,  ii.  3. 

Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet  composure ii>  3- 

Compound.  —  Rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril    .   Merry  fVives^  itL  5. 

Compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you  ....    Meas. /or  Meas.  iv.  a. 

Compound  me  with  forgotten  dust;  Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms  2  Henry  /K.  iv.  s* 
CoMPOUNOBD.  —  It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples  As  You  Like  lU  >▼•  <• 

From  every  one  The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded,  Outsells  them  all  Cymbetine^  iii.  5. 
Comprehend. — You  shall  comprehend  all  vagroro  men Much  Ado^'ux.  i. 

Fantasies,  that  apprehend  More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends    .    .    .    Mid,  H.  Dremm^  v.  i. 

If  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy v.  i. 

CoMpRBHBNDKD.--Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  asptdous  persons  Much  AeU,  iii.  $. 
Compromise.  —  Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise Ring  yohm,  v.  t. 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise  That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  ....   Richard  II.  ii,  1. 

Now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise,  Stand*st  tbou  aloof  upon  comparison  ?  .  .1  Henry  VI.  y,  4. 
CoMPT.  —That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away  From  the  great  compt  AWs  Welly  v.  3. 

^ake  the  bonds  along  with  you,  And  have  the  dates  in  compt Timono/AtkenSy\x,\. 

^n  we  shall  meet  at  compt.  This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven    .    .     OtheUo,  v.  a. 

C0MPTIBI.B.  —  I  am  very  coropdble,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage Twelfth  Sight,  u  5. 

C0MPUL.SAT0RY.  —To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand  And  tenns  compulsatory  .  .  .  Hawtlet^  i.  1. 
CoMPUi^ioN.  — In  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear All* s  tVeV^  in.  t. 

What  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought  Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect  I    King  yehn,  v.  2. 

I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.    Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion!      ...  1  Henry  /K  it  4. 

If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion  .      ii.  4. 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion King  Lear,  x.  a. 

Compulsive.  —  Proclaim  no  shame  When  the  compulsive  ardour  givea  the  charge  .    .    Hasmlet,  iii.  4. 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  cottrse  Ne*er  feels  retiring  ebb Othello^  iii.  3. 

Compunctious.  — That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose  .  Macieth,  L  5. 
Comrade.  —  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch !      King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new^atched,  unfledged  comrade  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Con.  —  It  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it      .    .    .    Twel/tk  Night,  L  5. 

An  affectioned  ass,that  cons  state  without  book ii.  5. 

Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book  Troi.  and  Crtu.  iu  1. 
Concave.  —  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut  As  You  Like  It,  xn.  4. 
Concavities.  —  The  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient Hemy  V,  iiL  a. 
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CcKfCB-^UfEMT.  —  Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited  In  Mrange  concealments        1  Henry  IV.  Hi.  i. 

Bet  tef  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  b«d,  Feed  on  her  damask  qheek      .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

T  wre  a  concealment  Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement    ....      Corioianus,  i.  <>. 

So«»e  dear  cause  Will  io  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

^<^»""- "~  L*y  op«n  to  my  earthy^oss  conceit.  Smothered  in  errors  .    .    .     Com.  0/ Errorsy  iii.  a. 

I  am  pressed  down  with  conceit  —  Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury iv.  a. 

Hit  £air  toogae,  conceit's  expositor,  Delivers  in  such  gracious  words  ....  Love^'e  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth ;  Fire  enough  for  a  flint iv.  2. 

Their  conceits  have  wings  Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things    ...      v.  2. 

Thnut  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ;  Cut  roe  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit  v.  2. 

Yoe  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god-like  amity Mer,  0/ Venice ^Kxx.  ^ 

Ixt  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern iii,  5. 

Tby  coocdt  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers As  Von  Like  Ity'xi.  b. 

I  ksow  you  arc  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit v,  2. 

The  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in  More  than  the  common  bk)cks    .    .    .    kVintet's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Usng  conceit  alone.  Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words King  John,  iii.  3. 

Conceit  is  still  derived  From  some  forefather  grief Richard  IL  ii.  a. 

There's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  rotome  of  enticing  lines.  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit 1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Soae  conceit  or  other  Kkes  him  well,  When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  a  spirit  Rich.  ///.  iii.  4. 

Uke  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance     .    .    .  Romeo  and  JtUiet,  ii.  6. 

Tbe  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night,  Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place iv.  3. 

NoUe  and  young,  When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit     ....   Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

One  of  two  bad  waj-s  you  must  conceit  me,  Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer     .     .    Julins  Ctesar,  iii.  1. 

Is  a  dftam  of  passion,  Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Asd  his  whole  fuix:tion  suiting  With  forms  to  his  conceit,  and  all  for  nothing  I ii.  2. 

Cosceit  in  weak^t  bodies  strongest  works iii.  4. 

Most  ddicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit v.  2. 

I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob  The  treasury  of  life King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

As  if  tboa  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain  Some  horrible  conceit Othello,  iii.  3. 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons.  Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  iii.  3. 
CovcEiTED.— Thou  talkest  of  an  admirable  conceited  fellow WitUet's  Tale,\\.  ^. 

'  bave  persuaded  him  the  youth  's  a  devil.  —  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Oar  great  need  of  him  You  have  right  well  conceited Julius  Ciesar,\.  t^. 

^^^^•amr*.  —  What  he  is,  indeed.  More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of    As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Toeguenor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee! Macbeth,  n.  ■^. 

CoBicirnoK.  —  1  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Cosctsvnccs.  —  As  time  and  our  concern! ngs  shall  importune Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  i. 

From  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gfb.  Such  dear  concemings  hide Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

CoKCKaxs,  —  So  past  all  truth  :  Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails.  .  .  fVinter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
CowcLODKD.  —  T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all  .  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
CoKCLmaow.  — The  vile  conclusion  I  now  b^in  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter     Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

I  knew 't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  2. 

BeaateoBs  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion.  —  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book  .    .    .  Love's  L,  Lost,  v.  2. 

A  blse  CDodosion :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can Ttoelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Th^must  be  conclnsions. —Well,  1  cannot  tell Henry  V.\\.^. 

A  vwtoons  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Like  the  famous  ape.  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions     ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! ii.  i. 

n^  at  hand  comes  the  m£«ter  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion ii.  i. 

^  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion iii.  3. 

^^  her  modest  eyes  And  still  conclusion Ant.  and  Cleo.  W.  1$. 

She  hath  pursued  ojnclosions  infinite  Of  easy  ways  to  die v.  2. 

l»'t  not  meet  That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in  Other  conclusions?    ....      Cymbeline,  i.  5. 
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Concord.  —  Yoa  are  too  flat.  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  Two  Gtn,  0/ Vertmt^  L  2. 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world  ? Mid.  N.  Drtam^'vr,  i. 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? v.  i. 

Hath  no  music  in  himself,  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  .    .  Mtr.  0/  Venict^  r.  1. 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet.  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster.    .    .    .     Ai/*s  iVeU^  i.  1. 

Had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell Macbtth^  iv.  3. 

Condemn  ihe  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it • Meat,  far  Meas.xx.  -m, 

I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns 3  Henry  K/.  ii.  3. 

All  that  is  within  him  does  condemn  Itself  for  being  there Mac6*tk^y.%, 

Condemned.  —  Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? Muck  Ada^Wx.  1. 

Thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting  redemption  for  this iv.  2. 

Condition.  —  Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  That  it  prefers  itself  Meas./or  Meas.  L  1. 

A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark Love's  L.  Lost,  r.  2. 

H  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil Mer.  0/  Venice^  L  a. 

In  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me As  You  Like  It^  \.  i. 

]^t  me  know  my  fault :  On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? Rickard  II.  ii.  3. 

Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree,  In  gross  rebellion it  3. 

Rather  be  myself,  Mighty  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition i  Henry  /K  L  3. 

What 's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition  are  you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray?       2  Henry  IV,  iv.  3. 

I,  in  my  condition.  Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve iv.  3. 

And  do  arm  myself  To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ▼.2. 

All  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions Henry  K.  iv.  f . 

0  hard  condition,  Twin-bom  with  greatness  subject  to  the  breath  Of  every  fool iv.  1. 

Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  smooth v.  2. 

All  that  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find  r  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ? Corioianus^  \.  i<>. 

Is  *t  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the  condition  of  a  roan? v*  4« 

Spare  your  oaths,  I  Ml  trust  to  your  conditions Titnon  o/Atkens^W.  y. 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  Is  like  to  lay  upon  us ynlins  Caesar,  \.  2. 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thtu  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning  ...       ii.  i. 

1  am  a  soldier,  I,  Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself  To  make  conditions iv.  3. 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions Kift£  Lear^  i.  t. 

Not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engraffed  condition i.  f . 

It  is  the  stars.  The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions iv.  3. 

Would  I  were  assured  Of  my  condition  ! iv,  7. 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition  Put  into  circumscription OUuUo^  i.  2. 

She 's  full  of  most  blessed  condition.  —  Blessed  fig*s-end ! ii.  i. 

And  then  of  so  gentle  a  condition ! — Ay,  too  gentle iv.  i. 

We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts    .     .    .    Ani.  and  Cieo.  W.  z. 
For  condition,  A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for CymMine,  v.  5. 

Conduct.  —  There  is  in  thin  business  more  than  nature  Was  ever  conduct  of  ...     .    TViM/fr^,  v.  i. 

Farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare.  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame    a  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide! Romeo  and  JmHH^  v.  i. 

Conduit. — All  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froxe  up!      .   ^ Com.  0/ Errorsy -v.  \. 

Huwnow!  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears? Romeo  and  Jnliet^Wx.  ^. 

Confectionary.  -  But  myself.  Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary   .    .  Timon  0/ Atkens^  iv.  3. 

Confederacy.  —  I  stood  i'  the  level  Of  a  full-charged  confederacy Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Confederate.  —Thou  art  false  in  all,  And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack  Com.  of  Errors,  ir.  4. 

My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand Rickard  It.  v.  j. 

Conference.  —  Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference Mid.  N.  Dream^W.  %, 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had,  By  day,  by  night a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

What  were* t  worth  to  know  The  secret  of  your  conference? Henry  VIII.  \\.  i. 

Nor  with  such  f4.;e  and  friendly  conference  As  he  hath  used  of  old Julius  Ceesar^  iv.  2. 

This  1  made  good  to  you  In  our  last  conference,  passed  in  probation  with  you  .    .     .  Macbeik^  iii.  i. 

Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh Ant.  etnd  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Confess  —  He  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it.— If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed  Merry  IVives,  i.  t. 

Believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I  lie  not ;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing   .    .    .    Mnck  Ado,  iv.  i. 
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CosfEs^  —  *  Confess  •  and  *  love '  Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession   .     M«r.  of  Venict^  iii.  a. 

1  mil  cooiew  mhai  I  know  without  constraint All's  Well^'xs.  %. 

I  cancot  nend  it,  I  must  needs  confess,  Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Omiess  yoarsetf  to  heaven ;  Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  corae  ....  HamUty  iii.  4. 
C(»Fi3isioN.  —  Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession Meat. /or  Meas.  v.  i. 

'  Ccafesi*  aiul  *  love  *  Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  a. 

I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Rk^nS  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift Romeo  and  yuitet,  ii.  3. 

Tbere  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks HantUt^  ii.  a, 

CoirnDiNCE.  —  Which  had  indeed  no  limit,  A  confidence  sans  bound Tempe^^  i.  a. 

1  voukl  have  some  confidence  with  you  that  decerns  you  nearly Muck  A  do^  iii.  5. 

Upca  thy  certainty  and  confidence  What  darest  thou  venture  ? AWs  H^'elit'n.  i. 

Show  Imidnas  and  aspiring  confidence King-  John,  \.  1. 

\^1tb  00  less  coaiidence  Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies Coriolauus^  iv.  6. 

If  $ou  be  be,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence  with  you Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 

Yoar  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence yulius  Ctesar^  ii.  a. 

CoicFiDixT.  —  As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  Against  a  bird Richard  11.  \.  y 

Both  u^ether  Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms x  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear z  Henry  IV.  \y.  u 

GwriNE.  —  Vou  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order    .    .    .    Ttoel/th  Nighty  i.  3. 

Owine!  I  *ll  confine  myself  no  finer  than  1  am i.  3. 

Here  m  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurked,  To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  adversaries  Richard II I.  iv.  4. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine Hamlet^  i.  i. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Co?insfBD.  —  1  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubu  and  fears .  .  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
CoxnuiATioNS.  —  And  the  particular  confirmations,  point  from  point AiPs  IVeil,  iv.  3. 

Let  heaven  Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ   .    .     Othello^  iii.  3. 

Whtdj  hath  Honoured  with  confirmation  your  great  judgement Cymbelinty  i.  6. 

Qhsfishitibs.  —  You  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  conflrmities a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

CocFTXXD.  —  Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here,  A  marble  monument  ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 
CoBFucT.  —  But  be  first  advised,  In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them  .    .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Bk  his  flawed  heart.  Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support ! King  Lear^  v.  3. 

OwFLtfEXCE.  —  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors  ....  Timon  0/ Athensy'x.  t. 
ConFunt.  —  As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap,  Infect  the  sound  pine  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
OapouND.  —  Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds  ....     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour i  Henry  IV.  \.  y 

How  cooldst^thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour,  And  bring  thy  news  so  bite?  .    .    .     Coriolanus^  i.  6. 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  Confounds  us Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaae  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears .    .    .     Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Let  *s  not  confonnd  the  time  ^th  conference  harsh Ani.  and  Cleo.x.  \. 

What  wilKngly  he  did  confound  he  wailed,  Believe  't,  till  I  wept  too iii.  a. 

CoHrinxTSD  him  with  self-comparisons.  Point  against  point Macbeth^  i.  a. 

CosrusEo.  —  1  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused.  So  strange,  outrageous .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  8. 
ConrusiOM.  —  So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction iv.  i. 

1  «flt  try  confusions  with  him Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  a. 

There  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers,  As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke iii.  a. 

Vast  oon/usion  waits,  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall's  beast King  John,  iv.  3. 

In  heart  desiring  still  You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes .- \  Henry  VI.  vt.  \. 

When  envy  breeds  unkind  division;  There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion    ....     iv.  i. 

Heaping  confosion  on  their  own  heads a  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Peace,  bo,  for  shame!  confusion's  cure  lives  not  In  these  confusions  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
Confimon  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece ! Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

CoxGreo.  —  I  have  congied  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest     .    .    .All's  IVell,  iv.  3. 

CoscKCBXNG  in  a  full  and  natural  close.  Like  music Henry  V.  \.  2. 

0»CRSGATS.  —  Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 
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Congregation. — Than  a  foal  and  pestilent  congr^;atioti  of  vapoan HaitiUt^xi.  ^ 

CoNGRUBNT.  — As  a  congTucnt  epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  day*   .    .    .  Lovers  L.  L^st^  L  »- 

Is  liable,  congraent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon v.  f . 

CoNGRuiNG.  —  Which  imports  at  full.  By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect    .....    HamUt^'w.  i. 

Conies. — They  will  out  of  their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain C^rwiantUf'vt.  5. 

Conjectural. — Makest  conjectural  (ears  to  come  into  me,  Which  I  would  fain  shut  out  A  U*s  iVM^  v.  3. 
Conjecture.  —  In  my  simple  conjectures:  but  that  is  all  one Merry HVuin,  L  «. 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjeaure  hang,  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm     .    AfttcA  Ado^  iv.  a. 

She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Conjoined.  — This  day  to  be  conjoined  In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  .  .  .  Afnch  Adcy\.  4. 
•  Conjunction.  —  Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction  Mid.  N.  Dreamt  iv.  i. 

The  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls  Married  in  league King  John^  iii.  i. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society  ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction  1 Richard  III.  v.  5. 

Conjunctive.  —  She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul Hamltt^vr.  j. 

Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against  him OUuU»f  L  3. 

Conjuration.  —  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations Romeo  and  Juliet^ -v.  -^^ 

What  drugs,  what  charms.  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic Othello^  i.  3. 

Conjure.  —  I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  and  be  gone .     Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  3. 

To  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight :  I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  samts  in  heaven  !  .    .    .     iv.  4. 

I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her ! Muck  Ad^W.  x. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth  HamltU  ii.  2. 
Conned.  —  Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain Mid.  N.  Dream^  ▼.  t. 

All  his  faults  observed,  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote  .  .  .  Juliui  Cttsar,  iv.  3. 
Conquer.  —  Been  used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  wonh  Of  contradiction  .  Coriolamu^  iii.  3. 
Conqueror.— It  was  played  When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror   .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  t . 

Brave  conquerors,  —  for  so  you  are,  That  war  against  your  own  affections    .    .  Love's  L.  LoH^  i.  i. 

A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak  1  run  away  for  shame v.  3. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall.  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror .    .    King  Jokny  v.  7. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Conquest.  —  It  is  a  conquest  for  a  jmnce  to  boast  of i  Henry  JV.  L  1. 

Better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make  Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  noble  parts  King  yoh$ty  iii.  i. 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ;  For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued     .  a  Henry  J  y.  i  v.  3. 

Death  maUces  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror Richard  III.  \\u  i. 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far  To  be  afeard  ? Julins  Ceesar^  ii.  a. 

Consanguineous.  — Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her  blood?    .    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Consanguinity.  —  I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity IVoL  and  Creu.  iv.  3. 

Conscience.  —  Thy  conscience  Is  so  possessed  with  guilt Tempest,  i  3. 

Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience ;  he  makes  restitution Meriy  IVitfes,  v.  5. 

1  *11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your  conscience   , Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience Mnch  A  eh,  i.  i. 

If  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary ▼.  3. 

Done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience Love's  L.  LoslyVe.  ^. 

Consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt t.  3. 

»      A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

CerUinly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew Mer.  of  Venicet  ii,  a. 

My  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  x'ery  wisely  to  me ii.  a. 

*  Budge  not,' says  my  conscience.     '  Conscience,' say  1, 'you  counsel  well' ii.  3. 

To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  jew,  my  master ii.  3. 

In  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience ii.  3. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consdencea      As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

But,  were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm,  You  should  find  better  dealing     Txoelftk  Nighty  iii.  3. 

My  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear.  Which  none  but  heaven  ind  you  and  I  shall  hear  King  John,  i   %. 

Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right Richard  II.  W.  3. 

With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy  Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave     ...      v.  6. 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour v.  6. 

But  a  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I  .    .      a  Henry  I V.  EpiL 
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Cc^EscnxcK.  —  Besides,  they  are  our  oMtwmid  coBscieoces,  And  preachers  to  as  all     .  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Do  as  every  sick  nnan  in  hb  bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience iv.  1. 

Whose  conscience  with  iDiasdce  is  corrupted 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

The  norm  of  coucicnce  sdll  begnaw  thy  soul ! Richard  III.  i.  3. 

'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are  yet  within  me I  4. 

Both  are  goae  with  conscience  awd  remorse ;  They  could  not  spealc iv.  3. 

Eaeiy  ann^  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords v.  a. 

Ssfc !  I  did  but  dream  :  O  coward  consdence,  how  dost  thou  aiBict  me ! v.  3. 

My  conaden^  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues v.  3. 

CoBsdence  is  b\rt  a  word  that  cow-ards  use,  Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  .    .    .    .  v.  3. 
If  1  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me.  Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  1  be  not  faithful !  .  Henry  VII J,  ii.  i. 

The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife  Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience ii.  2. 

Ko,  his  consdence  Has  crept  too  near  another  lady ii.  a. 

Iba|:eni,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  consdence.  Fears,  and  despairs ii.  a. 

0  ay  Wobey,  The  quiet  of  my  wounded  consdence ii.  a. 

Bat,  consdence,  consdence !     O.  't  is  a  lender  place ;  and  I  must  leave  her ii.  2. 

Your  soft  cheveril  ooosdence  would  receive,  If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it ii.  3. 

Mf  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness,  Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered     .       ii.  4. 
This  respite  shook  I'be  bosom  of  my  consdence,  entered  me,  Yea,  with  a  splitting  power     .       ii.  4. 

Tbm  kahing  in  The  wild  sea  of  my  consdence,  I  did  steer ii.  4. 

Tlat 's  to  say,  I  meant  to  rectify  my  consdence ii.  4. 

There 's  nothing  1  have  done  yet,  o' my  consdence,  Deserves  a  corner iii.  i. 

1  feci  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  consdence iii.  2. 

1  know  thou  art  religious.  And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience    .         Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Cann  thon  the  conscience  lack.  To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  ? Timon  0/ Atkens^u.  z. 

Men  orast  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense  :  For  policy  sits  above  consdence iii.  2. 

A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a  safe  consdence yniius  Cafsar^  i.  i. 

Tile  pUy  's  the  thing  Wherdn  I  Ml  catch  the  consdence  of  the  king Hnmle/,  ii.  a. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  I iii.  i. 

Thus  omsdence  does  make  cowards  of  us  all iii.  i. 

Vovs,  To  the  blackest  devil !    Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  prof oundest  pit  I iv.  5. 

Now  must  your  consdence  my  acquittance  seal iv.  7. 

They  are  sot  near  my  consdence  :  their  defeat  Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow      .    .    .    .  v.  2. 

Is 't  not  perfect  consdence,  To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ? v.  2. 

And  yet 't  is  almost  'gainst  my  conscience v.  2. 

Then-  best  conscience  Is  not  to  leave  't  undone,  but  keep  't  unknown Oiheila^  iii.  3. 

Ttiek  win  wititess  outwardly.  As  strongly  as  the  consdence  does  within    ....      Cymbeline^  ii.  a. 

Consent.  —  The  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent Merry  Wivet.'m.i. 

Fk  thy  consent  to  ray  sharp  appetite Mecu.  for  Meat.  \\,  ^. 

It  is  not  my  consent,  But  my  entreaty  too  •. iv.  1. 

Whose  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty     ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Fct  an  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he  .    . As  Jt'oh  Like  It,  y.  i. 

H 1  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought  Be  guilty /Cin^  John,  iv.  3. 

Tkey  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese HenrylV.v.i. 

We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence  That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours  2  Henry  V.  il  2. 

Yovr  fi^  consent  Gave  wings  to  ray  propensiun Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

As  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice  Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice  Rom.  &*  Juliet,  i.  2. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  win,  consents.  —  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will v.  1. 

liyott  ^tall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  't  is,  It  shall  make  honour  for  you ....    Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

And  at  la^  Upon  his  will  I  sealed  my  hard  consent Hamlet,  i.  2. 

I  <Sd  consent.  And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears Othello,  i.  3. 

CofcstQtTKXCE.  —  An  unshunned  consequence  ;  it  must  be  so Meas.  for  Meat.  iii.  2. 

Here  choose  I  :  joy  be  the  consequence  \ Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Trvst  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence All's  IVell,  il  $. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen  Richard  II.  v.  2. 

An  enterprise  Of  honourable-dangerous  consequerce Julius  Ctesar,  i.  3. 

If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence Macbeth,  i.  7. 
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CoNSBQUBNCR.— Spirits  that  know  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  rm  thns     Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Be  assured  He  c.u&es  with  you  in  this  consequence HamietjW.  i. 

If  constequeiKe  do  but  approve  my  dream,  My  boat  sails  freely OthetU^H*  Z^ 

CoNsBRVBS.  —  If  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef  TVkm.  oftktSkreWy  Indue  a. 
Consider.  —  Considers  she  my  possessions ?  —  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them .      Twc  Gtn.  of  Vercna^  v.  a. 

For  goodness*  sake,  consider  what  you  do ;  How  you  may  hurt  yourself      .    .    Henry  Vlll.  iii.  i. 

What  yuu  have  ioid  I  will  consider JtUius  Cttsar^  i.  2. 

If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  Cxsar  has  had  great  wrong iii.  a. 

'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so Hamlet^  v.  1. 

CoNstDBRATioN.  —  Dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration     Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Startles  and  frights  consideration,  Makes  sound  opinion  stck King  Johuy  iv.  a. 

Albeit  considerations  infinite  Do  make  against  it i  Henry  11^.  w.  i. 

Can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration 2  Henry  IV.  iL  x. 

But  indeed  these  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness it  a. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  ofifending  Adam  out  of  him     .     Henry  V.\.  i. 

Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business Henry  VII!.  \.  a. 

In  thy  best  consideration,  check  This  hideous  rashness King  Lear^  L  i. 

Let 's  to  supper,  come,  And  drown  consideration Ani.  and  Cieo.'w.  i. 

CoNSiDBRiNc;.—  Which  forced  such  way,  That  many  mazed  considerings  did  throng  Henry  VIII.  il  4. 

I  am  afraid  His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth  His  serious  considering    ....     iii.  2. 

Consolation.  —  This  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation Ant  and  CU0.  \.  x. 

CoNSONANCV.  —  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5, 

By  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love  .  ,  Hamlet^  ii.  a. 
Consort.  — What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort?     ....      Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  1. 

I  *11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart,  And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time .      Com.  of  Errors^  i.  a. 

CoNSPBCTUiTiES. — What  harm  cau  your  bisson  couspectuitics  glean  ? Coriolanns,  W.  i. 

Conspiracy.  —  Now,  for  conspiracy,  I  know  not  how  it  tastes Winter's  TaUy  iii.  2- 

ConspiracY,  Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night  ? yulius  'desnr^  ii.  i. 

Look  about  you  :  security  gives  way  to  conspiracy ii.  3. 

Constable.  —  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster :  I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable      Tempest^  iii.  a. 

First,  Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable? Muck  Ado^\\\.  i. 

This  learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood v    t. 

A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ;  A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable   .      Lovers  L.  Losi^  iii.  i. 

Dun  's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word Romeo  and  ynlietj  i.  4. 

Constancies.  —  Whose  constancies  Expire  before  their  fashions /tll*s  IVelly  t.  2. 

Constancy. — And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy Afid.  J^.  Dream^  v.  t. 

Seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.  —  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constaiu^    Troo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  2. 

I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

While  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  anc^uncoined  constancy    .    .     .  Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do.  With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy .    .     Jnlius  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy,  Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound ii.  1. 

0  consUncy,  be  strong  upon  my  side.  Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  I .  .  ii  4. 
Constant. —  Do  not  turn  me  about:  my  stomach  is  not  constant 7Vm/«/,  ii.  a. 

1  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  6. 

0  heaven  !  were  man  But  constant,  he  were  perfect v.  4. 

It  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking Mens,  for  Afeas.  \\\.  x. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  .     .    Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me ii.  2. 

One  fool  in  sea  and  one  on  shore.  To  one  thing  constant  never ii.  3. 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  1 .    .    .      At  You  Like  //,  ii.  3. 
Constant  you  are.  But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy,  No  lady  closer      ....  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

1  am  constant  as  the  northern  sUr Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  i. 

I  am  constant  to  my  purposes Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Constantinople.  —  Go  to  Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ....  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

CoNSTBLLATTON.  —  I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt  For  this  affair  ....    Twelfth  l^ight^  i.  4. 

Constitutioit.  —  Nothing  in  the  world  Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

By  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg Twelfth  Nighty  \.  3. 
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CbiKTKAnrs.  -^  Sudi  a  case  as  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams    .  Romtc  and  7miift,  iL  4. 

Doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness,  and  a>nstrains  the  garb  Quite  from  his  nature  .     .  JCin^  L^ar,  iL  a. 

C(msTKo«c8D  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun Irai.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

CoKSTBucnoK.  —  O  ill^timate  construction !  I  scorn  that  with  my  heels     .    .    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

I'here'snoart  To  find  the  mind*  s  construction  in  the  face AfacieiA,  u  4, 

CoMSTtuB  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may Love*s  L,  Last^  v.  a. 

I  vdl  construe  to  them  whence  you  come Twtl/tk  Nighty  Iii.  1. 

Coottrac  the  times  to  their  necessities,  Aikl  yon  shall  say  indeed  it  is  the  time  .    2  Henry  11^.  iv.  1. 

Men  may  construe  thinj^  after  their  fashion.  Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  yulhts  Cttsar,  i.  a. 

CcacscrMMATioN.  —  'T  is  a  consummation  DcToutly  to  be  wished Hamlet^  liL  1. 

CbisrMmoN.  —  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  constunption  of  the  purse  ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
CoTTAGiON.  —  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion    . Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you ! Coriolanns^  \.  4. 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night.  And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurgedair  Juiius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  world  .    .    .    Hamlet^  iii  a. 

I  H  touch  my  pcnnt  With  this  contagion iv.  7. 

Crarraciovs.  —  A  omtagious  breath.  —  Very  sweet  and  contagiotis,  i'  faith  .    .   Twelfth  Nighty  iL  3. 

Id  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  3. 
CbsTCMKJiTioN. — Did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation ? As  You  Like  liy\\.  i. 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels iv.  1. 

Cbotemptation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

ObiCBred  his  contemplation  Under  the  veil  of  wildness Henry  V.  i.  1. 

n*  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence,  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation     ....     Richard  ///.  iiL  7. 

Tboa  woaldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  contemplation Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  3. 

C(»TVMi'LATiVK.  —  Still  and  Contemplative  in  Hviug  art Love's  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

I  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  ol  him Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

CosTBiipT.  —  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt Merry  IVives,  i.  i. 

Wnmg  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt Com.  of  Errors,  u.  2. 

Cmceispt,  farewell !  and,  maiden  pride,  adieu  I Much  Ado,  nx.  i. 

CWdc  thy  contempt :  Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good Alfs  IVell,  ii.  3. 

Contanpt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  roe ▼.  .^• 

It  caiwoc  but  torn  him  into  a  notable  contempt Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

0.  vbat  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I iii.  i. 

Do  you  think  That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  brubing  to  you? Coriolanus^xx.  i. 

Coatempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back Romeo  and  fuliety  v.  i. 

What  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us,  We  wi»h  it  ours  again     .    .    ,    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  2. 

CisrnxotNC  *gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make  War  with  mankind Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

CorrBPT.  —  How  does  your  content  Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? Tem^st^  ii.  i. 

The  inu^  of  it  gives  me  content  already Mens,  for  Meas.\\\.  i. 

1  cndniend  you  to  your  own  content    .    .     .' Com.  of  Errors,  i.  a. 

He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content  Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get  ....    i.  2. 

Where  zeal  !rtrrves  to  content,  and  the  contents  Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents  L.  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

We  come  but  in  despite.     We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Erewehavethy  youthful  wages  spent.  We'll  light  upon  some  settled  lowcontent^r  YouLike  It,  ii.  3. 

Wlttn  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place :  but  travellers  must  be  content ii.  4. 

He  that  wants  nooney.  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends iii.  a. 

I  win  content  you,  if  what  {^ea^es  you  contents  you v.  a. 

Oatent  yon  in  my  discontent Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  I  i. 

Yoor  gallery  Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  3. 

I  could  be  well  content  To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case i  Henry  VL  v.  3. 

Soch  b  the  fulness  of  my  heart*s  content 2  Henry  VL  \.  i. 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom.  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content     .     .    .      Henry  VIIL  ii.  3. 

Oar  content  Is  our  best  having ii.  3. 

^Qt  up  In  measureless  content Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

No(^  *s  had,  all  *s  spent.  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content iii.  a. 

It  d(Kh  moch  content  me  To  hear  him  so  inclined Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Hott  Bake  content  with  his  fortunes  fit,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day   .    .    .  King  Lear^  iii.  a. 
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Co?rrBNT.  —  It  g]f«t  «e  wonder  great  as  my  content  To  tee  yon  here  before  me    .    .      OAtlU^  iL  i. 

My  aoul  hath  her  content  so  absolute,  That  not  another  comfoit  like  to  this  Succeeds    ...      ii.  1. 

1  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ;  It  stops  me  here iL  i. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich  and  rich  enough.  But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter     ....     iii.  3> 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content,  And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course  ....  iii.  4> 
CoNTBNTBD.  —  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are AU*s  IVtU,  L  3.  . 

He  could  be  contented :  why  is  he  not,  then  ? \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

Contention,  like  a  horse  Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose     ....  a  Htmry  IV.  i.  i. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act i-  >• 

It  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention  with  him Henry  K.  v.  1. 

What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first? —  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention  .   3  Henry  VI.  L  2. 

Ttie  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies  Parted  our  fellowship Othello^  ii.  i. 

Continent.  —  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ?  —  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty .    .      Love's  L.  Last,  ir.  1. 

Every  pelting  river  made  so  proud  That  they  have  overborne  their  continents    Alid.  N.  Dreeum,  n.  i. 

Here  's  the  scroll.  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune Mer,  s/  Venice^  iiL  a. 

As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  That  severs  day  from  night    .....    Twelfth  Nighty  v.  1. 

Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thoo  lead! 2  Henry  /K.  iL  4. 

You  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  oif  what  part  a  gitntlrmao  would  see HamtUty  v.  2. 

Close  pent-up  guilts,  Rive  your  coocealiz^  continents,  and  cry King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

Heart,  once  be  strooger  than  thy  continent.  Crack  thy  frail  case !  .  .  .  .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 
Continoal. — As  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw    Merry  IVrves^  iii.  5. 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  woo  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Lovers  L.  Last,  i.  1. 
Continuatb.  —  Breathed,  as  it  were.  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 
Contraction.— O,  such  a  deed  As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks  The  very  soul  Hamiet^  iii.  4. 
CoNTRAUiCTiON.--Been  used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  hb  worth  Of  contradiction  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
Contradicts. -r-What  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that  Which  contradicts  my  accusation  Winter's  To^.iii.  a. 
Contraries.  —  I  would  by  contraries  Execute  all  things Tempest,  Vi.  t. 

Is 't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries? Com.  of  Errors,  ve.  ^ 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy  Than  I  and  such  a  knave King  Lear,  iL  a. 

Contrariety. — Can  no  more  atone  Than  violen test  contrariety CoriolaMns,vi.h. 

Contrary.  —  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn  the  contrary  .    .    .      hfuch  Ado,  i.  i. 

Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon  ....        Love'*s  L.  Lost,  L  1. 

He  spesiks  the  mere  contrary ;  crosses  love  not  him La. 

Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary? Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  y 

Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill  .  .  2  Henry  VI,  iv.  7. 
Contrived. — Have  you  with  these'contrived  To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ?  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  a- 
CoNTRiVBR.  —  A  secret  and  viUanous  contriver  against  me As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

We  shall  find  of  him  A  shrewd  contriver  . JmUhs  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms,  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms Macbeth^  iii.  5. 

Contriving.  —  He,  being  remiss,  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving  .  .  .  HantUi,  \t.  7. 
Control.  — Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control    .    .   Ttueffth  Night,  iL  5. 

But,  O  vain  boast !     Who  can  control  his  fate  ? Otheiio,  v.  2. 

CoNTROLMBNT. —Till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment Much  Ado^x. -s. 

Controversy.  —  Grace  is  grace,  desjMte  of  all  controversy Mens,  for  Meas.  \.  2. 

Let 's  stand  aside  and  see  the  end  of  this  controversy Tattu  of  the  Shrew, 'v.  i. 

Here  is  the  strangest  controversy  Come  from  the  country King  John,  \.  i. 

Then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three  pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience      .     .     .     Coriolanns,  ii.  1. 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside  And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy    Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

The  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Contumely.  — Tlie  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  The  pangs  of  despised  love  iii.  1. 
Convenience.  —  Will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour  That  good  convenience  claims  .   AU^s  Well,  iii.  2. 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  May  fit  us  to  our  shape  ....  Hamlet,  i-v.  ^. 
Convbniency.  —  With  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency  Let  me  have  judgement  Mer,  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 
Convenient.  —  I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient  ....  Henry  V.W.  1. 
Con  vented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour  ....  Coriolamts,  ii.  2. 
Conversation.  —  More  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain ii.  1. 

Thouarte'enaa  just  a  man  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
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CovTsxsATtoif.  — ^Ootavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  oooreraatioti Ani,  and  CUo.  ii.  6. 

I  am  black.  And  have  not  ^naeaolt  ports  of  coDversation  That  chamberers  have .     .      OthtUo^  iii.  3. 

CoTTB&sB. — A  proper  inan*s  picture,  but,  atn.^Mwc—  cooverse  with  a  dumb-shuw  ?  Mtr.  0/  Ven.  i.  a. 

CcQvcT^cs  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  thau  with  the  forehead  of  the «Mrnnc  CsriUtmm^ «.  x. 

To  kure  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little    .     .     King  Lear^  L  4. 

Co«rTK]csBO. — From  oar  infancy  We  have  cx>n  versed  and  spent  our  hours  together  Two  Gtn.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4. 

Cosmcrmo.  —  May  I  be  so  converted  and  see  vnth  these  eyes?  —  1  cannot  tell  .    .    Muck  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Cosnmrutc  all  your  sounds  of  woe  Into  Hey  nonny,  nonoy ii.  3. 

CosvKSTiTCS.  —  Out  of  these  convertites  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  .  As  Ir'ou  Likt  It^  v.  4. 
Co^rrsY,  the  wise  it  caU.     Steal  I  foh!  a  fico  for  the  phrase  i Merry  ti'ives^x.  i. 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds  A  doubtful  warrant Com.  0/  Errors^  i.  i. 

Convey  me  to  nay  bed,  then  io  my  grave Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

CsinmAjrcK.  —  Huddling  )est  upon  jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me     Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 

Wbea  we  haws  staffed  These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood   ....     CorioUmuSy  v.  1. 

CosbVoCATXON.  —  A  certMii  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him HamUt^  iv.  3. 

CXunroT.  —  A»  the  winds  give  bsaete  And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep i.  3. 

Cost.  -^  So  doih  the  cony  struggle  in'tbe  net 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

CcnT-CATCHiKG. — Comc,  you  are  so  full  of  oo»y-cslching  I Tarn,  o/tk*  Shrew.,  is.  u 

Cook.  — *T  is  an  in  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers Romeo  and  Jtdiett  iv.  a. 

Eptcarean  cooks  Sharpen  with  doyless  sauce  his  appetite Awi.  and  Cieo.  ii.  i. 

CbONCXix  —  If  yoa  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked CymMimr,  v.  4. 

Coolum;^ — Whom  1  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs Tempestj  \.  t. 

Cuors.  —  And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders King  7^hn,\\.  x. 

Cors.  —We  freely  oope  your  courteous  pains  withal Mer.  0/  I'enicej  iv.  1. 

I  knrc  to  oope  hiro  in  these  sullen  fits,  For  then  lie 's  full  of  matter     ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

Unwonby  though  thou  art,  I  Ml  cope  with  thee a  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Cj^ed.  —  Thou  art  e*en  as  just  a  man  As  eVr  my  conversation  coped  withal ....  HaniUt,  iii.  2. 
OjraKTUA.  — The  osagnanimous  amd  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua      .    .    .      Love's  L.  Lost.,  iv.  1. 

He  that  shot  so  trim.  When  King  Cophetiu  loved  the  beggar-maid    .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  i. 

CortBs. — We  took  him  setting  of  boy^  copies z  Henry  VI.  xM.t. 

Co»p«i.  —  Oor  copper  buys  no  better  treasure Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Corv.  —  My  brother  hath  a  daughter.  Almost  the  copy  of  my  chiki  that 's  dead  .    .     Much  Ado^  v.  1. 

Soch  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times All^s  IVell,  i.  2. 

Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  fatlier  ....   IVinUr's  TaUj  ii.  3. 

Be  copr  iww  to  men  of  grosser  blood.  And  teach  them  how  to  war Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Box  in  them  nature's  copy  *s  not  eteme Mtubetk,  iii.  2. 

CopT-aooK.  —  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book Love's  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

OttAU  —  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made :  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ....      Tempest ^  i.  2. 

CoBAM. — Justice  of  peace  and  *  Coram* Merry  iVives^'x.  u 

CosDcuA.  —  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being  poor King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense v.  3. 

CosDtAi.  —  This  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort  ....    Winter^ s  Tale^  v.  3. 

That  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved  The  cordial  of  mine  s^e  to  glad  my  heart  I  Titus  Andron.  i.  1. 

Cose.  —  Were  not  that  a  botchy  core  ? .     Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  \, 

Most  putrefied  core,  so  fiiir  without,  7*hy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life v.  8. 

I  wul  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

CosixTHiAK.  —  But  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy t  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^. 

CoKiou.  —  I  would  not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli  ....     CoriolamtSy  ii.  1. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli :  Alone  I  did  it  ...  .  v.  6. 
CoKK.  —Take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings  ,  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  s. 
CoMccntAirr.  —  Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time    . Lovers  L.  Lost^'x.  1. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant,  Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself  .  .  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Coaw.  —  Dor  com  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  to  sow Meas./or  Mens.  iv.  i. 

He  weeds  the  com  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  com ;  And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure iv.  3. 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida     ....     Mid,  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 
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Corn.  —  The  green  corn  Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard      .    .    .    Mid.  N".  Drenm,  ii.  i. 

Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com  And  make  a  dearth Richard  II.  \u.  3. 

Even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chafi^  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition    2  Henry  /K.  iv.  1. 

Like  over-npened  com,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load a  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Rough  and  ragged.  Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodged tii.  2. 

That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods  sent  not  Com  for  the  rich  men  only    Coriolanus^  L  i. 

First  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  bum  the  straw Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes  Unplagued  with  corns Romeo  and  Jnliei^  t.  5. 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe.  And  lum  his  sleep  to  wake King  Lear^  iii.  a. 

Corner.  —  All  corners  else  o'  the  earth  I-.et  liberty  make  use  of Tempest^  \.  a. 

I  may  sit  in  a  comer  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband  1 MuehAdo^xi.  1. 

Is  *t  possible?    Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer?  .     .   ' ii.  3. 

Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  society Lovers  L.  Losi^  iv.  3. 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come.  To  kiss  this  shrine Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

My  old  limbs  lie  lame  And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown As  Von  Like  Ity'n.  '^. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms,  And  we  shall  shock  them   ....    Kittg  Jokn^  v.  7. 

T.iere  *s  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o*  my  conscience,  Deserves  a  comer    .     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  ...*...   Macbeth^  iii.  5. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw Hamlet^  iv.  a. 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love  For  others'  uses Otkelh^  iii.  3. 

Corollary.  —  Bring  a  corollary.  Rather  than  want  a  spirit Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Coronet.  —  With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flo«-ers Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

CoRpORAi^— In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies    Meat,  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

To  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age,  Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil    ....  Henry  t^.  i.  1. 

What  seemed  corporal,  melted  As  breath  into  the  wind Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Corpulent.  — A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent;  of  a  cheerful  look  .  1  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work  Ere  this  mde  beast  will  profit    .     Moos. /or  Meas.  iii.  a. 

Since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands  Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct  Richard  II.  i.  2. 

Chastise  thee  And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ii.  3. 

And  wilt  thou,  pupil-like.  Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod,  And  fawn  ? v.  i. 

Correspondent.  —  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  .  Tempest,  i.  a. 
Corrigible. — The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills O/heUOf  i.  $. 

Bending  down  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued  To  penetrative  shame  .  .Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  14. 
CoRRivAL.  — Might  wvar  Without  corrival  all  her  dignities i  Henry  IV.  \.  y. 

Many  moe  corn vals  and  dear  men  Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms iv.  4. 

Corroborate.  —  His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate Henry  V.  n.  i. 

Corrosive. 'Though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive ^  Henry  VI.  n\.  z. 

Corrupt.— Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flowec,  Corupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas. /or  Meeu.  ii.  a. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrapt  ? Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

My  son  cormpts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement AirsWetl/xCx.z. 

O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrapt  a  saint  .  .  .  .  x  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Corrupted.  —  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  cormpted  the  youth  of  the  realm  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  nurantebanks Othello^  i.  3. 

Corruptibly.  —The  life  of  ail  his  blood  Is  touched  cormptibly King  John.,  v.  7. 

Corruption.  --  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble  Till  it  o'er-ron  the  stew   Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  i. 

No  man  that  hath  a  name.  By  falsehood  and  conruption  doth  it  shame    .     .      Com.  0/ Errors^  it.  i. 

I  fear  will  issue  thence  The  foul  cormption  of  a  sweet  child's  death King  John,  iv.  a. 

The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head.  Shall  break  into  cormption       2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ;  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty  .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  aaions.  To  keep  mine  honour  from  cormption iv.  2. 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  cormption  From  that  particular  fault Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Whilst  rank  cormption,  mining  all  within.  Infects  unseen iiL  4. 

Corse.  —  By  St.  Paul,  I  '11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys Richard  III.  i.  a. 

A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse ;  Pale,  pale  as  ashes Ronuo  and  Jnlitt,  iii.  a. 

That  thou,  dead  cone,  again  in  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  rooon  Hamlei,  i.  4. 
Corslet.  —  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell  ....    Coriolanm^  v.  4. 
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Cost.— The  fashion  of  the  world  ic  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it Much  Ado^  i. 

Or  what  a  he  of  basest  function  That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost  ?    .     .As  You  Like  Ity  ii. 

When  «e  see  the  figure  of  the  house.  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection      2  Henry  ly.  \. 

Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost  A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds i 

I  am  not  covetous  for  gold.  Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost Henry  V.  iv. 

CosTABD.  —  The  rational  hind  Costard Levels  L.  Lost,  \. 

Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword Richard  III.  i. 

CosTStMONCBR.  —  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times     ...  2  Henry  I V.  i. 
CosTLv.  —  Your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day Much  Ado^  ii. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand    Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  ihy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  .      Hamlet^  i. 

Con.— Come  every  day  to  ray  cote  and  woo  me As  You  Like  lt^\\\. 

CoTTO.  —  We  coted  them  on  the  way ;  and  hither  are  they  coming Hamlet^  ii 

Cottage.  —  Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces  Mer.  0/  Venice ^  \ 
CoocH.  —  Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  .      Othtlloy  i. 

Stay  for  roe :  Where  soub  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  'II  hand  in  hand    ...      Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  i 
CocCHiD.  —  Who  even  now  Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture Much  Ado,  iii. 

Sorrow  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

CoTOHivc.  —  And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw Love* s  L.  Lost,  \. 

Tboe  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street Romeo  ani  Juliet,  iii. 

CocuK— Some  doubtful  phrase.  As  '  Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would'  Hamlet,  i. 

CouLTHL  —  The  coulter  rusts  That  should  deracinate  such  5avagery Henry  V.  v. 

CocjtaL-  —  Draw  near  And  list  what  with  our  council  we  liave  done Richard  II.  i. 

The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments  Are  then  in  council Julius  Casar,  ii. 

CbcjisKL.  —  War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i. 

Bat  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee,  That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? i. 

Keep  your  fellows' counsels  and  your  own  ;  and  good  night MuchAdo,\\\. 

Pane  awhile,  And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case iv. 

Give  mc  me  counsel ;  Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear v. 

Mee  Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel     ....      v. 

To  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend  This  sealed-up  counsel    ....      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii. 

Emptying  oar  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

To  trast  the  opportunity  of  night  And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place ii- 

Swh  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i 

Yoa  know  yourself.  Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality iii- 

Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend Twelfth  Night,  i. 

Ub  counsd  now  might  do  me  golden  service iv. 

As  or  by  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake  The  fabric  of  his  folly Winter'' s  Tale,  i. 

Our  prerogative  Calls  nqt  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness  Imparts  this ii. 

Strive  not  with  your  breath ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear Richard  II.  ii. 

Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard  Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard  ...      ii. 

Let  no  man  speak  again  To  alter  th«r.  for  counsel  is  but  vain iii. 

Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels.  That  know'sl  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  Henry  V.  ii. 

Friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes i  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Foil  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel Richard  III.  \\. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel,  you  'II  find  it  wholesome Henry  VIII.  i. 

Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice Titus  A  ndron.  ii. 

Fie,  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  blushing  The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart   iv. 

Love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ;  He  lent  me  counsel  and  I  lent  him  eyes  Romeo  &*  Jul.  ii. 

I>id  you  ne'er  hear  say,  Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away? ii- 

0,  that  men's  cars  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery!   ....    Timon  of  Athens,  \. 
He  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming iii- 

TeD  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  'em Julius  Ceesar,  ii. 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! >»• 

I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it King  Lear,\. 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,  Which  craves  the  instant  use ii- 

Vhea  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again ii- 
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Counsel.  —  We  will  have  these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel CymbeltMe^  \.  4, 

Counsellor.  —  Good  counsellors  lack  no  cUenU ,  Mtas./or  Mtas.  \.  x. 

These  are  counsellors  That  ieclingly  persuade  me  what  I  am As  You  Lik«  lU'vi.  i. 

Cnn  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  counsellor?   ...      3  Henry  VI.  vi.  2. 

You  would  swear  directly  Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors Henry  VI 11.  i.  3. 

You  are  a  counsellor,  And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  acctise  yon ▼.  3. 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  10  fear Macbeth,  v.  3. 

This  counsellor  Is  now  roost  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

1  s  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor  ? OtkeUo^W.  \. 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing,  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense     Cymbeiine,  xvL  a. 

Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor,  Most  wise  in  general PerkUs^  v.  1. 

Count.— Never  trust  thee  more,  But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  v.  4- 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Countenance. —You  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn Merry  Wives^  n.  z. 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  In  countenance Metu./orMeas.  s.  i. 

I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance.  —  Because  thou  hast  no  face Lovers  L.  Losi^  v.  a. 

Therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance  Of  stem  commandment As  Von  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are iv.  1. 

Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  e£fect  Than  in  their  countenance iv.  3. 

Formal  in  apparel.  In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  (ather  ....    7«m.  o/tke  Skrewy  iv.  3. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear  As  friendship  wears  at  feasts fviftter's  Tnle^  L  a. 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance \HemryIV.\.%. 

O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance ! ii.  4. 

His  countenance  enforces  homage Henry  V.  iiu  7. 

If  I  have  veiled  my  look,  I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance  Merely  upon  myself  Jnlius  Cenar^  i.  a. 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy.  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness i.  3. 

Looked  he  frowningly  ?  —  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger Hamietj  i  2. 

Now  then  we'll  use  His  countenance  for  the  battle King  Letsr^^.  1. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking  .   Ani.  and  Clee.  iL  2. 

Countercheck. — This  is  oiled  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome As  Yon  Like  It,  ^r,  4. 

Counterfeit.  —  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity  To  counterfeit  thus  grossly !  Com.  of  Errors.,  ii.  a. 

There  was  never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion    ....     Muck  ^ifo*,  n.  3. 

Counterfeit  sad  looks.  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back    .     .     .   Mid.  N.  Dreant,  iii.  2. 

Fie,  fie!  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you !  —  Puppet ?  why  so ? iiL  2. 

Well,  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance Tarn,  of  the  SArew,  iv.  4. 

You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit  Resembling  majesty     .......  /Cing  Jokn,  iiL  1. 

Never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit x  Henry  IV.xx.  4. 

I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ▼•  4- 

He  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man v>  4- 

If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  ont  Troi.  and  Cress,  it.  3. 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man     .    .    .  ^ Corio/amts^  ii.  3. 

You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last  night Romeo  and  fuliet,  ii.  4. 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Some  coiner  with  his  tools  Made  me  a  counterfeit Cymieline,  ii,  5. 

Counterpoise.  —  Too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  \u  3. 
Counters.  —  So  covetous,  To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends  .  .  .  yulins  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 
Countries.  —  She  is  spherical  like  a  globe ;  I  could  find  out  countries  in  her .    Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries King  Jokn^  i.  1. 

Country.  — Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country     .    .    As  You  Like  It^  iii,  a. 

You  lisp  aud  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country iv.  i. 

Here  is  the  strangest  controversy  Come  from  the  country King  Jokn^  x.  1. 

Which  in  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep    .     .     Rickard  II,  L  3. 

Thus  I  turn  roe  from  my  country's  light.  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night    .    .    .     .  L  3. 

But  yet  I  '11  pause ;  For  (  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws ii.  3. 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered.  And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven    .      ii.  4. 

Gave  His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth,  And  bit  pure  soul  unto  his  capUin  Christ     .     iv.  s. 
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CtXTmer.  —  Cries  oat  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep  Over  his  coontry's  wroogft    .      1  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

\i  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow  To  do  onr  country  loss Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Let  all  I  he  eiMls  thou  aain*st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God^s,  and  truth's  .     .    .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life  And  that  his  country's  dearer 'than  himself  Coriolanus^  \.  6. 

He  hath  cieserved  wt>rthily  of  his  country ii.  2. 

You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly ii.  3. 

I  do  k»ve  My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender,  More  holy  and  profound    .     .     .    .     iii.  3. 

Who  b  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country  ? yulins  Ceesar^  iii.  3 

When  k  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death iii.  3. 

That  a  nnft  blessing  May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country Macbeth^  iii.  6. 

Keed,  bleed,  poor  country !     Great  tyranny !  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure iv.  3. 

Oct  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ;  It  weeps,  it  bleeds iv.  3. 

Yet  ny  poor  coontry  Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before iv.  3. 

What  I  am  truly  Is  thine  and  my  poor  country's  to  command iv.  3. 

Acoordii^  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country .    Hamlety  ii.  i. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns iii.  i. 

Hell  shape  his  oid  course  in  a  country  new King  Lear^x.  \. 

CocxTKYUEN. — Thanks,  my  countrymcn,  my  loving  friends Richard  1 1 .  \.  ^. 

Gnat  Caesar  f  elL     O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I Juiius  Ceesar,  iii.  a. 

CocrLED.  —  L.ike  Juxm>'s  swans,  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable  .    .    .    .Ax  Yon  Like  It^  \.  3. 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

CooFLES.  —  In  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us  These  couples  shalMemally  be  knit  Mid.  M.  Dream^  iv.  i . 

There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  lu-k    As  Vtm  Like  It^  v.  4. 

CooFLBT.  —  We  *ll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Cov«ACB  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice i.  2. 

Fot  couTage  moon teth  with  occasion Kingjohn^xx.  1. 

Coarage  and  comfort!  all  shall  yet  go  well iii.  4. 

With  men  of  coarage  and  with  means  dependent Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

My  breaist  I  'II  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage i  Henry  VI.  i.  5. 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit.  More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen    ....      v.  5. 

In  appointment  fresh  and  foir,  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Coor^e,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much.—  No,  't  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well    Romeo  and  yuliet,  iii.  i. 

1 'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good TimoMo/AthenSt'nx.y, 

We  fail!     But  screw  your  coarage  to  the  sticking-place,  And  we  '11  not  fail .    .    .    .     Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Derotioa,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them iv.  3. 

Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage Cymbeiine^  ii.  3. 

CocKACEOUS.  —  Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat     As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

O,  he  is  the  coorageous  captain  of  complements Romeo  and  Juliet^  \\.  ^. 

Thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is  Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 
CocKtHgs.  —  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air  .  .  .  Macbeth^  i.  7. 
CcvasB.  —  By  industry  achieved  And  perfeaed  by  the  swift  course  of  time    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  3. 

When  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered,  He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones    .    .      ii.  7. 

Dangeroos  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course Meas./or  Meas.Wx.  2. 

Therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  x. 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? ii.  2. 

With  the  motion  of  all  elements.  Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth Mid.  N .  Dream^  \.  t. 

That,  in  the  ccnirse  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

The  fine 's  the  crown ;  Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown All's  Welly  iv.  4. 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy v.  3. 

What  course  I  mean  to  hold  Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail,  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about .    .  ICing  John,  iv.  2. 

By  bad  courses  may  be  understood  That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good    .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

AD  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men    .    .    .      i  Henry  I V.  iii.  i. 

The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not Henry  V.  i.  i. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow i.  i. 

TbuB  hath  the  ooorse  of  justice  wheeled  about.  And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
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Course.  —  Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice Henry  VI 11,  lii.  a. 

Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance    ....  Coriotanus^  iv.  1. 

Consider  that  a  prodigal  course  Is  like  the  8un*s;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable  .  Timon  0/  Atfunsy  iti.  4. 

Mischief,  thou  art  afoot,  Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt y tt/ha  Casarf  ii\.  z. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast   .    .     Macbeth^  it  2. 

They  have  tied  roe  to  a  suke ;  I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course  ....      v.  7. 

In  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought,  *T  is  heavy  with  him Hamltt^nx.  %. 

He  '11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new King  Leary  i.  1. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course iii.  7. 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love OtheIh,\.^ 

Coursed.  —  We  coursed  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose  To  be  his  purveyor  .  .  Macbeth^  i.  6. 
Court.  ~  Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe,  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art  Love's  L.  Lost,  i    i. 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it Mer.  0/  Vtnke^  iv.  i. 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it iv.  t. 

Are  not  these  woods  More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court?  ....      As  Ycm  Like  It^  ii.  1. 

Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ?  —  No,  truly.  —  Then  thou  art  damned iii.  a. 

If  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest  good  manners iii.  a. 

Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country iii.  a. 

You  told  me  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands iii.  2. 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse a  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

The  art  o*  the  court.  As  hard  to  leave  as  keep Cymbelin*^  iii.  3. 

Courtbous.— This  is  called  the  Retort  Courteous As  Ytm  Like  It^yr.  ^ 

Thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous.  But  slow  in  speech  .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

They  are  soldiers,  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit i  Henry  VI.  u  z. 

Courtesies.  —  Outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim  Favours  that  keep  within  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment Much  Ado^'w^  x. 

For  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you :  I  must  discontinue  your  company v.  1. 

You  called  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies  I  '11  lend  yoii  thus  much  moneys  ,  Mer,  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies iii.  2. 

Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones AlVs  IVell^'^,  %. 

Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtesies Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  x. 

These  lowly  courtesies  Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men Julitu  Caesar,  \\\,  u 

Low-crooked  courtesies  and  base  spaniel-fawning iii.  1. 

Courtesy.  —  You  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous  courtesy    .    .     Meas. /or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence Afhtch  Adct'i,  t. 

Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat.     But  it  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies i.  i. 

These  ladies*  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy.  You  would  not  do  roe  thus  much  injury   Mid.  N.  Dreant,  iii.  2. 

Yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time v.  1. 

He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  1. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words.  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  ....      v.  t. 

I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him ;  I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy v.  i. 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-bom .    .  As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  1. 

You  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful  .    Timlfih  Nighi,  \.  5. 

I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy iv.  2. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  .    .    Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhotmd  then  did  proffer  me    t  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesv  from  heaven,  And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility iii.  2. 

If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous a  Henry  IV,  ii.  1. 

It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  deserving iv.  3. 

First  my  fear;  then  my  courtesy ;  last  my  speech Epil. 

My  fear  is,  your  displeasure;  my  courtesy,  my  duty ;  and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons     .      EpiL 

Deceive  and  cog,  Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy Richard  III.  i,  3. 

Call  him  bounteous  Buckingham,  Tl»e  mirror  of  all  courtesy Henry  VIII.  ii.  t. 

The  e!ephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy:  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity  Troi.  tmdCreu.  ii.  3. 

I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  a. 

In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy Romeo  and  Julut,  n.  ^ 
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OowTfcSY.  —  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  ootirtesy.  —  Pink  for  iower   .    .      Ratneo  and  TnUtt^  ii.  4. 

Be  n  Bot  the  flover  of  courtesy,  bat,  I  'U  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  hunb iu  5. 

Thb  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed Hamltt^  iiu  a. 

Bood  of  childhood,  Efiects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude Kit^  L*ar/\\.  ^ 

Oir  power  Shall  do  a  courteqr  to  our  wrath,  which  men  May  blame liL  7. 

They  do  ifischaige  their  shot  of  courtesy:  Our  friends  at  least Otk*Uo^\\.  x, 

TisBjbreediogThat  gives  roe  this  bold  show  of  courtesy iL  1. 

Very  good ;  well  kissed !  an  excellent  courtesy  I  't  is  so,  indeed ii.  i. 

1  ooiul  well  wish  courte^r  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment ii.  3. 

Aye  hopeless  To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised Cymbelitu^  iv.  4. 

Hov  ooortesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin,  When  what  is  done  b  like  an  hypocrite    .    .     PericUs,  i.  t. 

CotriT-HAKix  —  He  can  noake  obligations,  and  write  court-hand a  Henry  VL  iv.  a. 

CociTin.  — O  worthy  fool:   One  that  hath  been  a  courtier At  Yvu  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Utt an  cid  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  .     AU^$  Well,  i.  i. 

TV  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  ootntier,  he  galls  his  kibe    .    .     HamUt^  v.  1. 

Ow  bloods  No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king  CymbtUiu^  i.  1. 

CovBTLT.  —  I  am  too  coonly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning Troi.  and  Crtss,  iii.  i. 

CocrrsHip.  —  Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state Levels  L.  Lott^  v.  2. 

Be  nerry,  and  employ  jrour  cfaiefest  thoughts  To  courtship Mtr.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

Ose  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love A*  Ym  Like  lt^\\\.  %, 

CoorrsiSD  when  you  have  and  kissed.  The  wild  waves  whisC Tempest^  i.  3. 

Cocstx.  — My  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin Memt./er  Metu.y.  x. 

If  J  cousin  *»  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another Mnck  Ado^xxx.  ^ 

Ownmnr.  —  1  '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that *s  flat   ...    .      1  Henry  IV,  iv.  2. 

CofDL— They  have  a  good  cover;  they  show  well  outward Muck  Ado,  i.  3. 

Death  b  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame  That  may  be  wished  for iv.  i. 

Whf  teek'st  thou  to  cover  with  excuse  That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness?     ....     iv.  i. 

Hov  many  then  should  cover  that  tfaod  bare  i Afer.  e/  Venice^  ii.  9. 

Thii  n^wood  lover.  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  3.^ 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers.  The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web i.  4.' 

CovzxTLV.  —  So  covertly  that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  roe Mnck  Ado,  ii.  2. 

Covirrtnja.  — Who  even  now  Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture iiL  i. 

Cc^rraot  —  Never  was  forsworn.  Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own.    .    .    .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
CmnHiswa&s.— You  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  b  the  sin  of  covetousness  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness King  yohn,  iv.  a. 

Cov.  ~  Pen- it  b  said,  *  God  sends  a  ctuvt  cow  short  horns' Much  Ado,  x\.  \. 

The  cow's  dngs  that  her  pretty  dtopt  hands  had  milked At  You  Like  It,  xx.  ^ 

CovAtD. --  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward    .    .    .    Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

Tboa  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stare? Mid.  N.  Dream,  xxx.  %, 

Hov  many  cowards,  whose  hearu  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand  .  .  .  Mer.  qf  Venice,  iiL  2. 
A  MfiBhhig  and  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannbb  cowards  have  .  .As  You  Like  It,  x.  3. 
I  knew  him  a  notorious  liar.  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ...  Ali^s  tVeU,  i.  1. 
He  *s  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker  .  .  .  iii.  6. 
He  cxcds  hb  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is  .  .  .  iv.  3. 
He  hath  the  gift  of  a  cowaid  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrellbg  ....    Twelfth  Night,  x.  3. 

A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it   ....... , iii.  4. 

We  todc  htm  for  a  coward,  but  he  's  the  very  devil  Incardhutte v.  1. 

Thou  dave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward !  Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany !  .  .  Ring-  John,  iii.  1. 
I  do  defy  him  and  I  spit  at  him ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain  t  .    .    Richard  II.  i.  i. 

I  kaow  them  to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  bade \  Henry  IV.  \.  2, 

A  pbgse  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too  ! ii.  4. 

A  coward  b  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ii.  4. 

I  can  thee  cowand  \     I  11  see  thee  damned  ere  I  call  thee  coward ii.  4. 

InstiRct  b  a  great  matter ;  I  was  now  a  coward  on  instinct ri.  4. 

He  sooms  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  a'  should  be  thought  a  coward Henry  V.  tii.  2. 

So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no  further z  Henry  VI.  \.  ^. 

Soft  1  I  ifid  but  dream.    O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afllict  roe  1     .    .    .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
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Coward.  —  Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use Richard  III,  t.  s. 

And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport Cffrioiatms,  ii.  2. 

T  is  true,  this  god  did  shake  :  His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly      .    .      yiUimt  Cttsar^  i.  2. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ;  The  valiant  nerer  taste  oi  death  but  once    .    .      ii.  2. 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,  Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer iii.  1. 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long,  To  see  my  best  friend  ta*en  before  my  face !.....  v.  3. 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem,  Letting  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  *  1  would '   .      Macbetk,  L  7. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all Hamlet,  ill  1. 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward    ...      iv.  4. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother    .    .    .     CymbtUne^  iil  6. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base iv.  a. 

CowARDiCB.  —  Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice MuckAde,  v.  1. 

Falsehood,cowardice,and  poor  descent,Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate  Two  G.  qf  V.  iii.  2. 

Bootless  speed.  When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies Mid,  N.  Drtam^  it  i. 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice :  Let  her  not  strike  me iii.  2. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts  Richard  II.  L  2. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice   2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice Troi.  and  Creu,  i.  3. 

Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice Tittts  Andron,\\.\. 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice— An  honour  in  him Timon  of  Aihenty\\\.^ 

The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice yulius  Casar^  ii.  2. 

CowisH.  —  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit,  That  dares  not  undertake  ....  King  Lear^  iv.  2. 
Cowslip.  —  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie fempett,  v.n. 

Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be :  In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ....    Mid,  N.  Dreasn^  ii  1. 

1  roust  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here,  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear ii.  1. 

The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover Henry  V.  v.  3. 

Like  the  crimson  drops  I*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip Cyn^iine,  ii.  2. 

Cov.  —  But  she  is  nice  and  coy,  And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence      7W  Gtn.  0/  Verona^  iii.  1. 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock Much  Adoy\\\.x, 

Sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed,  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy     .    Mid,  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

nr  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

COz  BN AGS.  —  They  say  this  town  b  full  of  cozenage Com,  of  Errers,  \.  t. 

CozKNBD.  —  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  fior  I  have  been    ....  Merry  U^eees,  iv.  5. 

What  devil  was 't  That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind? HamUt,  111.4. 

Thou  art  not  vanquished,  But  cozened  and  beguiled /dttg  Lear,  v.  3. 

CozBNBR.  —  O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  I  God  forgive  met 1  Henry  IV,  L  3. 

Crab.  —  I  prithee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow Tempest,  ii.  %. 

I  think  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives     ....      Two  Gen,  of  Vero$ia,  ii.  y 

Falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra,  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth     .    .    .      Love*s  L.  Lo^,  iv.  t. 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl.  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl v.  t. 

Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl.  In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab    .    .    Mid,  H.  Dream^  ii.  1, 

It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab.  —  Why,  here 's  no  crab Tarn,  qfthe  Shrew,  ii.  i.j 

Yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  yon  could  go  backward    ....     Hamlet,  ii.  u 

She'saslike  this  as  a  crab's  like  an  apple King  Lear,  u  ^ 

Crabbbd.  —  Something  too  crabbed  that  way Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  t. 

Crab-trbb.  —  We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home Coriolattuty  n,  x» 

Crack.  —  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience  , Merry  IV  roes,  \\- t, 

A*  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel Troi.  and  Crest,  iL  b 

Si  IS  aloft  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash Titos  Andram.  \L  % 

I  must  report  they  were  As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks Macbetk,  t.  a 

Surt,eyes!  What,  mill  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? iv.  1 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase Hamlett  L  | 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.     Good  night,  sweet  prince v.  | 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage  I  blow  ! Kittg  Lear,  iii.  | 

This  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before Othello,  ii, 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack Ant,  and  Clea.  v. 

Though  now  our  voices  Have  got  the  mannish  crack CymMine,  iv.  j 
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CiAoc.— Who  shons  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack  both PerkUst'x  a. 

DuccEO.— The  tackle  o£  my  heart  ia cracked  and  burned King  JokH^v.  t, 

0  tinie's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  sphtted  my  poor  tongue  ?    .    .    .  Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  1. 
0,  madanv  my  old  heart  is  cracked,  is  cracked  I Kmi  Lear^'\\.  i. 

CkiuruB —What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deals  our  ears? King  Joknyxv.  \. 

Cun^  —  Gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy Lcw^s  L.  Lost/w.  %. 

Fancy  <£es  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.    Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell  .    .    .      AUr.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a. 

fidcg  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together As  You  Like  It/\.  \. 

b  our  coontiy's  cradle  Draws  *he  sweet  inCint  breath  of  gentle  sleep Richard  II.  i.  3. 

And  rock  his  brains  In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  suige 2  Hetuy  I V.  m.  t. 

No  wooer  was  I  crept  out  oi  my  cradle a  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

Ros]^  cradle  Cor  such  little  pretty  ones  !    Rude  ragged  nurse  I Richard  III.  is.  \. 

VD^bcedly  Was  fiuhiooed  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

Nor  coign  of  TaDtage,  bat  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreaot  cradle     Macbeth^  i.  6. 

He'Uvatch  the  horologe  a  double  set,  Ifdrink  rock  not  his  cradle Othello,  W.y 

A]re  bopekss  To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised Cymbeline,  iv.  4, 

CkAOLca  —  Withered  roots  and  husks  Wherein  the  acorn  cradled Tempest,  i.  a. 

Ckaft  against  vice  I  naost  api^y Meas. /or  Mens.  \\\.  %. 

To  sigoi(y.  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innoceocy,  stands  for  the  facing iii.  a. 

Mv  mt^rity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts  That  you  do  charge  men  with Airs  Well,  iv.  a. 

T^  Uo^t  me  craft  To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Wooing  poor  craftsoaen  with  the  craft  of  smiles    .    .    .    .  ' L  4. 

And,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceusi Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

WUes  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion iv.  4. 

Which  yoor  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour Hamlet,*L\.  a. 

That  I  essentially  sun  not  in  madness.  But  mad  in  craft iii.  4. 

0,  "t  is  most  sweet.  When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet iii.  4. 

Id  this  plainness  Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends King  Lear ^\\,  x* 

CsAFTTLY.  —  Either  you  aue  ignorant,  Or  seem  so  craftily  ;  and  that 's  not  good  Mens. /or.  Meas.  ii.  4. 

CiAmuiBH.—Wooingpoor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles Richard  II.  \.  ^ 

Ckam.  —  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  <tf  my  sense    .    .    Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Do  thou  but  think  What 't  is  to  cram  a  maw Meas. /or  Afeeu.  \\\.  t. 

Cnm  's  with  praise,  and  make  *s  As  fat  as  tame  things fVinter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

CiAwcn).  —  As  mu^  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

He  hath  strange  places  crammml  With  observation,  the  which  he  vents  .    .     As  You  Like  It,  vl,  7. 

The  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies     .   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

With  1  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  GeU  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  Henry  V.  iv.  i . 
Cs^MF.  —Thou  sbalt  have  cramps,  Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up     .    .    .     Tempest,  i.  a. 

IHrackthee  with  old  cramps.  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches i.  a. 

CtAXKiNC— See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in x  Henry  IV.  m.  x. 

Ci\)rrs.  —  Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants,  Her  maiden  strewments  .  .  .  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
CtATB.  —  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little :  may  be  I  will  call  up<»  you      Meas. /or  Meets,  iv.  1. 

1  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man v.  i. 

To  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance Love* s  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

1  crave  the  law.  The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Cnres  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Better  it  b  to  die,  better  to  starve.  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve     Coriolanus,  ii  3. 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave Pericles,  ii.  3. 

Cbavex.  — No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  W.  x. 

Cnuictxc  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry All's  Well,  ii.  i. 

CttAH.  —  Men  wboee  visages  Do  cream  atid  mantle  like  a  sUnding  pond  .    .    .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 

Your  black  silk  hair.  Your  bugle  eyebrows,  nor  yotur  cheek  of  cream  *    .    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Good  sooth,  she  is  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream i  Henry  I V.  iv.  z. 

CnATZD.  —  O  yoa»  So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created  Of  every  creature's  best  .     Tempest,  ill  i. 

Things  created  To  buy  and  sell  with  groats Coriolanus,  iii.  a. 

CttATmc  —The  most  virtuoas gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating  All's  Well^  iv.  5. 
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Crbatioh.  —  After  this  downright  way  of  creation Meas. /or  Afeas.  va.  r. 

What  demigod  Hath  cume  so  near  creation  ? Mtr.  0/  Venice.,  iii.  a. 

What  great  creation  and  what  ^kM  of  honour  Flies  where  you  bid  it? AU^s  Well^  ii.  3. 

A  false  creation,  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

The  very  coinage  of  your  brain :  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  canning  in     .   Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener Otkeila/\\.  t, 

Crbaturb.  —  How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there' here !  How  beauteous  mankind  is !  Tempest,  v.  L 

Let  her  be  a  principality,  Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth    .       Two  Gen.  of  Veronoy  ii.  4. 

Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires Merry  Wittes,  iv.  i. 

A  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death Meas.for  Meas.'w.  y. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak Com.  0/ Errors^  xn.  2 

It  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature  ....      Muck  Ado,i.  s 

Never  did  I  know  A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man.  So  keen  .    .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  Indue,  a 

A  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  bk)od  are Al/'s  H^'eU,  L  i 

•  A  fond  and  desperate  creature,  Whom  sometime  I  have  laughed  with v.  3 

An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  Than  these  two  creatures Twelfth  Nighty  v.  i 

This  is  a  creature,  Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  leal  Of  all  professors  WinUt^s  Tale,  v.  i. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom «...  Kittg  Jokn^  iiL  4. 

Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses iv.  1. 

Then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature  .    , i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Here  comes  bare-bone.     How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  borobftst  I ii.  4. 

I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer ^  Henry  I V.  n.  %, 

So  work  the  honey-bees.  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach  The  act  of  OTder    .    Henry  V,  i.  a. 

Thou  cruel,  I  ngrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  I ii.  a. 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures iii.  7. 

To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

The  plainest  harmless  creature  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian  .    .     Richard  III.  iii.  s> 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings v.  a. 

I  shall  despair.    There  is  no  creature  loves  me  :  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  futy  me     ....  v.  3. 

You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  Follow  such  creatures  .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

The  primest  creature  That 's  paragoned  o*  the  world ii.  4. 

She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete  In  mind  and  feature iii.  2. 

The  most  needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne*er  have  use  for  'em  .    .    .     Timon  of  Athens,  \.  2. 

Hence  !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home  :  Is  this  a  holiday  ?  .    .    .    .     Julius  Cmsar,  i.  1. 

Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature  and  must  bend  his  body.  If  Cxsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him  .        i.  2. 

Unto  bad  causes  swear  Such  creatures  as  men  doubt it.  1. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God*s  creatures Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots iv.  3. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element iv.  7. 

Indeed,  she  *s  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature OtheUo,\\.  •^. 

Cume,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used ii.  3. 

That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours.  And  not  their  appetites iii   3. 

Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  Ak  jealous  creatures  are iii.  4. 

Such  creatures  as  We  count  not  worth  the  hanging Cymheline^  \.  5. 

Crrdbnt.  —  For  my  authority  beare  of  a  credent  bulk      . Meas.  for  Meas.  W.  4. 

Then  't  is  very  credent  Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something IVinier's  Tale^  i.  2. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs.  Or  lose  your  heart HainUt,\.  %. 

Credible.  —  Nay,  't  is  most  credible  ;  we  here  receive  it  A  certainty Airs  H''ell^  i.  2. 

Credit.  —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  lie Tem^st,\.  2. 

Which  is  indeed  almost  beyond  credit,  —  As  many  vouched  rarities  are ii.  1. 

Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 

Make  us  but  believe,  being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us Com.  of  Errors  ^  iii.  2. 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved.  Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city v.  i. 

To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit .  As  Vou  Like  It,\.  i. 

Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 

My  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit TimonofAthenSf'\i.t. 
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CtsDiT.  —  What  shall  1  say  ?    My  creSt  now  stands  on  such  sUppery  fTound    .    ymlms  Casar^  iii.  i. 

OtKOiTOK.  — The  glory  of  a  creditor.  Both  thanks  and  use AUat./or  Mtat.  i.  i. 

Wkhm  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor King  John^  iii.  3. 

CsHDCUTv.  —  Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not  Come  up  to  the  truth     .    .    .    fVinUr^s  TaU^  ii.  i. 
CinHTLOcs. — We  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are,  And  credulous  to  false  prints  Meat. /er  Meat.  ii.  4. 

Work  00,  My  naedicine,  work  !    Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught OthtUo^  iv.  1. 

CssEP.  —  Yoa  know  that  love  Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go  .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iv.  a. 

He  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box Merry  pyivtSt  iii.  5, 

The  idea  of  her  life  shaU  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination Muck  Ado^  iv.  1, 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears Mer.  of  Venke^v.  \. 

Coow  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  To  holy  altars TroL  and  Cress  iii.  3. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes!  iii  3. 

To-nxjTTow,  and  to-morrow.  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day Macbeth^  v.  3. 

CxsErnoc  —  Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time As  You  Like  It^  ii-  7- 

Crcrpmg  like  snail  Unwillingly  to  school ii.  7. 

Wbai  inddency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me H^mier's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails.  Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind    .    .    .     /ferny  y.  iiL  Prol. 

Ocephig  rannour  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  uoivene iv.  Prol. 

Curr. — No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle a  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

S-ace  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  little  com      .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  a. 

His  conscieoce  Has  crept  too  near  another  lady Henry  V III.  \\.  2. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity  .    .    yulius  Casarf  iv.  3. 

Ckiscsxt.  —  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone  In  thews  and  bulk     ....      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope  Says  it  will  come  to  the  (vXL    .    AnL  and  Cleo.  ii.  1. 

Then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove  so  worthy  as  sbce  he  hath  been  allowed    Cymieline^  i.  4. 

CaasoTB.  —  Uneeen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty Henry  V.  I  t. 

CasssKTS.  — The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes,  Of  burning  cressets    .      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

CassT.  —  Beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Like  coats  in  heraldry.  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest     .    .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  3. 

Make  htm  ^D  His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  \. 

On  wfaoce  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oyes  Cries,  '  This  is  he ' iv.  5. 

Lee  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ;  I  bear  a  cliarmed  life Macbeth^  v.  t. 

CsBT-rAL^RM.  — Tin  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Cacw.  —  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  meduinicals,  That  work  for  bread      .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support  So  dissolute  a  crew Richard  II.  v.  3. 

There  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls  That  stay  his  cure Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Ctie,  —  Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess    .    .      Hamlet,  v.  a. 
Cbibbsi>.  —  Now  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fiears  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

CaioccT.  —  I  will  tell  it  softly ;  Yood  crickets  shall  not  hear  it Winter's  Taie^  ii.  i. 

Stall  we  be  merry?  —  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad i  Henry  IV,  \\,  ^. 

I  beard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Tht  crickets  sing,  and  man's  overlaboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest      ....      Cymbeline,  ii.  a. 

CuKS.  —  Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up  For  our  best  act Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept Julius  Cetsar^  iii.  a. 

Caias.  —  Envirooed  me  about,  and  howled  in  mine  ears  Such  hideous  cries    .    .     .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

That  which  cries,  '  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it  * Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough !  ' v.  8. 

CancB.  —  How  may  likeness  nnade  in  crimes.  Making  practice  on  the  times    .    Meas./or  Meeu.  iii.  2. 

So  it  is  sometimes.  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes Lovers  L.  Losty'xw.  i. 

Ovr  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues Ail*s  Well,  iv.  3. 

Bat  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  yoHr  charge a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  have  no  rdish  of  them,  but  abound  In  the  division  of  each  several  crime  ....  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
T91  the  fool  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature  Are  burnt  and  purged  away  ....     Hamlet,  \.  5. 

Havii^  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes  The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty ii.  i. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ;  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May  .  iii.  3. 
Every  hoar  He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other,  That  sets  us  all  at  odds  .  .  A'/n^r  Lear,  \.  3. 
Tremble,  thou  wretch.  That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice     .     .     iii.  a. 
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Crimb.  —  You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes  So  speeflily  can  venge  I .    .    .  Km^^  Lear^  iv.  a. 
Crimson.  —  A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty Henry  V,  v.  2. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks Ronuo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

Cripplb.  — To  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple Mer.  0/  Venice^  L  2. 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gailed  night Henry  y,  iv.  PniL 

Crisped. — Those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks  Which  make  snch  wanton  gambols    Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 
Crispian.  —  This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named,  And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian    ...      iv.  3. 
Crispin.  —  And  show  his  scars,  And  say,  *  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day  *      ....      iv.  3. 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by.  From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world      ....      iv.  3. 

Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt,  Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin iv.  7. 

Critic — A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable Love's  L.  LoU^vCv,  i. 

Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys,  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! iv.  3. 

Do  not  give  advanuge  To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme    ....      TroL  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Critical.  —  Do  not  put  me  to 't;  For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical Otluti4fi\\.  i. 

Croak.  ~~  I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode  ....      Trou  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

Croak  not,  bkick  angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee King  Lear^  iii.  6. 

Crocodilb.  —  As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile Otheltoy  iv.  i. 

What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile?—  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself    .     .    .Ant.  and  Cteo.  ii.  7. 
Cromwbll,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition :  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels    .    .    Henry  Vlll.  iii.  2. 

Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell,  Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr iii.  a. 

Crook.— And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning   HamUt^  iii.  a. 
Crookbd.  —  Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious King  yok$€y\\\.  i. 

Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape a  Henry  VI.  v.   t. 

Let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils  From  our  blest  altars Cymbelm^,  v.  5. 

Crook-knbbd,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls Mid.  N.  Dream^'ve,  1. 

Crop.  —  Wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop  As  if  it  had  been  sowed  ....  Cymbeline^  iv.  a. 
Cross.  —  I  ratfker  choose  To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift      .    .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  «. 

If  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way Much  Aeio^'x,  3. 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Let  us  teach  our  trial  patience.  Because  it  is  a  custonury  cross Mid.  N.  Drea-sm^  V,   t. 

0  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low.  —  Or  else  misgraifed  in  respect  of  years L  1. 

1  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you,  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  .    .      As  Vou  Like  //,  iu  4. 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? Tarn.  0/ the  Skrew^  \\.   %, 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk tL   i. 

You  Pilates  Have  here  delivered  roe  to  my  sour  cross Richard  II.  W,   t. 

Under  whose  blessed  cross  We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight x  Henry  I  y.  \.   t. 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross    .    .     .      .   i.   1. 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  3  Henry  Vl.  vt.  4. 

Crossbd. — I  have  little  wealth  to  lose:  A  man  I  am  crossed  vrith  adversity  Two  Gen.  of  Verona.^  iv.  1. 

Evermore  crossed  and  crossed  ;  nothing  but  crossed ! Tarn,  of  the  Shrevu,  iv.   5. 

Crossbs.  —  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary ;  crosses  love  not  him Love's  L.  L^st^  i.  a^ 

We  are  on  the  earth.  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief    ....   Richard  /I.  ii.  a. 

You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses z  Henry  I  i^,  \,  2. 

What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue iiL   1 . 

Our  crosses  on  the  way  Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy .    .    .    .     Richard  If  f,  Wl,    x. 

I  am  old  now,  And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me King  Leca-r^  'w,  3. 

After  all  my  crosses.  Thou  givest. me  somewhat  to  repair  myself Perici^s,  ii.    x, 

Crossing.  —  Of  many  men  I  do  not  bear  these  crossings i  Henry  [t^.  iii.   ^, 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in 's  humour Timon  of  A  thewts^  i.  a 

Crossnbss.  —  Rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness  .  Much  Aeio^  ii.  3 
Crotchet.  —  Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head Merry  IVivrs^  ii.    1 

Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks ;  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing  Much  Ati^f,  ii.  3 
Crouch.  —  Should  famine,  sword,  and  fire  Crouch  for  employment Henry  V.  i.  Rrt>l 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch  Under  your  testy  humour? Jnlius  Coeus-r^  iv.    3 

Crow.  —  For  a  good  wager,  first  begins  to  crow Tempest,  li.    « 
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Ciow.  —  r  bad  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  roan  swear  he  loves  me    .      Mttck  Adc/x.  \. 

Aad  crows  are  Catted  with  the  murrioo  flock >*/«/.  A^.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  When  neither  is  attended   ....  Ai*r.  of  Vtnkt^  ▼.  1. 

My  kngs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer .      At  You  Like  Ity'xx.  ^. 

Fes  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness  .     .All**  IVtU^  iv.  3. 

To  IhnB  and  shake  Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow KtHg  7ohn^  v.  a. 

He  'D  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

The  bssy  day.  Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribaki  crows     ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

ftrii^  ia  The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles Corwla$uu,  m.  i. 

I  vil  Biake  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow Romeo  and  Jnliet^  i.  a. 

So  ibows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows  As  yonder  lady  o*er  her  fellows  shows i.  5. 

Ligfat  thickens ;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood Machetky  iii.  3. 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come  Of  crow-flowersy  nettles,  daisies     .    .    .    HamUt^  iv.  7. 

Ctoww.  —  Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword Me€u./or  Meas.xx.  2. 

Aganstour  laws,  Against  my  crown,  my  oaih,  my  dignity Com.  of  Errors^  i.  i. 

Prmi  the  crown  of  bis  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth Mnch  Ado^m.  %. 

Crovns  him  with  Aowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Itbecomes  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown Mer.  of  Venice /w.  \. 

TIk  fine's  the  crown ;  Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown AWs  IVell,  iv.  4. 

Wlthio  the  hollow  crown  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king Richard  II.  \\\.  %. 

Now  is  ibis  goklen  crown  like  a  deep  well iv.  i. 

We  nost  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked  crowns,  And  pass  them  current  too  .  .  i  Henry  IV,  ii.  3. 
Thd  happy  low,  lie  down  !  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ...  a  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball,  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Coatrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill     .    .      a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Do  but  think  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown 3  Henry  VI.  \.  a. 

A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb!    A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre ! i.  4. 

My  cnwn  is  called  content ;  A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy i.i.  1. 

To  whoa  the  heavens  in  thy  nativity  Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown      ....      iv.  6. 

Fearless  minds  dirab  soonest  unto  crowns iv.  7. 

If  ckaoce  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me,  Without  my  stir  ....    Macbeth,  i.  3. 

FtH  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruehy! i.  5. 

Upon  my  head  titty  placed  a  fruitless  crown.  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe  ....     iii.  i. 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns.  And  push  us  from  our  stools iii.  4. 

Thou  art  100  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  down  I  Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs  ...  iv.  i. 
Thos  badst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away  King  Lear^  \.  4, 
CiowvvD.^Like  coats  in  heraUry,  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat,  Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyahy  .  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 
la  tome  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are  crowned.  That  I  account  them  blessings  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
He  woaU  be  crowned :  How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  the  question  Julius  Cctsar^  ii.  1. 

Thii  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation ,    .    ,     Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  a. 

CtovxEK.  —  The  crowiter  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial Hamlet,  v.  1. 

b  this  law? — Ay,  nurry,  is 't ;  crowner's  quest  law v.  1. 

Cirii>  —  By  thee  beguiled.  By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  I   .    .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Cmd  are  the  tintes,  when  we  are  traitors  And  do  not  know  ourselves      .....   Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  ....     Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

I  nn»t  be  cmel,  only  to  be  kind :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind iii.  4. 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ;  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain Othello,  v.  2. 

CactLL'sT.  —  Lady,  you  are  the  cruelPst  she  alive Tivel/th  Night,  i.  5. 

CaciLTY.  —  Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

This  a  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man,  To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty     Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  t. 

The  youth  bears  in  hb  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

T  is  a  cruelty  To  load  a  falling  man Henry  VIII.  v.  3- 

F31  ne  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruelty ! Macbeth^  i.  5. 

To  frij^t  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage  :  To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty  ...  iv.  a. 
CbosADOBs.  —  Believe  roe,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  Full  of  crusadoes    .    .    .     Othello,  iii.  4. 
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Crush.  —  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine R»m*0  and  Juliet^  i.  3. 

Crush  him  together  rather  than  unfold  His  measure  duly CymMine^  i.  t. 

Crushbd.  — Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? AU^s  U^eU^iv,  3, 

And  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples Henry  V.  iiu  7. 

Crust.  —  Grew  so  fost  That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum,  Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some fCing^  Ltar^  L  4. 

Crusty.  —Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news? Trci.  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

Crutch.  —  To  as  much  end  As  gives  a  crutch  to  the  dead Henry  VlILx.  x. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom.  And  gives  the  crutch  th«cradle*s  infancy    L.  L.  Lost-,  iv.  3. 
Crutches. — Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites Muck  Ad^^W.  i. 

They  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man  H^inier's  Taie^  \.  i. 
Crv. — O,  the  cry  did  knock  Against  my  very  heart  I  . Tempest^  \.  z. 

Mercy  on  me!  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry Merry  tVntes,  iii.  i. 

The  skies,  the  founuins,  every  region  near.  Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry  .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream ^  iv.  r. 

A  cry  more  tuneable  Was  never  hollaed  to^  nor  cheered  with  horn iv.  c. 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls! IV  inter*  s  Tale^nX.  Z' 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew,  Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  i  Henry  I V,  iii.  s. 

If  I  say  fine,  cry  *  Fine* ;  if  death,  cry  *  Death  * Corioianus^  iii.  3. 

Cry  *  Havoc  *  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war Juliiu  Cttsar^'xxx.  \. 

Hang  out  your  banners  on  the  outward  walls ;  the  cry  is  still,  '  They  come  *    .    .     .    Macbeth^  v.  5. 

Thou  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry King  Lear,  iv.  6u 

When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come  To  this  great  stage  of  fools  ........     iv.  6. 

T  is  some  mischance  :  the  cry  is  very  direful    .    .   ' Othello,  v.  i. 

Crystal.  —  To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ?  Crystal  is  muddy  Mid.  AT.  Dream,  iii.  a. 
CuBicuLo.  —  Where  shall  I  find  you?  —  We  11  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 
Cuckoo.  —  Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes  or  cuckoo-birds  do  sing    .....     Merry  H'ives,  x\,  i. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight     ....  tctfe*s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Cuckoo:  Cuckoo,  cuckoo:  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  I v.  a. 

Who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  'cuckoo'  never  so  ?  .    .    .    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii  i! 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice  ....  Mer.  ff  Venice,  v.  i. 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny.  Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind AWsWett,\.'i. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  u  in  June,  Heard,  not  regarded i  Henry  IV,  iii.  a. 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow '    v.  i. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it 's  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young  King  Loar,  i.  4. 

Since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself Atit.  ^  Cleo.  ii.  ft. 

CuoGKL.  —  I  will  stare  him  out  of  hb  wits ;  I  wall  awe  him  with  my  cudgel     .    .    Merry  IVives,  ii.  a. 

Do  Hook  like  a  cudgel  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staff  or  a  prop? Mer  iff  Venice,  v^.  z\ 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it Hamlet  v'.  t. 

CuDCKLi^D.  —  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life  ....!.    .    Much  Ad^,  v.  4! 

Cui>GKLLmG.  — SopropheticaUyproudofanheroicalciidgelling Troi.  and  Cress.  \^.  ^ 

Cue.  —  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  |>ida  me  search    ....    Merry  IVives,  iiL  a. 

And  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue     .    .' Mid  N.  Dream,  \xi.  t. 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer iv.  ,. 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial \     Hemy  V  iii.  6. 

My  cue  is  villanousmeUncholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o»  Bedlam King  Le^,'x.  ^ 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it  Without  a  prompter OthfUo,  L  a 

CuissEs.  —  With  his  beaver  on.  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed  .  .  1  Henry  IV  v,  ,' 
Cull  —Do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire?  And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday?  Julius  Cees^r,  \  x 
Culled.  -  The  word  U  well  culled,  chose,  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure  you     .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v!  i' 

Cumber. -Let  It  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance Timon  o/AiMons,m.  (^ 

Cun.vinc  — Hence,  bashful  cunmng  I   And  prompt  me.  plain  and  holy  innocence  I    .    Tempest,  m   t 

I  will  so  plead.  That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels     ....     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv'  a' 

O,  »t  IS  the  cunning  livery  of  hell.  The  damned* st  body  to  invest  I   .    .    .    .     Meas.for  Moos  iu'  t' 

In  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in  hasard iv!  a 

Be  you  coosunt  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me  .    .    .    .    Muck  Ado,  xL  a 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  tmth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! iv   i 

This  learned  consuble  is  too  cunnbg  to  be  understood v  1' 
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Cinoiunk -- To  sell  a  bargain  w^  k  as  omaiof  a9  lut  and  loMe    ....    .Lovt^sL.LottyxLx^ 

Wah  cnntag  hast  tbou  filched  my  daughter's  heart      ........      Mid,  N.  Drtam,  i.  i. 

Yoy  do  advance  your  omrnDg  i»ore  and  more.    Whea  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray  I    ijL  a. 

Oasiag  in  music  and  the  mathematics Tarn,  e/ths  SArtw,  ii.  i. 

CuasBg  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages ii.  i] 

Whose  red  aad  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  ...    .    Tw*lfih  Nighiy  t  5. 

An  1  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  conning  in  fence     .    .    .    , iii.  4. 

¥«i  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love.  And  call  it  cnnning King  John,  iv!  i! 

Gndcd  by  thee  hiiberto  And  ol  thy  cunnii«  had  no  diffidence j  Htnry  VI.  iii!  3. 

H«  pffcnily  and  aptly  taunts  himself ;  So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful    .    Richard  HI.  iiL  u 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak  To  oppose  your  cunsing  ......      Htnry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

We  ODdcrstand  not  one  another :  I  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  toe  cunning    Tr^L  and  Crtu.  iiL  i! 

Yeursleoce,  Cuzuiiog  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakneia  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel  .    .    .    iii.  2. 

Shame  not  ihese  woods,  Ry  putting  on  the  cunning  ol  a  carper  .    .    .    .       TimoHof  Atktns/vi.  i. 

Well  digested  im  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  amning HamUt,  il  a. 

Si<t !  let  me  see :  We  'U  make  a  solcnm  wager  on  your  cunnings iv.  7. 

T^wshaU  nnfoki  what  plaited cumiiag  hides :  Whocover  feuks,  at  last  shame  thei^  dirides*Z#«r,  i.  i 

U  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you,  That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning .    .      OtheUoy  iii.  3. 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thot«ht  .    .    ,    Atd.  tmd  CUo.  \.  2. 

Is  oor  sports,  my  better  conning  laints  Under  his  chance ii.  3. 

Virtae  and  cannios  were  endowments  greater  Than  nobleness  and  riches    ....    PtricUt,  iii!  2. 
Cc«fi»Gi-Y.  —  Do  it  so  cunningly  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at   .     Two  G*$i.  0/  Verona,  iii.  4. 

Wi3  oat.  Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it 1  Htnry  VI.  iv.  i.  • 

A  stil  and  dumb-discoursive  devil.  That  tempts  most  cunningly     ....     Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Of.  —  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  i. 

Tberrfore  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  I Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Utghtst  bespice  a  cup,  To  giv^  mine  enemy  a  fauting  wink tVinUr's  Tale,  i.  2. 

There  may  be  in  the  cup  A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink ii.  i. 

A  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

How  diances  mock,  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors!     a  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Be  ia  their  flowing  cups  ft^shly  remembered Henry  V.\s.  %. 

Far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates,  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup     ...       3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in 't    ....    Coriolanus^\\.  i. 

I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  ol  wine Romeo  and  Jnlitt^  t  a. 

An  hiends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue,  aiu]  all  foes  The  cup  of  their  deservingi  K.Lear,  v.  3. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil Othello,  \\.  3. 

Cctsoabdiko.  —  Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand Cori<danus,'\.  \, 

CcriD.  —  Now  is  Cupid  a  diild  of  conscience ;  he  makes  restitution Merry  fVwes,  v.  5. 

CapU  b  a  good  hare^inder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter Much  Ado,  It, 

If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer :  his  glory  shall  be  ours ii.  i. 

Of  this  matter  Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made,  That  only  wounds  by  hearsay iii.  1. 

Then  knring  goes  by  haps :  Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps iii.  i. 

He  haih  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little  hang-man  dare  not  shoot  at  him  iii.  a. 

I  thtnk  icom  to  sigh :  methinks  I  should  ootswear  Cuind LoveU  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

Cu|»rs  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club i.  2. 

He  is  Cnpid*s  grandfother,  and  learns  news  of  him ii.  i. 

This  wnior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  :  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms  .    .     iii.  i. 

^ot,  by  heaven  !    Proceed,  sweet  Cupid :  thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt   .    .    .    iv.  3. 

Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose :  Disfigure  not  his  slop iv.  3. 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow,  By  his  best  arrow Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Love  kx>fcs  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind   i.  i. 

Fhring  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth,  Cupid  all  armed ii.  i. 

Cspid's  fiery  shaft  Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon ii.  i. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell :  It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower ii.  1. 

Hit  with  Cupid's  archery.  Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye •     iii.  2; 

Cspid  is  a  knavish  lad.  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad iii.  2. 

Cojad  himself  would  blush  To  see  me  thus  trausformad  to  a  boy Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 
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Cuno.  —  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  cf  the  Moulder .     At  YcnLikiH^  vw,  z. 

She  *11  not  be  hit  With  Cupid's  airow  ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit Rcmeo  ami  Jnlut,  i,  i. 

We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hoodwinked  with  a  scarf,  Bearii^  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  d  lath     .    .    .  L  4. 

Borrow  Cupid's  wings  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound L  4. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim  When  King  O^hetoa  loved  the  beggai^maid    .    .    .  iL  i. 

No,  do  thy  worst,  bliikl  Cupid ;  I  '11  not  love King  Lfor^  iv.  6. 

When  light-winged  toys  Of  feathered  Cujud  seel  with  wanton  dullness OtkeiU.,  L  y. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,  With  divers-coloured  fans  .    .    .    ,  At$i.  and  Cite,  iL  2. 

Her  andirons — I  had  foigot  them  —  were  two  winking  Cupids  Of  silver     .    .    .      Cymketitu^  iL  4. 
Cur.  —  Yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cor  shed  one  tear Tvw  Gen.  0/  Verma^  iL  3. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold Mir.  0/  yenk*^  L  3. 

Is  it  possible  A  cor  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ? L  3. 

It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur  That  ever  kept  with  men iiL  3. 

Thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs As  Veu  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur  is  excellent  at  fiiults Twelfth  Nighty  iL  5. 

Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear  I Henry  K.  iii,  7. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  2  Hen.  VI.  ilL  i . 

But,  like  10  village-curs,  Bark  when  their  fellows  do Henry  VIII.  ii  4. 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way Jnliu*  Ceesar^xn.  x. 

Curb.  —  Most  biting  laws,  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds  .    .  Metu./cr  Ateas.  L  3. 

Do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will  .    .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Thus  ril  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour Tam.4!ftAeSkrew,ir.t. 

With  the  rusty  curb  of  old  &ther  antic  the  law 1  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb,  When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors  a  Henry  I V.  iv.  4. 

Cracking  ten  thousand  curbs  Of  more  strong  link  asunder CorioUmus^  L  i. 

Curd.  —  Good  sooth,  she  is  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream fVinUr's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Cure.  —  For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure  .    .    .    .  • MncA  Ado,  iv.  i. 

For  past  cure  is  still  past  care Love's  L.  Lasi,  v.  a. 

1  know  most  sure  My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure AU^s  IVell,  iu  i. 

This  league  that  we  have  made  Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure King  yohtSy  ii.  i. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive,  For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied    .     i  Henry  VI.  iiu  3. 

None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailmg  them Richard  III,  iL  a. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse TroL  and  Cress.  iiL  a. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish Romeo  and  yuliet^  i.  a. 

Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  put  cure,  past  help  I iv.   i. 

Peace,  ho,  for  shame  !  confusion's  cure  lives  not  In  these  confusions >v*  5- 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  Stand  in  bold  cure Othello^  ii.   i . 

CuRBR.  —  He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies Merry  Wroes^  ti.  3. 

Curious.  —  From  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden Love's  L.  Lost ^  x.  t. 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste.  Hath  well  composed  thee      ....     All's  H^eiiy  i.  2. 
Curiously.  — The  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife  *s  taught  .     Much  Ado^  v.  x. 

'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so Hamlet,  v.  1 . 

Curl.  —  For  ihou  seest  it  will  not  curl  by  nature Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow :  Hyperion's  curis ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
Curled. —A  curled  pate  will  grow  bald;  a  fair  face  will  wither Henry  V.   v.  a. 

She  shunned  The  wealthy  curled  dariings  of  our  nation Othello,  \.  2. 

CuRRANCB.  —  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood.  With  such  a  heady  currance   .    .    .   Henry  V^.\.   ». 
Current.  —  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides Tif>o Gen.  ^  Verontz^  ii.  7, 

Like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly    .    .    .     Mens,  for  Meas.  iiL   r. 

This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man.  To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty     Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.   t. 

It  holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight x  Henry  11^,   ii.    i. 

Thou  canst  make  No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself Richard  If  I.  i.  a. 

He  Ml  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch,  And  make  your  channel  his Coriolanus,  xx,   1. 

Provokes  itself  and  like  the  current  flies  Each  bound  it  chafes Timon  of  Athens,  \.   x. 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  Or  lose  our  ventures Jnlins  Cetsnr,  iv.  3. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry.  And  lose  the  name  of  action HasesUiyxW.    1. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice    ....     iii.  3. 
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Cttftnrr.  —  The  foontain  (rom  the  which  my  cnrrent  runs,  Or  else  dries  up  ...  .  Oth*Uo,  iv.  2. 
CmttisH  thanks  b  good  enough  for  such  a  present Two  Gtn.  of  Vtrona^  iv.  4. 

A  |ood  swill  simile,  hot  something  currish T»m.  o/iMt  Skrewy  r.  t. 

CoiSL  —So  cttncs  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  coroi^exion  soever Morry  IVivts,  iv.  2. 

The  cane  ia  Uwc,  and  still  approved.  When  women  cannot  love  where  they  Ve  beloved  T.  G.  0/  Vor.  v.  4. 

Icifehincsfses,  yet  hegivesme  love Mid.  N.  Dream^'x.  \. 

Thos,  1  fear,  hast  given  me  caosc  to  curse iiu  2- 

Toe  cone  never  idl  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now  .    .    .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  i. 

The  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  roan  WinUrt  TaU,  iv.  4. 

Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest.  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out  King  John^  iii.  1. 

It  is  the  corse  of  kings  to  be  attended  By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant  ...     iv.  2. 

Wdl  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night,  Though  standing  naked a  Honry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Ifsorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven  .....     iv.  7. 

Yos  know  no  rales  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses      Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Can  ones  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ?    Why,  then,  give  way,  dull  clouds  !     ....  i.  3. 

Esd  thy  frantic  curse.  Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience i.  3. 

CoTKS  never  pass  The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air L  3. 

Help  ne  curae  That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-backed  toad  1 iv.  4. 

Their  carses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Tbc  cooiaon  curse  ul  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  !  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

A  cane  begin  at  very  root  on  *s  heart.  That  is  iu>t  glad  to  see  thee  I Coriolatms,  ii.  1. 

A  plague  00  thee  I  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse Timon  of  Athtns^'vi.  i. 

The  banen,  touched  in  this  holy  chase,  Shake  off  their  sterile  curse    ....      Jnlius  Cmtar^  i.  2. 

I  win  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this,  And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  I Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

Com,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath.  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny    .    .    v.  3. 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  *t,  A  brother's  murder HamUty  iii.  3. 

Dowered  with  oar  curse,  and  strangered  with  our  oath King  Lear,  I  i. 

^iithecurseof  service,  Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection Othelio/\.  i. 

0  cone  of  marriage.  That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours,  And  not  their  appetites!  .  iii.  3* 
Csne  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation v.  a. 

CoasxD  be  my  tribe.  If  I  forgive  him  I Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  i. 

What  serpent  halh  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?    .    .    .  Richard  11.  iii.  4. 

Cnrsed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes  ! Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Coned  be  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! i*  >. 

Coned  be  that  heart  that  forced  us  to  this  shift  i Titus  Andron.  \w.  t. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right !  .  .  Hamlet,  u  5. 
Cptsan'sT.  —  Good  fortune  then  !  To  make  me  blest  or  cursed'st  among  men  .    Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  1. 

CrasotABv.  —  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye  O'erglanced  the  articles Henry  V.  v.  2. 

CotsT.  —  1b  £uth,  she  *s  too  curst.  — Too  curst  is  more  than  curst Much  Ado,\\.  1. 

1  was  never  curst ;  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough,  Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst .  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
They  are  never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungry IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Ccrr AILED.  —  I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion.  Cheated  of  feature  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 
CciTAiK.  —  The  fringed  curuins  of  thine  eye  advance.  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond      Tempest,  i.  2. 

We  wiU  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

I>rew  Priam*s  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night 2  Henry  IV.\.  %. 

Oott  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  dose ;  AimI  let  us  all  to  meditation  .    .     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  love-performing  night Romeo  and  Juliet, '\x\.  2. 

CurtAu  ~  Hope  is  a  ciulal  dog  in  some  affairs Merry  lVives,'\\.  i. 

diniioK.  —  Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  00  one  cushion Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Teats,  and  canopies.  Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl  .  .  Tom.  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
CcsTAio.  —  Boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  cusUrd  .  .  .  Airs  IVell,  ii.  5. 
CbSTAaD-coFFiN.  —  It  is  s  paltry  cap,  A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pic  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Cottoov.  —  How  darest  thou  trust  So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ?  Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  2. 
CwTon.  —Till  custom  make  it  Their  perch  and  not  their  terror Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  1. 

Woold  you  have  roe  speak  after  my  ctistom  ? Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  waau  of  my  friend,  I  *11  break  a  custom Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 
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Custom.  —  For  herein  FMtune  shows  herself  more  kind  Than  is  her  custom      Mtr.  of  Vtnia^  ir.  1. 

Haih  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?      As  You  Lik*  //,  ii.  1- 

Would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape tVintet^s  Tak^  v.  a. 

Nice  customs  curtsy  to  great  kings Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Customs,  Though  they  be  never  so  ridicukmsi  Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed  Hen,  VIIL  L  3. 

I  do  beseech  you,  Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom CcrMmmusy  U.  a. 

Custom  calls  me  to  *t :  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't i>*  3* 

As  the  custom  is.  In  all  her  bert  array  bear  her  to  church Romeo  and  '^nUet^  iv.  5. 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds Jnlius  Cmsar,  iii.  t. 

Think  of  this,  good  peers,  But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  *t  is  no  other Meubetk,  iii.  4. 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  ctutom iv.  i. 

Is  it  a  custom? — Ay,  maury  is  *t H^mUtt'x.  ^. 

It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance t«  4* 

Sleeping  withra  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon ..1.5. 

I  have  of  late  —  but  wherefore  I  know  not  —  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises  ii.  a. 

If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so  That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense      ...     iii.  4- 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat.  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this    ...    .     iii.  4- 

And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known iv.  5. 

Nature  her  custom  holds,  Let  shame  say  what  it  will iv.  7* 

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness y*  ■• 

Wherefore  should  I  Sund  in  the  plague  of  custom  ? King  Lear^  i  a. 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators OtkeUo^  i.  3. 

I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment .^  ^* 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom *>>•  3* 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ani.  and  Cieo.  ii.  a. 

This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ;  you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope     ....  CynUeimef  L  4. 

Stick  to  your  journal  course:  the  breach  of  custom  Is  breach  of  all iv.  a. 

Customary.  —  Let  us  teach  our  trial  patience,  Because  it  is  a  customary  cross     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

Hi  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother.  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black    .    .  Hamlet^  L  a. 

CusTOM>SHRUNK.— What  with  poverty,  I  am  custom^hrunk Afeas. /or  Metu.  \.  1. 

Cut.  —  Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little,  Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death ii.  1. 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit Love* s  L.  Lost,  r,  z, 

I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  ceruin  courtier's  beard As  You  Like  //,  v.  4. 

And.  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down Tarn.  0/ tke  Shrew/\\\.  i. 

Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash iv.  3. 

What  fine  chisel  Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ? Jointer's  TaJe^  v.  3. 

Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know Titns  A  ndron.  u.  1. 

When  he  shall  die.  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars Romeo  and  yniiett  iii.  a. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all 7«/«m  C^rxar.  iii.  a. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  unhouseled,  disappointed,  nnaneled.    .    .    .      HamMt  i.  5. 

Cutler.  —  For  all  the  worid  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife Mer.  0/ Venice,  s.  t, 

CuTPURSR.— A  vice  of  kings;  A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule Hamlets  va.  ^. 

CuT-THROATS.  —  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats :  yet  he 's  good  That  did  the  like  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Cutting.  — I  met  her  deity  Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos Tempest,  vt.  \, 

Cuttingasmallerhair  than  may  be  seen.  Above  the  sense  of  sense Levis  L.  Lost^y.  ^. 

I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  the  turn AWs  H'eHy\y.  \. 

Cyclops.  —  No  cedars  we.  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops*  sise  .  .  .  Tihu  Andron,  iv.  3. 
Cygsbt.  —  I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan,  Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn .    .    King  Johtt^  v.  7. 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 
Cynthia.  —  Is  not  the  morning's  eye,  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 
Cyprbss. — Come  away,  come  away,  death,  And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid.     .  Twef/ik  Nigki,  ii.  4. 

A  cypress,  not  a  bosom,  Hideth  my  heart iii.  i. 

Cythbrba.  —  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,  Or  Cytherea's  breath  .    .    .  IViniee's  Taie^  iv.  4, 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook.  And  Cytberea  all  in  sedges  hid      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  a. 

Cytherea,  How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  I  Cymbeline,  ii.  a. 
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Dao.— I  vas  never  go  bethamped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad  Kmgyoktt,  W.  i. 

DkkjTf  ymx  boy,  that  with  his  grumbliog  voice  Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  ...  3  Henry  k'l.  \.  4. 
Daffux  —  1  would  have  daffed  all  other  respects  and  made  her  half  myself   .    .    .     Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Thai  daffcd  the  world  aside.  And  bid  it  pass i  Henry  IV.  \\.  i. 

DAmsT.  —  Every  day  thou  dalfiest  me  with  some  device OtfuUo,  iv.  2. 

DAF70on.s.  —  When  daffodils  bepn  to  peer,  With  heigh  I  the  doxy  over  the  dale  Winder's  Tale^  iv.  3. 

Daibdiis,  That  come  before  the  swaHow  dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  .  iv.  4. 
Dagcck.  —  Hath  no  man^s  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? M$tck  AtU/w.  i. 

Tlioa  sdckest  a  dagger  in  me:  I  shall  never  see  my  gold  agam Mer.  0/  Venict^  iii.  i. 

1 11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two,  And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ....     iii.  4. 

Th<»  hides!  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts a  Henry  I V.  iv.  5. 

Do  DOC  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours     Henry  V.  iv.  1 . 

1  kaow  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then .      Julius  Casar^  \.  3. 

Iithb  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  The  handle  toward  my  hand? Macbeth^  ii.  1. 

Art  thou  but  A,dagger  of  the  mind,  a  fiilse  creation  ? ii.  1. 

There 's  daggers  in  noeo^s  smiles :  the  near  in  blood.  The  nearer  bloody  . ii.  3. 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said.  Led  you  to  Duncan iii.  4. 

Let  sae  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :  1  will  q;}eak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  ....    Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Speak  to  me  no  more ;  These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears ii.  x. 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth  ....  Cymbrline^  iv.  a. 
Daily.— O,  what  men  dare  do  I  what  men  may  do !  what  men  daily  do  1 .     .     •    .    Much  Adoy  iv.  i. 

That  iaa\j  brealc-Tow,  he  that  wins  of  all,  Of  kings,  of  beggars King^  John,  ii.  i. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly Otkello,  v.  i. 

DAirriEX.  — The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense Hamlet,  y.i, 

DAixnas.  —  I  hold  jrour  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear      .    .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  vA.  i. 

Be  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book Love'' s  L.  Lost,  xv.  %, 

Dmxttbst.  —  So  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet     .    .    .     Richard  IL  i.  3. 

Daktikiss.  —  And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear  To  check  time  broke v.  5. 

Dmxtt.  —  A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish  .    ....     Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\.  i. 

Aod  dxmty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribsi  but  bankrupt ^quite  the  wits Lovers  L.  Losi^  i.  1. 

If  the  streets  were  pav^  ii-ith  thine  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  I  .    .     iv.  3. 

Br  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

Hit  ear  fhll  of  his  airy  fame,  Grows  dainty  of  his  worth Troi.  and  Cress.  \,  %. 

Pleased  with  this  dainty  bait,  thus  goes  to  bed v.  8. 

She  that  makes  dainty,  She,  I  Ml  swear,  hath  corns Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking,  But  shift  away Macbeth,  \\.  \. 

Daisiis.  —  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue  And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 
Daisy. —There's  a  daisy:  1  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered  .  .  .  Hamlet^  iv.  5. 
Dali.  — In  dale,  forest,  or  mead,  By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 
Daluakcc  —  Look  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  dalliance  Too  much  the  rein  ....  Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Yno  Bse  this  dalliance  to  excuse  Your  breach  of  promise Com.  0/ Errors^  \\>  x. 

My  bestness  cannot  brook  this  dalliance iv.  i. 

AH  the  ycrath  of  England  are  on  fire.  And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies     .  Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

Hin^f  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  ....  Hamlety  i.  3. 
Dalucs.  —  And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age     ....   Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

(^  aeiy  boildeth  in  the  cedar's  top,  And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun  Richard  I IL  i.  3. 
Dally.  —They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton .    .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

What,  is  h  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? xHenrylV.v.i. 

Dam.- No  more  dama  I  Ml  make  for  fish ;  Nor  fetch  in  firing  At  requiring    ....     Tempest,  ii.  a. 

'Hie  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other! Merry  Wives^'w.  i. 

NaT,  she  b  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  and  here  she  comes Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

YoQ  may  go  lo  the  devil's  dam :  your  gifts  are  so  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  )'0U  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1 . 
Whidi,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy  To  the  old  dam,  treason Henry  VIIL  i.  1. 
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Dam.  —What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop? Macietk,  it.  3. 

Dam  ASK.— 'T  was  just  the  difference  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask  As  Km  Lik*  lU  iii-  S- 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .    .    .  T^wei/th  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ;  Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses Winter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in  Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks CoricUinus^  iu  i. 

Damb.  —  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames Lov^s  L.  Lott^H, -m. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  v.  i. 
Damm'st.  —  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns  ...  .  Two  Gen,  of  Verona^  ii.  7. 
Damn.— Almost  damn  those  ears  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools  Mer^efVenicey  L  s. 

Damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do 't Alts  WeliyWi,  ^ 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  t  Where  got'  st  thou  that  goose  look  ?    Macbeth^  v.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning Othello^  \.  3. 

Damnable.  — A  magician,  most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable     .     As  Von  Like  //,  ▼.  a. 

Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?     .    .    .  Ali*s  IVellyXv.  z. 

Damnable  bolh-sides  rogue ! iv.  3. 

That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant  And  damnable  ingrateful     .    .    .  lVitr/er*s  TaUy  iii.  2. 

O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint    .    .    .    .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Damnation. —She  vvill  not  add  to  her  damnation  A  sin  of  perjury Mnch  Ado^'vr,  t. 

'T  were  damna{ion  To  think  so  base  a  thought Mer.  ef  Venice^  ii.  7. 

Thy  manners  must  be  wicked :  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation .    As  Y<m  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Ancient  damnation !  O  most  wicked  fiend ! Romeo  and  Jnliett  iii.  S. 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself!   Tinum  0/ Athens^  iii.  i. 

Trumpet-tongued,  against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off Macbeth^  \.  j. 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add  Greater  than  that Othetlo^  iii.  3. 

Damned.  —  It  was  a  torment  To  lay  upon  the  damned Tempest^  i.  2. 

Damned  spirits  all,  That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  2. 

Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think  you  are  damned Mer.  of  Venkey  iii.  5. 

O,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog!  And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused iv.  i. 

Truly,  thou  art  damned  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side As  You  Like  //,  iiL  2. 

'T  is  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned AU^s  Well,  L  3. 

Damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do 't iii.  6w 

I  Md  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I  *ld  have  challenged  him Twelfth  Nighty  iii  4. 

It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  w<M-k King  yohn^  iv.  3. 

Thou*rt  damned  as  black  — nay,  nothing  is  so  black iv.  3. 

Thou  art  more  deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer fv.  3. 

I  Ml  be  damned  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom 1  Henry  IV.  L  2. 

I  call  thee  coward !    I  '11  see  thee  damned  ere  I  call  thee  coward ii.  4. 

I  Ml  see  her  damned  first ;  to  Pluto's  damned  lake a  Henry  /f^.  ii.  4. 

God  grant  me  too  Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed! Rickard  III.  i.  2. 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers iii.  3. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ;  And  damned  all  those  that  trust  them!     .    .  Machetky  iv.  1. 

Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say!  — One:  two:  why,  then 'tis  time  to  do *t v.  1. 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  *  Hold,  enough  I  * v.  S. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned    Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Where  hast  thou  stowed  my  daughter  ?    Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her    OikeUo*\.  z. 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ! iii.  3. 

Dancb.  —  Let 's  have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts  Mnck  Adot  r.  4. 

Lulled  in  these  do^tn  with  dances  and  delight Mid.  M.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

What  dances  shall  we  have,  To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hoars  ? .    . v.  1. 

When  you  do  dance.  I  wish  you  A  wave  o'  the  sea Winter's  TaU,  iv.  4. 

Thy  steps  no  more  Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance Riekard  II.  i.  3. 

I  dance  attendance  here ;  I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal    ....     Rickard  III.  iiL  7. 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships*  pleasures Henry  VIII.  v.  a. 

I  should  fear  those  that  dance  before  roe  now  Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me  Timon  of  Athene^  L  2. 

Feeds  well,  loves  company,  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well  ....    OtkeUo^  iiL  3. 
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Dajkx. — SiiigB  Hke  one  iromorta],  and  she  dances  As  goddes»4ike  to  her  admired  lays  Ptrklts^  v.  Gow. 

Da.^iceix— There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born Muck  Adc,\\.  i, 

Dajkbx.— God  match  me  with  a'good  dancer! ii.  i. 

DuiaxG.  — To  your  pleasures :  I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures  As  Vou  Like  It^  v.  4. 

For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days Romeo  and  ytdiet,  i.  5. 

Dardls.  —  Look  to 't  in  time ;  She  Ml  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby  .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 
Dami.  —  1 11  call  thee  Hamlet,  King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me  I      ....      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

I  an  nore  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane v.  2. 

Daxcu.  —  I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote «     .    .     Com.  0/ Errort^H.  x. 

I!  ever  danger  do  environ  thee.  Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers  Two  Gen,  0/  Verona^  \.  1. 

Wbeitce  honoor  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar,  As  oft  it  loses  all AWt  Well^  iii.  3. 

He  BiKht  at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail  you iii.  6. 

1  do  adore  thee  so.  That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  i. 

Asd  lose  my  way  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world King  Johfi^'w. -i. 

To  via  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death v.  2. 

Y(M  pladc  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Get  thee  gone :  for  I  do  see  Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye i  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

Ootd'this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety  . ii.  3. 

Sit  p^ently  and  inly  ruminate  The  moming*s  danger    .........     Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines iii.  2. 

Da^cn,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience,  Fears,  and  despairs Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Asd  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

You  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangers  As  infinite  as  imminent! iv.  4. 

Was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fame Cortolanus^  i.  3. 

Aod  ae*cr  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart,  To  bring  it  into  danger    ....  7'imon  of  Athens^  iii.  5. 

Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassius  ? ynlius  Ceesar^  i.  2. 

I  am  armed.  And  dangers  are  to  me  indiflerent i.  3. 

Ve  |mt  a  sting  in  him.  That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with ii.  r. 

VkilA  our  poor  malice  Remains  in  danger  of  her  fonner  tooth Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

1  doabt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly iv.  3. 

Keep  yoo  in  the  rear  of  your  affection.  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire     .    .    .     Hamlet^  i.  3. 

And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose  Will  be  some  danger iii.  x. 

T^  thy  fortune ;  Thou  find^st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger iii.  4. 

To  an  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare,  Even  for  an  egg-shell iv.  4. 

It  is  danger  To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain.  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless     .    .    .  Othello,  i.  3. 

She  bved  roe  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed.  And  1  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them i.  3. 

Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger ii.  3. 

DAxctaovs  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course Meas.for  Meas.Wx.  z. 

Mr  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent  .    .    All^s  IVell,  ii.  5. 

So  prove,  As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous IVinUr*s  Tale^  i.  2. 

^iidangerotis  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink i  Henry  IV.  n.  i. 

l^^e£er  00  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical  Than  dangerous  to  me Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous,  Than  baits  to  fish   ....  Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

He  thinks  too  mnch :  such  men  are  dangerous yulius  Ctesar,  \.  2. 

1^^  I  am  not  splenittve  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous  .    .    .    Hamlet,  v.  i. 

I^aaferoos  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons Othello^  iii.  3. 

Danibi.  —  A  Daniel  come  to  judgement  1  yea,  a  Daniel !   O  wise  young  judge !    Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I  Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip iv.  i. 

A  Daniel  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel  I  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word  ...  iv.  i. 
Daxk.  — Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog x  Henry  IV.  \\.\. 

To  walk  vnbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning ytdrus  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

DAPHXB.~Apono  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ;  The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

I^ne  roaming  throogh  a  thorny  wood.  Scratching  her  legs     .    .    .  Tarn,  qfthe  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

I>ArpLBs.—Roand  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey MuchAdot^.i. 
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Dar&.  —  O,  what  men  dsre  do!  what  men  nay  do  1  what  men  daily  do!    ...    .    Muck  Ada,  iv.  i. 

I  win  make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you  dare v.  i. 

What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do All's  H^eil^xx.  z. 

Daflbdils,  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March    Winter* s  Tale^  iv.  4. 

It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,  A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise  .      1  Henry  IV.  ir.  x. 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  hi^  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Letting  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  *  I  would,'  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage     ....     Macbeth,  i.  7. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none i.  7. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare  :   Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear liL  4. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not ▼.3. 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ;  The  nights  are  wholesome  ....      Hamlet^  \.  1. 

Dared.  — What  I  am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my  face? x  Henry  Vf.  i.  3. 

Dareful.— We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard,  And  beat  them  backward  Machetk,  v.  5- 
Darbst  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downfall? Richard//,  iii.  4. 

Darest  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now? x  Henry /y.  iVu  3. 

Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood  ? Julius  Ceesar^  i.  2. 

Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou  that  darest  Appear  thus  to  us?  .  .  .  ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  s, 
Darius.  —  An  urn  more  precious  Than  the  rich-jeweled  coffer  of  Darius  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  V/.  i.  6. 
Dark.  —What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  e. 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light iv.  3. 

A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark.  —  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out  ...    .       v.  3. 

Fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way,  And  here  will  rest  me Mid.  N.  Dreant^  iii.  a. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night,  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

This  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

It  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand \  Henry /V.\\,  ^ 

When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ?   No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light  and  night  my  day  ...       ii.  4. 

Blind  is  his  love  and  best  befits  the  dark Romeo  and  JulUt,  ii.   i. 

More  light  and  light ;  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes  I iii.  5. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark.  To  cry,  '  Hold,  hold! '  .    .    .    .     Macbet/i,  \.  5. 

Dark-bved. —Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  night King  Lear,  \\.   t. 

Darkling. —O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me?  do  not  BO Mid.  N.  Dream^xx.  -z. 

So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling /Cing  Lear,  i.  4. 

Darkling  stand  The  varying  shore  o' the  world Ant.  and  Cleo,  ir.  15. 

Darkly.  —  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. —That 's  the  way Meas./or  Mens.  yr.   ». 

I  %vill  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you AlVs  Well,  W.  3. 

DARKrfSSS. —This  thing  of  darkness  I  Acknowledge  mine Tempest,  ^r.   1. 

If  I  must  die,  I  vinll  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride.  And  hug  it  in  mine  arms    Meas./or  Mens.  iii.   t. 

Yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers.  And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight  Com.  o/Err.  iv.  4, 

Ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies,  Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  .    .   Love's  L.  Losty  i.   \ . 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  '  Behold  I '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up   Mid.  N.  Dreatm,  \.  x. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun,  Following  darkness  like  a  dream v.    ■. 

The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince  of  darkness ;  alias,  the  devil All's  Well,  W,  5. 

Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance Ttoel/th  Sights  iv.   a. 

If  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness      i  Henry  I V.  \\,  ^, 

God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkneas,  comfort  in  despair  1  a  Henry  VI.  ti.  t . 

From  their  misty  jaws  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air . iv.    1. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on,  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east  .    .    .    .      Richard ///.  yr.  ^^ 

Here  have  been  Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces  Even  from  darkness  yulins  Ceesar^  ii.  | , 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm.  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  .    .    .     Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb,  When  living  light  should  kiss  it u.  .4. 

The  prince  of  darkness  b  a  gentleman :  Modo  he's  called,  and  Mahu     ....  King  Lear^\\\,  .^ 

Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darknese iii.  ^ 

Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind Com,  ^ Errprs^  i.  «. 
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Oaiuhtc  —  Devest  tasoe  of  bis  practice,  And  of  hit  old  experience  the  only  darling  AlVs  IVtil,  ii.  i. 

She  sttnnDcd  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  oC  onr  nation OtMtllot  i.  a. 

Take  beed  on  't ;  Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye iii.  4. 

DAtT.  —  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  lore  Can  pierce  a  complete  boeom  Mttu^/or  Mtas.  i.  3. 

The  ibot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ....  Othtllo^  vt,  i. 
Dash.— N(m,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  WtMttr's  TaU^  ▼.  2. 

She  takes  opon  her  bravely  at  first  dash Henry  VI,  I  a. 

Dati.  — Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date Com.  c/ Errors /x.  2. 

\<m  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in  your  cheek     ....     Airs  IVeil^  i.  i. 

I  loved  him,  and  will  weep  My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss    ....  Kmg  7aAu,  iv.  3. 

IsBotnyteraiiBg  date  drunk  up  with  time? Richard  J  I.  v.  2. 

Despite  of  fate,  To  my  determined  time  thoo  gavest  new  date i  Henry  Vl.  iv.  6. 

Tka  to  be  baked  with  00  date  in  the  pie,  for  then  the  man's  date  *s  out  TroL  and  Crtu.  i.  a. 

Oatfivc  thy  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise      .    .    .     Titus  Andron.  i.  1. 

The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity:  We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hoodwinked  .    .    .  Romeo  and  Jmlitt^  t.  4. 

Uy  ibort  date  ol  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tade v.  3. 

Dabghtii.  —  So  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever  .    .    .    Merry  kVives,  iv.  a. 

Take  of  me  my  dai^ter,  and  with  her  my  fortunes Muck  Ado,  il  t. 

Tbebdasfhtersprofit  very  greatly  under  you        Level's  L.  Lost,  vi.  2. 

litlieirdaughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them iv.  a. 

Wkh  cunning  hast  thou  filched  ray  daughter's  heart Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father  ....  Mer.  0/  Venicef  i.  a. 

Ut  dtoofh  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manners ii.  3. 

Mrdaagkter!  O  my  ducats!  O  my  daughter  I   Fled  with  a  Christian  I ii.  8. 

I  m,  By  dai^ter  b  my  flesh  and  blood iil  i* 

lanallthedaoghtersof  my  father's  house,  And  all  the  brothers  too.    .    .    .  7\oe^h  Night/n.  a- 

Thy  SODS  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom Wistief'sTaU^^,  i, 

Stia  harping  on  my  daughter :  yet  he  Knew  me  not  at  first Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Ooe  fair  daughter,  and  no  more.  The  which  he  loved  passing  well ii.  a. 

HyoQ  can  me  Jepbthab,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well ii.  a. 

^^^  bare  his  dai^hters  brought  him  to  this  pass  ? King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Nothing  couM  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters     ....     iii.  4. 

T  was  this  flesh  begot  Those  pelican  daughters iii.  4. 

Trust  not  your  daughters'  minds  By  what  you  see  them  act Othello,  i.  i. 

That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  ok)  man's  daughter,  It  is  most  tnw i.  3* 

I  tbiok  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too i.  3* 

VoQ  are  the  k>rd  of  duty ;  I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here*s  my  husband i.  3> 

Daw.  -  Nighthigales  answer  daws Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

la  thcM  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw  .    .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  «iB  wear  my  heart  opon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at Othello,  \.  i. 

Dawsoc— As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is,  Vou  shall  hear  more  ere  morning  Meas./or  Meas.w.i. 

Alas,  poor  Harry  ol  England  I  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do      ....      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Bot  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired Titus  A  ndron.  u.  2. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long :  And  then,  they  say,  no  s|»rit  dares  stir       Hamlet,  L  1. 

Swih,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning  May  bare  the  raven's  eye  Cymbelitu,  il  a. 

Day.  ~  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore  it  ? Tempest,  iL  1. 

As  1  hope  For  quiet  days,  hla  issue,  and  long  life     ....  ' iv.  i. 

never  till  this  cby  Saw  I  him  toudied  with  anger  so  distempered iv.  i. 

^isachronicleof  day  by  day.  Not  a  relation  forabreakfiut v.  i. 

Vere  't  not  aflSection  chains  thy  tender  days Tif>o  Gen.  qf  Verona,  i.  i. 

now  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  I i.  3. 

«^  ose  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ;  His  srears  but  y6ung,  but  his  experience  old  ii.  4< 

^Ble»  I  look  on  SilvM  in  the  day,  There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon iii.  i. 

Youthful  still !  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  t Merry  fVives,  \\\.  i. 

This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news Meas. /or  Meas.  va.  2. 

Asd  those  eyes  the  break  of  day,  Ligbu  that  do  mislead  the  mom iv.  1. 

^^oodoorrow ;  for,  as  I  Cake  it,  it  is  almost  day iv.  a. 
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Day.  —  Drunk  roany  times  a  day,  il  not  many  days  entirely  dmnk     ....    Mtas./or  Mems.  ht.  *. 

1 11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help C»mt,  ^ Errwr*^  i.  i. 

In  the  stirring  passage  ol  the  day  A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it iii.  i. 

He  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  Muck  Ad0,  n.  i. 

I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband it.  1. 

Your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day iL  1. 

0  day  untowardly  turned !  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  I iiL  2. 

And,  with  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man     ....      r.  i. 

And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day Z#cvV  L,  L^tit  i.  r. 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow ! i.  i. 

Appertaining  to  thy  )'Oung  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender La. 

If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see i.  a. 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! iv*  3- 

Her  favour  turns  the  foshion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  ....      iv.  3. 

1  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion v.  i. 

In  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon v.  r. 

I  have  seen  the  day  o<  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion v.  a. 

From  day  to  day  Visit  the  speechless  sick  and  still  converse  With  groaning  wretches     ...  y.  a. 

It  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  And  then  't  will  end v.  2. 

Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon      Mid.  N.  Drta$m^  i.  i. 
Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night ;  Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  L  1. 

A  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  sununer's  day ;  a  moat  Jovely  gentleman-like  man  .    .    .  .  i  3. 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day ii.  3. 

The  son  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  As  he  to  me iii.  a. 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon iii.  2. 

Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day iii.  2. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day.  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds    ....  iv.  1. 

O  most  courageous  day!  O  most  happy  hour  I      .    .    .    .' iv.  2. 

Joy>  gentle  friends!  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts! v.  i. 

0  night  with  hue  so  black  I  O  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not  1 t.  1. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day.  Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray t.  1. 

Trip  away ;  nuke  no  stay ;  Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day t.  i. 

SnaiK^low  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild<at Mer.  ^  Vtnice^  ii.  5. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  band ii.  9. 

*T  is  a  day  Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid v.  t. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun     ....      t.  1. 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living As  You  Likt  Itfi.  \. 

Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day i.  a. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days,  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church   .    .      ii.  7. 
True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days,  And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolled  to  church  ii.  7. 

1  was  seven  ofthe  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  before  you  came iii.  a. 

Foreverandaday.  — Say 'a  day, 'without  the 'ever' iv.  i. 

Every  ofthis  happy  number  That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us ▼.  4. 

I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see Tarn,  o/tlu  SArew,  i  2. 

Nay,  I  ni  fit  you.  And  not  be  all  day  neither AU*s  H^tU^n.  t. 

This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night  Must  wear  your  spirits  low ▼.  1. 

Since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one,  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs  ▼.  1. 

His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done Twlfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act  That  day t.  1. 

As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  That  severs  day  from  night t.  i. 

A  foolish  thing  %vas  but  a  toy,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day v.  1. 

In  those  unpledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl WmUt^s  Tmle^  i.  2. 

Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest ;  it  is  but  weakness  To  breathe  matter  thus ii.  3. 

I  never  saw  The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  —  A  savage  clamour  I in.  3. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a iv.  3. 

In  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims,  diall  he  be  set  against  a  bridc-wall iv.  4. 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night Kitif  JMm^  i.  1. 
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DAT.— TMs  day  hath  made  Much  work  for  tears  in  nmny  an  English  mother   .    .    itTMif  7oAm,  ii.  1. 
To  sakfoniie  this  day  the  gkmoos  sun  Stays  in  his  course  and  playa  the  alchemist  ....     iii.  i. 

The  year!;  course  that  brings  this  day  idx>ut  Shall  nerer  see  it  but  a  holiday iii.  1. 

A  sicked  day,  and  not  a  boiy  day  I iii  i. 

What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done,  That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set? .    .     iiL  i. 

Rather  turn  this  day  oat  of  the  week,  This  day  0^ shame,  oppression,  perjury iiL  1. 

Ob  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ;  No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made  ...     iiL  i. 

This  diT.  an  things  begun  oome  to  ill  end ! iiL  1. 

Ym  ahall  have  no  cause  To  curse  the  foir  proceedings  of  this  day iiL  1. 

The  prood  day,  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Is  all  too  wanton iii.  3. 

k  ietfite  of  brooded  watchful  day,  I  would  into  thy  bosom  poor  my  thoughts iii.  3. 

What  hare  yon  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ?  —  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness   ....     iii.  4. 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day,  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event iiL  4. 

So  I  vere  out  of  prison  and  k^  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long iv.  i. 

To  choke  hb  days  With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  hw  youth iv.  a. 

The  day  ihall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I,  To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow v.  $• 

Xasy  yean  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  I     .    Rickmrd  II.  L  i. 

Each  day  ttill  better  other's  happiness ! i.  1. 

Shones  ny  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow,  And  pluck  nights  from  me L  3. 

Which  elder  days  shaU  r^n  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert ii.  3. 

Hii  tnasou  wfll  sit  bloshii^  in  his  face.  Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day iii.  a. 

Oseday  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth  ....  iii.  a. 
Or  «oe,  destruction,  ruin,  and  decay  ;  The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day  .  .  iiL  a. 
Like  ao  unseasonable  stormy  day,  Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores     ...     iii  a. 

Mea  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  sute  and  inclination  of  the  day iiL  a. 

And  tend  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days !   What  more  remains  ? iv.  1. 

What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ^ x  Htnry  !V.\,  %. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days,  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come? L  3. 

h  ihe  closing  of  some  glorious  day * iii.  a. 

The  day  k»ks  pale  At  his  distemperatnre v.  1. 

Thos  owcst  God  a  death.  —  'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  kMth  to  pay  him  before  his  day    .      v.  1. 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  swoet  a  hope v.  a. 

0,  aoeh  a  day.  So  fought,  so  folk>wed,  and  so  fiiirly  won  1 a  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

IWa  death  rode  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days ! ii.  4. 

The  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquainunoe  are  dead  I  iii.  a. 

To  OB  an  That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before iv.  1. 

He  bath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity iv.  4. 

As  sadden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day iv.  4. 

The  si^ided  days  And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon iv.  4. 

Aswnnerbird,  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings  The  lifting  up  of  day iv.  4. 

lAe  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day.  That  scalds  with  safety iv.  5. 

That  actioo  hence  borne  out.  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days iv.  5. 

Ve  oodcrRand  him  well.  How  he  comes  o*er  us  with  our  wilder  days Nenry  V.  L  a. 

No  avhwarddaim.  Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-banished  days' .    ^    .....    .      iL  4. 

Behieeu  the  prtmiise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  Piasters  now    ^    , ii.  4. 

Oar  oqtectation  hath  this  day  an  end .^    ..    .     iii.  3. 

^e  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it     .    .    .     iv.  1. 

^tadbf  op  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep ^    *    .    .     iv.  1. 

He  that  ootlivjs  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home.  Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named  iv.  3. 
Be  that  dudl  live  this  day.  and  see  old  age.  Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours  .  .  iv.  3. 
All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  11  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day    .    .    .     iv.  3. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world.  But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered iv.  3. 

Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days,  Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars  i  Henry  VI.  L  a. 
The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled.  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth  ii.  Sk 

Never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass.  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hnth  dnaa.  a  Henry  VI.  iL  i. 

TWiemniita  lilh  ihii  hrinhtest  day  a  cloud iL  4. 

Thepady,  bbbbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea iv.  1. 
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Day.  —  Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day 3  fftmy  VI.  ii.  i. 

Theshephenl,  blowing  of  bis  nails.  Can  ueither  can  it  perfect  day  nor  night 11.5. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ;  How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ii.  5. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bright  shining  day,  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud ....       ▼.  3> 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night,  Though  *t  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  Richard  III.  L  4. 

Now  have  1  done  a  good  day's  work ii.  1 . 

Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days,  How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  I     .    .    .    .      ii.  4. 

Retailed  to  all  posterity,  Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day ^ iiL  i . 

We  have  not  yet  set  do«-n  this  day  of  triumph.    To-morrow,  b  mine  opinion,  is  too  sodden  .     iiL  4. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow,  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days iiL  7. 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth!    ...     W.  4. 
Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days ;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .    .     it.  4. 

Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light;  ncH*,  night,  thy  rest! iv.  4. 

A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody ' r.  3. 

Each  following  day  Became  the  next  day's  master Henry  VIII,  L  i. 

They  are  ever  forward— In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows iv.  i. 

Many  days  shall  see  her,  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it v.  5. 

The  busy  day,  Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows     ....    Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 
Outlive  thy  dither's  days,  And  fameU  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise!    .    .    .     Tihts  Andron.  L  t. 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw L  i. 

God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days iv.  3. 

We'll  follow  where  thou  lead' St,  Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day v.  i. 

Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days R^meo  and  yuliei,  L  3. 

For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days L  5. 

This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend ;  This  but  begins  the  woe iiL  1. 

Come,  night ;  come,  Romeo ;  come,  thou  day  in  night iii.  2. 

So  tedious  is  this  day  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival  To  an  impatient  child iii.  a. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops iii.  5. 

I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day.in  the  hour,  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days   ....     iii.  5. 

One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness,  Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy iii.  5. 

Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play.  Alone,  in  company uL  5. 

O  woe  !  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day  I  Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day ! iv.  5. 

0  day!  O  day  !  O  day !  O  hateful  day !  Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  thi» iv.  5. 

'T  is  inferred  to  us,  His  days  are  foul  and  his  drink  dangerous Timon  of  Athens^  iiL  5. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  to  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day yniins  Casar^  i.  t. 

And  there  have  sat  The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation i.  s. 

Once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores i.  a. 

We  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure i.  3. 

1  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars.  Give  guess  how  near  to  day ii.  i. 

It  b  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ;  And  that  craves  wary  walking ii.  t. 

Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day ii.  i. 

That  we  sh;ill  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time  And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  »tand  upon  .     iii.  i. 

But  this  same  day  Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun v.  i. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come! v.  t. 

It  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end,  And  then  the  end  is  known v.  1. 

The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !   Our  day  is  gone ;  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done  I    v.  3. 

Let 's  away.  To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day »    .    .      v.  5. 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen Mmcheth^  i.  3. 

Come  what  come  may.  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day i.  3. 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them i.  3, 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ;  and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report i.  5. 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath,  Balm  of  hurt  minds ii.  a. 

By  the  clock,  't  is  day,  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp iL  4. 

Come,  seeling  night,  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day iii.  a. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ;  Whiles  night's  black  agenu  to  their  preys  do  rouse  ill  a. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day iiL  3. 

It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gMh  Is  added  to  her  wounds hr.  3. 
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DiT.— When sbalttlKM]  see  thy  wholesome da]rs again? Mac6etJk,iv.  $. 

Ohatt  irpon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived iv.  3. 

Rewve  what  cheer  you  may :  The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day iv.  3. 

I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand  That  chambers  will  be  safe v.  4. 

To-BWTcnr,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day ...      v.  5. 

The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours,  And  little  is  to  do v.  7. 

By  these  I  see,  So  great  a  day  as  thb  is  cheaply  bought v.  8. 

Tliis  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day NamUt^'x.  i. 

Dolk«itb  his  lofty  and  sbrill-eounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day i.  i. 

Aad  it  niKt  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man i.  3. 

0  day  and  n%ht,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! i.  5. 

Bfiii^  of  so  young  dajrs  brought  up  with  him,  And  sith  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  .    .    .     .      ii.  3. 

Wlutdoty  is,  Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time ii.  2. 

Gndag  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet  With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy iii.  i. 

Row  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? iii.  1. 

Fan  I  woald  beguile  llie  tedious  day  with  sleep iii.  a. 

SsA  do  soch  bitter  buaness  as  the  day  Would  quake  to  look  on iii.  2. 

Ths  physic  but  prolong  thy  sickly  days iii.  3. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  ....      v.  1. 

Til  the  breathing  time  <^  day  with  me v.  2. 

M«  nake  content  with  his  fortunes  fit.  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day   .    .    .  Kin^  Lear^  iii.  2. 

1  OB  k  throng  even  from  my  boyish  days Oihello^ui. 

Oar  loves  and  comforts  should  increase.  Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! ii.  1. 

My  salad  days,  When  I  was  green  in  jiidgement :  cold  in  blood Ant.  andCleo.  i.  5. 

Ve  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  diinking  ......      ii.  a. 

I  lad  rather  fast  from  all  four  days  Than  drink  so  much  in  one ii.  7. 

The  bright  day  is  done.  And  we  are  for  the  dark v.  a. 

Aad  erery  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay  A  day's  work  in  him CymMint^  i.  5. 

Quke  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come ii.  4< 

Hake  pastime  with  OS  a  day  or  two,  or  longer iii.  1. 

Coisider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war:  the  day  Was  yours  by  accident v.  5. 

1^  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  Ml  be Pericles,  i.  2. 

And  (he  is  fair  too,  is  she  not?— As  a  fair  day  in  summer,  wondrous  fair ii.  5. 

Datught.  —  We  bum  daylight;  here,  read,  read,  read Merry  IVivesy  ii.  i. 

1  lave  a  good  eye,  trade :  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight AfMtk  Ado^n.  i. 

ThM  shalt  bay  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see Mid.  N.  Dream,,  iii.  2. 

TUsB^ht  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick;  It  looks  a  little  paler Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  t. 

1^1^  and  champain  discovers  not  more :  this  is  open Twelfth  Night ^\\.  i. 

Alas  the  day,  how  loath  3rou  are  to  offend  daylight  I TroL  and  Cress,  tii.  a. 

Locks^dayhght  out.  And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night Romep  and  yuliett  \.  i, 

Cooe,  we  born  daylight,  hoi— Nay,  that's  not  so i.  4. 

Yoa  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I :  It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales iii.  5. 

Dud.— EiMo'  in  And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead     ....    Com,  0/  Errors.,  iii.  i. 

And  she  u  dead,  sbndered  to  death  by  villains MuckAdo^y.  i. 

t^nves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead.  Till  death  be  uttered.  Heavily,  heavily v.  3. 

Now  an  1  dead.  Now  am  I  fled ;  My  soul  is  in  the  sky Mid.  N.  Dream^y,  i, 

U  kiQed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

It  strdtcs  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  . iii.  3. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead Ali^s  IVell/x.  u 

^Hko  yoQ  are  dead,  yoa  should  be  such  a  one  As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem  iv.  a. 

Then  stand  tin  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram  dead IVinUr^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Tke  fire  is  dead  with  grief ,  Being  create  for  comfort ICingr  yohn,  iv.  i. 

This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead  Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

l^nw  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

He  (k(h  so  that  doth  belie  the  dead.  Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive i.  i. 

Unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more ;  Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

TboQgh  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep :  advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness     .    .     iii.  & 
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DsAD.— Becomes  it  thee  to  uunt  his  valiant  age  And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  hail  dead?  t  Htn,  VI,  iiu  a. 
If  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass  a  Htnry  VI.  iv.  lOc 
Would  i  were  dead  I  if  God's  good  will  were  so 3  Htmy  VI,  ii.  5. 

0  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead ;  Too  deep  and  dead Rklutrd  Ut,  iv.  4. 

To  as  much  end  As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead .    ,  Htnry  VlU.'x,  1. 

Alack  the  day !  he 's  gone,  he 's  killed,  he 's  dead Rotm,  amd  JulkU  iii*  a. 

1  rather  choose  To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you Julhu  Cmsar^  iiL  it- 

Almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more  Than  would  make  up  his  message  .    .    .     Macbeth^  i.  5. 

The  sleepmg  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures ii.  2. 

Better  be  with  the  dead,  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace iii.  a. 

And  the  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streeu HamiUi,  L  i. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night i.  a. 

How  now!  a  rat?    Dead,  for  a  ducal,  dead ! iiL  4. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  He  vk  dead  and  gone iv.  5. 

Imperious  Cxsar,  dead  and  turned  today,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  tke  wind  away    ...      v.  i. 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives;  She 's  dead  as  earth Kin£  Lear^  v.  3. 

We  used  To  say  the  dead  are  well Ani.  and  CU0,  iu  5. 

Dbai>killing.  — Else  I  swoon  With  this  dead>killing  news Ruhard  III.  iv,  i. 

Dradlv.  —  If  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly Muck  /4d>,  v.  i. 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i*  the  imminent  deadly  breach OtktUo^  t  3. 

Dbap.  —  My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  bear C^m.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

'  Full  of  ire,  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire RicMard  If.  L  i. 

And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf,  Till  I  have  told  this  slander i.  1. 

I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life.  —  Wrath  makes  bin  deaf 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision.    .    .    .     Tr^L  mnd  Cress,  u.  a. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses Rstmee  mnd  ymiietj  ui.  x. 

Dbafnbss.  — Dost  thou  hear? — Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness Tempest,  x.  z. 

I  have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  GaJen :  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness a  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

Dbai..— Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man   .    .    ,  Mtr.  0/ Venice  ^L  i. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much,  Which  holds  him  much  to  have  ....  Al/*s  ffV//,  iiL  2. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I  .  Twelfth  Nighty  in.  1. 

You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  given  freely lVi$$ter's  Ttde^i.  t. 

What  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  I  .    .1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

But  one  half-pennjrworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! ii.  4. 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith iiL  1. 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal Titus  Andran.  in.  1. 

Then  away  she  started  To  deal  with  grief  alone Ki$t£  Lear^  iv.  3. 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind iv.  7. 

Dbalbrs.  — Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit  .  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  2. 
Dbaling.  —  If  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing Meas>/or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughu  of  others  .    .    .  Mer.  4(f  Venice^  i.  3. 

Were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm.  You  should  find  better  dealing      .    .  Twei/ik  Night,  iii.  3.  . 

There  b  no  honesty  in  such  dealing a  Henry  IV.  H.  i. 

All  will  come  to  nought.  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought   .    .     Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

Out  with  It  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing Henry  VIII,  iii.  i. 

Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural  dealing King  Lear,  iiL  3. 

Knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit.  Of  human  dealings Otkelto^  vk,  3. 

Dbalt.  -- 1  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me :  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt  .    .  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

.   I  protest,  I  have  d«alt  most  directly  in  thy  affair Othello^  Iv.  a. 

Pbar.  —Thou  Shalt  buy  this  dear  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see ...    .   Mid,  H.  Dream^  iiL  a. 

Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard Mer.  ^  Venice,  L  1. 

I  am  nuurried  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself iv.  1. 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear Ali^s  IVetL,  v.  3. 

You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  given  freely Winiet's  Tale,  \.  1. 

A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear .  1  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! R0me0  and  JnlieC,  L  5. 
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StaAS.  -  Tkn  is  den-  mercy,  and  thoa  sccst  it  not Rom*^  and  JmIuU  ui.  3. 

it  dor  to  IDC  as  are  tbc  ruddy  drc^  That  visit  my  sad  haart ynims  Casaff  \u  1. 

Uk  be  found  so,  son>e  will  dear  abide  it ili.  a. 

Wbm  she  was  dear  to  us,  ^nre  did  bold  her  so ;  But  now  her  price  is  £aU*ii    .    .    .     /Cimg^  Lfor,  i.  i. 

Yoor  dew  bcs  dead.  And  your  unblest  fate  hies OUuUoy  ▼.  i. 

Tk^'s  more  Than  some,  wliose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours.  Can  justly  boast  ol  .      Cymi*litUf  vl.  3. 

Dbaok.— >  I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  Iriend Two  Gen.  ijf  ygrp$ta^  n,  t, 

Mne  vmn  selTs  better  psu^.  Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart  Cam.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

Dearer  than  eye»«ight,  space,  and  liberty;  Beyond  what  can  be  valued   ....     King  Lear  t\.  v. 

DuusT.  —  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,  As  't  were  a  careless  uifle.    .     Macbttk^  i.  4. 

WaaU  1  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  I     ....      Hawdti,  i.  2. 

DKAmi.  —  Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in.  By  longing  lor  that  food    Two  Gtn.  0/  Verona^  ii.  7. 

Cetibkely  storms  make  nsen  expect  a  dearth Rkkard  III.u.  i. 

Hb  ininsioci  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him     ....     Hamlet^  v.  a. 

Dk&t«.  —The  wills  above' be  done !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death Tempest,  L  i. 

Bug  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore Two  Gem.  of  Verona^  i.  1. 

1  fy  Mt  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom :  Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death iii  i. 

I  had  radker  be  set  quick  i*  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips!  .    .    .  Merry  Wives^  iiL  4. 

1  aftered  the  pan^  of  ^ee  several  deaths Hi.  5. 

IVse  is  <fivinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death v.  i. 

Lct'wDe  own  judgement  ^>attem  out  my  death     ....         JtUas./or  Metu.n.  u 

Be  abeohoe  for  death;  either  death  or  life  Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter iii.  1. 

Tboa  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey,  And  death  unloads  thee iii.  1. 

Tci  a  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths !  yet  death  we  fear iii.  i. 

Tbtt  wtU  free  3roor  hfe.  But  fetter  you  till  death iii.  i. 

Dsf«at  thou  fhe  ?     The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension iii.  i. 

Vkat  says  mj  brother  ?  '^-  Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  —  And  shamed  life  a  hateful iii.  1. 

Isa  paradise  To  what  we  fear  of  death iii.  1. 

A  mas  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a  dranken  sleep iv.  a. 

O,  death's  a  great  disguiser;  and  you  may  add  to  it iv.  a. 

A  cwEjtuie  nnprepared,  unmeet  for  death iv.  3. 

If  «as  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death  Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on v.  i. 

That  ISH  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death.  Than  that  which  lives  to  fear v.  i. 

f  oave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ;  T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it v.  i. 

ftticwe  my  fall.  And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  i. 

JAA  bat  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds  A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death L  i. 

Htfr  most  end  the  story  of  my  life ;  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death i.  i. 

He  gxias  by  death  chat  hath  such  means  to  (Ue iii.  a. 

^e  wovU  hu^h  me  Out  of  myself^  press  me  to  death  with  wit Muck  Ado^  iiL  1. 

]i  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks.  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling iii.  i. 

Deuh  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame  That  may  be  wished  im iv.  i. 

Sbe  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains v.  i. 

Vbi^  I  bad  rather  seal  with  my  death  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame v.  i. 

Doae  to  death  by  slanderoos  tongues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies v.  3. 

Ttmtli^  In  guerdon  of  her  wrongs,  Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies v.  3. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame v.  3. 

Grwca*  yawn  and  3rield  yotir  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered.  Heavily,  heavily v.  3. 

A^  then  grace  ns  in  the  disgrace  of  death Levels  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

The  sexUen  hand  of  death  dose  up  mine  eye! v.  3. 

T«  aiyv^  vrild  laughter  in  the  throat  (tf  death  ?    It  cannot  be v.  2. 

nihrr  to  (Se  the  death  or  to  abjure  For  ever  the  society  of  men MixL  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

*T  is  pardy  my  own  fault;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy iii.  3. 

V^  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end iiL  a. 

The  ikrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death  Of  Learning v.  i. 

Tide  Efc.  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay v.  i. 

YW  doth  o/a  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad v.  i. 

Boiy  ^ffTT  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations Mer.  0/  Venice,  L  a. 
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D8ATH.~A  carrion  Death,  within  whose  empty  eye  There  is  a  written  scroU .    .  Mer.  0/  l^tuicg,  ii.  7. 

Made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband iiL  i. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death iv.  i. 

Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  roe  fair  in  death iv.  i. 

Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers As  You  Like  It^  ii.  6. 

For  my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end il  6. 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image! Tarn,  9/ the  Shrrw^  Indue  \. 

Beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread iv.  3. 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  .     AU*s  H'e//,  i.  i. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever ii.  3. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth iiL  4. 

Let  death  and  honesty  Go  with  your  impositions iv.  4. 

Doth  he  not  mend  ?— Yes,  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him    .    .    Tvoelftk  Nighty  i.  5. 

Come  away,  come  away,  death,  And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid iL  4. 

Let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy ii.  5. 

And  I,  most  jocund,  apt  and  willingly,  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die  ...  v.  1. 
I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death  Had  been  more  merciful     ....   Winter's  Tale^  iL  3. 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth  Of  trembling  winter iv.  4. 

I  Will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee  As  thou  art  tender  to  't    ....   « it.  4. 

Stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them  With  divers  deaths  in  death t.  1. 

Prepare  To  see  the  life  as  lively  roocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death v.  3. 

Now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  diaps  with  steel ;  The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth  Kin§  yokny  ii.  i. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags ii.  i. 

As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point  At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death  .    .      ii.  i. 

No,  not  Death  himself  In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory ii.  i. 

If  thou  grant  my  need,  Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith iiL  1. 

That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle  That  &ith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need     .    .     iii.  1. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  aa  By  heaven,  I  would  do  it iii.  3. 

Death,  death ;  O  antiable  lovely  death !  Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness  I  .  .  iiL  4. 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death      ...     iv.  a. 

0  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty  I iv.  3. 

To  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death v.  a. 

And  in  his  forehead  sits  A  bare-ribbed  death r.  a. 

1  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death  Right  in  thine  eye v.  4. 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts.  Leaves  them  inviuble v.  7. 

'T  is  strange  that  death  should  sing     . v.  7. 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan,  Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ...      v.  7. 

But  my  fair  name.  Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave Richard  11,  L  1. 

Not  Mck,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death,  But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath  .  .  L  3. 
Would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life,  How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  I    .    .    .    .      ii.  i. 

Though  death  be  ftoor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe ii.  1. 

Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death  I  spy  life  peering iL  1. 

More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me  Than  Bolingbroke  to  England iii.  t. 

The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day  . iiL  x 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth        .    .     iiL  a. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings iii.  a. 

Within  the  hollow  crown  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king  Keeps  Death  his  court  .  iii.  a. 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ;  Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath  .  iiL  a. 
I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet.  To  grim  necessity,  and  he  and  I  Will  keep  a  league  till  death  .  .  t.  1. 
Then  his  cheek  looked  pale,  And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death  .    .    .    .   x  Henry  /K.  L  3. 

Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him ii.  i. 

I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fiiir  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging ii.  a. 

I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow    .....     iii.  x. 

I  am  out  of  iear  Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year iv.  1. 

Thou  owest  God  a  death.  —  'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day    .    .  v.  i. 

The  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  toninie v.  4. 

Death  liath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day,  Though  many  dearer ▼.4. 
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DuTR.  —  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  de«th  with  a  nwt a  Htnry  IV.  i.  a. 

Led  ha  powcn  to  death  And  winking  leaped  into  deatraction i.  3. 

Ttei  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  \ ii.  4. 

I^ath,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  ceruin  to  all :  all  shall  die iii.  a. 

Bjr  Bj  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but  once :  we  owe  God  a  death iii.  a. 

To  eid  one  doabt  by  death  ReTiYes  two  greater  in  the  hein  of  life iv.  i. 

TIr  Mode  ol  death.  Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath iv.  a. 

Here  vas  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  I Htnry  V.'w.^ 

Tboc  grey  fedts,  the  poreuiTants  of  death,  Ne8tor>Kke  aged  in  an  a^  of  care .    .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Theaffoitratorsof  despairs,  Just  death,  Idnd  umpire  of  men's  miseries ii.  5. 

E^okalance,  And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair iii.  2. 

Net  {earing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress,  But  always  readute  in  most  extremes      ...      iv.  i. 
Veation  almost  stops  my  breath.  That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death     ...      iv.  3. 

ThoQ  aadc  death,  which  laughest  us  here  to  scorn iv.  7. 

Nov.  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all %  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

Tike  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight ;  For  by  his  death  we  do  perc^ve  his  guilt ii.  3. 

Ib  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy iii.  3. 

Witfi  his  sool  fled  all  my  worldly  sdace,  For  aeeing  him  I  see  my  life  in  death iii.  a. 

^1^  a  iign  it  is  of  eril  life.  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I iii.  3. 

0  God,  forgive  him  I     So  Ixitd  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life iii.  3. 

Nov  death  shall  scop  his  dismal  threatening  sound 3  Henry  VJ.  ii.  6. 

I>«kckndy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life ii.  6. 

Ib  the  dovnfidl  of  his  mellowed  years,  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Biad  night  o'erabade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life ! Richard  III.  i.  3. 

^^  ogjy  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  I    Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  .    .  i.  4. 

Had yoo  sod)  leisure  in  time  (tf  death  To  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep? i.  4. 

^iideath  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ;  I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love il  1. 

B^death  hath  sitatched  my  hu^>and  from  mine  arms ii.  t. 

Dctfb  aukes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror iii.  1. 

Get  thee  hence  I     Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels iv.  1. 

^Werity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death iv.  4. 

A  befi-hooDd  that  doth  bant  us  all  to  death iv.  4. 

La  iKk  a  desperate  bay  c^  death,  Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft iv.  4. 

A^  wf  deadi  I  wish  no  other  herald.  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions  .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
r»e,  farce,  and  death.  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can      ....     Troi.  a$$d  Creu.  iv.  a. 

If ifij  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life C^rwianms^  i.  6. 

I^eath,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ii.  1. 

'^anfry,  does  forget  that  ever  He  heard  the  name  of  death iii.  1. 

^*II  give  htm  death  by  inches v.  4. 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ;  But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death  Tii.  A  nd.  iii.  i. 

M  iooo  the  canker  death  eau  up  that  plant Romeo  and  Jvlut^  ii.  3. 

^  love^devooring  death  do  what  he  dare,  It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine    ....      ii.  6. 

^eB,  death 's  the  end  of  all iii.  3. 

^honiUeconcdt  of  death  and  night iv.  3. 

I^oth  lies  00  her  Kke  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field iv.  5. 

I^nh,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail.  Ties  up  my  tongue iv.  5. 

^«ae  &iiY  to  rejoice  auid  solace  in,  And  cruel  death  hath  catched  it  from  my  sight  I     •    .     iv.  5. 

^  oft  «hea  men  are  au  the  point  of  death  Have  they  been  merry ! v.  3. 

Dead,  that  hath  sndted  the  honey  of  thy  breath,  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty    .    .  v.  3. 

Aad  dnih*s  pale  flag  is  not  advatKed  there v.  3. 

^  aith  a  ligbleoos  kiss  A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death v.  3. 

^■^  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre v.  3. 

SethoDowin  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other,  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  yulhts  Ceesar^  i.  2. 

^  ^  fods  90  speed  me  as  I  love  The  name  of  honqur  more  than  I  fear  death I  3. 

<^o«»di  6e  many  times  before  their  deaths ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once   .    .      ii.  a  ■ 

^<na|  ihat  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come .      ii.  2. 

Ht4u  cou  off  twenty  jcxn  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  yeara  of  fearing  death iii  i. 
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D3ATH.  —Joy  for  his  forlune ;  honour  for  bis  Talour ;  aod  death  for  his  ambitkni  yulimt  Gnor,  !u.  a. 

When  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death iii.  s. 

You  shall  not  come  to  them.  —  Nothing  but  death  shall  sUy  me w,  %, 

He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death MmebttK  i.  4. 

When  in  swinish  sleep  Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death L  7. 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  themi  Whether  they  live  or  die ii>  a* 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath,  Balm  of  hurt  minds ii.  a. 

Strange  screams  of  death,  And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible ii.  3- 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit,  And  look  on  death  itself  I ii.  3* 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ;  The  least  a  death  to  nature iiL  4. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane.  Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane ▼.  3. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  l*he  way  to  dusty  death v.  5. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fifurer  death  . v.  8. 

Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death  The  memory  be  green Htumirt,  \.  a. 

Tell  Why  thy  canonised  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  Have  burst  their  cercmeots L  4. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live    .    .      ii.  a. 

Ay,  there  ^s  the  rub  :  For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come iiL  i. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  The  undiscovered  country iiL  1. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare.  Even  for  an  ^g-shell iv.  4. 

To  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men iv.  4. 

Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places  Gives  me  superfluous  death    ....••..      tv.  5. 

And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe iv.  7. 

He  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life .....'    v.  1. 

This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest v.  a. 

0  proud  death.  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ? v.  a. 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause .      v.  a. 

Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit,  To  end  itself  by  death? Kimf  Ltar^  iv.  6. 

^That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once v.  3. 

Then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  physician OtMUt  i.  3. 

'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death iiL  3. 

1  will  withdraw,  To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death  For  the  fair  devd     ....     iiL  3. 
Who  tells  me  true,  tltough  in  his  ule  lie  death,  I  hear  lum  as  he  flattered   »    »    Atit.  and  CUo.  L  a. 

I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upon  her .La. 

Like  the  tokened  pestilence.  Where  death  is  sure     .    .    .    • iii.  10. 

Tlte  next  time  I  do  fight.  I  'U  nuke  death  love  me     ,  • iiL  13. 

Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life  Than  death  and  honour iv.  a. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him • iv.  9. 

Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once.  And  that  she  has  discharged iv.  14. 

I  will  be  A  bridq^oom  in  my  death,  and  run  into  *t  As  to  a  lover's  bed Iv.  14. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ;  only  I  here  importune  death  awhile iv.  15. 

Then  is  it  sin  To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death.  Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  •    .    .    .    .    iv.  15. 
Let  's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us  .    .    .    .     .    .    iv.  15. 

Where  art  thou,  death ?    Come  hither,  come!  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen v.  a. 

The  stroke  of  death  b  as  a  lover's  pinch.  Which  hurts,  and  is  desired v.  a. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  More  sharp  than  this  is Cymbtlitu^  I.  1. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too v.  5. 

There 's  other  work  in  hand :  I  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death v.  5. 

Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  enterprise PericU*%  L  1. 

And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist  For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  redst   .    .    .  L  i. 

Death  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror,  Who  tells  us  life 's  but  breath L  1. 

Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death,  I  wait  the  sharpest  blow L  i. 

The  shipman's  toil,  With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death .    .  i.  3. 

The  seaman's  whistle  Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death iii.  1. 

Tie  my  treasure  up  m  silken  bags,  To  please  the  fool  and  death      .    • iii.  a. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again iii.  a. 

Dkath-countbrpbiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  lil.  3. 
Dbath's-hbad.— 1  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  Mer.^Venicti  L  a. 
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DBATM'f-HZAa  —  I  make  as  good  use  oC  it  a»  many  a  man  doth  ol  a  Death*t-bead  i  Htnry  IV.  iU.  3. 
DitATB.  —  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure ,    Com.  0/ Errws^^v.  u 

My  Kate  Sonib  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate King  Ltar^  v.  i. 

DnATBMBsrr.— After  mnch  debatement.  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour  Mnu.for  Mea*.  v.  i. 
Bbiating.  — I  am  debating  of  my  present  store •  Mtr.  0/ yenkt/x.  i. 

£u]y  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro a  Htnry  VI.  i.  i. 

Dmix  —  Id  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence  .  AWm  iVelL,  ii.  3. 
I^UTT.— Did  not  with  anbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  As  Y.  L.  It^  ii.  3. 

Dbbonaik.  —As  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed.  As  bendii^  angels TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Ddt.  — He  that  dies  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee Tem/fstt'nlz. 

Aia'Timc  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou  reason! Com.  ^ Errors^'w.  %. 

Kaowing  bow  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it iv.  4. 

Cocsdenoes,  that  will  not  die  in  debt •    •    •  LcvoU  L.  Lost^  r.  a. 

For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe Afid.y.Dreamjula. 

Uy  chief  care  Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  d^ts Mtr.  0/  Venicty  i.  |. 

All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  a«e  you  at  my  death iii.  3. 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt      ............     Tom.  qftlu  Shrrm^  v.  2. 

And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity,  Go  hence  in  debt     .........     WinUr's  Talt,  \.  2. 

Wluitndies  day  and  night  To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 1  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

What  Dearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?     •    .    .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds :  but  she  '11  bereave  you  o*  the  deeds  too iii.  a. 

Dooaads  of  date-broke  hoods.  And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts    .    Timom  4if  Atktns^  iL  a. 

He  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts .      ii.  a. 

U  it  be  so  £ur  beyond  his  health,  Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts iii.  4. 

Tbeie  debts  may  well  be  called  desperate  ooes,  for  a  my«»iwftn  owes  *em , iii.  4. 

Id  Ske  nanner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  importimate  business      ............     iii.  6. 

Yoer  iOD,  ay  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt Macbeth^  v.  8. 

M(Mt  necessary 't  is  that  we  foiget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt .    .    .   HamltU  iii.  a. 

Pniics,  whidi  are  paid  as  debts.  And  aot  as  given Pericles^  iv.  Gower. 

Dkav.  — Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grossly  close  it  in  ,    .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  i. 

Tin  then  £iir  hope  most  hinder  life's  decay 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

Vbl  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come  Shall  be  applied     .......    King  Lear^  v.  3. 

^^vsn.  —  My  decayed  fair  A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair     .    .    .     Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  i. 

Tkt  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance iv.  3. 

I^KBAsaa  —  Mourning  for  the  death  Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary  .     Mid.  y.  Dream^  v.  i. 

l^eceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  m  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  a. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  a  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Dkht.  ~  This  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft.  Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title  Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

The  doableness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof    1    .    .    ,    .     Meas./or  Meas.'xxu  i. 

FteWe,  shallow,  weak.  The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit  .    •    .    .    Com.  qf  Errors,  iii.  a. 

That  lime  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  kwful  May  prove  coherent     .....  AU^s  iVeit,  iii.  7. 

Though  I  win  not  practise  to  deceive,  Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  letm     .    .     King  John,  i.  i. 

^Hiat  says  she,  &ir  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceiu? ...    ...  Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit? z  Henry  VI. m.  u 

That  is  good  deceit  Which  mates  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit ill  i. 

^>  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes! Richard  III.  W.  %. 

The  unuinted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit iii.  i. 

H  that  be  called  deceit,  I  will  be  honest,  And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  i. 

0.  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  I . Romeo  and  yuliet^  iii.  a. 

Who  oakes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit Pericles^  L  4. 

I^KnvB.— That  which  I  would  I  cannot,— With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

^^^  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  decetve,Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ?  Kingjohn^  v.  4. 

0.  she  deceives  me  Past  thought ! Othello,  i.  i. 

DiCu.Bu.  —  I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyei • Mnch  Ado,  v.  i, 

1  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember  the  style Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  i. 

The  vorld  is  still  deceived  with  ornament Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\.  %, 

^^^vns.  —  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more.  Men  were  decdvers  ever  .    .    .     Mnch  Adot'u.  3. 
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Dbcbmbbr.  —  Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed    .    ,    A*  Yim  Lihg  //,  iv.  i. 

Exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December  .    .      Mt$ck  Ado^'x.  1. 

He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December WinUr's  TaU^  i.  2. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat   .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

When  we  shall  hear  The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December Cymbelisu^  til  3. 

Decerns.  —  I  would  have  some  confidence  with  you  that  decerns  you  nearly  .  .  .  Much  Ado^  iii.  5. 
Decision.  —  Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth AWs  WelL,'\\\.  t. 

Ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

The  time  approaches  That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know Macbeth^  v.  4. 

Deck.  —  Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  I Twc  Gen,  0/  I'erona^  ii  i . 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten,  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck !  3  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Leaked  is  our  bark,  And,  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dj'ing  deck     .    .    .  Tinum  of  Athens^  iv.  a. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass Mid,  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Decline.  —  Far  more,  far  more  to  you  do  I  decline Com.  of  Errors^Wu  ». 

O,  tell,  tell.  —  I  '11  decline  the  whole  question Troi.  and  Cress,  n.  3. 

Declined.  —  He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply IVinier's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

I  am  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years Othello,  iii.  3. 

Decorum.  — The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  all  decorum  .  .  Meat,  for  Meas,  i.  3. 
Decree.  —  So  our  decrees,  Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead i.  3. 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

The  brain  may  devise  latn-s  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  Afer.  of  I'euice^  i.  a. 

On  our  quick'st  decrees  The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time  Steals  .     .    .    .    All*s  IVell,  v.  3. 

A  man  busied  about  decrees :  Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile  .  .  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
Decreed.  —  It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage Afnch  Ado,  i.  3. 

Ourselves  we  do  not  owe ;  What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so  ...  .  Tiuelfth  Sight,  i.  5. 
Dedicate.  —  Fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate  To  nothing  temporal  .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love      Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour  Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night    .     Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

This  night  he  dedicates  To  fair  content  and  you Henry  VI U.  \.  4. 

So  many  As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves,  Finding  it  so  inclined     ....  Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

1  dedicate  m3rself  to  your  sweet  pleasure Cymbeline,  i.  6.  - 

To  the  face  of  peril  Myself  I  Ml  dedicate v.  i. 

Dedicated.  —  All  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind Tempest,  i.  a. 

And  his  poor  self,  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air Timon  of  Athens^  vi. -x. 

Dedication.  —  Love,  without  retention  or  restraint,  All  his  in  dedication  .  .  Twelfth  Might,  v.  i. 
Deed.  —  For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  a. 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permisuve  pass,  And  not  the  punishment     .    .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  (ar  That  it  becomes  a  virtue iii.  i. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant  And  dull  to  all  proceedings      ....     iv.  4. 

1  partly  think  A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds,  Till  he  did  look  on  me v.  i. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  a. 

That  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy  ....     Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  I   So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world    .    .      v.  i. 

Little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality    ...      As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word?  is  it  a  true  thing? iii.  3. 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  r. 

I  will  compound  this  strife :  'T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize ii.  1. 

If  thou  proceed  As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  tliy  meed AU^s  IVell,  ii.  1. 

When  virtuous  things  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed ii.  3. 

Which,  if  it  speed.  Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed iii.  7. 

For  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to  friend  Till  your  deeds  gain  them v.  3. 

One  good  deed  dying  tongueless  Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that  .    .     H'intet's  Tale,  i.  s. 

To  do  this  deed,  promotion  follows La. 

How  his  piety  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! iii.  a. 

How  oft  the  sight  ofmeans  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  I King  yoktt,W.  i. 
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Deed.  — Tbe  deed,  which  both  our  tongoes  held  vik  to  name King  John^  iv.  2. 

The  earth  had  not  a  bole  to  hide  this  deed iv.  3. 

Renevned  fior  ibeir  deeds  as  for  from  home,  For  Christian  service Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Hk  devil,  chat  told  me  I  did  well,  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell v.  5. 

Ao  'twere  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  oo  thee,  1  am  a  very  villain  i  Henry  IV.  \\.  1. 

Is  aow  ^ve  To  gjace  this  tatter  age  with  noble  deeds v.  1. 

I  beseech  yoor  grace  let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds     ...      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

His  few  bad  words  are  matdied  with  as  few  good  deeds Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Whose  bkx»dy  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  qoake i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

1 11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

God  grant  me  too  Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! Richard  III,  i.  2. 

The  deed  you  undertake  b  damnable i.  4. 

He  dtat  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed i.  4. 

We  have  done  deeds  of  charity;  Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  lore  of  hate ii.  i. 

Tteiyranooos  and  bloody  deed  is  done iv.  3. 

T  ii  a  kind  of  gocMl  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  ik>  deeds     ....    Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Many  days  shall  see  her,  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it v.  5. 

Sbe  is  a  thenw  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  Tr^i.  and  Creu.  ii.  2. 

Whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  derours  the  deed  in  the  praise ii.  3. 

Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds :  b^t  she  *11  bereave  you  o*  the  deeds  too iii.  2. 

Tfiase  scraps  arc  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured*  As  £ut  as  they  are  made iii.  3. 

Matchless,  firm  of  word,  Speadcing  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue iv.  5. 

1  'D  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words iv.  5. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly CarialamUfW.  i. 

Re«ards  His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content  To  spend  the  time  to  end  it ii.  2. 

Let  deeds  express  What  *s  like  to  be  their  words iii.  1. 

ThoQ  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep v.  6. 

Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine Titus  Andron.K.  1. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee,  For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed iii.  a. 

h  presses  to  my  memory.  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners^  minds  Romeo  and  yuliet^  iii.  2. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  To  set  a  i^oss  on  foint  deeds Timonof  Athens,  \.  2. 

Yoa  andergo  too  strict  a  paradox,  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  £ur iii.  5. 

0  looovment  And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestowed iv.  3. 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  ....     ytUius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinbn  And  buy  men*s  voices  to  c(»nmend  our  deeds ii.  i. 

Let  DO  man  abide  thb  deed,  But  we  the  doers iii.  i. 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds iii.  i. 

This  foal  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth iii.  r. 

Oor  deeds  are  done  1     Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed v.  3. 

Mistmst  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed .      v.  3. 

Slayiogisthe  word;  It  isadeed  in  £uhion v.  5. 

ShaB  bkm  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind    ....     Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives ii.  i. 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  Confounds  us ii.  2. 

1  have  done  the  deed.    Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ?  —  I  heard  the  owl  scream ii.  2. 

'These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  After  these  waj's ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad ii.  2. 

A  liale  water  clears  us  of  this  deed :  How  easy  is  it,  then  I ii.  2. 

To  know  my  deed,  *t  were  best  not  know  myself  . li.  2. 

T  is  unnatural.  Even  like  the  deed  that  *s  done ii.  4. 

There  shall  be  done  A  deed  of  dreadful  note iii.  2. 

Beionocentof  the  knowledge,  dearest  chudc,  Till  thou  applaud  the  deed iii.  2. 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed iii.  4. 

^^is*tyoudo?  —  A  deed  without  a  name ••••..     iv.  1. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook  Unless  the  deed  go  virith  it iv.  i. 

No  boasting  like  a  fool:  llib  deed  1*11  do  before  this  purpose  cool iv.  i. 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  unnatural  deeds  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles     ......      v.  1. 

Fool  deeds  will  rise.  Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them  to  men*8  eyes     •    .    •    .     Hamlet^  i.  2. 
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Dekd.— Not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it  Than  is  my  deed  to  my  mort  painted  word  H»mUtt  Hi.  », 

To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  More  than  in  words '.    *    *     'Y*  7* 

She  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ;  Only  she  comes  100  sliort  .     .......    KtrngLear^K^x. 

Your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  effects  may  spring V  ** 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed OthtUo^  ilL  3. 

Wouldsl  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ?  —  Why,  would  not  you  ? iv.  3. 

I  have  no  great  devotion  to  do  the  deed v.  i. 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds ▼.  a. 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven.  Than  thou  wast  worthy  her ▼.  a- 

When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate,  Speak  of  me  as  1  am ▼•  a. 

But  I  will  hope  Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy ! Ant.  attd  CU0. '%.  t. 

Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do  nothing  But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done \.  s- 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist  The  deeds  of  juslesi  men it.  i. 

Strange  it  is,  That  nature  must  compel  tis  to  lament  Our  most  persisted  deeds ▼.  1 . 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ^.  ^. 

What  poor  an  instrument  May  do  a  noble  deed  I ▼.  a. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks  O'wAr/wsr,  ▼.  5. 

Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world,  I  *ld  give  it  to  undo  the  deed    ....    P*rkU*^  v.  3. 
Dbsm.  —  You  shall  be  so  received  As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart  Love's  L.  Lost^  iL  s. 

To  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem AU't  WtiL,i^  \. 

Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed  ?  and  that  those  veins  Did  verily  bear  blood  ?    lVi$tUt>t  TtU^  y.  3. 

What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? a  Henry  Vi.  iii.  a. 

Be  thou  but  true  of  heart  —    I  true !  how  now  1  what  wicked  deem  is  this  ?      Trot.  Mtd  Cms.  iv.  4. 
Deep.  —Thou  dost,  and  think*st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze  Of  the  salt  deep  ....      Tempest,  x.  a. 

Make  tigers  tame ;  and  huge  leviathans  Forsake  unsounded  deeps      .       Two  Gen.  of  I'eron^  xn.  2. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm    .    Com.  of  Errors^  I.  i. 

As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^L  x . 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  —  Why,  so  can  1 ,  or  so  can  any  man  .    .      i  Henry  /y,  tiL  i. 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken  How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God?  .      a  Henry  /K.  ir.  a. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep a  Henry  yj.  )&.  i. 

Reflecting  gems,  Which  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep Richard  I li.i.  ^ 

Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deepe TVw.  nnd  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? Titus  Andrwt,  \n»  1. 

'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church -door Romeo  a$id  yniiet,  in.  ». 

Rise  and  stand ;  Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? Mi.  3. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity    .    .    Tniins  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

Trumpet-tongued  against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off Macbeth^  i.  7. 

But,  in  their  stead,  Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth>honour,  breath ▼•  3- 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head  Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  Kittg^  Lear^  iv.  1. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself.  Like  monsters  of  the  deep iv.  3. 

Dbbp-contemplativb.— That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative  .    .    .      As  Yon  Like  It,  '-A.  7. 
Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  '11  drown  my  book Tempest,  v.  1 . 

O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for Tarn,  of  the  SAretn,  iv.  3. 

This  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood  Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine    .    .  Richard  Hi.  i.  t . 

But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled Titus  Androm.  w.  1. 

This  avarice  Stidcs  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root Macbeth,  W.  z^. 

Deeply.  —Thy  beauty  sounded.  Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs  .    .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.   1 . 

He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply IVinter's  Tale,  ti.  3. 

I  will  deeply  put  the  fiishion  on,  And  wear  it  in  my  heart s  Henry  1 V.  v.   a. 

The  king  and  commonweal  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains    ....   %  Henry  1^1,  \.  4. 
Dbbp-mouthbd.  —  Rattle  the  welkin's  ear  And  mock  the  deep-mouthed  thunder       Kitig  7«^«»,  v.  a. 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  sea Henry  V.  v.  Prol. 

Dbbp-sbarchbd. — Like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun  That  will  not  be  deep-seardied  Love's L.  L»st^  i.  ■ ., 
Deer. —  Art  thou  there,  my  deer?  my  male  deer? Merry  Wives^  yr,  5, 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased ^'5^ 

But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale.  And  feeds  from  home Com.  of  Errors,  ii.   «, 

Will  you  bear  an  extemporal  epiuph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ? Lov^sL.  Lo^^  hr.  ^^ 
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Dm. -Weeping  aad  commenting  Upon  the  sobbing  deer As  VffuLiJke /if  il  t. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day.  Though  many  dearer i  Henry  I K  v.  4. 

Fariud  and  boanded  in  a  pale,  A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer ...      i  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Vli'liy,  lee  die  stricken  deer  go  weep,  llie  hart  ungalled  play Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Mke  vA  rats,  and  such  small  deer,  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year      King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Detacbx.— That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork Richard  III.  \s.  a. 

D01AT.  —  Their  defeat  Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow HamUi^  v.  3. 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usu^wd  beard :  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse Othello^  i.  3. 

DsnATCKBS.  —  Then  is  he  the  ground  Of  my  defeatures Ccm.  of  Error s/xx.  \. 

Carcfol  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Hare  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  ...  v.  i. 
DmcT.  ~  Saying  tboft,  or  to  the  same  defect Mid.  N.  Dream y\\x.  i. 

Ilat  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  3. 

So  much  is  my  po\'erty  of  spirit,  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects  ....      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

The  famt  defects  of  age  Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Beiag  unprepared.  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect Macbeth^  xx.  \. 

Osr  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities Ktug  Lear^  iv.  i. 

Yon pniae  yourself  By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  me Ant.  nnd  Cieo,\i.  2. 

Hav^  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted,  That  she  did  make  defect  perfection  ...  ii.  2. 
DimcK.  —  Muster  your  wits:  stand  m  your  own  defence :  Or  hide  your  heads   LoveU  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Aad  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

She  b  armed  for  bini  and  keeps  her  guard  In  honestest  defence Alfs  fVe//,  ni.  $. 

Kor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence King  yohn,\\.  i. 

He  «dl  the  rather  do  h  when  he  sees  Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence v.  7. 

To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence Richard  II.  \.  ». 

h  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh  Tht  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  .    .    .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

N««  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence.  To  give  the  enemy  way 3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Aad  thou  dismembered  with  thine  own  d<dence Romeo  and  Juiiet^Wx.  ^. 

To  kin,  1  grant,  is  8in*s  extremest  gust :  But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,*t  is  most  just  Tim.  0/  A  thens,  iii.  5. 

Why  then,  alas,  Do  1  put  up  that  womanly  defence  ? Macbethyxw.  2. 

Aad  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report  For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence  ....    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Hevcan  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  m  her  own  defence? v.  i. 

0,  let  the  heavens  Give  him  defence  against  the  elements OthelhyW.  i. 

DiTCKD.  —  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin  t Richard II.  \.  x. 

Defend  the  jodoe  ol  my  cause  with  arms    -. Titus  Andron.  x.  x. 

Aogels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  1  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned    Hamlet,  \.  4. 

Uy  state  Stands  on  nae  to  defend,  not  to  debate King  Lear,  v.  i. 

DtrninAiiT.  — With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant Henry  V.xx.  a- 

Asd  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant a  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Dmaiica,  traitors,  hurl  we  In  your  teeth Julius  Cxsar,  v.  i. 

Dsnts.  —  She  defies  me,  Like  Turk  to  Christian As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Detilto.  —  I  thinlc  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled Much  Ado,  x\\.  z. 

I>BnifB,  define,  well-educated  infant Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

For,  to  define  true  madness,  What  is  't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

DKnvEMXKT.  —  His  definement  su£Fers  no  perdition  in  you v.  2. 

DwotMtD.  ~  He  is  deibrmed.  crooked,  old,  and  sere,  lU-feced,  worse  bodied    Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

Botsecstthonooc  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is? Much  A  do,  \x\.  %. 

I  know  that  Deibrmed ;  a*  has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year iii-  3- 

NoDc  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Defamed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world Richard  III.  x.  1. 

DtrosMiTiES.  —  What  care  I  What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities?  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4- 
DirotMiTv.  —  To  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun,  And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity     Richard  III.  i.  1. 

BIe«h,  Uosh,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity >•  3. 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

I>Enr.  —  What,  man  !  defy  the  devil :  consider  he 's  an  enemy  to  mankind    .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

1  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  1. 

ABstwfies  here  I  solemnly  defy,  Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch 1  Henry  IV.  x.  3. 

DawtnATS.  —  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 
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DBGBNBSATi.~Can  it  be  That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this  Shonld  onoe  set  footing?  Tr.  A*  Cr,  ii.  3. 
DiCRBB.  —  O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices  Were  not  derived  corruptly  I  .    .  M*r.  0/  Vtnkt^  ii.  9. 

He  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree  Stands  in  atuinder  of  eternal  shame  .  Levis  L.  Losl,  v.  4. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the  Worthy v.  a. 

Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  He ? As  Veu  Like  It,  r.  4. 

She  Ml  not  match  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit   ...    .    Tmel/tk  Nighl,  u  3. 

For  he  *s  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he  *8  drowned i.  5. 

I  pity  you.  —  That  *8  a  degree  to  love iiL  1. 

I  Ml  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree tv.  a. 

I  Ml  answer  thee  in  any  fiur  degree,  Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial    .    .    .    Richard  II.  t  1. 

Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree,  In  gross  rebellion iL  3. 

1  %rill  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree Htnry  V,  v.  i. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree ;  Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  direat  degree  Richard  It  I.  ▼.  3. 

Degree  being  vizarded.  The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask  .    .    .      Treu  and  Crtu.  i.  3. 

The  planets  and  this  centre  Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place L  3. 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  Then  enterprise  is  sick  !  .    .  i.  3. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string.  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  I i.  3. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate.  Follows  the  choking L  3. 

This  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose  It  hath  to  climb    .  i.  3. 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend  .    .    .     Jnlitu  Cttsar^  ii.  i. 

Her  offence  Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree.  That  monsters  it King  L*nr^  i.  i. 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  ofthis  fortune  as  Cassio  does? OtJUiU^W.  t. 

What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? ii.  3. 

Dbitv.  —  I  feel  not  This  deity  in  my  bosom Ttmptst,  n.  t. 

I  met  her  deity  Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphoo iv.  1. 

This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess   .    .  Lcvt^s  L.  Loxt^  iv.  3. 

Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature,  Of  here  and  every  where    ....  Twelfth  Night,  v.  t. 

Dblatbd.  —  More  than  the  scope  Of  these  delated  articles  allow HamUi,  i.  3. 

DBLATI0N9.  -* They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule  OthtiU,  iti.  3. 
Delay. -r  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery As  Van  Like  ft,\x\.  %. 

Give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay   Merry  U^ives,  it  1. 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure :  In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty Twelfth  Night,  iL  3. 

We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay :  Once  more,  adieu  .......  Richard  If.  v.  1. 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends i  Henry  V!.  iii.  2. 

This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay a  Henry  Vf.  \,  i. 

If  we  use  delay,  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay 3  Henry  r/.  iv.  8. 

Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay Richard  IIL  iv.  t. 

I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay iv.  3. 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary:  Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing    ....     iv.  3. 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :  Let 's  want  no  discipline,  nuke  no  delay v.  3. 

He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays Titus  A  ndr^n.  iv.  3. 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day R^mec  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law^s  delay.  The  insolence  of  office Handet,\\u  v. 

Abatements  and  delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents iv.  7. 

Ay,  that  *s  the  way :  Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay Othello,  ii.  3. 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny Ant.  and  C/ea.  l\.  t. 

DBt.BCT A BLB. —Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable Richard  ILn.  y. 

Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes s  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Dblicatb.  —  In  their  rooms  Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

The  climate  *s  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet,  Fertile  the  isle     .......  IVinter's  Tale^  iii.  1. 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates.  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup  ....  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  The  air  is  delicate Macbeth^  i.  6. 

When  the  mind  *s  free,  The  body  *s  delicate King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

0  curse  of  marriage,  ThAt  we  can  call  thev  delicate  creatures  ours,  And  not  their  appetites  OtheUo^  iii.  3. 

1  do  but  say  what  she  is :  so  delicate  with  her  needle :  an  admirable  musician iv.  1. 

Dbliciou«nbss.  —  The  sweetest  honey  Is  loathsome  in  his  own  delidousness  Romeo,  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 
Dblioht.— Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not /Vm/rjf,  iiL  a. 
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DnJ6aT.«^Fortiniehadlefttobothofo8ah*keWhsttod«)ightht,  whtttotorrowfor  C0m.  ^ Brr.  1.  1. 

TVsra«MrnanRer  of  these  worl<fs  delights <    ,  L0vit  L.  L99t^\.  i. 

Stopi  that  hiader  study  q(Hl«,  And  tndn  onr  inttneett  to  Tain  delight      * i.  1. 

AD  Mights  are  rain ;  but  that  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  porchasdd  doth  inherit  pain   *    .    .  I  1. 

AaiCndMo-hodsof  yellow  hoe  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight v.  a. 

LoM  ia  tiieae  flowers  with  dabccs  aad  delight Mid.  I/.  Drtam^  n.  t. 

Aed  ^sichen  his  embraced  heaviness  With  some  delight  or  other   .....  Mir.  0/  Venice^  it  8. 

She  tdtfib  most  delight  In  music,  instramenu,  and  poetry Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  I  1. 

My  legs  caa  keep  no  neasure  in  delight,  When  ray  poor  heart  no  measvre  keeps    Richard  II.  m.  4. 

SW  i»aeC  so  (firine.  So  hill-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights i  Henry  Vl.yi.  i. 

Haie  BO  deKgbt  to  poas  away  the  tk»e,  Uolese  to  spy  ray  shadow  hi  the  sun    .    .  Richtird  HI.  I.  1. 

Hum ibadd  be  hours  fornecessities.  Not  (or  delights Henry  Vltl.f.  \. 

Toe  ipeak  Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights Trei.  and  Crest.  iL  a. 

EfftB  tDcfa  dciigirt  Among  fresh  female  bods R^meo  and  Jnliet^  \.  t. 

I  aa  the  drad^  and  toil  in  your  delight       it.  5. 

TbcK  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.  And  in  their  triumph  die ii.  6. 

TWhbourwedelight  in  physics  pain Macbeth,  W.i. 

CoM,siiters»cheer  we  up  hb  sprites,  And  show  the  best  of  oerdeliRhU iv.  1. 

Woold  Doi  betray  The  devil  to  his  (ellow,  and  delight  No  less  hi  truth  than  life iv.  3. 

Ii  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole Hamlet,  \.  a. 

Maa  ddights  not  roe :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  to .    .      ii.  a. 

Ginkia  a  further  edge,  And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights iii.  1. 

Her  eye  most  be  fed;  and  what  deHght  shall  she  have  to  look  on  the  devil?     .    .    .      Othello,  \\.  i. 
Tobasraessthat  we  love  we  rieebetime,  And  goto  *t  with  delight     .    .    .    .  Ami.  attd  Clec.  ir.  4. 

W»  Mights  Were  dolphin4ike ;  they  showed  his  back  above  The  element ........  v.  a. 

IliuviB.  —  I  win  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

Orkagsed  in  oflBce,  Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth,  Thou  art  no  soldier ....      ii.  3. 

IMims  ie  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  Love*s  L.  Lot$,  H.  i. 

Ddinr  srith  more  openness  your  answers  To  my  demands Cymbeline,  I.  6. 

I^ninaAxcc.  —  If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts  In  this  my  light  deliverance  AIV$  Well,  ii.  1. 

Yes  Ittve  it  from  his  own  deliverance.  —  And  by  other  warranted  testimony Ii.  5. 

Dart.  —  What  *s  his  name  and  birth  ?  —  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root Cymbeline,  \.  1. 

Dnuim. —Where  we  nuy  leisurely  Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part  .  tVintei^s  Tale,  v.  3. 
Thoa  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  wouldst  truly  know  .  .  .  i  Henry  fl^.  i.  a. 
Wkavin  It  shall  appcAr  that  your  demands  are  just.  You  shall  enjoy  them  .    .      a  Henry  /y.  iv.  1. 

Pot  OS  a  most  importunate  aspect,  A  visage  of  demand Timon  0/ Athem,\\.  x. 

risnciiues  demands  of  date-broke  bonds,  And  the  detention  of  kmg-eince-dne  debts  .    .    .    .    ii.  a. 

Kigpid  of  question ;  but.  of  our  demands,  Most  f^  in  his  reply Hamlet,  iii.  t. 

Detend  aie  nothing :  what  you  know,  you  know Othello,  v.  a. 

MiTcr  with  more  openness  your  answers  To  my  demands Cymbeline,  \.  6. 

DtttAwova.  ~-  Know  my  aspect.  And  fiuihion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks  .     Com.  0/  Errors,  ii.  a. 

Widi  sack  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow a  Henry  I K  iv.  5. 

DtMtttTt.  —  Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Mydsmerits  May  speak  oobouneied  to  as  proud  a  fortune Othello,  I  2. 

I^tKnms. «- And  the  demesnes  that  there  ad}acent  lie Romeo  and  ynliet,\\.  t. 

Tbis  twenty  years  This  rode  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  worid     ....     Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

I^Mi^tviu  —Demand  that  deroi-devil  Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  ?  Othello,  v.  a. 

I^«wcot).  —Thus  can  the  demigod  Autliority  Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  a. 

UkeademipMlheresit  I  in  the  sky,  And  wretched  fools*  secrets  heedfnOy  o'er-eye  Love's  L.Lost,W.  3. 

^"Tiat  demigod  Hath  come  so  near  creation  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

I^vivif  ATUKBO.  —  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  dmni-natured  With  the  brave  beast  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
DotoitrrsAttMC—  Every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  a. 
I^MoNrrtATioK.—  By  a  fiimiliar  demonstratioo  of  the  working,  my  tough  senior  Love's  L.Losi,  i.  a. 

I>««t*u- He 'sSortified  against  any  denial Twelfth  Sight,  \.  i. 

Make  dentals  Increase  your  services Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

l^tn.  —  Slmmk  indeed ;  And  he  that 's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed  .  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  t . 
Dinia.  -^  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier  I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while  Richard  III.  L  a. 
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Dbnmark.  — Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  . ffandet^t  ^ 

At  \tux  I  *m  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark i.  5. 

There  *s  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmaric  Bat  h«  's  an  arrant  knave i  s- 

Dbnotbd.  —  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  condnsieo Othellcy  iti.  3. 

Denunciation.  —  We  do  the  denunciation  lack  Of  outward  order Mens. /or  Meas.  i.  a. 

Dbny.  —  I  would  not  deny  you ;  butf  by  this  good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  Mmch  Ath^  v.  4. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not Maebttk^  ▼.  3. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  vi-ould  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny Othelio^  iiL  3. 

Depart.  —  When  you  depart  from  mt,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave     Muck  AtU^x.  \. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart ! MadetA^  iv.  1. 

Dbpartubb.— I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure  Mer.  of  Venice^  i  a. 

I  o'erween  to  think  so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure Winter's  TaUy  iv.  a. 

Evils  that  uke  leave.  On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil KingJokn/xiX.  ^, 

Dbpbndbncv.— Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,  As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness  Meas.  for  Mens.  v.  1. 

Let  me  report  to  him  Your  sweet  dependency » Ant.  and  Cieo.  r.  *. 

On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency  But  brats  and  beggary Cymbelme^  iL  3. 

Dbpbndbnts.  —The  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents .      Levels  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

Depraved. —Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved  or  depraves Titnon  0/ A  tkenSf  i,  t. 

Depth. —To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief ^  l/enty  t^/.  n.  t. 

In  a  sea  of  glory,  But  far  beyond  my  depth Henry  yUl.vix.  ^ 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory.  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  .  .  .  .  KL  a. 
Deputy.  —  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator    ....  Loves  L.  Loet^  L  t. 

Breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  ....  Richnrd  If.  iit.  a. 
Deracinate. —The  coulter  rusu  That  should  deracinate  sudi  savagery Henry  V,^.-x. 

Rend  and  deracinate  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states Trot.  »nd  Cress,  i.  3. 

Derision.  —  Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears Mid.  H.  Dremm^  iii  a. 

Have  you  with  these  contrived  To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? iii.  a. 

All  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision iii  2. 

I  have  derision  medicinable.  To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride  TroL  astd  Cress,  iii  3. 
Derive.  —  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

She  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness      ..........      AU*s  tVeilji.  1. 

Honours  thrive,  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive ii.  5. 

Things  which  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speaJc  of t.  3. 

Till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his  intent    ........     Kinf  Leter^  i.  a. 

Derived. —Thou  art  a  gentleman  and  well  derived TwoGen.  of  Veronoy'e.  ^ 

As  well  derived  as  he,  As  well  possessed  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream ^  i.  i. 
Dbsartless.  —  Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable?  ....  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 
Descant.— You  are  too  flat.  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  Tn*o  Gen.  of  Verona^  \.  3. 

On  that  ground  I  '11  build  a  holy  descant Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Descended.  —  He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god Cymbelimey  V  6. 

Descent.  —With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iti.  2. 

A  mighty  man  of  such  descent.  Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem  Tarn,  of  tke  Shrew,  Indue  a. 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents All*s  Well,  iii.  7. 

By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent.  This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent     •    Richard  It.  i  1. 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent 3  Henry  VI.  i  4. 

If  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird.  Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun ii.  i. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot  .  King^  Lear,  ▼.  j. 
Description.  —  I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it  .    .     Merry  Wives,  i  «. 

Before  a  friend  of  this  description  Shall  lose  a  hair Mer.  of  Venice^  iii  a. 

If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue.  Then  should  I  know  yoo  by  description  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Which  lames  report  to  follow  it  and  undoes  description  to  do  it Winter's  Tale,  v.  a. 

The  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  description  of  it Henry  V.xn.^ 

Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words  To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle iv.  a. 

A  maid  That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame Othello,  ii  1. 

For  her  own  person,  It  beggared  all  description Ant.  and  Cleo.  i^,  %. 

Descry.  —  What 's  past  and  «*at  's  to  come  she  can  descry 1  Henry  VI.  \.  j. 

The  main  descry  Sunds  on  the  hourly  thought ICing  Leetr,  vt.  6. 
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Dbdcmosa. — This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  •erionsly  iodioe Otktttc/x,  y 

ODe«ieaMma!  Desdemonal  deadi  Ob!  Oh!  Oh! v.  a. 

DcscsT.  —  In  this  desert  inaoces«ible»  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs     As  You  Likt  It,  ii.  7. 

My  potiefice,  more  than  thy  desert,  Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  Two  Gtti,  0/  Vtronaf  iii.  i. 

Tbott  hast  shown  some  sifcn  of  good  desert iii.  a. 

The  Hyrcaaian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now  M*r.  0/  Vtmcty  ii.  7. 

IsH  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you  Can  lack  persuasion  ? Twelfth  NiglU^  iii.  4. 

Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm  To  more  ap|»t>ved  service  and  desert    .  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Tbo^brc  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount a  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

My  deacft  Uiuneriublesliuns  your  high  request Richard  III. '\\\.  j. 

We  v3l  act  name  desert  before  his  birth Trou  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Let  desert  in  pure  election  shine,  And,  Romans,  fight  (or  freedom  in  your  choice  Titus  Atidnm.  i.  r. 

I  vSl  use  them  aooording  to  their  desert Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Use  every  man  afier  his  desert,  and  who  dtould  'scape  whipping  ? ii.  3. 

Yoo  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty Kitt^  Lenr^W.  4. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills Othello,  i.  3. 

Whose  lore  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past  .  ,  ,  ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  a. 
Dkscxve.  —  I  know  he  doth  deserve  As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man.    .    .    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Who  cbooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves Mtr.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

If  thoa  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation  Thou  dost  deserve  enough ii.  7. 

Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head ?    Is  that  my  prize? ii.  9. 

They  well  deserve  to  have.  That  know  the  strongest  and  sorest  way  to  get  .    .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

I,  m  ray  condition.  Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve i  Henry  IV.W.  i. 

If  God  sort  it  so,  *T  is  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

Who  6)tatnzM  greatness  Deserves  your  hate  Coriolanus,  i.  r. 

The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Dkbbtsd.  —  Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  yon.  That  you  extol  me  thus  ?   .      Metis,  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

I  have  deserved  All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest yVinter's  Tale,  iii.  a. 

Yov  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  jrou  have  not  deserved  nobly     .    .     Coriolanns,  ii.  3. 

What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune  ? Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Tour  reproof  Were  well  deserved  of  rashness Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

Yob  have  weU  deserved  ten  times  as  much  As  I  have  said  you  did ii.  6. 

Densm.  —  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past i.  a. 

DtssBvixG.  —  To  be  afeard  of  my  deserving  Were  but  a  weak  disablbg  of  myself  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings  I ii.  9. 

And  make  foal  the  deamess  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them   All*s  Well,  \.  3. 

AH  her  deserving  Is  a  reserved  honesty ;  and  that  I  have  not  heard  examined iii.  5. 

Soose  of  ns  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some  Envy  your  great  deservings    .      1  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle,  Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise v.  a. 

It  was  more  of  hb  courtesy  than  your  deserving a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Thb  seems  a  ^r  deserving,  and  must  draw  me  That  which  my  father  loses    .    .  Kif^^  Lear,  iii.  3. 

Aa  friemk  shall  taMe  The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes  The  cup  of  their  deservings  .    .      v.  3. 

I  confess  roe  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness Othello,  i.  3. 

Oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving ii.  3. 

DisiGif. — His  g;ivings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance  From  his  true-meant  design  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Among  other  important  and  most  serious  designs,  and  of  great  import  indeed,  too  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

Only  doth  backward  pull  Our  slow  designs  where  we  ourselves  are  dull   ....     AWs  Welh  i.  i. 

O,  fOT  the  love  of  lai^ter,  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design iii.  6. 

Hbdesii^Bscnrve  haste,  his  haste  good  hope Richard  II.  \\.  i. 

I  hope  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

Uree  the  oecesrity  and  state  of  times.  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs iv.  4. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  In  all  desig^is  begun  on  earth  below     Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked.  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  Then  enterprise  is  sick !  .    .  i.  3. 

Why,  there  you  toudied  the  life  of  our  design       ii.  a. 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot  Of  our  design Coriolanns,  iv.  7. 

With  Tarqnin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost     ....    Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

Thou,  my  brother,  ray  competitor  In  the  top  of  all  design Ant.  and  Cleo.  y.  i. 
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Dbsirb.  -~  Lttst  is  but  a  Moody  fire,  Khidted  witti  vncfnM*  doiro     .....    Mmy  ITcnrs^  v.  %. 

Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee.  That  art  a  Totary  to  fond  detire  ?  7>bw  Gr*.  ^  fVrwM,  L  1. 

Yoa  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  By  wafllcd  sonnets iiL  a. 

In  their  rooms  Come  thronging  soft  and  deKcate  desires MtKk  Adp,  i.  1. 

God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire ! iiL  4. 

And,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  bat  the  reward  of  a  viUain ▼.  1. 

That  war  against  your  own  affections  And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  Ltip^t  L,  Lost^  L  t. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May*t  ncw-^ogled  mirtfa    .    .    .    .it. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace  t iL  i. 

She  lingers  my  desires,  Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager Mid.  N.  Drtmtm^  i  t. 

I  shall  desire  yon  fA  more  acquaintance,  good  Master  Cobweb iil.  1. 

I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  farther  go ;  My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires     ....     iii.  a. 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire  ..........  Mf*r.  of  Venice^  iL  7. 

Thy  desires  Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous iv.  1. 

I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me :  I  do  desire  yoa  to  sing At  Y«m  Lik*  li^  ii.  $. 

I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangere iiL  2. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ?  —  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire iii.  4. 

Can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ? it.  i. 

More  new-tangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey iv.  1. 

It  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world v.  3. 

Stand  no  more  off,  But  give  thyself  unto  my  sidt  desh«s AU^s  H^Hl/n.  2. 

My  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds,  E'er  since  purwe  me TvMl/ik  Ni^^^x,  %. 

My  desire,  More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spar  me  forth iiL  3. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  oo^toasness v.  i. 

Since  ray  desires  Run  not  before  mine  honour IViMUr't  Tale^  iv.  4. 

If  I  might  die  viithin  this  hour,  I  have  lived  To  die  when  I  desire iv.  4. 

And  part  this  body  and  my  soul  With  contemplatioa  and  devoot  desires  ....    King  y0km^  v.  4. 

Courageously  and  with  a  free  desire  Attending  bat  the  sigial  to  begin      ....    Rickttrd  II.  L  3. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance  ?    ....  a  Henry  IV.  n.  4. 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

When  was  the  hour  I  ever  contradicted  your  desire  ? Hemry  VI !i.  n.  4. 

My  endeavours  Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desirea iii.  2. 

Fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measare,  fiiirly  guide  them  I Troi.  and  Cress.  iiL  1. 

The  desire  b  boandlese,  and  the  act  a  dave  to  limit iiL  j. 

Old  desire  doth  in  his  death>bed  lie.  And  young  affection  gap»  to  be  his  heir  Remeeand  yuliei,  ii.  ProL 

Made  him  )oint*9ervant  with  me;  gave  him  way  In  all  his  own  desires   ....    Ceriolamu^  v.  6. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires ;  Let  not  Kght  see  my  Mack  and  deep  desires Mnchetk,  L  4. 

When  I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  farther,  they  mode  themsdves  air L  s- 

It  provokes  the  denre,  bat  it  takes  away  the  performance iL  3. 

Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent.  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content iiL  a. 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire Hamlgl,  i.  a. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection.  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire L  3. 

Every  man  has  business  and  desire.  Such  as  it  is L  5. 

But  most  miserable  Is  the  desire  that  *s  glorious Cymieiine^  L  6. 

That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub  Both  filled  and  running L  ^ 

Dbsolatb,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die Rickmrd  II.  L  a. 

DtsoLATioN.  —  If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen   .   Levels  L.  L^g^  L  a. 

O,  you  have  lived  in  desolation  here,  Unseen,  oovisited,  much  to  oar  sharoe r.  %. 

Every  thing  about  you  denwnstrating  a  careless  desolation As  Yen  Like  It,  iiL  a. 

Even  tin  nnfeoced  desolation  Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  valgar  air King  yakn,  iL  1. 

All  fell  feau  Enlinked  to  «vaste  and  desolation Henry  V.  iiL  3. 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make  A  better  Kfe Ani.  nnd  Clee.  v.  a. 

Dkspair.  —  My  ending  is  despair.  Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer Tem/esi,  ZpiL 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair,  When  it  is  least  expected  .    .    .     Meas.for  Meat.  iv.  3. 

Moody  and  dull  melancholy,  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair    .    .     Com.  0/  Errers^  v.  1. 

Doubtful  thouKhts,  and  raah*embnieed  despair.  And  shuddering  leicir .    .    .     Mier.  e/  Venke^  iiL  a. 

Oft  it  hits  Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fiu  ,    .    .    .    « AW s  Well,  n.  1. 
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DcsTAnt  — 0«r  cnmes  woold  despair,  tf  they  wmt  not  diemhed  by  our  virtnn  .    .    AlPt  IVeil^  iv.  3. 

Tberrfere  betake  ibee  To  nocbMK  but  despair JVinttr't  TaU^  iii.  2. 

I  wiB  despair,  and  b«  at  enroity  With  coxening  hope Richard  II.  n.  2. 

Daooofbrt  goidcs  0iy  toi^ue.  And  bids  ae  speak  of  aoduog  but  despair iii.  a. 

Hope  idves  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair 3  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 

God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  dsrknfst,  confort  in  despair!  s  Htnry  VI.  it  1. 

Ov  bap  is  loss,  cmr  hope  but  sad  despair 3  Htnry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Why,  ay,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this  deep  despair  ? iii.  3. 

1 11  join  wrth  blndr  despair  against  my  soul,  And  to  oqrself  become  an  enemy  .      Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

I  shall  despair-    There  is  nocreature  loves  roe ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  ...    .      v.  3. 

Too  wise,  wisely  too  fair,  To  merit  bliss  by  making  SM  despair Rpme^andJulitUx.  \. 

Al  swdn  and  lUcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye.  The  mere  despair  of  surgery    .....   Macbelhy  iv.  3. 

Wbf  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair  Is  done  to  cure  it King  Lemr^  iv.  6. 

Became  his  guide.  Led  him,  begged  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair v.  3. 

Take  the  him  Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left  Which  leaves  itself  ArtLmndCUo.  iii.  1 1. 
DcirtjfcATK.  —  Here  in  the  streeu,  desperate  of  shame  and  state Twtl/th  Nighty  v.  1. 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate  .    .    Air$  Well,  ii.  i. 

Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest Henry  VI 11,  iii.  1. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish Romeo  and  Juliett  i.  a. 

He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination Hamlet,  i.  4. 

And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  oodertakings  As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven U.  i . 

Diaoses  desperate  grown.  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved iv.  3. 

I  cm  desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  roe  hers Othello,  ii.  3. 

Ds5rt»AT«i.v.  —  Insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperatdy  aaortal Memt./or  Meas.'w.  2. 

DcsrenATioN.  —  Felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation     .    .     Tempest^  i.  a. 

The  very  pl»ce  puts  toys  of  desperation.  Without  ntoce  motive,  into  every  brain  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
BasnsB.  —  I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false Merry  WiveSt  i.  1. 

This  you  siMuid  pity  rather  than  despise Mid.  H.  Dream^w.  2. 

Ifbe  woold  despise  me,  I  wonk)  forgive  him Mer.  ^  Venice,  \.  2. 

Datmao,  distressed,  hated,  martyred,  killed  I Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iv.  5. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law*B  delay.  The  insolence  of  office Hamlet,  m.  i. 

Most  rich,  being  poor;  Most  choice,  forsaken;  and  most  loved,  despised    .    .    .     King  Leart'i.  i. 

A  poor,  in6rm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man iii.  a. 

%t  hath  despised  me  reioidngly,  and  I  HI  be  merry  in  my  reveoje Cymheline,  iii  5. 

Dssrtscji.  —  A  rode  despiser  of  good  manners As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Dtsnic — Grace  b  grace,  despite  of  all  controversy Mecu.  for  Meat.  \.  2. 

Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty Much  Ado.t\.  x. 

In  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  bis  queaay  stomach ii.  1. 

Only  10  despite  them,  I  will  endeavour  any  thing ii.  a. 

De^e  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice,  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood   .    .      v.  i. 

In  despite  of  my  invention At  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Let  an  the  world  say  no,  I  *11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world .    .    Teun.  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

Yet  thb  iroperceivenmt  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 

DssPiTcrtru  —  It  is  my  study  To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  .  .  .  As  Yem  Like  It,  v.  a. 
Desmuas. '-  According  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings  ....  Mer.  ^  Venice,  ii.  a. 

Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut Richard  II.  i.  a. 

A  fool  mis-shapen  stigroatic.  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

TtU  the  Destinies  do  out  his  thread  of  life Pericles,  i.  a. 

DB-mnr.  — Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage .     Tempest,  i.  i. 

Destiny,  That  hath  to  instruoMBt  this  lower  world  And  wliat  is  in  *t iii.  3. 

You  oiphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny.  Attend  yoar  office  and  your  quality     .    .    .    Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

Hiheo  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crossed.  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

The  locfery  of  my  destiny  Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  dioosing Mer.  e/*  Venice,  ii.  1. 

The  andenc  saying  is  no  heresy,  Uangbg  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny ii.  9. 

Bcndes,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him At  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Toer  marrtaffe  comes  by  destiny.  Your  cuckoo  mn«s  by  kind All*s  lVelI,\,  y 

Why  do  yon  bend  such  solemn  brows  onme?  Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny?  King7oh$i,  iv.  a. 
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Destiny.  —  I  Ml  ne'er  bear  a  base  mind:  an 't  be  my  destiny,  ao;  an 't  be  not,  ao   a  Hmry  iV,  3i.  a. 

All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny.  —True,  when  avoided  grace  makea  destiny  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

*T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death Oihelia^vk,  1. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny  Hold  unbewailed  their  way Ant.  mmt  Cieo.  iu.  6. 

DssTiTirrB.  —  We  are  not  destitute  (or  want.  But  weary  for  the  stalenesa  .....  PerkUs,  v.  i. 
Dbstroy.  —  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? Richard  II.  v.  3. 

'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy .  .  Macbeth,  iiL  a. 
Dbstruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels Richard  II.  v.  3. 

Led  his  powers  to  death,  And  winking  leaped  into  destruction a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face i  Henrj  VI.  iv.  a. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  Ml  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction     ....  a  Henry  VI.  L  3. 

Get  thee  hence !     Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

^  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy  .  Macheth^  iiu  3. 
Dbtbrmixatb.  — My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy Twelfth  Nighty  vu  x. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  ci  thy  dear  exile  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Dbtbrmination.  —  Would  to  God  You  were  of  our  detetMination !      ....      1  Henry  IV.  it.  3. 

Which  for  to  prevent,  I  hare  in  quick  determination  Thus  set  it  down Hatnlet,  iii.  t. 

Dbtbrminb.  — Yon  think  what  now  you  speak ;  But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break     .    .     iU.  a. 

Dbtbrminbo.  —  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet Richard  III.  I.  3. 

Dbtr  ACTION.  "  Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending  Mnch  i4  </«,  it  3. 

You  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you     .    .    .  Timl/th  Night,  ii.  5. 

Detraction  will  not  suffer  it    Therefore  I  Ml  none  of  it x  Henry  IV, y.  i. 

Deucalion.  —  In  a  cheap  estimation,  is  wrortb  all  your  predeceaaore  since  Deucalion  CoriciattMs^  ii.  1. 
Dbucb-acb. — I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of  deoce-aoe  amounts  to  Leve'^s  L.  Last,  \.  a. 
Drvicb.  —  There  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain Merry  iVives^  L  1. 

We  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known Mid  H.  Dream,  i,  a. 

I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well iii.  t. 

I  Ml  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device  When  I  am  in  my  coach Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  4. 

Full  of  noUe  device,  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved As  Veu  Lihe  It^'u  t. 

Excellent!  I  smell  a  device.  —  I  have*t  in  my  nose  too Twelfth  Night,  iL  3. 

I  blushed  to  hear  his  motutrous  devices 1  Henry  IV,  iL  4. 

Why  Who  *s  so  gross,  That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device  ? Richard  III.  m.  6. 

Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ?    No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ?      .     Henry  VI II.  iiL  x 

You  do  but  plot  your  deaths  By  this  device Titm  Amdr^n.  K\.  \, 

Let  us,  that  have  our  tongues,  Plot  some  device  of  further  misery iii.  r. 

And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices v.  a. 

And  entertained  roe  with  mine  own  device  .    , Timon  ef  Athens,  L  a. 

Our  wills  and  fiites  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ....    Hamlet,  iiL  a. 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay Othello,  iL  3. 

Every  day  thou  daffest  me  with  some  device iv.  a. 

Dbvii..  —  Hell  is  empty,  And  all  the  devils  are  here Tempest,  L  a. 

A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers iiL  a. 

A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nauure  Nurture  can  never  stick iv.  1. 

What  spirit,  what  devil,  suggests  thb  imagination  ? Merry  Wives,  iiL  3. 

Lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places iiL  s- 

If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery iv.  a. 

Like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustnses iv.  $• 

The  devil  uke  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other ! iv.  $• 

Her  husband  hath  the  fine^  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him  .    .    '. v.  i. 

Let  *s  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn ;  'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest     .    .    .  Meas.far  Meas.  iL  4. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil ;  Hear  me  yourself      . ▼.  1. 

Let  the  devil  Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne!  . ▼.  1. 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him Cam,  of  Errors,  iv.  a. 

Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  and  here  she  comes iv.  3. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil iv.  3. 

Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail,  A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood iv.  3. 

Devilssoonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  (flight Lome's  L.  Last,  W.  y 
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DcTTL  —  No  devH  will  frifbt  thee  theo  so  much  as  sh« L&v^i  L.  Loxt^  vt.  s. 

Soia«tnckSi'9oiDeqinUeu.  bow  to  dieat  the  devil iv.  3. 

Aa  aagd  b  not  evil ;  I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil v.  a. 

One  sees  mere  devils  than  vast  hell  can  bold.  That  is,  the  madman     .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  \, 
If  the  devil  be  within  and  tha^  tempution  withovt,  I  know  he  will  choose  it    .  Mtr.  <(f  l^enke^  i.  a. 

II  be  ba:ve  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil La. 

To  cat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into t.  3. 

Tke  devfl  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose i.  3. 

Mf  master,  whoi  Ck>d  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil ii.  3. 

Who,  saving  your  reverence,  b  the  devil  himself ii.  2. 

CertaiQiy,  the  Jew  b  the  very  devil  incamal ii.  a. 

Aad  thou,  a  merry  devil.  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousnesa ii.  3. 

Let  me  say  *  amen '  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer iii.  i. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  litUe  wrong,  And  curb  thb  cruel  devil  of  hb  will iv.  i. 

Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it !   I  *11  stay  im>  longer  question iv.  1. 

From  ^  such  devib,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! Tmm,  o/tJu  Shrevf/\.  \. 

1  aa  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives     ...     AU^s  H^e//,  i.  3. 

TV«gh  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  sach  are  to  be  folkmed ii.  1. 

The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince  of  darkness :  alias,  the  devil iv.  5. 

Dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil? v.  s. 

Let  faira  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not Tiutl/th  Nigki^  i.  5. 

Yon  we  too  proud ;  But,  if  yon  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair i.  5. 

To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  dion  most  excellent  devil  of  wit! ii.  5. 

If  ail  the  devib  of  heO  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him iii.  4. 

What,  nan !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he 's  an  enemy  to  mankind iii.  4. 

La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes  it  at  heart ! iii.  4. 

He  b  a  devil  in  private  brawl :  soub  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three iii.  4. 

But  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o*erflourbhed  by  the  devil iii.  4. 

I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy iv.  a. 

We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil  incardinate v.  1. 

Thoajcb  a  devil  Would  have  shed  water  oat  of  fire  ere  done 't Winter's  TcUe,  iii.  a. 

As  faitfafally  as  I  deny  the  devil King  John,  \.  i. 

Ben^  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  hb  dam ii.  i. 

WhatthedcvilartthoQ?  — One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you ii.  i. 

That  sly  devil.  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith il  1. 

Tbedevil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untriromed  bride iii.  i. 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky  And  pours  down  mischief iii.  a. 

I II  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron.  That  you  shall  think  the  deril  is  come  from  hell  .    .     iv.  3. 
The  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well,  Says  that  this  deed  b  chronicled  in  hell      .    .    Richnrd  II.  v.  s* 

Whatadevilhast  thoutodo  with  thetimeof  the  day? t  Henry  IV.  \.  %, 

Jack !  how  agrees  ihe  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul  ? i.  2. 

The  devil  shall  have  hb  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs i.  a. 

He  win  give  the  devil  hb  due i.  3. 

Then  art  thou  damned  fior  keeping  thy  word  with  the  devil i.  a. 

Ebe  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening  the  devil La. 

An  if  tlw  devil  come  and  roar  for  them,  I  will  not  send  them i.  3. 

There  b  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  &t  man ii.  4. 

Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick :  what 's  the  matter  ? iL  4. 

Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil iii.  1. 

1  caa  teach  thee^  cox,  to  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth :  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  .    .     iii.  i. 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil ! iii.  1. 

Had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum iv.  2. 

They  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  deviU Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself   ....     iv.  i. 
Thoogfa  he  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  devil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself     ...     iv.  7. 

A  thii^  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devib i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

You  are  mortal.  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil Richard  III.  t.  2. 
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i>BVii..*OwoBderfii],  when  devils  tell  the  truth! «    ,  Kiehard III ,  t  %. 

Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Affrights  thee  with  a  heU  of  «tgly  devils L  3. 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil ,    .    .    .    .    ^ i.  3. 

The  devil.speed  him!  no  roan's  pie  is  hreed  From  his  ambitions  finger    ....  Htmy  Vlll,  i,  i. 

The  devil  is  a  niggard,  Or  has  given  aU  before,  and  he  begios  A  aew  b«ll  ia  himself     .    .    .    .  i.  t. 

I  '11  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils TroL  mmd  Cr$u.  ii.  3. 

I  have  said  my  prayer*  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen     ..«...*....    ^    ..    .      it  3. 

Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they  never  see  truly *    .     iiL  3. 

A  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil  That  tempts  most  cunningly  .    .    ,    , iv.  4. 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves,  When  we  wiU  tempt  the  fraiky  of  our  powers  ....      iv.  4. 

If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil,  To  live  and  bura  in  everlasting  fire    .     Tk%u  Andron.  ▼.  x. 

Couldnot  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil? v.  2. 

What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  roe  thus  ? Ronuo  and  Jtduit  iii.  a. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politic  » Tim0M  ^  Atktns^m.  i. 

That  would  have  brooked  The  eteraal  devil  to  keep  his  sute  in  Rome    .    .    .      yulim  Cmtar^  t  2, 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil,  That  makest  my  Uood  coMaod  my  hair  to  stare?  iv.  3. 

What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? Nacheiky  i.  3. 

*T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil ii.  2. 

Knock,  knock !    Who  *s  there,  in  the  other  devil's  name  ? ii.  3< 

Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil     .......     iii.  4. 

Mot  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned  In  evils iv.  3. 

At  no  time  brc^e  my  faith,  would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow iv.  3. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon !   Where  goi'st  tbow  thai  goose  look  ?   .    .      v.  3. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title  More  hateful  to  mine  ear v.  7. 

May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  powo*  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape    ....     Hm$mlH,  ii.  a. 

With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o*er  The  devil  himsalf iii.  i. 

Nay,  then,  let  the  devil  wear  bUck,  for  I  'II  have  a  suit  of  sables iii.  a. 

What  devU  was 't  That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-bliiKl  ? iii.  4. 

Either ....  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out  With  wondrous  potency iii.  4. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat.  Of  habiu  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this    ....     iii.  4. 

Vows,  to  the  blackest  devil !    Consdeoce  and  grace,  to  the  profovndest  pit  I iv.  5. 

You  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you OtkeUo^  i.  i. 

Wild-cats  in  your  kitchens,  Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  ofiended ii  i . 

Thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  bast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  oa  call  thee  devil !      .      iL  3. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil ii.  3. 

It  bath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath ii.  3. 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on.  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows    .    •      iL  3. 

I  will  withdraw,  To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death  For  the  ixa  devil    ....     iii.  3. 

For  here  's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here,  That  commonly  rebels iii.  4. 

Not  mean  harm !    It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil •     iv.  1. 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so.  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts tv.  i. 

Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you iv.  1. 

Lest,  being  Hke  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves  Should  fear  to  seise  thee iv.  2. 

O,  the  more  angel  she,  And  you  the  blacker  devil  1 v.  a. 

Now,  gods  and  devils  I  Authority  melts  from  me  . Ant.and  CU0.XL  \\, 

I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman y.  2. 

She  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  be  should  cheapen  a  kiaa  of  her  ....  Pfticiety  iv.  6. 
Dbvisb.  —  Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises Merry  Wivt*^  ii.  a. 

I '11  devise  some  honest  slanders  To  stain  my  cousin  with Much  Adct'vA.  t^ 

I  'U  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him v.  4. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio Levels  Z..  Z.M/,  i.  a. 

Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  froro  pursuit As  Vpu  Lik*  Jt^  i.  3. 

Withal  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good iHemylV.v.^. 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise  His  speedy  taldi^  off Kimf  Ltm^r^  ▼.  i. 

Devised.  ~  A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy Rkhturd  III,  ▼.  3. 

Devising.  ^  His  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders Mmck  Ads^vi.  t. 

Devotion.  —  WiUi  pure  heart's  love^  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  tboug hta    .    .      Xkkttrd  J  J  I.  iv.  4. 
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Ocvonow.  -^More  bright  in  seal  than  the  devotion  which  Cold  lips  blow ,    .     TroL  and  Cr§u.  iv.  4. 

Tohisumce,  which  methooght  did  promise  Moat  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion  TvHl/tk  Night^i\\.^, 

Devockn,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  J  have  DO  relish  of  them Macbeth^  vt.  %, 

That  witfa  devoiioB*t  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himsell     .    HamUt,  iii.  i. 

I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed Othello,  s.  i. 

OvrocTi.v.  — She,  sweet  lady,  dotes,  Devoutly  dote^  doles  in  idolatry     .    .      Mid.  l^.  Drtam,  i.  i. 

T  k  a  comaunmation  Devoutly  to  be  wished Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Diw.  —  Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew  From  the  stili>vexed  Bermoothes    Tempeii^  i.  3. 

The  night  o£  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers,  I  can  no  further  crawl  .    .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  3. 

De«^  which  sooietime  on  the  buds  Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls    ....     iv.  i. 

Their  heads  are  bung  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew iv.  i. 

She  looks  as  clear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew.  That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks       Kittg  7oAm,  v.  3. 

Kevcr  yet  one  boor  in  hb  bed  Have  I  enjoyed  the  golden  dew  ol  sleep  .    .    .     Richard  J I  J.  iv.  i. 

A  hand  as  fmitlul  as  the  land  that  feeds  ns :  His  dew  (alls  every  where  ....  Henry  VIJI.  i.  3. 

Thedewsof  heaven  fall  thick  in  blesnngf  on  her!    .    ,    ,    .    , iv.  s. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  00  towers Tiiut  AndroM.\\.  %, 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew Rtmo  and  Juliet^  i.  1. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew iii.  5. 

Fast  iilarp  ?    It  is  no  matter ;  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  sUimber  .    .    .     7uiim  Cetsar^  ii.  1. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the  weeds Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill     .  Hamlet^  i.  i. 

(Xtbat  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew! I  3. 

la  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent i.  3. 

Petty  to  bis  ends  As  is  the  room-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  To  his  grand  sea    .     Ani.  and  Cleo.xu.  12. 

Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night  Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves  .  Cymbeline^  iv.  3. 
DswacaKtcs.^Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries.  With  purple  grapes  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 
Dbwdcop.  —  I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here,  And  haog  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear  .    .      ii.  1. 

Liu  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air Trot,  and  Cress,  iii  3. 

DwmxMf.  —  Against  her  lips  1  bob,  And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

I>cvLsrPKX>.  —  Crook-kneed,  and  dewlapped  like  Thessaiian  bulls iv.  1. 

Dcma.  —  My  mother's  blood  Rons  on  the  dexter  cheek    .......     Troi*  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Dkxtxiutv  so  obeying  appetite  That  what  he  will  he  does v.  5. 

O,  moat  wicked  ipeed,  to  post  With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets !      .    .    .    .      Hamlet,  i.  a. 

DiAOBM.  *- That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole.  And  put  it  in  his  pocket iii.  4> 

Dial.— And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke As  You  Like  It,  \\. -j. 

To  carve  oat  dials  quamtly,  point  by  point.  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
DiALacT. — In  her  yooth  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect.  Such  as  move  men  Meas./or  Meas,  i.  3. 

To  go  oat  ol  ray  dialect,  which  you  discommend  so  mudi A'M^tf  Letur,  ii.  3. 

DiAJfOKD.  —  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  .......    Merry  IVives,  iii.  3. 

A  hdy  walled  about  with  dianaonds  ! Love's  L.  Lost,  y.  2. 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal.  By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess     .    .    .    Macbeth,  iL  i. 

Wfaidt  parted  thence.  As  pearls  from  diamonds  droi^)ed ATi*^  Lear,  iv.  3. 

To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass Pericles,  ii.  3. 

The  diamond*  of  a  moat  praised  water  Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich iii.  3. 

DiaiiA.  —  If  1  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana      .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana As  Von  Lihe  It,  u'l.  4. 

I  wil  weep  for  nothiitg,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain iv.  1. 

Diana's  hp  la  not  more  smooth  and  rubious Twelfth  Nifht,  i.  4. 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon   .    .    .    i  Henry  I  y.  i.  3. 

DiaaLX.  —  1  H  not  pot  The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them iVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Dick.  —  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book     .    .  Merry  H^'ives,  iii.  1. 

He  won  it  ol  me  with  felse  dice Mnch  A  do,  i\.  i. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Wioc  loved  1  deeply,  dice  dearly ;  and  in  woman  out-pararooured  the  Turk     .    .  Kiuf  Lear,  iii.  4- 

Hchathspoken  true:  the  very  dice  obey  him Ant.  atut  Cleo.u.  i- 
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Iha^'--' When  iadnhmatjyfti^wmM  iw11MA^c<h<^herablow»  hisiuul   ,  Lcvt's  L.  Lmi.'^.t. 

DiontMS.  —  1  CMMot  leH  trim  Hie  Ackem  his  name  is Merty  H^ives^  Ui.  a. 

Diction.  •—  To  make  true  diction  of  him,  hU  semblable  is  his  mirror HamUt,  v.  a. 

DiCTYKNA,  goodman  Dnll;  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull Ltnui's  L.  Lost/w.  t, 

Diix>.  —  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time Ttmpesi^u.  i. 

In  sttch  a  night  Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand Mtr.  of  Venice,  t.  i. 

Dido  a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy Romee  and  Juliet,  iL  4. 

DiB.  —  The  wills  above  be  done!  but  I  would  £un  die  a  dry  death Tempest,  \,  1. 

He  that  dies  pays  all  debts iii.  a. 

Now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  Merry  Wives^  iii.  3. 

I  *ve  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die Atetu./vr  Metu.  iii.  1. 

Darest  thou  die  ?    The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension iii.  t. 

If  I  must  die,  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride,  And  hug  it  in  mine  arms iii.  i- 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction iii.  1. 

He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die Com.  of  Errors,  iiL  a. 

She  says  she  will  die,  if  he  love  her  not,  and  she  will  die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known  Mnck  A  «U,  ii.  3. 

They  say  too  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection ii.  3. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  shouk)  live  till  I  were  married    ...      ii.  3. 

It  were  a  better  deatli  than  die  with  mocks,  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling     ....     iiL  i. 

I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes v.  a. 

Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  .     Mid.  N.  Dremm,  i.  1. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die    ....     As  Von  Like  It,  \L  (k 

Thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner ii.  6. 

Will  you  sterner  be  Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? iii.5. 

That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after ▼.4* 

He  is  old,  I  young.  —  And  may  not  .young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ?.    .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrtw,  iL  i. 

Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with  laughing iiL  a. 

Unpitied  let  me  die.  And  well  deserved AU*s  WeU,^,  %. 

Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting,  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die  .    .    TwelftJk  Ni^,  L  i. 

If  1  might  die  within  this  hour.  I  have  lived  To  die  when  I  desire hyinter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Let  them  die  that  age  and  suUens  have    .     .    .' Richard  II.  ii  1. 

I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit x  Henry  IV,  ^9.  ^ 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all :  all  shall  die ,%  Henry  IV.  va.  ^, 

By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but  once  :  we  owe  God  a  death iii  a. 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next iii.  a. 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

^T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own  head iv.  1. 

If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow  To  do  our  country  loss it.  3. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  That  fears  his  fellotrship  to  die  with  us    ...    .     iv.  3. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.  For  that  *8  the  end  of  human  misery      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else  But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap   2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest ;  From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  death    .    .    .iii.  a. 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.    O  God,  forgive  him  I iiL  3. 

Live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 3  Henry  VI.  y.  a. 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ! Richard  III.  i.  3. 

'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord.  When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  for  it .    .     iK.  a. 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me ;  And  if  1  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me v.  3. 

1  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die v.  4. 

But  she  must  die.  She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

He  that  hath  a  wil)  to  die  by  himself  fears  it  not  from  another Coriolanns^  v.  a. 

Well,  we  were  bom  to  die Romeo  and  Jn/ietf.  hi.  4. 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends'  gift?     .    Timon  ^Athens,  i.  a. 

There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day  thou  art  hanged ii.  a. 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen yutiut  Cmsar,  iL  a. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once    .    .   .  ii.  a. 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  't  is  but  the  time  And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon  .     iii.  1. 

Live  a  thousand  years,  1  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die iiL  t. 
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Dn. -"The  tinea  b«ve  been.  That,  wfaeo  the  brains  were  out,  the  nan  would  die  .    •  Mmchatk^  iii.  4. 

now,  wind!  cooie,  wrack  I    At  least  we  *11  die  with  hameat  on  our  back v.  5. 

All  that  bvcft  most  die.  Passing  through  nature  to  etomity Hamittyi.  2. 

To£e:  toskeep;  No  more ;  and  by  a  sle^  to  say  we  end  The  bean-ache iii.  1. 

To  die,  to  sleep ;  To  sleep :  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there 's  the  rub iiL  1. 

If  h  iwre  BOW  to  die,  *T  were  now  to  be  most  happy Otkeilc,  ii.  i. 

1  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  fiur  poorer  moment AtU.  amd  Cite,  i.  1. 

Lex  the  oM  ruffian  know  1  have  many  othcnr  ways  to  die  iv.  1. 

1  wffl  go  seek  Soaie  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul*st  best  fits  My  latter  part  oi  liie  .    .     .    .      iv.  6. 

TkOM  that  do  die  «C  it  do  seldom  or  nerer  recover v.  3. 

Lei  it  cbe  as  it  was  bom,  and,  1  psay  you,  be  better  acquainted CymtUlhte^  i.  4. 

Wb«  thmg  is  it  that  i  never  Did  see  man  die  I iv.  4. 

Disix  —  Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them      •    .    As  You  Lik*  Jt,  iv.  i. 

Died  be  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die?  Can  1  make  men  live?    .    .    .      *  Henry  y  Lux.  i. 

He  died  As  ooe  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death Macbttk^  i.  4. 

Had  1  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  i  had  lived  a  blessed  time ii.  3. 

Ofkeaer  mpoo  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived iv.  3. 

Diet.— To  fast,  like  oae  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  Uke  one  that  iears  robbing  Two  Gtn.  <(f  Verona^  ii.  i. 

1  wis  bespeak  our  diet.  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time Tw»{fth  Ni^kt,  iii.  3. 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness  And  purge  the  obstructians a  Henry  /  K.  iv.  1. 

He  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long.  And  overmuch  consumed  his  royal  pcraon  .    .    .  Rickurd  III.  i.  i . 

Yoor  diet  shall  be  in  all  places  alike Timum^  Atkenttm.  6, 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in  't    % HatmUU  t  >• 

Your  %M)rm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us iv.  3. 

Or  feed  open  such  nice  and  waterish  diet Oihella^  iii.  3. 

la  their  thick  breaths,  Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  endoudad Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Thou  art  all  the  comfort  The  gods  will  diet  roe  with Cymhelme^  iii.  4. 

DirrsD.— Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted  to  his  hoar.  That  approaches  apace  All's  Well^  iv.  3. 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies CoriolanuSf  i.  9. 

1 H  watch  ham  Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request v.  1. 

DtTFaxxNCB.  —  As  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's  liking   .    .    Merry  Halves,  ii.  1. 

Let  him  bear  it  for  a  di£forence  between  himself  and  his  horse Afnck  Ado,  i.  1. 

Here  led  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,  The  seasons*  difference As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

To  aae  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness  Hath  not  been  used  to  fear  IVittUr's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate  The  swelling  diflerence Richard  11.  i.  i. 

Or  pfodaim  There  *s  difference  in  no  persons Henry  VIlI.x,  \. 

But  to  know  How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference iii.  1. 

Texed  I  am  Of  late  with  passfons  of  some  diflerence Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

O.  yoo  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference HamUty  iv.  5. 

As  abaolute  gentleman,  fun  of  moat  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society v.  2. 

Come,  sir,  arise,  away!    1  *1]  teach  you  differences Kit$£  Leetr/x.  ^ 

O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  I    To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due iv.  2. 

When  we  debate  Our  trivial  difference  loud Ant.  and  Cleo.W.  t. 

IhmmxncH.  —  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly Carioianust  v.  4. 

DiFmiitG.  — We  shall  remain  in  friendships  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts  A  nt,  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

Laying  by  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes Cymbeline^  iii.  6. 

DiFnciTLTiBS.  —  All  diflicuhies  are  but  easy  when  they  arc  known Meas./or  Meat,  iv  2. 

Dirnixjrcs.  —  Guided  by  thee  hitherto,  And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diflMence  .  1  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
DiCBST. —  It  can  never  be  They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity Levels  L.  Lost^M.  9. 

Howsoever  thou  speak* st,  *mong  other  things  I  shall  digest  it Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Uager  your  patience  on  :  and  we  Ml  digest  The  abuse  of  distance Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

Let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards  We  may  digest  our  coroplots  in  some  form      Richard  III.  iii.  \. 

Which  grves  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  Whh  better  appetite  ....  Julius  Cmsar,  I  2. 
DiG«5TBX>.—  When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested,  Appear  before  us  Henry  V.  ii.  s. 

An  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the  scenes Hatnlet^  ii.  2. 

We  have  cause  to  be  gbid  that  matters  are  so  well  digested Ant.  and  Cleo.  W.  2. 

DiGUTtoN.— Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions; Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred    Com.  <ifErr.  v.  i. 
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Digestion. —Tliiogsswecc  to  taite  pr«ve  in  digesdoQ  toor Richard  il.'x.^. 

Your  appetites  and  your  digestions  doo's  not  agree  with  it Htnrr  V,  r.  i. 

Art  thou  come  ?  why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion Trm.  amd  Crtst,  ii.  5. 

But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  An  after-dinner's  breath ii.  3. 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  And  health  on  both  1  . Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

DiGN I PiBO. —The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed AW^s  WtU^xx.  \. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ;  And  rice  sometiaies  by  actioa  dignified  Rent,  &*  JmL  ii.  3. 
Dignities.  —  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities. %  Henry  IV.  ^.  \. 

Nothing  but  death  Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities Htnry  VJIL  iii.  1. 

I  feel  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  cootdenoe      ....     iii.  a. 

A  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence  Upon  owr  jcxnt  and  several  dignities     TvL  «md  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie  For  thy  best  use  and  wearing     ....    Tsmam  ^ Ath*n*^  ▼.  1. 

Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's  In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities    .    ymims  Cmsar^  iiL  1. 
Dignity.  —  Against  our  laws,  Against  My  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity  ....  C#jw.  ^ Errprs^  i.  1. 

In  her  ixa  cheek,  Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity Ltv^s  L.  Ltt^  iv.  3. 

Let  none  presume  To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity Mer.  0/  yenice^  iL  9. 

How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last  But  till 't  were  known  f  .....'    .  H^mUr^s  TmU^  iv.  4. 

The  dignity  of  thb  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes t.  a. 

I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity a  Htmry  V'l.  v.  i. 

A  breath,  a  bubble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  i^msb  flag Rickard  IIL  iv.  4. 

To  the  dignity  and  height  of  honour,  The  high  iasperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory     ....     iv.  4> 

I  would  not  have  suck  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  .    .    .    MacMk^  ▼.  i. 

But  day  and  clay  differs  in  dignky  Whose  dust  is  both  alike Cymtielimt^  iv.  a. 

Dickbssion.  ~~  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  prsoedsot    .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose %  Htnry  IV.'vi.  \. 

Dilate.  —  Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  fttU  What  hath  bsfaBen C^m.  0/ Errmrs,\.  \. 

Dilated. —After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  facewdl AU^s  iVeU^\\.  \. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  dilated  artides  will  allow HamUt,  i  a. 

DiLDOS.  ~  With  such  delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  faKliogs WmUi^s  Tmlty  tv.  4. 

DiLSMMA.  —  In  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma Mtrry  Wiots^vi.  i. 

I  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas AU^s  WtUy\\\.^ 

Diligence.— With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence,  In  action  all  of  precept  Mtas.  for  iifetu.  iv.  1. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  £t  for,  I  am  qoaHiied  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence /Tm^  •£^«^>  >•  4- 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore  yoa i.  $. 

Dim.  — So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  leas Mer.  tf  Venice ^y.  x. 

Violets  dim,  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno*s  eyes  Or  Cytherea's  breath  .    .  Wmtet^s  Tmie^  iv.  4. 

He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost.  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit     .    .    »    .  King  70kn^  vL  4. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dire  enough  To  hide  thee  from  prevention yniius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

Dimension.  —  In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gradous  person     .    .    .    Tioeiftk  Night,  i.  $. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  pasdons  ?     .     Afer.  0/  Venice,  nl  t. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible «  .    .     a  Henry  /K.  iii.  a. 

When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact,  My  arind  as  generous King  Lenr^  L  a. 

Diminution.  —  A  diminution  in  our  capuin's  brain  Restores  bis  heart     .    .    ,  Ant.  mnd  Ciee.  il  13. 

Till  the  diminution  Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  nee<He CymheHne^  x,  3. 

Dimmed.  —  These  eyes  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's  black  vdl 3  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

Say,  that  right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night     .    .    .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  ? Titns  Andrtm.ve.  ^ 

Dimming.  —  All  of  us  have  cause  To  wail  the  dimming  of  oar  shining  star     .    .      Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

Dimples. —The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek.  His  smiles Winitf^s  Tale/x^.  z. 

Din.  —  'T  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear.  To  make  an  earthquake Tem^sl,  il  1. 

Such  a  storm  That  morul  ears  might  hardly  endure  die  din Tmm.  ^the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?    Have  I  not  in  ray  time  heard  lions  roar  f    ,    .    .   i.  a. 

No  further  with  your  din  Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine Cymbelimt,  ▼.  4. 

Dine.  —  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran Heat,  fer  Mens,  vi^  \, 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret :  A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty  .    .     Com.  ^  Errors^  H  i. 

To  study  where  I  wdl  may  dine,  When  I  to  feast  expresdy  am  forbid    .    .    .  Love's  L.  Loot,  L  1. 
Dined.  —  He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  dined Coriolamus^  v.  i. 
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DcnreB.  — Wbeo  yoa  fiuted,  it  was  preaeotly  after  dkracr 7%w  Gtn,  ^  Veromm^  ii.  1. 

CoBDe,  we  b»rc  a  hot  veniaon  pasty  to  dinoer Merry  Wwes^  L  1. 

I  viS  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there  's  pippiaa  and  ohaaae  to  eonw    .    < i.  s. 

I  ptay  yoo,  je«,  air,  as  you  sit  at  dinner Com.  0/ Rrrort^  I  «. 

Sbe  that  doth  fiaat  till  yoo  come  home  to  dinner i,  ,, 

And  prays  tim  you  will  hie  yon  hone  to  dinner i,  ,, 

Yoor  icaaona  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senlentioas    ........  Lovt's  L.  Lost^  v.  1. 

Fare  ye  well  awhile:  I '11  end  my  exluntation  after  dinaer *    .  A/er,  0/ ygnie*f  \.  i. 

Hwa  aiialt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner ^    .     .     A$  Von  Likt  Jt/\\.h, 

DtBiMrs  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hotus  excepted ^u.  2. 

I  wDokl  I  were  as  sure  of  a  gCNNl  dinner Tarn,  ^fik*  Skreut,  I  2. 

We  wtl  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchardt  And  then  to  dinner   .    .    .    «    < ji,  i, 

A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  oi  a  dimier AU*t  Wtll^  iL  3. 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  suy  dinner Romto  and  Jnlut^  vt.  5. 

Toahaaratberbeatabreakfastof  enemies  than  a  dinner  of  friends  .    .    .     Timon  0/ Ath*ns,\.  2. 

U  I  be  afire  and  yoor  mind  hoki  and  your  dimier  worth  the  eating      ....      Julhu  Cttsar\  i.  a. 

Let  Bw  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go  get  it  ready iCing  Lear,  i.  4! 

if  I  Eke  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet i.^ 

Ikvavn-TiMK. —Why  muse  you,  sir? 'tis  dinoer-time Tnw  Gen.  0/ Verona^ \\.  %, 

Wkhin  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time Com.  0/ Errors,  i  t. 

At  cfinaer-time,  I  pray  you,  hare  in  mhid  when  we  most  meet Mer.  0/  Venice]  i.  i. 

Dnrr.  —  O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  1  perceive,  you  feel  The  dint  of  pity  ....    TmUus  Ctesar,  m.  2. 
UnmcT.  —  He  durst  not  give  roe  the  Lie  Direct As  You  Like  Jt^  v.  4. 

Tfaon^  indirect,  Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct KtMg  Johny  iii.  \. 

Direct  not  faim  whose  way  himself  will  chooee Richard  !!.^.  i. 

Be  even  and  <firect  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no .     Hnmiet,  it.  s. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  sale     ......     Othello,  iii.  3. 

DtaacTHMi.  —  Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

I  an  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maideti*8  eyes it.  i. 

I  wiB  stoc^  and  hmnble  my  intents  To  your  welUpractised  wise  directions  ...  a  Henry  I V.  v.  2. 
Re  has  no  more  directions  in  the  true  dtscipTraes  of  the  wars,  look  you  ....  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 
CaS  for  some  men  of  sound  direction :  Let 's  want  no  discipline     ......  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  p«  myself  to  thy  direction,  and  Unspeak  mine  own  detraction Macbeth,  it.  3. 

With  anays  of  bias,  By  indirections  find  directions  out Hamlet,vk.i. 

f  have  bat  vn  hoar  Of  love,  of  woridly  matters,  and  direction Othello,  i.  3. 

DtxacTXT.  —  Imfirectly  and  directly  too  Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  Kfe  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Yoa  woald  swear  directly  Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors Henry  Vlll,  \.  3. 

Re  was  too  hard  for  him  direetly,  to  say  the  troth  on  *t Corioiamu,  iv.  5. 

(imtrnx  I  every  man  dhrctly  and  briefly,  wbely  and  truly yniins  Cmsar,  iii.  3. 

Stee^  tiicumstances  Whidi  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth Othello,  iii.  3. 

1  protest,  I  have  deah  roost  directly  in  thy  affair «...     iv.  2. 

DesEmi.  —  *T  is  some  mischance ;  the  cry  is  very  direful v.  i. 

Daavass,  fonailiar  to  my  alaughterons  thoughts,  Cairaot  once  start  me Macbeth,  v.  5. 

DiBcc. — Car  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change Romeo  and  ynliet,  ir.  $. 

Widi  mirth  m  foneral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage Hamlet,  I  a. 

IhaT.^Wboeei^  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,  To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dht  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

T9hnrhn6aeTmefa]}o(^ntd\Tt Hmmlet,r.i. 

T  is  a  choogh ;  but,  as  I  say,  spaekms  in  the  possession  of  dirt t.  2. 

0  sai  I  O  doh  !     As  ignorant  as  din  I  thou  hast  done  a  deed Othello,  v.  2. 

Dtuaum;.—  To  be  afeard  of  my  deserving  Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself  Mer.  of  Venice,  K.  7. 
DB&Pronrmx  —  Uohouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled,  No  reckoning  made  ....  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
OiOASTia.  —  Hisiarn'nir  coi»cord,  and  his  discord  dulcet,  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster  .^/^'r  }Vell,  i.  i. 

kuasadtsaster  of  war  that  Oesar  himself  couk)  not  have  prevented iii.  6. 

Ckecfaasd  cfisasters  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  r«ared Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

fesorr  with  disasfens  tnnP^  ^^^  fortune,  That  1  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance  Macbeth,  iii.  j. 

iiteiwJA  framstrf'fi'*  *°******^°^*'^*^  ^****"*^" '***•""  •    ••.<..      Hamlet,  \.\. 

Vewkegnttyof  o0'^Kaa«cersthesufi«themoon,andthtttars King  Lear,  \.  2. 
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DiSBBNCHBO.  —  I  hope  My  words  disbencbed  yoa  not C^rulsmu^  ii.  3. 

DiscANDV.  —  Do  discandy,  roeh  their  sweeu  On  bloasoming  Cxsar  ....     Ant.  mmd  CU0.  iv.  12. 

DiscANDYiNC.  —  By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  ttorm iii.  13. 

DiscBRNBR.  —  No  discemer  Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure Henry  VI li.'x.  \. 

DiscERNiNGS.  —  Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discemings  Are  Icthargied  .  .  .  King  Ltar^  \.  4. 
Discharge.  —Their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat  Almost  to  bursting  Af  You  Lik*  lt^\A.  i. 

I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here  :  discbarge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol  .    .  a  H*nry  I V.  ii.  4. 

They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy:  Our  friends  at  least OtkeUc^xx,  i. 

Disci  PUNB.  —  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  lore T9f  Gtn.  ^  VeroHo^  in.  a. 

We  do  admire  This  virtue  auid  this  moral  discipline Tom.  0/ tJu  Skrtw^  x.  1. 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline,  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages     .    .   KtMg  yokn^  Ii.  1. 

He  has  no  more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wan     .;.....     Htmy  V.  iil.  %. 

In  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans iii.  a. 

Put  him  to  execution ;  for  discipline  ought  to  be  used iii.  6. 

O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  I 1  Henry  VJ.  iv.  a. 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction :  Let  *s  want  00  discipline,  make  00  delay    Richard  HI,  ▼.  3. 

Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee  t  .  .  .  Trcu  mud  Cret*.  ii.  3. 
Disclose.  —  Come,  come,  disclose  The  state  of  your  aflbction AU's  H'eiit'x.  i. 

I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose  Will  be  some  danger Hamlet^  iii.  t. 

Discolours.  —  It  discolours  the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  adcnowledge  it  .  .2  Henry  /K.  ii.  a. 
Discomfit.  —  Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  pans  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 
Discomfort  guides  my  tongue  And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  de^>air  ....  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  Discomfort  swells Macbeth^  L  a. 

Should  I  stay  longer,  It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  disoomfbrt iv.  a. 

Yet,  though  I  distrust,  DUcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Discontent.  — Whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent  .    .     Mecu./or  Meus.  iv.  1. 

Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  ? —  I  nuke  all  use  of  it,  lot  I  use  it  only     .  Much  Adc^  i.  3. 

Content  you  in  my  discontent Tarn.  ^ the  Shrew,  \.  1. 

Whose  restraint  Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent King  yahn,  iv.  a. 

Mow  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home  Meet  in  one  line ..........     iv.  3. 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  6f  sorrow Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? %  Henry  VI.  vL  ■. 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction  Be  phiyfellows  to  keep  you  company  I iii.  a. 

Such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped  )oys.— Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York      Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent  Daunt  all  your  hopes Tiiut  AttdrcM,\.  t. 

Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents i.  1. 

Leans  wondrously  to  discontent :  his  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him   .  Timan  0/ Athens ^  iii.  4. 

His  discontents  are  unrerooveably  Coupled  to  nature.    Our  hope  in  him  is  dead v.  1. 

So,  I  leave  you,  sir.  To  the  worst  of  discontent CynAeline^  ii.  3. 

Discontbntbd.— As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun Richard  1 1 .  \\\.  %. 

With  a  fearful  soul  Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Now  here 's  another  discontented  paper,  Found  in  his  pocket  too Othelle,  ▼.  a. 

DiscoNTiNUB.— For  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you:  I  must  discontinue  your  company  Mnch  Ade^r.t. 
Discord.  —  I  never  heard  So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream^  Ve.  t. 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? t.  i. 

We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres At  Ven  Lihe  It,  ii.  7, 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet.  His  faith,  hu  sweet  disaster  ....     Ali*s  IVell,  L  i. 

You  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  some  discord a  Henry  /  r.  ii.  4. 

What  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell.  An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ?  .    .    .  1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung i  Henry  VI.  \.^ 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string,  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!    . Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

So  out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  ....     Romeo  emd  Jnliet,  iii.  5. 

O,  come  away!  My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay Hamiet^'vr.  i. 

DiscotntsB.  ~~  They  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse     .    .    Tempest^  iii.  3. 

Are  my  discourses  dull?  barren  my  wit.'. Cont,  ^  Errors^ '^.  t. 

If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred,  Unkindness  blunu  it  more  than  marble  hard     .    .      ii.  1. 
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Dwconm.— Of  exedlent  disooarae.  Pretty  and  witty,  wild,  and  yet»  too,  gtntU  Cpm.  ofErrort^  iiL  i. 

With  SDCfa  a  Kcatle  soTereign  Krace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse iii.  2. 

Yoe  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance  Mtrry  IVive*,  ii.  3. 

The  body  of  yoor  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  iragments MticA  AdOtX.  t. 

Ot  good  diacoorse,  an  exoeilem  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God  .      ii.  3. 

Yooi^cr  bearings  are  quite  ravished :  So  sweet  amd  voluble  is  his  discourse .    .  Levt^t  L.  Lost^  ii.  1. 

His  hiMMMxr  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed v.  1. 

Mseters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask  me  not  what Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  2. 

And  discowae  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots Afer.  ^  Venicf^  iii.  $• 

Yew  fair  discourse  haih  been  as  sv^ar.  Making  the  hard  way  sweet Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Vows  of  Icwc  And  ample  interchange  oi  sweet  discourse Richard  III.  v.  3. 

No  discovrse  of  reason.  Nor  fear  of  bad  socoass  in  a  bad  cause 7V«i.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Afi  these  woes  shall  serve  For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come    .    .     Remta  and  yuiiet^  iii.  5. 

A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason.  Would  have  mourned  longer Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Put  yo«r  discourse  into  some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affiiir iii.  2. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music iii.  2. 

You  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse iii.  4. 

He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse.  Looking  before  and  after iv.  4. 

She  Id  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear  Devonrup  my  discourse OOullo^  i.  3. 

CtsGociOBR.  —  The  traa  of  every  thing  Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life  Henry  VJll.  i.  i. 
DBcocBTasr.  —  1  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy  To  >'oor  best  kindness  ....  Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 
ItecovEsr.  —  Do  it  so  cunningly  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at    .     Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iii.  i. 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  ol  discovery As  You  Like  It^  iii.  3. 

So  secret  and  so  dose.  So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery Romeo  and  Jnliet^  i.  i. 

I  wifl  tell  you  why :  So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

DnarsotT. —  He  will  discredit  our  mystery Meas./or  Meas.'vt.^. 

It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits Winter^  Tale^  v.  3. 

It  would  discredit  the  blest  gods,  proud  man,  To  answer  such  a  question  .  Troi,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
DnoKsmr.  —  With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  suble  bearing Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  3. 

Breads  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories s  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

You  that  will  be  lesa  fearful  than  discreet Coriotanta^  iii.  1. 

That  then  necessity  Will  call  discreet  proceeding JCittg  Lear^  i.  4. 

DncamoN.  —  I  will  not  adventure  my  discretion  so  weakly Tempest^  ii.  1. 

OUi  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world     .    .    .    Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

Tis  one  of  the  best  discretions  of  a  *oman  as  ever  I  did  look  upon iv.  4. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion  That  does  affect  it Meas./or  Meas.  i.  1. 

Avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear  MnchAdo^  ii.  3. 

Tho«  haHpeony  parse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion Love''s  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion v.  2. 

His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour Mid.  H.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Leave  it  to  hb  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon v.  1. 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane v.  i. 

O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  1 Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  5. 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life  i  Henry  /  K  v.  4. 

Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Yo«r  diacretioos  better  can  persuade  Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach     .    .      1  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

His  valour  u  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion,  Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly  ....     Coriolantu^  i.  i. 

Yet  so  fw  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature Hamlet,  i.  3. 

It  is  common  for  the  younger  sort  To  lack  discretion ii.  i. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor iii.  3. 

You  should  be  ruled  and  led  By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state     .    .    .    King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  Not  to  outsport  discretion Othello,  ii.  3. 

It  raiseft  the  greater  war  between  him  and  his  discretion Ant.  and  Cleo.W.  f. 

DifDATH.  —  Is  it  possible  disdam  should  die  while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it?  Much  Ado,\.  1. 

Comtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence i.  t. 

Disdain  and  scorn  rida  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on      ......     iii.  t. 
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DisDAnt.-^And  ttw  red  glow  of  acorn  ted  prood  disdain ,    •   A*  Ym  Likt  /<«  iB.  4* 

Whose  apprehemiTe  MttMS  All  but  new  tbingi  dndain •    .    .     AU*9  U^MtUZ. 

Disdab  Rtthercorraptmeevcr! «    .    .    . ti  3. 

Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  diadain ^Htmy  yf,iM.  i. 

They  do  diidain  as  much  beyond  our  thosuhU,  Which  makes  ma  sweat  with  wrath   C^hktmms^  u  4. 

Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other  Insult  withoat  all  reason iii.  1. 

DtsDAiNBO.  —  It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  dtsdanaed  of  all Aftick  Ad^^  L  3. 

So  proudly  as  if  be  disdained  the  ground      «  '  * Rkhard  II,  t,  5. 

To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained A'm^  Ltttr,  ▼.  3. 

You  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing  The  most  disdained  of  fortuna ....    O^jnAt/mt,  iK.  4. 
Disease.  —  His  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine Mtrry  IVw^s^  iii.  3. 

Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  roe;  but  ihon  art  full  of  error ;  I  am  sound  Metu./or  Heat.  L  2. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease :  he  b  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence  Much  Ad^,  L  1. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  alt  the  air,  That  rhaumatic  diseases  do  abound    .     Mid,  N.  Dream,  iL  1. 

Subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means Afer.  iff  Venice^  iii  t . 

Though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses.    .....     Tarn,  •/the  ^Arvssv  i  a. 

Many  thousand  on 's  Hare  the  disease,  and  feel  *t  not  .    < WitOer^t  TaU^  t  a. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease,  Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health  .    .  King  ^^Am,  iii.  4. 

It  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking %  Henry  IV,  \.  ^ 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  bat  the  disease  is  incarable     « L  s. 

Agood  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing!  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity i.  a. 

Ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  from  another     ..<«.....       v.  t. 

That  *s  the  appliance  only  Which  your  disease  requires Henry  VIII,  \.  \. 

'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases  Are  grown  so  catching L  3. 

As  she  is  now,  she  will  but  disease  our  better  mirth ,    ,    *    i    *     CcrMammsy  i.  3. 

Like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous  Where  the  disease  is  violent iii.  1. 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself!  Tim&n^Atktns,  iii.  1. 

Adedicatedbeggar  to  the  air.  With  his  disease  of  all-shunned  poverty It.  a. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice Mae^fiA^  v.  1. 

Like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, To  keep  it  fix>m  divulging,  let  it  feed  Even  on  the  pith  of  life  HateeUl,  iv.  t . 

Diseases  desperate  grown  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved.  Or  not  at  all it.  3. 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  b^tow  Upon  thy  foul  disease . Kmf  Lrar^  i.  1. 

Diseased.  ~  Be  cured  Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes    .......    WinUr^e  Tale^  i.  t. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions xHenrylV.Wu  t. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow?  Macbeth^  v.  3. 

DisooBOB.  —  Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world  .    « At  Yen  Like  It^  \\,  7. 

DisGBACB.  — And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death 4    .  Lave* t  L,  Lots,  x.  %. 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men i.  a. 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  di^(race  bewjul Mid.  H.  Dreatm,  iw.   c. 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  appard  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  At  Yen  Like  //,  ij.  4, 

Disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door Ali't  fVell,  i^.   t. 

I  w-ill  Uke  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace  And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong     .  a  Hemy  IV.  \,  j. 

What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  I  or  to  know  thy  face  to-anorrow  I     .    .    .       ii.  a. 

You  must  not  think  lo  fob  off  otir  di^ace  with  a  talc CerieimMns^  i.    r. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out.  Even  to  a  full  disgrace  ....       v.  3. 

Should  I  stay  longer.  It  would  be  my  dUsgrace  and  your  discomfort MacSetA,  Iw.  a« 

Disgraced.  —  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million    .    .    .     Mer.  ef  Venice,  \XL   s. 

I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here.  Pierced  to  the  soul Rickard  II,  \,   g* 

DisGRAaous.— I  have  done  some  offence  That  seems  disgraduus  In  the  city's  eyes  Rickardllt.  Hi.  7. 

If  I  be  so  disgradous  in  your  sight.  Let  me  march  on iw.  ^ 

Disguise  —  Unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises    .*....  Muck  Ada^  Hi.  a. 

But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise Tarn,  t/ike  Skmm,  W,  ^\ 

In  this  disguise,  I  think  't  no  sin  To  cocen  him  that  would  unjustly  win  .    .    •    ,  AWt  Weli^  i^.   ,. 

Be  my  aid  For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become  The  form  of  my  intent .    .    Tmelflh  Niglu^  i.  a. 

Disguise,  I  see*  thou  art  a  wickedneea *    .    * si.  &, 

The  wild  disguise  Iiath  almost  Antidied  us  an AnL  and  Clea,  \\,   ^^ 

Di9cuisBR.*0,  death'sagraatditguisar;  andyottmayaddtoit    ....     Memt,/tr  Mso.  tw.  m. 
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Daa.  —  I  »  more  than  half  stewed  in  f^txae,  Kke  «  Dtttch  dkh Mfrry  tf^hrts^  iiL  %. 

A  taUe  full  o(  fvekome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish Cffm.  ^ Errors,  u\.  1. 

Hoe's  a  dish  I  love  not:  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tossue Muck  Ad0fU.  i. 

Four  wtmmIod^s  in  a  dish ! Lwt^s  L.  Lost^vr.  %. 

Woe  to  put  good  meat  into  an  undean  dish As  Von  Lik*  lt/\\{.  y 

A  iaA  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon Tarn,  iff  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king IVifUer't  TaU,  iv.  3. 

For  oMving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action 1  Henry  IV,  ii.  3. 

Didai  thou  never  see  Ttun  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  TiUn  I ii.  4. 

Ldoe  iaax  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish,  Are  like  to  rot  untasted Troi.  afid  Creu.  iL  3. 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  oarcaas  ....     JmUm*  Cetuir^  tL  r. 

Of  the  chameleon's  dbh;  i  eat  the  air.  promise-crammed Hmmlet^\\\.^, 

I  know  that  a  mximan  »  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not .  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  v,  t. 
DwiBARTKHS. —  It  pcrsuades  him,  and  disheartens  him ;  makes  him  sund  to,  and  not  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Denas.  —  They  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes Metu.  for  Meat.  \\.  %. 

His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes      ....     Mnch  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Base  wretch.  One  bred  of  alnu  and  ibstersd  with  cold  dishes Cymbeline^  IL  3. 

DtsaOKiST.  —  A  very  dishonest,  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  a  hare  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  iil  4. 
DoHovKTr. — Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  Much  Ad^  ii.  2. 

Hit  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity Twelfth  Night,  iil.  4. 

DtsaoaooB.  ~  I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour  Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it  Meat. /er  Mens.  v.  1. 

I  rather  wouU  have  lost  my  life  betimes  Than  bring  a  burthen  of  dishonour  home  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Tour  dishonour  Mangles  true  judgement CorManns,  iil  1. 

Since  dishonour  traffics  with  man*s  nature,  He  is  but  outside Timcn  0/ Athens,  \.  \. 

Let  not  my  jealoosies  be  your  dishonours,  But  mine  own  safeties Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

DKs«oiiocmABi.B.  —  And  peep  about  To  find  ourselves  dishononraUe  graves  .    .      Julius  Ceesar^  i.  3. 

Di^iDtK.  —  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith King  John,  iiL  r. 

I^^iUKS.  —  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  rcfiise  whom  I  dislike   .    .  AUr.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

What  most  be  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him ;  What  like,  offensive  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Dtsusois.  —  Even  with  a  thought  The  rack  dt^inms,  and  makes  it  indistinct      Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  14. 

DisLOTALTY.  —  Look  sweet,  speak  firir,  become  disloyalty Com.  oj  Errors,  iii.  a. 

DnnAU  ~  So  full  of  disnul  terror  was  the  time  i Richard  III.  i.  4. 

This  night  I  *1l  spend  Unto  a  dismal  and  a  &tal  end Macbeth,  iii.  $• 

My  fen  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't v.  5. 

And  now.  This  ornament  Makes  me  look  dismal  will  I  dip  to  form Pericles,  v.  3. 

Di^xALLcsT. — The  dismallest  day  is  this  that  e^er  1  saw Titus  Andron.x.  \. 

DrsjiawTLB.  —  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle  So  many  folds  of  favour  King  Lear,  L  i. 
DtsMAT.  —  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Wfib  much,  much  more  dismay' I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  mahest  the  fray iii.  2. 

O,  cnmc  away  I  My  soni  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay Hamlet,  iv.  i. 

Dt*;iCE&.  —  Every  tithe  soul,  *moogst  many  thousand  dismes,  Hath  been  as  dear  Trot,  and  Cress,  iu  3. 
DnosKOtSKCB.  —  Which  is  most  infallible  disobedience Ali^s  Well,\.  \. 

Get  thee  gone ;  for  (  do  see  Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye \  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

DrvwcT.  —  By  Saint  Paul,  1 11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys Richard  II f.  i,  3. 

DnoBOBK.  —  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds  Where  it  should  guard     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Von  have  c£splaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder    Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Hn  own  disorders  Deserved  much  less  advancement King  Lear,  iL  4. 

DisraBAfiB  sot  the  faiili  thou  dost  not  know.  Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  s. 

I>i^ARA43BMEWT.  —  Bot  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  i. 

Dtsr aTCK.  —  To  have  a  iKspatch  of  complaints^  and  to  deliver  bs  from  devices  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

SecioBS  business,  craving  quick  dispatch Love's  L.  Lost,  Vk.  1. 

Betw^een  tliese  main  parcels  of  dispatch  eflfected  many  nicer  needs Airs  iVell,  Iv.  3. 

DiSP*K5«  with  your  leisure,  1  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you    .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

Dfsnjurco.  —  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting Macbeth^  iiL  4. 

Df«ytAa«rBK. — This  may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure Much  Ado,  \.  z- 

Aay  impetfiment  will  be  medidnable  to  me :  I  am  wck  in  displeasure  to  him ii.  3. 

His  wsatha,  and  his  cholera,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures  and  his  indignations  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
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Di:plbasurb.  —  Has  fallen  into  the  anclean  fish  pond  of  her  displeasure  ....    AU^t  fVeB,  r,  t. 

Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust,  Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust      .    .      t.  j. 

Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself  To  wrathful  terms Tr^i.  and  Crtxs,  ▼.  3. 

Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  or  countenance  ?    .    .^ King  Ltar^  i.  2. 

Forbear  his  presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure i.  2. 

A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure OtheUe^  iii.  j. 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure  For  my  free  speech iii.  4. 

Disport.  —  We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves Timon  o/AtktntjX.i. 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business OtJUUo^  i.  3. 

Disposs.  —  All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose.  My  goods,  my  lands       Two  Gen,  0/  Verona^  it  7. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose  Without  observance  or  respect  of  any    .     TroL  and  Cress,  u.  3. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose  To  be  suspected OfMeUe^  i.  3. 

Disposed.  —  I  find  not  Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  ~  Nor  I  ;  my  spiriu  are  nimble  .    .     Tem/^st,  iL  1. 

Tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge Com.  0/ Errors,  I.  t. 

He  does  well  enough  if  be  be  disposed,  and  so  do  I  too Twei/fA  A'tgkf,  ii.  3. 

His  feathers  are  but  borrowed,  For  he  *s  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven    ...      2  Henry  VI,  iiL  i. 

I  see,  Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought  From  that  it  is  disposed     .    .    .      Juims  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers^by  to  curtail  his  oaths  Cymih.  ii.  1. 
Disposition.  —  Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry Merry  Wives^  its.  i. 

More  than  the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear iv.  5. 

He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition Muck  Ad«,ik.  1. 

The  base,  though  bitter,  duposition  of  Beatrice  that  puts  the  world  into  her  person       ...       iL  «. 

My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

T  is  The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast iv.  3. 

Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer AU^s  lVell,t,  i. 

Be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness,  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition   ....    Rkknrd  It.  n.  3. 

Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom  O'ertopping  woman's  power Henry  V III.  xk.  ^. 

There  is  no  help ;  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time  Will  have  it  so    .    .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i. 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures Corioian$ts,  ii.  1. 

By  my  holy  order,  —  I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered  ....      Romeo  and  ynliei,  iii.  3. 

You  make  nte  strange  Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

And  we  fools  of  nature  So  horridly  to  shake  our  dispositions Hamlet,  \.  4. 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet  To  put  an  antic  disposition  on L  5. 

Put  away  These  dispositions,  that  of  late  transform  you King  Lear^  \.  4. 

Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it i.  4. 

Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows,  Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped iL  2. 

I  know  our  country  disposition  well OtkelUy  tit  %. 

He  was  nor  sad  nor  merry.    O  welUdivided  disposition  ! Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Dispraise.— You  do  as  chapmen  do.  Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy  TroL  and  Cress,  ir.  i. 
Dispropbrtibd.  —  Silenced  their  pleaders  and  Dispropertied  their  freedoms  .  .  Coriotanns,  ii.  t . 
Disproportion.  —  One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank.  Foul  disproportion  .  .  Otheiio^  iii.  3. 
DiSPROPORTiONBD.  —  He  is  as  disproportioned  in  his  nwnnera  As  in  his  shape  .    .    .     Tempest,  v.  1. 

Disputable.  —  He  is  too  disputable  for  my  a>mpany As  You  Like  It,  x<.  ^. 

Dispute. —Though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense Twelfth  Nigkt,ve,  i. 

Dispute  it  like  a  man.  —  I  shall  do  so ;  But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man MachetK,  ir.  3. 

DispUTEST.  —  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig Love's  L.  Lost^  r.  i. 

Disquiet.  —  All  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follows  her Muck  Ada^W.  i. 

DissEAT.  —  This  push  Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now Macbeth^  v.  3, 

DissBMBLB.— Take  each  other's  hand;  Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love  Richard  !il,  iL  1. 

DissBMBLY.  — Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared? Muck  Ad^^ve,  i. 

Dissension.  — Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 1  Henry  VI.  iiL  i. 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast.  Such  fierce  alamms v<  S- 

Dissolution.  —  A  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw Merry  Wives^  iH.  5. 

There  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it      Meas.for  Mea*.  iiL  a. 

Like  a  broken  man.  —  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over  him Rickard  fl.  vL  t. 

DissoLVB.  —  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve,  Hearing  of  this King  Lemr^  v.  3. 
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DttsotrwD.  —  I  win  marry  her ;  that  I  am  freely  dinolved,  and  dUtolutely  .  .  Mtrry  Wivtt^  L  i. 
Dk^aos.  —  I  pray  3roa,  dissuade  him  from  her :  she  is  do  equal  for  his  birth   .    .     Muck  Ado,  ii.  1. 

DtsT ArF.  —  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  Aax  on  a  distaff Twelfth  Ni^ht,  \.  3. 

JhsruKM.  —  Id  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes   .    .    Merry  Wives ^  ii.  1. 

If  dtere  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance AWg  tVeil,  iit.  s 

She  kaew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me.  Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint  v.  3. 

Lmer  yoor  patience  oa ;  and  we  *ll  digest  The  abuse  of  distance Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

TtewcU  might  Advise  him  to  a  caution ;  to  hold  what  distance  His  wisdom  can  provide  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

He  ihaO  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off  Than  in  a  politic  distance Othello^  iii.  3. 

Dbtastk.  —  Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel  Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  2. 
LsTmrEK.  —  I  would  not  ha'  your  distemper  in  this  kind Merry  H'tves^  iii.  3. 

T^oe  is  a  sickness  Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper H'iMter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

•f  ink  btths,  proceedii^  on  distemper.  Shall  not  be  winked  at Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

I'poq  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  Sprinkle  cool  patience Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

IirmratATVBB.  — Thorough  this  distemperature  we  see  The  seasons  alter  Mid.  J^.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

A  ka^  tofeciJous  troop  Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life      ....      C0$n.  of  Errors^  v.  1. 

*»  fraodam  earth,  having  this  distemperature,  in  passion  shook \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \» 

T^c  day  k>oks  pale  At  his  distemperature v.  1. 

TV  cariiness  dioth  me  asstire  Thou  art  up-roused  by  some  distemperature     Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Di^uanosf.  —  To  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation Merry  Wives,  iii.  $. 

>TTUia  —  Bat  eaithlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled Mid.  N,  Dream,  \.  1. 

^  MB  dtstiOed  Oat  of  our  virtues Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

^'kte  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  stand  dumb  and  speak  not  Hamlet,  i.  a. 
SmwcnoK,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan.  Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away    Tr.  and  Cr.  i.  3. 

^  I  60  fear  besides.  That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys iii.  2. 

M«tl  and  bran  together  He  throws  without  distinction Cor iolanms, 'iii.  t. 

Kevcience,  That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction  Of  place Cymbeline,  xe.  a. 

I^mvLisu.  —  Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show  Richard  1 1  J.  iii.  t. 
I'mvcnsHSo. — One  so  like  the  other  As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names  Com.  of  Err.  i.  i. 
I>>rrvACT.  —The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  1 ;  And  here  we  wander  in  illusions     ....      iv.  3. 

Jf-ae  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract ^  Henry  yi.\\\.  ^. 

-'•TiACTao.  —  In  moet  uneven  and  distracted  manner Meas. /or  Meas.  \y.  4, 

'^%  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her     .    .      2  Henry  jy.  ii.  i. 

VUe  Memory  bolds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Ht  doei  confer  be  feels  himself  distracted iii.  1. 

Ee  1  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude.  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes  .  .  iv.  3. 
^^vTucTtoic  —  Mine  enemies  are  all  knit  up  In  their  distractions Tempest,  iii.  3. 

•s  ■•— t^Mion  pot  strange  speech  upon  me :  I  know  not  what 't  was  but  distracdon  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

^:«ioc4  As  if  yon  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

'^a  is  a  moe  distraction ;  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy Henry  y///.  iii.  t. 

^  his  visage  wanned,  Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  *s  aspect Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

\'n  not  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punished  With  sore  distraction v.  2. 

ff*pswo  went  oat  in  soch  distractions  as  Beguiled  all  spies Ant.  and Cleo.  iii.  7. 

■^  him  no  breach,  but  now  Make  boot  of  his  distraction iv.  r. 

^^40cirT.  —  Then  begin  again,  and  stop  again.  As  if  thou  wert  distraught  .  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
^^tTTtxM.  —  Art  thoo  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  dbtress? As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

TW  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta*en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility    ....      ii.  7. 

J^pityl^  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort,  and  leave  him AWs  WeU,yf.  ■*, 

3r«iBariag^atb,  nor  shrinking  for  distress,  But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes    i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

^onat  for  me.  As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress Richard  III.  i.  4. 

^■Kiacapableof  her  own  distress Hamlet,  is.  7. 

.  —  To  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes  Tune  my  distresses  Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

.  —  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread Henry  V.iy.u 

1 1  £d  q>eak  of  some  distressful  stroke  That  my  youth  suffered Othello,  i.  3. 

Hrnotc  —  So  distribation  should  undo  excess.  And  each  man  have  eiK>ugh  King  Lear,  iv.  t. 
*■**»».  ^  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason  .    .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3. 

Y^  &og^  I  distrust,  Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must Hamlet,  iii.  a. 
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Distrust.  —  Make  me  not  offended  In  your  dbtrust Ami*  am^lCie^.vi 

Disunite.  —  It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite Trpt.  and  Crvu.  ii. 

DisvALUBD.  —  Her  reputation  was  disvalued  In  levity Mnu.yar  Mmms,  v. 

Ditch.  —  He  HI  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch,  And  make  your  channel  his      .    .    .   C^riolamu,  iiL 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides,  With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  ....  Macktth^  lii. 

DiTTiBs.  —  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe,  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  .    .    .    M%ick  A  da,  li 

Ditty. —This  ditty,  after  me,  Sing,  and  dance  it  trippmgly Mid,N.  Drtam,^. 

Though  there  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable  As  Ymt  Likt  It,  v. 

DivB.— To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells King^  y0M$t,yi. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  With  humble  and  ^miliar  conrtesy  .    .    Richard  11.  w 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  here  Clarence  comes     .    .     .' Richard  ///.  ii 

Diver.  —  When  your  diver  Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook Ant.  atul  Cite,  ii 

Divers. —Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons As  Yam  Lik*  lt,\\h 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  yon.  Grant  me  this  boon Richard  111.  % 

Dives.  —  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives x  Henry  IV.'xxi 

Divide.  —  He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts As  Yen  Like  It,  iv 

O,  I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim-milk      1  Hsnry  iV.  \i 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week Hamltt,  \ 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  diszy  the  arithmetic  of  memory v 

Divided. —1  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty OtlulU,\ 

Divine.  —  I  might  call  him  A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble    .      Tempest,  j 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine! Twe  Gen.  0/ i^enma,  \\ 

1  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ;  Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler  Meas./er  Meas.  \ 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions Mer.  ef  t'^etuce,  I 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do H^inter^s  Tale,  iii 

The  better  sort.  As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed  With  8cru(de8     .    .   Richard  II.  \ 

She  is  not  so  divine.  So  full-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights 1  Henry  P^I.  \ 

*T  is  government  that  makes  Uiem  seem  divine 3  Henry  Vt. 

And  this  word  '  love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine,  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another    .     .       \ 

By  a  divine  instinct  men*s  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers Richard  III.  1 

To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines i j 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human.  Seal  what  I  end  withal !   .    .    .   Coriolanats,  \\ 

More  nenls  she  the  divine  than  the  physician Afacbe^ 

If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I  would  not  prophesy  so Ant.  and  Ciem.  i 

Against  self-slaughter  There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine  That  cravens  my  weak  hand    Cyn$ietime,  \ 

DiviNBNBss.  —  Behold  divinenesa  No  elder  than  a  boy  ! \ 

Divinity.— There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death    Merry  IVivrs, 

Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity Mnch  Aei^,  \ 

To  your  ears,  divinity,  to  any  other's,  profanation TteelftM  ^iglkt^ 

Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinity 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would    Hamsiet, 

There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will 

*  Ay'  and  *  no'  to  every  thing  that  1  said !  — *  Ay  '  and  '  no'  too  iK'as  no  good  divinity  K,  L^esr-^ 
Division. — Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part  Of  one  poor  scruple    .    .    .      Mer.  ef  Veveice, 

How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? T'wel/th  I^ig^^ 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower.  With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute     t  Henry  I  y. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division ' 

When  envy  breeds  unkind  division  ;  There  comes  the  ruin t  Henry  l^f. 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division Remee  and  yteii^t^ 

Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  I Jnlius  Cer^e^r-^ 

In  the  division  of  each  several  crime.  Acting  it  many  ways MacA^A^ 

O,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions  t Kin£  ^^a*^ 

Divisions  in  state,  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows  More  than  a  spinster OtJke^i4 

Divorce.  —  And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part Lere^s  L.  JL^st 

I  would  thou  wert  the  man  That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart    .    .    .    Rieharei  // 
As  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me.  Make  of  your  prayers  one  tweet  sacrifice  Henry  %^Ill 
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Dizzr.  ~To  dhrule  bim  iDventorially  would  diuy  Um  ariUuDCtic  of  memory  ....     HtutU*t^  v.  t. 

How  fcarfuJ  And  dizxy  *i  is,  to  cast  one's  eyes  ao  low !  King  Lutr^v^.b. 

Da^If  todowereaseasy  as  toknowwbat  wertgood  todo Mtr.  0/ VeMic^  u  t. 

Wkai  jvm  can  make  bcr  do.  I  am  cooteni  to  look  on IVmUr's  TaU,  v.  }. 

Y«D  bfiot  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too TroL  and  Crtst.  w.  3. 

Aad,  Gke  a  rat  without  a  tail.  Til  do.  I  *I1  do,  and  1  'U  do MMUtk,  \.  3. 

Tkis  vhich  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do  Than  wishest  should  be  uttdooe L  5. 

I>:itatv.~Tboo  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin,  my  fill-horae,  has  00  his  tail  Ar*r.»/y^*H.ii.2, 

hifcoald  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  back%vard ii.  a. 

Itoacs.  —  Nothing  teems  But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs  .  .  .  .Henry  V,  v.  t. 
IttTta.  —  ShaU  i  k»e  my  doctor?  no ;  be  gives  me  the  potions  and  the  motions  Mtrry  H''iv*s^  iii.  1. 

He  b  then  a  giant  to  an  ape  ;  burthen  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man     .    .    .     Muck  Ado^  v.  1. 

Ow  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed Richard  //.  i.  1. 

Bfrncdnse  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seise  the  doctor  too  ....  C>w^/rW,  v.  5. 
tccraiaa.  —  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive Lave'i  L.  Lost^  iv.  j. 

Wken  the  schools,  EmboweUed  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off  The  dai^r  to  itself   Air*  IVtO^  L  3! 

A  amknabie  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it Twe^tk  Nigkl^  i.  5. 

W«  knew  aot  The  doarioe  ol  ilUoing,  nor  dreamed  That  any  did     ....     WiMUr*$  TnU,  i.  a. 

Is  bn  Sparing  would  show  a  wone  sin  than  iU  doctrine    .    ; Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

II pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt R0tmo»ndjHlUl/\.  %. 

I  kariy  learn  A  doctrine  of  obedience Ani.  and  CUa!  t.  t. 

Dconmrr.  —  A  docaoMat  in  madness,  thoughu  and  remembrance  fitted HamUt,  iv.  5. 

Bci.~H1ul«,fikeadoe,IgDtofindmyfiivn  Andgiveufood A$  You  Like  IU\\.  v 

^^  fM  thKbcr  then  this  dainty  doe.  And  strike  her  home  by  force     .    .    .    Titus  Andron.  \\.  i. 

Vc  haol  not,  we,  with  horse  nor  hound.  But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground  ....  iL  a. 
^*°>L  — AD  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now 'for  the  Lord's  sake'   .    .    Muu./^  Mea*.  w.  i. 

^<1iea  virtnoQs  things  proceed.  The  plaee  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  dead ,    ,    ,    ,    AU'm  IfV//,  ii.  3. 

V«  vin  not  stand  to  prate :  Talkers  are  no  good  doers Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Let  M  naa  abide  this  deed.  But  we  the  doers yulitu  Catar,  iii.  1. 

^—You  bawling,  blasphemous,  incharitable  dog! 7Vm/r«/,  i.  1. 

I  lUsk  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourast-natured  dog  that  lives 7\tw  Gen.  ^  yerona,  li.  3. 

Re  it  a  stone,  a  very  pebblestone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog 11.3. 

The  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word ii.  3. 

M  ay  dog :  if  he  «ay  ay,  it  will ;  if  he  say  no,  it  will ii.  5. 

£wn  as  one  would  say  predsely, '  thns  I  would  teach  a  dog ' iv.  4. 

^  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  thinp    ....      iv.  4. 

He *s  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog :  can  there  be  more  said?  he  is  good  and  fair      Merry  tVivesy  \.  t. 

Hope  ii  1  curtal  dog  in  some  affiirs ii.  1. 

^  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog  and  made  me  turn  i*  the  wheel  .    .    Cem.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

I  lad  rather  hear  my  dog  baric  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me  .    .    .    .     MuchAdo^K.i. 

Ao  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him  ....      ii.  3. 

I  voald  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him     .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Thao  to  be  uaed  as  you  use  your  dog Mid  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

I  mi  Sir  Orade,  Anid  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  1 Mer.  ^  Venice,  i.  1. 

Vm  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog.  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine i.  3. 

Hsih  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible  A  cor  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? L  3. 

Tn  ^Mifncd  ne  such  a  day  ;  another  time  You  called  me  dog i.  3. 

Thoe  calTdst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ;  But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs  iii.  3. 

0.  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dogi  And  iut  thy  life  let  justice  be  aocuaed iv.  1. 

XfMaword?  — Notone  tothrowatadog As  Yon  Like  It,'\.  %. 

VWe  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heeU  of  worth AW  s  H^elL,  xix.  a. 

Tim  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  deure  my  dog  again Twelfih  Night,  v.  1. 

LAe  a  doK  that  is  compelled  to  fight.  Snatch  at  his  marter  that  doth  tarre  him  on    Ki$tg  John,  i  v.  i. 

I^ofs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  I Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

l>c«raction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels v.  3. 

^eas  aad  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog \  Henry  IV.  W.  i. 

To  dog  bis  heek  and  curtsy  at  his  frown%  To  show  how  mnch  thou  art  degenenua     ...      i.i.  a. 
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Dog.  •  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog tfftmylKjL^, 

The  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent iv.  5. 

Men's  faiths  are  waler-cakes,  And  hold*£ut  b  the  only  dog,  ifty  duck     ....      Henry  V,   iL  3. 

Coward  dogs  Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten  Runs  far  before  .    .      ii.  4. 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth i  Henry  VI.  iL  a. 

The  andept  proverb  will  be  well  effected :  '  A  suflT  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog  *  2  Henry  If  I.  in.  i. 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees 3  Henry  VI.  ▼.  6. 

So  lamely  and  unfashionable  That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them      ....  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Unmannered  dog!  stand  thou,  when  I  command is. 

Take  heed  of  yonder  dog  I    Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites i.  3. 

Get  thee  hence  I    Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels iv.  i. 

I  pray.  That  I  may  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead ! * iv.  4. 

And  that 's  as  easy  As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep Cwiolmnms^  ii.  i. 

Dogs  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking  As  therefore  kept  to  do  so it  3. 

They  learned  of  roe,  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head Titus  Andrpm.ye.  x. 

Canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never  blush  ?  —  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is     ....       v.  i. 

I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  That  I  might  love  thee  something Timmt  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war JuHms  Casar,  tiL  i. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon.  Than  such  a  Roman iv.  3. 

Water-rugs  and  demi-wolves  are  dept  All  by  the  name  of  dogs Mmchetkj  iiL  i. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I  '11  none  of  it v.  3. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  .     HamUt,  v.  1. 

Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  Other's  dog.  You  should  not  use  me  so King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,  Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  bat  following  .    .    .    .  ii.  a. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey iiL  4. 

The  little  dogs  and  all,  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me iiL  6. 

Behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  o£&oe iv.  6. 

Mine  enemy's  dog.  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire .    .      iv.  7. 

To  assume  a  aemblaitce  That  very  dogs  disdained v.  3. 

Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion      ....  Othello^  ii.  3. 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog  Than  answer  my  naked  wrath  1 iiL  3. 

O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to iv.  i. 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  drcumdted  dog.  And  smote  him,  thus v.  a. 

DoG-APBs.  —That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes  A$  Yem  Like  //,  ii.  5. 
Dog-days.  —  O*  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in  's  nose  .  .  Henry  VII t,  v.  4. 
Dogged.  —  I  have  dogged  him,  like  bis  murderer Tivelftk  Nif^ki^  iiL  2. 

We  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

DoG-WBAKV.  —  I  have  watched  so  long  That  I  am  dog-weary Tarn,  efthe  Skrrw,  iv.  a- 

Dof  NG  is  activity ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Doit.  —  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar Tempest^  ii.  a. 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 
DoLA  —  If  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  ! Merry  tVives,  iiL  4. 

But  mark«  poor  knight.  What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! Mid.  AT.  Dreamt,  v.  1. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business 1  Henry  I V.  ii.  2. 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole HamUt^  L  2. 

■  Doleful.—  If  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing .     .  tVittter's  Tale,  W,  4. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days! 2  Henry  1 1 ".  ii.  4. 

'.  X>OLOUR.— Breathe  it  in  mine  ear.  As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour  Twe  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

The  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart  Richard  It.  i.  3. 

And  yelled  out  Like  syllable  of  dolour Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

'Dolphin.— I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back  Mid.  H.  Dream,  iL  1. 

Like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,  I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 
DoLPHiN-CHAMBBR.  —  Sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  uble     ...  a  Henry  fV.  ii.  t. 

DoLPiiiN-LiKB.  — His  delights  were  dolphin-like Ant.  and  CUa.  w.  u 

Domestic.  —  These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here  .  .  Kinf  Leetr,  v.  1. 
DoMiNATOR.  —  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator .  .  ,  Love's  L.  Last,  i.  1. 
DoMiNBKRiNC.— A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy liL  1. 
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DoMiKioNS.  — Tbat  DO  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  oor  dominioos  ....  ICimi^  /Mw,  iti.  i. 

DcsATioH.  —  1  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donatioa Timcm  ^Aikems,  iiL  a. 

Doxs  10  death  by  slanderous  tonfues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies Mmk  Ado^  v.  3. 

So  said,  so  done,  is  well Tom,  o/tkt  Skrww^  i.  a. 

1  have  done  As  you  have  done ;  that 's  what  I  can Cori^UmtUt  L  9. 

Ifa  were  done  when  *t  is  done,  then 'twere  well  It  were  done  quickly Machihti.'j. 

I  go,  and  if  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me.    Hear  it  not,  Duncan ii.  1. 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard :  what 's  done  is  dona iii.  a. 

What 's  done  cannot  be  undone.    To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed  I v.  1. 

DomiDL  —  Then  np  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes,  And  dupped  the  chamber-door  Hamttt^  tt.  5. 
Doom,  —  Procure  my  fall.  And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all ...    .  Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  i. 

firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  Which  I  have  passed  upon  her A$  Ycm  Likt  lt^\,  i, 

Alternot  the  doom  Forethought  by  heaven  1 King  yokm^vL  i. 

AH  ooavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny.  —  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! Romto  and  yuli^t^  iii.  a. 

Start,  eyes!     What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? Mmchetk,  iv.  i. 

DooMKix  ~  1  am  thy  father's  spirit.  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  .  .  HamUt^  L  5. 
Doomsday.  —  I  MI  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here Lovt*$  L.  Loti^  iv.  3. 

Let  us  take  a  muster  speedily :  Doomsday  is  near :  die  all,  die  merrily    ...      1  Htnry  IV.  iv.  1. 

If  en,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run.  As  it  were  doomsday   .    .    .    yuUm  Ctnarj  iii.  1. 

Was  ncfc  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse HamUU  i.  i. 

The  world  *s  grown  honest.  —Then  is  doomsday  near ;  but  your  news  is  not  true     ....      ii.  a. 

*A  grave-maker  *:  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday v.  i. 

When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  *11  give  thee  leave  To  play  till  doomsday  .  Ami.  and  CUo.  v.  a. 
Dooa.  —  Because  their  business  still  Kes  out  o*  door Com.  o/Errorst  iL  i. 

Who  is  that  at  the  door  that  keeps  all  this  noise  ? iii.  1. 

Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me,  I  Ml  knock  elsewhere iii.  1. 

Uofii  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four  ....     Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iiL  1. 

I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  ihe  door  ....    Mid.  //.  Drtam,  v.  1. 

Hake  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement  .    .    .    As  You  Likt  It^  iv.  1. 

They  begin  to  smoke  me ;  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door  AUU  IVtli,  iv.  i. 

He  says,  he  Ml  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sherifTs  post Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

How  BOW,  foolish  rheum!    Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door! Kitig  Johm^  iv.  i. 

The  sheriff  with  a  most  monstrous  watch  is  at  the  door \  Homy  IV.Xi.  ^ 

When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun Timon  of  Alhem^\.%. 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved  H  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no  .    yrnliut  Cmsnr,  iii.  a. 

1  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors.  Yet  something  leads  me  forth iii.  3- 

Let  the  doors  be  f4iut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in 's  own  house    HamUty  iii.  i. 

Yoo  do.  surely,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend  iii.  a. 

Yoo  are  pictures  out  of  doors.  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens    .    .       OthtUo^  iL  1. 

Strong  circumstances.  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth iiL  3. 

Al  of  her  that  is  out  of  door  most  rich  ! Cymbelinf,  i.  6. 

Doo«.!«Aiu  —  If  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail a  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

Dot  AGS.  —  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  douge  on  me Muck  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Tbe  sport  vrin  be.  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  doti^e iL  3. 

See' St  thou  this  sweet  sight?    Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity   ....    Mid,  H.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it King  Lear^  L  4. 

An*s  not  ofEnice  that  indiscretion  finds  And  dotage  terms  so ii.  4- 

DoTAjrr.  —  Such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to  be Coridofuu^  v.  a. 

DoTAKtx  —  I  speak  not  like  a  dourd  nor  a  fool,  As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  .  Much  Ado^  v.  i. 
Dorm. — I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man :  surely  I  think  you  have  charms  Merry  Wives^  "•  >• 

Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote Com.  of  Errors^  v.  t. 

I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote v.  i. 

I  r>ve  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange Much  Ado,  \\.  t. 

If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  npon  this,  I  vdll  never  trust  my  expectation ii.  3. 

For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote Love's  L.  Lost,  iy.  2, 
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DoTm.-^Devoatly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry,  Upon  this  spotted  and  incoastant  mao  Mid,  N.  Dnmm^  x.  i. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote  Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees ii.  i. 

Whidi  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity iiL  a. 

There  w  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  abseitce Mtr.  of  Venice^  i.  x. 

Is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking As  You  Likt  //,  i.  a. 

I  prattle  out  of  iashion,  and  I  dote  In  nne  own  comforts OthtiU^  ii.  i. 

What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubu,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves!  .  .  iiL  3. 
DoTBKs.  —  Usurping  hair  Should  ravish  dotcrs  with  a  &lse  a^ect  ....  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
DoTiNT..  —  Follo«-ed  her  with  a  doting  observance Mtrry  iVws^  iL  a. 

And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles.  Say  it  did  so a  Homry  /I/',  iv.  4. 

Doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage,  Wears  out  his  time OiAeffm,  L  t. 

Double. — Like  to  a  double  dierry,  seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  union  in  partitioa  Aful.  N,  Drtmm^  iii.  x. 

An  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord Ail^s  IVtUy  ii.  3. 

He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meanii^    .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ;  Fire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble Mae^etk,  iv.  1 . 

I  'il  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate iv.  1 . 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense      ....       v.  8. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  :  Occasioa  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....     HamUt^  i.  3. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin iii.  3. 

DouBLBNBss.  —The  douUeness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deoeit  from  reproof  Moat,  for  Mom*,  iii.  1. 
DouBLST.  — Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore  it? Tempost,'^.  \. 

Youthful  still !  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  I Morry  Wivos^  iii.  1. 

Now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  ftthion  of  a  new  doublet  ....     Mmck  Ad^'iL  y. 

Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat As  You  Liko  It^  ii.  4. 

He  i^odced  me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  them  his  throat  to  cut JmUus  Cmsmr^  i.  a. 

Doubt.  —  Our  doubts  are  traitors.  And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  Meas.  for  Moms.  i.  4. 

Out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost    .   Mer.  0/  Yomco,  i.  1 . 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt iii.  a. 

From  hence  I  go,  To  make  these  doubts  all  even As  You  Liko  It^  r.  4. 

I  promise  you,  I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt Tmtm.  ^'tko  Skrew^  iii.  1. 

To  end  one  doubt  by  death  Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life     ...    .     a  Honry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience,  Fears,  and  despairs Houry  VUI.  ii.  a. 

But  modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise TroL  tmdCre^.xx.  %. 

Cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

I  have  lost  my  hopes.  —  Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find  my  doabts iv.  3. 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear  v.  3. 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fieitd  That  lies  like  truth v.  5. 

The  dram  of  eale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  To  his  own  scandal .    .    .      Humlot,  i.  4. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire:  Doubt  that  the  s|in  doth  move ii.  a. 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ;  But  never  doubt  I  love ii.  a. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear iii  a. 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt.  That  carry  but  half  sense iv.  5. 

To  be  once  in  doubt  Is  once  to  be  resolved OlhoUo^  iii.  3. 

What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  stroogly  loves  !  .    .     iiL  3. 

I  '11  see  before  I  doubt :  when  I  doubt,  prove iii  3. 

So  prove  it,  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  iknt  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  00 iii.  3. 

This  denoted  a  forgone  condosion :  *T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream    .    .    .      iii.  3. 

With  thousand  doubts  How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came PoricUs,  L  a. 

Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough.  Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep ▼.  1. 

Doubtful.  —  M ethinks  I  should  know  yon,  and  know  this  man ;  Yet  I  am  doubtful  Khig  Lomr^  iv.  7. 
DouBTFUixv.  —  Spake  he  so  doubtfiilly,  thou  eouldst  not  fieel  his  meaning?  .  Com.  o/Errors^  ii.  1. 
Dough. — Our  cake 's  dough  on  both  sides Tarn.  ^ tMo  Skrow^  t,  %. 

My  cake  is  dough ;  but  I  *11  in  among  the  rest.  Out  of  hope  of  all v.  t. 

DovB.  —  Aggravate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sodung  dove  M.  N.  Dreusm,  L  a. 

The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;  the  mild  hind  Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger ii.  i. 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ?   The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reasoo  swayed    ....     ii.  a. 

It  is  for  policy,  For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ....     Tarn,  ^tko Skrom,  ii.  1. 
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DovB.— Thoa  wih  be  asraliant  at  the  wrathful  dove,  qr  most  oMgnaoiaMNia  awwe  a  Htnty  IV.  \\\.  %, 

As  is  the  saddog  lamb  or  bannleM  dove a  Henry  VI.  iU.  i. 

SceBM  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowecf Hi.  i. 

So  doves  do  pedc  the  falcon*s  piercing  takma 3  Htmy  VI.  I  4. 

Doves  win  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood • it.  a. 

He  eats  aothing  but  doves,  love,  and  that  breeds  hot  Uood Trot,  and  Crtu.  iii.  i. 

So  shows  a  soowy  dove  trot^i^  with  crows Romtto  and  yniiet,  i.  5. 

Iq  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge Ani.  a$td  Cho.'vA.  ly. 

Dovm-cxm.  —  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  yoor  Volaciana  in  Corioli    .  Corhlantu,  v.  6. 

Dovs-itotJSK.  —  Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dovehoose  wall Romto  and  JntUt^  i.  3. 

DowAGBB.  —  A  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue     .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  Of  great  revenoe i.  1. 

Dovaa.  —  By  my  modesty.  The  jewel  in  my  dower Tempest^  iii.  1, 

Virtue  and  she  Is  her  own  dower;  honour  aitd  wealth  from  me AU^t  H^ell^W.  y. 

DowaitKD  with  our  corse,  and  stmngercd  with  our  oath King^  Ltar^  i.  1. 

Dowx.  —  You  have  pot  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put  him  down Muck  Ado^n.  t. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  I  will  lead  them  up  and  down Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Down  on  your  knees.  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  roan's  k>ve .    .    A$  You  Like  //,  iii.  5. 

I  gnat  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath ;  and  so  was  he i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Down,  fk>wo  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

The  iiaty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down OtkeUe^  \.  3. 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  aloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard  CymSeline,  iii.  6. 
Down FALX.  —  Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth.  Divine  his  downfall  ?   Richard  II.  iii  4. 

Too  weQ  given  To  dream  00  evil  or  to  work  my  downfall a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Even  in  (he  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

DoervaiGHT.  —  We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  suy Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Downright  oatha.  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging  ....  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Certainly  He  flouted  us  downright  —  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech Coriohtnu*^  ii.  3. 

My  downn^t  riolence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world Othelio,  i-  3. 

DovN-rrAiKS.  —  His  industry  is  up-ataiiB  and  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  1  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 
DowBY.  —  Often  known  To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head Mer.  0/  Venice,  iiL  a. 

For  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of  Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me  Tarn,  ^tke  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

If  thou  dost  marry,  1 11  give  thee  this  pUgue  for  thy  dowry Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Dbab.  ^-  Unpadt  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursii^,  like  a  very  drab ii.  2. 

With  die  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat  tVinier's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

DKApp.  —  n'isold,  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff Merry  IVives,  ir.  ». 

DaAcoM.  —  Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  fall  fast Mid.  N.  Dream,  HI  a. 

Saint  Geofxe,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back   .    .    Kin£^  7ehn,  ii.  i. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  overspreads  the  earth Trei.  and  Cress,  v.  8. 

I  go  alone.  Like  to  a  lonely  dragon Cerielanns,  iv.  1. 

Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?    Beautiful  tyrant  I Romeo  and  Juliet,  iiL  2. 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf.  Witches*  mummy,  maw  and  gulf Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Come  not  between  the  dragon  aitd  his  wrath A'Myr  Lear,  i.  i. 

You  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning  May  bare  the  raven's  eye Cymbeline,  ii.  a. 

Dbagovish.  — Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish Ant.  tmd Cleo.  \s.  i^. 

Dbaijc.  —  I  win  drain  him  dry  as  hay Macbeth,  i.  3. 

DtAM.  —  Uncapableof  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy  .    .    .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scrapie AlPs  lVell,\\.  i. 

No  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

A  Usgering  dram  that  lOiouId  not  work  Maliciously  like  poison  ......    IV interns  Tale,  i.  a. 

Every  dram  of  woaian's  flesh  b  false,  If  she  be ii.  i. 

Tin  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram  dead iv.  4. 

The  wise  nuy  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself     ....  z  Henry  IV.  x.^. 

Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have  A  dram  of  poison Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

ThedramofealeDothall  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  To  his  own  scandal.    .    .    .Hamlet,\.  ^ 

With  aofae  dram  conjured  to  this  efSect,  He  wrought  upon  her Othello,  \.  3. 

A  ill  11  of  this  yf^  drive  away  distemper Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
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Dram.— From  whose  so  many  we^hts  of  baseness  cannot  A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn  Cymbetimt^  K\\.  $. 
Draught.  —  One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him  .    Tvtt*l/th  Nigkif  x.  5. 

I  think  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world a  Henry  VI.  iL  3. 

With  liquorish  draughts  And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind    .    .  Timon  0/  AtktnSy  iv.  3. 

Hang  them  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught,  Confound  them  by  sour  course  ....      t.  1. 

In  madness,  Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts OtheU«^  L  i. 

I>RAw.  —  You  must  hang  it  6rst,  and  draw  it  afterwards Muck  Ada^  iii.  s. 

When  we  mean  to  build.  We  first  snrvey  tlie  plot,  then  draw  the  model  ....  a  Henry  I K  i.  3- 

I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel  .    .  Romeo  and  yniiet^  iu  4. 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  As  this  which  now  I  draw Macbeth^  iL  r. 

But,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What 's  near  it  with  it Hamlet ^  iii  3. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats;  If  it  be  man*s  work,  I  Ml  do  it  .    .    .    .    King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Drawling.  —  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  aflTectiog  rogue Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  uble  of  her  eye  t  Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow !  King  Jokn^  it  i. 

This  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of Macbeth^  ii  3. 

Dravmbn.  —  A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well Richard  11,  1.  4. 

Drbad.  —  What  judgement  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? Mer.  0/  Venice^  tr.  t. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings iv.  i. 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread  ;  your  greatness  Hath  not  been  used  to  fear   Winter'*  Tale^  iv.  4. 

If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength  As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn    Richard  II.  L  1. 

Truly,  the  souls  of  men  are  full  of  dread Richard  III.  il  3. 

The  dread  of  something  after  death,  The  nndiscorered  country Hamtet^  iii.  1. 

Drbadfui..— For  my  neglect  Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might Love's  L.  Loet^xvi.  \. 

With  busy  hammers  dosing  rivets  up.  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation      .    .     Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown !   What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears!    .    .     .    .  i.  4. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion Jnlin*  Ceesetr^\\.  1. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange .    .    Macbeth,  il  4. 

There  shall  be  done  A  deed  of  dreadful  note iii.  3. 

Drbam.  —  Rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance  That  my  remembrance  warrants  Tempest,  L  a. 

My  spiriu,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up i.  a. 

We  are  sudi  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep     ...     iv.  1. 

How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ! Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

He  hath  but  as  ofiended  in  a  dream !     All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice       Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  fiither  of  their  idle  dreams iv.  1. 

What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream?    Or  sleep  1  now? Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  a. 

We  will  hold  it  as  a  dream  till  it  appear  itself Much  Ado,  i.  a. 

Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  1  but  dream  ? iv.  1. 

But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course,  But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth  .    .     iv.  1. 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  tlie  time Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Momentany  as  a  sound,  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream i.  1. 

Dreams  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers' i  1. 

All  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision iii.  a. 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidenu  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream iv.  t. 

And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams iv.  1. 

I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was iv.  1. 

Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream iv.  t. 

I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream iv.  i. 

It  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom iv.  1. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun.  Following  daricness  like  a  dream v.  1. 

I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night Mer.  of  Venice,  iL  5. 

If  that  I  do  not  dream  or  be  not  frantic,  —  As  I  do  trust  I  am  not As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  3. 

Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worthless  fancy Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  1. 

I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreants  again Indue,  a. 

Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak.  And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream     .     iv.  i. 

If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep Twelfth  ffight,  iv.  1. 

My  life  stands  in  the  levd  <rf  your  dreams,  Which  I  Ml  lay  down Wtntet's  Taie,  vL  a. 
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DtEAJi.  —  For  ne'er  wa»  dream  So  like  a  waking tyinUr^s  Tale,  iil  5. 

Dreams  are  loj^'.  Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  supentitiously,  I  will  be  squared  by  this     ....     iii.  3. 

Poaieiuul  with  rwnoars,  full  of  idle  dreams.  Not  knowing  what  they  fisar     .    .    .  Kht£  yokn^  iv.  a. 

Leara,  good  soul,  To  think  oar  former  state  a  happy  dream Richard  It.  ▼.  1. 

Than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

My  troabloas  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad a  Henry  Vl.  i.  a. 

As  I  can  learn,  He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams Rickard  III.  i.  1. 

Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Affrighu  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devib i.  3. 

I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams L  4. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  .    .    .     iii.  a. 

A  dreauu  of  what  thou  wert,  a  breath,  a  bubble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag iv.  4. 

I  have  dreamed  a  fearful  dream  ! «.  5. 

The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest>bodiog  dreams  That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head   ....      v.  3. 

Hy  soul  is  very  )ocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream v.  3.' 

Every  man  unto  his  charge :  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  aflfright  oar  aaals v.  3. 

My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day Troi.  and  Creu.  v.  3. 

I  dreamed  a  dream  to-night —And  so  did  I Remee and  Jtiliet, '\.  ^ 

True,  1  talk  of  dreams,  Which  aic  Ike  cfaBdren  of  an  idle  brain 1.4. 

AH  this  is  boc  a  dream.  Too  #attering-sweet  to  be  substantial li.  a. 

If  1  may  tnmt  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand  .    .      v.  1. 

AH  the  mterim  is  Like  a  phantasma.  or  a  hideous  dream Julint  Ceesar^  ii.  1. 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once  Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  and  ceremonies li.  1. 

This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted:  It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate ii.  a. 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained  sleep Macbeth,  \\.  i. 

And  skep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  That  shake  us  nightly iii.  a. 

Count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams     ....     Hamlet^\\.  %. 

The  vcfl7  subsunce  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream ii.  a. 

A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow ii.  a. 

To  (fie,  to  sleep:  To  sleep:  perchance  to  dream:  ay,  there's  the  rub iii.  i. 

What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuflled  off  this  mortal  coil  Must  give  us  pause     .    .     iii.  i. 

If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter.  Abhor  me OthelU^'x.  i. 

This  acddeni  is  not  unlike  my  dream :  Belief  of  it  oppresses  roe  already i.  1. 

Ifconsequeocedobut  approve  my  dream.  My  boat  sails  freely ii.  3. 

*T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream iii.  3> 

You  bogh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams ;  Is 't  not  your  trick  }  .    .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

T  b  stin  a  dream,  or  else  such  stufl'as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not     ...    .     Cymbeline^  v.  4. 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e*er  dull  sleep  Did  mock  sad  foob  withal Pericles^  v.  1. 

Drbamed.  —  She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  waked  herself  with  laughing  Mtuh  Ado,  ii.  1. 

I  have  k«g  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man,  So  surfeit-swelled a  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man  As  this  I  dreamed  of  ?      .    .    .   Ant.  and  Clec.  v.  a. 

Dkkamek.  —  He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him:  pass yuitus  desar,  \.  2. 

DasAMiSiC.  —  If  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such.  It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming  Ant.  and  Cieo.  v.  a. 
Dkkamt.  —  I  can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of Much  Ado,  i.  a. 

I  bave  nightly  since  Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me Corioianus,  iv.  5. 

More  things  m  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  5. 
Daacs^  —  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past TViM/rr/,  ii.  a. 

Faith,  Some  certain  dr^s  of  conscience  are  yet  within  me Richard  III.  \.  ^, 

More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Drkss.  —  He  was  indeed  the  glass  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves  .  a  Henry  I K  ii.  3. 

A<fanoaishing  That  we  should  dress  tis  fairly  for  our  end Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

DaassBD.  —  With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 
DaessiNOs.  —  In  all  hb  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms.  Be  an  arch-villain  .    .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

I>ax!»T.  —  But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority ii.  a. 

Dribbling.  —  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love  Can  pierce i.  3. 

DaiEK.  —  Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  1. 

Dairr.  — The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend  Not  a  frown  further Tempest,  v.  i. 

I  rather  chose  To  cross  my  friend  in  hb  intended  drift Two  Gen.  ^  Verona,  iii.  1. 
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Drift.  ~  I  will  so  plead,  That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  «xoek .    .     Tvw  G^n,  ^  Vtrena^  vt,  a. 

Keep  your  instruction,  And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift Metu./^r  Mtas,  iv.  s- 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? Com.  0/ Errmrs^  vk.  %, 

Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift Mnch  Ada^vk.  \. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift Romeo  atul  yulieU  ii<  3* 

My  free  drift  Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself  In  a  wide  sea  of  wax    .    Timon  0/  Athens^  L  i. 

Marry,  sir,  here 's  my  drift ;  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit HamUt^Kx.  %» 

Can  you  by  no  drift  of  circumstance  Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion  ?   .    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance,  *T  were  better  not  assayed ir.  7. 

Drink.  —  Come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness    .    .    .     Merry  IVivet^  i.  t. 

That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now i.  1 . 

He  was  gotten  in  drink:  is  not  the  humour  conceited? i.  3- 

I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live Meat./or  Moos.  iiL  2. 

I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you Mer.  of  Venue^  L  3. 

It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  down As  You  Like  li^  v.  i. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends      Tom.  o/tke  Skrowy  L  3. 

These  clothes  art  good  enough  to  drink  in ;  and  so  be  these  boou  too     .    .    .    Twe{ftk  Nighty  L  3. 

I  Ml  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat 1.3* 

Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend L  5. 

He  *s  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he's  drowned 1.5. 

T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man 's  a*hungry ii.  3. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks Wmiet's  Tale^  L  i. 

Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they  drink,  Upon  agreement   .    .   i  Henry  IV,  i  3. 

Speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray ii.  t. 

I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life ii.  4. 

I  d<^not  speak  to  thee  in  drink  but  in  tears,  not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion ii.  4. 

I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  1 %  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^ 

What  you  want  in  meat,  we  *11  have  in  drink:  but  you  must  bear;  the  heart's  all     ...    .      v.  3. 

I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common  .    .     2  Henry  VI,  iv.  a. 

There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score iv.  a. 

She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears,  Brewed  with  her  sorrow    .    .    .  Titus  Andrott.  iii.  2. 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals Timon  of  Athens^  t  2. 

'T  is  inferred  to  us.  His  days  are  foul  and  his  drink  dangerous iii.  5. 

Alas  I  it  cried,  '  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'  As  a  sick  girl Julius  Cetsmr^  i.  s. 

Bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready.  She  strike  upon  the  bell MacMk^ix.  x. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things its. 

Much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  eqoivocator  with  lechery ii.  5. 

I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night ii*  3. 

Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon  we  *il  drink  a  measure  The  table  round iii.  4. 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep iii.  6% 

We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart Hamlet^  L  a. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ;  And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw  .    .      ▼.  a. 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet ▼.  a. 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool King  Loar^  iii.  4. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle Oikelle,  ii.  3. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ant.  mnd  Cleo.  L  4. 

Ha,  ha!  Give  me  to  drink  mandragora i.  5. 

I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days  Than  drink  so  much  in  one ii.  7. 

With  mine  eyes  I  *11  drink  the  words  you  send,  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall  .  .  .  Cymhelime^  i.  t. 
Dkinkinc— They  were  red>hot  with  drinking Tempest^  xv.  t. 

I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night Meas.for  Meas.  W.  5. 

That  quaffii^  and  drinking  will  undo  you Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry Rickmrd  II.  ii.  a. 

Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sadc  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  1  Henry  IV,  x.  a. 

They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet it.  4. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brainn  for  drinking OlMlo^  ii.  3. 

We  did  sleep  day  oat  of  countenance,  and  make  the  night  light  with  drinking     Ant.  and  Cleo.  u.  a. 
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DwanumxL  —  For  my  put,  I  am  sorry  it  w  turned  to  a  drinking Ami.  and  CUo.  ii.  6. 

X^tvn^  —  I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh ;  and  be  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives  .    AU*i  WeU^  i.  3. 

This  drives  me  to  entreat  you  That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ii.  5. 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  pne  nail,  one  nail ;  Rights  by  rights  fiilter  ....  Coriptantts^  iv.  7. 
DsowBS  hive  not  with  me ;  Therefore  I  part  with  him Mer.  0/  Venicty  ii.  5. 

Drones  rack  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  beehives 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Dboop.— Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripened  com,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ?  i.  a. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse Macbttk^  \\\.  2. 

DxoF.  —  There 's  no  true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love      .    .    Much  A  dc^  iii.  a. 

The  wide  sea  Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  dean  again iv.  i. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water.  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop    Cam.  0/ Errors,  i.  a. 

Take  pain  To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  ski|^>ing  spirit     .    .  Mer.  iff  Venke^  ii.  a. 

These  foolish  drops  do  something  drown  my  manly  spirit ii.  3. 

The  weakest  kind  of  firnit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground iv.  i. 

Wiped  oar  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered A$  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Coki  fiearf  ul  drops  stand  (m  my  trembling  flesh Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Hydrops  of  tears  1*11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire Henry  VIII.  \\.  \. 

A  dtp  of  hoc  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in 't Corioiamusy  ii.  i. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  mddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  heart yuliut  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

I  perceive,  you  feel  llie  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops iii.  a. 

If  argoing  make  us  sweat,  The  proof  of  It  will  turn  to  redder  drops v.  i. 

My  i^enteous  joys.  Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves  In  drops  of  sorrow   .    Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound iii.  5. 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile Othello,  iv.  1. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medidoal  gum v.  a. 

Like  the  crimson  drops  I*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip Cymbeliiu,  ii.  a. 

I>BorrB]>.  —  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven?  — Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee   Tempest,  ii.  a. 

I  fiMiod  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn As  You  Like  It,  \\\.  2. 

As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds i  Henry  IV.  vr.  1. 

Dkoptsth.  —  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  Upon  the  pbce  beneath  Mer.  ^  Venice,  iv.  i. 
DtomNG.  —  With  an  auspicioiis  and  a  dropping  eye Hamlet,  i.  a. 

It  doth  posset  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk L  5. 

DaoPSY.  — The  dropsy  drown  this  fool  t  what  do  you  mean,  To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Temp.  iv.  i. 
Dboss.  — >  If  aught  possess  thee  from  roe,  it  is  dross,  Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss  Com.  of  Err.  ii.  a. 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross Mer.  0/ Venice,\\.  i. 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross ;  No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss  TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Daossv.  —  Many  more  of  the  same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on ...  .  Hamlet,  v.  a. 
Dbovibk.  —  That 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier :  so  they  sell  bullocks  ....  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
Dkowx.  —  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  1 11  drown  my  bonk Ttmpest,  v.  i. 

Make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim  ....    AWs  WeU,  ii.  4. 

How  mightily  some  other  times  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears! iv.  3. 

That  honoarable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns  Worse  than  tears  drown      .    .    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Wooldst  thon  drown  thyself,  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon King^  7^"*  iv-  3- 

Lord,  Lord !  met  bought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! Richard  III.  i.  4. 

He  has  a  sin  that  often  Drowns  him,  and  tidces  his  valour  prisoner     .    .    .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act Hamlet,  v.  i. 

I  win  incontinently  drown  myself.  —  If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee  after     .    .    .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Ere  1  would  say,  I  wookl  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen i.  3- 

Corae,  be  a  man.    Drown  thyself !  drown  cats  and  blmd  puppies i.  3> 

Let 's  to  supper,  come,  And  drown  consideration Ant.  and  Cleo.  ir.  2. 

DmowtiMD.  —  And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks t  Henry  IV.  \.  y 

Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice 1  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Alas,then,  she  is  drowned  ?~  Drowned,  drowned Hamlet,  w. -j. 

Unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her  own  defence v.  i. 

DfrawMiNG.  —  I  '11  warrant  him  for  drowning Tempest,  L  1. 

Mctfainks  be  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  *,  his  oomplflxion  is  perfect  gallows i.  1. 
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Drowning.  —  II  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thjrseHi  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning  OtkeUot  L  3. 
Drowsy.  —  Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act  Freshly  on  me Metu.for  Meas.  L  a. 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business Muck  AtU/x.  •^. 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  Itarmony  ....      Lox't^i  L   Lost^  iv.  3. 

Life  IS  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  .  .  .  King  Jckn,  iii.  4. 
Drudgb.  — Thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man     ....      Mer.  0/  Venuty  iii.  a. 

Will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words.  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ?  a  Htnry  VI,  iv.  2. 

I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight Romeo  and  Jnliet^  ii.  5. 

Drum.  —  Tliere  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife Much  Ado /\\. '^. 

He  's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator AU  '*  WtU^  v.  3. 

The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums  Cuts  off  more  circumstance Kiug  Johu^  ii.  i. 

Roused  up  with  boisterous  untuned  drums,  With  harsh-resounding  trumpets    .    .    Rukard  11.  \.  3. 

Had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum  ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caNver  .    .      1  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

The  shrill  trump,  The  sptrii-stirring  drum,  the  ear>piercing  fife Othello,  iii.  3. 

Drunk.  — 'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine Tempest^  n.  1. 

I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  am  I  not  altogether  an  ass  M.  tVivet,  i.  i. 

The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences i.  i. 

I  *1I  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  comp.iny i.  i. 

If  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunic  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God i.  1. 

Drunk  many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk Meas.  for  Moos,  i v.  2. 

I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup Com.  of  Errors,  t.  \, 

Call  at  all  the  alehouses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed    ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  a, 

I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider iV inter'' s  Tale,  ii.  t. 

Where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ?    Where  hath  it  slept  ? King  John,  iv.  2. 

What,  drunk  with  choler?  stay  and  pause  awhile i  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day ii.  4. 

You  have  drunk  too  much  canaries :  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine   .    .  a  Henry  TV.  ii.  4 

Never  broke  any  man's  head  bat  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was  drunk  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Was  the  hope  drunk  Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since?      ....     Macbeth,  \.  y. 

That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold ii.  2. 

I  am  not  drunk  now  :  I  can  sund  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough Othello,  ii.  3. 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble?  swagger?  swear? ii.  3. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time,  man ii.  3. 

Drunkard.  —  We  are  merely  cheated  off  our  lives  by  drunkards Tempest,  i.  1. 

I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  uttcV  all  to  thee Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame!     One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name    .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards  ....     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition Hnmlet,  i.  4. 

I  have  seen  drunkards  Do  more  than  this  in  sport /Cing  Lear,  ii.  1. 

'Mongst  this  flock  of  drunkards,  Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action Othello,  ii.  3. 

DRUNKENNESS  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine^lnink All*s  iVell,W.  %. 

You  must  amend  your  drunkenness .  Twelftk  Nigkt,  ii.  5. 

It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath Othello.,  ii.  3. 

Dry.  —  The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death Tempest,  \,  \. 

Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  aMe  to  fill  it  with  my  tears  .    .      T^oo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again iii.  2. 

Which  is  u  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage As  You  Like  It,  W.  y. 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil.  Breathless  and  faint i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

It  is  bat  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again Hamlet,  iv.  a. 

Ducat. — Three  thousand  ducats ;  I  think  T  may  take  his  bond Mer.  ^  Venice,  x.  %, 

Is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? i.  3. 

My  daughter!  O  my  ducats!  O  my  daughter! ii.  8. 

Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  1  fourscore  ducats  I iii.  t. 

He  'II  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats :  he  's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal  .    .    Twelfth  Might,  i.  3. 

How  now!  a  rat?    Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead ! Hamlet,  m,  4, 

Duck.  •  I  can  swim  like  a  duck,  I  'U  be  sworn , Tempest^  ii.  a. 
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DrcK.  —  The  learned  pate  Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  it  obliqae  ....  Timam  o/AtAtms,  iv.  3. 

Aft  a  dock  for  life  ihat  dive*.  So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives  ....  PtricUst  iii.  Gower. 
DvrDCBOM.  —  I  see  thee  still.  And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  goute  of  blood  ....  Macbttk,  ii.  1. 
Dl-e.  —  I  *ll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid  all  there 1  Htnry  IV.  i.  a. 

He  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs :  He  will  give  the  devil  his  due i.  a. 

Look  to  taste  the  due  Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acts  as  yours %  Henry  IV.'vt.  2. 

Not  ever  The  iustice  and  the  truth  o*  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict  Henry  1^1 11.  v.  i. 

Natvre  craves  AD  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

O^y  1  have  left  to  say.  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay Mncbetk^  i.  4. 

That  iboo  mightst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing i.  5. 

BcGs.  —  The  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked As  You  Like  ft,  ii.  4. 

BcKxooM.  —  Me,  poor  man,  my  library  Was  dukedom  large  enough Tempest^  i.  a. 

Vcbiunes  that  1  prize  above  my  dukedom i.  a. 

My  duke<k)m  to  a  beggarly  denier  1  do  misuke  my  person  all  this  while ....  Richard  111.  \.  a. 
DcLcrr.  —  Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath Mid.  N.  Dreanty  ii.  i. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound Tarn,  0/tke  Shrew,  Indue,  i. 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet,  Hb  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ....      A  IPs  Weil^  i.  i . 

To  bear  by  the  noee,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Dcu.  —  Wlien  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy,  Lightens  my  humour     .      Com.  0/  Errors^  i.  a. 

Didynoa,  goodman  Dull ;  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn Mer.  0/  Venice.,  iii.  a. 

So  f^nt.  so  spiritless.  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

My  spirits  grow  doll,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep iii.  a. 

Aj,  that  *s  the  way :  Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  deUy Othello,  ii.  3. 

Dtnj.AKD.  —  Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world King  Lenr^'\\.  i. 

What,  makest  thou  roe  a  dullard  m  this  act  ? Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

DrixEB.  —  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw  ;  huddling  jest  upon  jest Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

And  duller  shooldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  (n  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet^  i.  5. 
DcLMiss.  —  Thou  art  inclitted  to  sleep  ;  *t  is  a  good  dulness,  And  give  it  way    .    .    .     Tempest,  i.  a. 

For  always  the  dolness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wiu As  You  Like  It^  i.  a. 

If  thoQ  wert  the  asa,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee Timon  0/  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Seel  with  wanton  dulneas  My  speculative  and  officed  instrumenU Othello,  \.  %. 

Seep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour  Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  r. 
Dtma.  —  AhhoDgh  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse  .    Tempest^  iii.  3. 

Damb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move   Two  Gen.  tf  Verona,  iii.  i. 

1  can  be  secret  as  a  dimib  man  :  I  would  have  yon  think  so MuchAdo.t\.\, 

I  most  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

Deep  deiks  she  dumbs :  and  with  her  necid  composes  Nature's  own  shape  of  bud,  bird  Pericles^  v.  Cow. 
Dn«B!rzsSw  —  You  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture    ....    WinUt's  Tale,  v.  a. 

YooT  sDence.  Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

HfAbididaoce,  prince  of  dumbness  :  Mahu,  of  stealing King  Lear,  vt.  i, 

DcMB-%HOW.  —The  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb-show  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but.  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb>show?    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

Capableofnothingbut  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise Hamlet,  xn.  t. 

Dtmp,  —  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe,  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ....    Much  Ado,  li.  3. 

To  step  out  of  these  dreary  dumps Titus  Andron  i   1. 

My  heart  is  full  of  woe :  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Whengripinggneftheheartdoth  wound.  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress iv.  5. 

Dun  's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word i-  4' 

DmcASf.— This  Duncan  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek Macbeth,  \.j. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell ii.  i. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ;  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ">•  >• 

DtrKGBOW.^Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night  LoveU  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
1  had  rather  be  a  toad,  And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon Othello,  iii.  3. 
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DUN8iNANK.-^Until  Great  Biraam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill  Shall  oorae  againtt  him  MiachttK  iv.  1. 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunuoan«t  I  cannot  taint  with  fear v.  3. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane,  Till  Birnam  forest  come  lo  Dunsinaoe ▼.  3. 

Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear,  Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here     ....      v.  3. 

Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood  Do  come  to  Dansinane v.  5. 

DuRANCB.  —Perpetual  durance  ?  — Ay,  just;  perpetual  durance,  a  restraint  .     Meas.  f^r  Metu,  iil  i. 

He.  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance     .     Cam.  0/ Erran^  iv.  3. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durauce Lovt's  L.  Lcst^  iil  i. 

He  upon  some  action  Is  now  in  durance Tvui/th  Nighty  v.  1. 

Is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance? 1  Henry  fk".  i.  2. 

Is  in  base  durance  and  contagious  prison zHenryiy.v.y 

Dust.  —  But  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears Twa  Gtn.  of  Veroma^  iL  3. 

Thou  extst'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains  That  issue  out  of  dust Meat,  for  Meai.  iii.  i. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  .    .    Much  Adc/il  i. 

I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door   ....    Mid.  N.  Dreanty  v.  i. 

Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust,  Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust  AWs  Well,  v.  3. 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  00  the  bosom  of  the  earth  Rkkard  II.  iii.  2. 

Compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ;  Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Nor  from  the  dost  of  old  oblivion  raked Henry  V.  it  4. 

What  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ?     . 3  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted     .    .    .    Trei.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dost  ? HamleU  ii*  *• 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopiMng  a  bonghole  ?  v.  i. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead,  Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made   .'    .      v.  i. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rode  wind  Blows  in  your  face King  Ltnr^  iv.  a. 

From  the  extremes  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot v.  3. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust Cymbeline^  iv.  3. 

Dutchman.  — To  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-morrow Afnch  Ad0%  iii.  3. 

Where  you  will  hang  like  an  idcte  on  a  Dutchman's  beard Tivelflk  Nighty  iii.  2. 

DuTBOUS.  —  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee  .  .  .  Cymbelint^  iii.  5. 
Duties.  —  He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man 1  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze  All^^ance  in  them ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

To  the  which  my  duties  Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie  For  ever  knit Mnebeik^  iii.  1. 

I  Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit,  Obey  ]rou,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you  King  Lear.  i.  t. 

So  seem  as  if  You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which  You  tender  to  her  .  .  CymUline,  ii  3- 
Duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed T\»e  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that  Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  Aom  me  .    .     .     iii.  1. 

As  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on Love's  L.  Lasit  I  1. 

In  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty I  1. 

Stay  not  thy  compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty iv.  2. 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite,  That  we  may  do  it  still  without  aocompt v.  a. 

For  never  any  thmg  can  be  amiss,  When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it  .    .    Mid,  N.  Dremm^  v.  i. 

I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o*ercharged  And  duty  in  his  service  perishing v.  1. 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit v.  i. 

In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty  I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue v.  1. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed As  Yon  Like  It,  luy 

So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty Tarn,  ^tke  Skrew^  \.  a. 

What  you  will  command  me  will  I  do,  So  well  I  know  my  doty  to  my  elders iL  i. 

Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty •    .      hr.  1. 

The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty ▼.  a. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince,  Even  such  a  woman  ow^h  to  her  husband    ...      v.  a. 

That  obedient  right  Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  clahns AU^s  H^ell^  ii.  3. 

I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and  speak  out  of  my  injury Tmeifth  Nigki^  v.  1. 

Be  pleased  then  To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe  To  him  that  owes  it     .    •    King  Jokm^  ii.  i. 

But  to  my  own  disgrace  Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case Richard  II.  i.  i- 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God 1.3. 

Ah,  how  long  Shall  tender  duty  make  mt  saffer  wrong  ? fi.  i. 
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Dpty.  —Throw  away  respect,  Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty Richard  II.  \n.  a. 

My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show iti.  3. 

They  might  hare  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  Their  fruits  of  duty ili.  4. 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state,  With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites  .     iv.  1. 

Ourdotythb  way  lies;  for  God*»  sake,  come \  Htmy  lV,y.  \. 

Hy  fear  is,  your  displ^sure ;  my  couitesy,  my  duty a  Hemy  J  V,  Epil. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own     ....      Htnry  V.  iv.  i. 

I  «we  him  Kttle  duty,  and  leas  love 1  Henry  VL  iv.  4. 

Pat  meekness  in  thy  mind.  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty !  .    .    .    .      Richard  III,  ii.  2. 

ThiMigh  an  the  worid  should  crack  their  duty  to  you.  And  throw  it  from  their  soul  Htnry  VI II.  iii.  3. 

Of  thy  deep  duty,  more  impression  show  Than  that  of  common  sons Coritlamu^  v.  3. 

I  skouU  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might :  I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest  JtU,  Cmsar^  i  v.  3. 

We  shaO  acquatint  him  with  it,  As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty ffamUt,  I  i. 

We  £d  thmk  n  writ  down  in  our  duty  To  let  you  know  of  it .    . La. 

Ikoldmy  duty,  as  I  holdroyaoul,  Bothiomy  Godandtomygraciottsking ii.  a. 

What  duty  is.  Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time ii.  2. 

If  ny  doty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too  unmanoeriy Iii.  2. 

We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye ;  And  let  him  know  so iv.  4. 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?     Xing'  Lgmr,  I  i. 

Mea  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know i.  4. 

Ym  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty ii.  4. 

THmmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  doty OthtUcy  i.  1. 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so^  for  my  peculiar  «id i.  i. 

My  colwe  father,  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty 1.3. 

Tod  are  rite  lord  of  duty ;  I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here  *s  my  husband i.  3. 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty !    I  'II  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle ii.  3. 

Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty? ii.  3. 

Ttwogh  T  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to  .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Tis  a  Mstfied,  not  a  present  thought,  By  duty  raminated Ani.and  Cteo.W.  %. 

She  kioks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  mattce  than  of  duty Cymbeline^  iii.  5. 

DvAcv.  —A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  Before  a  sleeping  giant  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
DvAimsH.  —  Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  ?    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Hang  looee  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief Macbeth^  v.  2. 

Dwell.— There *s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple TViw/rx/,  i.  2. 

n  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fiiir  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't i.  2. 

As  in  the  sweetest  bud  The  eating  canker  dwells Two  Gen.  of  Veromty  i.  1. 

Y<Ri  than  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me:  1 11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity     .    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

I  viR  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you AlVs  IVefi,  iv.  3. 

0,  <ta\  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  goigeous  palace ! Romeo  mnd  Jnliet^  iii.  2. 

Dwdl  I  but  in  the  suburbs  Of  your  good  pleasure? ynlins  Ceesar^Kx.  x. 

DccLUw;.  —  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich a  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

DsTKLLXTCG-HoosK.  —  His  purc  brain,  Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelHng-house  K.  John^  v.  7. 

I>wtLLL'<ic-Fi.ACK.  —  In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelHng-place As  You  Lihe  It^\\.  \, 

I>wi]CDt^  —  Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine    .    .     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

I>rs.— That  dye  is  on  me  Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black Hemy  VIII.  i  i. 

Dvnsfc  — They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet t  Henry  I V.  W.  ^. 

Dtikc  — That  strain  ^am!  it  had  a  dying  fall Twelfth  Nighi/x.  \. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony     .    .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  :  Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath      iii.  2. 

The  Bon  dyin^  thmsterh  forth  his  paw.  And  wounds  the  earth,  If  nothing  else v.  2. 

Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear  Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year  ?  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Dyings  mention  it  within  their  wills,  Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy   ....    Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  a. 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought  .    .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

Tis  better  flaying  with  a  lion's  whelp  Than  with  an  old  one  dying iii.  13. 

I  an  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ;  only  I  here  importune  death  awhile iv.  15. 

I  »m  dying,  Egypt,  dying :  Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little    .......    iv.  15. 

And,  bet  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not  believe  her  lips  in  opening  it    ...    .     CyndfeHne^  v.  5. 
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EAGSR.'They  are  hare-brahicd  slaves.  And  hunger  win  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  i  Henry  VI^  i.  2. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  ...  .  Hatmitt,  L  4. 
Eagerness.  —  She  knew  her  distance  and  did  angle  for  me,  Madding  my  eagerness  AWs  IVM^  ▼.  3. 
Eagle.  —  A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind Lwt'i  L.  L^st^  iv.  3. 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers.  To  souse  annoyance  that  cornea  near  his  nest  Kinf  ^Mm,  v.  3. 

Behold,  his  eye,  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's Richard  11,  iii.  3. 

Like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed     .    .      1  Htnry  IV.  iv.  t. 

Wais  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ?    Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then    .    .   i  Htmy  VI,  L  2. 

An  empty  eagle  were  set  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite      ....      2  Henry  Vi.  iii.  1. 

Drones  suck  not  eagles*  blood,  but  rob  beehives !▼.  i. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty  Richard  III.  L  i. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad,  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch i.  3. 

The  eagles  are  gone :  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws  I Troi.  and  Cress.  L  2. 

Break  ope  the  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles  .    .   Coriolamu^  va.  1. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli :  Alone  I  did  it    ...    .      ▼.  6. 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby    TUns  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 

An  eagle,  madam,  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye    ....     Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  5. 

But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on,  Leaving  no  tract  behind   .    .    .     Timon  of  Atkemst  L  i. 

These  mossed  trees.  That  have  outlived  the  eagle iv.  3. 

This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we  had  much  more  monstroos  matter  of  feast  Ant,  and  Ciea,  n,  2. 

We  find  The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold  Than  is  the  fuU-winged  eagle     .    .    .     Cymbeliney  iii.  3. 

Forthwith  they  fly  Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stooped  eagles v.  3. 

As  I  slept,  methought  Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed.  Appeared  to  me v.  5. 

Eaglj^-wingbd.  —The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  tboughU     Richard  II.  L  3. 

Eanling. — All  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied Mer.  0/ l^enice^  i.  i. 

Ear.  —The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear :  Obey  and  be  attentive Tempest^  L  z. 

Set  all  hearts  f  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear La. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense ii.  1. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments  Will  hum  about  mine  ears iiL  2. 

Like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears.  Advanced  their  eyelids iv.  i. 

My  ears  are  stopt,  and  cannot  hear  good  news.  So  much  of  bad  already    Txoe  Gen  of  Verona^  iiL  i. 

For  so  I  have  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear,  And  so  it  is  received hteas.for  Meas,  L  3. 

Fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings:  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself   .     iii.  t. 

Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by  the  hand,  Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear      ...      tr.  i. 

I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things  That  want  no  ear  but  yours rv.  3. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ;  Whereto  if  you  11  a  willing  ear  indine     ....       ▼.  i. 

He 's  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness Com,  ef  Errors^  \v,  x. 

Know'st  thou  his  mind  ?  —  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear iL  t. 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye   ....      iL  2. 

Sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ?    What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? .    .    .    .       iL  2. 

Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self- wrong,  I  '11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song  ....     iiL  2. 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed   .    .     iv.  1. 

My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left,  My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear    ....       ▼.  x. 

My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  her  heart Mnch  Ada^  vu  i. 

Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing  Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it    .    .     iiL  1. 

What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?    Can  this  be  true ? iiL  1. 

Which  &Us  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve ▼.  i. 

Give  not  me  counsel ;  Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear ▼.  i. 

'l*hey  say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it v.  t. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  Levels  L.  Last^  ii.  i. 

Who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  oelo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven     ....      iv.  2. 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped      .    .      iv.  3. 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mikl  humility iv.  3. 
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Eas.  —  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it Lcofs  L.  Lott^  ▼.  2. 

SicUj  ears,  Deafed  with  the  damoors  of  their  own  dear  groans v.  a. 

Thai  aii^  be.  Cuckoo,  cuckooi  cuckoo :  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleastng  to  a  married  ear !    .    .      v.  a. 

My  ear  should  catch  yoor  voice,  my  eye  your  eye Mid,  N.  Dreanty  I  i. 

I  aost  fo  seek  some  dewdn^  here,  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  covrslip's  ear ii.  i. 

Sag  again:  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note iii.  1. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes,  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes     iii.  a. 

Miae  ear,  1  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  Mund iii.  a. 

Sti^  Bssk-nwcs  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head.  And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy  .    .    .     iv.  i. 

I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music    Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones iv.  i. 

Tlkcir  heads  are  hong  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew iv.  i. 

,  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste     iv.  t. 

He  bocrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  Mer,  of  VtHice^  i.  3. 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears v.  i. 

I  But  ten  700  friendly  in  your  ear,  Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  nurkeu   Am  V.  L.  ft,  iii.  5. 

£sch  a  stotm  That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din Tarn.  0/Uu  Shrew^  i.  1. 

Think  yoo  a  fittle  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?    Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ?  .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

F«,  yoa  know,  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants iv.  4. 

His  plaosiTe  words  He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them AirsWttt^'y.^. 

He  dial  ears  my  land  qiarea  my  team  and  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop i.  3. 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive  .    .     v.  3. 

It  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound,  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  riolets  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  r. 

My  isatter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  yoor  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear  ...    .     iii.  1. 

It  is  as  Eat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music v.  f . 

He  atters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes  .  IVinter's  TaU,  iv.  4. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse   ....     iv.  4. 

Then  1  Hd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  Should  rilt  to  hear  me v.  t. 

If  7  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear.  Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear  fCinfr  yohUf  i.  i. 

My  bee  so  thin  That  in  mine  eair  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose i.  i. 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ?  ii.  1. 

They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke,  To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears ...      ii.  1. 

Ifthatthoaoonldst  see  me  without  eyes.  Hear  me  without  thine  ears iii.  3. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice>told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man iii.  4. 

Let  my  sovereign  tarn  away  his  hot  And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf .    .    .    Richard  J  I.  i.  1. 

Strive  not  with  yoor  breath  ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear ii.  i. 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen ii.  t. 

Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him ii.  1. 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared.!  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  .    .    .     iii.  a. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear  To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string v.  $■ 

You  start  away.  And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes \  Htnry  IV.\.  %. 

We  win  not  trast  our  eyes  Without  our  ears ;  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st v.  4. 

Stsfing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports %  Henry  IV.Xn^MZ. 

Stopimg  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds .  i.  i. 

I>ecfced  in  modest  complement.  Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear  .    .    .    .   Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

W*hen  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger iii.  i. 

^eed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear    ...    .     iv.  Prol. 

Sacfa  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

M'rae  ear  hath  tempted  judgement  to  desire 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

What  pain  it  was  to  drown  I    What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  I  .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Environed  me  about,  and  howled  in  mine  ears  Such  hideous  cries i.  4* 

Be  not  angry  with  the  child.     Pitchers  have  ears ii.  4. 

Haring  his  ear  fiill  of  his  airy  fame.  Grows  dainty  of  his  «'orth TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Whatmodicumsof  wit  he  Qtters!  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long ii.  i. 

Mine  eyes  and  ears  Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement .    .     ii.  1. 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision ii.  a. 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears Corioianus,  \.  i. 

And  cany  with  OS  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time,  But  hearts  for  the  event ii.  i. 
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Ear.  —  Let  them  pall  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me  Death  on  the  wheel    .    .    .    CarUUmts,  Hi.  t. 

Action  it  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears  .*....     iii.  3. 

What  is  thy  name  ?  —  A  name  nnmosical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  aoond  to  thine     it.  5. 

Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than  Your  gates  against  my  force ▼.  ». 

She  hangs  upon  the  dieek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope*s  ear     .  R0me0  mnd  ymtitt,  i  5. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue*s  utterance fi.  z. 

How  silvers weei  sound  lovers*  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  I  iL  a. 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  dears,  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  m  my  andent  ears  ii  3. 

Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye ;  shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song     ....      iL  4. 

What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears  ? v.  3. 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  .    .    .    .    Ti$ttom  ^AtMrtu,  i.  s. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  b  deaf,  And  tell  me  truly yulhis  dnar^  i.  a. 

Their  hats  are  plucked  about  their  ears,  And  half  their  fiices  buried  in  their  doaks  ....      iL  t. 

Lend  me  your  ears ;  I  come  to  bury  Cxsar,  not  to  praise  him iiL  s. 

Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears,  And  graze  in  common iv.  i. 

Hie  thee  hither.  That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear Mmchtih^  it  5. 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell iL  3. 

Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed  Too- terrible  for  the  ear     .......     iii.  4. 

Had  I  three  ears,  I  Id  hear  thee.  —  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ir.  1. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever ir.  3. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear.  And  break  it  to  our  hope r.  S. 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence.  To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report   .    .      Hmmtlet^  L  2. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear La. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,  Or  lose  yonr  heart L  3. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice;  Take  each  man's  oenturei  but  reserve  thy  jodgemem  L  3. 

In  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour  The  leperousdistilment 1.5. 

Cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech,  Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free  ....      iL  a. 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears K.  a. 

And  1  'U  be  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear  Of  all  their  conference iii.  1. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings iii.  a. 

Feeling  without  sight,  EUirs  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all iii.  4. 

O,  speak  to  me  no  more  :  These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears iiL  4. 

A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear iv.  a. 

Keeps  himself  in  clouds,  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  With  pestilent  speeches  .    .     iv.  5. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb iv.  6. 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing v.  a. 

In  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk ;  false  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand     King^  L*ar,  iiL  4. 

Look  with  thine  ears :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  rimple  thief Sv.  6. 

She  Id  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear  Devour  up  my  discourse OthttU^  i.  3. 

I  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  bean  was  pierced  through  the  ear i.  3. 

To  my  unfolding  lend  jrour  prosperous  ear i.  3. 

I  could  have  given  less  matter  A  better  ear Ant.  mmd  CU^*  \\.  t. 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear,  The  good  and  bad  together ii.  5. 

Lives  in  men*s  eyes  vaA  will  to  ears  and  tongues  Be  theme  and  hearing  ever  .    .    Cytmbttme^  iii.  i. 

What  a  strange  infection  Is  fall'n  into  thy  ear in.  a. 

Mine  ear,  Therein  fiUse  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound iiL  4. 

Though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet  Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Which  you  'II  make  him  know.  If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music iii.  4. 

My  ears  were  never  better  fed  With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony Ptriden^  ii.  5. 

Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry,  The  more  she  gives  them  speech    .      v.  L 

Earing. —  And  our  ills  told  us  Is  as  our  earing Ani.  And  Ch0.\.  %, 

Ear-kissing.  —The  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear^kiasing  arguments  .  A'/avr  Lmt^  ii.  t. 
Earlinbss.— Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure  II10U  art  up-roused  by  some  distemperature  ^Mw.dr*7M/iL  3. 
Early. —To  be  up  early  and  down  late Mtny  H^wt9^\.  4. 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  I R^mt*  tmd  yuiitt,  L  5. 

It  is  so  very  very  late,  That  we  may  call  it  eariy  by  and  by iii.  4. 

I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that  *s  the  reason  I  was  ap  to  early CytrnMum^  ii.  3. 
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Eakmbst.— H«  is  in  earnett  — In  most  profoand  earnest MmcAAd^v^i, 

IbA  bve  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  farther  in  sport As  You  Like  //,  i.  a. 

Bet,  tnmi^  these  feats  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest i.  3. 

By  siy  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend  me iv.  i. 

Tsmed  mtf  feigned  prayer  on  my  head.  And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest  Richard  III.  v.  i. 

For  an  earnest  o<^  a  greater  honour Machetk,\,%, 

^liy  hath  ii  given  me  earnest  of  succesi.  Commencing  in  a  truth  ? i.  3. 

Ubanearoest  of  a  further  good  That  I  mean  to  thee Cymhelimet  \.  %. 

E&KnsTwass.  —  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection  —    It  doth  so s  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

Ejut-rmciMG.  —  The  shrill  trump,  The  spirit-stirnng  drtmi,  the  ear-piercing  fife  .    .     OthtUo^  iii.  3.     , 
Lurra.  —  Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would  Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth     Tempett^  i  s. 

Tkb  is  ao  mcHtal  bnstnesa,  nor  no  sound  That  the  earth  owes i.  a. 

AH  oomers  else  o*  the  earth  Let  liberty  make  use  of i.  a. 

HeR  fies  yoor  brother.  No  better  than  the  earth  he  Kes  upon it.  i. 

Eanh*s  increase,  foison  plenty,  Barns  and  gamers  never  empty iv.  1. 

Let  her  be  a  principality.  Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth   .    .  Two  Gtn.  ^  Vtrona^  ii.  4. 

His  heart  as  far  from  fiaud  as  heaven  from  earth ii.  7. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied  Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth v.  4. 

For  it  is  as  positive  aa  the  earth  is  firm Morry  Wivt*^  iii.  a. 

I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i*  the  earth,  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips ! iii.  4* 

T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth Mtas. /or  Meas.  \\.  ^ 

At  le^  the  son,  gazing  upon  the  earth,  Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us  Com  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven*s  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky    .    .      ii.  1. 

An  1  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ?   Sleepingor  waking?  mad  or  well-advised?     ....      ii.  a. 

Ov  earth*s  wonder,  more  than  earth  divine iii.  a. 

My  iortone  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim.  My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim  .    .    .     iii.  a. 

Not  tin  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth MuckAdo^W.i. 

Pierdag  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth Lovis  L.  Losty  iv.  a. 

FlyBg  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth,  Cupid  all  armed Mid.  N.  Drtam^Xx.  \. 

I  *U  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes ii.  1. 

lUbefieveassoooThis  whole  earth  may  be  bored iii.  a. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frensy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven    v.  i. 

Onbcave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth Mtr.  0/  Vtniesy  il  i. 

Flora  the  four  comen  of  the  earth  they  come.  To  kiss  this  shrine ii.  7. 

A  tinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth ii.  8. 

For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady.  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth    ....     iii.  5. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then  In  reason  he  shoukl  never  come  to  heaven iii.  5. 

Where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ?     .As  You  Like  //,  i.  a. 

Raialy  as  heaven  sees  earth  and  earth  sees  heaven WttOer^s  TaU,  i.  a. 

I  *H  not  put  The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them iv.  4. 

For  al  the  sun  sees  or  The  dose  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  sea  hides iv.  4. 

The  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think,  That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on v.  1. 

Wdcome  hither.  As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth v.  i.      9 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth.  And  so  doth  yours King  yohn,  i.  1. 

Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth  I ii.  1. 

Tluni  monstrous  iniurerofheaven  and  earth!    Call  not  me  slanderer ii.  1. 

Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  Hes,  Coldly  embradug  the  discoloured  earth     ....      ii.  i. 

My  grief 's  so  great  That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth  Can  hold  it  up iii.  i.     ' 

Taming  with  sfHendour  of  his  precious  eye  The  meagre  doddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  .    .    .    iii.  1.     ' 

The  earth  had  not  a  hde  to  hide  this  deed iv.  3.     » 

Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap,  Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  i  Richard  1 1,  i.  i. 

Cries,  Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth i.  1. 

When  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,  Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads     .    .    .    .  i.  a. 

Thb  sceptered  isle.  This  earth  of  mafesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  This  other  Eden ii.  1. 

This  Uessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Engkind ii.  i. 

Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth.  Where  nothing  lives  but  cnnses,  cares,  and  grief  ii.  a. 

The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth,  And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change   ii.  4. 
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Earth.  —  Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand,  Thongh  rebdswooiid  thee  .  Richard  tL  iu.  a. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth.  And  do  thee  fiiToars  with  my  royal  hands  .  .  ijL  a. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord.  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth  ....  iii.  a. 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ....  iiu  a. 
And  thai  small  model  <^  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones   .    .     iii.  a. 

Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  down&Il  ? iiu  4. 

And  there  at  Venice  gave  His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth iv.  i. 

The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw.  And  wounds  the  earth v.  a. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign*st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaoeti  for  an  inward  bruise    .   i  Htnry  IV,  u  y. 

This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth i.  3. 

FalstafTsweats  to  death.  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along ii.  a. 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth.  And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ?  .  iu  3. 
If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring  U.  4. 

At  my  birth  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  Shaked  like  a  coward iiu  1. 

I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bom iiu  s. 

The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble iiu  i. 

Oft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched iii.  1. 

At  your  tnrth  Our  grandaro  earth,  having  this  distemperature.  In  passion  shook iii.  t. 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth  With  yet  appearing  blood a  Htnry  IV.  iv.  t. 

Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over>veiled  the  earth 1  Henry  VI.  U.  a. 

For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth a  Henry  VI.  ii.  «. 

For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell,  Filled  it  with  cursing  cries     .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  a. 

His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth i.  a. 

In  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven.  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth     .    .    .      ii.  t. 

The  i^ainest  harmless  creature  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christiaa iii.  5. 

Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray iv.  4. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth ! Henry  VIII.  vL  «. 

Is  come  to  hiy  his  weary  bones  among  ye ;  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity! iv.  a. 

Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I  am  above  1 Trou  and  Crtu.  tv.  a. 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  Drawing  all  things  to  it iv.  a. 

That  spirit  of  hb  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth iv.  5. 

That  a  thing  inseparate  Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth v.  a. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth ▼.  S. 

Thou  great-sized  coward.  No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates v.  10. 

Those  mysteries  which  heaven  Will  not  have  earth  to  know Cariotataut  >v-  2. 

I  melt,  and  am  not  Of  stronger  earth  than  others v.  3. 

The  man  is  noble  and  his  fame  folds  in  This  orb  o*  the  earth v.  6>. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite Tihu  Andron.\vk.  t, 

Sith  there  *s  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell.  We  will  solicit  heaven iv.  3. 

Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she,  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  Remeoandjnlitt^  i.  a. 
Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  ?  Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out  .  ii.  i. 
Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  .  .  it  3. 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds.  Which  too  untimely  here  did  acom  the  earth  .    .     iii.  1. 

Where  honour  may  be  crowned  Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth Hi.  a. 

The  earth 's  a  thief,  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  com  posture  stolen  .  .  .  Tinwnef  AiJuns,vt.  \. 
Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  .  Jnlhtx  Cttsar,  u  3. 
Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ?  —  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults     .  i.  3. 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night ii.  a. 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth,  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  I    iii.  t. 

This  foul  deed  shall  smeli  above  the  earth  With  carrion  men iii.  1. 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabiunts  o'  the  earth,  And  yet  are  on  *t Macbeth^  i.  3. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has.  And  these  are  of  them i.  3. 

Thou  sure  and  finn-set  earth.  Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk ii.  1. 

Some  say,  the  earth  Was  feverous  and  did  shake.    *T  was  a  rough  night it.  3. 

Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb  When  living  light  should  kiss  it . ii.  4. 

Avaunt  I  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee !  Thy  bones  are  marrowless  ....  iiu  4. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  00  earth iv.  3. 
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eAVTR.--Htbeo  hast  ophoardediotliy  life  Extorted  tMnve  in  th«  womb  ^  Hm$mUit\,  u 

We  pnjr  fou^  throw  to  earth  Thn  oDprerailing  wot 1.  2. 

Tber*  are  raore  thing*  ia  heaven  and  caith,  Uoratio,  Than  an  dreamt  of  in  your  philoeophy     .  i.  5. 

How  do  ye  both  ?  —  At  the  indifferent  duldren  of  the  earth ii.  3. 

Tbb  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  leema  to  me  a  sterile  promontory i.x 

Aleruder  r«tnmetb  into  daet;  the  dost  ia  earth;  of  earth  we  make  loam v.  i. 

O,  thai  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  io  awe,  Shouid  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  wintei't  flaw !  v.  i. 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth :  And  from  her  &ir  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring t.  i. 

H«^  off  the  earth  awhile,  TiQ  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  anna v.  1. 

AH  yoa  enpobKshed  virtoes  of  the  earth,  Spring  with  my  tears  1 iCv$£r  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Then  msst  thoo  needs  find  out  new  heaven,  new  earth Amt.  and  CU0.  \.  i. 

Risfdoat  are  clay :  oar  doi^y  earth  alike  Feeds  beast  as  man L  i. 

EAmuB*.  —  But  eanhlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled Mid,  N.  Drtam^  i  1. 

Eaxthlt.  —  MTbytdoth  not  every  earthly  thing  Cry  shame  upon  her  ? Afuch  Ad0y  iv.  1. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  Kghu  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  ttar  Lave'*  L.  Lest,  i.  1. 

I  iotMwe  not  thee :  My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love iv.  3. 

A  showing  o£  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor AU^sW«U^\\.% 

I  fed  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  conscience  Henry  VllI,  iii.  a. 

I  aoi  in  this  eanhly  world;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable Macbeth^  iv.  2. 

EaaTHQOAKB.  —  *T  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear,  To  make  an  earthqaake !  .    .    Tempt tt^  ii.  1. 

Bet  moeataina  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes As  Yen  Like  It,  iil  a. 

Great  alfectiooa  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobiKty  .    .    King  Jokti^  v.  a. 

I  rumaiber  it  weU.  'T  b  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ....  Romee  and  Juliet^  i  3. 
fiAaTH-TRXADiNG.  —  Look  to  behold  this  night  Earth>treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light  L  a. 
EasTHT.  —  The  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue 1  Henry  /K.  v.  4. 

How  pale  she  looks,  and  of  an  earthy  cold Henry  V HI. '\y.%. 

£ax-WAX.  —One  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax  Trei,  mnd  Cress,  v.  1. 
£4sc  —  I  know  tbe  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is As  Yen  Like  It^  ill  a. 

We  *D  walk  aiooc  awhile,  and  ease  our  legs i  Henry  J  V,  W.  i. 

SksXk  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ? iii.  3* 

Vaaltad  with  such  ease  into  his  seat.  As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds  ....     iv.  1. 

Then  I  will  slay  myself.  For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease 1  Henry  Y!.  L  i. 

By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease 3  Henry  VL  v.  $. 

Snch  men  as  be  be  never  at  heart's  ease  Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  Jmlins  Cetsar,  i.  a. 

XhSna  sfaooklst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  rooU  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

I  am  very  ill  at  ease.  Unfit  for  mioe  own  purposes OtheUo^  iii.  3. 

EamiBSS.  —  If  we  suffer.  Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity  To  one  man's  honour  Henry  YIIl.  v.  3. 

Refrain  to-night.  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  abstinence    .    .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness v.  1. 

East.  —  Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey Af$4ch  Ado,  v.  3. 

It  staadeth  oorth-northoMt  and  by  east  from  the  west  comer Lovers  L  Lost,  i.  1. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east iv  3. 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  soudfi,  I  spread  my  conquering  might v.  a. 

T  is  powerful,  think  it.  From  east,  west,  north,  and  south Winter^ s  Tale,  i.  a. 

If  e*er  those  eyea  of  yours  Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east King  yokn,  v.  4. 

As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun  From  out  the  fiery  porul  of  the  east     .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

The  sileot  hours  steal  on.  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east  ....      Richard  III.  v.  3. 

All  day  long.  Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east Titns  Andron.  yi.  2. 

An  hoar  befbre  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  1. 

What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?    It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ii.  2. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east iii.  5. 

For  tlw  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp,  And  the  rich  East  to  boot     .    .    .   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

1  oiay  wander  From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service Cymbeiine,  iv.  a. 

Easv.  —  'T  is  as  easy  To  make  her  speak  as  nnove Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches  Mer.  0/  Yenice^  i.  a. 

Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale*faced  moon    1  Henry  lY.  \.  3. 

Yoa  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the  easy-yielding a  Henry  lY.  ii.  1. 
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Easy.  —  Wta«n  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fiitt  sorsly  Hit  grefttness  Is  tHripeoing     fffttry  VIII,  iiL  a. 

Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  thive,  we  know Titns  Andrpti.  vu  i. 

*T  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages  with  yoar  fingers  and  thumb  ....  HamUty  iiL  a. 
Eat.  —  He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  moai  eat  with  the  devil Com.  tf  Errors ^  iv.  3. 

From  their  abominable  and  beastly  tooches  I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live  Mtms./cr  Mttu,  iii.  2. 

How  many  hath  he  killed?  for  indeed  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing     .    .    .     Muck  AtU^K.  \. 

Smile  at  no  man's  jests,  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure i.  3. 

In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging iiL  4. 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ?  —  With  no  sauce  that  cau  be  devised  to  it iv.  ■. 

He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  bath  not  drunk  ink L^v^t  L.  Z.«sf,  iv.  a. 

I  will  not  eaV  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you Mer.  0/  Vemctt  i.  3. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  wiU  give  thee  leave  to  die    ...    .     At  Km»  Like  //,  ii.  6. 

lam  a  true  labourer:  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate iii.  a. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends      Tarn,  o/tk*  Shrtw,  i.  au 

Now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat.  —  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! v.  a. 

Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears,  it  k>oks  ill,  it  eau  drily AlVt  Wetl^  t.  t. 

We  shall  Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer a  Henry  IV,  v.  3. 

They  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  devils Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

There  shall  be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score %  Henry  VI.  W.  %. 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep yuiha  Ctettn^^  ii.  i. 

At  supper!  where?  — Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten //aiwM,  iv.  3. 

Fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  led  of  that  worm     .     ir.  3. 

As  men  do  a^Jand ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones Perides^  ii.  r. 

Eaten.  —  Men  have  died  froan  time  to  time  and  wonns  have  eaten  them   .    .    As  Yem  Like  It<,  iv.  i. 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tones      Winter**  Taie^  iv.  4. 

He  hath  eaten  roe  out  of  house  and  home s  Henry  IV,  vu  i. 

Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? M»9cbetk^  x. -^ 

Eatbr.  — I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit  .    .    Twelfik  Ni^^x, -^ 

A  knave;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  broken  meats King  Lettr^\u% 

Eating.  —  I  think  it  rather  oonrists  of  eating  and  drinking Twei/ik  Nigki^  ii.  3. 

It  is  impossible  to  cxtirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down     Mens. /or  Aiemt.  iii.  3. 

Sighed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  douds.  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment  Rkkmrdll,  iii.  1. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope.  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply  ......  a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

If  1  be  ahve  and  your  mind  hold  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating ynlin*  Ceesmr^  i.  2. 

EAVBt.  —  His  tears  ran  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds    .    .    Tempest^  ▼.  1. 

It  nothing  steads  us  To  chide  him  from  our  eaves AO*4  WelU  iii-  7< 

Ens.  —  I  *U  teadi  you  how  to  fiow.  —  Do  so :  to  ebb  Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me  .    .    TempeU,  it.  1. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea,  TiH  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  ?  ^«  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

In  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  bdder    . t  Henry  I V,  \.  r. 

Ebbbo.— The  ebbed  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne*er  worth  love.  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked  A  nt.fy*  CleoX^ 
Ebbing  men,  indeed,  Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run  By  their  own  fear  or  sloth     Tempeat^  ii.  i. 

Ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune v.  1. 

Ebon-colourbd.  — That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon<oloared  ink  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 
Ebony.  —  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony.  —  Is  ebony  like  her?    O  wood  divine !     .    .     iv.  3. 

The  clearstores  toward  the  south  north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony Twelflk  NiglO^  iv.  a. 

Ebrsw.  ~  Or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew i  Henry  I V.  W.  4. 

Echo.  —  Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  confanction    .    .   Mid.  H.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  Where  Love  is  throned .........  Twel/tk  yigkt,  ii  4. 

Whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds.  Replying  shrilly  to  the  welt-tuned  horns  Titus  A  ndr.  ii.  3. 

Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies,  And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  Romeo&»yniiei,  ii.  a. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo.  That  should  applaud  agam Macbetk,  v.  3. 

EcHOBS.  —And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew^  Indoc  a. 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me.  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  ....  Otke/io,  in.  3. 
EcLiPSB.  —I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son.  Bom  to  edipse  thy  life  this  afternoon  1  Henry  VI.  it.  5. 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  son  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  as ICing  Lear,  I  2. 

O,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions  I i.  3. 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse Hamlet^  \.  1. 
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EcLUSB.  —  O  heavy  hoar  I  Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  bqgt  eclipse  Of  sun  and  moon   Oihelht  v.  a. 

Ecstasy.  — The  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her Much  Ado^  iL  3. 

How  fiery  and  bow  sharp  he  looks  I    Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy !      Com.  0/  Errors^  iv.  4. 

Be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy M«r.  0/  Venict^  iii.  i. 

Tbao  OQ  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  In  restless  ecstasy  ..........   Macbeth^  iii.  3. 

Where  violent  sorrow  seems  A  modem  ecstasy iv.  3. 

This  is  the  Toy  ecstasy  6i  love.  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself HamUU  ii«  >• 

Tkat  maatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy  ..••....     iii.  i. 

For  madness  would  not  err,  Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled iii.  4. 

Tbb  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in iii.  4. 

EoBc — This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise,  This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Richard  11,  iL  i. 
EcGL  —  Doth  rebate  and  blwit  his  natural  edge  With  profiu  of  the  mind  .    .    .  Aftas./or  Mens.  L  4. 

Whose  edge  bath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills Love's  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

The  Ungues  of  modcing  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible v.  a. 

To  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  the  feather-bed Mer.  0/  Vtnict^  ii.  a. 

Ve  H  strive  10  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake  To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard     .    .  AlVs  Well^  iii.  3. 

Or  ^  the  hmigry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast Richard  II.  i.  > 

He  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge.  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o*er     ...  a  Htnry  IV.  i.  1. 

The  fccmaa  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife iii.  a. 

Tky  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge.  And  manners TOm  Androtu  \\,  u 

Lou  oh  loses  both  itself  and  friend.  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry  HamUty  i.  3. 

Give  him  a  further  edge.  And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights iii.  i. 

If  would  cost  you  a  groanii^  to  take  off  my  edge iii.  a. 

U I  knew  What  hoop  shoukl  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge  O*  the  world  .    Ani.  mnd  CUo.  ii.  2. 

£ncT.  —  Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon    .    .  Love's  L.  LcsU  i'  !• 

If  tken  true  loveva  have  been  ever  crossed.  It  sunds  as  an  edict  in  destiny  .     Mid.  N,  Dream^  i.  i. 

EisncB.  —  Should  I  go  to  church  And  see  the  holy  ediitce  of  stone?     ....  Mer,  ^  Venice^  i.  i. 

Eotnan.  •—  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margent  ere  you  had  done Hamlet^  v.  3. 

EsccATiOM.  —  As  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education     .  As  You  Like  //,  i.  i. 

My  father  diai^ged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education i.  i. 

Bf  Isnh  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  cardmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd  Tarn.  efShrew^  Indue,  a. 

1  kave  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises AlVs  Well,  \,  \. 

S3ke  in  beauty,  education,  blood.  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  worid    .    .    King  Johtt,  ii.  i. 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty :  To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  ....  Othello^  i.  3. 

My  Ufe  and  education  both  do  learn  me  How  to  respect  you 13. 

£awASD.  —  I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons Richard  II.  \\.  \. 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom Richard  HI.  iv.  3. 

Eei.  ~  I  wilt  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise Love's  L.  Losi/\.  2. 

U  the  adder  better  than  the  eel,  Because  his  painted  skin  contenu  the  eye?  Tarn,  ^the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Asthecockoey  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put  *emi' the  paste  alive King  Lear^W.  a. 

£kl4icim.  —  You  might  have  thmst  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin  .    .     3  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

My  kgs  were  two  such  riding-rods,  My  arms  such  eel-skins  stufiEed,  my  face  so  thin  Kittg  7oh$ty  i.  i. 
EmcT.  —Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects.  After  the  moon      .    .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  iii  1. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime.  And  all  the  £iir  effects  of  future  hopes  Two  Geu.  0/  Veroua^  i.  i. 

Lif^t  baa  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum Com.  of  Error s^'w.  i, 

WUle  idly  I  stood  looking  on,  I  found  the  effect  of  love  m  idleness     .    .      Tom.  of  the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor AUU  IVell^xu  %, 

There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity  ...  2  Henry  IV.l  2, 

And  withd  H<qring  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour ytUius  Cautr,  ii.  i. 

I  shaB  the  effect  of  this  good  lest«on  keep,  As  watchman  to  my  heart Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Whose  effect  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man i-  5. 

And  now  reoMins  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect     . ii  3. 

The  cause  of  this  defect.  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause ii.  3. 

Do  not  kMk  upon  me ;  Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stem  effects     ....     iii.  4* 

Pre-eoineDce,  and  all  the  large  effects  That  troop  with  majesty UTimg  Lear,  i.  1. 

May  your  deeds  approve.  That  good  effects  may  spring  fnmi  words  of  love i.  i. 

I  promise  yo«»  the  effecu  he  writes  of  succeed  unhappily t  3. 
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Epfbct.  ~  Opinion,  sovereign  mistress  of  effects OthgtU^  i.  3. 

She  is  fooled  With  a  most  folse  effect •    *    *  Cymbelim^  i.  s< 

Efpicibs.  —  Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness  Most  truly  limned     .    .    .    ,     Am  Vcm  Like  It^  iL  7. 

Eftbst.  —  Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way Mnck  Ado^vr,  x^ 

Egg.  —  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs  ....     Ai  You  Like  //,  ii.  5. 

Truly,  thou  art  damned  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side iiL  a. 

He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister All*s  Wtlt^  iv.  3. 

They  say  we  are  Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so.  That  will  say  any  thing  IVinter't  TaU^  U  2. 

Minehonest  friend,  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money? i.  a. 

Not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter t  Henry  1 1-^.  i.  %, 

They  are  up  already^  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter ti.  1. 

He  esteems  her  no  more  than  f  esteem  an  addle  egg Tret,  and  Cress,  x,  a. 

By  some  chance,  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends    ....  Cerieinnus,  iv.  4. 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat Remee  and  y^U '^^-  *» 

Thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling tii.  s. 

What,  you  eggi     Young  fry  of  treachery! JWir&rt*,  iv.  a. 

I  Ml  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs  To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face King  Ltar^  ili.  7. 

So  many  fathoms  down  precifMtating,  Thou  *dst  shivered  like  an  egg iv.  6. 

Ecc-SHBLL.  —  To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare,  Even  for  an  egg-shell  .    .    HarnUt^  iv.  4. 

On  our  terrible  seas.  Like  egg-shells  moved  upon  their  surges Cymbeline^  iiL  t. 

EcLANTiNK.  —The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander,  Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath     .    .    iv.  2. 

With  luscious  woodbine.  With  aweef  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dreamt^  iL  i. 
Egregious.  — You  give  me  most  egregious  indignity  .* Ail*$1VeU,\\.'%. 

1  would  have  you  solus.  —  *  Solus,*  egregious  dog  ?    O  viper  vile! Henry  y.W.  t. 

Egkiciouslv.— Making  him  egregiously  an  ass  And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet  Otkelle,  ii.  i. 
Egypt.  —  The  lover,  all  as  frantic.  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  .    Mid.  M  Dream^  v.  1. 

If  I  cannot,  1  *11  rail  against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt At  Yen  Like  ft.  iL  3. 

That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not.  For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt   .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Mark  Antony  In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make  No  wars  without  doors  .    Ant.  a$id  Clea.  n.  x. 

My  being  in  Egypt,  Ciesar,  What  was  *t  to  you  ? ii.  s. 

No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome  Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt ii.  ». 

Melt  Egypt  into  Nile!  and  kindly  creatures  Turn  all  to  serpents! it.  s- 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun ii.  7. 

Yon  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt,  —  Whom  leprosy  o'ertake ! iiL  lo. 

Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well  My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings iii,  i«- 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying:  only  I  here  importune  death  awhile iv.  15. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying:  Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little iv.  is- 

Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  grave  unto  me! v.  a. 

Now  no  more  The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip v.  a. 

Egyptian.  —  In  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog      Ttoeffik  Nighty  iv.  a- 

Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death.  Kill  what  I  love v.  t. 

Your  fine  Egyptian  cookery  Shall  have  the  fame A  ni.  and  Clee.  u.  ^ 

He  will  to  his  Egyptian  disk  again tub. 

Eighty.  —  Peace  and  rest  lie  with  me !  Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen  Richnrd  Ilf.  iv.  t. 
Ekb.  — Most  briskly  Juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew Mid.  y.  Drtam,'\\\.  x. 

'T  is  to  peize  the  time.  To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length Mer.  e/ Yenice,  Wi.  ». 

Elbow.  —  My  name  is  Elbow :  I  do  lean  upon  justice Meas./erMeas.xx.i, 

He  cannot,  sir  :  he  *s  out  at  elbow iL  1. 

My  elbow  itched ;  I  thought  there  would  a  scab  follow Much  Ade^xW.  y 

The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow  and  tempts  me Mer.  of  Yenice^  ii.  a. 

Now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room  :  It  would  not  out  at  windows fCing^  John,  v.  7. 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  huriyburly  innovation 1  Henry  lY.  v.  t. 

Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  assine^^  may  tutor  thee    Troi.  and  Crots.W.  %. 

Why,  good  sir  ?  —  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him King  Lemr,  iv.  j. 

Eld.  —  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld.  Soft  infancy      ....      Troi.  mnd  Crest.  iL  a. 

All  thy  blessed  youth  Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld  Meat,  for  Mens.  iii.  i. 
Elder.  —  How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! Mer.  4tf  Yenit-et  \w,  x. 
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fiuMB.  —  Let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself Twelfik  Nighty  U.  4. 

Wbat  joa  wiB  oommand  me  will  I  do.  So  well  1  know  my  duty  to  my  elders  Tarn,  o/th*  Shrtw^  iL  i. 

Which  elder  day*  shall  ripen  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert  .    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

I  ace  BOOM  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth v.  3. 

That 's  a  perilooa  shot  out  of  an  elder-gnn Henry  K,  iv.  1. 

The  elder  1  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear v.  a. 

We  axe  two  fiooa  littered  in  one  day,  And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  .    .    .    yiMtu  Ctuar^  ii.  a. 

I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better:  Did  I  say 'better*? iv.  3. 

Aa  earthly  paragon  I    Behold  divineness  No  elder  than  a  boy  1 Cytnbtlinty  iii.  6. 

Let  the  sdaJdng  elder,  grief^  untwine  His  perishing  root  with  the  increasii^;  vine  I     ....     iv.  a. 

Yoe  sooe  permit  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse v.  1. 

What  was  Srst  but  fear  what  might  be  done.  Grows  elder  now  and  caret  it  be  not  done  PtricUsy  \.  3. 
ELBcnoir.  —  Thy  frank  election  make;  Thou  hast  power  to  choose AlTs  W*U^  ii.  3. 

I  lake  to-day  a  wiie,  aiid  ray  election  Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will  Troi.  and  Crtu.  li.  3. 
Let  desert  in  pure  election  shine.  And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice  TUu*  A$uiroH.  i.  1. 

Popped  m  between  the  election  and  my  hopes Hamlety  v.  3. 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Bv  her  election  may  be  truly  read  What  kind  of  roan  he  is Cymtbeline^  i.  1. 

II  k  be  a  sin  to  madce  a  true  election,  she  is  damned i.  3. 

Fjtaes.  —  Hanfcs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles      .    .    .    .    >4r  You  Like  //,  iii.  2. 
ELCMorr.  — If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence Ttmpest,\.  %. 

There  *s  little  of  the  roebnchdy  element  in  her Much  Ado^\\.  i. 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  (our  elements? Tw€\flh  Nighty  \\.  \. 

I  Bight  say  *  element,*  but  the  word  is  over-worn iii.  1. 

Yoe  are  idle  shallow  things :  I  am  not  of  your  element iii.  4. 

Cferskine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element .    .    .     ^  Htnry  IV^.'xm.  i. 

One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element  In  such  a  business Hemy  VI II.  L  1. 

ItsMittiig  between  the  two  moist  elements.  Like  Petaeos'  hone     .    .    .    «      7VW.  mmd  Cret*.  i.  3. 

The  rn»|Jt  sinn  of  the  element  la  favour  *s  Kke  the  wotk  we  have  in  hand  .    .      yulitts  Citsar,  i.  3. 

The  elemenu  So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  And  say  to  all  the  world     ...      v.  5. 

Liu  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element Hatnltt,  iv.  7. 

Down,  thoa  climbing  sorrow.  Thy  element  *8  below  !    .    .    , King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Where's  the  king?  —  Contending  with  the  fretf  til  element iii.  1. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ;  I  never  gave  you  kingdom iii.  3. 

O,  let  the  heavens  Give  him  defence  against  the  elements Othello,  ii.  i. 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle  Have  I  to-night  flustered  with  flowing  cups     ....      ii.  3. 

Yoe  ever-boming  lights  above,  You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about iii.  3. 

The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make  Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  I    .    .    .    .  Ant.m»ulCUo.  iii.  3. 

I  am  fire  and  air :  my  other  elements  I  give  to  baser  life v.  3. 

EtaMiAirr.— He  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant  Troi,  and  Crrss.  i.  3. 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy :  his  1^^  are  legs  for  necessity ii.  3. 

Uoiooms  may  be  betrayed  with  trees.  And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes  ymlius  Ctttnr,  ii.  i. 
Eu-  —  As  I  am  a  true  vroman,  hoUand  of  eight  shillings  an  ell i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Here  *s  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  I  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii-  4- 
Eui.  — Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  3. 

The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm Mid.  N.  Dream /\\.  i. 

Answer,  thon  dead  elm,  answer %  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^. 

EioQUBNCE. — She  is  nice  and  coy.  And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iii.  i. 

Frooi  the  rattling  tongue  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence Mid.  N.Dream^  v.  i. 

Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence ;  And  here  choose  I  .     .     .     .       Mer,  of  Venice^  iii  3. 

I  llcomnseod  her  volubility.  And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence      .     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Hk  indnstry  is  ap-«tairs  and  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  t  Hettry  I V.  ii.  4. 

1  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation  Henry  V,  v.  3. 

There  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council  .      v.  2. 

la  Mch  business  action  is  eloquence Coriolanns,  iii.  3. 

Every  tongue  that  speaks  But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  3. 
EujguniT.  —  No  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii  3, 
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Eloquknt.^Tutb  the  taods  into  eloquent  tongoet,  tnd  my  horse  it  aifanent  for  them  all  Ntmry  V.  KL  7. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  month,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  musk  ....  Hamlet^  m.  a. 
Elvbs.  —  Our  queen  and  all  our  elves  come  here  anon Mid.  N.  Drtam^  ii.  x. 

All  their  elves  for  fear  Creep  into  acorn-cups  and  hide  them  there it.  1. 

Elysium.— There  I  Ml  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium  Tmto  Gtn.  ^  Vtr,  ii.  7. 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium.  —  Perchance  be  is  not  drowned Timifih  Sight,  i.  a. 

Sweau  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus  and  all  night  Sleeps  in  Elysium Henty  V.  iv.  1. 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  Joy  •    •    •    •  3  Htnry  VI,  i.  a. 

Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence,  and  rest CywtMim^  w,  4. 

Embassagb.  —  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  soch  an  embassage     .    .    .     MmckAd0,\,%. 

Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard,  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies  ....      ii.  1. 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage  From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  .  .  Richard  III.  n.  1. 
Embassy.  —  1  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting  .....  Merry  H^rvfSy  iiL  $. 
Embblushed.  — All  o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires  .  .  Cmk.  ^Err^rt,  iii.  s. 
Emblem.  —  His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  00  his  sinister  dieek  ....  /f //'«  IV^  ii.  i. 
Em  BOUNDED.  —  That  sweet  breath  Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay  .  Xing  Johm^  iv.  3. 
Embowbllbd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by t  H*my  I V.  yr.  4, 

When  the  schools,  Embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off*  The  danger  to  itself  A 11"$  WtU^  i.  3. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither KiMf  J^hm^  ix.  1. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity.  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course  .     3  Htnry  VI.  iiL  1. 

Eyes,  look  your  last !    Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  1 Rom*0  mmd  Jiditt,  ▼.  3. 

He  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming Timon  0/ Athnu^xvi.  \, 

Welcome,  then,  Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  1  embrace  I King  Letar^  iv.  1. 

Embracement.  —  Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse Cmk.  0/ Err^rt^  L  1. 

How  they  clung  In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together Henry  VIII.  L  1. 

EMBRAaNa  ~  Grovelling  lies,  Col<fly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth King  y«Aw.  ii  1. 

Eminence.  ~  Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue MmcbetK  iti.  a. 

I  protest,  Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence Kimg  Ltnry  v.  3. 

Eminent.  —  Who  sUikIs  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does  ?  .    .      Oth^lUy  ii.  1. 

Emmani/el.    They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters a  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Emmew.  ~  And  follies  doth  emmew  As  fiUcon  doth  the  fowl Mem. /or  Meat.  m.  i. 

Emperor.— Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet ;  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us  Hmwdet^  iv.  3. 
EMPHAsis.^Wbat  is  he  whose  grief  Bears  sudi  an  emphasis? v.  i. 

Be  choked  with  such  another  emphasis!    Say,  the  brave  Antony Ant.  mmd  CU0,  i.  5. 

Empire —I1iy  blood  and  virtue  Contend  for  empire  in  thee AUU  Wetl^x.  \. 

A  vice  of  kings;  Acutpmnseof  the  empire  and  the  rale HmmdeU'v^  A» 

Empirics. —  To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady  To  empnics AU^s  WeiL,\\.  \, 

Empiricutic  —The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  bat  empiricutic  .  .  .  Ceriolmmus,  iL  1. 
Employment. —  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go Lev^s  L.  Lost^'n,  u 

They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good.  And  fil  for  great  erapkqrment   .      Tm0  Gem,  of  Veremet^  v.  4. 

Should  famine,  sword,  and  fire  Crouch  for  employment Henry  V.  i.  ProL 

The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense HmmSet^  v.  1. 

They  did  make  love  to  this  employment ;  They  are  not  near  my  conscience v.  a. 

Thy  great  employment  Will  not  bear  question Kimg  Lemr^  v.  3. 

Empoison.  —  GNie  doth  not  know  How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking   .    .    Much  Ado^  iiL  1. 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook  Into  the  main  ol  waters Mer.  0/  Vemict^  v.  1. 

Emptiness.  —  His  cofiRers  sound  With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness a  Henry  /K.  L  3. 

Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness.  Not  so  allured  to  feed CymMine^  L  6. 

Empty.  —  Hell  is  empty.  And  all  the  devils  are  here Tempettt  L  a. 

I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault.  Right  joyful  of  your  reformation   ....  Lov^s  L.  Z.«s/,  v.  %. 

Else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners.  That  in  dvility  thou  seem'st  so  empty    Ai  Yom  Lihe  It,  ii-  7. 

The  saying  is  true, '  The  empty  vessel  makes  die  greatest  sound  * Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses  As  infimu*  empty  of  all  thought !      Trei.  mmd  Cress,  iv.  a. 

And  about  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes Remee  amdym/iei,  v.  1. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  boUowoeoB KimgLemr^Li, 

Emptying  our  boMNus  of  their  counsel  sweet Mid  N.  Dreamt^  \.  1. 

A  few  sprays  of  as,  The  emptying  of  our  fstbers*  Inxury HetuyV.ni.^ 
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EnpTTisfr  » It  hath  been  The  ontiaMljr  emptying  ci  th«  happjr  throae Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Emclatioh.  ~  I  have  neither  the  •cholar's  meUacholy,  whkh  is  emulatioa  .    As  K#«  Like  Jt^  iv.  1. 

Gro«s  to  an  cbvioim  fever  Of  poJe  and  bloodless  emulation Trm.  and  Ctru.  i.  3. 

Keep  then  the  path ;  For  emuladoo  hath  a  thousand  sons  That  one  by  one  pursue  ....     iii.  3. 

Mine  emulation  Hath  not  that  honour  in  *i  it  had C^risUmmt  i.  10. 

My  heart  laaaents  that  virtue  cannot  five  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation  .  .  .  yulmt  Cmtar^  ii.  3. 
EwLATOK. — Full  of  ambition,  an  envious  earalator  of  every  man*s  good  parts  A*  You  Like  It^  \.  i. 
Ekacts.  —  Betray  with  blushing  The  dose  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart  .  .  Titut  Andron.  iv.  3. 
Ekaiibi.lbx>.  —  He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones     .    .      Two  Gen.  ^  Verona^  ii.  7. 

1  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled  Will  lose  his  beauty Com.  of  Errors^  it.  i. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin,  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  Mid.  N,  Dream,  ii.  i. 
EsAMOCXXA.  —  Sing  ^ain:  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note iii.  1. 

What  visioos  have  I  seen  I    Methonght  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass iv.  1. 

I  think  thou  art  enamoured  On  his  follies i  Henry  IV.  ^.1. 

AfflictHm  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts,  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity  .  Romeo  and  ynliet^  iii.  3. 
Ekavb.  —  Do  but  encave  yourself,  And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  nouble  scorns  Othello,  iv.  1. 
EscHAFKD.^  1  never  did  like  molestation  view  On  the  enohafed  flood ii.  i. 

Yd  as  poqgl^  Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rudest  wind CymMine^  iv.  a. 

EscHAXT.  —  Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with  thy  woids 1  Henry  VJ.  iii.  3. 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense Troi.  and  Creu.  iii.  3. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him ;  Half  all  men*s  hearts  are  his CymbeHne^  i.  6. 

EwHAMTso.  — That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gases Lov^t  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her Othello,  i.  3. 

EacRAJtrrMG.  —  Such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  endianting  presence     Com.  «f  Errors,  iii.  3. 

The  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony    .    .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung  Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  earl  Tiins  Andron.  iii.  1. 
E^flCQVKTmR.  —  Fair  encounter  Of  two  most  rare  affectioiM  i Tempest^  iii.  i. 

I  SA  enooonter  that  obscene  and  roost  preposterous  event     . Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

I  sever  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it     .    .    IVinter's  Tale^  v.  a. 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits Richard  III.  i.  a. 

1  have  nightly  since  Dreamt  of  encounters  *twixt  thyself  and  me Coriolanm,  iv.  5. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter Hamiety  v.  3. 

EvcouNTXXSRS. — O,  thcsc  encountcrers,  SO  glib  of  toftguc  1 Troi.  and  Cress,  ir.  $. 

Evo.  —  I,  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness Tempest^  i.  a. 

With  ooJoars  fciirer  painted  their  foul  endi i.  a. 

Most  poor  natters  Point  to  rich  ends iii.  i. 

Hose  not  thai  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ;  For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end  Ti»o  Gen.^  Ver.  i.  3. 

I  kiM>w  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin ii.  4. 

I  w31  BMke  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there  's  pip^nns  and  cheese  to  oome    .    .    .     Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

At  night,  in  Catth,  at  the  lattOT  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire 1.  4. 

More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends  of  bunung  youth     ....  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 

T  n  a  physic  That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end iv.  6. 

It  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth  To  the  eikl  of  reckoning v.  1. 

The  world  may  witness  that  my  end  Was  wnn^t  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Bat  to  pcocnstinate  his  Kfeleas  end i.  i. 

Ere  ymi  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  consdenoe Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Was  *t  not  to  this  end  That  thou  begaa*st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? i.  i. 

Wbatistheeodof  study?  let  me  know Lev^s  L.  Lost,\.  \. 

Thou  hast  it  ad  dtmghill,  at  the  Angers'  ends,  as  they  say v.  1. 

Tbereiore  1  '11  darkly  eiMl  the  argument v.  3. 

To  show  ow  simple  skill.  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end      ....    Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  i. 

Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end,  Fading  in  music iii.  3. 

I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ,  As  You  Like  It, '\.  \. 

Lmk  scale  of  aU,  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history ii.  7. 

Let  us  do  those  ends  That  here  were  well  b^un  and  well  b^ot v.  4. 

To  what  end  are  all  these  words? Tarn,  e/tho  Shrem,'\.  2. 
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End.  —  A  good  tfav^Iler  is  soinethinK  at  the  ktter  end  of  a  dinner AB^t  tFeU,  u.  5. 

The  fine  *&  the  crown ;  Whate'er  the  coone,  the  end  is  the  renown ir.  4. 

All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet,  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet   ...      ▼.  3. 

I  have  them  at  my  fingers*  ends :  marry,  now  I  let  go  yoor  hand,  I  am  barren    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know ii.  3. 

This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end! KingJ^kn^'rAX.  i. 

'    Very  little  pains  Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end iii.  a. 

I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done  Rkkmrd  //.  i.  a. 
i    As  at  English  feasts,  so  1  regreei  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet i.  3. 

More  are  men*s  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before ii.  i. 

The  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands 1  Htnry  !V.  'in.  2. 

Let  the  end  try  the  man a  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

Do  not  speak  like  a  death's-head  *,  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end ii.  4. 

Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end iiL  2. 

Preachers  to  us  all,  admonishing  That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  fior  our  end     .    .      Henry  V,  iv.  1. 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends 1  Henry  fV.  iii.  2. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die«  For  that  *s  the  end  of  human  misery iii.  a. 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ     .  Rkkmrd  III.  L  3. 

Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ir.  4. 

Surely,  sir,  There 's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends      ......    .  Henry  VUl.'x.  \. 

As  he  cried  *Thus  let  be ' :  to  as  much  end  As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead i.  t. 

And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! .    .    .       ii.  t. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's.  Thy  God's,  and  truth's iii.  2. 

The  end  crowns  all,  And  t|ut  old  common  arbitrator.  Time,  Will  one  day  end  it  Tret,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  end  of  it  Unknown  to  the  beginning C^rwUumSy  iiu  i. 

Were  there  worse  end  than  death,  That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed     .    Tiius  Andrms.  ii.  3. 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end ? iii.  i. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  And  in  their  triumph  die     .    .    .  Romee  and  Jnliet^  IL  6. 

Thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends Timan  0/ Athens^  y'v.  y. 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  1  .      iv.  3. 

What  can  be  avoided  Whose  end  u  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods? Jnlius  Cetseu^^  ii.  2. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come ii.  2. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! ▼.  1. 

It  sufiiceth  that  the  day  will  end.  And  then  the  end  is  known v.  i . 

Time  is  come  round,  And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ▼•  3< 

Times  have  been.  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die,  And  there  an  end  Mmchetk^  iii.  4. 

Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do,  Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you iiL  5. 

This  night  I  *11  spend  Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fiital  end iiL  5. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end.  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  .    .     H«mUt^  L  5. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace iL  a. 

To  die :  to  sleep;  No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache iiL  1. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will ▼.  a. 

Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends  Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants  King  Lear^  n.  a. 

Is  this  the  promised  end  ?    Or  image  of  that  horror  ? v.  3, 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail    .    .      OtMU^  v.  a. 

There  is  left  us  Ourselves  to  end  ourselves Ani.  mnd  Cle0.  W.  t^ 

The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end  Lament  nor  sorrow  at iv.  15. 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds v.  2. 

Nay,  be  brief :  1  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost  A  man  already Cymheline^  iii.  4. 

End-ALU —That  but  this  blow  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here Mncbedk^  %.  f. 

Endamage.  —  Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him     ......     Tivo  Gen.  of  Ver^nm^  iiL  a. 

Endanger.  -^  I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger  His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not  .      ▼.4. 

Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  thinkest  thou  I  Ml  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  .  .  Merry  IVives^  ii.  2. 
Endeavour.—AII  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour   Tempest^  iL  i. 

Theendeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy  That  honour Lev^s  L.  L«st^'\,  \. 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit ▼.  2. 

My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein Mer,  ^  Venkt^  ii.  a. 
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EinsKATOiTR.  —  Use  thoa  all  the  endaswor  ofa  man  In  speed A£er.  of  Venice^  iii.  4. 

I  vish  nuslit  be  ibmid  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours AUU  Wtll^  i.  3. 

To  my  endearovr*  f^ire  caeaent ;  Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment ii.  i. 

Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibblc  babble Twelfth  Nighty  fv.  3. 

We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence ;  for  courage  mounteth  with  occasion    .    .    King  Jokn^  ii.  i. 

With  excelesf  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris  a  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

In  divefs  Sanctions,  Setting  endeavour  in  continual  roodon Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Wkicfa  went  Beyond  all  man's  endeavours* Henry  VI II.  iii.  a. 

If  y  endeavoors  Have  ever  come  100  short  of  my  desires iii.  a. 

I  *D  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words Trot,  and  Creu.  iv.  5. 

Why  should  oar  endeavour  be  so  loved,  and  the  performance  so  loathed v.  10. 

Their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace HamUt^  ii.  a. 

SoflM  bk>od  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion  Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour  .  .  King  Lear^  ii.  i. 
EviKix  —  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended  I     .    .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  i. 

Ov  revcb  now  are  ended    These  our  actors,  As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  .    .  Tempeit.  iv.  i. 

Where  have  you  been  all  this  while?  When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Yo«  hare  ended  my  business,  and  1  will  merrily  accompany  you  home    ....    Coriotnttusy  iv.  3. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst Othello,  i.  3. 

EvDijfG.  —  My  ending  is  despair,  Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer Tempest,  Epil. 

Crispin  Crespian  shall  ne'er  goby,  From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world  .     .      Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

EvnowsD  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed Much  Ado/\\.  x. 

EscowMKMTS.  —  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side Cymbeline,  \.  4. 

Ebdvkancs.  —  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

EiDuav.  —  Here  ^8  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue ii.  i. 

She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband ii.  1. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher  That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently v.  1. 

Eedore  the  livery  of  a  nun,  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed      ,    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  t. 

1  CDflhl  endure  any  thing  before  btit  a  cat,  and  now  he  *s  a  cat  to  me AlVs  tVell,  iv.  3. 

Ssch  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither A'/Vi^  Lear,  v.  a. 

ExDtntcD.  —  To  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured    .    .    .   Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Thai  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind TVim.  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

O  vile.  Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured! v.  2. 

The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endured  so  long :  He  but  usurped  his  life h'ing  Lear,  v.  3. 

Ckdcktno.  —  He  so  troubles  me,  *T  is  past  enduring IVinier's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

EMorHiON.  — The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion,  And  would  iM>t  be  awaked  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 
Eircass.  —  Mine  enemies  are  all  knit  %fy  In  their  distractions Tempest,  iii.  3. 

At  this  honr  Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies iv.  1. 

Thwarted  my  bar^gains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

To  some  kind  of  men  Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies As  Von  Lihe  It,\\.  i. 

T  is  a  vulgar  proof.  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies,  Whose  deaths  are  yet  unrevenged     .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Priests  pray  for  enenties,  but  princes  kill a  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Whose  cowardice  Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies %  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

He  would  not  in  mine  age  Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 

Yns  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies  than  a  dinner  of  friends .    .    .    Timon  of  Athens,  i.  a. 

Better  than  to  doee  In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

We  ate  at  the  stake,  And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies iv  1. 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

E^tSMv.  — You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me  than  fight  with  mine  enemy  .    .    .    .    Much  Ado,  \s.  \. 

0  canning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint,  With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  I    .      Meets,  for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Within  this  roof  The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives As  You  Like  It,  W.  %. 

Here  shall  he  see  No  enemy  But  winter  and  rough  weather ii.  5. 

1  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy v.  4. 

Moderate  lainentatioa  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  A II '«  Well,  i.  i. 
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Enbmy.  —  Be  able  for  thine  enemy  Rather  m  power  than  use AlPt  H^HUX.  t. 

I  am  «ure  care 's  an  enemy  to  life Tweiftk  Nighty  i.  3. 

Disguise,  I  sce«  thoa  art  a  wtckednett,  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  doea  modi it.  a. 

What,  man  I  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he  *8  an  enemy  to  mankind iii.  4* 

It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy  With  bag  and  baggage IVhiter's  Tale,  \,  %, 

Mightst  bespice  a  cup,  To  give  mine  enemy  a  huting  wink La. 

I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith.— So  makeat  thoo  iahh  an  enemy  to  fiuth  King  7ffk$t,  iiL  i . 

Thotigh  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been,  High  sparks  •(  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen  Richard  II.  v.  6. 

Do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes.  Which  art  my  nearest  and  dearest  enemy?  .    .    .    .      i  Htnry  If^.'vL  a. 

Plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy.  He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend  ....      2  //enry  IV.  iv.  i. 

'Tisbestto  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  be  seems Henry  y.xu  4. 

*T  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much  Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage iiL  6. 

Thou  art  a  most  pemidous  usurer,  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ...      1  Henry  VI.  iit  i. 

He  is  mine  enemy,  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all .  2  Henry  '^Z*  J-  «. 

In  that  he  is  a  fox,  By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock iii.  1. 

Can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  counsellor  ? iv.  2. 

Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom  and  defence.  To  give  the  enemy  way  .  ' ▼.  a. 

I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy Richard  Hi.  i.  a, 

I  *11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul.  And  to  myself  beoome  an  enemy ii.  s. 

A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy    .........* ▼•  3* 

He  is  banished.  As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country Cerioiannt^  iii.  3. 

This  sorrow  is  an  enemy,  And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes Titus  Andron^vCx.  \, 

My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself,  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee      Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  a. 

I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy,  Where  on  a  sudden  one  hath  wounded  me     ...    .      il.  3. 

Myself  have  10  mine  own  turned  enemy yulius  Cosm^^  v.  3. 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man Maedetht  Hi.  i. 

You  all  know,  security  Is  mortals*  chielest  enemy iii.  5. 

I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so^  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence  .    .    .     HanUeif  L  a. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try.  Directly  seasonii  him  his  enemy iii.  a. 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wronged:  His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy ▼•a. 

I  profess  Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys King  Lear^  L  1. 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  .    .      iv.  7. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !      .    Othell^  ii.  3. 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed.  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st   .    .       ▼.  t. 

If  mine  enemy  But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  Ml  scarcely  look  on 't Cymbeline^  iii.  6. 

Enforcb.  —  I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you AIV$  IVeU^vL  \, 

To  speak  more  properly,  I  will  enforce  it  euily  10  my  love Kit^  7oh$i^  a.  1. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce :  If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents  .  Ant.  and  Clea.  ▼.  a. 
Enporcbd.— You  speak  upon  the  rack,  Where  men  enforced-do  speak  any  thing  Mer.  o/Vetiico,  iii.  a. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  It  useth  an  enforce  ceremony  .  .  .  Julitu  Ctesar^  ve,  a. 
Enforcbmknt.  —  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be At  Voh  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

The  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself,  Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed    .    .  2  Henry  fV.i.  1 . 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquitunce  me  From  all  the  impure  blots  .  .  .  Richard  111.  vk.  7. 
Enfranchisrd.  —  I  am  trusted  with  a  muazle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog  .  .  Much  Aei^  i.  3. 
Ekpranchissmbkt.  —  And  embrace  His  golden  uncontrolled  enfianchisement .     .    Richard  II,  i.  3. 

Cry  out.  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement! 7w/m<  C^tmtv  iii.  i. 

Enfrbrdomino.  —  I  mean  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person   .      Lot»e^*  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 
Engagbd.  ~  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young Mid.  N.  Oreane^  i.  «. 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free,  Art  more  engaged  I Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

Engacbmbnt.  ~  All  my  engagements  I  win  construe  to  thee ^Wi'ia  C«a«p%  ii.  &. 

Encaoubd.  ~  Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue Richard  II.  i.  ^, 

Engbndbr.— Your  stomachsare  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies  Levis  L.  Lott^  iir.  3. 

For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm t^  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Engbndbrbd.  —  It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes,  With  gazing  fed Mer.  qf  Venie*^  iii.  3. 

And  wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered AsYoHLikelt^vk.'j, 

Enginr.  —  I^t  him,  like  an  engine  Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report  .    .    .     Troi.  a$»d  Cresm.  ii.  3. 

When  he  walks,  be  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  ahriaks  before  his  treading  Coriolatms^  v.  .4. 
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Imgobl.  —That,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  natpre  From  the  fi:(ed  pl^ce .  /Cmj^  Ltar^  i.  4. 

Mortal  eofines,  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit     Othello^  iii.  3. 

Take  me  irma  this  world  «kith  treachery  and  devise  engines  for  my  life iv.  a. 

Emuxsk.  —  For  *t  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar  .  .  ,  HamltU  i<>.  4. 
EsGLANO.  —  Were  I  in  England  now,  as  once  I  wa»,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted    .     Tem^tsU  ii-  a. 

Tkey  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  ......  Mtr.  qf  Venice ^  ii.  7. 

Aad  there  they  lire  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England  .......    .  As  You  Like  IU\.  \, 

Thaz  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main,  That  w^ter*walled  bulwark King  yohn^  ii.  i. 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  1 iv.  3. 

Howeasy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up! .    .    .    , iv.  3. 

Engiand  now  is  left  To  tug  and  scamble  and  to  part  by  the  teeth iv.  3. 

Tkis  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall,  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror  .,,...      y*  7* 

Nought  shall  nnake  us  me,  H  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true  ,,.,..    t    f    ••    •      v.  7. 

Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sweet  soil,  adieu ! t    •    •    Richard  11.  i.  3. 

Thii  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England   ....,,...,....      ii.  i. 

Ei^land,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea     .................      ii.  1. 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others,  Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself     .      ii.  i. 

Landkird  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king :  Thy  state  of  law  is  bondskve  to  the  law .    .    ,      ii.  1. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  Englapd ?    t    ,\  H^nry  IV.\\.  ^. 

And  said  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England     ..,....,....,,,.      ii.  4. 

Eagland  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope,  So  much  misconstrued  in  hit  wantonness    ....      v.  a. 

Did  aQ  the  chivalry  of  England  move  To  do  brave  acts 7  Henry  IV.  W.  y. 

New  an  the  yonth  of  England  are  on  fira.  And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies  Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

0  Eagland !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness,  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ....      il  Prol. 

1  desire  Nothing  but  odds  with  England ,    .    ,    .    ,      ii.  4. 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures     ...,,...,,....     iii.  7. 

Assay  is  in  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England!   ,    .    ,    .    ,    ^ iv.  8. 

Ei^land  ne*er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth 1  Henry  VI.  i.  r. 

Biave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state ,.,.,,..  ^  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

UUns  the  guise.  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England? r  i>  3* 

Whose  filth  and  dirt  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks     ,...,,..     iv.  i. 

It  vas  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up  .    ,    .    ,    . iv.  a. 

Nay.  h  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  sundt ,....,....   iv.  10. 

EacLOM.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God*s  patience  and  the  king's  English  Merry  IVives,  i.  4. 

Here  *s  a  fdlow  frights  English  out  of  his  wits     ...,.,....,....,      ii.  i. 

Have  I  lived  to  sund  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? v.  5. 

This  day  hath  made  Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  Englifth  mother ICit^  yohttj  ii.  i. 

Like  a  'f£\j  troop  of  huntsmen,  come  Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands iL  1. 

My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego:  And  pow  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more  Richard II.  i.  3. 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground,  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  ^ct .    .    .     iv.  1. 

It  caanot  last  ever;  bot  it  was  alway  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation  ,    f    •    •  ?  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Dear  friends,  once  more;  Or  dose  the  wall  up  v^-ith  our  English  dead      .    ,    .    .     Hfnry  V.  iii.  1. 

1  tfaott^  npon  one  pair  of  English  legs  Did  march  three  Frenchmen      .,..,...     iii.  6. 

Ay,  hot  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef .    ,    .    .    t    .    .    .    .    .     iii.  7. 

The  confident  and  over-lusty  French  Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice iv.  Prol. 

Tn  thank  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise.  And  never  see  the  Louvre     ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Wonid  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth,  Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! .  .  .  .  iii.  1. 
Ekgushmav.  —  Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot *    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Boast  of  this  I  can,  Though  banished,  yet  a  tmeborn  Englishman  ...........  i.  3* 

Is  ]r«nir  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking? Othelh^vi.  y, 

Ejvcurrs.  —  It  engluu  and  swallows  other  sorrows,  .\nd  it  is  still  itself .    .    .    .  i.  3> 

Ekohtttid.  —  Thou  art  so  near  the  gulf,  Thou  needs  must  be  englutted  ,  .  ,  .  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Emokoss.— Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul  Rich.IH'  iii-  7- 
Eini»KSMKNT.  — Tliis  bitter  taste  Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father  .  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 
£if|0T.  —That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it    .    .    ,    Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it j    .  Richard  III.  v.  5. 

I  do  enjoy  At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess,  Save  these  men's  looks.    .    Troi,  and  Cress,  iii.  3* 

•5 
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Enlakd.— That  were  to  enlard  his  ht  already  pride.  And  add  more  coaU  to  Cancer  Troi,  t^nd  Cmt.  H.  % 
Enmbsh.  —  Out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net  TIat  shall  enmesh  them  all .  .  .  .  OiMtiU,  K.  3. 
Enmity.  -^  I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity  With  coaening  hope RicMard  //.  iL  a. 

Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens,  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity  3  Henry  t^I.  %L  s- 

T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ;  I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love      .      Rkkard  III,  iu  i. 

And  to  poor  we  'lliine  enmity 's  most  capital CorisUmms^  v.  5. 

Look  thou  but  sweet.  And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity R&tmeo  amd  ymiitt^  iL  s. 

Whose  effect  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  Mood  of  man Hamtigt^  u  5. 

I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  To  wage  against  the  enmity  o^  the  air Kinc  Ltiu^^  H.  4. 

Enormity.— In  what  enormity  is  Mardus  poor  in,  that  you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ?  CffrMmtms^  iL  u 
Enough.  —  Is  H  not  enough,  young  man,  That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can  ?  Mid  Af.  Drta$m^  iL  a. 

Enough,  enough,  ray  lord ;  you  have  enough iv.  1. 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation,  Thoa  dost  deserve  enough Afer.  of  Vtnict^  iL  7. 

I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent A*  You  Like  Ity  tv.  ■. 

Choughs'  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough AUU  Weliy  iv.  i. 

Enough;  no  more:  *Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before Twelfth  Ifigki^  L  t. 

It  becomes  me  well  enough,  does 't  not?—  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff i.  3. 

He  does  well  enough  if  he  be  disposed,  and  so  do  I  too ii   3. 

Which  u  enough,  I  *11  warrant.  As  thb  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest     .    .    .    Wintet's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace Romeo  amd  Jtdiet^  \   3. 

You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  an  you  will  give  me  occasion in.  1. 

*T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  churchHk>or ;  but 't  is  enough iiL  t. 

Lay  00,  Macdufi^  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  *  Hold,  enough !  * Afac6etk^  r.  ft. 

I  'II  bear  Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself,  *  Enough,  enough,*  and  die ATm/^  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content;  It  stops  me  here :  it  is  too  much  of  joy    .    .    .  Otkeilo,  n.  c. 

I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough ii.  3. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough iti.  3. 

It  were  enough  To  put  him  to  ill  thinking BL  4. 

Enpibrcbd.—  I  am  100  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft  To  soar  with  his  light  featherx  Romeo  and  ytUiei^  x,  4. 
Enragbd. — She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection :  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought  Much  Ado^  u.  3. 

None  durst  stand  him;  Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  flew  ....   1  Henry  VI,  L  t. 

Enrapt.  —  I  myself  Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt TroL  and  Crest,  v.  3. 

Enridgbd.  —  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea :  It  was  some  fiend  A'/w/-  Lear,  iv.  6w 
Enrings. — The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm  ....    Mid  H.  Dretum^  iv.  i. 

Ensconcb.  — And  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags Merry  fVitfes,  ii.  a. 

ENSC»KaNG.— We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge  /?//'*  IVeil,  ii.  j.  . 
Ensign.  —  In  glorious  Christian  field.  Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross     Richard  //.  iv.  x. 

Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still i  Henry  F/.  v.  4. 

Let  A  Roman  and  a  British  enngn  wave  Friendly  together Cymhelitto^  v.  s- 

Beaut/s  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks  .......  Romeo  and  yuliti^  v.  3. 

Enskybo.  —  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyttl  and  sainted Meat,  for  Meat*  x.  ^ 

Ensub.  —  What  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy? Com.  of  Errors,  ▼.  1. 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day ;  Be  not  thyself Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there 's  none  can  tell iL  1. 

I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here.  Nor  what  ensues CymbeHmt^  iiL  a. 

Entbr.  —  His  enter  and  exit  shall  be  strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  Lop^t  L.  Lott^  ▼.  1. 
Entbrprisb.  —  A  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes!  Mid.  M  Dreamy  iiL  a. 

Be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on AU^s  Weil,  iiL  6. 

This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise t  Henry  IV^'ve,  t. 

It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,  A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise iv.  t. 

In  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth,  Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises  .    .    .   Henry  V,  I.  3. 

An  enterprise  Of  honourablenlangerous  consequence ynUut  Cm*af\  L  3. 

Do  not  stain  The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise iL  1. 

The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  I iL  4. 

What  beast  was' t,  then,  That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? MacSoAtLj. 

To  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in 't Hamhi^  i.  t. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  With  this  regard  their  currents  torn  awry HL  s. 
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MMTWKTAtn.^  I  tlkink  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope    ....    Mtrry  tVwes,  ii.  i. 

1 1  cmertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal         ii.  1. 

Uetil  I  kaow  this  sore  ancertainty,  I  'Jl  entertain  the  offered  faHaey    .    .    .      C^m.  of  Errors^  ii.  a. 

Since  mine  own  doctfs  refbse  to  entertain  me,  I 'n  knock  elsewhere iii.  i. 

I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  thne,  To  entertain *t  so  merrily  with  a  fool     .    All's  Well^  ii.  a. 

AJilitia  yoivself  to  entertain  them  sprightly,  And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth    .    .  Winter**  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Layande  kfe-4ianimig  heaviness  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition      ....   Richard  11.  ii.  a. 

1  corid  be  well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours    .    .  i  Henry  IV.v.  i. 

Vow  calenain  conjecture  of  a  time Henry  V.xv.^nA. 

I  ameorry  that  wtth  reverence  1  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

I  caonot  prove  a  k>ver.  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days Richard  III.  i.  i. 

EDtertain  good  comfort.  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words i.  3. 

EirmranotSNT.  —  I  will  resist  sudi  entertainment  till  Mine  enemy  has  more  power      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments:  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town    .    Merry  Wives^  iv.  5. 

If  dtat  kive  or  gokl  Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment As  Yon  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

PafdoB  nae,  air,  jour  bad  entertainment Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  1. 

Thb  entertainment  May  a  free  face  put  on,  derive  a  liberty  From  heartiness     .    W interns  Tale^  i.  a. 

Ot,  that  is  entertainment  My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows ! i.  a. 

Do  aol  dun  thy  pabn  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .    .  Hamlet ^  i.  3. 

What  lenten  entertsunroent  the  players  shall  receive  from  you ii.  a. 

I  CMid  weU  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  iA  entertainment    .    .    .      Othello^  ii.  3. 

I  have  your  conmendatton  for  my  more  free  entertainment Cymbeli$te^  i.  4. 

bTHKALLSD. — O  CTOss !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low Mid.  N.  Dream^x   \. 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note ;  So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape  ....  iii.  1. 
E-iTMSofacD. — It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  ofkings,  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

ErrKK.  —  Do  I  entice  you  ?  do  I  speak  you  fair  ? Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

EirrcAtLS.  —  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

He  boands  from  the  earth,  m  if  his  entrails  were  hairs Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

BrraaiecB. — They  have  their  exits  and  then- entrances As  Vou  Like  lt/\\.  j. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Looked  Kke  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance ii.  3. 

Beware  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrd,  but  being  in.  Bear  *t  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee  Hamlet^  i.  3. 
EantsAT.  —  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you Mid.  N.  Dream^  I  a. 

If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel.  —Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat     .    .    .     iii.  a. 

Thb  drives  me  to  entreat  you  That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home    .    .    .    A  IPs  IVetl^  ii.  5. 

Let  ate  entreat,  for  I  command  no  more 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Emreat  for  me.  As  yon  would  beg,  were  yon  in  my  distress Richard  III,  i.  4. 

I  aoa  not  made  of  stone.  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats  iii  7. 

&iticat  vae  foir.  Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war  Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations    .     iv.  4. 

The  general  state,  I  fear.  Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him  .    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Diqatch :  The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  where  *s  thy  knife  ? Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 

ExTszATTSS. — Would  it  might  please  your  grace.  At  our  entreaties,  to  amend  that  bult!  Rich.  III.  iii.  7. 
EamtKATMnrr.  — Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate  Than  a  command  to  parley  .  Hamlet^  i.  3. 
EjfTa«iimr.  —  It  is  not  my  consent.  But  my  entreaty  too Meas.  for  Meas.  \m.  x. 

Pot  yosr  dread  pleasures  more  into  command  Than  to  entreaty Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Uxerart.  —  I  hear  a  knocking  At  the  south  entry :  retire  we  to  our  chamber  ....  Macbeth,  ii.  a. 
BjrwMOM  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone  And  leave  those  woes  alone     ....  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Q,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it   .      As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  3. 

This  report  of  his  Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  hb  envy Hamlet^U:  j. 

lianocs.  —  He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Folkiw  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Sl3l  xn  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  nlence  envioua  tongues iii.  2. 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm Romeo  and  yuHet^  i.  i. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon.  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief  ....      ii.  2. 

What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east iii.  5. 

In  this  place  ran  QUsius'  dagger  through :  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  yulins  Casar^  iiL  2. 
EsvT.— Who  with  age  and  envy  Was  grown  into  a  hoop Tempest/x.!. 
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Envv.  —  Either  this  is  envy  in  yon,  folly,  or  mistaking Mms. /ifr  Mus.  i&  % 

No  lawful  means  can  cany  me  Out  of  his  envy's  reach Aftr,  tf  Venice ^  It.  i 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  j;ood     ,    .    As  Yeu  Like  U^  iii.  % 

She  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair TtuelfUk  Ny^tf  it  1 

Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,  With  rival<hating  envy Richard  II.  I  3 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope  .  .  .  i  Henry  /K  v.  a 
When  envy  breeds  unkind  division ;  There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion  i  Henry  K/.  Ir.  1 
As  many  signs  of  deadly  hate.  As  lean-fiiced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave     .    .     2  Henry  VI.  vL  i 

Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain 3  Henry  VI,  iK.  3 

No  black  envy  Shall  mark  my  grave Henry  VIII.  ii.  1 

Every  eye  saw  'em,  Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  'em iii.  ) 

This  is  a  mere  distraction ;  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy ,     .     .     iu.  1 

Men  that  make  Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment  Dare  bite  the  best v. ; 

Whose  honesty  the  devil  And  hb  disciples  only  envy  at v.  1 

AsfuUofenvy  at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty  .    .    .     TreL  and  Cfwss  IL 

I  have  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen il 

What  envy  can  say  worst  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth iii. ; 

Thou  core  of  envy!    Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news? v. 

Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? v. 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  ray  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy    .   C»ri^anuSt  iv. 

Here  no  envy  swells,  Here  grow  no  damned  grudges Titus  Anebr«m.\. 

Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach ii. 

That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack  Of  earned  praise Pericles^  iv.  Gow< 

Enwhbbi^— Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand,  Enwheel  thee  round  I Otk^to^Ki 

Ephbsian.  —  It  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls Merry  Witres^'x't. 

What  company?— Ephesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church x  Henry /V,\\. 

Epicurean.  —  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this !   My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  Merry  ivives^  W. 
Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite Ant.  tmd Ciea.  ii. 

Epicurus.  —  You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong.  And  his  opinion    ....    yulius  Ceesnr,  v. 

Epigram.  —  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  ? Mnck  AeU^  v. 

Epitaph.  —  On  your  family's  old  monument  Hang  mournful  epitaphs .     iv. 

Hang  her  an  epiuph  upon  her  tomb.  And  sing  it  to  her  bones,  sing  it  to-night v. 

Will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ? Levels  L.  L«^,\r. 

You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio,  Than  to  live  still  and  write  mine  epitaph  Mer.of  Venice ^  iv. 
Of  comfort  no  man  speak:  Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs  ....  Richard  II.  iiL 

I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph ;  It  will  be  seen  to-morrow Timonef  Athens ^\^, 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  Hamlet^  ii, 

Hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  eintaph  As  record  of  fair  act CymBeiine,  iii^ 

Her  epitaphs  In  glittering  golden  characters  express  A  general  praise  to  her    .    .    .    Pericles^  \v, 

Epithbt.  ~  Suflfer  love  I  a  good  epithet  I  I  do  sufl^  love  indeed MnchAda^^, 

The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least.    ......     Letn^s  L.  Lest^  iv, 

A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet t, 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war OtheS^  \ 

Epithbton.  —  As  a  congruent  epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days  .    .    .  Love's  L.  L^sty  \ 

Equal.  —  Dissuade  him  from  her:  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth Mnch  Ad^  ii 

Equinox.  —  But  see  his  vice ;  'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox OtheO^^  \\ 

Equivocal.  ~  Art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.    What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this!     AU*s  WeH^  v 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall.  Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal     .    .     .  Otheti^  \ 

Equivocate.  —  Committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  .    Mac^Jk^  \\ 
In  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him \\ 

Equivocation.  —  To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth ^ 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us ffatmlrt^  \ 

Equivocator.— An  equivocator,  that  could  sm^ear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale  MncietJk^  I 

Erclbs.  —  I  could  play  Erclcs  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split  Mid.  y.  Drmtttm.,  i 
This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling 1 

Errbus.  —  His  affections  dark  as  Erebus:  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted      .    .  *.  Mer.  of  Venic^^  ^ 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough  To  hide  thee  from  pravtntion JnliMS  CeestKT'^  % 
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EMcnoK.  —  Set  the  figure  of  the  hoiue»  Then  mtuC  wa  ratt  the  coat  of  the  erectioo  2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
EiiMcoss.  —  Hail  kissing-comfits  and  snow  erinfues  ..........     Merry  IVivet,  v.  5. 

Euujtou — lie  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand Me<u, /or  Mgas.  \\\.  %. 

1  *m  go  00  ihe  sl^htest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes »    .    .    .     Much  Ado^  \\.  1. 

These  ■•  no  huiy  living  So  meet  for  this  great  errand fVifUer's  TaU^  ii.  3. 

Tfau  b  a  sl^bc  unmeriuble  man,  Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands yulhis  Ctssar^  \v.  t. 

EKanc  —  How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  (Migrimage As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  a 

EisoB.— That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults :  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sins  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  v.  4. 

Sleep  1  sow,  and  chink  1  hear  all  this?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss?  Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  3. 

Laj  open  to  my  earthy-gross  conceit.  Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak iii.  s. 

la  rdigioo.  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it  ?  .    .    .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  3. 

Many  an  oror  by  the  same  example  Will  rush  into  the  state i    .    .    .    .     iv.  1. 

Error  T  the  bdl,  air;  error  i'  the  bill Tarn,  of  the  SJireWj  iv.  3. 

ReSpo«4  to  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper    ...     All's  IVeU,  L  3. 

Cakn  words  fioided  up  in  smoke,  To  nuke  a  faithless  error  in  your  cars   ....    A'/Vi/'  ^ohn^  »-  (• 

0  hateful  error.  melsLDcholy's  child ytilMs  C^esar^  v.  3. 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ;  She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  vi'ont    .      Otkelio^  v.  s. 

EiTDiTioir.  —  Thy  parts  of  Nature  Thrice  famed,  beyond  all  erudition  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
£a;7rnoM.  —  Are  good  at  such  eruptions  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth   ..   .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

Dttcftsad  oatore  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions i  Henry  IV.  \\u  i. 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state Hamlet,  i.  i. 

EicApa.  —  For  oar  escape  Is  much  beyond  our  kMs Tempest^  ii.  1. 

Be  thoa  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny     ....    Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

iKKBvvoL  —  What  cannot  be  eschewed  most  be  embraced, Merry  fViveSt  v.  5. 

EsFT.— Secarely  I  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye Richard  11.  i.  3. 

EssEvca.  —  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape.  Plays  such  fimtastic  tricks       AUas.for  Meas.  ii.  3» 

Her  hooow  is  an  essence  that  *8  not  seen  ;  They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not  .  OtheUo,  iv.  k 
i2scKTtALi.r.  —  Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

1  niinrialli  an  not  in  madness,  But  mad  in  craft Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

EsTATB  —  Nor  is  roy  whole  estate  Upon  the  fortimc  of  this  present  year  .    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

I  have  d«sablcd  mine  esute.  By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port l  i. 

0,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  oflices  Were  not  derived  corruptly  I iL  9. 

Labooring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidiUe  esUte AWs  WeU,\\.  1. 

Thcegh  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  bom iii>  7* 

A  kiter  for  aoe !  it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years*  health Coriolansts,  ii.  1. 

I  gin  10  be  aweary  tA  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o*  the  world  were  now  undone     .    Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate.  Shunned  my  abhorred  socisty King  Lear,  v.  3. 

EiTisM.  ^  Yovraeli,  held  predous  in  the  worid*s  esteem .  Love's  L.  Lost,  \\.  \. 

Are  yov  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low?  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii  3. 

Kether  do  Ilabour  for  a  greater  esteem As  You  LiheIt,M.  %. 

A  nighty  man  of  such  descent,  Of  such  poeseasioas  and  so  high  esteem  Tom.  ^tke  Shrew,  Indue,  a. 

He  esteems  her  no  more  than  I  esteem  as  addle  egg TroL  and  Cress  x.  3. 

Use  a  oywaid  w  thine  own  esteem.  Letting '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  *  I  wouM  * .  .  .  Macbeth,  i  7. 
£s-mxBn.  ^  A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed ;  Well  fitted  in  aru  .    .  Love's  L  Lost,  li.  1. 

For  so  dkis  side  ofoar  known  worid  esteemed  him Hamlet,  \.  i. 

EsTiKABtA.  —  Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither.  As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
EsTniATn.  —  AB  that  lile  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  m  thee  hath  estimate ,    ,    .    AU^s  Well,  vL  i. 

Noae  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate Richard  IL'\\.  %. 

£$TfiiATios».^l  know  the  gentleman  To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iu  4. 

He  camot  plead  his  estimation  with  you Meas.  for  Meas.  vt.  %. 

And  that  sappoeed  by  the  common  rout  Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Whose  estimadmi  do  yon  mightily  hold  up Much  Ad4t/\\.  2, 

A  oaaa  of  good  rcpote,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimacioo    • Levels  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Ii  titov  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation,  Thou  dost  deserve  enough Mer.  ^  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  e^imation  •...•.     iv.  i. 

If  Ae  scale  do  turn  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair iv.  i. 

I  speak  not  this  in  rstimation,  As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know ...   1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
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Estimation.  •>  Dear  men  Of  esdmation  and  command  in  anns 1  Henry  /y.  hr.4 

He  shall  take  the  odd»  Of  his  great  name  and  estimation V.  I 

He  is  a  roan  of  no  estimation  in  the  world ;  but  1  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service  Heury  K.  iH.  € 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prized  Richer  than  sea  and  land  ....  TroL  and  Cress.  0.  a 
Who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors  since  Deucalion     .    .     CorManus,  ii.  s 

Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ? Ham/et,  ii  a 

All  indign  and  base  adversities  Make  bead  against  my  estimation ! OtkelU^  i.  3 

Estranged.  —  How  comes  it.  That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself?    '.      Com.  ef  Errors^  n.  a 

EsTRjDCB.  —  All  furnished,  all  in  arms ;  All  plumed  like  estridges \  Henry  il'.  vt,  i 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge Ani.  and  Cleo.  \\,  13 

Etbmnai^  —  By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  's  appeased Ttoo  Gen.  of  Vercws^  v.  ^ 

Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame Lovers  L.Lost,\,  1 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day,  And  to  be  boy  eternal IV inter's  Tale^  L  a 

The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal a  Henry  Vl.  Hi.  a 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground   .      3  Henry  1^1.  \xk.  3 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brooked  The  eternal  devil ....      Jnlins  Cmsar,  i.  a 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood Harnlet^  \.  5 

Etbrnb.  —  But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eteme Macbeth,  lii.  a 

Eternity. —  And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  \ 

I  oft  have  been  afeared,  Because  I  wished  this  world's  eternity 2  Henry  l^i,  ii.  ^ 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain,  And  give  him  half Troi.  and  Cress,  ii   3 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in Corioia»»$ts,  v.  ^ 

All  that  lives  must  die.  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity Hantiet,  i.  a 

Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes.  Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  3 

Eternized.  —  Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come 2  Henry  1^1.  v.  3 

Ethiopb.  — I'll  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope MnchAda,\.^ 

Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect  Than  in  their  countenance    .    .    As  You  Like  It^  iv.  3 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night.  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear    .  Romeo  and  Jmiiet^  i.  * 

Et  tu,  Brule  I  Then  fall,  Oesar  !  Liberty  I  Freedom  I  Tyranny  is  dead  I       .     .    ynlins  Casar,  iiL  1 

EuROPA.  —  All  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee,  As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove  .     .     Muck  Ada,  v.  4 

EuROPB.  —  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe 2  Henry  H^.  iv.  3 

Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake 1  Henry  VI,  \,  \ 

Thou  hast  slain  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry 3  Henry  t^I,  \\.  1 

Evasion.  —  What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long  Troi.  and  Cross,  ti.  1 

There  can  be  no  evasion  To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour ii.  j 

Eve.  — It  was  Eve's  legacy,  and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her Two  Gen.  of  VerotsA,  \\x. 

So  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever Merry  /f' jtv*,  iv!  3 

With  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female Lovers  L.  Lost,  \. 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve *^.  , 

Thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lllyria Twelftk  Hi^kt,  \, 

What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?  Rickard  II.  hi.  < 
£vBN.— Love  still  and  thrive  therein,  Even  as  I  would  when  1  to  love  begin  T^»o  Gen.  of  Veromes^  \. 

Yet  death  we  fear,  That  makes  these  odds  all  even Meas.  for  Moos.  \vi 

As  the  subject  owes  the  prince.  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  Tarn,  of  Ike  Skreto,  v. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even,  I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek  Twelftkl^igkt,^^ 
How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves !   As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat  Henry  V,  ii. 

I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 

There 's  more  to  be  considered ;  but  we  '11  even  All  that  good  time  will  give  us    .     Cymbeiine,  Tii, 

E  VBN-H  AN  DSD. —This  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredienu Macbeth^  tj\ 

Evening.  —  How  still  the  evening  is.  As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! .    .    Mnck  Ado^  ii. 

I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening.  And  no  man  see  me  more  .    Henry  VIII.  iit 

Event.— But  leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  n»ay  prove  prosperous  Meas.for  Mens,  lii,! 

Are  they  good?— As  the  event  stamps  them  :  but  they  have  a  good  cover  .    .    .      Mnck  Adm,  i. 

Doubt  not  but  success  Will  fiuhion  the  even!  in  better  shape iv* 

I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event Love*s  L.  Lost,  1^ 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day,  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event    .  A'^m;^  7oJk»t^  iiL, 
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IvErr.— By  fmd  courses  may  be  understood  That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good  Richard  II.  \\,  1. 

Httvea  batb  a  hand  in  these  events,  To  whose  high  will  we  tx)uud  our  calm  contents  ...      v.  a. 

AgaiBat  ill  chaxices  nnen  are  ever  merry ;  But  heaviuess  foreruns  the  good  event    2  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

h  6a/Ak  presage  some  ill  event i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

In  tMs  the  heaven  ^ures  some  event.  —  *T  is  wondrous  strange 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

In  deqierue  maimer  X>aring  the  event  to  the  teeth Henry  VIII.  L  3. 

£&e  combustion  acul  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time Macbeth^  iL  3. 

Let  our  JBSt  censures  Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on  Industriuus  soldiership  ....      v.  4. 

£««a  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events,  As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  &te» .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  i. 

Whose  ^nrit  witb  divine  ambition  puffed,  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event iv.  4. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  delivered Othello ^  L  3. 

Afl  ctraoge  and  terrible  events  are  welcomei  But  comforts  we  despise  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 
EvdTFuu  —  Last  scene  of  all.  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history  .  .  As  You  Like  lU  ii.  7. 
EvBK.— Did  you  ever  bear  the  like? Merry  Wivei^n.  x. 

Saail  have  continual  plodders  ever  won,  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Lovers  L.  Lost^  L  i. 

As  ay  ever-esieenaed  duty  pricks  me  on i.  i. 

For  aught  that  1  could  ever  read.  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history  .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

]f  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days,  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  As  Ycu  Like  Ii,  ii.  7. 

lievcrsat  at  any  good  man's  Ceast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear  .......      ii.  7. 

Whoever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? iii.  5. 

For  ever  and  a  day. — Say 'a  day,*  without  the 'ever* iv.  1. 

I  H  knre  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly All*s  lVell,\.  3. 

If  ever  1  were  wilful-negligent.  It  was  my  foUy fVinier's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Ifevtr  fearful  To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted i.  2. 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter  So  fairly  bound  ? Homecand  yulieit  iii.  a. 

fiia  10  have  divinity  preached  there  I  did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ?  .  .  .  .  Pericles,  iv.  5. 
£ifiKLA&TiNC.  —  Would  1  were  a  devil,  To  live  and  burn  in  everUsting  fire  .    .    Titns  Andron.  v.  i. 

0,  «u  light  a  foot  Will  nc*er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint Romeo  and  JulieU  ii.  6. 

Here  Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest,  And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars      ....      v.  3. 

So^  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  ....    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Hut  tlM  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  His  canon  Against  self-slaughter  I Hamlet,  \.  2. 

ErEKLASTiNCLV.  — I  *ll  hate  him  everlastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more  Richard  1 1,  iii.  a. 
£vxaMoxc  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor ii.  3. 

K««  1  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it.  And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it      .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

After  summer  evemoore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  a  Henry  VI.  il.  4. 
EvisY.  —  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  —  True;  save  means  to  live     .    .     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Why,  every  fault 's  condemned  ere  it  be  done Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Eveiy  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief iv.  2. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it MuchAdo,\\\.2. 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him iv.  2. 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow^fault  came  to  match  it .    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

T  is  most  true  These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks  'em  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iL  a. 
EnoEscx.  —  Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue  ?  .    Much  Ado.iv.  1. 

Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside All's  ^Vell,  y.  3, 

I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Ceropdled,  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults.  To  give  in  evidence  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
EvioBirr.  —  So  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  througli  a  blind  man's  eye     ....  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity ;  there  is  no  obstruction  in  this  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
Evil.  —  Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary,  And  pitch  our  evils  there ? .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

I  do  repent  me.  as  it  is  an  evil.  And  take  the  shame  with  joy ii.  3. 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  In  countenance v.  i. 

No  evil  k>st  is  wailed  when  it  is  gone Com.  0/ Errors,  vi.  x. 

So  poKtic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part Much  Ado,  \.x. 

Thb  same  progeny  of  evils  comes  From  our  debate Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  \. 

Being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  Obscures  the  show  of  evil     ....     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

All  the  embossed  sores  and  hauled  evils As  You  Like  It,  i\.  7. 

Opftfeased  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  I  will  not  touch  a  bit ii.  7. 
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Evil.  — These  fixed  feVfls  sit  to  fit  in  him *..».;....     Att*i  W*9,l  u 

Not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  bat  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil iv.  3. 

Bat  the  beaateous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o'erfiourished  by  the  detil  .    .    .      T>nelftk  Nigkl,  ¥L  4. 

Evils  that  Uk6  leave,  On  their  departnre  most  of  all  show  evii King^  7^^  ^'  4- 

Turning  past  evils  to  advantages «      3 //rM/^ /f^.  Ivi  4. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you,  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evU  «...      v.  s* 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil  That  might  annoy  my  finger fftfuy  T.  IL  a. 

There  is  some  sonl  of  goodness  b  things  evil.  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out   ...    4     iv.  1. 

Yet  I  can  give  you  inkling  Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall,  Greater  than  this    .    .    ;  Henty  VI th  ii*  1. 

Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night,  When  evih  are  moat  free?    JtUhu  dnmf^  iL  i. 

For  warnings,  and  portents,  And  evils  imminent i    .    .    .      il  2. 

Th6  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  The  good  is  oft  interted  with  theh-  bones iil  s. 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use.  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils iv.  3. 

And  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on A'm^  Ltar^  t  2. 

Hold,  sir :  Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil   ....»;.;...    4      v.  $« 

I  must  not  think  there  are  Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness A  Mi.  amd  Cie^  i.  4. 

EWB.— The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes Mtick  Ad^.Ki  i. 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  sudk .  .  .  «4i  Finv  Likt  It,  iiL  2. 
Exaction.  —  If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain  By  the  exaction  ?  .  Jtfer.  of  Venict^  i.  3. 

Daily  new  exactions  are  devised.  As  blanks,  benevolences,  atid  I  wot  not  what  .  Rkkard  It.  ii,  i. 
ExAMiNB.  —  Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood Mid.  N.  Dnam^  i.  1. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience \    »      Muck  Ado^i.  i. 

Examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life i    .  t  Htrnty  I  y.  il.  4. 

ExAMPiJt.  —  I  may  example  my  digression  by  somtf  mighty  precedent  ....  Love'*  L.  L09ty  i.  a. 

What  should  his  suflEerance  be  by  Christian  example?    Why,  revenge     .    .     Mer.  0/  Vtnictj  Si*  i. 

Many  an  error  by  the  same  example  Will  rush  into  the  state  ....;; iv.  1. 

Such  temperate  order  in  to  fierce  a  cause  Doth  want  example i    .  Kit^  Tokm^  m.  4* 

Grow  great  by  your  example  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resdlutioii i    .      v.  i. 

The  examples  Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now      .».»....      ^  fftnry  1 1^.  W,  x. 

Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue  Are  to  be  feared Htttty  i^tll,  i.  2. 

Ofhis  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave  The  clergy  ill  example  . -.     Iv.  2. 

By  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport CuHcUmm^  ii.  2. 

Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me.  Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge  .  //iftudM,  iv.  4. 
ExcSKDiNG.  —  A  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair^poken  Htnry  VII f.  iv.  a. 
£xcti»  —  She  excels  each  mortal  thing  Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling     .     Two  Gen.  of  Vrrotm^  iv.  2. 

How  far  dost  thou  excel.  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell  Lov^s  L.  Losi^  iv.  ). 

One  that  excels  the  quirics  of  blazoning  pens i    .    .      Of^rAl^  ii.  1. 

EXCBLLBNCB.  —  Nature  never  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence    .    .  Metu.for  htemt.  i.  1. 

What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ?  —  Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper .    .    .    Tmelftk  yi^kft  i.  a* 

Breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence  The  incense  of  a  vow Kmg^  ^okm,  iv.  3. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ;    .    .  Nomy  K  H.  a. 

Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence  That  angeb  love  good  men  #ith  .    .     Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

We  *11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence Hamlett  iv.  y. 

ExcBLLBNciBs.— Persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  exoellendes  Tnetftk  ^^^^pki,  U.  $. 
ExcBLLBNCV.  —  She  dwells  so  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honoar     .    .    .    Merry  fViees,  ii.  a. 

Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? '. iii  S. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  .  Mnck  Ad0,iL  $. 
ExcBLLSNT.  —  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach i.  i. 

It  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant  Mens,  for  Meeut,  ft*  a. 

Else  none  at  all  in  ought  proves  excellent Love^M  L.  Lmt,  rt  3. 

*  So  so  *  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good ;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  it  bttt  feo  so  As  V.  L.  li^  t.  i. 

\  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty *    .  T'melf^  ^igkt,  8*  1. 

Methinks  now  you  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality s  Henry  /K  ii.  4- 

^  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  satyr Ha  matrix  {.  a. 

A  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy »....«      t.  1. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft.  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  Woman   ....    fTdnf  L«i«r«  t.  3. 

Excellent  wittch  1    Perdition  catch  my  soul.  But  I  do  love  thee  I  .    .    .    .    ^    .    .     OMdK^  iii  3. 
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Sicn^Jiro.  ^Tlkmcannins'st  pattern  of  exedlingiMrtttre  .    » OrMll^T.»% 

IxcETT.  —  Smttu  except  not  any ;  Extepl  thou  wilt  except  acaintt  my  love  THw  Gen.  ^/ytraMOi  iU  4. 

Bacept  I  be  by  SBvia  in  the  night.  There  is  no  muaic  in  the  ikightingiU^ c   .     iil  1. 

SxcftrrtoSc.  —  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ;  And  yet  the  lakea  exceptions  at  your  person    .      v.  a. 

Knew  the  tnie  nrinntl  when  Exception  bid  him  tpeak AH*s  Wttt^h.  9. 

Year  coosin,  my  bu]y,  takes  great  exoep^ns  to  your  ill  hours    .%....    Tttf&lfik  l^^ij^kl^V  ^ 

Thoa  Inat  taken  against  me  a  most  just  exception     .    .    %    .    i Olhetto^  iv.  a. 

Eti:ipw. — I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess     .    .    .  Mer.  of  Venict^V  ^ 

I  have  fed  opoo  this  woe  already.  And  now  excess  xA  it  will  make  me  surfeit  7>w^  Gtn.  of  Ver.  iiL  i. 

U  mnaic  be  the  faoA  of  love,  play  on;  Give  me  excess  of  it    i Twelfth  Nighty  i.  t. 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish,  Is  wasteful  aad  ridiouloas  excess  King  Jokn^  iv.  2. 

We  consider  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

My  trac  lore  is  grown  to  soch  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  weAlth  Romeo  And  JnlieU  ii«  6. 

So  dietiibutioB  should  undo  excess,  And  each  man  have  enough King  Leur^  iv.  u 

SaxHAKcs.  —  I  give  away  myself  for  you»  and  dote  upon  the  exdiatige  .  1  .  .  .  Much  Ado^  it  i. 
ExcHBQUBB.  —  1  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  have  an  exchequer  of  words  r»»  Gen.  of  yerona,  ii.  4. 

I  wil  be  dieater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  bt  exchequers  to  IM     ....      Merry  IVives^  i.  3. 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor k    •    Richnrd  11.  ii.  3. 

For  aH  the  coin  io  thy  father's  exchequer \  Henry  IV.  \\.%, 

Rob  Bse  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest»  and  do  it  with  unirashed  hands  too    .    .    .     iii.  3. 

For  om  k»9cs,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

ExctTKHBHTS  of  my  reason  and  my  blood,  And  let  all  sleep  ? Hamlet^  iv.  4. 

ExojutATioii. — I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship  as  of  any  man  in  the  city  Much  Ado^  iii.  5. 

In  soaie  measure  satisfy  her  so  That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation King  Jokny  ii.  1. 

What  man  o<  good  temper  would  eadure  this  tempest  of  exdamatton?  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 
ExcoMMmncATTON.  —  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  dowu  our  excommanication  M^h  Ado^  iii.  5. 
ExotBstBsrr. — ^Tbeae  assunft  but  valour's  excrement  To  render  them  tedoubted  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 
Excuse^  I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate.    .    .    .    ; Mens,  for  Mens.  u.  i. 

Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse  That  which  appean  in  prc/ptr  nakedness  ?  Muck  A  do,  i  v.  i. 

Oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault  Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse     .    .  Kmg  John,  iv.  a. 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood.  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege    i  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

Exctoes  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused  a  Heftry  IV.y.i, 

Thou  canst  have  No  exfcuae  current,  but  to  hang  thyself Richard  III.  \,  a. 

I  nast  excuse  What  taUnOI  be  amended Coriofanns,  iv.  7. 

Shan  thn  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse  ?  Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ?  Romeo  and  yuliet^  i.  4. 
ExncBATioif.  —  But  1 11  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  j. 
Exnorra.— The  villany  yon  teach  me,  I  will  execute Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\.  \, 

I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone »  Henry  IV.  \.  a. 

ExnomoM.  —  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Be  sadden  in  the  execution,  Withal  obdurtte,  do  not  hekr  Wm  plead Richard  III.  i.  3. 

That  comfort  comes  too  late ;  T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution Heimy  VIII.  iv  2. 

That  the  will  is  infinite  and  the  execution  confined TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

So  is  he  now  in  execution  Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise yulins  Ctesar,  i.  a. 

ExxcxmoNint.  —Though  I  wish  thy  death,  I  will  not  be  the  executioner  ....  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
ExKMPT.  —  And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt  Finds  tongues  In  trees  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 
£]CBRasB.~Be  in  eye  of  every  exercise  Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth  Tvw  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3. 

Allow  me  soch  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  i. 

And  deny  hb  youth  The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise King  John,  iv.  2. 

Wdl  composed  with  gifts  of  nature,  Flowing  and  swelfing  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Of  bte— but  wherefore  I  know  not— Lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises  Hamlet,  \l  2. 

That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  Your  loneliness iii-  <• 

Hard  at  hand  comes  the  nuster  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conduson ....  Othello,  ii.  1. 

ExBALATiow.— No  natural  exhalation  m  the  sky.  No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

1  shall  bn  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  And  no  man  see  me  more        Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  exhalatfooe  whixzing  in  the  air  Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them  Jidius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

EXRoirrATioM.  —  Fare  ye  well  awhile :  I  *ll  end  my  exhorution  after  dinner  .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

ExtetMT.^Lamps  vrbose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent  i  Heftry  VL  ii.  5. 
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ExiGBiffT.  ~  Why  do  yon  cross  me  in  tfiis  ei^siit?— I  do  not  cron  you    .    .    .     yMlmt  Cmmr^  v.  1. 

That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  which  now  Is  come  indeed    ....     AtU.  and  CUo.  iv.  14. 
£xi  LB.  —  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile Ai  You  Lik«  It^'^  \. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile    .    .    Richard  II,  L  3. 

And  sa/st  thou  yet  that  exile  is  not  death  ? Romeo  and  Jtdiet^  iiL  3. 

ExiON. —  Since  my  exion  is  entered  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world  .    .  a  Henry  iV.  iL  1. 

Exits.  —  They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances A*  You  Like  It^xv.  ^. 

Exorcist.  —  Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  "i    *    ,    ,    .    Aii*s  IVeii,  v.  3. 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up  My  mortified  spirit yuiiiu  CoMr^  iL  i. 

Expect.  —  We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew Mer,  0/ Yetuce^  vr.  i. 

Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming r.  1. 

Comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect Pericles,  i.  4. 

Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than 's  fit,  Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself        ii.  3. 

Expectancb.  —  There  is  expectance  here  firom  both  the  sides Trot,  tutd  Creee,  vr,  ^ 

Expectancy.  —The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  The  glass  of  fashion     .    .    HamUt^  vL  x. 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance Oiheiie,  iL  i. 

Expectation.  —  He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expectation MuckAd0^\.t, 

If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation iL  3. 

Oft  expectation  fails  and  most  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises AU*s  lYeil^  iL  i. 

Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land  With  any  longed-for  change Kittg^  7<*A«««  iv.  a. 

A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expeaation  ;  an  excellent  plot 1  Henry  /K  iL  3. 

The  hope  and  expecution  of  thy  time  Is  ruined iiL  a. 

That  we  now  possessed  The  utmost  man  of  expectation %  Henry  IV. v,  Z' 

And  at  my  death  Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation iv.  5. 

You  stand  in  coldest  expectation :  1  am  the  sorrier ;  would  't  were  otherwise v.  a. 

Sadly  I  survive,  To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world.  To  frustrate  prophecies v.  a. 

For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air,  Aixl  hides  a  sword Henry  V,\\,'^tkA. 

Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end iii.  3. 

I  am  giddy ;  expecution  whirls  me  round Troi.  and  Cress.  vL  2. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation    .    .    Timon  0/ Athene,  t.  i. 

There  have  sat  The  live-long  day  with  patient  expectation Julius  Cmster,  L  1. 

Here's  a  farmer,  that  banged  himself  on  the  expecution  of  plenty Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

The  rest  That  are  within  the  note  of  expecution  Abvady  are  i'  the  court iiL  3. 

'T  is  known  before ;  our  preparation  sUnds  In  expectation  of  them King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Without  the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity OlhelU,u.  1. 

Expecuticms  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaintance iv.  a. 

Expecution  fainted.  Longing  for  what  it  had  not Anl.  and  Cleo.  iii.  6. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege.  Ere  further  leisure Richard  11.  L  4. 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop a  Henry  VI.  tiL  i. 

Expedition.  —  Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought?       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason Macbeth^  u.  3. 

Expense. —This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expense Com.  0/ Errors^  xu.  %. 

What  expense  by  the  hour  Seems  to  flow  from  him ! Henry  VIH.  iii.  a. 

No  care,  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense  I Tim^n^  Athens^  \x.   z. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time  Before  we  reckon  with  our  several  loves     Macbeth,  v.  S. 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved.  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i    3. 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ;  His  head  unmellowed ii-   4. 

Unless  experience  be  a  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate      .    .    .     Merry  Wives^  ii.   », 

Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom.  Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty  .    Com.  0/  Errors^  iii.    i . 

How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ?  —  By  my  penny  of  observation  .     Love'^s  L.  Lost^  iiL    t . 

Ye^  I  have  gained  my  experience.  —  And  your  experience  makes  yon  sad    .    As  You  Like  It,  iv.    i. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad iv.    t . 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home.  Where  small  experience  grows  Tam.  o/the  Shrew^  i.  a. 

Such  as  his  reading  And  manifest  experience  had  collected All*s  }Vell,\.  3. 

The  dearest  issue  of  his  practice.  And  of  his  old  experience iL   c. 

I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience  and  transgressed  against  his  valour ii-  5. 

Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience?    Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it  ?     .    .    .a  Henry  VI,  v.  «. 
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ErFPfNCE.— Frosty  sigiis  and  diape  of  agt,  Gnrt  whaenet  of  true  experience  Tihu  Atidrm.  v.  3. 

1  think  the  inoe  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my  paint OtktUo,  li.  3. 

Bdnf  aatmc  in  knowledge.  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleaeure    .    Atti.  and  Cho.  i.  4. 

ExrssiMBsrr.  —  And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  exporuaenta t  Mtury  I V.  vix.  u 

ExpuCATtOK.  —  A  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  explication  Lcv**i  L.  Lfist^  w.  2. 
Exploit.  —  With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view  The  issue  of  the  exploit     Mrr.  0/  VtnUt,  iii.  a. 

laaginuioa  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience  .    .   i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Aay  ex{doit  worthy  the  name  of  boaoar yulius  Casar,  u.  1. 

TtBM.thoo  aaticipatest  my  dread  exploits  I Afac^/A^n.  i. 

I  viH  work  him  To  an  ex|^oit,  now  ripe  in  ray  device Hamltt^  iv.  7. 

Expose.  — Take  physic,  pomp ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretdies  feel  .  .  .  King  Lear^  iii.  4. 
ExposmoH.  —  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me Mid.  N,  Drtam,  iv.  i. 

VoQ  know  the  law,  your  exposition  Hath  been  most  sound Afer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Eadrded  you  to  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text     ...      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

A  most  oourteoos  exposition.  —  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  .    .    .  Rsmtc  and  Jnliety  ti.  4. 

Exposmra. —  His  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor Lov^s  L.  Lost^xi.  \. 

£xposTin.ATB. — The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i. 

ExposTUKB. — Determine  on  some  course.  More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance  CeridanHs^  iv.  t. 
Exposufts.  —  When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid.  That  suffer  in  exposure  ....  Macbttk,  ii.  3. 
ExpsEss.  —  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much Ai  You  Like  U^  iii.  2. 

I  pray  ytm,  daughter,  sing ;  or  express  yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort .    .    .      Coriolnttm^  i.  3. 

How  infinite  in  faculty  !  b  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  I  ....    Hamdety  ii.  a. 

Pttieoce  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest King  Lear^  iv.  3. 

ExPKBSsao  —  It  is  not  so  expressed;  but  what  of  that? Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fiincy Hamlet^  i.  3. 

ExpRBssuKB.  —The  exprenare  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion    ....  Twei/tk  N'igkty  ii.  3. 

tl^icli  hath  an  operation  more  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii  3. 
£n?cnsiTK.  —  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty Twel/tk  Nigki,  L  5. 

She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite  Than  lady,  ladies,  woman Cymbeline^  iii.  5. 

ExsvFPucATB.  —  To  such  exsuflHcate  and  bkmn  surmises  Matching  thy  inference  .  Otkello^  iii.  3. 
ExTEMPoaAi^  —  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech  Purpose  to  answer  .  .  1  Henry  VL  iii.  i. 
ExTCMpoRB.  —  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring  .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  l  a. 

And  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore i  Henry  IV.xx.  ^ 

ExTKNDu  —  Vott  speak  Kim  far.  —  I  do  extend  him,  sir.  within  himself Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

Emnrr.  — The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more     .    .    .   Otkello^  i.  3. 

Let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature  Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  .  As  You  Like  It^  iii.  i. 
ExraxuATB. — Yon  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence  For  I  have  had  such  faults  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  1. 

To  persist  In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Sp^  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice Ofkelio,  v.  a. 

We  win  extenuate  rather  than  enforce ;  If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents     .   Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

ExTSKtiATaD. — His  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy yniitu  Ceesar,  iii.  a. 

ExraaioR.  —  Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was     .    .    .     Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Ejctckk.  — The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern Otkelio^  i.  i. 

£xit>L.  —  Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you.  That  you  extol  me  thus?  .  .  .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 
ExTouceirr.  —  In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  uke  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article  Hamlet,  v.  a. 

ExTKAORDtKARiLY.  —  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Yonr  pokidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire ii.  4. 

ExTKAVACAKCY.  —  My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy Twel/tk  Nigkt,  ii.  i. 

ExTaAT AGAirr.  —  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine Hamlet,  x.  i. 

An  extrava^nt  and  wheeling  stranger  Of  here  and  every  where Othello^  i.  i. 

ExTRBMB.  —  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  As  in  offence Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

To  chide  at  yonr  extremes  it  not  becomes  me :  O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  I    Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used  In  undeserved  extremes King  ^okn,  iv.  i. 

Fierce  ejiu ernes  In  their  continuance  %rill  not  feel  themselves v.  7. 

Mor  shrinking  for  distress,  But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes 1  Henry  VL  iv.  i. 

Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes?    Ah,  wretched  man  ! 3  Henry  VL  i.  1. 

Tiaie,  fioroe,  and  death.  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can     ....     TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 
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Smnnk  '^Om  not  easily  }«»lous,  but  being  wrought  Perplexed  in  the  extieme  .    .      Otktlh^  v.  a^ 

Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes  0(  hot  and  cold     ....    A$U.  mnd  Ciev,  L  4. 

Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway  'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all iit.  4. 

SxTRBMBST.  —  My  extremest  means  Lie  ail  unlocked  to  your  occasions     v    .    .   Mer.  «f  Vttkt^  i.  1. 

I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremeet  inch  of  possibility     ......  a  Henty  IV,  iv.  3. 

As  near  as  the  extremest  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vidcaii  and  his  wite  .  Ttui.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
ExTRBMiTiBS.  —  What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities,  he  endured  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

That  what  be  is,  augmented.  Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  .  .  t  ysMus  Cttsar^  \\.  i. 
ExTKBMiTv.— Devise  something:  any  extremity  rather  than  a  miiiChieC   .    .    .  Merry  IV ivesy'vt.  z. 

If  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity    ....    % iv.  3. 

Whom  the  fates  have  marked  To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap    ....  Com.  ef  Error*,  t  1. 

Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage ▼.  1. 

0  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue  ? ^    .      v.  i. 

Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity ...............    Mid.  N.  Dretsm^  iii.  2. 

'T  is  she  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity Richard  III.  L  i. 

Shall  to  the  edge  c^all  extremity  Pursue  each  other TVmI  and  Creu.  iv.  5. 

You  were  used  To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits     .    , .   Ceriokimts^  ir.  1. 

The  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity  .....  Romeo  and  ymliet^  i.  3. 
The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  bodi  ends  Timon  ofAtkens^  iv.  3. 
Truly  in  my  youth  I  su^ered  much  extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this  .....  HamUt^  ii.  2. 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more^  And  top  extremity ......   King  Lear^  v.  3. 

1  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds  To  this  extremity OtJuiio^  v.  3. 

Eyasbs.  —  An  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  oat  on  the  top  of  question .    .    .     HamieU  ii*  2. 
Eyb.  —  It  is  a  hint  That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't Teti^tsty  i.  3. 

Ofhis  bones  are  coral  made;  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes 1.3. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance  And  say  what  thou  seeat  yond     .    ^    .    »    .    .    »       i  a. 

I  wish  mine  eyes  Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts n.  i. 

This  is  a  strange  repose^  to  be  asleep  With  eyes  wide  open ..»«...      ii.  i. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  prodaim  A  matter  from  th^    <. fi.  i. 

Not  an  eye  that  sees  yoo  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady  Two  Gen.  t/  V^romm,  n.  1. 

His  mistress  Did  hold  his  eyes  locJced  in  her  crystal  looks  ...,.%.. ii.  4. 

Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes.— They  say  that  Love  bath  not  an  eye  at  aU ii.  4» 

In  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love,  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes  ...  ii.  4* 
I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye.  Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  sof      .......      ».  4> 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine :  Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low «    .     iv.  4. 

By  Jove  I  vow,  I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes iv.  4. 

Thou  hast  beguiled  my  hopes;  nought  but  mine  eye  Could  have  persuaded  me  .  »  »  .  .  v.  4* 
The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  Uke  a  burning-glass  I  .    .    »     Merry  tVmes,  L  3. 

Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ?............ i4. 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond iii  3. 

And  those  eyes»  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom     .    .    .     Meas./or  Mmt.  rv.  t% 

0  place  and  greatness !  milKons  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee  1     .    , iv.  1% 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes  With  a  Kght  heart  .    .    .    ^ iv.  j. 

1  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient  % iv.  3. 

Methinks  I  see  a  quickemng  in  his  eye ▼.  i. 

Jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  Dark-working  sort^erers  that  diange  the  mind  .  .  Com.  efErrmrt^  t  ». 
There  's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  liath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  .  •  ii.  i. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere;  Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here?  .  •  »  iL  k 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  That  never  object  pleasii^  in  thine  eye  ....  ii.  a. 
Sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  aH  this  ?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  earn  amiss? ....  iL  a. 
No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool.  To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep  ..........      ii.  a. 

ft  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye .....%....      iii.  a. 

Mine  eye's  deer  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart,  My  food,  my  fortune     .».,»*.      iii.  a. 

Mightst  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye  That  he  did  plead  in  earnest  ? •    .      iv.  a. 

1 11  pluck  out  these  false  eyes  That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport     ......     iv.  4. 

Pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen «    .    ,    .    .     MmckAdm^Vx. 

I  looked  upon  h«r  with  a  soldier's  eye,  That  liked « i.  i. 
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Eti. -•  Let  eve^  «y«  negotiate  for  itaeli^  And  tnitt  no  agtnc iAwi/fi^u.  1. 

Maj  I  bcsocofnrenadaodaee  withtbeeeeyei?    I  cannot  tell , ii.  3. 

Disdaic  end  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  ber  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on     .,,...     iiL  i. 

Methinks  yon  look  with  yonr  eyes  ae  other  women  do ..«.,.     iil  4. 

More  noving-delicate  and  full  of  life,  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  hie  eoul  .  ....«,  iv.  i. 
In  aoose  Mdinive  and  religious  life.  Out  of  all  eyes,  toognesi  minds,  and  injuriee  .  ,  .  iv.  i. 
I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes     ..,,..,,..      y.  2. 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  ol  fovour.  *-^That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her v.  4. 

Beaoty  »  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye L09t*0  L,  Ltsi,  U.  i. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ,    ,    ,    .  U.  i. 

By  tiMe  beanos  stall  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes.  Deceive  me  not  now ti.  i. 

An  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire  To  the  court  of  his  eye U.  i. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  eitpressed :  His  toi^ue  all  impatient  to  speak  ....     ii.  i. 

If  etbooght  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye,  As  jewels  in  crystaU ii.  i. 

His  Csoe^s  own  maigent  did  quote  such  amases.  That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gaxes  iL  i. 

To  speak  thai  in  words  whid)  his  eye  hath  disdoeed ii.  1. 

I  oB^r  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye.  By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie  .<.    .     it  r. 

With  your  has  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes iii.  1. 

A  wigbtly  wantoQ  with  a  velvet  brow,  With  two  pitclUbalU  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes  .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Stady  his  bias  leaves  and  makee  his  book  thine  eyes iv.  a. 

Thy  eye  Jove*s  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder ,    .    .    .    .     iv.  a. 

BoL  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her :  yes,  Im  her  two  eyes  .    .    .    .    « iv.  3. 

The  beavcoly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  *Oainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument  ....  iv.  3. 
By  heaven,  the  wonder  in  a  mortal  eye  I —By  earth,  she  is  not,  corporal,  there  you  lie  .  .  .  iv.  3. 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches :  in  your  tears  There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears    .    .     iv.  3. 

What  peremptory  eagle^hted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow iv.  3. 

My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron;  O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night  I ,  .  .  iv.  3. 
0,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thioe  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  1  .  iv.  3. 
From  wotnen's  eyes  thb  doctrine  I  derive  t  They  are  the  ground,  the  1x>oks,  the  academes  .  iv.  3. 
YoQ  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow     ,    ,    .    .     iv.  3. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? iv.  3. 

Then  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies*  eyes,  Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  )    .    .     iv.  3. 

As  dte  prompting  eyes  Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enriched  you  with ,    .    .    .    .     iv.  3. 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  bMly's  eyes.  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain iv.  3. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ;  A  tover's  eyes  will  gaxe  an  eagle  blind iv.  3. 

His  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain ▼•  <• 

Oncetobehold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes.  ~  with  your  sunobeamed  eyes   .......      v.  a. 

Rebnke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke  ]  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath  .    .      v.  a. 

When  we  greet.  With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye v.  a. 

Yon  leer  upon  roe,  do  you  ?  there  *s  an  eye  Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword v.  a. 

Formed  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye,  Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habiu  and  of  forma     v.  a. 

Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll  To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance v.  a. 

The  sudden  hand  of  death  elose  up  mine  eye  I vs. 

Mistress,  look  on  me ;  Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye v.  a. 

1  wonld  ray  father  looked  but  with  my  eyes Mid.  N.  Drwum,  i.  i. 

I  ooold  wdl  Beteem  them  firom  the  tempest  of  my  eyes i.  i. 

O  hen  !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes i.  >. 

0  happy  fair  I    Your  eyes  are  lod*4tars ;  and  yoar  tongue's  ewcet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  i.  1. 

My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye i.  i. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyei,  but  with  the  mind ;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind  L  1. 
Kor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste ;  Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unhMdy  haste   .    .    .  i.  1 . 

If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms i.  3. 

In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear  When  thou  wakest,  it  is  thy  dear ii.  a. 

She  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes.    How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ? ii.  a. 

Mine  car  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note ;  So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape  ....  iii.  i. 
Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes:  Feed  him  with  apricockt  and  dewberries  .    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

1  promise  you  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now ,    .    .    .     iii.  1. 
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Eyb.— The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye Mid,  If ,  Dream,  m.  t. 

What  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye,  Which  slie  raost  dote  on  in  extremity iiL  a. 

I  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear iii  a. 

Flower  of  this  purple  dye,  Hit  with  Cupid's  archery,  Sink  in  apple  of  hit  eye iiL  a. 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid*s  eyes! Si  a. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes,  l*he  ear  more  quick  of  apprehenakm  makes  jSL  a. 

I  am  not  yet  so  low  But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes iii.  a. 

Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye,  Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company     .    .  iii.  2. 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets*  eyes.  Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail     .  !▼.  t. 

I  will  undo  This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes it.  t. 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now  t iv.  i. 

Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye.  When  every  thing  seems  double !▼.  t. 

The  virtue  of  my  heart.  The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye,  Is  only  Helena     ....  jt.  1. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taale  iv.  i. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rdling.  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth v.  1. 

Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  Uughter  never  shed ...  t.  1. 

She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes ▼.  t. 

Lovers  make  moan  :  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks v.  1. 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes.  And  langh  like  parrots    .    .  Mtr.  0/  Venke^  L  i. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do,  Within  the  eye  of  honour i.  1. 

Sometimes  from  her  eyes  I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages i.  i. 

I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes it  i. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Outbrave  the  heart  roost  daring  on  the  earth  ii.  t. 

Ifyouhadyour  eyes,  you  might  foil  of  the  knowing  me ii.  a. 

I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ii.  a. 

Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough.  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  ....  it.  a. 

Thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  »hall  be  thy  judge {{.5. 

Fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true,  And  true  she  is,  as  «he  hath  proved  herself     ....  ii.  6. 

Hb  eye  being  big  with  tears.  Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him it.  8l 

That  choose  by  show.  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach it  9. 

Beshrew  your  eyes,  They  have  o'erlooked  me  and  divided  me iita. 

My  eyes  shall  be  the  stream  And  watery  death-bed  for  him iS.  a. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes,  With  gazing  fed :  and  fancy  dies  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies    .    .  iii.  a. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  Ute  so  huddled  00  his  back iv.  1. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty iv.  1. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  By  the  sweet  power  of  music v.  1. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement  .    .  A$  You  Like  /#,  i.  a. 

Let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial i.  3. 

If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who  should  down i.  a. 

Look,  here  comes  the  duke.  —  With  hb  eyes  full  of  anger i.  3. 

Looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye.  Says  very  wisely, '  It  b  ten  o'clock ' ii.  7. 

And  wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered ii.  7. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  aud  modem  instances  ....  it  7. 

Second  childbhness  and  mere  oblivion,  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing     .  ii.  7. 

ThriceKTowned  queen  of  night,  survey  With  thy  cliaste  eye,  fVom  thy  pale  sphere  above   .    .  iB.  2. 

A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not,  a  blue  eye,  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not iii.  3. 

Thou  tell' St  me  there  b  murder  in  mine  eye:  'Tb  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable   ....  iii.  5. 

Eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things.  Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies  ...  iit  5. 

If  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee :  Now  counterfeit  to  swoon iii.  5. 

For  shame,  Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers ! iii.  5. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee iit  5. 

But  now  mine  eyes.  Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not iit  5. 

I  am  sure,  there  b  no  force  in  eyes  That  can  do  hurt iii.  5. 

Od's  my  little  life,  I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  I iit  5. 

To  have  seen  mudi  aitd  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands {▼.  r. 

If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue.  Then  should  I  know  you  by  description iv.  3. 

Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady t.  a. 
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En.  ~  Bow  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  num's  eyes !    As  Kmv  L.  //,  v.  a. 
A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best  Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why     .    .    .      Tarn,  p/ike  Skrew,  i.  i. 

She  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat i.  2. 

Te  make  mine  eye  the  witness  Of  that  report  which  I  so  olt  have  heard ii.  i. 

What  stars  do  spai^Ie  heaven  with  such  beauty,  As  those  two  eyes  ? iv.  5. 

My  miswking  eyes.  That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun iv.  5. 

Uskait  that  threatening  unkind  brow.  And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes     ...      v.  2. 
To  sec  hizn  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye     .    .     AU  *s  IVell^  i.  1. 

He  bode  me  store  op,  as  a  triple  eye,  Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ii.  i. 

PwdoB,  my  gradous  lord;  for  I  submit  My  fancy  to  your  eyes ii.  3. 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive  .    .      ▼.  3. 

Isihere  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ?    Is  't  real  that  I  see? v.  3. 

Mkw  eyes  smell  onions;  1  shall  weep  anon v.  3. 

Whea  my  to^ne  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  sec  t Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Item,  two  fipa,  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them i.  5. 

With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth  To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes i.  5. 

1  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind i.  5. 

That  npoo  the  least  occasion  more  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me ii.  1. 

That  sere  mctboaght  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly    .      ii.  a. 

His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done ii.  3. 

Tocng  though  thou  art,  thine  eye  Hath  suyed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ii.  4. 

Ay,  an  yon  bad  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels     ....      ii.  5. 

iliply  yoor  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy  You  have  desire  to  purchase iii.  3. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason iv.  3. 

Him  win  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye.  Where  he  siu  crowned  in  his  master*s  spite     ....      v.  1. 

Alter  him  I  love  More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life v.  1. 

And  all  eyes  Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  but  theirs,  theirs  only IVmUr's  Taltf  i.  a. 

Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes  First  hand  me ii.  3. 

I  have  eyes  onder  ray  service  which  look  upon  his  removedness iv.  a. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse    ....     iv.  4. 

They  seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes v.  a. 

There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands  with  countenances  of  such  distraction    .    .    v.  a. 

Every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be  bom v.  a. 

The  fixnreo<  her  eye  has  motion  in* t.  As  we  are  mocked  with  art v.  3. 

Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts,  And  finds  them  perfect ATrVitf  7oAn,  i.  1. 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eyel     Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  I   .    .      ii.  1. 

I/thaithoa  couldst  see  me  without  eyes.  Hear  me  without  thine  ears iii.  3. 

When  fortone  means  to  men  most  good.  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye    .    .    .     iii.  4 

I  mnst  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  Out  at  mine  eyes iv.  i. 

Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? iv.  i. 

These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall  So  much  as  frown  on  you iv.  i. 

Wkh  taper-I^^t  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish  Is  wasteful iv.  a. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault  Lives  in  his  eye iv.  a. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast ;  where  is  that  blood  That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks?     .    .    iv.  a. 

Wkfa  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire iv.  a. 

Treat  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes,  For  villany  b  not  without  such  rhetun     ....     iv.  3. 

Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distmst  Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye v.  i. 

Inferior  eyes.  That  borrow  their  behaviours  firom  the  great v.  i. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Surtles  mine  eyes v.  3. 

Those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged v.  a. 

Desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die :  The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye  .    .    Richard  II.  i.  a. 

O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear  For  me i.  3. 

Secarely  I  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye i.  3. 

Owr  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspea  Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours*  swords      .    .    .  i.  3. 

Even  hi  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes  I  see  thy  grieved  heart .  i.  3. 

All  pbces  that  ihc  eye  of  heaven  visiu  Are  to  a  wbe  man  ports  and  happy  havens i.  3. 

Kvcn  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death  I  vpy  life  peering ii.  1. 
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E  VK.  —  X  btseech  your  grace.  Look  on  ray  wropfs  with  tn  indifferwt  eye ...  .  Richard  II.  2.  j. 
When  the  tcarching  eye  of  heaven  U  hid  Behind  the  globe  that  light*  the  lower  world  ...  iu.  2. 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ....     |2-  «- 

Behold,  his  eye,  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle'si  lightens  forth  Controlling  majesty iii.  3. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see • ir.  »• 

Look  upon  his  face ;  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ▼.  3. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye      ....      ▼.  5. 
Then  his  cheek  looked  pale.  And  on  my  (ace  he  turned  an  eye  of  death  .    .    .    .  i  Henty  /^.  i.  S- 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth,  And  start  so  often  ? "-  S- 

Tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes u.  4- 

A  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  mott  noble  carriage ii*  4> 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyea  of  men,  So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company     ....     iH-  a. 

Not  an  eye  But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight,  Save  mine iii  «. 

With  some  flne  colour  that  may  please  the  eye  Of  fickle  changelings 1    •    •      ▼•  <• 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  «yea ▼•  »• 

We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  Without  our  ears:  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st v.  4. 

Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes  That  what  he  feared  is  chanced     .  a  Hemy  IV.  i.  i. 

I  see  a  strange  confession  iq  thine  eye     , • |*  >• 

Have  you  not  a  pioist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard? j.  a. 

Decked  in  modest  complement,  Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear   .    .    .    ,  Htnry  V.  n.  a. 
A  largess  universal  like  the  sun  His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one     .......    iv.  ProL 

AH  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes  And  gave  me  up  to  tears ,    ,    .    .    .     iy.  6. 

His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us«d  to  be «....».««•••     W.  7* 

I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye  O'erglanced  the  articles     ,    ,    .    , ▼.  a. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire ,.,..,   i  Htnry  VI »  \.  t. 

One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace :  The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world .    ,  L  4. 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears.  To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports       iL  3. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out ij.  4. 

So  clear,  so  shining  apd  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  ,    .    ,    .      iL  4. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  ^>ent,  Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent   ,    .      iL  5.' 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief «    .  a  H^ry  VI.  iL  3. 

I  'U  prepare  My  tear^suined  eyes  to  see  her  miseriea     •    .    , «    .      iL  4- 

He  hath  no  eyes,  the  duft  hath  blinded  them , ,    ,     liL  3. 

0  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens.  Look  with  ■  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! iii.  3. 

Qose  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close ;  And  let  us  all  to  meditation  .    .     ,    .    ,    .    .     iii.  3. 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue     ..,....,..  Richard  III,  \.  t. 

1  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal,  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil     ,..,,.  L  a. 
Never  huqg  poison  on  a  fouler  toad.    Out  of  my  sight  I  thou  dost  infect  my  eyes     t    .    .    .    .La. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears L  3. 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  I  Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks     ,    .  L  4. 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept,  As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems   •      L  4* 

None  are  for  me  that  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes ,    .     (v.  a. 

Tear'folling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye iv.  a. 

That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes  To  worry  lambt iv.  4> 

Till  that  njy  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes ,    .     iv.  4. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul,  Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes     ....      v.  3. 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow,  We  now  present Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

I  cannot  tell  What  heaven  hath  given  him,  —  let  some  graver  eye  Pierce  into  that    .    .    .    ,    .  L  i. 

There  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of  her  eyes Tr^i.  and  Crtss,  L  a. 

I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes :  what  are  they  ? , L  3. 

He  *U  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him  .    •    t iiL  3. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself,  That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself,  Not  going  fi'om  itself  ,     iii.  3. 

But  eye  to  eye  opposed  Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form *     iii.  3. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idjou  in  her  eyesl      .     IiL  3. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object t    ,     iii.  3. 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  c^tch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs    ,..,.,,.,,     iii.  3. 
Mine  own  searching  eyes  Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  siae    ,,,.,.•    ^    •     iv.  5. 
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Era.— Tboa  green  tarcenec  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal*s  purse  TVv^  andCreu.  v.  i. 

Of  ibeo  ooodode  Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  o(  turpitude v.  3. 

0  that  yoo  cookl  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  papes  of  your  necks  t Corwlamusi  il  i. 

Actuo  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears iii.  3. 

SmcrHies  hiinself  with  's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse  ....  iv.  5. 
So  be  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly  ...     iv.  7. 

it  is  DO  Ettle  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion v.  3. 

He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery  ...  v.  4. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye,  My  silence  and  my  cloudy  melancholy?  Tiha  Andron.  il  3. 
We  worldly  men  Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes v.  2. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye,  And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die  Ronuo  mnd  JulieU  i*  3< 

Asd  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  ties  Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes i.  3. 

Tlat  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory.  That  hi  gold  dasps  locks  in  the  golden  story     .  L  3. 

Whst  care  I  What  curious  eye  doth  qoote  deformities  ? L4. 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  what  of  that  ?    Her  eye  discourses;  I  will  answer  it    .    .      fi.  a. 

Tltt  fiurest  stars  in  all  the  heaven.  Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes ii.  a. 

Her  eyes  in  heaven  Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright  That  birds  would  sing  .      n.  a. 

Abck,  there  Kes  more  peril  in  thine  eye  Than  twenty  of  their  swords ii.  a. 

Csie  keeps  bis  watdi  in  every  old  man*s  eye,  And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  .    .      ii.  3. 

He  a  already  dead ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye iL  4. 

Spread  thy  do«e  curtain,  love-performing  night.  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink iii.  a. 

The  breath  of  heart-sick  groans,  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes iiL  3. 

Thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea.  Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears iii.  5. 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall,  Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  Kfe  .    .        iv.  i. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes v.  i. 

Eyes,  look  your  last  I    Arms,  take  jrour  last  embrace  I v.  3. 

Vkat  a  mental  power  This  eye  shoots  forth  I Timon  0/ Atk*HS^\.  x. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes,  And  at.  that  instant  like  a  babe  sprung  up {.a. 

Prantstng  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation v.  i. 

I  bare  not  from  yoor  eyes  that  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have  Jttliu*  Casar^  i.  2. 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things la. 

Set  hoDoor  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other.  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently i.  a. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre i  a. 

Cceio  Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes  As  we  have  seen  him i.  3. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves  Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? ii.  1. 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  woonda,  Weeping  as  &st  as  they iii.  x. 

M be  eyes.  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine.  Began  to  water iiL  1. 

Foot  sool !  hb  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping iii.  a. 

0, 1  coold  weep  My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  I iv.  3. 

It  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes  That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition iv.  3. 

What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes? MachetkjX.i. 

Let  that  be.  Which  the  eye  fean,  when  it  is  done,  to  see  ... i.  4. 

Bear  welcome  in  your  eye,  Your  hand,  your  tongue i.  5. 

Shan  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye.  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind L  7. 

Mice  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses.  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest iL  i. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs  Thus  to  mine  eyes iL  i. 

T  is  the  eye  ofchildhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil iL  2. 

Maskii^  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons iiL  i. 

Cone,  seeling  night.  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day iiL  2. 

Thoo  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes  Which  thou  dost  glare  with  I iii.  4. 

Eyeof  newt  and  toe  of  fro|b  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog iv.  i. 

Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I iv.  i. 

AO  swcda  and  ufcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye.  The  mere  despair  of  surgery iv.  3. 

O,  I  coold  play  the  woman  with  mine  ejres  And  braggart  with  my  tongue !.......     iv.  3. 

Yob  see,  her  eyes  are  open, —  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut v.  s. 

Rcnove  from  her  the  means  of  sill  annoyance,  And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her v.  i. 

1  winhi  aoc  this  beUeve  Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mine  own  eyes  .    .     HamUt,  i.  i. 
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EvB.  — As  U  were  with  a  defeated  )0]r,-— With  an  anspictoQt  and  a  droppiiigey*  .    .    .HamlHtt.%, 

Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off,  And  let  thy  eye  look  like  a  friend i.  a. 

No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye.  Nor  the  dejected  *haviour  of  the  visage i.  a. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father.  —  Where,  my  lord?— In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio    ......     .La. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise.  Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes i.  a. 

Freeze  thy  young  blood,  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres {.5. 

With  his  bead  over  his  shoulder  turned,  He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes    ...      iL  1. 

Their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum iL  a. 

I  have  an  eye  of  you.    If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off ii,  ». 

Gmfound  the  ignorant,  and  amase  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears  ......       iL  a. 

The  front  of  Jove  himself ;  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command iti.  4. 

Have  you  eyes  ?    Could  you  on  this  fair  OKHintain  leave  to  feed.  And  batten  on  this  moor?  .     iiL  4. 

Have  you  eyes?    You  cannot  call  it  love ;  for  at  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame  .     iiL  4. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight.  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes iiL  4. 

How  is  *t  with  you.  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  ? iii.  4. 

Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep in.  4. 

It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgement  pierce  As  day  does  to  your  eye iv.  5. 

Tears  seven  times  salt,  Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  1 w,  $. 

Let  me  still  renuiin  The  true  blank  of  thiue  eye Km£  Lsmr^u  1. 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not L  t. 

Where  are  his  eyes?    Either  his  motion  weaketis,  his  discemings  Are  lethargied L  4. 

Old  fond  eyes,  Beweep  this  cause  again,  1  *11  pluck  ye  out L  4. 

How  far  your  eyes  may  (Merce  I  cannot  tell :  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what  *s  well    .    .    .  i.  4. 

Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold  This  shameful  lodging ii.  a. 

All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes  but  blind  men ii.  4. 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning  Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering iv.  a. 

She  shook  The  holy  water  firora  her  heavenly  eyes,  And  clamour  moistened ir.  ). 

How  fearful  And  dizzy 'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! ir.  6. 

Methought  his  eyes  Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses iv.  6. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.    Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ? It.  6. 

No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ? it.  6. 

Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  l^ht ir.  6. 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears {▼.  6. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes ;  And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not  .    .      iv.  6. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes.    I  know  thee  well  enough it.  6. 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots.  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust vr.  h. 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squint t.  3. 

Ifad  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  Md  use  them  so  That  hearen*s  vault  should  crack    ....      y.  3. 

Who  are  you  ?    Mine  eyes  are  not  o*  the  best :  I  Ml  tell  you  straight t.  3. 

A  finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  aiul  counterfeit  advantages     .    .    .      OtheUa^  ii.  1. 

But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye  Will  I  look  to  *t iL  3. 

What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation  ..........      ii.  3. 

An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modest iL  3. 

I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there 's  some  good  news AtU.  and  CU^.  i.  j. 

Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes,  Bliss  in  our  brows*  bent i.  3. 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only iL  2. 

The  April 's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  spring,  And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on    ...    .     iti.  3. 

Lives  in  men's  eyes  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues  Be  theme  and  hearing  ever   .    .    Cymheimtf  iiL  1. 

Our  very  eyes  Are  sometimes  like  our  judgements,  blind \v.  2. 

Mine  eyes  Were  not  in  fault,  fur  she  was  beautiful y.  j. 

Besides  that  hook  of  wiving.  Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye y.  5. 

A  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark  His  eye  doth  level  at PtricUtt  L  i. 

It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes ▼.  t. 

Eybbali^.  —  And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight Mid.  y.  Dream^  iiL  a. 

*T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  eyeballs    .    ,    ,    At  Ytu  Like  H^m,  $. 

O,  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turned,  that  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  .    .      i  Henry  VI ^  iy.  7. 

Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  ;  down  t    Thy  crown  does  sear  mint  eydiaUa    Mmcbeth^  iv.  1. 
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KrcsALU.  —  1 11  wake  nune  eyebaHs  bKnd  first CytuMifu,  til  4. 

E1UK0W.  —  Wkh  a  wolul  ballad  Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow As  You  Like  It^  \\.  7. 

StiUDs.  ->  Like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears,  Adiranced  their  eyelids    .    .  Tempedy  iv.  i. 

1  'fl  lock  up  an  the  gates  of  love.  And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang  .    .    .   Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Hkbow  it  with  tnraii^  up  your  eyelids,  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note    ....  Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

Tbe  jaice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid  Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  i. 

If  erer  faom  year  eyelids  wiped  a  tear,  And  know  what 't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

WSl  sii^  ibe  song  that  pleaaeth  you  And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep   1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

llott  BO  move  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness       a  Henry  I V.  iii.  i. 

I  viH  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag  ....  Hamlet^  v.  1. 
ErBSKHiT.  —  While  truth  the  while  Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look      Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

He  did  hxAA.  me  dear  As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me  Above  this  world v.  2. 

ArttboeaKve?    Or  is  it  fontasy  that  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ? \  Henry  IV.  v.  ^ 

Ehber  ray  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale Romeo  and  ynliei,  iii.  5. 

Dearer  than  eyesigbt,  space,  and  liberty ;  Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  King^  Lear^  i.  i. 
ETi-wncK.  —  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her  .  .  .  .  Merry  IVives^  ii.  a. 
ETNL—Disseaibling  glass  of  mine  Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  Mid  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Tovliatjiiiy  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne?    Crystal  is  muddy iii.  2. 


F. 

'akz.  — I  never  may  believe  These  aQtkjue  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys  .  .  Mid,  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 
FAaic  —  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision,  The  doud-capped  towers    ....   Tem^st,  iv.  i. 

By  oaih  remove  or  counsel  shake  The  fabric  of  his  folly Winter" s  Taie^  i.  2. 

f  ACL—Ioscrutable,  invisible,  As  a  nose  on  a  man*s  face,  or  a  weathercock  Two  Gen.  ^  Verona,  ii.  i. 

Cecaneod,  extol  their  graces;  Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces    ....     iii.  i. 

Tbe  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks  And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face  ...      iv.  4. 

He  haih  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

His  face  is  the  worst  thing  about  him Meas./or  Meas.\\.  i. 

Show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour v.  1. 

What,  wilt  thod  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face,  Being  forbid  ? Com.  of  Errors^  i.  a. 

How  unpaiieQce  loareth  in  your  face  I ii.  i. 

B«x  bers's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down  He  met  me  on  the  mart iii.  i. 

Thoe  wonkbt  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass iii.  i. 

Swart  Rke  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept iii.  2. 

What  observation  madest  thou  in  this  case  Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  fiice  ?     ...      iv.  2. 

Careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face    ...      v.  i. 

Sane  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

I  coeld  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face ii.  i. 

It  •  tbe  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  &ce  on  his  own  perfection ii.  3. 

And  when  was  Iw  wont  to  wash  his  face? iii.  2. 

She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwanb iii.  2. 

I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face iv.  i. 

Yoa  have  such  a  February  face,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness v.  4. 

His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes  That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  L.  L,  Lost^\\.  1. 

To  ten  y(Mi  plain,  I  11  find  a  fiiirer  face  not  washed  to-day iv.  3. 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face      ...      iv.  3. 

O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  I v.  2. 

Voocbsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face.  That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it     .    .    .      v.  2. 

Vy  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  douded  too.— Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  I  v.  2. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?    Here  stand  I  :  lady,  dart  thy  skill  at  me     ....      v.  2. 

He  *s  a  god  v  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces v.  2. 

It  is  not  n^t  when  I  do  see  your  foce.  Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  t. 

Thou  ahalt  buy  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see iii.  2. 

1 1  am  manrelkms  hairy  about  the  face iv.  z. 
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Facb.  — If  he  break,  tboamayst  with  better  £ace  Exact  the  penalty Jfirr.  ^  Fmmcv,  1 3 

To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  facet iL  S 

I  Ml  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire,  And  with  a  kind  of  amber  tmirdi  my  face  As  Yam,  Likt  It,  1 3 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face ii.  3 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face,  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had  .    .     Tarn.  o/Hu  Skrem^  I  1 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other it  i 

That  ^ce  of  his  I  do  remember  well Tmel/th  Nighty  v.  1 

Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  I  did  recoil  Twenty-three  years  WiMtet's  TaU^  i.  :i 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  ear  1  durst  not  stick  a  rose King  yekm^  L  ] 

Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  point  to  point il  1 

In  this  the  antique  and  well  noted  face  Of  plain  old  fonn  is  much  disfigured iv.  j 

Turn  thy  face  in  peace ;  We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us v.  j 

Face  to  face,  And  frowning  brow  to  brow Richard  II.  I  1 

Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ;  Nor  never  write L  J 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight,  That  it  may  show  roe  what  a  £ice  I  have   ....     iv.  1 

Was  this  the  face.  That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? iv.  I 

Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies,  And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke?    .    .     iv.  1 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face :  As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face iv.  1 

Only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face  Of  that  occasion \  Henry  IV.  \.\ 

In  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared,  Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain it  | 

If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ii. 

If  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse ii- 

Now,  ray  masters,  for  a  true  face  and  good  conscience ii. 

I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple iil 

And  by  this  face,  This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win  The  hearts  of  all iv. 

1  know  this  face  full  well ;  A  gallant  knight  he  was v. 

He  will  not  stick  to  say  his  face  is  a  face-royal a  Htnry  IV,  I 

There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  e£Fect  of  gravity i. 

His  face  b  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms ii. 

Do  thou  amend  thy  faice,  and  I  *11  amend  my  Kfe .     in. 

You  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  £»ce  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  np  .    .    . v. 

1  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face  Of  seeming  sorrow,  it  is  sure  year  own v- 

His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  o*  Are Hemy  V,  iii. 

I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English  faces iii. 

Through  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face ir.  Pr< 

Whose  face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  aeea  v. 

A  curled  pate  will  grow  bald  ;  a  fair  face  will  wither ;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow v. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face ▼. 

I  beard  thee  to  thy  face.    What  I  am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my  face !  ....   1  Henry  VI.  i. 
Thou  hast  given  roe  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  roy  sool  a  Henry  VI.  \. 

Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face  I  see  thy  fury i. 

With  my  nails,  I  'Id  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face i. 

In  thy  face  I  see  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty m. 

That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals  Would  not  have  touched %  Henry  VI,  \. 

Let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth  Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart  .....      iL 
Ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face,  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  roy  heart  to  thee        ii. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face.  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  roe  again liL 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears,  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions iii 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces RichnrdIII,\, 

We  know  each  other's  faces.  But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine  Than  I  of  yours       iii. 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart iii. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face  By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day? iti. 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts Henry  VIII,  iii. 

Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on iv. 

Whose  bright  faces  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  roe,  like  the  son tv. 

He  should  be  a  braxier  by  his  face y. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I  '11  pash  him  o'er  the  facs TroL  and  Crwss.  n 
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Face. 'Tlw^  lie  deadly  that  tell  yoa  yoQ  havt  good  facet C^rwiamMSyU.  i. 

Fren  iaoe  to  ioo«  He  was  a  thtof  of  blood  . ii.  2. 

Bid  then  «asb  tbetr  faces  And  keep  their  teeth  clean ii.  3- 

Thoe  hmi  a  frin  appearaDce,  and  thy  £ue  Bean  a  command  in  *t     .    • iv.  5. 

I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  something  in  him iv.  5. 

He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  methoi^ht,  —  I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it iv.  5. 

The  tartness  ofhis  face  sours  ripe  grapes:  when  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  eiagine      ...      v.  4. 

With  wann  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow,  And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face    Tihu  Andron.  iii.  f . 

He  wiB  Biake  ibe  face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night  Ront.  and  Jul.  iii.  a. 

Beieg  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face iv.  i. 

Aa  1  tcQ  fOQ  that,  I  'U  ne*er  look  you  i'  the  &ce  again JtUius  Cttsar,  L  a. 

Their  hats  axe  phscked  about  their  ears,  And  half  their  faoes  boned  in  their  cloaks  ....      ii.  1. 

Hoe  love  been  Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces  Even  from  darkness     ....      ii.  1. 

(\  eowwd  that  I  am,  to  live  so  loitg,  To  see  my  best  Meod  ta'en  before  my  face  I     .    .    .    .      v.  3. 

Tlcre 's  00  an  To  End  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face Macbeth^  \.  ^. 

Ysor  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  nutters i.  5. 

Fahe  face  most  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know i.  7. 

DvfcaesB  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb.  When  living  light  should  kiss  it ii.  4< 

Uafce  oar  fsoes  vizards  to  our  hearts.  Disguising  what  they  are iii.  2. 

Kew  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows  Strike  heaven  on  the  £ace iv.  3. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly    ....     HamUU  i-  2. 

Sim  yoa  not  his  face  ?  —  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up   .... i.  2. 

He  bOs  to  such  perusal  of  my  fikce  As  he  would  draw  it ii.  i. 

My  old  friend  !  thy  lace  is  valanoed  since  I  saw  thee  Ust ii- 2. 

God  has  givea  yon  one  face,  and  yon  make  yourselves  another iii.  i. 

I  BiBe  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face.  And  after  we  will  both  our  )udgements  join iii.  2. 

Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy !     .    .     iii.  2. 

Ar  yon  Hke  the  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart  ? iv.  7. 

Thos  canst  tell  why  one^s  nose  stands  i*  the  middle  on  *s  face  ?  —  No King  Ltar^  i.  5. 

I  have  sees  better  &ees  in  my  time  Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see ii.  a. 

Yos  are  DOC  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  Blows  in  your  fiice iv.  a. 

Bek^  yood  simpering  dame.  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow iv.  6. 

VasdiisafaceTobeopposedagainstthe  warring  winds? iv.  7. 

Aa  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome'er  their  hands  are Ant.  and  CUo.'n.  b. 

Bendmg  down  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued  To  penetrative  shame iv.  14. 

Hiifsoe  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein  stuck  A  sun  and  moon v*  3* 

Aliboogh  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent  Of  the  king's  looks CymbtUtu,  i.  i. 

There  's  busioess  in  these  faoes.    Why  so  sadly  Greet  yon  our  victory  ? v.  5. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  ....     PericUs,  i.  1. 

Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view  Her  countless  glory i.  i. 

How  dsrst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  iace  ? i-  2. 

Apisst  the  face  of  death,  1  sought  the  purchase  of  a  gkxious  beauty i.  2. 

Her  bee  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  adl  wonder i.  2. 

She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes iv.  a. 

Faczx>.  —  Brave  not  me  :  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved 7«m.  o/the  Skmo^  iv.  3. 

FAaLmr.  —  I  will  sonaething  affect  the  letter,  for  it  aigues  facility  ....     Low't  L.  Last,  iv.  3. 

Why,  be  drinks  yoo,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk Othello^  ii.  3- 

Facixvxioits.  —  He  *s  of  a  roost  fadnerious  sfMrit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  .  .  AQU  JVei/j  ii.  3. 
FacnoK.  —  I  win  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'errun  thee  with  policy      As  You  Likeli^v.  i . 

Such  aa  apprehendoo  May  tarn  the  tide  of  iiearful  (action i  //tmry  IF.  W.  i. 

I  wiQ  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools    .    .    .     Trci.  attd  Crtu.  ii.  1 

A  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon ii.  3- 

Their  firactioa  is  more  oar  wish  than  their  fiiction ii*  3 

Hamlet  is  of  the  fibction  that  is  wronged;  His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy  .    .     HamUi,  v.  a. 

FActrLTtss.  — As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were  More  than  they  were  in  note     AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

Other  gambol  fiMntlties  a*  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body      ...  a  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

This  Doocao  Hath  borne  hb  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  office    Macbeth,  \.  7. 
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Facultiss.— Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  Tety  fiKolties  of  eyes  and  «an  Hmmlet,  \L  a. 
Faculty. — Grew  like  the  summer  graa»,  fastest  by  night.  Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  (acuity  Henry  V.  Li. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite  in  Acuity  1  .  .  Hamlti^  iL  a. 
Fadgs.  — We  will  have,  if  this  Cadge  not,  an  antique Lav^t  L.  Lost,y.%. 

How  will  this  iadge  ?  my  master  loves  her  dearly Twelfth  Nighty  iu  a. 

Fading.  — Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end.  Fading  in  music    .    .     Mer.  0/  Vemice,  iii.  a. 

With  sudt  delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  fadings,  *  jump  her  and  thump  her'  Winter^  s  TaU^  iv.  4. 
Fail.  —  Oft  expectation  (ails,  and  meet  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises  .    .    .    .    AUU  Well,  ii.  1. 

Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid :  And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done  3  Henry  VI,  iii.  3. 

We  (ail !     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place.  And  we  'U  not  ^  .    .    .     .    Mtubetk^  L  7. 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjured  From  thy  great  £sil Cymbeluu^  iii.  4. 

Fain.  —  Which  the  poor  heart  w^uld  fkin  deny,  and  dare  not' Macbeth^  v.  3. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  slee(^  ....  HamUt,  iiu  a. 
Faint.  —  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood Mid,  A^.  Dream^  it.  a. 

But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so,  Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go    .    .    .  Richard  II.  iL  i. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless.  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begoot      a  Henry  /I'.i.  1. 

It  faints  me,  to  think  what  follows Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  wmnen  bear Com.  0/ Errors^  x.  t. 

Faintnkss  consiraineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 
Fair.  —  So  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty   .  Two  Gen,  0/  Veron^  u,  1. 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she ;  The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her iv.  a. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  ?    For  beauty  lives  with  kindness W.  a. 

Is  she  not  passing  fair  ?  —  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is iv.  4. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground Merry  tViveSf  ii.  2. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good Aieas./or  Meat,  ui,  i. 

My  decayed  fair  A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair Com,  o/£rrorSf  IL  i. 

Most  foul,  most  fair  !  farewell.  Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity !  .    .    .    .    Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair,  To  feel  only  looking  on  fairost  of  fair  L,  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Never  paint  me  now :  Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow iv.  1. 

Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit iv.  1. 

My  beauty  will  be  saved  by  merit !    O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days!      .......      iv.  1. 

By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infisllible ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauiteous iv.  i. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air ......•••     iv.  3. 

Of  all  complexions  the  culled  sovereignty  Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek     ....     iv.  3. 

I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here iv.  3. 

Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book y.  a. 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word.  Of  wondrous  virtues Mer.  qf  Venice,  L  1. 

Stood  as  fair  As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet  For  my  a£Fection iL  i. 

Fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true,  And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself      ....      iL  6. 

Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death iv.  i. 

Those  that  she  makes  diir  she  scarce  makes  honest At  Vom  Like  It,  i.  3. 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  £iir.  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it iL  7. 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she iii.  a. 

Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make  me  honest iii.  3. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Upon  the  footing  of  our  land,  Send  fiiir-play  orders  and  make  compromise    .    .    .  Idn^  ^ohn,  v.  1. 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world,  Let  me  have  audience v.  a. 

We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply :  We  offer  fair ;  take  it  advisedly  .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

Exceeding  wise,  fair.spoken,  and  persuading Henry  VI II.  iv.  a. 

From  all  parts  ihey  are  coming.  As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here ! v.  4. 

Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair  company ! TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  t. 

Fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide  them  t iiL  i. 

Fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  !  —  Dear  lord,  yon  are  full  of  fair  words iii.  i. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  Romeo  and  fuliet,  L  1. 

We  musi,  not  dare  To  imitate  them  :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair      ....    Timon  qf  Athens,  i.  a. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  :  Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air Macbeth^  L  1. 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen L3. 
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Fail  —  She  aerer  yet  was  foolish  that  WM  fair OtheUaf\\.i. 

If  she  be  fair  abd  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it ii.  1. 

She  that  was  ever  £ur  and  never  proud.  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud  ....      ii.  i. 
T1k»^  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun.  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  .      ii.  3. 

0  thoQ  weed.  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet ! iv.  a. 

Faiitx.— Your  company  is  fiiirer  than  honest Meat,  for  Meat.  vt.  "^ 

More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself     .    .    .  Lave*s  L.  Lost^  iv.  1. 

And  she  is  &ur,  and,  ^rer  than  that  word,  Of  wondrous  virtues Mer.  0/ yenice,\.  i. 

Farerihas  toogoe  can  name  thee,  let  me  have  Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Faniis.  — We  *11  dress  Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white     .    ,  Mtrry  lyives^  iv.  4. 

h  «as  told  me  I  should  be  rich,  by  tl»e  fairies IViMier's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

9>e  is  the  fairies*  midwife,  and  she  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  Rom.  dr*  yiti.  i.  4. 
FAianrcs^  — We  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart,  If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  Lovers  L.  LosU  v.  2. 
FAiiirBss.~If  she  be  (air  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one 's for  use,  the  other  useth  it  Othello^  ii.  1. 

Besides  thai  book  of  wiving,  Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Faibt.—  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek  The  squirrel's  hoard.    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Nov,  until  the  break  of  day.  Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray v.  1. 

Tlea  00  planets  strike.  No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm Hamlet^  i.  1. 

FaiTK. — For  wh<»e  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  &ith  luto  a  thousand  oaths  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.y.  4. 

Belter  have  none  Than  plural  faith  which  is  too  much  by  one v.  4. 

Tboa  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  bve,  For  such  is  a  friend  now v.  4. 

Sow  doch  thy  honour  stand.  In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic.  As  firm  as  faith  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  a. 

Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  hb  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  hb  hat MmcH  Ado,  \.  i. 

Beauty  b  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  foith  melteth  into  blood ii.  1. 

Hovdtall  I  swear  to  love?  Ah,  never  &ith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed!  Love*s  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth iv.  3. 

Now  prove  Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  fruth  not  torn iv.  3. 

Bcariflg  the  badge  of  £rith,  to  prove  them  true Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Bnparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  n<^  know,  Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear iii.  a. 

Th^  are  wane  To  keep  obliged  bith  unforfeited Mer.  of  yenice,  ii.  6. 

Thoe  aioaoat  makest  roe  waver  in  my  faith  To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras iv.  1. 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  fiuth  And  ne'er  a  true  one v.  i. 

A  dnng  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh  .  .  v.  i. 
Hb  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet.  His  fiiith,  hb  sweet  disaster  .  .  .  Aii*s  fVeli,  i.  i. 
Vnfeld  the  passion  of  my  love,  Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith     .    Twelfth  Nighi,  i.  4. 

It  b  fus  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him ii.  3. 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear v.  1. 

Whose  lioandation  b  piled  upon  hb  fruth Winter* t  Tale,  i  2. 

That  sly  devil.  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  bith King  John,  ii.  i. 

Speaks  not  from  her  faith,  But  from  her  need iii.  i. 

O.  if  xhoQ  grant  my  need.  Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith iii.  i. 

That  need  mast  needs  infer  thb  principle.  That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need    .    .     iii.  i. 

0  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ;  Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down  I  iii  i. 
Deep-fwora  fiuth,  peace,  amity,  true  love.  Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves     .    .     iii.  1. 

1  may  di^oin  my  hand,  but  not  my  £uth.  —  So  makest  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith      .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith 1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

There  *s  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune iii.  3. 

As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosom  sat.  Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty  .  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 
For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog  ....  ii.  3. 
Why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me,  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ?    .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 

Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

Renoandng  dean  The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Let  fips  do  what  hands  do ;  They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair  Romeo  and  Jnlitt,  i.  5. 

Tliere  *s  no  trust.  No  hrith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjured iii.  a. 

My  horinnd  b  on  earth,  my  £siitb  in  heaven iii.  5. 

There  are  no  tridcs  in  plain  and  simple  faith    . Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  a. 
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Faith.  —  At  no  time  broke  my  foith,  would  not  betny  The  devU  to  his  fiellow  .    .    .  MaciHk,  it.  s- 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  roe iTint  Lt^r^  i*  •• 

By  the  faith  of  man»  I  know  my  pricei  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place Otkeiloy  L  i. 

Faith-brbach.  —  Now  minutely  revolu  upbraid  hit  iaith-breach Macbeth^  ▼.  2. 

Faithful.  —  Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  *11  faithful  prove  .  *  .  Love's  L.  Lest,  iv.  2. 
As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night  .    .    .  Richard  III.  L  4. 

Faithfully. —As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil KiHgJ«kM^\.\. 

0  gentle  Romeo,  If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully Romec  and  Juliet^  ii.  2. 

Falcon.  ~  And  follies  doth  emmew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl iUa*.  for  Mnu.  'n\.  \, 

My  ^con  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty Tom,  9/ the  Skrew,  iv.  t. 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  Against  a  bird Rkhard  It .  x.  -i. 

So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons 3  Henry  Vi.  i.  4. 

A  ^con,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  ...    .    Macbeth^  iL  4. 

Fall. —This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise Mid.  N.  Dreamy  va.  %, 

Seeking  sweet  favours  for  tliis  hateful  fool,  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her  ...  .  it.  1. 
It  oft  falls  out.  To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean  .  Meat,  far  Meeu.  iL  4. 
It  so  falls  out  That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it     .    MmcH  Ado^  iv.  i. 

If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering Mer.  0/  yeaice^  L  2. 

An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him i.  2. 

1  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me.  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  At  You  Like  lU  iii.  5. 

I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls Ali^s  fVel/^'ty.  i. 

That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall Twelfth  Nighty  L  1. 

But  foils  into  abatement  and  low  price.  Even  in  a  minute L  s. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ;  His  time  is  spent Richard  I  J.  n.  1. 

Then,  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right iiL  2. 

He  that  hath  su£fored  this  disordered  spring  Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf  .  .  iiL  4. 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?  .  .  .  iiL  4. 
He  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge,  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er     ...  a  Henry  IV,  L  i. 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot,  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man Henry  K  iL  a. 

This  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  hke  Another  ^1  of  man iL  2. 

I  pray  you,  fall  to:  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  yon  can  eat  a  leek v.  1. 

I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening.  And  no  man  see  me  more  .    Henry  VIII.  iii  2. 

Nips  his  root,  And  then  he  foils,  as  I  do iiL  a. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  foils  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again iiL  2. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me.    Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition    .     iii.  2. 

Rise  and  stand ;  Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? Remeo  and  Juliety  iiL  3. 

O,  what  a  foil  was  there,  my  countrymen  I  Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  o£  us  fell  down  ynlins  desar^  iiL  au 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other Macbeth,  L  7. 

There'saspedalprovidencein  the  fall  of  a  sparrow Hamlet,  v,^ 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

Fallacy.  — Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  *11  entertain  the  off ered  fallacy  Com.  of  Errors,  iL  a. 
Fallen.  —  Why,  she,  O,  she  is  fallen  Into  a  pit  of  ink  t Mnch  Ado,'vt,  \. 

Fallen  am  I  in  dask  uneven  way,  And  here  will  rest  roe Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  s. 

Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

He  's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she  '11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger    At  Yon  Like  It,  iiL  5. 

Am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last  action?  do  I  not  bate? \  Henry  IV.  \\\.i. 

Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily,  That  we  have  had  no  time   .    .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf MacbetJk, 'w»  1. 

O,  withered  is  the  gariand  of  the  war,  The  Soulier's  pole  is  fallen    ....     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

Fallible.— This  is  most  fallible,  the  worm 's  an  odd  worm v.  a. 

Fa  LUNG.  —  Who,  foiling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report  A/Sr*r..^  Meat.  iL  3. 

Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  foiling  in  love Much  Ado,  iLi. 

Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? As  You  Like  It^  \.  a. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  for  !  't  is  virtue :  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws     .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

*T  is  a  cruelty  To  load  a  foiling  man v.  s- 

Falung-off.  —  O  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there  I Hamlet^'x.  ^ 

False.  —  As  for  you,  Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true     .    .    .  Mea*.for  Meeu»  iL  4. 
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Falss.  —  TboQ  art  false  in  all.  And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack  .    .    C^m.  ^  Errort^  iv.  4. 
It  ii  proved  already  that  yon  are  little  better  than  false  knaves. Muck  Ads^  iv.  3. 

I  say  10  yoo,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves iv.  a. 

We  to  cwTKlves  (MTove  ialse.  By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  tnie  .  .  .  ,  Ltrvt's  L.  Losty\.  2. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fidse  As  stairs  of  sand  1     .    .    .      Mer.  qf  Vgnic*^  v.  a. 

II  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  tme  gentleman  may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend    Winttr^t  TaU^  v.  a. 

II  she  did  pfaiy  ^ke,  the  fault  was  hers King  yohn^'y.  \. 

1  «a  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  tme  cause  the  false  way  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  t. 
Yo«  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtlul :  I  never  was  nor  never  will  be  false  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 
Lex  memory.  From  false  to  false,  among  fabe  maids  in  love,  Upbraid  my  lalsehood  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  a. 

As  bhc  As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth,  As  fox  to  lamb ,     iii.  a. 

WoaU  yoa  have  me  False  to  my  nature?    Rather  say  1  play  The  man  I  am    .    .   Coriolanus^  iii.  a. 

Cannot  is  false,  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ytUitu  Ctetar^  ii.  x 

Wookist  not  play  false.  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Falie  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know i.  7. 

A  fdae  creation.  Proceeding  (rom  the  heat-oppressed  brain ii.  i. 

It  BBst  foUow,  as  the  night  the  day.  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man  .    .    .     HttmUU  i.  3. 

Makes  marriage-vows  As  false  as  dicers*  oaths iii.  4. 

Fake  of  heart,  l^t  of  ear,  bkwdy  of  hand :  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth  ....  King  Lear^  iii.  4. 
He  hash  a  person  and  a  smooth  di^xwe  To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false   Othello^  i.  3. 

Falsbhood.  —  Did  beget  of  him  A  falsehood  in  its  contrary  as  great  As  my  trust  was .     Tempett^  i.  3. 

Fabehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent,  Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate  T.  G.  0/  V.  iii.  a. 

Whea  1  protest  true  loyalty  to  her,  She  twiu  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend     ....      iv.  a. 

No  Ban  that  hath  a  name  By  fiUsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .    .    .     Com.  0/  Errort,  ii.  i. 

I  shall  be  forsvrom.  which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,  if  1  love  ....  LoveU  L.  Lost^  i.  a. 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart :  O,  what  a  goodly  outside  £ilsehood  hath  I    Mtr.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  coob  fire Kingyohn.vA,  1. 

Vkilo  thy  consuming  canker  eau  bis  fiUsehood i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Your  bait  ol  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth Hamlet^  ii.  t. 

Fabebood  Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars Cymbetine,  iii.  6. 

Bitter  tortnre  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood v.  5. 

Falssxksa  caiuiot  come  from  thee ;  for  thou  kwk'st  Modest  as  justice Pericles^  v.  1. 

Falstaft  sweats  to  death.  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along i  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

Nov  1  nemcmber  roe,  his  name  is  Falstaff i>>  4« 

Fvemptorfly  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff:  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish    .    .      ii.  4- 

If  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack v.  4. 

Jack  Falstaff  with  my  ^miliars,  John  with  my  brothers  and  sisters a  Heury  IV.  ii.  a. 

Howmight  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours? ii.  a. 

Fami.  —  Stvune  bath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ;  HI  deeds  are  doubled    .    C^m.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs.  Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies Much  Ado^  v.  3. 

So  the  fife  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  gkmous  fame v.  3. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives.  Live  registered LcveU  L.  L<nt,  i.  i. 

Too  nnich  to  know,  » to  know  nought  but  lame i.  i* 

Yon  are  not  ignorant,  alMellii^  lame  Doth  noise  abroad ii.  i. 

Confoonds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds,  And  in  no  sense  is  meet  Tarn.  0/tke  ShreWy  v.  a. 

Ftad  what  yoa  seek.  That  fame  may  cry  you  loud AU^s  IVeil^W.  i. 

I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  in  the  cicar  sky  of  fame  o*ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element  iv.  3. 

I  woakl  give  all  my  fsme  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

How  nrach  he  wrongs  his  fame.  Despairing  of  his  own  arm*s  fortitude!  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Pardon  my  abuse :  I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited ii*  3- 

His  btatt  lives  in  the  world*  his  shame  in  you iy.  4. 

I  say,  withoat  characters,  fame  lives  long     . Richard  III.  iii.  1 . 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ;  For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life  iii.  i. 

Havii^  his  ear  foil  of  his  airy  fame.  Grows  dainty  ol  his  worth Troi.  mnd  Creu.  i.  3. 

B«  what  the  repining  enemy  commends.  That  breath  fome  blows i.  3* 

OnwhoaebrightcrestFame  with  her  loud'stOyes  Cries, 'This  is  he' iv.  5. 
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Fams.  —  The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  faime  unparalleled  .    CorMatms^  ▼.  a. 

The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in  This  orb  o*  the  earth v.  6. 

Outlive  thy  father's  days.  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise!    .    .    .     Titus  Andrtn.  \.  1. 

He  lives  in  iaxat  that  died  in  virtue's  cause L  i. 

For  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  £une,  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds Hamhtt  iv.  4. 

A  maid  That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame OtkelU^  ii.  i. 

Famed.  —  You  find  him  evenly  derived  From  his  most  famed  of  famous  ancestors  .    .  Htttry  V.  ii.  4. 

Your  grace  hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous ;  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  .  .  s  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 
Familiar.  —  It  is  a  familiar  beast  toman,  and  signifies  love    .    .    ' Merry  Wives  ^x.  x. 

Though  't  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest .    .    .  Meas./or  Meat.  i.  4. 

Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar,  And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently   ....     MuckAde^Y.^. 

Love  is  a  familiar;  Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love   ....  Lcv^s  L.  Lcst^  i.  a. 

To  make  modem  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless AWt  WelL^W.  %. 

As  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog;  and  he  holds  his  place ^  Henry  JV.\\.  r. 

May  be  As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us v.  a. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose.  Familiar  as  his  garter Henry  V,  i  1. 

They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  podcets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchers .    .     tii.  a. 

Our  names,  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words <▼•  3> 

Away  with  him  !  he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue ;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  —  It  is  familiar,  —  but  at  the  author's  drift    .     TroL  and  Creu.  in.  3. 

Time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  lame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ...     iiL  3. 

That  we  have  been  familiar,  Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison Cori^lanuSy  v.  a. 

Not  with  such  familiar  instances.  Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference   .    yulims  Ceewr^  hr.  a. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot  once  start  roe Macbeth,  v.  S' 

Be  thou  fimiiliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used OtkeUot  ii.  3. 

Familiarity. —  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt Merry  IVives^  i.  t. 

Better  known  to  you  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes    ....    Ai/^s  tVeli,  v.  2. 

To  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people 3  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

FAMiLiARLV.^Talks  as  £uniliariy  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  <rf  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  Kingjohm^  iL  j. 
Famink.  —  Wu  the  very  genius  of  famine 2  Henry  I V.  u\.  z. 

Should  famine,  sword,  and  fire  Crouch  for  employment Henry  V.  i.  ProL 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .    .    .  R^meo  and  Jnliet^  v.  1. 

Here  let  them  lie  Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive.  Till  famine  cling  thee v.  5. 

E'en  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth  famine Ant.  and  Clec.  \.  z. 

Famished.  —  I  am  famished  in  hb  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,,  ii,  a. 
Famous.  —  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so    All*s  Well,  \.  i. 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  fomous  by  their  birth.  Renowned  for  their  deeds     .    .  Richard  II.  it  i. 

We  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  worki i  Henry  VI.  iK.  j. 

So  faimous,  So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

Fam.  —An  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan    .    .    .1  Henry  IV,  Ii.  3. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,  With  divers-coloured  fans  .  .  .  .Ant  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 
FANass.— Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  i. 

Look  you  arm  >*ourself  To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will Mid.  ff.  Dream^  i.  1. 

An  old  hat  and  *  the  humour  of  forty  fiincies '  pricked  in 't  for  a  fieather  .   Tarn,  o/tlu  Shrew,  m.  a. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  o£  nine IVmter't  TaUt  iiL  a. 

However  we  do  praise  ourselves,  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm     .    .  TiDelftk  Mighty  ii.  4. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone.  Of  sorriest  fandes  your  companions  making  ? Macbeth^  lit.  a. 

She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fiincies.  That  keep  her  from  her  rest v.  3. 

Fancy.  —  A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter  To  an  unsettled  fancy  core  thy  brains!    Tempest,  ».  t. 

Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them     ....      Meas./or  Mens,  ii.  a. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him Mnch  Ado^  iii.  a. 

A  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises iii  a. 

Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath iiu  a. 

He  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is iii.  a. 

This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight Love's  L.  Lost^  i  t. 
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Favct.  —  SBeOing  oat  the  odorileroiu  ilowcrs  of  fancy,  the  )erki  o£  inveotioD     Lmt^s  L,  Losi^  iv.  a. 

Dreura  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  ftncy's  followers Afid.  N.  Drtam^  i.  i. 

Tell  De  where  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the.^rt  or  in  the  bead  ? Mtr.  0/  Venice^  iii.  3. 

Fancy  dies  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.    Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell iii.  2. 

Pacing  throogh  the  forest,  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
If  ever.  —  as  that  ever  may  be  near,  —  You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy  .    .     iii.  5. 

Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worthless  fiuKy Tarn,  o/tke  SkrtWf  Indue,  t. 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other ii.  1. 

Now  he *s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy  Must  sanctify  his  reliques AU^t  iy*U/\.  \. 

Pardon,  my  gradous  lord ;  for  I  submit  My  bncy  to  your  eyes ii.  3. 

Wt  most  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak iv.  i. 

As  aO  inpediments  in  Cincy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy v.  3. 

So  fon  of  shapes  is  fancy  That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical Twelfth  Nighty  \.  \. 

Let  &ttcy  sull  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ;  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  !     .    .    .    .     iv.  t. 

Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation  Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy  .    .    .   Winter**  TaU^  ii.  3. 

Make  yo«rself  mirth  with  your  particular  &ncy,  And  leave  me  out  on 't  .    .    .      Henry  VUI.  ii.  3. 

I  aia  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams  Possess  your  fancy iv.  a. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul .  *  .    .    .    .     Trot,  and  Crtss.  v.  a. 

1  have  lived  To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes  And  the  buildings  of  my  hincy    .    .    Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 

Cosdy  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  6incy ;  rich,  not  gaody  .      Hamlet ^  i.  3. 

I  knew  Um,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  )est,  of  most  excellent  fapcy v.  i . 

Three  of  the  carriages,  in  &ith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy v.  a. 

May  aQ  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck  Upon  my  hateful  lifts King  Lear^  iv.  a. 

O'er-pictaring  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  ftncy  outwork  nature Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Nature  wants  staff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fiincy v.  a. 

Fahcv-niKB. — ^The  imperial  votaress  passed  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  r. 
FascT-MONGBK.  —  If  I  could  meet  that  fancywnonger,  I  would  give  him  some  As  You  Likt  It^  iii.  a. 
Fictcv-siCK.  —  All  fancy-«ick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love  .  .  Mid,  N.  Drtam^  iii  a. 
Faxks.  ~  For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse  Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie  Cymbetine^  iv.  a. 
FaisG.  —  Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  3. 

The  icy  &ng  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind A$  You  Like  It^  ii.  1. 

By  the  very  bngs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play Twelfth  Nighty  i.  s* 

Destraction  fang  mankind  I Timon  of  Athens^vt.i. 

Faiklzo.  —  Be  not  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment  Nobler  than  that  it  covers  .  Cymbeline^  v.  4. 
Fajstasiss.  —  I  ni  streak  her  eyes,  And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies.    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  sodi  seething  brains.  Such  shaping  fantasies v.  1. 

Tboo  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies.  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  Juliue  Cetsar^  ii.  1. 
Favtastic.  —  To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  time  .     *    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  7. 

Play*  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  .    .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Or  waHow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinkmg  on  fiintastic  summer's  heat  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Faxtastical.  —  Hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  }ig,  and  full  as  fantastical   ....    Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 

His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes ii.  3. 

The  adkoolmaster  ia  exceeding  fantastical ;  too  too  vain,  too  too  vain  ....  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Faxitastical,  apish,  riullow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  .    »    *    ,    As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  a. 

So  full  ofshaipes  is  fancy  That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical Twelfth  Nighty  i.  i. 

Are  ye  fimtaMical,  or  that  indeed  Which  outwardly  ye  show? Macbeth^  \.i. 

Bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies Othello,  \\.  i. 

Faktasticobs.  —  Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoet Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4. 

Faktasv.  —  Fie  on  sinful  fantasy !     Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  I Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Stcricn  the  impression  of  her  fantasy  With  bracelets  of  thy  hair Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy?     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Art  thou  sdive?    Or  is  it  fantasy  that  plays  upon  our  eyesight? 1  Henry  lY.  v.  4. 

Children  of  an  idle  brain.  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Thtogs  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy :  I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors .    .   Julius  Casar,  iii.  3. 

You  tremble  and  look  pale :  Is  not  thb  something  more  than  fantasy  ? Hamlet,  \.i. 

For  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  £une,  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds iv.  4. 

Fat.— Andbeingfiip,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered Merry  H^iveSf  \.  i. 
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Fardel.  —  There  it  that  in  this  fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard  ....  WmUr's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Who  would  fardels  beaTi  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? HamUt^'m.  i. 

Fardingalbs.— Caps  and  golden  rings,  With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  Tarn,  ffthg  Skrtw^  it.  3. 
Farkwbll,  sweet  playfellow:  pray  thou  for  us Mid,  /^.  Drtam^i.  1. 

After  them«  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell AU^s  WeUf'n.  i. 

Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone Twti/tM  N^ki^  ii.  3. 

Let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  And  loving  farewell Richard  J  I,  i.  3. 

He  should  have  had  a  vdume  of  forewells 1.4. 

Farewell  at  once,  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever.  —  Well,  we  may  meet  again iL  a. 

Since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you.  Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already    .    .  Richard  HI,  i.  a. 

Farewell  to  the  little  good  ]rou  bear  me.     Farewell !  a  long  farewell  I  .    .    .    .    Htnry  VI li.  iii.  a. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing Tr^u  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  many  farewells  as  be.  stars  in  heaven iv.  4. 

O,  now,  for  ever  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  I  iJMrewell  content ! OtheUa,  iiL  3. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue  I iii.  3. 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump,  The  siMnt-stirring  drum  I iii.  3* 

Farewell !    Othello^s  occupation  's  gone  I iii.  3. 

Seek  no  colour  for  your  going.  But  bid  farewell,  and  go Ami.  as$d  Cleo»  i.  3. 

Farmbr.— Not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  fanner's  fire  Tom.  ^tht  Shrrw^  L  3. 

Here's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty.    ......    Macbetky  ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  b^gar  ? King  Ltar^  iv.  6. 

Fashion.— I  have  forgot  to  court ;  Besides,  the  iashioo  of  the  time  b  changed  Two  Gen,  ^Verena.,  iii.  i. 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch.  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  I v.  4. 

The  pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear     ....  Com,  ^ Errors^  i.   t. 

Know  my  aspect.  And  iashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks ii.  a. 

Very  easily  possible :  he  wean  his  foith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat Muck  Ado^  i.  s. 

The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it i.  a. 

What  &sh ion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of  ? .•••••..       ii.  a. 

I  would  fain  have  it  a  match,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it iL  a. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall  be  absent ii.  2. 

Lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  douUet ii.  3. 

Not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fiuhions  As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable iii.  a. 

Thou  knowest  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  doakf  is  nothing  to  a  man    ...     iii.  3. 

1  mean,  the  £uh  ion. —  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion iii.  3. 

But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is? iii.  3. 

I  see  that  the  £uhion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man iiL  3. 

Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too  ? iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion iii.  3. 

Your  gown  *s  a  most  rare  fiuhion,  f  &ith .     iii.  4. 

For  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on 't iii.  4. 

Doubt  not  but  success  Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape iv.  x. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted.  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases .    .  Loot^s  L.  LoU^  i.  >. 

A  moat  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight i.  «. 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days.  For  lutive  blood  is  counted  painting  now ....      iv.  3. 

This  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband Mtr,  0/ Vonict^X,  ^^ 

Thoubutlead'stthisfashionof  thy  malice  To  the  last  hour  of  act iv.  x. 

It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns    .  At  Yam  Like  It^  i.  1. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ...       ii.  3. 

This  shepherd's  passion  Is  much  upon  my  fashion ii-  4. 

But  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you  too  for  your  society iit.  2. 

You  must  not  look  so  sour.  —  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab  .    .    .     Tarn,  e/the  Skrettt,  ii.  1. 

I  like  it  not :  Old  fashions  please  me  best .      iii.  ,* 

Infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins iiL  «. 

'T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion iiL  a. 

You  bid  me  make  it  orderiy  and  well.  According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time >v.  3. 

Here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify iv.  3] 

Like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  .     All*t  U^eil,  i.  ,* 
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Fasmiov.  — Whose  coQsUodes  Expire  before  their  fashioot AU^t  U^eU/x.  2. 

This  is  the  old  fi^hioQ ;  you  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  tome  diaoord     .    .    ,%  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^. 

Cune  ever  in  the  rearward  o£  the  fashion iit.  a. 

1  win  deeply  pot  the  fashion  on.  And  wear  it  In  my  heart v.  2. 

Dtat  it  is  DOC  be  de  fashion  pour  lea  ladie6  of  France Htnry  V.  v.  a. 

Ii  is  DOC  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France  to  kiss  before  they  arc  married v.  3. 

I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's  bshion v.  a. 

Is  this  the  guise.  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailotB,  To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  .  Richard  III.  i.  a. 

An  afl  men  were  o'  my  mind,  —  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion Trot,  and  Creu.  ii.  3. 

Qmte  oat  o£  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  In  monumental  mockery iiL  3. 

To  fashion  in  My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true iv.  4. 

Nothing  dse  holds  fashion « v.  a. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  yoa  What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day  7ulius  Ctemrt  i.  a. 

If  en  nuy  coostme  things  alter  their  fashion,  Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves      i.  3. 

Fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented.  Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities    .    .      ii.  1. 

HoU  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood,  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature ....      Hamleit  i.  3. 

He  hath  importuned  me  with  love  In  honourable  ^hion i.  3. 

These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages ii.  a. 

The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony H.  a. 

The  gbkss  of  &sbion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers iii.  i. 

Wberecm  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus  From  fashion  of  himself iii.  1. 

Dost  thon  think  Alexander  looked  oUhb  fashion  i' the  earth  ? v.  i. 

All  with  me 's  meet  that  I  can  fashion  fit King  Lear^  i.  a. 

1  do  sot  Uke  the  fashion  of  your  garments iii.  6. 

I  prattle  out  of  foshion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforts Othelh^  ii.  x. 

Let  *s  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  tu     Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  15. 

Poor  I  aan  stale,  a  garment  out  of  foshion CymheiitUf  iii.  4. 

I  win  begin  The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  within v.  i. 

Fashion ABLB.  —  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable Tinunef  Athens^  \.  \, 

Like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Fashionsd.  —  Swayed  and  fiuhioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  C(^>y  and  boc^.  That  fashioned  others a  Henry  1 V.  ii.  3. 

Lie  like  ofie  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashioned  Into  what  pitch  he  please     .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle iv.  a. 

Fashionxxc  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting Mitch  Ado^nx.  z. 

Fashioning  our  humours  Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents Ltrve's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

FAsmoN-MONGiMG.  —  Scambling,  out-feeing,  fashjon-monging  boys Mnch  Adc.y.  u 

Fast.— To  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing  7V»  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  1. 

Have  punished  me  With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans ii.  4> 

Snrieitisthefetherofmuchfest Meas. /or  Meas.  \.  %. 

Yon  have  nostomach  having  broke  your  fast Com.  0/ Errors/x.  t. 

We  that  know  what  *t  is  to  fest  and  pray  Are  penitent  for  your  defenlt  to-day i.  a. 

^le  chat  doch  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner i.  a. 

I  wiB  pronounce  your  sentence :  you  shall  fast  with  bran  and  water    ....  Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  t. 

Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  pardoned i.  a. 

To  aeU  a  bargain  well  b  as  cunning  as  fiut  and  k>ose iii.  i. 

Can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young ;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies     ....     iv.  3. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifVy  mind Mer.  0/  Venice^  if.  5. 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast Richard  II.  xx.  \. 

The  pleasoie  that  some  fathers  feed  upon,  Is  my  strict  fast ii.  i. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

D«K>a«ed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  nigh^  And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires    Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Wik  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on  the  issue  ? Othello,  x.  3. 

Fastbo  —  When  you  fested,  it  was  presently  afVer  dinner Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  i . 

Fastihc.  —  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  6wting,  in  respect  of  her  breath iii.  1. 

Down  on  yow  kneca,  And  thaak  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  ,    ,    At  You  Likt  It^  iii.  5. 
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Fasting.  —  How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride ,  While  pride  is  fasting  I  .  Tret,  and  Cress.  iSL  3. 
Fat. —They  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop Merty  tfttfts^  ir.  $, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.    He  bates  our  sacrad  natioo  .    .  Mrr.  </*  fVMcr,  L  3. 

Cram  's  with  praise,  and  make  *s  As  fat  as  tame  things WmUr^s  TaU^  \.  2. 

Come  out  of  that  hx  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little 1  Henry  I V,  iL  4. 

One  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old :  God  help  the  while  ! iL  4. 

If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved ii.  4« 

Let 's  away ;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay ; iii.  2. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day,  Though  nuny  dearer v.  4. 

Would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts  With  this  crammed  reason Tr0u  and  Cms.  iL  2. 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride.  And  add  more  coals  to  Caneer u.  3. 

O,  how  this  villany  Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thouglits  of  it  1 Titns  Afutrcn.  iii.  f . 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ;  Sleek-headed  men yniius  Cmsar^  i.  2. 

We  (at  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots HamUt^  iv.  3. 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service,  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table  .  .  iv.  3. 
Fatal.  ~  Art  thou  not,  faul  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight  ? Machetk,X\.  \^ 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman.  Which  gives  the  stem*st  good-night      ...      ii.  2. 

I  fear  you  ;  for  you  are  fatal  then  When  your  eyes  roll  so OtktlU,  v.  2. 

Fate.  —  Stand  &st,  good  Fate,  to  his  hanging :  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable    TVm/rjf,  i.  1. 

You  fools  I  I  and  my  fellows  Are  ministers  of  Fate iii.  3. 

Whom  the  fates  have  nuuiced  To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap    ....  C^m,  ^ Errors^  \.  1. 

Then  (ate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  £ail     ....    Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

Approach,  ye  Furies  felll  O  Fates,  come,  come,  Cut  thread  and  thrum v.  i. 

According  to  Fates  and  Destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings Mtr,  9/  Venice^  ii.  2. 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours Twelfth  Ni^fU^  ii.  1. 

0  God!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate.  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  a  Henry  IV.  iii.  t. 

By  cruel  fate.  And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  (ickle  wheel Henry  V.  iii.  6^ 

Despite  of  fate.  To  my  determined  time  thou  g&vest  new  date i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide :  It  boots  not  to  resist     .    .    .     s  Henry  VI,  iv.  3. 
'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  That  virtue  must  go  through  .    .  Henry  Vill.  i.  2. 

Heisaman,  setting  his  fate  aside,  Of  comely  virtues Timtn  of  Atkens^^'^vi- S- 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates JiUms  Ceuar^  L  2. 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  To  have  thee  crowned Macbeth^  \.  5. 

Where  our  fate.  Hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seise  us ii.  3. 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list.  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance! iii.  1. 

Must  embrace  the  fate  Of  that  dark  hour iiL  i. 

1  Ml  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  bte iv.  1. 

Our  will  and  (ates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  .    .    .    .    Handet^xu^  %^ 

Not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds  in  unknown  fate OtkelU^  ii.  i. 

But,  O  vain  boast  I  Who  can  control  his  fate  ? ▼.  2. 

Do  not  please  sharp  fate  To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows Ant^andCUo.ve.  14. 

Father.  ~  Full  (athom  five  thy  Either  lies ;  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made Tewtptst^  t.  2. 

My  father  's  of  a  better  nature,  sir.  Than  he  appears  by  speech i.  2. 

So  rare  a  wondered  (ather  and  a  wife  Makes  this  place  Paradise iv.  1, 

My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  3. 

A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father iL  4. 

As  fond  fathers  Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch Meat,  for  Meat.  \.  3. 

There  my  father's  grave  Did  utter  forth  a  voice iiu  1. 

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  (ather  of  their  idle  dreams iv.  t. 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me! Lov^s  L.  Lost^i.  x. 

Being  of  an  old  (ather's  mind.  Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind  ....      iv.  2. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ;  One  that  composed  your  beauties   .     Mid  H.  Dreamy  L  i. 

I  would  my  father  looked  but  with  my  eyes i.  i. 

The  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  kthera v.  i. 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father  ....    Mer.  tfVenieOt  i.  a. 

If  my  &ther  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit ti.  1. 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  be  had  a  kind  of  taste iL  2. 
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Fathzk.  —  This  ii  my  troe-begotten  fiither  t  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind    Mtr.  of  Vtnict^  ii.  9. 

Yeu  might  £ul  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child ii.  a. 

Wfauheiooassin  isit  in  raeTobeashamed  tobe  my  £fither*schild! ii.  3. 

Tbe  sins  of  the  Cuher  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children iii.  5. 

1  have  as  much  of  my  iather  in  me  as  you As  Ymt  Like  It^  \.  i. 

My  £itber  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education i.  i. 

The  spirit  of  my  iather  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it i.  i. 

The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable,  But  1  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy i.  a. 

My  £uher*8  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart i.  a. 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom :  Thy  father's  father  wore  it iv.  2. 

I  know  her  father,  though  1  know  not  her;  And  he  knew  my  deceased  iather  Tarn,  o/tfu  SArew,  I  a. 

Fathers  oocnmonly  Do  gej  their  children      ...» ii.  i . 

Fnnu]  in  apparel,  In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father iv.  2. 

S<Kceed  thy  iather  In  manners,  as  in  shape  1 AlPs  IVeilyX.  i. 

Whose  jw^ements  are  Mere  lathers  of  their  garments i.  a. 

I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house.  And  all  the  brothers  too  ...    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

The  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  noee,  lip Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs? iv.  4. 

I  vas  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  iather  dad    King  John^  ii.  1. 

I  had  r^ber  Yon  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  iather Richard  11.  i.  3. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon,  Is  my  strict  fast    .    .    .- ii.  i. 

My  brain  I  *11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father v.  $• 

With  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic,  the  law x  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

1  '9  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  for  afoot  again  ibr  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer     .    .      ii.  2. 

For  tba  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers  Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts  .      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought iv.  5. 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  fiither  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  .    .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

T  »  a  happy  thing  To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons iii.  2. 

Loved  ne  above  the  measure  of  a  father ;  Nay,  godded  me,  indeed Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Bid,  woe  the  while!  our  father's  minds  are  dead yu/ius  Casar,  \.  3. 

Do  Bot  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids  Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust     ....      HamUt,  i.  a. 

T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet,  To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father  i.  a. 

Bto,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ;  That  father  lost,  lost  his i.  2. 

Whose  common  theme  Is  death  of  Others i.  2. 

A  fictle  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old  With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body   .    .  i.  2. 

Hy  Other's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  Than  I  to  Hercules i.  2. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father. —  Where,  my  lord?— In  my  mind*s  eye,  Horatio i- a. 

A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe i.  2. 

I  knew  your  ^ther;  These  hands  are  not  more  like i.  2. 

I  an  thy  father's  spirit.  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night i.  5. 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life  Now  wears  his  crown i.  5. 

To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  More  than  in  words iv.  7. 

If  1  were  your  father's  dog.  You  should  not  use  me  so  .    . King  Ltar^  ii.  2. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags  Do  make  their  children  blind ii.  4. 

Fathers  that  bear  bags  Shall  see  their  children  kind ii.  4. 

Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all,  —  O,  that  way  madness  lies! iii.  4. 

Had  yoa  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes  Had  challenged  pity  of  them iv.  7. 

Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me ;  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life      .    .    .  Othello^  i.  3. 

FATmasD  he  is,  and  yet  he  *s  fatherless Macbeth^  iv.  a. 

Fathom.  —  FuH  fathom  five  thy  father  lies :  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made      ....     Tempesty  i.  a. 

That  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love ! As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

Aooiher  of  his  Ciihom  they  have  none  To  lead  their  business Othello^  i.  i. 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
Fatigatb.  —  His  doubled  spirit  Re-quickened  what  in  flesh  was  btigate  ....  Coriolanus^  ii.  3. 
Fathsss.  —  In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  tinges  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg      Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

FATTsa.  —  Woold  he  were  fatter !    But  I  fear  hhn  not Julius  Ceesar^  i.  a. 

Fat-«xttbi>.  —  Thon  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack 1  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
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Fault.— I  hava  done  weeping  \  all  the  kind  of  the  Laooces  have  this  very  fault  Tmc  G*u,  ^  Vtr.  u.  9. 

That  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfost iti.  1. 

She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faolu  than  hairs iii.  i. 

'  More  wealth  than  faults.*  —Why,  that  word  makes  the  ftulta  gracious iiL  1. 

Were  man  But  constantt  he  were  perfect    That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults v.  4. 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way  i4*rry  Wiwt,  L  4. 
What  a  world  of  vile  ill-£ivoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year!     .     iii.  4. 

Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness Mtas./or  Mtat,  i.  3. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence  For  I  hare  had  such  faults iu  i. 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none :  And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone  .  .  ii.  i. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ?    Why.  every  fault 's  condemned  ere  it  be  done  .      it  a. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine?    The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  \ iL  2. 

As  some  would  seem  to  be.  From  our  faults,  as  £iults  from  seeming,  free iii.  a. 

That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue  Faults  proper  to  himself ▼.  1. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  foults v.  1. 

I  thought  it  was  a  fauh,  but  knew  it  not ;  Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice ▼.  i. 

I  shall  be  post  indeed,  For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate C^m.  0/ Errors^  i  2. 

It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye iii.  a. 

That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend.  —  No,  nr,  *t  is  in  grain  ;  Noah*s  flood  ooald  not  do  it  .  iii.  a. 
The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  ....  Afmck  Ade^  ii.  s. 
Blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred,  And  fears  by  pale  white  shown     ....    L^vt^s  L,  Lo*t<,  i.  a. 

It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue ▼.  a. 

I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault.  Right  joyful  <A  your  reformation ▼.  a. 

'T  is  partly  my  own  huh ;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy  .  .  Mid.  A^.  Dremm,  iii.  a. 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough,  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  Mer.  t/Ven,  n,  a. 

If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault,  I  would  deny  it v.  «. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  &ults  A  s  Vom  Likt  It^  iL  3. 
The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  lore.  —  *T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue   iiL  a. 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it iii.  a. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  I iv.  1. 

Would  take  her  with  all  foults,  and  money  enough Tam.c/iluSkrtm^x,  x^ 

Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  feults  enough.  Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst i.  a. 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faulu  whipped  them  not AU^slVtUiW.^ 

Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  Uiings  we  hare v.  3. 

Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ?  —  The  cur  is  excellent  at  fiiahs   ....  Tntlftk  Nighty  ii.  5. 

Such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is,  That  it  but  mocks  reproof iiL  4. 

You  hare  made  fault  I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech  .    .    .    , WitUe^t  TaU^  iii.  a« 

If  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  washers Km£y^m,,\.  %. 

Your  fault  was  not  your  folly:  Needs  must  yoo  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose i.  t. 

Oftentimes  excusing  of  a  foult  Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse iv.  a. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault  Lires  in  his  eye iv.  a. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  hare  been  more  mild Riekmrd  11  .  u  y. 

Let  me  know  my  fault:  On  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein? iL  5. 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  I i  Htmry  IV,  iL  4. 

He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time  To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults v.  a. 

The  midwives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world  increases  a  Htnry  IV.  ii.  a. 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.  When  you  perceire  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth     .     iv.  4. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper.  Shall  not  be  winked  at Hntry  V.\\,  ^. 

These  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown.  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  .  .  a  Htnry  VI,  iiL  f . 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ;  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears iii.  a, 

0  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! S  Htnry  VI.  iii.  a. 

1  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults ilL  3. 

Do  not  frown  upon  my  faults.  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant v.  t. 

His  fault  was  thought.  And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  death Richmrd  III.  ii.  t. 

His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them.  Not  you,  correct  him Henry  VIII,  iiL  a. 

So  may  he  rest;  hn  faults  lie  gently  on  him! iv.  a. 

Like  or  find  fault  *,  do  as  your  pleaaares  are Tr^i.  and  Cnra*.  ProL 
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FAin.T.  ~  He  hath  (aolta,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition Carialama^  i.  t. 

He 's  poor  in  do  one  fiiult,  but  stored  with  alL  —  Especially  in  pride ii  i. 

We  caB  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  £ault8  of  fools  but  folly ii.  i. 

Every  ma  has  his  &ult,  and  honesty  is  his Titfum  p/AtMtns^  iii.  i. 

My  hoaest-Datnred  friends,  I  roust  needs  say  you  have  a  little  h.v\i v.  t. 

The  bah,  dear  Bnitus,  is  not  in  our  stars.  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings  Julhu  Ctesar^  \.  2. 
Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so?— Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  fiiults  .    .  i.  3. 

I  wmld  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly ii.  1. 

I  do  not  like  your  faults. —  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  fiiults iv.  3. 

AU  ka  Cudts  observed.  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote iv.  3. 

*T  ii  a  faah  to  heaven,  A  £ault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Shall  b  the  general  censure  take  corruption  From  that  particular  fault i.  4. 

Bat  breathe  bis  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ii.  i. 

Ve  gonelves  corapdled.  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults iii.  3. 

Di|^Dg  aQ  bis  faults  in  their  aSectioo iv.  7. 

like  a  stter  am  most  loath  to  call  Your  biults  as  they  are  named Kmg^  Lenr,  i.  i. 

V1k>  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides i.  i. 

The  bult  Would  not  *scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep i.  4. 

0  IBM  small  fiiult.  How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  I i.  4. 

CHI  ny  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not OtktUa^  \\\.  i, 

A  nao  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow Ant.  and  CUo.  1,4. 

Throw  my  heart  Against  the  ilint  amd  hardness  of  my  fault iv.  9. 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods  Do  like  this  worst Pericles^  iv.  3. 

Fasltixbss.  —  Is 't  long  or  round ?  —  Round  even  to  fiiultiness Ant.  and  CUo.  iii.  3. 

FArLTLiss.  —See  here  the  taintnre  of  thy  nest.  And  look  thyself  be  faultless     .    .  2  Henry  VI.  u.  i. 

F*csn?«s.  —  Like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses Merry  Wives^  iv.  5. 

Tatdctk.  — 1  mean  that  her  beauty  b  exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite  .    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  1. 

1  bewech  yon  Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour ii.  4 . 

Whes  1  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours  Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am iii.  1. 

C^ssvard  courtesies  wonki  fain  proclaim  Favours  that  keep  within  ....  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 
Do  rae  the  £ivour  to  dilate  at  full  What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee  till  now  Com.  0/  Errors^  L  i. 
Troth  it  is,  good  signior,  Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  £ivour  ....  Afuck  Ado^  v.  4. 
Her  bvonr  tarns  the  fashion  of  the  days.  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  Love**  L.Lost^  iv.  3. 

Toa  have  a  favour  too :  Who  sent  it  ?  and  what  is  it  ? v.  a. 

Sickness  is  catching;  O  were  favour  so.  Yours  would  I  catch Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Seekng  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool,  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her  ....  iv.  t. 
To  boy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship :  H  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Some  Evely  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour As  You  Like  Jt^y.  \. 

My  imagination  Carries  no  favour  in  *t  but  Bertram's Ail^s  1VeU,\.  \. 

Heart  too  capable  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour i.  x. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour iii.  6. 

Methittks  My  favour  here  begins  to  warp IVinter's  Tale,  \.  2. 

1  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form  Of  this  most  fair  occasion fCing^  7^**i  v.  4. 

I  «eD  remember  The  fovours  of  these  men  ;  were  they  not  mine? Richard  IJ.xw  i. 

Arid  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour 2  Henry  IV. 'w.  2. 

Knit  Ms  brovrs.  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world a  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Sisce  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost  .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 
0.  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes' favours!      ....     Henry  VIII.  \\\.  2. 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  bivours  swims  with  fins  of  lead Coriola$nu^\.  \. 

Yoor  favour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue iv.  3. 

I  koow  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus,  As  well  as  I  do  know  3rour  outward  favour  JuHms  Casar,  \.  2. 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear  Your  favours  nor  your  hate      ....    Macbeth^  \.  3. 

Only  kx^  up  dear ;  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear:  Leave  all  the  rest  to  me i.  5. 

AfiictioD.  pasfsion,  hell  itself.  She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  thb  favour  she  must  come v.  x. 

A  thing  fo  monstrous,  to  dismantle  So  many  folds  of  fitvour Kinjf  Lear,  l  i. 

I>efeat  diy  isTOor  with  an  usurped  beard ;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse Othello^  i.  3. 
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Favour.  —  Lovelineas  in  hvowr,  sympathy  in  ytan,  numncrt  and  baauties (MelU,  ii,  t» 

So  tart  a  favour  To  trumpet  such  good  ddings! AtU,  atid  CU0.  iu  $, 

I  have  surely  seen  him  :  His  favour  is  Cumiliar  to  um CjrmietifUf  ▼.  5. 

Favouritb.  —  Like  favourites,  Made  prood  by  prioces*  that  advance  their  pride   .    AfticA  Ada,  iii,  i. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  fiivourite  flies //atmltt,  iii.  2. 

Fawn.  —  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  bwn  And  give  it  food   ....     Ai  Km  Z.«Air  /t,  ii.  7. 

I  am  too  old  to  fiiwn  upon  a  nurse,  Too  fiur  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now     ....    Rklutrd  JL  L  3. 

Rather  show  our  general  louts  How  yon  can  firown  than  spend  a  fiiwn  upon  *em  .    C^riaimnmt^  iii.  a. 

If  you  know  That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard y$Umt  Cmsmr,  u  9^ 

Fawning.—  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  Mtr.  ofytnic*^  x.  3. 

Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Where  thrift  may  follow  £Mvning HamUi^  iii.  a. 

Fbar.  —  If  I  be  drunk,  I  Ml  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God     .    .     Mtrry  /f  ows,  i.  i. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity     ....      ii.  a. 

I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you Mtss./tr  Muu,  iv«  a. 

Unless  the  fiear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote C^m.  «/ Errart^yt,  %, 

'  Avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  roost  Christian-like  fear  Muck  Ads^  ii,  5. 

Beshrewmy  hand,  If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  o<  fear v.  1. 

You  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously Love**  L.  Latt^  ir.  a. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo :  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  I '  ▼.  a. 

I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear  ;  For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear     .    .    .    MitL  N,  Dngmfm,  ii.  3. 

A  parlous  fear.    I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out  when  all  is  done iii.  1. 

Lc»t  with  their  fears  thus  strong.  Made  senseless  thii^  b^in  to  do  them  wrong iii.  a. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear iii.  a. 

In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear.  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear ! t.  t. 

Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences,  Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears     ...      v.  1. 

Rash^mbraced  despair.  And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy       .    .  3Ur.  ^  Vtnk^^  iii.  2. 

Theattribute  to  awe  and  majesty.  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ir.  i. 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear As  You  Likt  ti^  v.  4. 

In  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear AU*s  tVdi^vL  f>^ 

And  makest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  roe,  Which  I  would  fain  shut  out v.  3. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall.  Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity t.  3. 

It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  ....  Twelfth  yig^  t.  i. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance  Or  breed  upon  our  absence .    tVmUr't  TmU^  t  a. 

rr  was  a  fear  Which  oft  infects  the  wisest i.  2. 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears.  Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears    Kmgy^lm^  iiL  t. 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears iii.  t. 

Your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you iv.  2. 

Full  of  idle  dreams.  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear iv.  2. 

My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear Riehmrdll.i,  g. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown :  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own iiL  a. 

The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear;  That  fear  to  hate  .    .  - v.  t. 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence :  Forget  to  pity  him v.  3. 

Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear? v.  4. 

I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp 1  Hemy  IV.  iii.  3. 

Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear  Of  death  or  death's  hand ir.  v. 

AU  too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear a  Htmry  tV,  iv.  t. 

Fear  not  your  advancemenU  ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great t.  5. 

First  my  fear ;  then  my  courtesy ;  last  my  speech EptL 

My  fear  is,  your  displeasure ;  my  courtesy,  my  duty;  and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons     .      EpiU 

It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident  As  fear  may  teach  us  out  of  late  examples  ....  Henry  V,  it  4. 

He  *11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear.  And  for  achievement  ofler  us  his  ransom  ....     iii.  5. 

His  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are iv.  t. 

Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed i  Henry  VL  ▼.  2. 

Let  pale-faoed  fear  keep  with  the  roean-bom  man a  Henry  VI.  vol,  i. 

It  is  thee  I  fear.  —  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I  leave  thee it.  1. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear :  More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute iv.  i. 

Say  I  sent  thee  thither :  I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear 3  Henry  VI,  v,  6. 
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FuL— IViearof  faann,  as  harm  apparent,  Tn  my  opmion.ooght  to  be  prevented  Riekmrd  III.  ii.  3. 

Ve  omoc  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  ftill  of  fear ii.  3. 

TdD  bin  hb  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance iii.  2. 

Cold  fearfo]  drops  aund  on  my  trembling  flesh.  What  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  thert  's  none  else  by     v.  3. 

Dngcn,  doubts,  wringing  <^  the  conscience,  Fears,  and  despairs Htmy  VI/I.  iu  2. 

Yos  vmag  Toor  virtues  With  these  weak  women's  fears iii.  i. 

There  is  bo  lady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  sndL  in  tbe  sense  of  fear  TroL  tmd  Cresi.  ii.  3. 

Fean  Roke  devils  of  chenibins;  they  never  see  truly iii.  a. 

Bliod  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  ....     iii.  2. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cores  the  worse iii.  2. 

Bads  red,  and  bees  pale  With  flight  and  agued  fear CorioUnus^  i.  4. 

If  any  fear  Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ;  If  any  think  bmve  death  outweighs  bad  life        i.  6. 
Ilcae  arc  a  skle  that  woukl  be  glad  to  have  Thb  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear    ....     iv.  6. 

Forae'cr  tiH  now  Was  I  a  child  to  fear  1  know  not  what Titus  Andron,  ii.  3. 

1  bate  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins,  That  almost  freexes  up .     Rom»0  and  Jnliet^  iv.  3. 

FcarccNiesDponme:  O,  arach  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing v.  3. 

What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears  ? v.  3. 

IfcajrattBe  were  liable  to  fear,  I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon      JmHus  Cmsar,  i.  a. 

Inthertdltheewhat'istobefearedThan  what  I  fear i.  2. 

I  (km  not  laiq;h,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air i.  3. 

Yoe  look  pale  and  gaxe.  And  put  on  fear  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder i.  3> 

Resent  kan  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Y«t  do  I  fear  thy  nature;  It  is  too  full  o' the  milk  of  human  kindness i  5. 

Tbt  vhicb  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do  Than  wishest  should  be  undone i.  5. 

M7  look  up  dear :  To  alter  fevour  ever  is  to  fear :  Leave  all  the  rest  to  me i.  5. 

Linesiog  their  fear,  I  coukl  not  say  '  Amen,*  When  they  did  say  *  God  bless  us !' ii.  a. 

Tbdie  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil ii.  2. 

Fean  and  scruples  shake  us:  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ii.  3* 

1  aa  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubu  and  fears iii.  4. 

Opopcrstoff!    This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear iii.  4. 

0,  these  flaws  and  starts.  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story  .    .    .     iii.  4* 

Vystraoge  and  self-abuse  Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use Hf.  4. 

Tkt  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies.  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder iv.  i. 

His  fight  was  madness :  when  our  actions  do  not,  Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors iv.  a. 

Yoi  know  not  Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  hb  fear iv.  2. 

All  is  tbe  fear  and  nothing  is  the  love;  As  little  is  the  wisdom iv.  a. 

^'Ws  we  hold  rumour  From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear iv.  a. 

Be  sot  ofiended:  I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you >v- 3* 

The  Bnnd  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear      .    .  v.  3. 

Those  Tmen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  to  fear v.  3. 

Skin  the  country  round ;  Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear v.  3. 

I  kavcaknostfcirgot  the  taste  of  fears v- S* 

Ilharrowsmewithfiear  and  wonder Hamlety\.  i. 

^^^  they,  fistiOed  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  Stand  dumb  and  speak  not    ....  i.  a. 

Bewaiy  then;  best  safety  lies  in  fear i.  3- 

^^Hien  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear iii.  a. 

^^here  Tittle  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  a. 

Ve  win  fetters  put  upon  this  fear  Which  now  goes  too  firee-footed iii.  3- 

Wdl,  yoQ  may  fear  too  fer.  ~  Safer  than  trust  too  fer King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Let  aie  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear,  Not  fear  still  to  be  taken i.  4* 

Yet!  fear  you;  for  you  are  fiusd  then  When  your  eyes  roll  so OtfullOyX.i. 

^W I  ahcnild  fear  I  know  not.  Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet  I  feel  I  fear     ....      v.  2. 

Is  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear Ani.  and  Cleo.\.  z- 

Fear  and  mceness  —  The  handmaids  of  all  women CymMiMf  \\\.  4. 

Theefiectofjodgenient  Isoitthecauseof  fear iv.  3. 

^ear  do  aiore  tbe  heat  o'  the  sun.  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages iv.  2. 

'carito aiore  the  frown  o*  the  great;  Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke iv.  2. 
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Fbar  no  more  the  lightning'flash,  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thundtf-atone Cymbtlmt^  vr,  x» 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ;  Thou  ha!»t  finished  }oy  and  moon iv.  a. 

Nothing  routs  us  but  The  villany  of  our  fears v.  a. 

Feared.  —  An  angel  is  not  evil ;  I  should  have  feared  her  haul  die  been  a  devil  Looe*t  L.  Lasi^  y.  a. 

She  hath  been  then  more  feared  than  harmed Htnry  V.  i.  a. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared  Than  what  I  fear     ........      Julius  Ctesar^  i.  a. 

Fbarfui^  —  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearfiil Mhu./ct  M*as.i\\,  i. 

I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ....     Richard  III,  iv.  3. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons HamUt,  i.  1. 

Fbarpulnbss.  — Soar  above  the  view  of  men,  Andkeepusalliaaervtle  iearfulness  JuUm*  Cmuw^  L  i. 
Fearing.  —  And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt .  Me<u./or  Mens.  \.  4. 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath Richard  J  I,  iii.  a. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt.  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt I/amt/tt,  iv»  s. 

Fearless.  —  Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  pment,  or  to  come  Mems,/or  M«am.  iv.  a. 
Feast.  —  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast Cmw.  0/ Errors^  iiL  i. 

Go  to  a  gossips*  feast,  and  go  with  me  :  After  so  long  grief,  sud)  festivity! v.  i. 

To  study  where  I  well  may  dine.  When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid     .    .    .  Lov^m  L.  Last,  L  1. 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps v.  i. 

Three  and  three.  We  Ml  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity Mid.  ^.  Dream^  iv.  l. 

I  do  feast  to-night  My  best-<steemed  acquaintance   ..........  Afer,  ^  Vtmict,  Li.  a. 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast  With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? ii.6. 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear   .     As  Yau  Lihs  It,  ii.  7. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear  As  friendship  wears  at  feasts WitUtt^s  TaU,  i.  3. 

Our  feasts  In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders  Digest  it  with  a  custom iv.  4. 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts.  Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping  Kingyohss^  v.  a. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  roost  sweet .    Richard  //.  i.  3. 

Ordoy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast L  3. 

Latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast  Fiisa  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomed  feast.  Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest  Rfiuuomndjulut,  \.  3. 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods Timam  q^AthcMs,  i.  a. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold iii.  6. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  coarse,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  iieast  .    .    Jdttcbttkj  iL  a. 

If  he  had  been  forgotten.  It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast iii.  1. 

The  feast  is  sold  That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  't  is  a-making iii.  4. 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  offcast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting    Amt.  andCUo.  ii.  a. 

0  proud  death,  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ?     . Hamlets  v.  z» 

Feasting.  —  By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear,  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night  Mtr.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light R^meo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Feat. —  Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion MuchAda^'x.  i. 

All  fell  feats  Cnlinkecl  to  waste  and  desolation Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  Ul  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day     ...      iv.  3. 

1  am  settled,  and  bend  up  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Feather.  —  You  weigh  equally ;  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale Meeu.  for  Meeu.  iv.  a. 

When  fowls  have  no  feathers  and  fish  have  no  fin Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  i. 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there 's  a  fowl  without  a  feather iii.  1. 

What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter? Lovers  L.  Lost,  xyi.  t. 

To  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed Mer.  of  Venice^  i«.  a. 

With  delicate  fine  hats  and  most  courteous  feathers AU^sWell,\s,%. 

You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you v.  3. 

Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather  That  comes  before  his  eye   .    .    .      Ttoelfih  Nigki^Ku.  \, 

I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows Winter's  Tale^  n.  3. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels.  And  fly  like  thought King  John,  iv.  a. 

By  his  gates  of  breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not 2  Henry  /  V.  ir.  ^ 

Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Wasever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude? iv.  8. 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfeame  feather 3  ^nv^  ^^/.  iii.  3. 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  I Romeo  and  Juliet,  I  u 
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Flu-noEiL-IaaDot  of  that  feather  to  shaktoff  My  firUnd  when  he  mnst  need  me  TimonqfAtkens^  I  r. 
Groving  feathers  plucked  from  Oesar's  wiag  Will  make  him  fly  au  ordinary  pilch  Julius  Cttsar^  i.  1. 
The  ben  feadier  ol  our  wing  —  have  mingled  saros  To  buy  a  present Cymbelin*^  i.  6. 

FiA-nnts.  —  He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Am  I  the  nan  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature  content  you? A*  You  LUu  It^m.  %. 

Cheated  of  featvre  by  dissembling  nature.  Deformed,  unfinished Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Vmx  mumtcfaed  ferm  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy Hamlet^  iii.  x. 

Toihiw  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image iii.  a> 

FnaoABT.— You  have  such  a  February  fece,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness  Muck  Ado^y.  ^, 

Fta— He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  2« , 

I  viE  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  Uught AU^s  Well/xx.r^ 

We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both  endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he  Julius  Casar^  i.  2. 

AsifiDcreaseofappetitehadgrown  By  what  it  fedon HamUi/\,x. 

FsL -As  if  the  goldea  fee  for  which  I  plead  Were  for  myself Richard  1 11 .  \\\,  ^ 

Vk  J,  what  should  be  the  fear  ?   1  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee Hamltty'v  ^» 

K£  thy  ph^idan,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  foul  disease King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Fksu.  —  Uc  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble a  Henry  /  V.  iii.  a. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up,  But  to  support  him  after  ....  Timon  0/  Athens,  i.  i. 
Fm.  —Too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale  And  feeds  from  home  ....      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  1. 

Feed  tern  with  apricocks  and  dewberries.  With  purple  grapes,  green  figs     .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1. 

I  till  feed  tat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.     He  hates  our  sacred  nation  .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

B«  let  1 11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian ii.  5. 

liii  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge iii.  i. 

He  that  doih  the  ravens  feed,  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow      .    .     As  You  Like  It^  it  3. 

M^  OS  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed ii.  4* 

Sk  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table ii.  7* 

Let  concealment,  like  a  worm  T  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ....  Twelfth  Nigki,  ii.  4. 

Let 'sa«ay;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay x  Henry  IV. '\\\.  x. 

The  earth 's  a  thief,  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen ....  Timon  0/ A  tkens,  iv.  3. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    .    .    .      Julius  Ctesar,  i.  a. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony     ....  MacSetht  iii  4* 

Feeds  on  hn  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds,  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Ui»  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on OtkellOf  iii.  3. 

Fmm.  —The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder ;  Snail-slow  in  profit     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Ov  feasts  In  every  meas  have  iolly  and  the  feeders  Digest  it  with  a  custom     .  iVinier^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Wkh  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder Richard  II.  M  i. 

FmnG.— Besides  that  they  are  feir  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage  A  s  You  L  ike  It,  i.i. 

Boastshimselfto  have  a  worthy  feeding fViuUr's  Tale,iv.  4. 

Aajer's  my  meat :  I  sop  upon  myself,  And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding  ....  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 
FBa-fABM.— A  kiss  in  fee*&rm !  build  there,  carpenter :  the  air  is  sweet  .    .  *  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

FEt-cunr.  —  Is  it  a  fee-grief  Due  to  some  single  breast  ? Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Feci.— Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  litde,  hear  too  much Henry  VJIl.'uz, 

Nor  feds  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  i. 

%piite  it  like  a  man.  —  I  shall  do  so ;  But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Take  physic,  pomp;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel King  Lear^  iiL  4. 

That  win  not  see  Because  he  doth  not  feel iv.  i. 

Tke  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  mnst  obey ;  Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say  .  v.  3. 
FnLniG.  —  The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs,  And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right  ....      ii-  3* 

An  thoB  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feelrog  as  to  sight  ? Macbeth,  n.  i, 

Eyes  without  feeUng,  fieeling  without  sight.  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes Hamlet,  iii.  4- 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? v.  t. 

I  stand  op,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Feb<ui?lx.  —  If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery    .  Merry  tVives,  iv.  a. 

For  a  quart  d'ica  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it  AU*s  IVell,  iv.  3. 
^nr.— Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

If  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes.  Her  fleet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread !  .    .     iv.  3. 
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Fb£t.  ->  Direct  thy  feet  Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  OMet  ....  Tantftk  Night,  v.  x, 

Staudtog  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  Had  fal&ely  thrust  upoa  contrary  feel  King  J^hu^  it.  x. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 1  Htnry  J  l'.  i.  i. 

Feet,  whose  strengthlcas  stay  is  numb,  Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay ...  1  HtMry  VI.  ii.  ^ 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet a  Htnrj  Vt.  ix.  3. 

Oftencr  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived MacdtiA,  iv.  3. 

Here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent  To  lay  oar  service  freely  at  your  feet  .    .    .     HamUt^  n.  a. 

Who  already,  Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet  In  some  of  our  best  ports     King  Ltar^  ia.  1. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see 't.  That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet iii.  3. 

Fbicning.  —  The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning As  You  Lik*  lt/\x\.  %. 

'T  was  never  merry  world  Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment     .    .      Twel/tk  NiglU^  iii.  1. 

Fblicitatb.  —  I  am  alone  felicitate  In  your  dear  highness*  love Kmg  Ltar^'x.  i. 

Fblicitv.  —  O  wood  divine  t  A  wife  of  such  wood  were  fehcity Lovt^t  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

If  thoa  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart.  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  ....  HamUt^  v.  a. 
Fbll.  —  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath        Mid.  N.  Dream,  H.  1. 

My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes;  I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would  .    .    .    «    .    .    ,  As  Vou  Like  It,  L  2. 

I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition :  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels Hemy  VI II.  iiL  a. 

That  no  compunctious  visidogs  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose Machttk,  L  5. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fiell it.  3. 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop? .      ir.  3. 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in 't v*.  5. 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast,  Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness   .    .    HamUt,  it.  a. 

This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest v.  a. 

Fellow.  —  I  and  my  fellows  Are  ministers  of  Fate Ttmpest,  iiL  3. 

I  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land,  this  fellow  could  not  drown t.  i. 

An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal .    .     Mtrry  Witttt,  L  4. 

'The  humour  of  it,'  quoth  a'  1  here's  a  fellow  frighu  Englbh  out  of  bis  wits ii.  1. 

To  make  us  public  sport,  Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow it.  4. 

A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  feUow Meas./or  Mtax,  iii.  a. 

Thatfellowisafellowof  much  license:  let  him  be  called  before  us iii.  a. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough;  A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff  .    Com.  o/Errort^  iv.  a. 

I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it Mnck  Ada,  ii.  3. 

Keep  your  fellows*  counsels  and  your  own ;  and  good  night iii.  3. 

A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him iv.  a. 

I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer,  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder   ...     iv.  3. 

One  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to iv.  a. 

A  fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  (me  that  hath  two  gowns iv.  3. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease.  And  utters  it  again    ......  Love's  L.  Lost^  ▼•  a. 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt  Mid.  N.  Dremm,  v.  1. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time    .  JiSrr.  ^  Venico^  i.  u 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self*saroe  flight  The  sell-same  way i.  1. 

The  poor  rude  world  Hath  not  her  fellow iii.  5. 

It  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France,  full  of  ambition As  You  Like  It,  u  t. 

They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow.  —  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing ....     iv.  r. 

Abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards  .     iv.  1. 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  *s  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

Why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  aman  could  light  oo  them  Tosh.  o/tkeSkrem,  i.  i. 

All  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows AU*s  Well,  ii.  3. 

A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness iiu  a. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much,  Whidi  holds  him  much  to  have iiL  a. 

No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-taffeu  fellow  there iv.  5. 

I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire iv.  5. 

I  am  a  fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  work! Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood i  Hemy  I V.  iii.  a. 

A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  tdd  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets iv.  a. 

He  was  some  holding  fellow  that  had  stolen  The  horse  he  rode  on a  Hemry  IV,  i.  u 

I  am  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly La. 
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Feuoir.~T1io«artable«edfieUowtodunkasevefymanth^       al/t9$fy  IKil  t. 

That  1  aa  a  aecoDd  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  feUow  of  my  hands ii.  a. 

A  good  chalkvw  jroung  fellow :  a'  would  have  made  a  good  paoUer ii.  4. 

I  my  JBsdy  say,  with  tlie  hook-nosed  fellovf  of  Rome,  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame '    .    .    .     iv.  3. 

A  iefi«nv  that  sever  bad  the  ache  in  his  sbouldera ! v.  i. 

Tktae  £eUows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladieai'  fiivours   .    .  Henry  V.  ▼.  a. 

Ii  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows   ....      v.  3. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  repoution Richard  III.  i.  4. 

This  top-proud  feUow,  Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not Henry  Vtll.  i.  i. 

Ab  hooesc  £dlow  enoagh,  and  oim  that  loves  quails Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

A  brave  feUow;  but  he's  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people  .    .    Corutlamis^  ii.  3. 

These  old  fetk>ws  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary Timon  o/Atkens^W.  i. 

What  a  bfant  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  I  He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  yulius  Cctsar^  i.  a. 

Of  whose  trtie-fixed  and  resting  quality  There  is  00  fellow  in  the  firmament iii.  i. 

Thoa  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it ...    .      v.  5. 

^7  fovng  remembranoe  cannot  parallel  A  fellow  to  it Macbeth.,  ii.  3. 

At  so  tine  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray  The  devil  to  hb  fellow iv.  3. 

Cofseoa — yoa  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage Hamtet/\.  %. 

Vtei  should  such  feUows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ? iii.  1. 

It  olfeads  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters  iii.  2. 

Has  th»  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? v.  i. 

Tka  leikm  might  be  in 's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land v.  1. 

I  knew  kirn,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  tA  most  excellent  fancy v.  t. 

A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the  king King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  I ii.  a. 

This  is  a  fidlow  of  the  self-same  colour  Our  sister  speaks  of ii.  3. 

A  feBow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife Othello^  i.  i. 

These  fellows  have  some  soul ;  And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself i.  i. 

TUs  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty,  And  knows  all  qualities iii.  3. 

FiuofWSHiP.  •—  Security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accurst Meas.f^r  Meat.  iii.  a. 

Sweet  Cdlowship  in  shame!  One  drunkard  loves  aix>ther  of  the  name      .    .     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee 1  Henry  /K  L  a. 

Gallants,  bds,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you ! ii.  4. 

Hoe  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  I Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

U  «mr  woe  delights  in  fellowship  And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  3. 

Let  me  conjm-e  you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth    .  Hmmlei^  ii.  a. 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  rased  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players     .    .    .     iii.  a. 

The  mind  much  snfFerance  doth  o'erskip,  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship  A".  Lear^  iii.  6. 

The  great  oontetition  of  the  sea  and  skies  Parted  our  fellowdiip Othello /\\.  \. 

Thb  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

FELoefT.—l  win  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common  a  Henry  VL  iv.  a. 
F^T.  —  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  \  Which  might  be  felt AU*s  WeU^  i.  i. 

Not  t31  then,  he  felt  himself^  And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little    .    .    .    Henry  VIIL  iv.  3. 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt Ka^^  Lear,  iv.  6. 

To  the  fek  absence  now,  I  feel  a  cause;  Is 't  come  to  this? OtheUo,\\\.  a* 

FeaALC  —  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad.  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad      .    .    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  x 

The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  baiky  fingers  of  the  elm iv.  i. 

Abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  down,  thou  perishest      .....      As  You  Like  Ity  v.  i. 

My  brain  I  *!1  prove  the  female  to  my  soul.  My  soul  the  father Richard  II.  v.  5. 

So  die  son  of  the  female  is  the  shadow  of  the  male :  it  is  oAen  so,  indeed    .    .      2  Henry  IV.  ill  3. 

Xo  female  Should  be  roheritrix  in  Salique  land Henry  V.  i.  a. 

£ven  such  delight  Amoi^  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night  Inherit  .  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  i.  a. 
FanxiNB.  —  Bat  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur ;  a  soul  feminine  saluteth  tn  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
PvKX.  —  Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice.  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  Much  A  do,  v.  i. 

1*11  whip  you  firom  your  foining  fence;  Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will v.  i. 

He  faDs  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  a. 

Aa  1  thoo^t  be  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
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Fbncb.  —  With  God  and  with  the  mm  Which  he  hath  given  Cor  fcnt*  impnfoable  s  ^twy  VT-  nr.  i» 

FsNNsu  — There 'sfeunel  for  you,  and  oolombiiict:  there's  me  for  you HmtmUty'x^.  ^ 

FsoDARY.  ~  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st  So  virgin-like  without  ? .    .    Cyti^tim^  iii.  a. 

Fbbn-«bbi>.  —  We  have  the  receipt  of  fera-eeed,  we  walk  invisible 1  Henry  I K  ii.  1. 

Fbkrbt.  —  Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes yuiiut  Casar^  L  a. 

I II  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him :  discuss  the  same  in  French  onto  him  .     Henry  V,  iv.  4. 

Fbrry  M  AN.  •>  That  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of RkJtard  JII.  \.  ^ 

Fbstinath.  —  Where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  prq;«ratioo Kiftf  Lemr,  vuu  7. 

Fbstinatblv.  —  Give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately  hither  Love's  L,  Losl,  iiL  1. 
Festivity. — Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me ;  After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity  1  Cent.  e/Err.  v.  1 . 
Fbtcu.  — Here's  my  drift;  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch ol  wit HamUty'-a.  \. 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoughu  to  fetdi  about,  Startles  and  frights  consideration    Kmg  Joktt^  iv.  s. 

I  *11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying  The  pangs  of  barred  affiDcHon      .    .    .    .CymbeUme^'x.  %. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread,  Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  %vords  Muck  AtU^'e.  i. 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,  Which  now  goes  too  free-footed HamltU  iii.  3. 

Fbvbr.  —  Not  a  soul  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation    Tempeei^  i.  3. 

What 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? Com,  ^ Errorty  v.  i. 

A  fever  she  Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  ronembered  be Lov^i  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Grows  to  an  envious  fever  Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation Troi.  tmd  Crets.  i.  3. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain      .    ^ ynims  Ctesar,  i.  a. 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ;  Treason  has  done  his  worst Macbeth^  iiL  a. 

Few.  —  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name MmckAdo^ux. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper     .    .    .     Mer.  0/  Veniee^  iii.  a. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few,  Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy W //'f  ifV^,  i.  i. 

Make  friends  with  speed  :  Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need 2  Henry  J y.  \,  %^ 

He  hath  beard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men Henry  V.  iiL  a. 

His  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds iiu  a. 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle iv.  ■. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  baud  of  brothers iv.  3. 

Fickle.  —  O  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle Romeo  and  Jniieit  iii.  5. 

F ICO. —  *  Convey,' the  wise  it  call    '  Steal  1 '  fob  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  1  .    .    .     Merry  IVives^  i.  ^ 

Fiction.  —  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  ficrion Twelfth  NigkL,  iiL  4. 

FioouL  — A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow Henry  yjJJ,  i.  ^. 

Fiddler.  ~  She  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler  And  twangling  Jack Tatn,  o/tMe  Shrew,  ii.  b. 

Fiddlestick.  —The  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick:  what 's  the  matter?    ....  1  Henry  IV,  iL  4. 

Here 's  my  fiddlestick ;  here 's  that  shall  make  you  dance Romeo  and  ynliett  iii.  1 . 

FiDiusBD.  —  I  would  not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli  .  .  .  Coridnnus,  ii.  i. 
Fib  on  sinful  fantasy!  Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  I Merry  Wivee^y.  ^ 

Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man ^    .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Field.— The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field Mid.I^.Dream,iiJt. 

In  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

Have  J  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field.  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  ?  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  L  a. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet i  Henry  IK  i.  t. 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields Henry  V,  ii.  5. 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field Richard  III,  iv.  3. 

1  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ;  Five  have  I  slain  to-day v.  4. 

Like  the  lily.  That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished Henry  VUL  iiL  t. 

The  mom  is  bright  and  grey.  The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green      Titus  Andron,  iL  a. 

Like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field  ....     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field.  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows Othelio,  L  i. 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used  Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field .    .    .  i.  3. 

Of  moving  acddenu  by  flood  and  field.  Of  hair-breadth  scapes i.  3. 

'T  is  time  we  twain  Did  show  ourselves  i' the  field Ant.  andCleouL  4. 

Fiend.— A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough ;  A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff  Com.  0/ Errors,  ir.  a. 

The  fiend  is  strong  within  him >▼•  4> 

The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow  and  tempts  me Mer.  0/  Venieo,  iL  a. 

How  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  bimi  did  not  1  tell  you? Twetfth  Night,  iiL  4. 
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FinD.--GeK}]r,geady:  tliefitixlM  roagb,aad«iU  not  be  roughly  oted     .    ,  7\mlfikNigki,'\n.  ^ 

Fare iiM»  veil:  A  fiend  like  thee  might  bar  my  Mwl  to  bdl iii.  4. 

TiKfmitMNjret  so  ugiya  fiend  olbdl  Astbou  ihalt  b« /C img- yokui  iy.  i. 

Vidi  dot,  OKtbooghis,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Environed  me  eboat Rkkard  HI.  i.  4. 

Eardi  pyet,  beU  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray iv.  4. 

Stadld  tynnt !  fiend  angdical !  Dove4eathered  raTen  I Rotmo  and  yuOti^  iii.  a. 

To  doobt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  tmth Mac6e/A,v.  s. 

Bt  then  joBliiig  fiends  no  more  beliered,  That  paher  with  as  in  a  double  sense v.  8. 

h^minide,  thoo  marble-hearted  fiend ! ICifig-  L^ar,  i.  4. 

Prayer  deCnrauty  seeras  sot  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman iv.  a. 

HWer  thoo  art  a  fiend,  A  woman**  shape  doth  shield  thee iv.  a. 

0  nrni  ddicate  fiend  I    Who  ia*t  can  read  a  woman? %    •    •     Cyw$^lim^\.  $, 

Finrci.— Though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce Mid,  N.  Dream^'xn.  2, 

Here  ieroe  and  more  inexorable  Ur  Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea     Rcm*^  and  jMlieU  v.  3. 

FuT'BKO.  —  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Fir&,  —  When  you  bear  the  drum  And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-oedeed  fife    Mer.  0/  i^enice,  it.  s* 

Tbcqwit-stirringdnim,  the  ear*piercing  fife,  The  royad  banner     .......      Olhtilo,  iii.  3. 

Fkrt.— Wish  much  more  dismay  1  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  makest  the  fray  Mer.  0/  Vtnicty  iii.  a. 

ApsMt  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force  The  aweless  Bon  could  not  wage  the  fight  King  John^  i.  t. 

Ltt'sigbtwithgentle  words  Till  time  lend  fiiends Richard  1 1 .  \\\.  z, 

1  dsn  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  it  is  a  simple  one     .    .    .  Htnry  V.  ii.  1. 

TWy  kave  only  Momachs  to  eat  and  none  to  fight iii.  7. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight.  Let  him  depart iv.  3. 

Dntrutfal  recreants!     Fight  till  the  Ust  gasp 1  Htnry  VI.  i.  a. 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow  .....  a  Htnry  VI.  i.  3. 

Hght  closer,  or,  good  feith,  you  *11  catch  a  blow 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

WitfaiB  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight  Of  this  strange  nature  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a. 
I'D  fight  tin  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked.    Give  me  my  armour   .....    Macbeth,  v.  3. 

I^  OS  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight v.  6. 

r^  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

To iearjodgement;  to  fight  when  1  cannot  choose;  and  to  eat  no  fish     ....    King  Lear,  t.  4. 
Voe  dot  will  fight.  Follow  me  close ;  1  Ml  bring  you  to  't Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  4. 

FiomB —  Yoo  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 
fKt.— Fted  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries.  With  purple  grapes,  green  ^  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Oocdlentl  I  k>ve  long  life  better  than  figs Ant.  and  Clep.\.  t. 

Fice-MD.  —  Blessed  figs-end  I  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes Othello,  ii.  i. 

Fiocn.  —This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice  .    .      Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  iii.  a. 

Sbe  works  by  charms,  by  q>ells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is  .    .    Merry  Wives^  iv.  a. 

I^Kojng,  in  the  figure  nf  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion Mnch  Ado,\.  x. 

^Ivee-pUed  hyperboles,  spruce  aflfectation,  Figures  pedantical Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

They  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  ofan  angel  Stamped  in  gold    Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

He  Sfipfeheods  a  world  of  figures  here.  But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend  i  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

Vhcs  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house.  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection     a  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

Ve  fwtify  in  paper  and  in  figures,  Using  the  lumes  of  men  instead  of  men i.  3. 

For  there  is  figures  in  all  things Henry  V.  iv.  7, 

1  ipeak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it iv.  7. 

'Hat  mbodied  figure  of  the  thought  That  gave  't  surmised  shape  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

^  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large i.  3. 

These  pcndlled  figures  are  Even  such  as  they  give  out Timon  0/ Athens,  I  ji. 

'Thoa  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  ytdi$a  Cttsar,  ii.  i. 

A  fifore  like  your  &uher.  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe Hamlet,  I  a. 

Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now King  Lear,  i.  4. 

A  find  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !  .    .    .    .     Othello,  iv.  a. 

Fiuniw;.  —There  is  a  histmy  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  future  of  the  times  a  Henry  I V.  iii.  i. 

^'i'SL— Yon  have  been  so  earnest  To  have  me  filch  it Othello,  \\\.  i, 

Fu£Hii».-.Withcunninghast  thou  filched  my  daughter's  heart Mid.  X.  Dream,  \.  i. 

FucHA.— He  that  fildies  from  me  my  good  name  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  Othello,  iii.  3. 
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Filching.  —  His  thefts  wert  too  open ;  his  fikbing  vna  lUcd  an  uoskilful  singer  Meny  Wkfo^  L  %. 
File.  —  The  greater  file  o£  the  subject  held  the  duke  10  be  wise Muu./or  Mtms.  ia.  a. 

The  valued  file  EHstinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle Mimchetk^  x/l.  i. 

FiLLBT  of  a  fenny  snake,  In  the  cavldron  boil  and  bake iv.  1. 

Fillip.  —  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle s  Htmrj  IV.  i.  2. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  FiUip  the  Mars Ccri^lmnmt^  v.  3. 

Film. —  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place //«M/<ri;  iiL  4. 

Filth.  —  His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  A  pond  as  deep  as  hdl  Aluu^/wr  Mms.  iiL  1. 
Fin.  —  For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a  feather Com.  c/ Errors^  iiL  b. 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  favours  swhns  with  fins  fA  lead Ceriolattmt^  i-  i. 

Find.  —  When  you  find  him  out|  you  have  him  ever  after    . ^i/'«  ifVO;  in.  6w 

FiNDaK.  — A  slipper  and  subtle  knavet  a  finder  of  occaaions OtMifO^'xi.  u 

FiNH.— May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  ?— Yet,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig    Comt.  ^ Brrotrs^  ii.  a. 

And  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine Hatnitt,  M.  a. 

Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries? v.  x. 

FiNB-BAiTBD.— Lead  him  on  with  a  fine4Mited  delay,  tilt  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  Mtrry  tVims^  ii.  i. 
Finger.  ->  He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance     ....     iiL  3. 

No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool.  To  pat  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep   ....      Com.  0/ Errors^  iL  a. 

Thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say Love**  L.  Lotis  v.  i. 

The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

I  am  fiunished  in  his  service ;  yon  may  tell  every  finger  I  hanre  with  my  ribs     .  Jfor.  ^  Venkt^  iL  3. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh     .    .      v.  i. 

T  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger A*  You  Like  It^  i.  t. 

A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best  Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why     .    .    .      Tom.  ttftht  Skmem,  L  x. 

That  I  Ml  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble iv.  S- 

I  have  them  at  my  fingers*  ends :  marry,  now  I  let  go  jronr  hand,  I  am  barren     Twolftk  Nigki^  I.  3. 

And  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers >^5« 

None  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come  To  thmst  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  .    .    .    King  7okm^  v.  7. 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  A  pouncet-box 1  Homy  JV.  i.  3. 

I  *11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,  An  if  thou  wUt  not  tell  me  all  things  true ii.  3. 

Unless  you  call  three  fingers  on  the  ribe  bare iv.  s. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb 2  Homy  IV.  ir.  3. 

I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers  and  smile  upon  his  fingers*  ends  Homy  K.  iL  3. 

'T  is  all  one,  't  is  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers iv.  7. 

Thou  art  fiir  the  lesser ;  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist 3  Homy  VI.  iv.  kx 

How  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger.  Even  so  thy  breast  endoseth  my  poor  heart  Rkkardlll.  L  a. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger Homy  Vlll.  L  s. 

Where  a  finger  Could  not  be  wedged  in  more iv.  s. 

Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch Trot,  nml  Crosti  }\. -m . 

I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger Coriolmmuo^  L  3. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top kv-  5* 

'T  is  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers Romoo  and  JuliH^  iv.  a. 

I  love  and  honour  him.  But  must  not  break  my  bade  to  heal  his  finger    .    .    Timon  0/ Athon*^  ii.  1. 

To  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to  by  his  fingers  off  it JtUius  Cmtary  i.  a. 

Shall  we  now  Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? iv.  3. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please Hmmlot^  m.  a. 

Our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them .     nr.  7. 

Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed OtkoUo,  IL  i. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  seoie  Of  paia     .    iiL  4. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at ! i  v.  3. 

My  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger; 'tis  part  of  it CymMmOt  \.  4. 

The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune  The  harmony  <^  this  peace v.  5. 

Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all Two  Gom.  0/ Vormtm^  i.  z. 

Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning.  And  drenched  me  in  the  sea i.  3. 

Like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire.  Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  %vas it.  4. 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words       iL  7. 

We  '11  have  a  poseet  for 't  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire  Aforry  IVspto,  L  4. 
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Fm.— A  woBoa  would  ran  chroqgh  firt  and  water  £br  sudi  a  kind  heart      .    .  Mrrry  IVwet,  iii.  4. 

LoM  «  but  a  Uoody  6re,  Kindled  with  unchaete  desire v.  5. 

Ugfat  ift  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bam ;  eiio,  light  wenches  will  bum  .    C#iw.  0/  Emnrt^  iv.  3. 

b  the  Ofaaioo  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake  .    .    .      Muck  Ado,  i.  i. 

Like  covered  fire.  Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly lii.  i. 

Fbe  eDoogh  ior  a  fiint,  peari  enoogh  for  a  swine :  *t  is  pretty ;  it  is  well .    .      Love*t  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

The  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  sprii^  the  true  Promethean  fire iv.  3. 

Fma  «onen*s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive:  They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  .    .     iv.  3. 

Throogh  the  hoooe  give  glimmering  Ught,  By  the  d^  and  drowsy  fire    .    .     Mid.  N.  Drtanty  v.  i. 

Where  Pbeebus*  fire  scarce  thaws  the  iddes Aftr.  ^  Vtnice^  ii.  i. 

There  nay  as  well  be  amity  and  life  'Tween  snow  and  fire ^     iii.  a. 

Tbat  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  burn As  You  LUu  It^  iii.  2. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together  They  do  consume  the  thing  .    .    .     T*m.  o/UU  SAtrw,  ii.  i. 

Little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind.  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all    ...    .      ii.  1. 

I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire Aii*i  Weil^  iv.  5. 

Thcy'D  be  lor  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire iv.  5. 

To  pot  fire  in  your  heart  and  brimstone  in-your  liver Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Pahehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire King  Johu^  iii.  i. 

Thefireisdead  with  grief.  Being  create  for  comfort iv.  i. 

Wkh  ejfes  as  red  aa  new-enkindled  fire iv.  2. 

Fsfl  of  ire.  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire Richard  11,  x.%. 

0,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? i.  3. 

His  laah  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last.  For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  ....      ii.  i. 

Is  vMter's  tedioas  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks v.  i. 

Mataoed  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years  1  Htnry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Thesis  gone  that  maintained  that  fire Henry  V.vi.  i. 

Like  ncrificea,  by  their  watchful  fires  Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate iv.  Prol. 

A  fittle  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench   3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

I  seed  net  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire,  For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  then  out v.  4. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  run  o'er,  In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it   Henry  VIII.  i.  t. 

Thnc  i*3s  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of  her  eyes TroL  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

b&sttcoldiy  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  show  withcrat  knocking iiL  3. 

Ose  lie  ^ves  oat  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail :  Rights  by  rights  falter  ....    CorioUmus,  iv.  7. 

h it Boct  certain? — As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire v.  4. 

H  Aeie  be  devils,  wouU  I  were  a  devil.  To  live  and  bum  in  everla^ing  fire     .    Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Ose  fire  boms  ont  another's  burning.  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  oMdyuliet,  \.  2. 

The  fire  r  the  flint  Shows  not  till  it  be  strack Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  \. 

I  aa  iM  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  .    .    .      Julius  Cmsar^  i.  2. 

HcTcr  tin  to-night,  never  tOI  now,  Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropphig  fire i.  3- 

Thoie  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fiie  Begin  it  with  weak  straws i.  3- 

StM,  hide  your  fires  ;  Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires Macbeth,  \.  4. 

^Hiat  hith  quenched  them  hath  given  roe  fire ii«  2' 

TW  ^•w.mrm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  unefiectual  fire    .      HamUtt'x.  5. 

Doebtthmi  the  stars  are  fire;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ii- 2. 

What,  (righted  with  false  fire  I "<•  >• 

I  hnea  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  doots  it iv.  7. 

Sodi  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder.  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind    .  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

IGse  enemy's  dog.  Though  he  had  bit  me.  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  .    .     iv.  7. 

ThM  ait  a  soul  in  Uiaa ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire iv.  7. 

Fbi^iw.— A  moat  jUostrionswight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight  Lovers  L.Lost^K.  i. 

S«De  etceOent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Fita.  —  For  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm  that  Falstaff  is  there    ....   Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

F««hoaofirm  that  cannot  be  seduced? Julitis  Ctesaryl  ». 

Tdteanj  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Faa&MisT.  —  Betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point  Winter's  TaJe,  iii.  3. 

Hah  the  fimaroent  more  suns  than  one?—  What  boots  it  thee  ? Titus  Androtu  v.  3. 

0<  abac  tme-fixcd  and  resting  qualuy  There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament     .    yulius  Ceesar,  iii.  1 . 
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FiRMAMKNT.  —  TMs  bnvt  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  roajestical  roof /famUe^  ii.  s* 

Firmness.  —  Nor  partialise  The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul  ....  Richard  I  J. -u  %. 
FiRM-sBT.  —Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth,  Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk  Macheth^  ii.  1. 
First.  — We  are  not  the  first  Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst  .  .  Kmg  Lear,  v.  3. 
First-born.  —  Let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain  Reign  in  all  bosoms    ....  a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-bom  infanu  of  the  spring  .    Lcv^s  L.  Lest,  K  i. 

I  '11  go  sleep,  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot,  I  'II  rail  against  all  the  first4xam  of  Egypt  As  Yon  Like  Ii,  ii.  5. 
Firstlings.  —The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand  .  Macbeth,  iv.  x. 
Fish. —  What  strange  fish  Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee? Tew^st^u.  t. 

He  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ii.  a. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  as  once  1  was,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted ii.  2. 

Whj^  thou  deboshed  4ish,  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward  tliat  hath  drunk  so  much  ?  .    .     iii.  a. 

One  of  them  Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable v.  i. 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls,  Are  masters  to  their  fiemales  .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

When  fowls  have  no  feathers  and  fish  have  no  fin iii  i. 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a  feather iii  i. 

Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite MuchAda^^  y. 

The  pleaaant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  gdden  oars  the  silver  stream  ....      iiL  1. 

Fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait,  For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion  .    .    .    Mer.  0/  Vemee^  L  1. 

I  love  not  many  words.  —  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water Aii^s  H^eU,  m.  (t. 

Here  *s  another  ballad  of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast IVintet^s  Taie,  iv.  4. 

Why,  she  's  neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her  ...      1  Henry  I  y,  iiL  3. 

It  had  froze  them  up,  As  fish  are  in  a  pond 2  Henry  /K.  L  1. 

As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature Coriolanms,  iv.  7. 

More  dangerous,  l*han  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep Tihu  Androu^w.  ^ 

'T  is  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh.  —  *T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish    .    .   Romeo  a$td  yaUot,  L  2. 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king Hamlet^  iv.  3. 

To  fear  judgement ;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose ;  and  to  eat  no  fish  ....  King^  Lear,  i.  4. 
FisHBR.— The  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets  ....  Rottuo  and  yaiief^  L  x, 
FisHBRMBN.  —  The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach.  Appear  like  mice  .  .  .  ICit$£  Lear,  iv.  6. 
FisHBs.  —  Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  giuwed  upon Richard  ///.  L  4. 

As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow  That  is  new-trimmed Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

An  alligator  stuffed^  and  other  skins  Of  ill-diaped  fishes Romeo  amd  JtUiett  r.  i. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ani.  and  Clta^  u  4. 

My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray  Tawny-finned  fishes i>>  S« 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea.- Why,  as  men  do  a-land PericUs^  ii.  1. 

FiSMiPiBD.  —  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  I Romeo  and  Jtdiei^  ii  4« 

FisH-UKB.  —  He  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell Tempeet,  iL  a. 

Fist.— Not  a  word  of  his  But  buflets  better  than  a  fist Kingyohm^vu  i. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I  Ml  pash  him  o'er  the  face Trot,  and  Crets.  iL  3. 

Fit.  —  He  's  in  his  fit  now  and  does  not  ulk  after  the  wisest Tempest^  iL  2. 

Ifhebaveneverdrunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit iL  x. 

Thy  jealous  fits  Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits Com,  0/ Errors,  t.  t. 

This  ill  day  A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him t.  t. 

You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man Much  Ado,  va.  y, 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits,  For  then  he  's  full  of  matter     ...     As  Yom  Like  Ii,  ii.  i. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health.  The  fit  is  strongest King  7«Am,  iiL  4. 

Well  said,  my  lord  I  well,  you  say  so  in  fiu TroL  and  Crest,  iiL  1. 

When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  How  he  did  shake JuUms  Ceesnr^  L  a. 

Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been  perfect.  Whole  as  the  marble     ....  Metchoth^  iiL  4. 

The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought  He  will  again  be  well in*  4* 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season ivl  a. 

Fitful.  —  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ;  Treason  has  done  its  worst iiL  s. 

Fittbst.  —  Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit  .  .  As  You  Lihe  It^  L  ^ 
Fixed.  —  A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !  .  OtheUa^  ir.  a. 
Flag.— A  dream  of  what  thou  wert,  a  breath,  a  bobble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag  Richard  ///.  it.  4. 

Set  op  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience Coriolanms^  H.  k. 
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Flag.— Asd  death's  pale  flag  is  not  tdvaaced  there RameaandyitlkttS.  i. 

Flaii.^  Like  the  night-owJ's  Imzy  flight,  Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail    .    .  3  Henry  yj.  iL  1. 

FuiMs.— *  Let  me  not  lire,' quoch  he, 'After  my  flame  lacks  oil' AU't  WeUy'\.  t. 

FtA3(XMs.—Seki-shownflamens  Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs Cpriclanus^ii.  %. 

Flap.  —  Thoa  green  sarcenet  flap  lor  a  sore  eye Ttm.  and  Crttt.  y.  \. 

FiAp-oiAGoit.  —  Thou  an  ea«er  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon LaveU  L.  Losi^  v.  i. 

Fuisu.  —  The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood     Hamlet^  ii.  t. 

FLASHijiofnierrinieDt,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar v.  i. 

Fiat.  —You  are  too  flat.  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  .     Tinv  Gtn.  ^  Vercna^  L  3. 

flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.  —  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is Mt$ch  Ada^  it.  3. 

Tbe  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat Lcv^  s  L.  LotU'vCx.  \. 

II  mn  march  throog^  Coventry  with  them,  that 's  flat i  Henry  /k'd  iv.  2. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  Seem  to  tat  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I  .    .    .  HatnJef,  i.  2. 
Tbe  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste      ....     iv.  5. 

Futlv.  —  He  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind  is Tom.  ^ihe  SArew,  I  2. 

Flattxr.— I  cannot  flatter;  I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers i  Henry /y.  iv.  t. 

Becaose  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces Richard  111.  i.  3. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he.  An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  !  .  .  .  .  King  Lear^  ii.  2. 
FiATTttsD.  —  He  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy  o*  the  flatterer  .  .  .  Timon  ^  Athen*^  i.  i. 
FurrcRKK.  —  And  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind     .    .    Twelfik  Nighty  i.  5. 

He  i»  a  flatterer,  A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death Richard  II.  u.  z. 

He  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer 7*imcn  0/ Athens^  i.  r. 

Vhea  1  tell  him  he  bates  flatterers,  He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered     Jmlms  Cttsar,  ii.  x. 

Tkat  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,  Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer iii.  i. 

I  SB  ao  flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  .  .  .  King  Lear^  ii.  a. 
Flattbriis.  ->Okl  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries    .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

Adiscovety  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  ]routh  and  opulency  .  .  .  Timcn  0/  Athens^  v.  i. 
FiATTEKiKG.  —  Though  I  canuot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man Much  Ado^  i.  3. 

III  cut  the  causes  off,  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities ^  Henry  VI.  \\\.-». 

Al  this  is  but  a  dream,Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial Rffmeo  and  ynlietyW.  2. 

fcr  love  of  grace,  Lay  not  that  flattering  uncti<m  to  your  soul Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

FuTTwiY.  —  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

U  speaking  truth  In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery \  Henry  IV.  \s.  \. 

1  will  cap  that  proverb  with 'There  is  flattery  in  friendship' Henry  V.'m. -j. 

Hariog  neither  the  voke  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me v.  2. 

1  cone  not  To  bear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence ;  They  are  too  thin .     Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery,  Seducing  so  my  friends     .    .    .     Coriolanns,  v.  6. 

0,  that  men's  ears  ahouM  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  1  .    .    .    .     Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  a. 

I  kin  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery Jidius  Ceesar,  iii.  s. 

Tkinl^st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?  King  Lear,  i.  i. 
Flaws.— Who,  (ailing  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth.  Hath  blistered  her  report  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  3. 

As  sodden  As  flaws  collated  in  the  spring  of  day %  Henry  IV.  w,  ^. 

0,  thete  flaws  and  starts.  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Th»  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws.  Or  ere  I  '11  weep  ....  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Fux  —  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

1 11  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  ^gi  To  apply  to  his  bleeding  iace King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

FiSA.— Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket  thou  ! Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Aad  yoQ  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Ttei  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

That's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Flxkx.  —  Her  sunny  locks  Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece     ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece iii.  2. 

Futrrihe  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world As  Von  Like  It,  \.  x. 

FusH.  — And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh  .    .    .    M$tch  Ado,  iv.  i. 

As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina,  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to     ....     iv.  2. 

Ssdiisthesimplidty  of  man  to  hearken  aAer  the  flesh Love* s  L.  Lost,  x.  1. 

nasisthefiver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess iv.  3. 
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Flbsh.  —  O,  let  nsembrac«t  At  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  b«     .    •     Love's  L.  L^t9»%. 

Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  jrour  Hvr  fle^ .....   Mrr.  ^f  f^etucSf  L  j. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man  Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither L  j. 

If  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood ii.  a* 

I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh  To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor iii.  3. 

The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him,  Is  dearly  bought iv.  i. 

The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all.  Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood    iv.  i. 

This  bond  is  forfieit;  And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  daim  A  pound  of  flesh iv.  i. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine :  The  court  awards  it iv.  i . 

The  words  expressly  are  '  a  pound  of  flesh ' :  Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thon  thy  pound  of  flesh    iv.  i. 

Shed  thou  no  bk>od,  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more  But  }ust  a  pound  of  flesh iv.  i. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger.  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  yoor  flesh     .    .      v.  t. 

As  witty  a  piece  of  Eve*8  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria Twelfth  Night,  L  5. 

I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  mtist  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives ....     AWe  IVeil^  x,  3. 

A  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are i.  3> 

Every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false,  If  she  be IVmter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor fCing-  ^Mm,  iiL  3. 

One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air,  Banished  this  frail  sepoldire  of  oar  flesh   Richord  II,  L  3. 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable iiL  a. 

'Sblood,  I  Ml  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again \  Hemy  lV.Vk.x, 

This  horseback -breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh ii.  4. 

Why,  she 's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her iii.  3. 

Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty iii.  3. 

What,  okl  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh  Keep  in  a  Kttle  Kfe  ? v.  4. 

For  sofiering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law .a  Henry  IV.  n,^ 

Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the  flesh 1  Henry  V!.  L  •• 

Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win %  Henry  yL'vA.  \. 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.    What  do  I  fear?  myself?     .    .Rkhard III. 'v.i» 

Best  of  my  flesh.  Forgive  my  tyranny Coriolatuu,  v.  3. 

When  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery,  Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh  .  TUum  Andron,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh.  —  *T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish .    .    .  Remtp  and  JuUett  i.  1. 

O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  I iL  4. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I .    .    .    Hamitt,  i.  a. 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to iii.  1. 

From  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring  I v.  1. 

Flbshbd.  —  Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  Thy  maiden  sword i  Henry  IV.  t.  4. 

FuBBBRTictBBBT.  —  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet King  L*ar,  iii.  4. 

Flies.  — These  summer-flies  Have  blown  roe  full  of  maggot  ostentation     .    .    .  Love's  L,  Lmet,  v.  a. 

Slaves  of  chance  and  flies  Of  every  wind  that  blows IVinUt* *  Taie,  W.  ^ 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies :  And  whither  fly  the  gnatt?  .    •      3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

That  we  should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies Romeo  and  Jniiet,  il  4. 

Flies  may  do  this,  but  1  from  this  must  fly iii.  3. 

One  cloud  of  winter  showers,  These  flies  are  coached Timon  of  Athene^  ii.  2. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods.  They  kill  us  for  their  sport    ....  King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell,  Pli^ue  him  with  flies OthoUo,  i.  1. 

Flight.  ~  When  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight    .  Mer,  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Then  be  thou  jocund  ere  the  bat  has  flown  His  cloistered  flight Machttk^  iii.  a. 

Flighty. —The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook  Unlen  the  deed  go  with  it iv.  i. 

Flinch.  —  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  roe  die  AWs  Weil,  ii.  i. 
Flint.  —  Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  *t  is  pretty ;  it  is  well  Love's  L,  Loet^  iv.  a. 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint.  From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars    Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  t. 

Notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he 's  flint.  As  humourous  as  winter ....     a  Henry  /V.  iw.  4. 

Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint :  Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end  .    .     a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

It  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint Troi.  emd  Creu»  iii.  5. 

O,  so  light  a  fbot  Will  ne*er  wear  out  the  everktting  flint Romoo  attd  yniioi^  ii.  6^ 

The  fire  i'  the  flint  Shows  not  till  it  be  struck Timon  rf Atkoees^  L  i. 

Weariness  Can  snort  upon  the  flint,  when  ret|y  lloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard    CymMime^  iii  6. 
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PUjrrr.^Tfath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  cooch  of  war  My  thrioe-driven  bed  of  down  .  OtMh,  i.  3. 
Flock.  —  And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  mnrrton  §ock Mid,  N.  Drtam^  ii.  t. 

I  aa  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meeteat  for  death Mtr.  0/  V»n{ct^  iv.  i. 

Flooa  —  And  the  deKghted  spirit  To  bathe  In  fiery  floods Mttu.  for  Mtas.  \\\.  x. 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood? Muck  Ado^  \.  i. 

Over  poric,  over  pale,  Thorot^h  flood,  thorough  fire Altd.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

The  raoon,  the  governess  of  floods,  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air ii.  i. 

There  is,  sore,  another  flood  toward, .and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  As  Vou  Like  It^  v.  4. 

Great  floods  have  flown  From  simple  sotirces AU^s  Well^Kx.  x. 

L&e  a  bated  and  retired  flood,  Leaving  our  ranknesa  and  irregular  couiae   .     .    .   King  Jokn,  v.  4. 

So  looks  the  strand  whereon  the  imperious  flood  Hath  left  a  witnessed  ttsurpation  a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Let  net  Nature's  hatid  Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  t  let  order  die  I i.  i. 

Let  floods  o*ersw«U,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on  I Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

StiC  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  h  forth Rickard  III.  i.  4. 

Who  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood  With  that  grim  ferryman i.  4. 

Htt  youth  in  flood,  I H  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood      .    .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Darest  thoo*  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  wTth  me  into  this  angry  flood  ? yulius  Casar,  i.  a. 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  siitce  the  great  flood,  But  it  was  famed  ? i.  3. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ....     iv.  3. 

Of  Biovii^  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  Of  hair-breadth  scapes Otkell^^'i.i. 

With  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter  :  It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by Cyndtelint,  i.  6. 

Fiooo-CATE.  —  For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes x  Henry  I V.  \\.  ^ 

My  particular  grief  Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  overbearing  nature OikeUo,  L  3. 

Floor.  —  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  i. 

FtoKA.  —  No  shepherdess,  but  Flora  Peering  in  April's  front Winter^s  Tale^  iv.  4. 

FuMTRisH.  —  He  shall  flourish,  And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches .      Henry  VI H.  v.  5. 

M J  beauty,  though  but  mean.  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Lendme  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  — Fie,  painted  rhetoric! iv.  3. 

To  this  e&ct,  sir ;  after  what  flourish  your  nature  will HamUt^  v.  3. 

FiocrvtsHBs.  —  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  And  tedioosness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  ii.  3. 

Ft£trT.  — Flout 'em  and  scout  *em  And  scout 'em  and  flout  *em TViw/rr/,  iii.  3. 

What,  wilt  thou  flout  roe  thus  unto  my  face.  Being  forbid? Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  %. 

Dott  thou  leer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth  ?    Think'st  thou  I  jest  ? ii.  3. 

Ere  yoo  float  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience Muck  Ado,  \.  \, 

Dart  thy  skill  at  roe ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout      .    .    .  Love*s  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

A  nan  replete  with  mocks,  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts v.  au 

YoQ  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  yon  flout  me  too Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold Macbetk,  \.  3. 

Flow.  —  Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea  ? As  You  Like  H/\\.  j. 

In  xi  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows \  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

Yea,  watch  His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  3. 

Flowex.  —  Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

Satdliag  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention     .    .    .     Levels  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one,  To  show  his  teeth v.  3. 

Oowftt  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy Mid.  N.  Dream,  iL  1. 

It  feU  ttfWQ  a  little  western  flower,  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound     ...      iL  i. 

Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ii.  i. 

The  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet,  —  Odours,  odours iiL  1. 

Sing  vhile  thoa  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep iii.  1. 

Awl  vhen  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower,  Lamentmg  some  enforced  chastity   ....     iil  i. 

Flower  of  thn  purple  dye,  Hit  with  Cupid's  archery iii.  a. 

L&e  two  anifidal  gods.  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower iii.  3. 

Had  rounded  With  coronet  of  freeh  and  fragrant  flowers iv.  1. 

How  that  life  was  but  a  flower  In  8pring'4ime As  Vou  Like  It,  y.  %. 

Paaaiag  courteous.  But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers  .     Tarn,  o/tke  SkreWy  ii.  i. 

Wonen  are  as  roees,whose  fair  flower  Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour  'fwel/tk  Migki,  ii.  4. 

Hot  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet,  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ii.  4. 
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Flower.  —  WcU  you  fit  our  ages  With  flowers  of  winter H^inUt'*  TaU,  iv.  4. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season  Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  giDyvors iv.  4. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age     .    .     iv.  4. 

Be  like  crooked  age,  To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  withered  flower Richard  II.  n.  u 

When  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower,  (iuard  it,  I  pray  thee iii.  2. 

Noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

The  whole  land  Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up iii*  4- 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety i  Henry  IV.  \\.i. 

I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers  and  smile Henry  K  ii.  i. 

I  am  bound  to  you,  That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste     Richard  III.  ii.  4- 

My  tender  babes  1    My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  1 iv.  4- 

When  he  did  sing :  To  his  music  plants  and  flowers  Ever  spring Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Strew  me  over  With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know  I  was  a  chaste  wife    .     .    .     iv.  2. 

Where  every  flower  Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers Ti/ns  Andron^u.  i. 

I  hang  the  head  As  flowers  with  frost  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms iv.  4- 

Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower.— Nay,  he 's  aflower;  in  faith,  a  very  flower    Ram.  &*  JuL  i.  3. 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath,  May  prove  abeauteous  flower iL  s. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence ii.  3> 

He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I  Ml  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  Iamb ii.  5. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field iv.  5. 

Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed  I  strew,  —  O  woe  1 v.  3. 

Do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way  That  comes  in  triumph  ? yulius  Ccesar^  i.  i. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But.be  the  serpent  under 't Afac^/h,  i.  $. 

Good  men's  lives  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps iv.  3. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the  weeds v.  a. 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go Hamlei^  W.  s- 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in  hand Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies Cymbtlintt  ii.  3. 

0  "jods  and  goddesses  I  These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world iv.  a. 

With  fairest  flowers  Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here,  Fidele,  I  'II  svi-eeten  thy  sad  grave  .     iv.  a. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  The  flower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose iv.  a. 

And  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none.  To  winter-ground  thy  corse iv.  j. 

You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered :  even  so  These  herblets  shall iv.  a. 

Flowbr-db-lucb.  —  Lilies  of  all  kinds.  The  flower-de-luce  being  one    ....  Winier^s  Tale^  iv.  4. 
Flowbrbt.  —  Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes  Like  tears     .    .    .    Mid.  M  Dreant,  vs.  i. 

Flowbr-sopt.  —  With  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands Ant.  and  CUo.xx.*. 

FLOwrNC  —  Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Flux.  —  Quoth  he,  *  Thus  misery  doth  part  the  flux  of  company*      ....     As  You  Like  It^  ii.  1. 

Flv.— Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death :  But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life  Two  Gen.o/ Verona^  iiL  i. 

It  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  firom  a  spider Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

1  have  but  killed  a  fly.  —  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother?  .    .    .  Titns  Andron.  iii.  a. 

Pardon  me,  sir;  it  was  a  black,  ill-favoured  fly iii.  2. 

We  are  not  brought  so  low.  But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly iii.  2. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly v.  1. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of    HamUt^  iii.  i. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio Otktllc^  ii.  1. 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at  Cymbelme^  iv.  a. 

Flvinc,  —  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime Richard  II.  L  3. 

For  flying  at  the  brook,  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years*  day a  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear.  There  is  nor  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here  MachHh^  v.  5. 
Foal.  —  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile.  Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal  Mid.  N.  Drtam^  ii.  i. 
Foam.  —  Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat  Thy  gravestone  daily   TinMn  ^  Athens^  iv.  3. 

T  is  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark  and  plough*st  the  foam v.  i. 

Fobbbd  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law 1  Henry  TV.  \.  a. 

1  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  it OthtlU^vv.^. 
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YtaaxoL  —The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd Tw9  Gtn.  ((f  Vtrona,  i.  i. 

Foe.  —  0  tine  most  accurst,  'Mongst  all  foes  that  a  firiend  should  be  the  worst ! ▼.4. 

Why  reUdce  ]rm  him  that  loves  you  so  ?  Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  Mid,  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

Sttanfcn  and  Ibes  do  sooder,  and  not  kiss AU*s  H^e/i^u.  %, 

Tbe  better  fw  my  foes  and  the  worse  for  my  friends Tiutlfth  Nightly,  \. 

Ib  bean  dedring  still  You  may  behold  confosion  of  your  foes \  Htnry  Vl.'vt.  %, 

I  ntfaer  vbh  you  foes  than  hoUow  friends 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Two  deep  enemies.  Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers  ....     Richard  I J  I.  iv.  a. 

Beat  not  a  bmace  for  your  foe  so  hot  That  it  do  singe  yourself     ,    .    T    .    .    .  Henry  VIJI.'x.  \. 

So  tbey  DooUy  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Voold  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day !  Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Wbn  «eonr  betters  see  bearing  our  woes,  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes  King  Lear^  iii.  6. 

AC  frknds  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes  l*he  cup  of  their  deservings  .  .  y.  \. 
Foe— As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  firom  the  sea  Contagious  fogs.     .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

Tbe  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon  With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron iii.  3. 

Ib  vbkii  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog Twef/ik  Night,  iv.  a. 

Fair ii  foul,  and  fool  is  fair:  Hover  through  the  fog  and  &Ithy  air Macbethj\.t, 

Hau  a  fiig  in  them,  That  I  cannot  look  through Cymbeline,  iii.  9. 

Fan.  —  Bhot  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not Much  Ado,  y.  2* 

Ose  sodden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust 1  Henry  VJ.  iii.  3. 

Fotsraf.— That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings  To  teeming  foison   .    .  Mea*  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Sco6and  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  i^-ill,  Of  your  mere  own Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Foux—Thefoldstandsempty  in  the  drowned  field Mid.  N.  Dream^\\.  x. 

To  dismantle  So  many  folds  of  favour Kipg  Lear^  i.  1. 

Foua  —  Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio  .  .  .  Lmte'^s  L.  Lost,  L  a. 
Fou.  —Old  foUcs,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world  .  Merry  Wive$^  ii.  a. 

^aflc  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay Levies  L,  Losty'xs.i, 

Set,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  a. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks Richard  II.  v.  i. 

And  (be  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles,  Say  it  did  so a  Hertry  I V.  iv.  4. 

B«  dd  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead Romeo  and  Jttliei^  ii.  5. 

Fity  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Foiuis.  —  These  follies  are  within  you  and  shine  through  you     .    .    .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  i. 

A^  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others Much  Ado^xi. -i. 

Loren  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

ToB,  Aat  an  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies,  Will  never  do  him  good  ....   Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

A»d  so  your  folKes  fight  against  yourself Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Was  this  the  hat  that  faced  so  many  follies,  And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke  ?    .    .     iv.  1. 

I  tbiak  thou  an  enamoured  On  his  follies x  Henry  IV.  y.  2. 

Fouow.  —  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

1b  foBowing  him,  I  follow  but  myself ;  Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty .    .  Othello^  i.  i. 

C^nent  you;  I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him i.  x. 

FwiU  fislkw  thee  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty At  You  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

How  in  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  Ulk  so  idly  !    .    .  a  Henry  I V.  ii.  a. 

For  lie  win  never  follow  any  thing  That  other  men  begin Julius  C«esar,\\.  \. 

It  nsst  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
FotLowKiL  —  You  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader     .    .    .   Merry  Wives,  iii  a. 

I^nsms  and  sighs.  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  \. 

0  flattering  glass.  Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity,  Thou  dost  beguile  me    .    .  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

Bod)  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this  Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
FoLLowiSG.  —There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following King  Lear^  ii.  a. 

Were  1  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  :  In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself  .  .  .  Othello,  i.  i. 
FotLY.  —  A  folly  bought  with  wit.  Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished      .    .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  i. 

Em  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit  Is  turned  to  folly i>  '• 

l^  Lord!  to  see  what  foHy  reigns  in  us! Is* 

Tbe  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself :  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against  Merry  Wives,  n.  a. 
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FoLLV.  —  He  gives  her  folly,  motion,  and  advantage kferry  iVams^  uL  ^ 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly MmckAd^  it.  3. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school    .    .  Lew?x  L.  l^ast^  v.  a. 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise ▼.  a. 

If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly  That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into  A$  You  Lihg  it^  n.  4. 

But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly •       ii.  4. 

They  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly,  They  most  must  laugh ii.  7. 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool iL  7. 

Therein  suiu  His  folly  t(f  the  mettle  of  my  speech U-  7. 

But  all  *s  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides iiL  4. 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit    .       v.  4. 

Full  oft  we  see  Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly AWt  U^eli^x.  1. 

I  prithee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else  :  Thou  know'st  not  me     ....      Twelfth  Nif^^xw.  i. 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly,  Its  tenderness  I WtMUr'i  Ta/e^  L  2. 

H  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent,  It  was  my  folly i.  a. 

By  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake  The  iahxic  of  his  folly La. 

Our  feasts  In  every  mess  have  folly  and  the  feeders  Digest  it  with  a  custom iv.  4. 

Your  £iult  was  not  your  folly :  Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose   .    .     Ktrng^  7«A<**  i.  i. 

And  must  I  ravel  out  My  weaved-up  folly  ? Richard  /i.  W.  i. 

In  every  thing  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly z  Henry  i  f\  iL  2. 

Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly Henry  K  n.  4. 

His  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion TrcL  and  Crtts.  L  3. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  I u.  3. 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie u*  3- 

Pardon  me  thu  brag ;  His  insolence  draws  folly  fix>m  my  lips iv.  5. 

Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious.  Or  be  accused  of  foUy Coruiammt^  i^  1, 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  fiiults  of  fools  but  foUy ti.  i. 

What,  quite  unmanned  in  folly  ? MacbetJk^  ixi.  4. 

To  do  harm  Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime  Accounted  dangerous  folly it.  a. 

To  plainness  honour 's  bound.  When  nujesty  stoops  to  folly KingLemryi.  \. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in.  And  thy  dear  judgement  out! 2-4- 

And  hath  all  thoM  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  afier    ....      OUteU^^H,  %. 

Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom.  It  does  from  childishness    .     Ant.  and  Ciea.  i.  3. 

Be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly.  And  all  the  gods  go  with  you ! &-  3« 

The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make  Our  faith  mere  folly iii.  13. 

Fond.  —  Ever  till  now.  When  men  were  food,  I  smiled  and  woitdered  how  .    .  Afeas./er  Meat.  ii.  2. 

You  see  bow  simple  and  how  fond  I  am Mid.  N.  Dreamt^  iii.  x. 

*T  is  fond  to  wail  ineviuble  strokes,  As  *t  is  to  laugh  at  'em CorioUnm*,  rr.   i. 

I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it    ...    .  Othelia^  \,  3. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend iv.  1. 

Food.  —  Thy  food  shall  be  The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roou  and  husks  .    .    .      Tempest,  i.  a. 

O,  know'st  thou  not  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food? Tiifo  Gen,  •/  Ve*i»mm^  iL  7. 

Young  ravens  must  have  food Merry  Wtxtts^  L  3. 

My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die  while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it  ?    .    .    .      Mnch  Aeio^  i.  t. 

Come,  let  us  thither :  this  ntay  prove  food  to  my  displeasure . i.  3. 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight   .    .      Mid,  y.  Dreamt^  i.  1. 

But,  like  in  sidcness,  did  I  loathe  this  food iv.  t. 

Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases  Mer.  of  Veiuce,  vk.  ?. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food ? At  y^t  LiJhe /t^  ii.  $. 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats.  And  pleased  with  what  he  gets ^  $• 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun  ....       ii.  7. 

But  forbear  your  food  a  little  while.  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  Co  to  find  my  fawn n.  7. 

Pacing  through  the  forest.  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy iv.  3. 

If  music  be  the  food  uf  love,  play  on;  Give  me  excess  of  it Twelfth  Sights  u  1. 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world !  My  widow-comfort ! King  Jokn^  vk.  4. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder Richard  I i.u.  t. 
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raaoiarpMder,  food  fior  powder;  they  Ml  fill  a  pit  as  well  aft  better     ....      x  Henry  IV.  vt.  %, 

ha.  mS  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth Troi.  mnd  Cress,  iv.  5. 

For  iood  and  diet,  to  some  emerpriae  That  hath  a  aloaiacb  ID 't Hamltt^'x.  i. 

Food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locuits Othello,  i.  3. 

TuPf  are  all  but  stooacfas,  and  we  all  b«t  food iiL  4. 

My  huofer  's  gone ;  bat  even  before,  I  was  At  point  to  sink  for  food Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

FoDL.  ~-  Not  a  hoUdaj  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver Tempest,  ii.  s. 

I  aa  a  fool  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of iii.  1. 

The  tkopsy  drown  this  fool !  wliat  do  you  mean  To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ? iv.  1. 

He  that  it  io  yoked  by  a  fool,  Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise  Tvto  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  1. 

I  Ih^  \km  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger  His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not v.  4. 

Tbs  oMde*  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband  I  Merry  IVives,  i  v.  3. 

Wceack  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  eouls  To  thy  £Use  seeming  .    .    .      Ideas. /or  AUas.  it  4. 

If  I  do  k«e  thee,  f  do  lose  a  thing  That  none  bat  fools  would  keep iii.  i. 

Ohcaveo,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  t v.  1. 

Uafedisg  fools  can  with  such  wrong  dispense Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.  x. 

How  Kiany  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  I ii.  1. 

lecasse  that  I  fiuniliarly  sometimes  Do  use  you  for  my  fool ii.  2. 

No  kmger  will  I  be  a  fod.  To  put  the  Anger  in  the  eye  and  weep ii.  2. 

That  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness? Mnch  Ado,'\.  y 

A  nry  doll  focd ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devisii^;  impossible  slanders ii  i. 

TbcR  *s  a  partTvlge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night ii.  1. 

Um  I  sbookl  prove  the  mother  of  fools ii.  1 . 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  u  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love     ....      ii.  3 . 

He  is  DO  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is iii.  s. 

Iwsf  aswellsay  the  fod'sthefool iii.  3. 

My  cousin 's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another iii.  4. 

I  an  Boc  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list,  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can iii.  4. 

I  ^eak  Dot  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool.  As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag v.  i. 

Vhn  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fo<ds  have  brought  to  light v.  i. 

What  time  o*  day  ? — The  hour  that  fools  should  ask Lovers  L.  Lost,  W.  1. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool     ....      iv.  3. 

Now,  m  thy  likeoett,  one  more  fool  appear  1 iv.  3. 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? iv  3. 

Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky,  And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye     ...      iv.  3. 

Voee  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched.  As  wit  turned  fool v.  2. 

Hadi  wisdfMn's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school  And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fciol    .    .  v.  a. 

FoBy  n  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise v.  2. 

This  I  thtsk.  When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink v.  2. 

For  io  ny  eye,  —  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty v.  2. 

1  aa  years,  and  all  that  I  possess !  —  All  the  fool  mine  ? v.  2. 

BegM  of  that  loose  grace  Which  shalfow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools v.  2. 

&aU  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ?    Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be !    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Scdting  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool,  I  did  upbraid  her iv.  1. 

Man  is  hoc  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had iv.  i . 

Ahnosl  damn  those  ears  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools  .  Mer.  ^  Venice,  i.  1. 

That  'many'  may  be  meant  By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show ii.  9. 

Telnotmeofmercy:  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis iii.  3. 

Be  OMdc  a  soft  and  doD-eyed  fool.  To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh    . iii.  3. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  I     . iii.  5. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words iii.  5. 

I  do  know  A  many  foola,  that  stand  in  better  place iii.  5. 

Fer  always  the  dulneasodf  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits As  Vou  Like  It,\.  t. 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may.not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly 1.2. 

S^wegoandkillus  venison?.  And. yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools ii.  1. 

What 's  that  *docdame '  ?  —  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle ii.  5. 

A  fool,  a  fool!    I  met  a  fool  i*  the  forest,  A  motley  fool ! ii- 7* 
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Fool.  ^  I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  hira  in  tbt  son   *    »    ,    At  Ymt  Liht  It,  ii.  7. 

Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms.  In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  raotley  fool it  7. 

*  No,  sir,*  quoth  be,  *  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  bath  sent  me  fortune ' ii.  7- 

I  did  hear  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time    . ii.  7- 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer.  That  fools  should  be  so  deep-oonttmplative   ...  it  7. 

O  noble  fool !    A  worthy  fool !  Motley 's  the  only  wear iL  7. 

What  fool  is  this?  — O  worthy  fool!    One  that  hath  been  a  courtier ii.  7. 

0  that  I  were  a  fool !    I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat ii  7- 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit  Doth  very  foolishly ii.  7- 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool ii.  7- 

By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  you iii.  a. 

Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher iii.  a. 

1  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad iv.  1. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool v.  1. 

Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools ▼>  4- 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he 's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward    .    .    .     AlVt  fVtU^  i.  1. 

I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer ii.  2. 

He  Ml  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats :  he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal    .    .    Ttiitlfik  Nighty  i.  3. 

Besides  that  he  *s  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  quarrdler L  3. 

Do  you  think  yon  have  fools  in  hand  ?  —  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand    . 1.3. 

God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents     .    .     .is. 

Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools i.  S- 

What  says  Quinapalus?  — Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit 1.5. 

You  're  a  dry  fool ;  I  'II  no  more  of  you :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest i.  5. 

That  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the  fool  sot  dry     ,  i.  5. 

Give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool  ?  —  Can  you  do  it  ?  —  Dexteriously .    .  i.  5. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  nuke  the  better  fool i.  5, 

I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  atone      .  i.  5. 
I  take  these  wise  men.  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools*  no  better  than  the  fools'  sanies     •  i.  5. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail .....L5. 

Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou  speakest  well  of  fools  I L  5. 

One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him  ;  and  a  third  drowns  him   .     .  1  5. 

We  will  fod  him  black  and  blue,  shall  we  not  ? ii.  5. 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings ;  the  husband 's  the  bigger    ....     iM.  i. 
This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ;  And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit     ...     iii.  1. 

Wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report .      iv.  x. 

You  are  mad  indeed,  if  jrou  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool iv.  a. 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw k    .    .    .    » ▼.  1. 

If  industriously  I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence %    .     Wimitr'i  TtUe^'v.  %, 

Either  thou  art  roost  ignorant  by  age.  Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool iL  i. 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear  Upon  my  party ! King  yoh$t^  Hi.  i. 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool.  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege .  Riekard  It.  it.  1. 

Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing? a  Htmry  /K  ii.  a. 

Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  ^ise  sit  in  the  doods  and  mock  us     it.  3. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  i       y.  5. 

You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  '  A  fool's  boh  is  soon  shot '    .    .    .      Htmy  V.  iii.  7. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys Richard  III,  iv.  a. 

He  was  a  fool ;  For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous »    .    .     Htmy  VIII.  ii.  j, 

P  negligence !  fit  for  a  fool  to  iifUl  by iii.  a. 

I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  foote    .    .    .      Tr^L  mmd  Ctvss.  ii.  i. 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break iiL  3. 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  faults  of  fools  but  folly Cpri«ta$mg^  iL  1. 

Rather  than  fool  it  so,  Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go ti.  3. 

If  you  are  learned,  Be  not  as  common  foob iii.  1. 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace Tifms  Andrmm,  m.  t. 

If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say Rmmeo  Mtd  ymUtt^  ii.  4. 
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Y^GU — W«  make  onrselTM  fboU,  to  disport  oarselvM Tim<m<ifAifurut\.  2. 

Tkos  hoDcas  fooia  lay  out  tbeir  wealth  on  courtesies .    .  i.  2. 

A  foal  is  good  cloches,  and  something  tike  thee < ii.  2. 

TboQ  art  not  aJu^ether  a  fool.  —  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man ii.  3. 

ThcQ  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fo<^  alive iv.  3. 

Miae  eycft  are  made  the  fools  o' the  other  senses,  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest     .    .    .    diacbetk^xx.  i. 

Ko  boaotiag  tike  a  fool ;  This  deed  1 'II  do  before  this  purpose  cool iv.  i. 

1  am  so  moch  a  fool,  should  I  stay  loiter,  It  woidd  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort  .    .     iv.  2. 

Tfcea  the  liara  and  swearers  are  foc^  for  there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men    i  v.  2. 

Aad  aB  cm  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death v.  5. 

Why  i^oaid  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die  On  mine  own  sword  ? v.  8> 

Aad  ve  fools  of  nature  So  horridly  to  shake  our  dispositions Hamlet^  L  4. 

Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  's  own  house  .    .     iii.  1. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent     ^    .    ^    ^    ^i iii.  2. 

Cacaol  yoa  t^  that?  every  fod  can  tell  that    , v.  i. 

A*  if  lie  were  villains  by  necessity ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion Kitig  tear,  i.  2. 

Old  fools  are  babes  again;  and  roust  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries i.  3. 

I  lad  rather  be  amy  kind  0^  thing  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee i.  4. 

More  knave  than  fook    .,,,.,,, i.  4. 

Fod  Bc  not  so  much  To  bear  it  tamely :  touch  me  with  noble  anger ii.  4. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow,  Angering  itself  and  others iv.  1. 

Wlolcs  tboo,  a  moral  foot,  sil'st  still,  and  criest,  '  Alack,  why  does  he  so?' iv.  2. 

I  am  cm  The  natural  fool  of  fortune.    Use  me  well iv.  6. 

T^se  are  old  fond  paradoxes  to  nuke  fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse   ........  Otfulto,  ii.  1. 

Todowfaot?"— To  suckle  ficwls  and  chronicle  small  beer ii.  i. 

Fcob  as  groes  As  ignorance  made  drunk , iii.  3. 

1  aa  ^ited  with  a  fool.  Frighted  and  angered  worse Cymbeliiu^  ii.  3. 

Opinoo  's  bat  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man      .    Perklesy  ii.  2. 

Tk»  M  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal v.  1. 

Fociasies.  —  Starfc  mad  I  for  all  Thy  bygone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it  .  Wittier' s  7a/r,  iii.  2. 
Foouar.  —  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery      , Com.  <tf  Error s/\s. '\. 

Uflleas  be  have  a  foncy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appeaiy  he  hath Much  Ado^\\\.  t. 

Whix  a  soeae  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans  1 Lavt's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Foil;  ia  foc^  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise v.  a. 

The  tittle  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show At  You  Like  It^  i.  a. 

They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery i.  3. 

Feo^ery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where  .    .      Twti/th  Nighty  iii.  1. 

Manhood  is  called  fioolery,  when  it  stands  Against  a  falling  fabric Coriolanusy  iii.  1. 

As  much  foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest Timon  0/ Athens^  ii.  a. 

It  was  mere  foolery ;  1  did  not  mark  it    t Julws  C^sar,  i.  a. 

There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it i.  2. 

It »  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman  Hamiet^  v.  2. 
Fi»U9G. — Who  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling  am  nothing  to  you      .......    Tempeit/\\.  \. 

Pny  yo«>,  let  's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing     .    .  Mtr.  <^f  Venice^  ii.  a. 

Now  yoQ  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it     ....    Ttuel/th  NigfU^  i.  5. 

U  sooth,  thoa  wast  in  very  gracious-fooling  last  night ii.  3. 

Eacdleot !  why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when  all  is  done ii.  3. 

FoousB.  — The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man 2  Henry  I V.  x.  2. 

I  an  a  very  foolish  food  old  man,  Fourscore  and  upward Kin^  Lear^  iv.  7. 

^mj  yoo  Do«r,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and  foolish iv.  7. 

She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair Othello,  xx.  1. 

Po(njSBi.T.  —  TThat  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly    .    .As  Vou  Like  Ity  i.  2. 

He  that  a  ibol  doch  very  wisely  hit  Doth  very  foolishly ii.  7- 

FooLBinciss.  — Have  done  your  foolishness  And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  2. 
Foot  it  feady  here  and  there  ;  And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear      ......     7Vw/*rx/,  i.  2. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  Hear  a  foot  fall iv.  1. 

Yc  that  00  the  sands  with  printleas  foot  Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune v.  i. 
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Foot.— Somedmet  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly  Mtrry  If^wtSt  L  3. 

No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from  hip  to  hip C^m.  0/  Errors.,  ilL  2. 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse     .    .    .     Mmch  Ada^Kx.  \. 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never ii.  j. 

From  the  croii'n  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  ail  mirth iii.  a. 

Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,  To  call  me  goddess,  nymph    Mid,  N.  Drtam^  HL  a. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold Mer*  0/  Vtnict^  L  3. 

Never  dare  misfortime  cross  her  foot,  Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse ii-  4* 

All  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils,  That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught  AsY.  L,  Jt^vi.-j. 

Though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall in.  a. 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time  Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  ....    All*t  H^eU^  yr.  z. 

That  white-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  .    .    .    King^  7^J^,  n,  i. 

N^,  but  make  haste ;  the  better  foot  before iv.  2. 

Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot Rkkard  If.  \x\.  ^ 

No  win  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder \  Htnry  IV,\.  %. 

But  afoot  he  will  not  budge  a  foot.  —  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct tL  4. 

Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge  a  foot 1  Henry  VT,  L  3. 

There  's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  Nay,  her  foot  speaks    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ir.  5. 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint Remta  and  yniieif  \\.  t. 

What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night  ? v.  3. 

I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far  As  who  goes  fiuthest ytdms  Casar-,  i.  3. 

Then  you  scratched  your  head,  And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot ii.  1. 

Our  tears  are  not  yet  brewed.  —  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  Upon  the  foot  of  motion  .    .  MtcStiA,  ii.  3. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot lit.  1. 

Armed,  say  you  ?  —  Armed,  my  lord.  —  From  top  to  toe  ?  —  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot  Hamget,  L  a. 
Football. —That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus Com.  ef  Errors,  ia.  t. 

Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  football  player /Cing'  Lear,  t.  4. 

FooTBov.  —  Not  like  a  Christian  footboy  or  a  gentlemanU  lackey  .  .  .  Tarn,  ofth*  Skrer»,  in.  2. 
Footing.  —  But,  hark,  1  hear  the  footing  of  a  man Mer.  of  Venice,  t.  i. 

Can  it  be  That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this  Should  once  set  footing?  .  .  TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
Footstsp.  —  I  mean  to  learn ;  For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising  .  .  .  Kr$tg  yahm,  \.  i. 
FoppBRV.  —  Drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief     ....    Merry  Wives,  ▼.  5. 

I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment    .    .  Meas./or  Ainu.  i.  2. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  My  sober  house Mer.  of  Venice,  \\,  $. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world A'/ivf  Lear,  i.  2. 

FoRBBAR  your  food  a  little  while.  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawti  As  Von  Like  ft,  n.  7. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. —Forbear  to  judge  for  we  are  sinners  all  2  Henry  VF.  iii.  3. 
FoRDBARANCE.— I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little:  maybe  I  will  call  upon  you  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  t. 

I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  )iis  rage  goes  slower .    .    King  Lear,  L  a. 

One  of  your  great  knowing  Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance Cymbelhse,  it  3. 

Forbid.  —  I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know  .    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  t. 

As  well  forbid  the  mountain  {nnes  To  wag  their  high  tops  and  to  make  00  noise  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid :  Weary  se*nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle    .    .    Macbeth,  L  3. 

1  am  forbid  To  tell  the  secreu  of  my  prison-house HamUt,  L  s- 

FoRCB.  —  Never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will Mnck  Ado,  i.  1. 

Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty Mer.ofVeniet,ia.*^ 

Of  force  Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame  As  to  offend iv.  i. 

Your  gentleness  shall  force  More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness  .    .     As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes  That  can  do  hurt iiL  5. 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way Henry  VI ft.  x.  i. 

Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong Troi.  and  Cress.  L  3. 

F0RCIBI.S. — Let  that  suffice,  most  fordble  Feeble %  Henry  IV.  m.  "x. 

Fordo.  —  The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fordo  its  own  life  ....  Hansiet,  v.  1. 
FoRiX)BS.  —  This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love.  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself     ....       ii.  1. 

l*his  is  the  night  That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite Oiketto,  r.  t. 

Forbpath BR.  —Conceit  is  still  derived  From  some  forefather  grief Richard  It.  ii.  2. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally   ......     2  Henry  VI.  it.  7. 
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FoKi^nNcn.  ~  No  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  Ram.  otuiynL  u  4. 
FoKicoiiX.  — B  J  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone Ali*s  IVtll,'\.  y 

Lckst  all  ny  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  ol  exercises HamUt^  il  3. 

6m  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion OtfuUo^  iii.  3. 

FouHiAD.  —  All  be  turned  to  barnacles*  or  to  apes  With  foreheads  villanous  low .    .    Tempest^  iv.  1. 

A  recfaeat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldridc    .    .      Much  AtU,  \.  i. 

m,  to  example  ill,  Would  from  ray  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note  ....      Lave*$  L.  Losiy  iv.  3. 

Nor  (fid  not  with  unbashful  foreheatd  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  A$  You  Like  //,  ii.  3. 

Copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip.  The  trick  of  *s  frown,  his  forehead  ....    Winter's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

How  CD  our  means  we  should  advance  oundves  To  look  with  forehead  bold    .    .  3  Henry  /K  L  3. 

Sorkh  advantage  of  a  promised  glovy  As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action     TV.  and  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Caavefses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  Coriolanusy  ii.  1. 

We  oBTsdves  compelled.  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  &ults Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

FouKKnrLEDCB. — I  told  him  you  were  asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 
FooMosT.  —  For  bearing  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report  ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

T^  foremost  man  of  all  this  world Julius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

FotmooK.  ~~  Yoo  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  .  .  .  Coriolattus,  ii.  1. 
FoiEST.  —  In  dak,  forest,  or  mead.  By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook  .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  il.  i. 

Afod,  a  fool  I  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest,  A  motley  fool  I As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

^dag  through  the  forest,  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy iv.  3. 

Vho  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

FensTALt^D.  —  I  had  fiorestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke 2  Henry  /  Y.  iv.  $. 

To  be  fbcestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall,  Or  pardoned  being  down Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

FouTHOixiHT.  —  Alter  not  the  doom  Forethought  by  heaven ^ing-  John^  iii.  i. 

FbtrtiT.  —  Alas,  alas  1  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once  ....  Meat,  for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

Stand  like  the  fiorfeiu  in  a  barber's  shop,  As  much  in  mock  as  mark v.  i. 

Let  tltt  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  your  fair  flesh      ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3* 

FotFa-no.  —  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! AWs  Well,\\,y 

FoenoTtTW.  —  What  should  I  gain  By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ?  .    .    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3* 

Tocot  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there iv.  1. 

Fotta.  —  In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought Henry  V.  v.  ProL 

His  heart 's  bis  month  :  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent .    .    .   Coriolanus^  iii.  i. 

Tbai  I  sboukl  forge  Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I  ihoiild  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks,  That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty  .  Othello,  \s,  %, 
Fottin.  —The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servanto  to  you  t    AlVs  Well,  L  i. 

Ivflltnm  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart.  Where  il  was  forged Richard  I!,  iv.  1. 

Fotsiams.  —  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy Mid.  N.  Dream,  xx.  i. 

FotCBST.  —  I.  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks.  Come  short  of  what  he  did  ....  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Foscrr.  —Though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass     ...    Much  Ado,  iv.  3. 

Foiget  the  shames  that  you  have  suined  me  with.  Supply  your  present  ii-ants     Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

1  oooki  not  forget  yon,  for  1  itever  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life  .    .    .    .     7am.  ofth*  Shrew,  v.  i. 

For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names King  John,  i.  i. 

Ve  Eke  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget  thyself iii- >• 

Foxet,  forgive  ;  conclude  and  be  agreed ;  Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed   Richard  IL  i.  1. 

Orihat  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been.  Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now!      ....     iii.  3* 

0'.d  mca  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  fbigot Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults 3  Henry  VL  iii.  3. 

Let  ne  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget.  What  you  have  been  ere  now    ....  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Shan  1  forget  myself  to  be  myself  ?— Ay,  if  yourself 's  remembrance  wrong  yourself ....     iv.  4. 

0,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

FareweD :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget i<  !• 

Aq  I  should  five  a  thousand  years,  1  never  should  forget  it i.  3* 

With  himself  at  war,  Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Most  necessary  't  is  that  we  forget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt      .    .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Bat  nco  are  men ;  the  best  sometintes  forget Othello,  ii.  3. 

FovcrrruurBss.  —  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness 2  Henry  I V.  xxx.  i. 

la  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  bKndiorgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion Richard  1 1 L  \x\.  r 
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FoRGBTPULMBSs.— That  we  have  been  familiar,  Ingrate  foigetluloeM  shall  poiaon  .  CorislanuSf  v.  s. 
FoRciVB.  — If  he  would  despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him Mtr.  ttf  I'tniccy  i,  1^ 

Forget,  forgive ;  conclude  and  be  agreed ;  Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed  Richard  II,  L  a. 

I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults 3  Htury  VI,  iii.  3. 

FoRGivBNBss.  —  Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet HamUlf  ▼.  2. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  1  *11  kneel  down,  And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  .  Kmg  Lear,  v.  $. 
Forgot.  —  Is  it  all  forgot  ?    All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence?  Mid,  N,  Drtasn^  iii.  a. 

For  that  is  not  forgot  Which  ne'er  I  did  remember  ...........   Richard  II.  u.  3. 

We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak 2  Henry  /  K.  v.  a. 

All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  *11  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day   Henry  V.  iv,  3. 

Which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon  As  done    .    .     Troi.  and  Crests  iiu  3. 

As  the  world  were  now  but  to  begirt.  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  rwt  known iv.  5. 

The  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  ia  '  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot '  •    •  HamUt^  iiu  2. 

Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? Otkella^  ii.  3. 

Fork.  —  For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  worm     .    .    .    Mtas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade  The  region  of  my  heart King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Yond  simpering  dame,  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow iv.  6. 

Forked.  —  When  a'  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish    .     2  Henry  /  K.  iii.  a. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  KingLeeu^^  iii.  4. 
Form.  —  This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice Lav^s  L.  Last,  v.  a. 

One  To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax  By  him  imprinted Mid  N.  Dream^  L  x. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth  The  f<mns  of  things  unknown v.  a. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless King^  T^Am,  iii,  x. 

The  antique  and  well-noted  face  Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured iv.  a. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen  Upon  a  parchment ▼•   7* 

It  never  yet  did  hurt  To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  lK>pe a  Henry  /  K,  i.  3. 

With  fornas  being  fetched  From  glistening  semblances  of  piety Henry  V,  ii.  a. 

And  put  on  A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along  .........     TroL  and  Cress^  iii.  3. 

Serious  vanity  1    Mis-shapen  chaos  of  wdl-seeroing  forms! Ramieoand  ^nliet^  u  m. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  &in,  fain  deny  What  I  have  spoke >       ii.a. 

Who  stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  eaae  on  the  old ii>  4. 

This  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ^n/ins  Casar,  W,  a, 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  As  this  which  now  I  draw Macbeth,  ii.  «. 

With  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grie^  That  can  denote  me  truly .      Hamlet^  %..  9. 

Both  in  tiipe,  Fonn  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good La. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  o*er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners L  4. 

I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records.  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past  ....  L  5. 

In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel! ii.  a. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.  The  observed  of  all  observers iiL  s. 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy iii.  1. 

What  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little.  Was  not  like  madness iii.  a. 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure iii.  a* 

But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer  Can  serve  my  turn  ? iii.  3. 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed.  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal iii.  4. 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life  Without  the  form  of  justice Kin^^  Lear,  iiu  7. 

Trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty.  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves    .  OthtUa,  L  i. 

Putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming iL  c. 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy Ant.  andCUo. -m.  m. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels  Of  rich  and  exquisite  form Cymbelime,  %.  ^ 

FoRSLow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain 3  Henry  yi,  ii.  3. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race,  I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe iL  3. 

Forsworn.  —  Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away.  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn    .  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  «. 

I  shall  be  forsworn,  which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehoodt  if  I  love  ....    Love's  L.  Lest^  i.  a. 

If  love  makes  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love iv.  a. 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ....      iv,  3. 

If  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn i    .  As  Von  Like  It,  \.  a. 

Thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn;  And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear  Kingjohtt^  iii«  x. 
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fotsmts.—l  hxTctoTswom  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty  year«  x  Htmy  /  K  ii.  a. 
Fomi-ncHTs.  —  Here  *s  a  maze  trod  indeed  Through  ibnb*rigjbi&  and  meandenl    .   Ttmpttty  iii.  3. 

Forrmnn.  —Thou  didst  smile.  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven i.  a. 

I  im  abk  now,  methinks.  Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel .........     Henry  VJII.  iii.  2. 

Tbe  fortimde  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you OUulh^  i.  3. 

FormcHT.  —A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nightly  revels     .    .    .     Mid.  N,  Drtam^  v.  1. 

£ic  a  fortnight  ouke  me  elder,  I  Ml  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  it     Richard  111.  iii.  a. 

ForrsEss.— This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Against  infection     ....    Rkkard  II.  ii.  i. 

Forrcr^tATB.—  So  fortunate,  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved     ....   Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate  Mtr.  qf  Venict^  i.  i. 

As  be  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  ....    JuUum  Cmsar^  iii.  a. 

FcirrcxB.  —  My  fortunes  will  ever  after  droop T*t^peti,\.  t. 

Hoir  docs  your  content  Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? ii.  i. 

I  read  jour  kutune  in  your  eye.    Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so?    T^wo  Gen.  ^  yercna^  iu  4. 

Lo^ernri^t  bare  stayed,  If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me    .    .    • iv.  s. 

Why,  thb  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl.  That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her v.  a. 

He  ihaD  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substanoe  .    .    .   Mtrry  WivtSy  iii.  3. 

I  «e  what  thonwert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature  thy  friend iii.  3. 

Foitsne  bad  left  to  both  of  us  alike  What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for  .    .  Com.  ^ Brron^  I  j. 

My  iacomt  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven iii.  a. 

T]4e  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my  fortunes AfiM-A  ^<&,  ii.  i. 

To  be  a  weO-favonred  roan  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature  .    .     iiL  3. 

Nor  age  90  eat  np  my  invention,  Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means iv.  i. 

My  fonmes  every  way  as  faiiiy  ranked.  If  not  with  vantage Mid.  N.  Dreamy  u  i. 

Nor  a  ny  whole  estate  Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year Mer,  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

AS  my  {(vtnnes  are  at  sea ;  Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity i.  i. 

Ifyoar  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are i.  a. 

The  greater  throw  May  torn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand ii.  i. 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me,  Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain ii.  i. 

Veil,  if  Fortnne  be  a  woman,  she 's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear ii.  2. 

I  do  io  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes,  In  graces  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  .....      ii.  7. 

Who  than  go  about  To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honorable  ? ii.  9. 

Prove  it  n,  Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I iii«  a. 

Here 's  the  wroU,  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune iiL  a. 

^ce  this  fortune  fiUls  to  you.  Be  content  and  seek  no  new iii.  a. 

Heein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind  Than  u  her  custom iv.  1. 

Ui  OS  ait  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel At  You  Likt  //,  i.  2. 

Now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to  Nature's L  2. 

Foftue  reigns  in  gifu  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature i.  a. 

WI1CD  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire? i.  2. 

Nature  hath  given  ua  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune i.  2. 

Hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument? i.  3. 

Isdecd,  there  b  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature i.  2. 

When  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  tbe  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wit i.  2. 

fendieutuie  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but  Nature's I  2. 

Ose  eat  of  sniu  with  fortnne.  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means      .    .    .    .  i.  a. 

My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ;  I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would ,    .    .  i,  a. 

Thai  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style ii.  i. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ....      ii.  3. 

Fortune  cannot  recooapense  me  better  Than  to  die  well ii.  3. 

KaScd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool iL  7. 

*No,  sir/  quoth  be.  *  Call  roe  not  fool  tlU  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune ' ii.  7. 

Give  me  your  hand.  And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  nnderstauid ii.  7. 

IkzMnrbto  what  straits  of  fortune  die  is  driven v.  a. 

To&ckhisfntune  with  his  virtuous  deeds Turn,  ^tho  SkreWy\.  \. 

Scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes  fiuther  than  at  home i.  2. 

By  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  well  On  this  young  man    •...••.• i.  a- 
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FoRTUNB.— Space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  natire  things  AB^s  Weli^  L  i. 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  love  I  .  .  iL  3. 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right  Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims  .      ii.  3. 

Go  thou  forth ;  And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm ! iii  3. 

You  have  showed  roe  that  which  well  approves  You  're  great  in  fortune ill  7. 

Muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure ▼'  >' 

Here  is  a  purr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  —  but  not  a  rausk«cat v.  a. 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched v-  a* 

What  is  your  parenuge  ?  —  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well    ....    Twelfth  Ni^hl,  L  5. 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her,  Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  ftntune    ...     ii.  4- 

An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  h«els ii.  5* 

The  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers ii.  5. 

Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour iiL  a. 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune  So  hx  exceed  all  instance it.  3> 

O  lady  Fortune,  Stand  you  auspicious  I IVimUf's  TaU,  vr.  4. 

Cast  your  good  counsels  Upon  his  passion  :  let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come      iv.  4. 

Already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune ▼.  2. 

Fortune  shall  cull  forth  Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion Kuig  yokm^iL  t. 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great ua.  t. 

But  Fortune,  O,  She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  woo  from  thae iii  x. 

Thou  Fortune's  champion  that  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  huBsorotts  ladyship  is  by  I   .    .     iiL  x. 

There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life  dies iiL  1. 

When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good.  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye   .    .    .     iiL  4. 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts.  Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossipii^     ...      t.  a. 

As  thy  cause  is  right.  So  be  thy  fortune  m  thu  royal  fight  I RickmrdlLl.^ 

However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot L  3. 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles  And  patient  uoderbeanng  of  his  fortune    .    .    .  L  4. 

As  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love.  It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense ii.  3. 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years,  Stands  for  my  bounty ii.  3. 

Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes,  And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes ....      ii.  4. 
Make  me  think  the  world  b  full  of  rubs,  And  that  my  fortune  ruus  against  the  bias  ....     uL  4. 

They  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves.  Nor  shall  not  be  the  last v.  5. 

Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant;  Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  .    .  i  Htnry  IV.  \,  x. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms,  Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty      .    .    .  L  3. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound  Of  all  our  fortunes vt.  x. 

In  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ▼.  a. 

Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times,  Since  Caesar's  fortunes a  H*Hry  IV.x,  t. 

He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes .      it.  t. 

Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smiled  ? iv.  x. 

We  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes  To  the  last  man iv.  a. 

Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full  ? iv.  4. 

Giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel.  That  goddess  blind Henry  V.  iU.  6. 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes iii.  6. 

Fortune  is  blind ;  and  she  is  painted  also  with  a  wheel iii.  6. 

Fortune  is  an  excellent  moral iiL  6. 

Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now? v.  x. 

We  then  should  see  the  bottom  Of  all  our  fortunes >  Henry  VI.  r.  x. 

That  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  roe  3  Henry  VI.  W.  6l 

Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course v.  3. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me,  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars  Richard  III.  iiL  7. 

Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  I v.  3. 

When  they  once  perceive  The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away  Like  water      Henry  VIII.  iL  i. 
Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune,  Must  fall  out  with  men  too   .    .    .     TVvi.  and  Crets.  iiL  3. 

*T  is  not  so  with  me  :  Fortune  and  I  are  friends iii.  3. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  I      .     iii.  3. 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth iv.  5. 

Can  you  read?  —  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery Romee  and  ytUiei^  u  x. 
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Fbrn^nv.  —  O  fortone,  fortune!  all  men  csdl  tbee  fickle Romuc  mtd yulitt^  Hi.  5. 

Wodd  pot  you  to  your  fortune  and  The  haxard  of  much  blood Coriotamusj  iii.  a. 

I  nooid  (£semble  with  my  nature  where  My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stsUce  required     .    .     iii.  a. 

Hb  lazge  fortune  Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging Tim&nof  AtktntyK.  \. 

To  bnild  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little,  For  *t  is  a  bond  in  men i.  1. 

Mcffe  wdcoine  are  ye  to  my  fortunes  Than  my  fortunes  to  me    .    . .    .  i.  a. 

A  precious  comfort 't  is,  to  have  so  many,  Hke  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes  I    .  L  a. 

A  po(»-  unmanly  melancholy  sprung  From  change  of  fortune iv.  3. 

Whom  Fortnn<^s  tender  arm  With  favour  never  clasped iv.  3. 

Joy  for  his  fortune  :  honour  for  his  valour ;  and  death  for  his  ambition  .    .    .    JmHus  dtsar^  iii.  a. 

Fortune  is  merry.  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing iii.  a. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ....     iv.  3. 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling Macbeth,  \.  a. 

Our  separated  fortune  Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer ii.  3. 

It  mt  he  in  the  times  past  which  held  you  So  under  fortune  .    .    .• iii.  1. 

So  weary  with  <fisasters,  tt^ed  with  fbrtune,  That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance   .    .    •     iii.  i. 

The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect iii.  6. 

Cvrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star  .    .    .  Hamltt^  i.  4. 
Happy,  in  that  we  are  iK>t  over-happy  ;  On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button  .    .    .    .  ii.  a. 

What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune? ii.  a. 

Whether  *t  is  nobler  in  the  miiKl  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune     .    .     iii.  1. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks iii.  a. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please iii.  a. 

*T  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove,  Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love      •    .    .     iii.  a. 

Take  thy  fortune ;  Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger iii.  4. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare,  Even  for  an  egg-shell tv.  4. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes Kmg  Lutr^  i.  1. 

Snee  that  reapects  of  fortune  are  his  love,  I  shall  not  be  his  wile L  1. 

Keeps  our  fortunes  firom  lu  till  our  oldoess  cannot  r^afa  them La. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels ii.  a. 

Fortune,  good  night :  smfle  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel ! ii.  3. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore.  Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor ii.  4. 

Most  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit.  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day iii.  a. 

To  be  worst.  The  lowest  and  moM  dejected  thing  of  fortune,  Stands  still  in  esperatlce  ...     iv.  1. 

If  dion  wilt  weep  ray  fortunes,  take  my  eyes iv.  6. 

I  am  even  The  natural  fool  of  fortune.    Use  me  wdl iv.  6. 

A  most  poor  nnan,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows iv.  6. 

Mysrif  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown v.  3. 

Iffortnikebragof  two  she  loved  and  hated,  One  of  them  we  behold v.  3. 

The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  That  I  have  passed Otkelh,  i.  3. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes     .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

Yog  must  therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes i.  3. 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world i.  3. 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate i.  3. 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does?  .    ...*....      ii.  i. 

rid  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  To  prey  at  fortune iii.  3. 

Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night,  shall  be  -^  drunk  to  bed      ,    ,    ,    ,    Ant.  attd  CUo.  i.  a. 

I  know  not  What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face ii.  6. 

1  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes ii.  7. 

For  this,  I  *II  nerer  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more ii.  7. 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump iii.  8. 

Oar  fortune  on  the  sea  u  out  of  breath,  And  sinks  most  lamentably iii.  10. 

Fortune  knows  We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows •    •    .  iii.  ti. 

I  Ke  men's  ju^ements  are  A  parcel  of  their  fortunes iii.  13. 

It  miKh  would  please  him.  That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff  To  lean  upon  .    .    .   iii.  13. 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one iv.  a. 

If  ftvtune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is  Because  we  brave  her iv.  4. 
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FoRTims.— My  fortimct  have  Corrupted  honest  men  I yf«f.  mm/CZm.  W.  5. 

Hit  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear,  Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not iv.  la. 

My  mistress  loved  cheei  and  hv  fortunes  mingled  With  thine  entirely iv.  14. 

Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly iv.  14. 

Let  me  nul  so  high,  That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel iv.  15. 

Not  being  Fortune,  he's  but  Fortune's  knave,  A  minister  of  her  will v.  a. 

Pray  you,  tell  him  I  am  his  fortune^s  vassal,  and  I  send  him  The  greatness  he  has  got .    .    .      v.  a. 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless  and  his  name  Is  at  last  gasp CjtmieitMtf  L  5. 

If  you  could  wear  a  mind  Dark  as  your  fortune  is iiu  4. 

Fortune  brings  in  rame  boats  that  are  not  steered iv.  3. 

Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I  could  wish  to  make  one  there Firicies,  ii.  i . 

Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that,  after  all  my  crosses,  Thou  givest  me  somewhat iL  i . 

If  that  ever  my  low  fortune  *s  better,  I  Ml  pay  your  bounties iL  i. 

rr  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  us iiL  a. 

Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally,  Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us  .    .     liL  3I 
Forward.  —  The  most  forward  bud  Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow  .    .  T^w  Gtn.  ^  Vtr^ma^  i,  i. 

I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that:  and  now  forward  with  thy  tale Much  Ado,  iiL  3. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting    .     HamUt,  L  3. 

Nor  do  we  And  him  forward  to  be  sounded,  But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof      ...     iii.  i. 

FoRWBARiBD  in  this  action  of  swift  speed King  JckM^  it  i. 

Fostered.  —  If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence  Fostered,  illumined,  cherished  Tvto  Gtn.  0/  Verona^  iii.  1. 
FosTER-NURSB.  —  Our  foster-uurse  of  nature  is  repose.  The  which  he  lacks  .  .  .  Kmg  Ltar^  iv.  4. 
Fought,  —  Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls,  And  made  what  work  1  pleased     .    CorioianuM,  L  8. 

They  learned  of  me.  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head Tiius  Androm,  v.  i. 

Have  fought.  Not  as  you  served  the  cause,  but  as 't  had  been  Each  man's  like  mine  Ant.^  CUp,  iv.  8. 

Rather  played  than  fought  And  had  DO  help  of  anger CywtMifte^L  t. 

For  all  was  lost,  But  that  the  heavens  fought t.  3. 

Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath Much  Ad^  v.  2. 

Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoflbr As  You  Liht  It,  ilL  s- 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm :  Poinr  down  thy  weather Kmg-  Joksty  iv.  a. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathise,  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win    .    1  Henry  IV,  v.  t. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair :  Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air .     MeuhtthyU  %, 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen i.  3. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace.  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so  ...    .      iv.  3. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise.  Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes  ....      HamUt,  L  s. 
Foui^TAiNTBD.  —  And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh  MnchAdoy  iv.  i.  . 
Foundation.  —  Whose  foundation  is  piled  upon  his  foith Wintn^s  TaU^  i.  x. 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood.  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others*  death  Kingjoht^  iv.  a. 
Fount.—  You  are  the  fount  that  make  small  brooks  to  flow 3  Htnry  VI,  iv.  8. 

PrQO&  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel ,  Htmy  VIII.  i.  «. 

Fountain.  —  In  grove  or  green,  By  fonnuin  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen   Mid.  N,  Dreamt^  it  x. 

By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook.  Or  in  the  beached  maif  ent  of  the  sea ii.  i. 

I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain As  Von  Like  It,  iv.   «. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seemmg,  thick   .     Tom.  ^th*  Shrtmt^  v.  a« 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred TroL  tmd  Cress.  iiL  3. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it  I  .    .    .    .     iii.  3. 

With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins Romte  emd  Jnli^t^  L    i . 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood.  Is  stopped Mmche^vu  3. 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs,  Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  I  OihsU^,  iv.  a . 
FouRSCORK.  —  From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I    .    As  Yen  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ....      ii.  3. 

A  very  foolish  fond  oJd  nun,  Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  less  .  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
FouTRB.  —  A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base !  I  speak  of  A(rica  .  .  .  s  Henry  IV,  r.  3I 
Fowu —  Even  for  our  kitchens  We  kill  the  fowl  of  season    .......      AUas./ar  Mfms,  ii.   2. 

The  winged  fowls  Are  their  males'  subjects  and  at  their  controls     ....     Cem,  ^  Brr^r*,  ii.    «  , 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls,  Are  roasters  to  their  females,  and  their  kurds    .    .      ii.    ■  . 

When  fowls  have  no  feathers  and  fish  have  no  fin     .    , « iii.    «. 
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Fowu -»  Form  fish  whhout  a  fin,  there*!  a  fowl  without  a  feathtr     ....    C^m,  ^  Error*,  hI  t. 

What '» the  ofNoion  of  Pythagoras  conccraing  wild  fowl  ? Tw«{ftk  Nighty  iv.  a. 

Yo«  imow,  atnnce  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  poDds Cymbelin€,i.  ^. 

Fox.  —  Search,  seek,  find  out :  I  '11  warrant  we  MI  unkennel  the  fox Mtrry  IVioeti  iii.  3. 

O,  poor  souls.  Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? Mtas./cr  Mm*,  v.  i  . 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee  Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three    .      Law't  L.  Lo$i^  iii.  i. 

This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.  — True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion    MitL  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox 1  Htmy  JV.  iii.  3. 

Wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf.  — To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox  .    .    .    .a  Hftny  IV.  \.  a. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb a  Htnry  VI.  iii.  1. 

When  the  fox  hath  oocegot  in  his  noee,He  11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow  3  Htnry  VI.  iv.  7. 

If  ihou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  saspect  thee Timon  0/ Atfunt^  iv.  3. 

Fox  in  alcaJth,  wolf  hi  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey KiMg  L*ar^  iii.  4. 

Subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey,  Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat CymheUm^  iii.  3. 

Foxas.— He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  And  fire  us  heooe  like  foxes  King  Ltar,  v.  3. 

FiAcncnc.  —  Their  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than  their  fiictton Trot,  and  Crtu.  ii.  3. 

FiACMEMT.  —  The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  Aragroents  .  .  Mttck  Adofi.  i. 
FsAiL.  —  Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ;  For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexious  are      Muu./or  Afta*.  ii.  4. 

We  an  are  mm,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  (Itth  ....  Htnry  VIII.  v.  3. 
Fkailtibs.  —  When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exponire ....  Maedeik,  ii.  3. 
FtAitTY.  —  Bid  her  think  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty     ....  AUrry  IVivts,  \iL  5. 

Fmraed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiying  imimises   Mtm*./«r  Meat.  iii.  a. 

Alas!  oor  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  wet  For  such  as  we  are  made  ot,  such  we  be  Tiut^fth  N igkl,  ii.  a. 

Fron  the  or^n-pipe  of  frailty  sings  His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest .    .    .    King  John^  v.  7. 

Let  me  sot  think  on 't  —  Frailty,  thy  nai»e  is  woman  I Hamltt,  i.  a. 

FtAKB.  —  We  are  made  to  be  no  stronger  Than  faulu  may  shake  our  frames      Mtas./or  Mta*.  ii.  4. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense,  Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  ....      v.  1. 

Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies MncA  Ada,  iv.  1. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tatt$»  ^tht  Skrtw,  Indue  a. 

*T  ts  no  time  to  jest,  And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time i.  1. 

Bat,  fair  soul,  In  your  fine  fr^me  hath  love  no  quality  ? AlVt  WtU/vt.^. 

His  apparel  is  built  apon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins    .    .     a  Htnry  IV.  iii.  a. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer Mncbtth^xxx.  ^. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory •    Hamltt,  \\.%. 

Put  yoor  dncouTse  into  some  frame  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair iii.  a. 

The  gallowv-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants v.  i. 

Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom .     King  Ltar,  i.  a. 

That,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  ray  frame  of  nature  Prom  the  fixed  place i.  4. 

FaAKn>.  —  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time     .    .    ^.    .    .    .    .  Mtr.  tf  Venice,  \.  i. 

^ is  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident fVinUr*t  Tait,  v.  i. 

I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it,  For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour    Htnry  V.  iv.  3. 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  ol  nature.  Young,  valiant,  wise Richard  III.  \.  a. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dbpose  To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false    Othtlic,  i.  3. 

She  *s  fFaroed  as  fruitful  As  the  free  elements ii.  3. 

FRABfTOt,!).  —  She  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart  .....  Merry  Wivet^  ii.  a. 
FsAifcs.  — That  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy  .    .     Love^t  L.  L^t^  iv.  1. 

France,  them  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  King  Jakn,  iii.  i. 

When  I  was  in  France,  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night.  Only  for  wantonness  iv.  1. 

If  that  you  will  France  win.  Then  with  Scotland  first  begin Htnry  V.  i.  2. 

In  the  BoivOTsal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England  t iv.  8. 

In  this  bMt  garden  of  the  world,  Oor  fertile  France v.  a. 

FftAiTK  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste,  Hath  well  composed  thee  .....     AWs  WtlU  >■  3. 

Thy  frank  election  make ;  Thou  hast  power  to  choose • ii.  3. 

Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank  ? a  Htnry  IV.  ii.  a. 

FftAXKwass.  —  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth Henry  V.  r.  2. 

Fbavtic.  — The  lorer,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt   Mid.  H.  Dream,  v.  1. 

If  that  I  do  not  dream  or  be  not  frantic,  ~  As  1  do  trust  I  am  not At  Von  Likt  It,  L  3. 
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Fraud.  —  His  heart  as  for  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth     ....      Thm  Gtn,  of  ^/tmm,  u.  y. 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leafy Muck  Ad^  ii  3. 

Fraught.  —  I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that  I  leave  out  ceremony    .  If^'initr'*  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught,  For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues OtkelUy  iii.  3. 

Fray.  —  When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray Mid.  N.  Drtam,  iiL  2. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray,  My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away  .    .    .     iii.  a. 

With  much  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  maUcest  the  firay  Mer.  ^  Venice^  iii  2. 

Speak  of  frays  Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies iii.  4. 

Latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning  of  a  £tast,  Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest  i  Henry  I V.  iv.  2. 
Frbb.  —  Thou  shalt  be  as  free  As  mountain  winds Tempests  L  2. 

Were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be,  From  our  faults,  as  faults  fix»m  seeming,  free  I  Mttu./or  M§as.  iiL  2. 

Is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her  As  she  from  one  ungot v.  x. 

I  will  be  free  Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  i  please,  in  words Tarn,  t/the  Skrtw^  iv.  3. 

Be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Make  road  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free,  Confound  the  ignorant HamUt^  iL  2. 

When  the  mind 's  free,  The  body  *s  delicate King  L«ar^  iii  4. 

Who  alone  suffers  suflRers  roost  i*  the  mind,  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  .  .  iii  6. 
Frbbix)M,  hey-day!  hey-day,  freedom!  freedom,  hey-day,  freedom! TemptH^'n*  *, 

With  a  heart  as  willing  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom:  here's  my  hand iii  x. 

I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment    .    .  Meas./cr  Mta*.  i  s. 

Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge IVimUt't  Tatty  u  x. 

Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else  But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief    .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead!  Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streeu  ^uliutC^tMr,  iii,  1. 

Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here King  Lear^'x,  i. 

Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom.  It  does  from  childishness  .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  x.  3. 
Frebzb,  freete,  thou  bitter  sky.  That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh  As  benefits  forgot  A*  You  Like  Ity  ii  7. 
French. —  Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily    .    .    .     AU^sWeU^'x,  i, 

A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow Henry  VIII,  i  3. 

Frenchman.  — To  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-morrow Mnck  Adc^i'vA.  ^ 

Done  like  a  Frenchman :  turn,  and  turn  again ! i  Henry  VI.  iii  3. 

Frenchmen.  —  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid,  Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid  AlVt  fVeli,  iv.  2. 

I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs  Did  march  three  Frenchmen  ....  Henry  V,  iii  6. 
Frenzy.  —  Yielding  to  him  humours  well  his  frenzy Com.  ^Errors,  iv.  4. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth  .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  1. 

Sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood,  And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy  Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  I  ndoc  2. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his  Twelftk  Nigkt^  v.  x. 
Fresh.  —  How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  i King  Jokm,  iii.  4. 

'T  is  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old  name  Is  fresh  about  me Henry  VIII.  iv.  x. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers Titut  Andron.'^.'^. 

Fret.  —  Good  sister,  let  us  dine  and  never  fret :  A  man  it  master  of  his  liberty  Com,  ^ Errorty  ii  x. 

Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iv.  i. 

He  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet x  Henry  IV.  vu  ^, 

Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break ;  Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are    .    Jnlins  Ceetar^  iv.  3. 

A  poor  player  That  struu  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  Rtage  And  then  is  heard  no  more  Macbetk^  v.  5. 

Though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ;  With  cadent  tears  firet  channels  in  her  cheeks  KingLetw^  i  4. 
Fretful.  —  You  are  so  fi-etful,  you  cannot  live  long x  Henry  IV.  iii  3. 

Each  particular  hair  to  sund  an  etui,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  .  .  .  HatnUl,  i  5. 
Fretted.  —  This  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire ii  a. 

His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear.  Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not  .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv.  xa. 
Friend.— He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more;  I  leave  myself,  my  friends  7\uo  Gen,^VeroMa,  i  x. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend,  For  love  is  still  most  predous  in  itself ii.  6w 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  tooch,  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fiishion  ! v.  4. 

Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love,  For  such  is  a  friend  now v.  4. 

O  time  most  accurst,  'Mongst  all  foes  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst  I v.  4. 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ;  T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes       v.  4. 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend Mnek  Ado,  iv.  i. 
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FszcfSL'Strength  of  limb  and  poliqr  of  mkul.  Ability  in  iBCftMaiklGhotoe  of  fri^^  MttcAAdOfiy.  1. 

VoK  <bre  easier  be  friends  with  me  than  fight  with  mine  enemy iv.  i. 

O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  aakt  I  or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake! .    .     iv.  i. 

To  wail  friods  lost  Is  not  by  much  10  wbdeaome-profiuble L«v€*s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

At  the  twehremooth's  end  i  'U  change  my  black  gown  for  a  ^thfol  friend v.  a. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  roan  look  sad  ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

To  i^iply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  1  *11  break  a  custom Mer.  <if  Vguice,  i.  3. 

If  tboQ  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not  As  to  thy  friends I  3. 

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? i.  3. 

Why,  look  you,  bow  you  storm !  I  would  be  friends  with  you  and  have  your  love i.  3. 

Fnt  on  Yonr  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends  That  purpose  merriment ii.  2. 

Thwarted  my  bctigains,  co<ded  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies iii.  i. 

Severed  lips*  Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar  Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends  .    .     iiL  2. 

The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man.  The  best-conditioned iiL  2. 

Repent  bat  you  that  you  shall  lose  yotn-  friend.  And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt    .     iv.  i. 

Even  be  that  did  uphold  the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend v.  i. 

I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Beii^  there  alone.  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ii.  i. 

What  a  life  is  this.  That  your  pom- friends  must  woo  your  company? ii.  7. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp  As  friend  remembered  not li.  7. 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends iii.  2. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes .  .  iii.  2. 
I  kaew  what  jxw  would  prove :  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  1  thought  no  less  ....     iv.  i. 

I  kave  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  enemy v.  4. 

Twixt  soch  friends  as  we  Few  words  suffice Tarn,  qfth*  Shrew^  i.  2. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends i.  a. 

Keep  thy  friend  Under  thy  own  life»s  key AU^i  Wili/i.  i. 

I  am  oot  o^  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake i.  3. 

Yoa  're  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends i.  3. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so 's  my  love i.  3. 

The  solemn  feast  Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space.  Expecting  absent  friends  ...      ii.  3. 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour  To  recompense  your  love iv.  4. 

Oft  onr  dkpleasures,  to  ocvselves  unjutt,  Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust ...  v.  3. 
I  have  beard  you  say  That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  ....  ATm^  7ohHt  iii.  4. 

Amaxement  hurries  op  and  down  The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends v.  i. 

Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

I  Hve  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want.  Taste  grief,  need  friends iii.  2. 

Have  I  no  friend  win  rid  me  of  this  living  fear? v.  4. 

Here  is  a  dear,  a  true  industrious  friend i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Onr  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  constant ii.  3. 

Canyon  that  backUig  of  yoor  friends?    A  plague  upon  such  backing  I ii  4. 

Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend    ...  a  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Make  friends  with  speed :  Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need L  i. 

la  which  doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend  . it.  4. 

AO  my  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends,  Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  uewly  U'en  out  iv.  5. 

A  frirod  i*  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse v.  t. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  my  frietub v.  3. 

Once  nsore  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy;  My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven.  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth      .     ii.  i. 

Earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God,  Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends iii.  7. 

He  hath  no  frietMls  but  who  are  friends  for  fear,  Which  in  his  greatest  need  will  shrink  from  him    v.  2. 

Be  to  yonrself  As  you  would  to  your  friend Henry  Fill.  i.  i. 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite iii.  1. 

Where  no  pity,  No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me iii.  i. 

Tis  not  so  with  roe:  Fortune  and  I  are  friends Trot,  and  Crete,  iii  3. 
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Fribnd.  —  Friends  sbonld  associate  friends  in  grieC  and  woe TUtts  Andr^m.  v,  %, 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.  — >  Pmy  you,  who  does  the  woU  lore  ?  C#rM«AuHW,  it  1. 

My  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and  My  friends  of  noble  touch iv.  i. 

As  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot  With  his  unkmdness   .    , ▼.  1. 

Do  you  like  this  baste  ?    We  '11  keep  no  great  ado,  ~  a  friend  or  two  .    .     J?#ih##  mmd  ymiift^  in.  4- 

Feeling  so  the  loss,  I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend iii.  5. 

The  worid  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  kiw ▼.  t. 

I  am  not  of  that  leather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  must  need  me  .    .     Thmmi  tf  Atktns^  i.  i. 
You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies,  than  a  dinner  of  friends La. 

0  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  shoukl  ne'er  have  need  of  'em?     .    .  i.  a. 

What  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own  than  the  riches  <rf  our  friends  ? i<  a. 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends*  gift  ? >•  a. 

Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed  Than  such  that  do  e'en  enemies  exceed i*  a. 

1  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own ;  I  '11  tell  yon  true >•  a. 

Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack.  To  think  I  shall  Uck  Mends  ? iLa. 

You  shall  perceive  how  you  Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends ii.  a. 

Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity  Touches  his  friend ii.  a. 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  Thou  disease  ofa  friend,  and  not  himself  1 iiL  1. 

Who  can  call  him  His  friend  that  dips  b  the  same  dish  ? iii.  a. 

It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy  Upon  a  fnend  of  mine in.  3. 

All  gone  !  and  not  One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm,  And  go  along  with  him   ...     iv.  a. 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends!    .     iv.  3. 

litis  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends v.  1. 

My  honest-natured  friends,  I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fanh     .........      v.  t. 

Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this fnUm  Cittar^  L  a. 

So  near  will  I  be,  That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further ii.  a. 

The  enemies  of  Caeear  shall  say  this  ;  Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty iiL  i. 

Friends  am  I  with  you  all  and  love  you  all,  Upon  this  hope '.     iii.  i. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me :  But  Brutus  says  he  w«s  amtntious iii.  a. 

Good  friends,  sweet  fri'ends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up  To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny    ...     iii.  a. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts :  I  am  no  orator,  as  Bmtus  is iii.  a. 

You  know  me  all,  a  plain  Uunt  man.  That  love  my  friend iiL  a. 

I«et  our  alliance  be  combined,  Our  best  friends  made,  oar  means  stretched iv.  i. 

Thou  hast  described  A  hot  friend  cooling iv.  a. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous.  To  lock  toch  rascal  counters  from  his  friends     .    .     iv.  3. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities iv.  3. 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ... iv.  3. 

You  must  note  beside,  That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  oar  friends •     iv.  3. 

I  had  rather  have  Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies ▼.  4. 

Certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mme,  Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop     ....  AfachtA,  iii.  1. 

What  I  can  redress.  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will iv.  3. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  roust  not  look  to  have v.  3. 

Your  poor  servant  ever.  —  Sir,  my  good  friend :  1 11  change  that  name  with  you    .    .     Hamltt,  x.  a. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul i.  3. 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies iiL  a. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend ;  For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend    ...     iii.  a. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy iii.  a. 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will,  And  they  shall  hear  and  )u<^    ....     iv.  5. 

You  must  pHit  me  in  your  heart  for  firiend iv.  7. 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue Ki$ti  Lmt^  v.  3. 

O  biave  lago,  honest  and  jubt,  That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong !    .    .  OiMtUo^  v.  1. 

And  carouse  together  Like  friends  long  lost Amt.  and  CU0,  vr,  r%. 

Boldness  be  my  friend  1  Arm  me,  audacity,  fitmi  head  to  foot ! Cymbelin*^  L  6w 

Friendly.  —  For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  Sell  when  you  can  .    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults.  —  A  flatterer's  would  not  ...    .    yulms  Cmsar^  iv.  3. 
Fribnoship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  ofBce  and  affairs  of  love  .    .     Muck  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ?•— A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend    ....      iv.  s. 
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FnnMmr.^Tbat  which  T  would  discover  The  law  of  friendfthip  bids  me  to  conceal  7*.  G.  of  Vtr.  iii.  i. 
ForviMQ  did  friendship  uke  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?  ....  Mtr,  of  Venicty  t.  3. 

Tobuy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship:  If  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu i.  3. 

MoK  fhendfthip  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly As  You  Like  lt/\\.  t. 

la  ohsgk  friendship  £u-  is  mingling  bloods IVinUr^s  TaU^  i.  2. 

Wuh  a  cnrntenance  as  clear  As  friendship  wears  at  feasts i.  3. 

Ncdung  bat  a  cc^ossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship \  Henry  JV.'t.  \. 

Die iod be  damned!  and  figo  for  thy  friendship  ! Henty  V.\\\.  b. 

\  mli  cap  ihat  proverb  with  *  There  is  flattery  in  frieiulship  ' iii.  7, 

Lc%  ^ndshtp,  charity,  are  subjects  all  To  envious  and  calumniating  time  TroL  nnd  Cress,  iii.  3. 
IhbisDOiime  tolend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security  Timon  o/Atkens^  iii.  1. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart.  It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights? iii.  1. 

Better  tban  to  dose  In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies Julius  Ctesar^w.  %. 

Bet,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  £lsinore  ? Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

\js*t  cocrfs,  friendship  falls  oflf,  brothers  divide King  Lear^  i.  a. 

Ifl  do  vow  a  friendship,  1  Ml  perform  it  To  the  last  article Othello /\\\.  i. 

VetbaQ  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts    .    .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Ttia  —  No  jmty,  frieze.  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage Macbeth.,  i.  6. 

liaarr.— Spare  your  threats:  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek  Winter^ s  Taie^  iii.  2. 

SunSes  aod  firights  consideration,  Makes  sound  opinion  sick King  John,  iv.  2. 

I'liorsvear  keeping  house,  afore  I  '11  be  in  these  ttrrits  and  frights 3  Henry  7  K  ii.  4. 

Usead  of  moanting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries     .    .  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

"sjoez  that  dreadful  bell  :  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety Othello,  ii.  3. 

''faamo.  —  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit  Much  Ado^  v.  2. 
fte  K»t»  and  wakes,  And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two     .     .  Romeo  and  ytdiel,  \.  4. 

i^  frighted  with  false  fire  ! Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

To  Nefarious  Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear Ant.  and  Cleo,  m.  xy 

tMipntcd  with  a  fool,  Frighted,  and  angered  worse Cyntheline^  W.  y 

Tt3Kxx  —The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond  Tempest^  i.  2. 
'^urnts,— Have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

'na  — My  invention  Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize Othello,  ii.  i. 

'■^^  —  Eve  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog.  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

^«'*r  —  No  shepherdess,  but  Flora  Peering  in  April's  front WinierU  Tale,  iv.  4. 

^  »r  uxiTTty  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

^^*^a-Ttsa|:ed  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  finont Richard  III.  \.  \. 

HiperK*'*  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself;  An  eye  like  Mars  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

TVe  fery  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more Othello,  i.  3. 

^ifflrrtEa.  —  Never  yet  endure  The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow \  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

^1*^  ~  Yon  have  such  a  February  face.  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
-"»«  »  eovwQs  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring  Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 
'J  taati  and  &sts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  .    .      v.  2. 

y-arHieaded  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

'  «'.i  bdeed;  and  labour  lost:  Then,  farewell  heat,  and  welcome  frost !      .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

>t  ti^H  thy  beaaty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  m.  2. 

TW  iJurd  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost Henry  J  'III.  iii.  2. 

'"k«««  as  the  idde  That  's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow Coriolnnus^  v.  3. 

DmA  Ues  00  her  like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field    Rom.  and  Jul.  iv.  5. 

N^»  bust  itself  as  actively  doth  bum.  And  reason  panders  will Hamlet, 'n\.  4. 

'*WTT.  —  Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter.  Frosty,  but  kindly  ...  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
\  «*ko  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  .     .     .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

*W  a  frostvtpirited  rogue  is  this ! x  Henry  I V.  ii.  2. 

'  ***«»-  —  She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward,  Proud,  disobedient,  stubbom  Two  Gen.  0/ 1  'cron/t,  iii.  1. 

Tte  wend)  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward Tarn.  0/ the  Shreiv,\.  1. 

*fce  «  vtokrable  cnrsi  And  shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure i.  2. 

K4e  he  mm,  it  is  for  policy,  For  *e  's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ii.  1. 

^  *•  ^  faward,  Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward iv.  5. 

Aloo4  hearaif  when  children  are  toward.  —  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward   .      v.  2^ 

»9 
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Froward.  —  Thou  art  a  most  pemidous  usurer,  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  i  Henry  VI,  m.  i. 

Fkowk.  —  How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown ! Tttw  Gen.  0/  Verima^  i.  2. 

If  she  do  frown,  *t  is  not  in  hate  of  you,  But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you iii.  1. 

0  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill ! Mid.  N.  Drea$n^\,  x. 

He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  'If  you  will  not  have  me,  choose  '  Mer.  0/  I'en,  L  a. 

1  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ;  And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  A  s  Vom  Liict  It^  iii.  5. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance,  Nor  bite  the  lip  .  .  Tarn.  c/iJu  SkreTv,  ii.  i. 
Say  that  she  frown ;  I  Ml  say  she  looks  as  dear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew      .       it  v. 

To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown v.  a. 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more:  thou  'rt  like  to  have  A  Iullab>'  too  rough  .    .  ly inter's  TaU,  iii.  3. 

These  eyes  tliat  never  did  nor  never  shall  So  much  as  frown  on  you King  Johst^x'^.  \. 

To  dog  his  heels  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns,  To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate  i  Henry  II'.  iiL  2. 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale.  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  .  .  .  Henry  I',  iii.  5. 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear,  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure  a  Hen.  VI,  r.  1. 
Smile,  gentle  heaven!  or  strike,  ungentle  death  I  For  this  world  frowns  ...  3  Henry  I '/.  ii.  3. 
Forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns :  What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee  ?   ....       iv.  1. 

Do  not  frown  upon  my  faults,  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant t.  1. 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ;  The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour Ricftard  III.  v.  3. 

For  the  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him v.  3. 

I  am  fearful :  wherefore  frowns  he  thus?  —  'T  is  his  aspect  of  terror  ....      Henry  I'll  I,  v.  1. 

In  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown Trot,  and  Cress.x.  %. 

Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed  ! ,     .     .     v.  10. 

Rather  show  our  general  louts  How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em     CorioUinMs^  in.  2. 

Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  know'st  thou  me  yet  ? iv.  5. 

Cheer  the  heart  That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown Titns  A  ndrau^  \.  i , 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait,  And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown    ...        iL  i. 

I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take  it  as  they  list Romeo  and  JuUst,  i.  i. 

Put  off  these  frowns.  An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast i.  5. 

If  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won,  1  Ml  frow'n  and  be  perverse  and  say  thee  nay  ....  ii.  z. 
What  makes  that  frontlet  on  ?  Methinks  you  arc  too  much  of  late  i'  tlie  frown  .    .     King  Leetr,  i.  4. 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown "*.  3- 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns Cymheline^  i.  1. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ;  Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke iv.  a. 

Feast  here  awhile,  Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile Pericles^  i.  4. 

Fruit. — The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground Mer.  of  Venice,  ix.  1. 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit  Till  I  and  ray  affairs  are  answered      .      As  }'on  LiMe  Ity  ii.  7. 

I  shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  country iii.  2. 

Shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit King  yphm^  ii.  t. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he ;  His  time  is  spent Richard  II.  ii,  t. 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  Their  fruits  of  duty iii.  4, 

If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality    .    .   Henry  V.  i.  t. 

On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale,  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns iii.  5- 

The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun.  Exempt  from  envy    ...      3  Henry  VI,  iii.  3. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree v.  6u 

And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou  sprang'st.  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  frvit      v.  7, 

This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness! Richard  III.  iL  i. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit iiL  7. 

Like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish.  Are  like  to  rot  untasted      ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  j. 

As  Hercules  Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit Corio/ansts,  iv,  6. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree.  And  wi^h  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit  Rom.  &*  ynL  ii,  ». 

Like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree ;  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be    .    .    Hantiet^  ui.  a. 

Fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe OthelI»^  ii  j. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  frtiit Cymbetis^e,  iii.  3. 

FRitiTFUL.  — -Nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye.  Nor  the  dejected  'haviowr  of  the  visage      Hasttlety  i.  2. 

She  's  framed  as  fruitful  As  the  free  elements Oth^iio^  ii.  3. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears,  That  long  time  have  been  barren  .  Ant.  and  CU0.  ii.  5. 
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FBtriTtEss.  —  All  this  derision  Shall  wem  a  dream  and  fniitless  vision  .    .    .   Aftd.  y.  Dream^  iii.  2, 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fniitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe      Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

FanT-mEE.  —  Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined,  Her  knots  disordered  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Weal  time  of  year  Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees iii.  4. 

Br  y(»der  blessed  moop  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  a. 
FtrafiCD.  —  Fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day       2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

FtEi-— The  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire Henry  V.\\.i. 

1  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire,  For  well  1  wot  ye  blaze  to  burn  tliem  out      3  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

fv'JL  fathom  five  thy  father  lies;  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made Tempest ,  \.  2. 

Wdl,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full  stomach Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Ftri]  of  vexation  cume  I,  with  complaint  Against  my  child      ......     Mid.  A'.  Dreain^  i.  i. 

1 11  streak  her  eyes.  And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies ii.  i. 

0.  how  fall  of  briers  is  this  workjag-day  world ! As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ....      ii.  7. 

T  b  such  foois  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children iii.  5. 

^Iiat  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part All^s  WeU,\\.  \. 

Beng  wjih  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and  full i  Henry  I V.  iii  2. 

We  W  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full 2  Henry  VI.  i.  ». 

Yob  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humility       Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

TLe  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  Of  dear  import v,  a. 

He  is  full  so  valiant,  And  in  his  commendations  1  am  fed  ;  It  is  a  banquet  to  me  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Yet  do  1  fear  thy  nature  ;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness i.  5. 

I  have  supped  full  with  horrors v.  5. 

It  gave  me  present  hunger  To  feed  again,  though  full Cymbeline,\\.  4. 

Fn.sESS.  —  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content 2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

To  Upse  in  fulness  Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need Cymbeiine,  \\\.  t. 

FtuoME.  —  It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music    .    .    .   Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

FntBLE.  —  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

He  farables  up  into  a  loose  adieu,  And  scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

W!a;  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? Titus  A  ndron.  \v.  2. 

FcnE.  —  Her  fume  needs  no  spurs.  She  'II  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction      .  2  Henry  VI.  L  3. 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  1. 

That  memory,  the  vrarder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume Macbeth,  i.  7. 

T  was  bot  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes    .     Cymbeiine,  iv.  2. 
FcBKrnoN.  —  Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function,  To  fine  the  faults    .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Yea  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function iii.  a. 

Cfvts  to  every  power  a  double  power,  Above  their  functions  and  their  offices     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes Mid.  A'.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

What  is  he  of  basest  function  That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost?     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

Tbercfbre  doth  heaven  divide  The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Order  ga-ve  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function     ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  r. 

Follow  your  function,  go,  and  batten  on  cold  bits Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

FonctioQ  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is  But  what  is  not Macbeth,  i.  3. 

FciresAi-  —  A  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral :  well,  here  's  my  comfort       Tempest,  ii,  2. 
Tom  melancholy  forth  to  funerals ;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables i.  a. 

F'.t  —  Vou  fur  your  gloves  with  reason Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

FvRwsH  new  the  name  of  John  a  Gaunt,  Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son    .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

FyBTocs. — To  be  furious  Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear A  nt.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  i^- 

FtrwiACH.  — Then  the  lover.  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot  That  it  do  singe  yourself Henry  VIII.  \.  1. 

F^raxiTTRK- — Neither  art  thou  the  worse  For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

FcTtREtj.  —  Allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm    .     .     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Throi^  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lecur,  iv.  6. 
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FuRTHBK.  —  Torn  with  briers^  I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  so     .    .    .    Mid,  N.  Dream^  in.  x. 

Further  I  say  and  further  will  maintain  Upon  his  bad  life Richard  II.  i.  i. 

So  near  will  I  be,  That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  L  had  been  further   .    .    .    yulius  Casar^  iL  2. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  Can  touch  him  further Machetk,  iii.  2. 

It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good  That  I  mean  to  ihee .       Cyndxline^'y.  ^ 

FuRTHBRANCB.  —  Omit  no  happy  hour  That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition      Henry  y,\.  -x. 

By  your  furtherance  1  am  clothed  in  steel Pericits,  ii.  t. 

Fury. —  What  zeal,  what  fury,  hath  inspired  thee  now? Lovt^s  L.  Lost^'xs,  i. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough  ;  A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff      Com,  of  Errors^  iv.  a. 

I  do  oppose  My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  armed  To  suffer Mtr.  0/  Venice^  iv.  1. 

Two  raging  fires  meettogether,  They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  Tarn.  0/ Skrnu^  ii.  i. 

Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force  The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight  A'm^  Jokn^  i.  i. 

Wh.^t,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury! Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  y 

Thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast Romeo  and  jHiiet^xxy..  •^. 

Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head,  By  urging  me  to  fury v.  3. 

It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing Macbeth^  v.  5. 

I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words.  But  not  the  words Otheilo^  iv.  a. 

I  never  saw  Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing Cymbelin*^  v.  5. 

Fust.  —  Gave  us  not.That  capability  and  godlike  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused  ...  Hamiet^  iv.  4. 
Fustian.  —  Swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow?     .     .     .      Othello^  \\.  y, 

FusTiLARiAN.  —  Vou  fustilarian !  I  *11  tickle  your  catastrophe ^  Henry  I y .  \\.  x. 

Future.  — That  what  in  time  proceeds  May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds  .    .  AIVs  W-V//,  iv.  2. 

The  future  comes  apace :  What  shall  defend  the  interim  ? Timon  0/ AtAens^W,  2^ 

I  feel  now  The  future  in  the  instant Macbeth^  i,  5. 

Futurity.  —  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity,  Can  ransom  roe  into  his  love  again    .    .     Othtlh^  iii.  4. 


GABBI.B.  —  Wouldst  gabble  like  A  thing  most  brutish Tempest^  L  2. 

Choughs' language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough Aii's  ^e/l,  \yr.  i. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers?    ....  Twelfth  iVig^hl^  ii.  3. 

Gabbrdinb.  —  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine Mer.  of  f-'enicf^  i.  3. 

Gad.— I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass.  And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words  Tiitu  A  ndron.  iv.  i. 
Gain.  —  Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation    .     .     .  Mer.  of  l^'euice,  iii.  1. 

If  haply  won,  i>erhaps  a  hapless  gain ;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  Two  Gen.  offer,  x.  \. 

The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match Tam.of  theShrerv,  xx.  i. 

The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared a  Henry  11^'.  \.  1. 

When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains Richard  III.  i.  1. 

I  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits HamUt^  v.  a. 

Such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman v.  2. 

Gainsaid.  —  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid :  Your  spirit  is  too  true  .  .  2  Henry  1 V.  i.  1. 
Gait.  —  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait?    .    .     .      Merry  If^ives,  \.  4. 

His  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majesttcal,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain      .    .     .  Lm>e^s  L.  Lost,  v.  ». 

This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  'l*he  heavy  gait  of  night    .     .    .     Mid.  A^.  Dreesnt^  v.  i. 

Formal  in  apparel.  In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father  ....    Tarn,  of  the  Skrero^  iv.  a. 

*T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag \  Henry  IV.  iii,  t. 

Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volk  pas* King  Lear^  ve.  6. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  A  royal  nobleness v.  3. 

Galb.  — What  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona?  Tarn,  of  the  Skreto,  x.  a. 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud 3  Henry  V'l.  ▼.  3. 

Galbn. — What  says  my  >Esculapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder ?  ....     Merry  W^nres^  ii.  3, 

He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen,  —  and  he  is  a  knave  besides    ....      iii.  i. 

The  mo5t  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic Coriolanns^  ii.  %. 

GALt»  — What  king  so  strong  Can  lie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ?    .     Meas.for  Mens.  iiJ.  2. 

Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen  .    .    .  7\ueifth  Hig-Jki^  iti.  2. 
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Gall.  —  I  an  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound a  Htnry  IV.  i.  2. 

Yob  do  racasure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls i.  a. 

Tbts  lop-proud  fellow.  Whom  from  the  flow  of  gal  I  I  name  not Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Whose  gall  coins  sUndeni  hke  a  mint,  To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt      Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

A  laadneu  most  dt&creet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet    ....  Romeo  and  JulUt^  i.  i. 

Cooe  to  ray  woman's  breasts.  And  lake  my  milk  for  gall Macbeth^  \.  5. 

Call  of  gojt,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse iv.  i. 

The  caiiker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  .      Hamlet^  \.  3. 

I  am  pigeoQ-livercd  and  lack  gall  To  make  oppression  bitter ■  .     .  ii.  a. 

Tbe  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe v.  i. 

Ikew  from  my  heart  all  love,  And  added  to  the  gall King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Let  it  rot  gall  your  patience,  good  lago,  That  I  extend  my  manners Othello^  ii.  1. 

We  have  ^Is,  and  though  we  have  some  grace.  Yet  have  we  some  revenge iv.  3. 

iinj^jsT,  —  Ail  the  gallants  of  the  town  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church     .     .     .     Much  Ado,  'in.  4. 

Tku  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  \. 

Tna  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  slate v.  a. 

Wltere  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ?    .As  You  Like  It,  i.  a. 

Wity,  so  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun Tarn,  o/the  Shrrw^  iv.  3. 

like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion 3  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

GAi-ian.  —  They  that  are  most  galled  wiih  my  folly.  They  most  must  laugh  .     .As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung HnmUU  >ii>  a. 

OALLsav.  —  Your  gallery  Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content  .  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
GaluaaDl — What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard  ? Twelfth  Night,  \. -i. 

Why  tkM  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ? i.  3. 

GujjMAU'FHV.  —  A  dance,  which  ihe  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Gaizxip. — This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses As  You  Like  lt,\\\.  %. 

Her  f.Bne  needs  no  spurs,  She  '11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruaion     ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

GaBop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phcebus'  lodging    .     .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  a. 

Oaujow. — The  wrathful  skies  Callow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark King  Lear,  \ii.  2. 

Gaixcws.  —  He  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows     Tempest,  \.  i. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land,  This  fellow  could  not  drown v.  1. 

0aJ:o*5  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Tke  gallows  does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those  that  do  ill  .     .     .     Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Tboa  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church v.  1. 

GAMioL.  —  Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream,  vix.  i. 

.Snaky  golden  locks,  Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a. 
They  hare  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols    .     .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from Hamlet,  iu.  4. 

Where  be  your  gibes  i>ow?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment  ? v.  1. 

Gah«old,  —  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gamboldora  tumbling-trick  ?  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

uAJMt.  —  F(K>ltshIy  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack Meas./or  Meas.'x.  %. 

It  is  cot  so,  I  swear;  We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant  game  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear.  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured       Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

At,  that  way  goes  the  game iii.  2. 

That  ictM.  a  game  pbyed  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn,  And  lakest  it  all  for  jest  Winter^s  Tale,  i.  a. 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game.  To  win  this  easy  match?    ....     King  John,  v.  a. 

Before  the  game  is  afoot,  thou  still  let'st  slip i  Henry  I V.  \.  3. 

He  knows  the  game  :  how  true  he  keeps  the  wind! i  Henry  VL\\\.  z. 

Nw  sweeten  talk.  Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

If  OUT  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare  To  imitate  them  .  .  .  Timon  0/  Athens,  i.  2. 
I II  warrant  her,  full  of  game.  —  Indeed,  she  's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature  .     .    Othello,  ii.  3. 

If  thoa  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game,  Thou  art  sure  to  lose Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

The  game  is  up Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

GAUSsostE.  —  Pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech     Tam.  o/the  Shreiv,  ii.  i. 

I  am  iMt  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  pan  Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony     Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

Gajkestul  —  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book  Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 
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Gamester.  —You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir     .    . Love's  L.  Last,  i.  x. 

Young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool  To  give  thee  all 7am.  c/the  Skresu,  \\.  1. 

The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner Hemy  V.  iii.  6. 

Gammon. — 1  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger i  Henry /t^.Vu  i. 

Ganymede.  — Therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede As  Vtm  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Gaoler.  — Seldom  when  The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men Meas./pr  Meat.  iv.  2. 

Gap.  —  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments HeHryVIJl.s.i. 

If  he  had  been  forgotten,  It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast     .    .- Macbeth^  i.i.  i. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  (his  great  gap  of  time Ant.  and  CUo.\.%. 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too,  And  made  a  gap  in  nature ii.  2. 

Gape.  -^  Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peacs     ....      Httmlei^'x.  z. 

Garb.  —  Constrains  the  garb  Quite  from  his  nature K ing  Lear^  \\.  i. 

Garden.  —  He  hath  a  garden  circummured  with  brick Meas./or  Meeu.  iv.  i. 

From  the  west  corner  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden  .    .........   Lovers  L.  L^sU'x.  x. 

She  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit Tarn.  o/tJu  Shrextt^  iv.  4. 

Which  some  call  nature's  bastards:  of  that  kind  Our  rustic  garden  *s  barren       Wmtet*s  Tair^  iv.  4. 

Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors,  And  do  not  call  them  basurds iv.  4. 

Our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land,  Is  full  of  weeds Richard  IF,  iiL  4. 

In  this  best  garden  of  the  world,  Our  fertile  France Henry  K  v.  1. 

Fortune  made  his  sword ;  By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved £pil. 

Promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens,  That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitful  were  the  next  i  Henry  VI.  i.  6. 

'T  is  an  un weeded  garden  That  grows  to  seed Hatmiet^  i.  z. 

This  would  make  a  man  of  salt,  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water^pots    ....     King^  Lear^  iv.  6, 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners Othello^  \.  3. 

Gardener.  —  As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots  That  shall  first  spring   .    Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

And  Adam  was  a  gardener. — And  what  of  that  ? ^  Henry  VI.  \^.  i. 

There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-nmkers    ....     Hamieiy  ▼.  1. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners Othello^  \.  3. 

Gargantua.  —  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first As  Yon  Like  It,,  lii.  a. 

Oakland.  —  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of;    About  your  neck?     .    .     Muck  Ado^  ii.  1. 

In  hoi>e  he  Ml  prove  a  widower  shortly,  I  Ml  wear  the  willow  garland  lor  his  sake    3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

He  comes  the  third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland Coriotastus^  ii.  i. 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come  Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies     .    .    .     Hamiet^xs."!. 

As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear v.  a. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland Othello^  iv.  3. 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war,  The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen    ....      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 
Garlic.  —  Elat  no  onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ....    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  2. 

1  had  rather  live  Wiih  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill i  Henry  I V.  \n.  i. 

Garment.  —  On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish,  But  fresher  than  before  .     .      Tem^si^  i.  2. 

Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  put  them  on  first it  i. 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  a. 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor Tarn,  o/the  Skrevo^  iv.  5. 

Whose  judgements  arc  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments AWs  IVeU^x.  2. 

I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  the  turn iv.  1. 

His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not  handsomely fVititer's  Taie^  iv.  4. 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form A''*^  yohn^  iii.  4. 

Cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our  noted  outward  garments      .    .     .    i  Henry  /  V,  i.  2. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  ray  garments  wear  :  Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires    //><•.  V.  iv.  3. 

Hence,  rotten  thing !  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments CorialanuSy  iii.  i. 

Only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments King  Lear^  n\.  iy. 

In  nothing  am  I  changed  But  in  my  garments iv.  ft. 

All  the  skill  I  have  Remembers  not  these  garments iv.  7. 

Garnish.  —  So  are  you,  .sweet.  Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy Mer.  0/  Vrmzce^  ii.  6. 

With  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish.  Is  wasteful  .     .   King  yoJkn,  iv.  ». 
Garnished  With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise Lovers  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

Not  swerving  with  the  blood.  Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement     .    .    .  Henry  V,  iL  a. 
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Gattwm,  —  Mine  host  oi  the  Garter !  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly    Aftt^y  IVrves,  i.  3. 

Go,  bang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters  ! i  Heury  J  V.  ii.  2. 

Tke  Coxlian  knot  of  it  be  will  unloose,  Familiar  as  his  garter    ........  Henry  V,\.  1. 

Kmghu  of  the  gauter  were  of  noble  birth,  valiant  and  virtuous 1  Henry  k'l.  iv.  i. 

Ga&u-  —  Each  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  wounds Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Gashbs.  —  But  I  am  faiut,  my  gashes  cry  for  help i.  a. 

G.W.  — I  will  follow  ihee.  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyally   ....      As  YouLikell^W.  y 

Datnmful  recreants  !   Fight  till  the  last  gasp 1  Henry  VJ.  i.  2. 

Cjuteui  — Whether  gasted  by  the  noise  1  made.  Full  suddenly  he  fled King  Lear^  ii.  i. 

Gin.  —  I II  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love,  And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang    Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

So)oa,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late,  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate  Levels  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

I'kereiore  to's  seemeth  it  a  needful  course.  Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates ii.  i. 

Whifcs  we  shut  the  gates  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door    .    .    .   Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 

I  «n  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate AU^s  WeUt\\.  $. 

For  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire iv.  5. 

B>  his  gates  of  breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not 2  Henry  J  V.  iv.  5. 

Heaven,  tet  ope  thy  everlasting  gates,  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  2  Henry  PI.  iv.  9. 

See  how  the  momiogopes  her  golden  gates,  And  takes  her  farewell 3  Henry  VJ.  ii.  i. 

If«t  talk  of  reason.  Let's  shut  our  gates  and  sleep Trot,  and  Cress.  \\.  2. 

Sain  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body    .    .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,  And  thy  dear  judgement  out  I King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Hark,  bark  i  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phoebus  'gins  arise      ....      Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Tbis  gate  Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens iii.  3. 

Gatbbk.  —  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head :  My  charms  crack  not     ....     Tempest,  v.  i, 

0,  let  me  say  no  more !  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  i. 

Gasd.— The  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon  Mid.  IV.  Dream,  i  v.  i. 
Gaudy.— The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  2  Henry  VJ.  iv.  i. 

CoMly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Cai-kt.  —  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster Richard  U,  \.  ». 

OauDt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave ii.  1. 

Gavds.—  Rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats   .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Afl  with  one  consent  praise  new-born  gawds Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Ga2k  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

AH  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

A  lorer's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ;  A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound iv.  3. 

Yield  thee,  coward.  And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time Macbeth,  v.  8. 

*T  is  a  pageant.  To  keep  us  in  false  gaze Othello^  i.  3. 

Gazkr.  —Come,  basilisk.  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight 2  Henry  V!.  iii.  2. 

GiAt.  —  I  win  remedy  this  gear  ere  long.  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave iii.  i. 

GaoL  —  Made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  That  e'er  invention  played  on  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 
GtESE.  — SiiKe  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top Merry  Wives,  v.  i. 

The  spring  b  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  \. 

Yoo  souls  of  geese.  That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run  I      .    .    .    .     Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way King  Lear,  \\.  t^. 

Gem.  —  Never  so  rich  a  gem  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Reflecting  gems.  Which  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep Richard  J IL'y.  ^. 

I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch  indeed  And  gem  of  all  the  nation Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Gesdex.  — The  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him iv.  7. 

Gexbxal.  —  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it Meas.for  Meas.  \\'\.  2. 

Methioks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee     .    .    .     .   All^s  h  'ell,  ii.  3- 

Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general Richard  //J.  ii.  2. 

Retailed  to  all  posterity.  Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day iii.  1. 

The  general 's  disdained  By  him  one  step  below,  he  by  the  next Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  success.  Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  .  .  .  i.  3 
Then  will  1  be  general  of  your  woes.  And  lead  you  even  to  death  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
1  know  no  pcTBonal  cause  to  spurn  at  him,  But  for  the  general Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 
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Gbnbral.  —  These  predictions  Are  to  ihe  world  in  general  as  to  Cxsar     .    .    .    yidms  Cttsar^  H.  a. 

Founded  as  the  rock,  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air Macbeth^  \\\,  \. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  ihe  million ;  't  was  caviare  to  the  general  .  .  .  Hamlet,  it  2. 
Generation.  —  Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind  than  of  Our  human  generation      Tempest^  iiu  3. 

Thy  mother's  of  my  generation:  what  •»  she,  if  1  be  a  dog? Timon  of  Atktns^'x,  \. 

He  that  makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite     . King  Ltar^  L  s. 

(*ENHKosiTV.— To  break  the  l»eart  of  generosity,  And  make  bold  power  look  pale  .  Coridamts^  i.  1. 
Generous.  —  He,  being  remiss,  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving  ....  HamltU  »v.  7. 
Genius.  —  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other;  And  so  of  these    .     .    .      Com.  0/  Errors^  v.  i. 

His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the  device Twei/th  Nigki^ux.  4. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible :  a*  was  the  very  genius  of  fomine  a  Henry  I  y,  wx,  a. 

Some  say  the  Genius  so  Cries  *  come  *  to  him  that  instantly  must  die  .    .    .     Trot,  nnd  Cress,  iv.  4. 

The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments  Are  then  in  council Julius  desar,  ix.  i. 

There  is  none  but  he  Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him,  My  Genius  is  rebuked  MacSeth,  iii.  1. 
Gentility. —  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility! Lovers  L.  Lost^u  \, 

As  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education As  You  Like  I t^  L  1. 

Gentle.  —  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle Merry  H'^ioest  »-  4. 

A  wench  of  excellent  discourse,  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle  .    Com.  of  Errors^  iii  i. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  It  droppcth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  Mer.  of  Venicey  iv.  i« 

He 's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet  learned,  full  of  noble  device As  You  Like  It^  L  i. 

Why  do  people  love  you  ?   And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 11.3. 

I  find  you  passing  gentle.    'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy     .    .     Tam.  of  the  Shreto^  xx.  i. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight Richard  If,  i.  3. 

O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous !  —  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven   .    .     .  Richard  III,  i.  a. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech iv.  4. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues.     .    .    .    Henry  VI IL  iiL  a. 

No  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more  tractable     ....      Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  3. 

Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-browed  night Romeo  and  Juliet,  iiL  a. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  So  mixed  in  him Julius  Ceesar^  ▼.  5. 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses Macbeth^  L  6. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft.  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman    ....    King  Lear^  v.  3, 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ;  Dishonestly  afflicted,  hut  yet  honest  .    .     Cymbeline^  iv.  a. 

They  are  as  gentle  As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet iv.  2. 

Gentleman.  —  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

This  gentleman  is  come  to  me,  With  commendation ' iL  4. 

The  gentleman  Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities iii.  1. 

'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman,  Especially  against  his  very  friend iii.  a. 

The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences Merry  iVives^  L  1. 

Yet  1  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom La. 

A  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance ii.  a. 

A  gentleman  of  all  temperance Meas.for  Meas.xxx.  %, 

I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books Muck  Adm^'x,  1. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned ii.  1. 

A' goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman:  I  remember  his  name iii.  3. 

You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir Lovers  L.  Lott^'x.  z. 

This  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman v.  1. 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had  Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman iii.  3. 

Call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth? .  As  You  Like  It^'x.  i. 

Allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman i.  i. 

I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit v.  a. 

This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met v.  4. 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman Tam.  of  the  Skrew,  i.  a. 

What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all i.  a. 

If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman iL  i. 

You  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman    .    .      v.  i. 

A  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note IVintef*s  TaU^  L  i. 
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GccTLESf  AK,— How  like.methought,!  then  was  to  this  kernel.  This  sqnash,  this  gentleman  IV.  TaUX%. 

That  sfnooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity King  John,  \\.  i. 

Spoke  iike  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman iv.  2. 

A  loyal,  ;i»t,  and  upright  gentleman Richard  II.  \.  3. 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments,  By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean    .     .     .     iii.  i. 

No  sign.  Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood,  To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman  .     .     iii.  i. 

He  b  a  worthy  gentleman,  Exceedingly  well  read \  H enry  I V .  \\\.  x. 

Tbb  earth  that  bears  thee  dead  Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman v.  4. 

A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name %  Henry  IV.'y.  \. 

A  uU  geotleTnan,  by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader iii.  2. 

A  ciarvenoos  falorons  gentleman,  that  is  certain Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

He  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  devil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Beelzebub  himself  is iv.  7. 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman.  Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature  ....  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,  There 's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack i.  3. 

Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot.  As  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent iii.  4. 

The  gentleman  is  learned,  and  a  most  rare  speaker :  To  nature  none  more  bound   Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

A  centkman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause    .     .     .      Romeo  and  Juliety  ii.  4. 

Tttf  thane  of  Cawdor  lives,  A  prosperous  gentleman MacUthy  i.  3. 

He  «as  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built  An  absolute  trust i.  4. 

Was  he  a  gentleman  ?  —  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Ac  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society v.  2. 

YoQ  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see v.  2. 

Wli^  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? v.  2. 

I  aoi  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding /f/'n^  Z.r/ir,  iii.  1. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman :  Modo  he 's  called,  and  Mahu iii.  4. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  CymMine^  ii.  i. 
Gestlemak-likb.  —  A  most  lovely  gentleman-like  man Mid.  N.  Dream^x.  2. 

ObKuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities As  You  Like  It/\.  i. 

So  we  ynpL,  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed  .  .  IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  2. 
GcxTLXMEN,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs 7Vw/rx/,  Ii.  i. 

You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle;  you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere ii.  i. 

There  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches     .     .     .    Merry  iVives,  ii.  2. 

Tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have /l/i*s  JVei/f  v.  3. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom IVinter's  Tale^  v.  3. 

!■  France,  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night,  Only  for  wantonness    .    .  King  John^  iv.  i. 

Wraih-kiodled  gentlemen,  be  ruled  by  me Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Let  OS  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon     .    .     .   r  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

It  was  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up a  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  ....  Hamlet.,  v.  i. 
GENTLfjcsss.  — The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness  And  time  to  speak  it  in  Tempest^  ii.  1. 

I  Bust  confess  1  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  2. 

ToQched  with  human  gentleness  and  love Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Yoor  gentleness  shall  force  More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness  .     .      As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be ii.  7. 

Therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness  And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have    ....      ii.  7. 

The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! Twelfth  NigItt/\\.  i. 

No  way  but  gentleness :  gently,  gently:  the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used  .     .     iii.  4. 

That  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have Julius  Ca-sary  i.  2. 

Thi»  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours King  Lear,  i.  4. 

GcrrLEWOMAN.  —  A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful !  .     .     .     Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iv.  4. 

YooBg  and  beauteous.  Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  .     .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv^  i.  2. 

This  doth  fit  the  time.  And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these iv.  3. 

Ten  me  truly  too.  Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? iv.  5. 

The  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating      .     .     .   Airs  Well.,  iv.  5. 

GcxTLXwoMCN  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles Henry  V.W.i. 

GwTLV.  —  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  ....     Temfiest,  i.  2. 

I  will  roar  yon  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 
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Gbntly.— Your  humble  patience  pray,  Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge     ....      Henry  V.VxxA. 

So  may  he  rest :  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him ! Henry  VI 11,  iv.  a. 

Gentry. —To  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry     ....     HamUiy^,  ^ 
George.  —And  if  his  name  be  George,  1  '11  call  him  Peter King  Jokn^  \.  i. 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back n.  1. 

German. — A  German  from  the  v^-atst  downward,  all  slops M^kH  Adc.,\\x.  z. 

Like  a  Gennan  clock.  Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame Love'*^L.  Lostyvix.  \. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  gerroan  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides  Hamlet^  v.  2. 
Germbns.  —  Though  the  treasure  Of  nature's  germens  tumUe  all  together     ....  Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

All  germens  spill  at  once,  That  make  ingrateful  man  I King  Lear,  iii.  a. 

Gesture.  —  There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture   Winter's  Tnle^  v.  2. 
Get.— Whatever  she  doth  say;  For  'Get  you  gone,' she  doth  not  mean  *away'  Tiuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

We  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge,  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er     ...   2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go:  farewell.  Or,  il  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool  .  Hamlet^  iiL  i. 
Getting.  —Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting,  Which  was  a  sin  ....  Henry  VIII.  \x.  a. 
Ghost.  —  Ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there.  Troop  home  to  churchyards .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  a. 

He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost,  A^  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit     ....  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Bandogs  howl,  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves 2  Henry  VI.  L  4. 

Often  did  I  strive  To  yield  the  gho6t :  but  still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  sool    Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Dying  men  did  groan.  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets    .     .     Julius  Cee$ar,  ii.  a. 

With  Tarquiu's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost     ....    Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen.     By  heaven,  1 'II  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  leu  me!   .    .    .      HamUet^'x.  ^. 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave.  To  tell  us  this L  5. 

Touching  this  vision  here.  It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you L  5. 

I  '11  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound iii.  2. 

Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass! King  Lear,  it.  %. 

Giant.  —  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man  .    Mnch  Aela,  v.  i. 

It  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant  Mea*./or  Meat.  ii.  2. 

The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon,  In  corporal  sufierance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies  iii.  i. 

Those  baby  eyes  l"hat  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged King  John^  ▼.  a. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  Before  a  sleeping  giant iL  3. 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title  Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief  Machetk^  v.  2. 
Giant-dwarf.  —This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid;  Regent  of  love  Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 
Giantess.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion  ....  Merry  IVrves,  ii.  1. 
Giant- LIKE  ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house     .     .    .   Mid.  y.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Gib.  —  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear i  Henry  I V.  i.  x. 

Gibber.  — The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets Hamlet,  v.  \. 

Gibbet.  —  Unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies i  Henry  IV.  fv.  2. 

Gibe.  —  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  nwckeries ! Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment?  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Giber.  —  You  are  well  understood  to  be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table  .....     Coriolattsu,  ii.  1. 

Gibing.  —  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Giddiness.  —  Neither  call  the  giddiness  oC it  in  question As  Yon  Like  It,  ^e.  z. 

Giddy. — Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too  ? Mnch  Ad^^xxx.  •^. 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt  Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no  Mer.  0/ Venice,  iii.  2. 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round Tarn.  0/ the  Shreiv,  v.  z. 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times Twelfth  Night,  ii,  4. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm,  More  longing,  wavering ii.  4. 

Thou  hast  made  me  giddy  With  these  ill  tidings King  John^  it.  2. 

I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

Gift.  —  Here,  afore  Heaven,  I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words Two  Gen.  0/  Vtronm,  iii,  i. 

Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts Merry  Wives,  \.  x. 

With  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you Meas./or  Meas.  ii,  3, 

A  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts.  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  vt,  2. 
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Gift.— The  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it  .  Lcvt^t  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

A  my  dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders Much  Ado-^Xx.  i. 

To  be  a  wdl-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature    .     .     iii.  3. 

I  was  oerer  curst ;  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness Mid.  N.  Dream^m,  z. 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature   .    .    .    .As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

II  bdies  be  but  young  and  fair,  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ii.  7. 

Your  gifts  are  so  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you Tarn.  0/ the  Shrewy'x.  i. 

Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make  fair  giAs  fairer All's  hVeli^'x.  i. 

Tbe  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as 't  is  received,  And  is  enough  for  both ii.  1. 

And  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling i.  3. 

'Tb  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave i.  3. 

Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  w  herefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ? i.  3. 

Of  nature's  gifu  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast  And  with  the  half-blown  rose  .  .  .  King  John,  iii.  1. 
Beuer  consider  what  you  have  to  do  Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue  i  Henry  /  /'.  v.  2. 
AS  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them  .  .  2  Henry  1 V.  \.  2. 
Her  values  graced  with  external  gifts  Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart  1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

Weil  composed  with  gifts  of  nature,  Flowing  and  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise    ...     iv.  4. 

How  proud  1  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts  Rome  shall  record Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

No  gift  to  him,  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding  All  use  of  quittance  Timon  0/  Athens,  \.  1. 
Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends'  gift?    ........  i.  3. 

For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves  praised  :  but  reserve  still  to  give iii.  6. 

As  rich  men  deal  gifts.  Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one iv.  3. 

He  and  myself  Have  travailed  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts v.  1. 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed Macbethy  iii.  i. 

With  this  strange  virtue,  He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy iv.  3. 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce  ! Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor  To  those  of  mine i.  5. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind iii.  i. 

0  yoB  gods !  Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts.  And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?  Pericles^  iii.  i. 
My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Vet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Gig.  —  To  see  great  Hercides  whipping  a  gig,  And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Thoo  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig v.  1. 

Gilo,  —  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet     .  ICing  John,  iv.  2. 

GiUJBD  tombs  do  worms  infold Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7, 

Giu-YvoRs. — Carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors.  Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  Winter's  Tale,  i  v.  4. 

Make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors,  And  do  not  call  them  bastards iv.  4. 

Gilt.  — The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Gift.  —  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin Twelfth  Night,  ii   5. 

Thou  Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime,  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

GiWGEK.  —  He  's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger  ....     Meas.  for  Meas.  i v.  3. 

Ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead iv.  3. 

A*  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Yes,  by  Saint  Ani>e,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

GiNCEKBKBAD. — Thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread Loire's  L.  Lost,  y.  i. 

Ci3#GERLY.  —  What  is 't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly  ? Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  2. 

CiPsiEs.  —  Both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse As  Von  Like  It,  \.  z. 

Gipsy.— Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,  Beguiled  roe Ant.  and  Clco.'w.  12. 

Gird.  —  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  m6 2  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

GiaoLB.  —  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed.  —  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle    Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

1  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  x. 

To  see  The  beacby  girdle  of  the  ocean  Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ....       2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Girl.— This  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl,  That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  2. 
We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  otir  lovers  so Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
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Girl.— Which,  to  tenn  in  gross,  Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised   M^r,  cf  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine Winter* s  TaU,  iii.  a. 

Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl Macbeik,\\\.  ^ 

•You  speak  like  a  green  giil,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance HamUt,  i.  3. 

Young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men Ant.  and  Cleo.\v.  15. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must.  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust CymbeliiUt  iv.  a. 

GivH,  —  It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  1. 

I  will  take  up  that  with  '  Give  the  devil  his  due  ' Henry  V.Vn.  ^, 

Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring.     To  take  is  not  to  give Richard  IIL  i.  2. 

Give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o*er-dusted Troi.  and  Cress.  Wu  i. 

I  Ml  make  my  match  to  live,  The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give iv.  5. 

I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for  one iv.  5. 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free  ;  For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows    iv.  5. 

I  f  we  give  you  any  thing,  we  hope  to  gain  by  you Coriolanus^  ii.  3. 

There 's  none  can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives Timou  0/ A  tfutu^  \.  2. 

Alas  !  it  cried,  '  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'  As  a  sick  girl Julius  Ctesar^  L  2. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ;  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement  i.  3. 

Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  .     .    .     iii.  a. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  .  .  .  /Cinff  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Given. — You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  given  fre«ly Winter's  Tale^'x.  1. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying ! 1  Henry  /  F.  v.  4. 

What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late? Hant/etyW.  i. 

God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another iii.  i. 

GiVBRS. — To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind iii.  1. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage      .    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iL  7. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess    .     .     .    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day Richard  ///.  iv,  2. 

GiviNGS-ouT. — H  is  givings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance  From  his  true-meant  design  M.for  M.  \.  4. 
Glad.  —  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be,  Who  are  surprised  withal Tempest^  iii.  i. 

I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well A/uch  Ado^  v.  4. 

I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

For  your  sake,  jewel,  I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child Othello^  i.  3. 

Gladness.  —  Sorrow  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness Troi.  and  Cress.  \,  \. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Ca^A'dor;  and  shah  be  What  thou  art  promised Macbeth^  \.  ^ 

Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor !  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-luiil  hereafter! i.  5. 

Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  Shall  sleep  no  more ii.  2. 

Glance.  —  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven      .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  t. 

D.irt  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes,  To  wound  thy  lord    ....     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Glanders.  —Possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mosc  in  the  chine iii.  a. 

Glass.— Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine :  Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iv.  4. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book,  That  fashioned  others ii.  3. 

That  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees  there Henry  V.  \.  9. 

Ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run,  Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour      .      1  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

And  Hke  a  glass  Did  break  i*  the  rinsing Henry  VIIT.\.  1. 

Pride  is  his  o^-n  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass  To  show  itself  but  pride iii.  3. 

I.  your  glass.  Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself fniitts  Ceesar^  \.  2- 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers  ....    Hamlet ^  iii.  1. 

There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass A'm/-  Lear^  iii.  2. 

It  is  not  vain-g>ory  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  confer  in  his  own  chamber     .     .    .     Cymbeliue^  iv.  i. 

Fair  glass  of  light,  I  loved  you,  and  could  still Pericles,  \.  1. 

To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass ii.  3. 

Glasses. — Women  are  frail  too. — Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  ejres  I  see  thy  grieved  heart Richard  II.  i.  3. 
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Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking ^  Henry  IV.  \\.  1. 

Glassy.  —  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape.  Plays  such  iantastic  tricks  .  Meas./or  AUas.  ii.  a. 
Gleaked.  —  When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you  ....     Hamltt,  iv.  a. 

Gleek.  —  Kay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion Mid.  N.  Dream^\\\.  i. 

Gui.— 0,  these  encoanterers,  so  glib  of  tongue,  That  give  accosting  welcome  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

I  vaoi  that  glib  and  oily  art.  To  speak  and  purpose  not Kin^  Le^r,  i.  1. 

GuorriL  —  More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  Than  wots  the  miller  of  ....  Titus  Andron.  ii.  1. 
Glimmbiu  —  My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left Com.  0/ Errors^  s.  i. 

So  dear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident,  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

GuHMERLNG.  —  Dldst  thou  noi  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night  ?  .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

TTirwigh  the  house  give  glimmering  light.  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire v.  1. 

Gluipse.  —  Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness     . Meets,  for  Meas.'x.  i, 

Tbere  b  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  liath  not  a  glimpse  of Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Id  cotDfdete  steel  Revisit' st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon Hamlet^  i.  4. 

GLJSTKa.  —  AU  that  glisters  is  not  gold ;  Often  have  you  heard  that  told  .  .  .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  ii.  7. 
Glbtkrikc  —  With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistering  semblances  of  piety    .    .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  ». 

To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow Henry  VIIJ.  ii.  3. 

Guttering.— What  is  here  ?  Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold?  .  .  Timon  ^Athens,  iv.  3. 
Gloss.  —  The  great  globe  itself,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve Tempest,  iv.  i. 

She  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  1  could  find  out  countries  in  her Com.  0/ Errors,  lii.  2. 

We  the  globe  can  compass  soon,  Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon     .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  1. 

Tlw  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid  Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world    Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Thoagiobeof  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead! 2  Henry  ly.'xi.  ^ 

WhJe  nemory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe Hamlet ^  i.  5. 

The  warm  sun!  Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe! Kin^  Lear,\\.  *. 

The  aft^ighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration Othello,  v.  2. 

Glokibs.  —  Let  *»  away.  To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day yulius  Casar,  v.  5. 

Glosioos.  —And  in  that  glorious  supposition  thinks  He  gains  by  death    .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

Of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed :  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms  .    .     .  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York      Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Bat  most  miserable  Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious Cymbelittty  i.  6. 

GLorr.— This  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  Tiw  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor      .     .    .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  1. 

That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Cmtempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  !    No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such    .    .     iii.  i. 

His  d^race  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  2. 

So  it  is  sometimes.  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes iv.  j. 

S«  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  leas Mer.  of  Venice,  "v.  1. 

How  high  thy  glory  towers,  When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  t      .    .    .    King  John,  \\.  u 

What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ?  —  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness     ....     iii.  4. 

Thw  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand  The  circle  of  my  glory v.  j. 

I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star  Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament  .    .    Richard  II.  ii.  4. 

To  dire  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage iii.  3. 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  ;  As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  fiace iv.  1. 

1  win  call  him  to  so  strict  account.  That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up  .    .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Think  not,  Percy,  To  share  with  roe  in  glory  any  more v.  4. 

I  win  rise  then  with  so  full  a  glory  That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself.    ...    1  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

She  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man  Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report    .    .    .      ii-  a. 

I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice  Tends  to  God*s  glory v.  1. 

Lo<*  they  glory  not  in  mischief,  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

From  that  foil  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting iii.  2. 

In  a  sea  of  glory.  But  far  beyond  my  depth iii-  2. 

Vaia  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world.  I  hate  ye :  I  feel  my  heart  new  opened iii.  2. 

Wober,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  .     iii.  2. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 
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GLORY.~Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life.  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root  Tim.o/Ath,  i.  a. 

O  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us !  Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt  ?  iv.  2. 

Who  would  be  so  mocked  with  glory?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship? v.  2. 

His  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his  offences  enforced     .   yulius  Ca^sar^  \\L  a. 

Emboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise,  Think  death  no  hazard PericleSj  L  x. 

Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view  Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  roust  gain  .    .     .  i.  1. 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  So  princes  their  renowns  if  not  respected ii  a. 

Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory 11.4. 

Gloss.  —  'T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying AU^s  IVeil,  L  i. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss,  If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil .  Levis  L.  Lost,  it.  1. 

Though  he  seem  wiih  forged  quaint  conceit  To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent      i  Henry  Vi.  iv.  t. 

For  all  this  flattering  gloss,  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector 2  Heitry  k'/,  L  1. 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness   Henry  yiFl.  v.  3. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds Timcn  of  Atktnsy  i.  a. 

Worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss.  Not  cast  aside  so  soon Machethy  i.  7. 

You  must  therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes OtktUo^  i.  3. 

Glovb.  —  I  verily  did  think  That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'I  was  her  hands   As  You  Like  It^  iv.  3. 

This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure  .    .    .    .    AWs  lyett^  r.  %. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit Twei/th  yigki,  iii.  1. 

No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves Winter's  Tnie^  iv.  4. 

It  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and  gloves iv.  4. 

You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason Trot,  and  Cress,  it  a. 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I  .      Ronuo  and  Jnliet,  W.  a. 

This  is  not  a  boon  ;  *T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves Othello^  iii.  3. 

Glover.  —  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ?  .  Merry  ff^rves,  L  4. 
Glowing. — This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost  nature Corio/nnus,  W.  j^. 

A  spark,  To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing Pericles,  L  a. 

Glow-worm. — Twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be Merry  fVives,  v.  $. 

The  gloH--worro  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire    .      HamUU  i.  $• 

Glozbs.  — Now  to  plain-dealing;  lay  these  glozes  by Lovers  L.  Lost,  \^.  \, 

Gnarlinc  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  lijtht  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Gnat. —When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport Com.  0/ Errors^  \x.  ^. 

With  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat,  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat!  .      Levis  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Paster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs    .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? i  Henry  VI.  \\.  h. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? Titus  Andron.Vr,  ^. 

Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat Romeo  and  ynliet^  \.  4. 

Gnaw.  —  Grew  so  fast  That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hoars  old Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip?    Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  Othello.,  ▼.  a. 

Go.  —  Before  you  can  say  ' come '  and  'go,'  And  breathe  twice  and  cry  'so,  so '      .    .   Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meets,  for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself Much  Ado,  "v.  1. 

I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives  .  .  .  AWs  WeU,  i.  3. 
Goal.  —  A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can  Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth     Ant.  and Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will.  This  day  I  'II  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill  .  .  .  Pericles^  ii.  i. 
Goat. —Gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer;  Wanton  as  youthful  goats   .    .    .      i  Henry  I y.  W,  %. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,  Offerest  me  brass? Henry  y.  W.  ^ 

GoBLBT.  —  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut  As  Vou  Like  It^  iii.  4. 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  \. 
Goblin.  — O  spite  of  spites!    We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites   .     .    .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  a. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  I  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  Hamlet,  \.  4. 
Goo.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English    .      Merry  IVives^  i.  4. 

When  maidens  sue.  Men  give  like  gods Meas.  for  Mens,  \.  ^ 

And  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say 'God  damn  me  r Com.  of  Errors.,  vr.  'i. 

So  I  commit  you  —  To  the  tuition  of  God Much  A  dm,  \.  1. 

*  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns ' ;  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none ii.  i. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth iL  i. 
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Goo  natcfa  rae  with  a  good  dancer  I        AfucA  Ado,\\.  i. 

If  he  do  fear  God,  a' must  necessarily  keep  pe^ce ii.  3. 

God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune      .     iii.  3. 

God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire ! 111.4. 

God  hdp  OS  ]  it  is  a  world  to  see iii.  5. 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  all  men  are  not  alike;  alas,  good  neighbour! iii.  5. 

Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ?— Yea,  sir,  we  hope iv.  2. 

Write  do^n,  that  they  hope  they  serve  God  :  and  write  God  first iv.  a. 

God  defend  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains iv.  2. 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance v.  c. 

Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid v.  i. 

Men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake v.  i. 

My  soul  *s  earth's  god,  and  body's  fostering  patron Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Assist  roe,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  1  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet i.  2. 

God corafbrt  thy  capacity! iv,  2. 

Yoc  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously iv.  2. 

God  amead  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  o*  the  way iv.  3. 

Whai  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony  ...      iv.  3. 

He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making v.  a. 

He  's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces v.  2. 

Be  advised,  ftiir  maid  :  To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Like  two  artificial  gods.  Have  m-ith  our  needles  created  both  one  flower iii.  2. 

God  made  hiro,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

You  hive  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough ii.  a. 

I  am  helping  you  to  mar  tliat  which  God  made As  Y'ou  Like  It,\.  i, 

Shalkw  man  !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw iii.  2. 

Is  be  of  God' 8  making?    What  manner  of  man  ?    Is  his  head  worth  a  hat  ? iii.  2. 

Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical iii.  3. 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are iv.  i. 

Vould  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year! i4//'j /fV//,  i,  3. 

God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better  increasing  your  folly  I  .    .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Tbe  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  I ii.  i. 

Bd;  O  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  I iii.  4. 

The  gods  themselves,  Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Sore  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore iv.  4. 

How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar ! Richard  U.K.  1. 

0,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin ! i.  i. 

Where,  then,  alas,  may  I  complain  myself.'  —  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence  .    .  i.  2. 

By  tbe  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm i.  3. 

God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  I i.  3. 

If  he  serve  God,  We  Ml  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so iii.  2. 

Show  us  the  hand  of  God  That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship iii.  3. 

God  omnipotent  Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf iii.  3. 

Godsave  the  king!     Will  no  man  say  amen ?    Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk? iv.  i. 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me!  God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee !  .     iv.  i. 

Had  not  God.  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeled  The  hearts  of  men v,  2. 

Thou  owest  God  a  death.— 'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day  i  Hen.  1 V.  v.  i. 

From  a  God  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descension  I  it  was  Jove's  case 2  Henry  IP',  ii.  2. 

Who  haih  not  heard  it  spoken  How  deep  >'ou  were  whhiu  the  books  of  God  ? iv.  2. 

To  us  tbe  imagined  voice  of  God  himself iv.  2. 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God iv.  2. 

This  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God,  To  whom  I  do  appeal Henry  V,  i.  a. 

Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God iv.  i. 

0  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ;  And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone,  Ascribe  we  all iv.  8. 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  Combine  your  hearts  in  one  ! v.  a. 

To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  I  Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  cHmbing  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 
Poor  soul,  God's  goodness  hath  bees  great  to  thee ii.  1. 
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God.  —  For  sins  Such  as  by  God's  books  are  adjudged  to  death ^  Henry  VJ.  xu  3. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet li.  3. 

Forgive  me,  God,  For  judgement  only  doth  belong  to  thee iii.  2. 

Makes  him  gasp  and  stare  and  catch  the  air.  Blaspheming  God  and  cursing  men  on  earth  iii.  2. 

Seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven ...      iv.  7. 

You  are  strong  and  manly  ;  God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory iv.  8. 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down.  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  !  3  Henry  VI.  iL  5. 

Let  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  He  bath  given  for  fence  impregnable    .      iv.  i. 

I  thank  God  and  thee ;  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument iv.  6. 

Thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man :  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity  Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent i.  3. 

Ascend  the  sky.  And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace i.  3. 

With  a  piece  of  scripture.  Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil 1.  3. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings v.  3. 

Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side v.  3. 

Had  1  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  1  served  my  king Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 

To  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God    ....      iv.  a. 

'T  is  mad  idolatry  To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

You  have,  I  know,  petitioned  all  the  gods  For  my  prosperity ! Cariolattust  n.  i. 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do  But  to  confirm  my  curses! iv.  a. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in v.  4. 

Swear  by  thy  gracious  self.  Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a- 

We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child iii.  5. 

It  hath  pleased  the  gods  to  remember  my  father's  age  And  call  him  to  long  peace  Tinton  0/ Athens^  L  a. 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods La. 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men iv.  a. 

And  this  man  Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature     .    .      Julius  Casar^  i.  a. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once.  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed  ?     .    .     .La. 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  . ii.  i. 

What  can  be  avoided  Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? iL  a. 

One  cried  '  God  bless  us  I '  and  '  Amen '  the  other Macbeth^  iL  a. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us :  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand      .    .    .' ii.  3. 

To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb  To  appease  an  angry  god iv.  3, 

But  God  above  Deal  between  thee  and  me  I  for  even  now  I  put  myself  to  thy  direction     .    .      iv.  3. 

In  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  I Hamlet^  \x.  a. 

God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another iii.   1. 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed.  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal iii.  4. 

One  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? v.   a. 

The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee  ! King^Lear^x.  i. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods.  They  kill  us  for  their  sport iv.   1. 

And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things,  As  if  we  were  God's  spies v<  3- 

Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense ^>  3> 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us 'V'.  3. 

She  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list,  Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god    .      OikelZo^  ii.  3. 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist  The  deeds  of  justest  men     .    .    .    ,    Ant.  and  CUo.  iL   1. 

Gods  and  goddesses,  All  the  whole  synod  of  them  I iii.   10. 

He  is  a  god,  and  knows  What  is  most  right iii.   13. 

Now,  gods  and  devils  1  Authority  mehs  from  me iii.   13, 

The  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes ;  In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgements iii.   13. 

I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not v.  a. 

He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god :  He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off  .  Cymbeiine^  i.  6. 

Let  ordinance  Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it iv.  a. 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither  To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me     .    .    PericUs,  v.  t. 

Do\K-n  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud  As  thunder  threatens  us v.  «. 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer  More  like  a  god  than  you v^-  3- 

Per^ver  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest.  And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  I iv.  e». 

Goddess.— Like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor  Meas./or  Meat.  L  a. 
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GoDoess.— This  is  the  Kver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess  L.  L,  Losi^  iv.  3 

Andgiddy  Fortane's  furious  fickle  wheel,  That  goddess  bliod Henry  y.m.t. 

GoooEss-UKK.  —  She  dances  As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lajrs Pericles^  v.  Gower. 

GoorATHEK.~The>e  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights Lew's  L.  Losi^x.  i. 

Too  nncfa  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ;  And  every  god£iither  can  give  a  name  .  .  .  i.  1. 
GoO'LucL  ~-  You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god-like  amity     .    .    .     Mer.  of  Vemcty  iii.  4. 

That  capa^ty  and  god-Kke  reason  To  fiist  in  us  unused HamUt^  iv.  4. 

GoouKESS.  — I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness    .......      Tvutlfth  Nighty  xvi.  ^ 

With  tbc  little  godliness  I  have,  1  did  full  hard  forbear  him OtkeUo^  i.  2. 

Goes.— Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt MmcH  Ado^W.  i. 

Goes  q)  and  down  like  a  gentleman :  I  remember  his  name iii.  3. 

As  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach  .    .    .    .    As  Yon  LVu  It^wi.  ^. 

BnBf  me  word  thither  How  the  world  goes Coriolanus^  i.  10. 

Hovgoesitwithmy  brave  Mark  Antony? Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Gone— Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  g<ring,  But  go  at  once Macbttk^vCx.  ^. 

Then  cooes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't.  That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet    .    .  King  Ltar,  iii.  3. 

Bid  oe  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going iv.  6. 

lies  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither v.  a. 

Gou>.— Set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillars 7>mr>r«/,  v.  i. 

If  an  their  sand  were  pearl.  The  water  nectar  and  the  rocks  pure  gold    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold Mens,  for  Meas.  \x.  %. 

Tbe  gold  bides  still.  That  others  touch,  aiMi  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .      Com.  of  Err  or s^  ii.  i. 

Fear  not,  man :  we  *ll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold,  And  all  Enropa  shall  rejoice  at  thee  Much  Ado^  v.  4. 

iet 's  see  once  more  thb  saying  graved  in  gold Mer.  ^  yemce^'xly. 

la  niter  she  *s  immured.  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold ii.  7. 

Kever  so  rich  a  genn  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold ii.  7. 

Thej  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold it.  7. 

An  dat  glisters  is  not  gold ;  Often  have  you  heard  that  told ii.  7. 

Thaa  stidcest  a  dagger  in  me :  I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again iii.  1. 

Iloa  gaudy  gold.  Hard  food  for  Midas,!  will  none  of  thee iii.  a. 

look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold v.  i. 

Beaety  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold As  You  Like  It/x.  i. 

If  tkat  love  or  gold  Can  in  this  desert  place  bay  entertainment ii.  4. 

Vere  aiy  state  far  worser  than  it  is,  I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold  7am.  of  the  Shreto^  i.  3. 

Gdd!  all  gold !  —  lliis  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  't  will  prove  so l^' inter's  Tale^  iii.  3. 

Tbosgh  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold iv.  4. 

Br  the  men;  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust.  Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man  .    .    .  King  yohtt^  iii.  1. 

Topld  refined  gold*  to  paint  the  lily.  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet iv.  a. 

SbaD  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame.  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers*  gold  Richard II.  v.  3. 

^tnx  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad     ....  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

^y,that*s  well  said;  a  good  heart's  worth  gold i  Henry  I V.  \x.  ^ 

The;  have  engroesed  and  piled  up  The  cankered  heaps  of  strange^chieved  gold iv.  5. 

Theefofe,  thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold iv.  5. 

Kae«*st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold   Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

A  heart  of  gold,  A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ;  Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant ....     iv.  i. 

I  aa  not  covetous  for  gold,  Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost iv.  3. 

Pet  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  gloriotis  gold.    What,  is*t  too  short  ?     ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold v.  1. 

Wei^  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Nov  do  I  play  the  touch.  To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed iv.  a. 

Ksov'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold  Would  tempt  ? iv.  3. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators.  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing    ....     iv.  2. 

I  «oald  not  for  a  million  of  gold  The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns  Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  i. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-sedudng  gold Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 

Tlat  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory.  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story     .  i.  3. 

What  is  here?   Gokl  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ? Timon  of  Athens,  \y.  z. 

Hast  thou  gold  yet  ?    I  'U  take  the  gold  thou  givest  me.  Not  all  thy  counsel iv.  3. 

20 
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Gold.  —  More  gold :  what  then  ?    Believe  *t,  that  we  *n  do  any  thing  for  gold  Ttm^m  efA  ih^Ms,  It.  3 
Want  of  goldt  >nd  the  falling-from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melandioly     ....     tir.  3 

Does  the  rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  *s  so  full  of  gold  ? y.  1 

I  did  send  to  you  For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me Julhis  desar^  tt.  3 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart iv.  3 

Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurreot  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  rfng      HtumUt,  n.  2 
Never  lacked  gold  and  yet  went  never  gay,  Fled  from  her  wish  and  yet  said  '  Now  I  may '  OtheOo^  ii.  t 

Plate  sin  with  gold,  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks King  Lemr^  tt.  ( 

The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt  and  pour  Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat    ,    .    ,  AnL  and  CUp,  fa*.  5 

I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail  Rich  pearls  upon  thee it  5 

I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it CymMim,  I  4 

'T  is  gold  Which  buys  admitunce ;  oft  it  doth ii.  3 

*T  is  gold  Which  makes  the  true  man  killed  and  saves  the  thief il  3 

Golden.  —  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir,  To  excel  the  golden  age     .    .    .    Tempett^  il  i 

What  hath  it  done,  That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set  ? Kimg  John^  iti.  1 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .    .  a  Henry  /K  v.  3 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  !  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys v.  3 

That 's  the  golden  mark  \  seek  to  hit a  Henry  VL  i.  1 

How  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates,  And  takes  her  forewell  of  the  glorious  sun  I  3  Henry  Vt.  it.  1 

As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  1  plead  Were  for  myself Richard  III.  iii.  ; 

The  weary  sUn  hath  made  a  golden  set v.  .1 

To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief.  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow Henry  VJII.  ii.  \ 

For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear  With  golden  promises Tiiut  A  ndrvn.  tv.  t 

An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  ynOtt,  \.  1 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory,  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  atory    .    i.  1 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people Macbeth^  I  ] 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust CymkeHne^  iv.  \ 

Should  at  these  early  hours  Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose    ......    Pericles^  iil : 

Golgotha.  —  This  land  be  called  The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls  .  Richard  II.  iv. 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds,  Or  memorise  another  Golgotha  .    .     Macheihy  i  \ 

Gou  ATH.— In  the  shape  of  man.  Master  Brook,  1  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam  M.  Wiv€t^  v. 

Gondola.  —  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola As  You  Like  H^  iv. 

Gone.  —  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  hath  done  't Merry  IVrves^  i. 

I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here  :  there  is  no  love  in  you Much  Ada,  tv. 

Is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven  .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  tl 

Well,  you  are  gone  both  ways iii. 

What 's  gone  and  what 's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief U^inier'*  Tmie^  iil 

For  me,  I  have  no  further  gone  in  this  than  by  A  single  voice Henry  VIII.  i. 

He  is  far  gone,  far  gone :  and  truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  .    HnmUt,  it. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  *s  gone  I Othello^  iii. 

Good.  —  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fiiir  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  *t  .  Tempest^  \. 
If  he  make  this  good.  He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love  ....  Two  Gen.  0/  Krrymi,  ii 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that  Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  firom  me  ...    .     itl 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good iil 

And  tells  you  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  soch  a  present iv. 

So  I  have  promised,  and  I '11  be  as  good  as  my  word AUrry  Wiottt  iil 

As  good  luck  would  have  it iii 

This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers v. 

Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients Meeu.for  Meeu.  I 

You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me I 

Our  doubts  are  traitors.  And  make  us  loee  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt .     .   I 

Nor  the  judge's  robe.  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does ii. 

Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared  and  tedious ii. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good •    iij. 

To  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself iil 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm   ......      it. 

Might  reproach  your  life  And  choke  your  good  to  oome t. 
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Good.— J  bMe  a  nodo»iDUcb  imports  yoor  good M$a*./ar  Meas,  y.  i. 

Oar  cfceer  May  answer  xny  gpo4  will  and  your  good  welcome Com.  c/ Errors^  m.  1. 

Thoe  shall  we  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good   .    .      Much  Ado^x.  i. 

Dislojoi  ?  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness iii.  a. 

Ire  foa  ];ood  men  and  true  ?  —  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity iii.  3. 

k  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking :  as  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out   .    .     iii.  5. 

Good  «iis  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles,  agree Lovers  L.  Lost/u.  i. 

Bet  the  gift  b  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it iv.  3. 

tt  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do Mtr.  qf  Veuicty  i.  a. 

1  eaa  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow     ..La. 

1  sever  did  repent  for  doing  good.  Nor  shall  not  now iii  4. 

Tvere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity iv.  1. 

Wbj,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  1    I '11  stay  no  longer  question iv.  1. 

Noduog  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect * v.  i. 

Books  IB  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  ki  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing   .     A*  You  Like  li^  ii>  >• 

0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  I  .    .    .      ii.  3. 

Asd  tailed  00  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms.  In  good  set  terms ii.  7. 

Eavj  DO  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good iii.  a. 

htssaid,many  a  man  knowsooeodofhisgoods iii.  3. 

Wbf,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing.  >-  Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post iv.  1. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit iv.  1. 

CanoMdesire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? iv.  1. 

'So  so'  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good :  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  Is  but  so  so     .    .    .    .      v.  i. 

Is  c<«  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  be 's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house,  My  household  stu£E  .    .   Tarn,  o/tk*  Shrtw^  iii.  a. 

Awof  nine  bad  if  one  be  good.  There 's  yet  oos  good  in  ten AW*  iVelif  i.  3. 

Goodakme  Is  good  without  a  name ii.  3. 

Yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up;  and  that  thou  'rt  scarce  worth ii.  3. 

1  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine  own  good  fortunes      .........      ii.  4. 

Aa  hourly  promi8«s4>reaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality iii.  6. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together iv.  3. 

To  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ?.......    Ttutlftk  Nighty  \.  5. 

Tvereasgoodadeed  astodrink  when  a  man'sa-hungry it.  3. 

Lo«e  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better iii.  i. 

Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay iii.  3* 

Ifthegood  truth  were  known WifUtr^s  TaU^vu  \. 

Froa  the  all  that  are  took  something  good.  To  make  a  perfect  woman v.  1. 

For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good v.  t. 

▼heo  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good.  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  King  ^okn,  iii.  4. 

I H  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away :  As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay iv.  3. 

A  miscreant.  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live Richard  II.  i.  1 

As  owcfa  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me ! La. 

The  apprebetmon  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse i.  3. 

^0  gocd  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him ;  Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him iL  i. 

Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly  good iv.  i. 

Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad,  And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse  This  deadly  blot     v.  3. 
That  lire  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England ;  and  one  of  them  is  fiu  and  grows  old  i  Hen,  /  K.  ii.  4. 

Cone,  we  win  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods %  Henry  IV. '\.  \. 

My  master  is  deal  —  I  am  sore  be  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good i.  a. 

Alway  jret  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  .    .La. 

rUdriak  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I ii.  4. 

Oor  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chafi^  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition  .......     iv.  i. 

Aod  withal  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good v.  3. 

^^^  wmd  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ?  —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  roan  to  good ....    v.  3. 

^yoti  kMk  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me Epil. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I Epil. 

Ve  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  ftUl  ripe Henry  V.  iiL  6. 
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Good.  —  A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  than  a  cfaorluh  turf  Henry  V,  iv.  l 

'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains  Upon  example iv.  1. 

Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good x  Henry  VI.  \\.y 

Doubt  not  so  to  deal  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good     .....      a  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us 3  Henry  VI,  I  4- 

What  hap  ?  what  hope  of  good  ?  —  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair ii.  3. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses   .  Richard  III,  i.  a. 

I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good.  That  b  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now \.y 

With  a  piece  of  scripture,  Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil i.  3- 

Matters  of  great  moment,  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good iii.  7- 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  terapt  him  to  any  thing      ....      iv.  2. 

Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good,  And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire iv.  3. 

I  ratend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  or  yours  were  by  roe  wronged  ....  iv.  4. 
What  good  is  covered  with  the  £ice  of  heaven,  To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good  ?    .    .     iv.  4. 

Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus?  —  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good iv.  4- 

A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and  once  more  I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye    ...    .  Henry  VIII.  I  4. 

This  is  a  mere  distraction;  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy iii.  i. 

As  you  are  truly  noble.  As  you  respea  the  common  good iii  2 

Farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me.  Farewell  I  a  long  forewell,  to  aUl  my  greatness!  .  .  iii.  2 
When  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  ^nripenin^  nips  his  root  ...      iii.  2. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty v.  i 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations v.  3 

All  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good  Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her v.  5 

Good  grows  with  her :  In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety  Under  his  own  vine    ...      v.  ^ 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it Trot,  and  Cress.  L  3 

The  success.  Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  .    .     .  i.  3 

Beshrew  your  heart  I  you  Ml  ne'er  be  good.  Nor  suffer  others iv.  1 

1  do  love  my  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender.  More  holy  and  profound  CortoUmuSy  iiL  3 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did,  I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul  .  .  .  Titus  A  ndram..  v.  3 
Good  night,  good  night  I  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,  That  I  shall  say  good  night  Romeo  &*yuliett  ii.  a 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  But  to  the  earth  some  spedal  good  doth  give   .       ii.  3 

I 'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good Timonof  Athens^  \\\.  i 

As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good iii.  j 

Strange,  unusual  blood,  When  roan's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! iv.  a 

If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good.  Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  in  the  other  ^nlims  Ceesar,  \.  a 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones iii.  3 

In  a  general  honest  thought  And  common  good  to  all v.  1 

This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good MachetA,  i.  3 

Those  That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes \u  j, 

This  I  made  good  to  you  In  our  last  conference iiL  1 

To  do  harm  Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime  Accounted  dangerous  foUy iv.  : 

Speak  to  me:  If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done HetsnUi^x.  \ 

It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good :  But  break,  my  heart .     .     .  L  : 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so    . \\.  . 

*  The  mobled  queen  ? '  —  That 's  good ;  *  mobled  queen '  is  good ii.  j 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good;  In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life    ...       v.  1 

Some  good  I  mean  to  do.  Despite  of  mine  own  nature King  Lear^  t. 

Since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good OtkeU^  it. 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used :  exclaim  no  more  against  it  .  .  .  ii. 
Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord.  Is  the  immediate  )ewel  of  their  souls  ....  ilL 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers  Deny  us  for  our  good  .    .    ,  Ant.  and  CU0.  ii. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  To  bring  bad  news ii. 

It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good  That  I  mean  to  thee Cymheltn^,  \. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Pericfe*^  iiL 

GoooLiBR.  —  If  he  were  honester  He  were  much  goodlier AR^s  Wetl^Wi. 

Goodliest.  —  Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest .    .    .   King  Lear^  iv. 

Goodly.  —  How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  I  How  beauteous  mankind  is  t      TempeH^  v. 
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Goopur.— Like  a  nUain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart  Mer.  of  Venict^  i.  3. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! Tarn,  of  the  Shrtw^  iv.  5. 

Tbiigoodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory HamUt/\\,^. 

Certainijr,  I  ha%-e  heard  the  Ptolemies^  pyramises  are  very  goodly  things.  .  .  Ant.  and  CUo.vut. 
GoocKcs.  —  Abhorred  slave,  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take  1      ....     Ttmptsty  i  2. 

Goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness    ....     Meat,  for  Mfos.  iii.  i. 

Votue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful iii.  1. 

F.iH  and  goodness  on  you ! iiL  2. 

Tint  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it iii.  a. . 

We  Juve  made  inquiry  of  you;  and  we  hear  Such  goodness  of  your  justice v.  i. , 

Sk  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness AU^s  Wtll^'x,  \, 

Aod  tbf  goodness  Share  with  thy  birthright i.  i.  . 

Not  akogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  b  evil iv.  3. 

Too  are  not  (alien  From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness v.  1. 

Osreannal  goodness  Imparts  this IViniet't  TaU^xi.  \, 

T1>y  aboadaot  goodness  shall  excuse  This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son  .    .    .    Richard  II.  v.  3. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out      Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Poor  tool,  God*s  goodness  hath  been  great  to  thee i  Henry  VI. '\\.  i. 

Wkeo  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end.  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  I  Henry  VHI.  ii.  1. 

F«  goodness' sake,  consider  what  you  do ;  How  you  may  hurt  yourself iii.  i. 

AH  goodness  Is  poison  to  thy  stomach iii.  a. 

Fen  sow  living  can  behold  that  goodness,  —  A  pattern  to  all  princes  living v.  5. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  il  a. 

Breathed,  as  it  were.  To  an  untirable  and  coniinuate  goodness TimanofAthens^lt, 

HcQov  welcomes.  Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  *t  is  shown i.  a. 

Lij  d)ou  thy  basis  sure.  For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Aad  the  chance  of  goodness  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel  I iv.  3. 

Nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plnrisy.  Diet  in  his  own  too  much iv.  7. 

Vtsdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile :  Filths  savour  but  themselves  .    .    .  King  Lear^  iv.  a. 

Uov  shall  I  live  and  work,  To  match  thy  goodness  ?    My  life  will  be  too  short iv.  7. 

(^tof  bcr  own  goodness  make  the  net  That  shall  enmesh  them  all Othello,  ii.  3. 

I Bsst  DOC  think  there  are  Evils  enow  to  darken  all  hb  goodness Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

{seeds  in  goodness  the  ht^eness  of  your  unworthy  thinking Cym6eiinet  \.  4. 

Yoer  very  goodness  and  your  company  O'erpays  all  I  can  do ii.  4> 

AB  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty  Expect  even  here Pericles,  v.  1. 

CcowsicHT.  —  The  fatal  bellman.  Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Coooviw.  —The  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  phice ;  a  very  dangerous  fiat  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 
Goose— Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Suying  the  odds  by  adding  four  .     LoveU  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Iltt  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargaiur  a  goose,  that 's  flat iii.  i> 

This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess iv.  3. 

A  my  fox  for  his  valour.  —  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion    ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

TboQ  cream-£»ced  loon  I  Where  got*st  thou  that  goose  look  ? v.  3. 

Goose-rES.— Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen  Twelfth  Night,\\\.2. 

GoasoDcc  —  Very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  *  That  that  is  is* iv.  2. 

GotDiAM.  —The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  Familiar  as  his  garter     ....  Henry  V.  i.  i. 

As  iKppery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  I Cymbelitte,  ii.  a. 

Gotca.  —  How  be  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides.  With  violent  hefts    IVinUr's  Tale,  iL  1. 

Hovabborred  in  my  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at  it Hamlet,  \.  \. 

Her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Gotnocs.  —  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.  The  solemn  temples     .   Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Ill  eive  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads.  My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  .    .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

As  ftiU  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer .      1  Henry  I V.  iv.  i. 

0,  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  I Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  a. 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st,  Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
GoscoM.— Destroy  your  sight  With  anew  Goigon Macbeth,  u.  3. 
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GoRGON.-'Thoagh  be  be  painted  ootifBy  Uke  a  Goi<bob,  Tbe  otber  way's  a  Man  AmL  atidClto.  il  5 

GoRM  ANDiSK.  —  Thou  shalt  not  gonnandise,  As  thou  hast  done  witb  me   .    .    .  Mer.  qf  l-'endce^  U.  5. 

Gormandizing.  —  Leave  gormandizing ;  know  tbe  grate  doth  gape  For  thee    .    ,  2  H^nry  J  V.  v.  5. 

Gory.  —  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  lodu  at  me Macbttk^  iil  4. 

Gosling.  —  I  'U  never  Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct Corioianmsy  v.  3. 

GosrsLLSD.  —  Are  you  so  goepelled  To  pray  for  this  good  man  ? Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Gossamer.  —  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  leathers,  air King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air  .      Romtoand  yuiieL,  u.  6. 

Gossi  F.  — Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me ;  After  so  long  grie^  such  festivity !  Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  i . 
Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip^s  bowl.  In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab     .    .    Mid.  N.  Dremtm^  iL  x. 

If  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word Mer.  of  Venice^  vk.  i. 

As  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger iti.  1. 

And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air  Cry  out Twel/ik  Ni^ht,  i.  5. 

Gossiped. —  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side Mid.  N .  Dreamt^  xi.  x. 

Gossiping. —  Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping KingJokM^yt.  z. 

Gossip-LiKE. —  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour Muck  Ad^it.  x. 

Gout.  —  A  priest  that  lacks  Latin  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout   *    ,    Ax  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Govern.  —  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak :  I  am  as  I  have  spoken Mac6etky,  iv.  3 

Governess.— The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods.  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  tbe  air  M.  //.  Dreawe^  iL  i 

Government.  —  Let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good  government 1  Henry  II''.  \.  2. 

Government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower.  Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  (me  consent  H*mery  ^.  L  a 

Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government iL  2 

'T  is  government  that  toakes  them  seem  divine 3  Henry  Vi.  L  4 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee,  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds ir.  6 

I'll  dosomething  — Quite  besides  The  government  of  patience! Cynd>eliney\\.  \ 

Gown.  —  Allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm  ....    Meat,  for  Meas,  iiL  a 

Your  gown 's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i' faith MmckAda^ni.^ 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him tr.  a 

At  the  twelvemonth's  end  1  'U  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend   .    .  Lov^s  L.  L&st^^  ▼.  a 
I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown.  More  quaint,  more  pleasing  .    .    .    Tarn,  ^tke  Skrrw^  rr.  3 

If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it    ... iv.  3 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart    ....    AW*  WeH^'x^  i 

My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown i  Henry  /  K.  iii.  3 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility :  mark  his  behaviour CorioloMms^  ii.  3 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Le»r^  iv.  \ 

Grace.  —  Some  defect  in  her  Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed     ....  TempeU,  iai.  1 

I  will  pay  thy  graces  Home  both  in  word  and  deed v. 

Now,  blasphemy.  That  swear* st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  ? v.  1 

Complete  in  feature  and  m  mind  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman  Two  Gen.  of  Vermteu,  ii.  , 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her.  That  she  might  admired  be tv.  ; 

I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him  ;  he  blushes v.  ^ 

I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace  was  said.  —  No  ?  a  doxen  times  at  least     Meat,  for  Merns,  i.  ; 

Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  controversy ,   i. 

Thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace i. 

Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! ii.  ; 

Nor  the  judge's  robe.  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does    ....        ii. 

Grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  &ir ui. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go tit. 

When  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot,  Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not  .    .       iv. 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence     Com.  of  Errors^  iii. 

He  hath  u'en  you  newly  into  hb  grace Muck  Aei^  \, 

I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  b  his  grace «   t. 

Graces  will  appear,  and  there's  an  end ii. 

Till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace ii. 

If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed  About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  .    .       «v. 

And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death L^o^s  L.  Lem^  i. 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty     ....    % i. 
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GK*(x~ETpy  man  wkh  hU  zMtetMn  bom>  Not  by  might  nnwttiii  b«t  by  <p»c»al  gr9»  L.L.L^l  1. 

6eixnraspro£tgaJ  ofall  deargraee  As  Natarewasiaoaakingcraoetdear  . ii.  1. 

He  hath  «h  to  inak«  an  iU  ahape  gpod.  And  abapa  to  vin  gnoa  though  be  had  no  wit  .    .    .      ii.  1. 

AaostacDtejuTeoal;  volablo  aadfrae  ofgracal .     iii.  i. 

I^  before  repaai,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  tabla  with  a  grace iv.  3. 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprova  These  woms  for  kmog,  that  art  moat  in  love  ?  .  .  .  iv.  3. 
Thit  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gradous,  though  lew  have  the  grace  to  do  it  ....  .  v.  i. 
Hatb  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  sdieol  And  wii's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool  .  v.  3. 
To  dacir  penned  speech  render  we  no  gnce,  But  while  'tis  apoke  each  turn  away  her  face  v.  2. 

We  that  sell  by  groaa,  the  Lord  doth  know,  Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show    .      v.  2. 

Tfaac  looK  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  foola v.  a. 

Tbe  Boie  my  prayer,  the  leaeer  is  my  grace Afui,  N.  Drtam,  ii.  a. 

What  though  1  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you.  So  hung  upon  with  love*  so  fortunate iii.  2. 

Ifyov  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners.  Von  would  Bot  make  me  such  an  argument     .    .    .     iii.  a. 

Tnily,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace v.  1. 

YoQ  have  the  grace  of  God,  air,  and  he  hath  enough     . Mer.  0/  Vtnket  ii.  a. 

Wh3e grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes  Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh  and  say  'amen'  ...  ii.  a. 
I  do  IB  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunea,  In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  ....  ii.  7. 
I^provetheprettier  fellow  of  the  two,  And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace.    ...     iii  4* 

I  tkbk  the  beat  grace  of  wit  will  ahortly  turn  into  ailence iii.  5. 

UbedoDotmightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  be  will  practiae  against  thee  by  poison  As  You  Like  lUx,  1. 

To  noe  kind  of  men  Their  gracee  serve  them  but  as  eneaues ii.  3* 

Wiihia  this  roof  Tbe  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives ii.  3. 

Hcarea  Nature  charged  That  one  body  should  be  filled  With  all  gracea  wide-enlarged     .    .     iii.  a. 

So  boly  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  1  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace iii.  $• 

The  greatest  grace  lending  grace AUU  WiU^VLX, 

She  was  the  sweet-noarjoram  of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace iv.  5. 

It  Ees  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out t.  a. 

Oed  and  the  devil  ?    One  brings  thee  in  grace  and  the  other  brings  thee  out ▼.  2. 

Vmqaished  thereto  by  the  £ur  grace  and  speech  Of  the  poor  suppliant v.  3. 

Her  infinite  cniming,  with  her  modem  grace,  Subdued  me  to  her  rate v.  3. 

If  yoa  win  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave  And  leave  the  worid  no  copy    .    .    .    Timlftk  Nighty  I  5. 

He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural il  3. 

^  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and  let  your  ileah  and  blood  obey  it    .    .    .      v.  i. 

£«ery  wink  erf  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be  bom fVmief's  Tale^  v.  2. 

Grace  me  no  gnce,  nor  uncle  dm  no  mde Richard  II.  ii.  3* 

Tkit  word*  grace  '  In  an  ungracious  month  is  but  profane ii.  3. 

Wbicfa  for  sport  sake  are  content  to  do  the  profeasioo  some  grace i  Hnuy  I V.  n.  i, 

Aa  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved ii.  4. 

Tbou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee il  4. 

Tim  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  BO  part  fair %  Htnry  IV.\\,  x. 

therefore  do  you  so  iD  trandate  yourself  Out  of  the  speech  of  peace  that  bears  audi  grace  ?  .     iv.  1. 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven.  And  our  dull  workings iv.  a. 

Yoa  aisase  the  reverence  of  your  place,  Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven      .    .     iv.  a. 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace v.  5. 

The  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace  Overblows  the  fUthy  and  contagioua  clouds     .  Nnuy  V,  iii.  3. 

Saying  oor  grace  is  only  in  our  heels.  And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways iii.  5. 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount.  And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art  1  Henry  VI,  v.  3. 

Ckoien  from  above.  By  insinration  of  celestial  grace v.  4. 

Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have.  You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible  ...      v.  4. 

hk  Bierty  aitd  obtain  no  grace 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

StaaD  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace Richard  III.  il  4. 

0  maneotary  grace  of  mortal  men.  Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I    .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Univoidedis  the  doom  of  destiny.  —  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny iv.  4. 

Beiqc  not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way    .    .    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

H>di  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces  That  once  were  his is. 

Yoa  art  fiiU  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind    .    .     ill  a. 
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Gracb.  —  An  princely  fraoeft»  Tliaft  moald  op  Mich  a  ndghty  pttce  at  thb  is  .    .     Henry  VIIL  «  5. 

Soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  *fore  meat,  Tbdr  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end  CorioUumt^  in*  7. 

If  I  cannot  persuade  thee  Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace i:.  3. 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods    .....      v.  ^ 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  foir  men  call  for  grace Tii$u  Andrcm,  iiu  i. 

Truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all  my  life ir.  3. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  in  herbs,  plants,  atoites    ....  Romea  amd  ymlietf  ii.  3. 

She  whom  I  love  now  Doth  grace  for  grace  and  love  for  love  aUow iL  3. 

How  this  grace  Speaks  his  own  standing  i Timcn^Atketu^ui. 

I  should  prove  so  base,  To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace iii.  5. 

We  will  grace  his  heels  With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome  .    .    .   yitlms  Cmsar^  in.  i. 

You  greet  with  present  grace  and  great  prediction  Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  h<^>e     Mmcbetky  i.  3. 

All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  desid :  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn ii.  3. 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear  His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear     .    .    .     iii.  5. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace.  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so    ...    .     iv.  3. 

All  these  are  portable.  With  otho^  graces  weighed iv.  3. 

The  king-becoming  graces,  As  justice,  verity,  temperance iv.  3. 

What  needful  else  That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace v.  B. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....      Hamdttf  L  3. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  t    Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned     .    .    .  i.  4. 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty iiL  4. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ;  Hyperion's  curis ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  .    .     iii.  4. 

For  love  of  grace,  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul iii.  4. 

Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit  I  I  dare  damnation iv.  5. 

Would,  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone,  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces iv.  7. 

Whose  easy-borrowed  pride  Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  ....    Kimg  Lmar^  iL  4. 

Little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself OtMU^  i.  3. 

The  grace  of  heaven.  Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand,  Enwheel  thee  round  I    .    .    .      ii.  1. 

We  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some  grace,  Yet  have  we  some  revenge iv.  3. 

Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak  That  which  none  else  can  utter     A  m.  tmd  CUp,  ii.  3. 

Further  this  act  of  grace :  and  from  this  hour  The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves    .    .      ii.  2. 

Give  me  grace  to  lay  My  duty  on  your  hand iii.  13. 

Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall  I iv.  2. 

Do  not  please  sharp  fate  To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows iv.  14. 

Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over  On  all  that  need v.  a. 

That  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness,  Where  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to v.  a. 

Past  grace  ?  obedience?—  Past  hope,  and  in  despair;  that  way,  past  grace  ....  CymbeUm^  L  1. 

*T  is  your  graces  That  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue  Charms  this  report  out     .    .    .  L  & 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace iv.  a. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourned  The  graces  for  his  menu  due  ? v.  4. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face,  As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace  .    .    .     PericUt,  i.  Gower. 

All  the  grace.  Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place  Of  general  wonder  ....  iv.  Gower. 
Graced.  —  Whom  they  doted  on  And  blessed  and  graced  indeed 3  Htttry  ly.  iv.  1. 

What  comforuble  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims.  In  whom  already  he 's  well  graced C»riola$mSf  L  s. 

Gracblbss.  —  Shall  be  to  have  her  Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate  .      Tarn,  ^tke  Skrtw,  i  a. 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand     .    .    .  King-  7Mi«.  iv.  3. 

O  graceless  men  I  they  know  not  what  they  do a  //enry  Vi.  iv.  4. 

GRAaous.  —  '  More  wealth  than  faults.'  —  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faulu  gracious  Two  G.^V.  iii  i- 

In  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  ules    .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lotit  ii.  1. 

That  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it v*  1. 

If  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gradons As  You  Like  It^'u%, 

In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gradous  fooling  last  night TUtel/th  Ifigki^  ii.  3. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom Kittg  Joksst  iii.  4. 

PuU  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words.  Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts      ...     iiL  4. 

Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged  To  make  it  gracious  ....     TroL  mmd  Great,  ii  a. 

'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two  Makes  me  less  gracious  or  thee  more  fortunate  T.  Amb^ott^u,  1. 
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Guaovs.— Nor  whch  hath  power  to  cNmn,  So  haDowed  aod  to  gvacious  u  toe  time  Hamtttt  >•  z* 
OusATKNC  —  By  cold  gradation  and  wclMMdaaced  form.  We  tball  proceed      M0tu./ar  AUas.  iv.  3. 

BRiemeot  goes  by  letter  and  affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation OthtUo,  L  i. 

Gmoi.  —  Tbou  exist*9t  00  many  a  thoosand^aioa  That  issoe  out  of  doat  Mea*,/or  Mtas.  iii.  1. 

Ti^mgvaia;  Noah's  flood  could  not  doit Com.  0/ Errors/uu  2. 

Hb  Ktsoos  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff Mtr.  0/  Venice^  L  a. 

Agniii,  a  dost,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  luMV  Any  annoyaooe  in  that  precious  sense    King  Jokny  iv.  i. 

Kev  be  «eigbs  time  Even  to  the  utatiost  grain Henry  ^.  iL  4. 

Piroofrat  dear  as  foanta  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel Htnry  VI H.  L  i. 

Dircrt  hk  grain  Tonive  and  errant  from  his  couna  of  growth Troi.  Mnd  Cress,  i.j. 

Made  yon  against  the  grain  To  voice  him  consol CoriolaMuSf  ii.  3. 

W«  are  the  grains :  Yoa  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt  Above  the  moon    ....      v.  1. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow Macbeth^  i.  3. 

If  he  say  so,  may  his  pamidous  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I OtfuUo,  v.  2. 

GiAiotAa.  —  Corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school  2  Henry  VL  iv.  7. 

(^ASDAiL  —  To  weep,  Kke  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandaro     Two  Gen,  of  Verona^  ii.  i. 

U;  graadam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  heredf  blind ii.  3. 

She  Blight  ha*  be«i  a  g^randam  ere  she  died :  And  so  may  you Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  his  grandam Mer.  0/  yenice^  ii.  2. 

That  the  soul  of  oar  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

Cooe  to  thy  grandam,  child.  —  Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child King  Joh$iy  iu  i. 

It  pandam  will  Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig :  There 's  a  good  grandam ii.  i. 

A  vicked  will ;  A  woman's  will :  a  cankered  grandam's  will  1 ii.  i. 

A  grandam 's  name  is  little  leas  in  love  Than  is  the  doting  tide  of  a  mother  .    .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

A  womao^s  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  Authorized  by  her  grandam Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

(aaxopathsb.  —  He  b  Cupid's  grandfather  and  learns  news  of  him    ....  Love*s  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Yosr  grandfather  of  famous  memory Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

GuaDjtnwas.  —  You  are  granHjurors,  are  ye?  we  '11  jure  ye,  'fiiith  .  .  ' .  .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 
^KD>juBYMBN.— They  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 
GiAJiDJioTHHii-  —  I  should  sio  To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother Tempest,  i.  a. 

With  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female Loveis  L.  Lostfi.  i. 

^***»s«UB.  —  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster Mer.  of  yenice,\.  u 

^^i^MHe  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

I  an  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

The  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you Othello,  i.  1. 

GKAar.— That  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants ^  Henry  VI.  \\\.  %. 

^  tW  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Giaat  I  may  never  prove  so  fond,  To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond    .    .    .    Timcn  of  Athens,  i.  a. 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth  ....  Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 
GlAMTSD.  —  But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? Love's  L.  Lost,  \,  i, 

hsh^l  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight,  And  fearful  to  be  granted Othello,  iii  3. 

^w-  — ■  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,  With  purple  grapes    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

^'^^  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips As  You  Lihe  It,  v.  1. 

i^cMrag  thereby  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open v.  1. 

There 's  one  grape  yet :  I  am  sure  thy  father  drunk  wine All^s  lVeU,\\.  z. 

The  tartness  of  his  face  soura  ripe  grapes :  when  be  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

The  vine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes Othello,  n.  i. 

GftAPruL  —  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Gra|^  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Giapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us,  who  wear  our  health  but  sickly     ....  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Frioadsthou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

^Ass.  —  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  1  how  green  1 Tempest,  ii.  i. 

'  She  rides  me  and  I  long  for  grass.     'T  is  so,  I  am  an  ass Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  2. 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass Love's  L.  Lost,  w.  z. 

Dccki^  with  liquid  peari  the  bladed  grass Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

I  ihoidd  be  still  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 

I  >a  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir ;  I  have  not  much  skill  in  grass All's  Well,  iv.  5. 
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Grass. —And  bedew  Her  pastures'  gnus  with  iuthful  English  blood RkhmrdU,  vL  j. 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty  .    .  Htmry  V.  i.  i. 

Mowing  like  grass  Your  fresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants iii-  3> 

In  their  pak  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit  Lies  ioul  with  chewed  grass ir.  a. 

Naked  ou  a  mountain  top  Where  biting  cokl  would  never  let  grass  grow ...     a  H€miy  VI,  iii.  s. 

And  in  Cheapside  shall  my  polfry  go  to  grass iv.  >• 

I  climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while    .    .    .    .   iv.  la 

Ay,  but  sir, '  While  the  grass  grows,'  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty HmmtUt,  m.  a. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  At  his  heels  a  stone iv.  5. 

Grasshoppsks.  —  The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers Rcm*^ astd  Juiutt  x.  ^ 

Gr  ATI  AND  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  dier.  ff  V^mcd,  i.  1. 
Gratify.  —  If,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  yon  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace    L*v«*s  X.  Xm^  iv.  x 

Gratillitv.  —  I  didimpeticosthy  gratillity Twei/ih  Nigki/u.^ 

Gratis.  —  He  lends  out  money  gratia,  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  uaance  .    .  Mer.  e/  Vwcd^  L  5. 

ITiou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis a  Henry  iV.  iv.  s- 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace  .  .  HamUt^  ii.  a. 
Gratitude.  —  Which  gratitude  Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth  .   AU^i  Well,  iv.  4* 

Whose  gratitude  Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroUed C0r$0imm$u,  in.  1. 

Bondof  childhood,  Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude JCit^  L^mr,  vi  4- 

'ITiou  canst  not,  in  the  course  of  gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mane  .    .     CytmSeime,  m.  5. 

Gratvlatb.  —  There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate Mf4u./9rMeas,^.t. 

Grave.  —  Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave Tewt^si^  v.  1. 

There  my  father's  grave  Did  utter  forth  a  voice M«as.  for  Meat,  vl  u 

Enter  in  And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead Com^  9/ Errort^  iii.  1. 

Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered,  Heavily,  heavily  .    .    .     ASuck  Ada^^.y. 

The  graves  all  gaping  wide,  Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite Mid.  N.  Drtam^  yr.  i 

Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave As  Ymt  Likt  It,  ii.  6. 

When  you  have  spoken  it,  ^i  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it AU*s  U^tUt  w.  3. 

'T  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave  .    .    Twtl/ik  Nigkl,  i.  3. 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave  And  leave  the  world  no  copy i.  5. 

If  it  be  so,  We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty WittUt^s  TmU^xx.  \. 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me  King  J^km^  ii  i. 

Look,  who  comes  here!  a  grave  unto  a  soul iii  4. 

And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child,  Hu  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave iv.  3. 

Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave Richard  II.  I  i. 

Such  grief  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave i  4. 

Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  mind  To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  I i.  4. 

Gaunt  aro  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave il.  1. 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave ii  t. 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak :  Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs iii.  a. 

My  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave,  A  little  Kttle  grave,  an  obscure  grave iii.  3. 

.  Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood.  Your  pens  to  lances     ...      a  Henry  IV,  iv.  1. 

My  Father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,  For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections v.  a. 

The  grave  doth  gape  For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men v.  j. 

The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  neir ;  Therefore  exhale Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt  Find  native  graves iv.  3. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave 3  Henry  VI.  K.  5. 

Look  they  glory  not  in  mischief,  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  Henry  VIII.  n.  1. 

If  he  be  married,  My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed Remee  and  ynliei^  I  5. 

Fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now,  Taking  the  measnre  of  an  unmade  grave iii  3. 

Wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? iii.  3. 

And  peep  about  To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves' ynlims  Cenmr^  i.  a. 

Graves  have  yawned,  and  yielded  up  their  dead il  x 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.  And  beggared  yours  for  ever     .    .  MmchetK,  iii.  1. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  :  After  life's  fitfiil  fover  he  sleeps  well iii.  3. 

The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber    ....      HamUety  i.  1. 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  oome  from  the  grave,  To  tell  us  this i.  5. 
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GtATx.  ^  For  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  £uDe,  Go  to  their  travesKkeb«d» HamUifit.^ 

Aad  m  bu  grave  ndned  many  a  tear iv.  $. 

I  tboq^  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid.  And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave  .    .    .    .  v.  1. 

Tloawtn  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  KinfLtmr,  iii.  4. 

Mom  potent,  gnve»  and  reverend  eigniorBi  My  very  noUe  and  approved  good  mastera    OtkeUo^  i.  3. 

Ha!  DO  more  moving?    Still  as  the  grave v.  a. 

With  fairest  fl<^»ers  Whibt  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here,  Fidele,  I  'U  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  Cymb,  iv.  a. 

Hobs  that  have  00  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night  Are  strewings  fict*st  for  graves iv.  a. 

GtATBL.  —  Proofr  as  dear  as  fioonts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel  .    .  Htmy  VIJl.  i.  i. 

GiATBixiD.  ~  When  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter As  Ymt  Lik*  It^  iv.  1. 

CKAVB-MAKBa.— There  is  no  andent  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  andgrave-maketv  Hamltt^  v.  i. 

Say  a  gnve*maker :  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doonuKlay v.  i. 

GtAvs4«AKiicG.  —  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?  .  v.  1. 
GtAVB-STOKa. — Thither  come,  And  let  my  grave-stooe  be  your  oracle  .  .  Timon^Atk*ns,\.i. 
GtANTTY.  —  Is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw  Merry  IVive*^  iii.  i. 

1  ntver  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect  ....     iii.  i. 

M J  gravity,  Wherein — let  no  man  hear  me  —  1  take  pride Metu, /or  Muu.  \\.  ^. 

Hov  iU  agrees  it  with  your  gravity  To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  t Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  a. 

Tke  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

To  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit Mer.  0/  Venicfy  i.  1. 

Tis  DOC  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan Twtl/tk  Nighty  \\\.  ^ 

Wkat  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? \  Heury  IV.'xx,  4, 

Tbere  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity  ...  a  Henry  /y.  L  2. 

To  ncfa  men  of  gravity  and  learning Henry  y III.  m.  t. 

Tbe  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted Othello,  ii.  3. 

GctASB.  —  Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease  .    .    .    Merry  H^wes,  il  i. 

I  CIS  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish iii.  5. 

hoot  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man?     .    .    .    As  You  Like  71^  iu.  2. 

Greases  his  pure  mind.  That  from  it  all  consideration  slips Titnon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

GiXAST.  —  Sweep  on,  you  &t  and  greasy  citisens ;  *T  b  just  the  fashion  .  .  As  You  Like  It^  ii.  1. 
GiXAT.->  We  will  afterwards  ork  upon  the  cause  with  as  great  discreetlyas  we  can  Merry  IVives,  I  1. 

No  eeremooy  that  to  great  ones  longs,  not  the  king's  crown Muu./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

'  Tbepoor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon.  In  corporal  suffsrance  finds  a  pang  asgreatAs  when  a  giant  dies  iii.  1 . 

No.  said  I,  a  great  wit :  Right  says  she,  a  great  gross  one Afuck  AHo^  v.  i. 

Greater  than  ^reat,  great,  great,  great  Pompey  I  Pompey  tbe  Huge  1  .    .    .    .  Love*s  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Whea  I  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  mi|^  do Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wmd.  Yet  extreme  gusU  will  blow  Tom.  oftk*  Skrem,  ii  1. 

My  Brind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours.  My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more  .    .    .    .  v.  a. 

He  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant Ali  *s  IVell,  ii.  5. 

If  my  heart  were  s^at,  *T  would  burst  at  this iv.  3. 

I  an  a  woodland  feUow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire iv.  5. 

Thcfloweryvray  that  leads  to  the  broadigate  and  the  great  fire iv.  5. 

As  yoa  know.  What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of Twelfth  Night,  i.  a. 

Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em    .    .     il  5. 

The  matter.  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir.  begging  but  a  beggar iii.  1. 

Thoa  wretch,  thou  coward !    Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  I King  fohn^  iii.  i. 

Why  look  you  sad.'    Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  ia  thought v.  1. 

So  shall  inlierior  eyes,  That  borrow  their  behaviours  firom  the  great.  Grow  great v.  i. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution v.  i. 

My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence,  Ere  \  be  disburdened     .    .    .  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Base  men  by  lus  endowments  are  made  great ii<  3* 

Grows  strong  and  great  In  substance  and  in  power iii.  a. 

0  that  I  were  as  great  As  is  my  grief;  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! iii.  3- 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  *11  grow  less ;  for  1 11  purge,  and  leave  sack i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

hi  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great.  Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state  .    .     a  Henry  I V.  Ui.  i. 

O,  pve  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones iii.  a. 

Fear  not  your  advancemenu;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  ahall  make  you  great v.  $. 
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Grbat.  —  The  perdition  of  th'  athvenary  hath  been  yery  great,  reasonable  great    .     Henry  V.  uu  & 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatneM,  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure ! iv.  1. 

Was  ever  kuown  so  great  and  little  loss  On  one  part  and  on  the  other? iv.  8. 

If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great,  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  ...  2  Henry  VI.  L  3. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  sprin ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  .    .     iiu  1. 

By  devili&h  policy  art  thou  grown  great iv.  i. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians iv.  j. 

Great  men  luve  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw iv.  7. 

1  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning,  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not iv.  10. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom Richard  III.  \.  i. 

My  heart  weeps  to  see  him  So  little  of  his  great  self      . Henry  VIII.  iiL  2. 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little,  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves     .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

We  have  all  Great  cause  to  give  great  thanka Coriolantts^  v.  4. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Oesar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  80  great?    .    .    .      Julius  Casar^x.*. 

Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure iv.  3. 

Thou  wouldst  be  great :  Art  not  without  ambition     . Macbeth^  i.  5. 

So  clear  m  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued i.  7. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things ii.  3* 

By  these  I  see.  So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought     . v.  8. 

It  shall  be  so :  Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go HamUU  iii-  t> 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  2. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies iiL  2. 

Rightly  to  be  great  Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument iv.  4. 

And  your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure OtheUo^  ii.  3. 

Tliat  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us    .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers,  Would  then  be  nothing ii.  a. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  *8  hunted  Even  to  falling iv.  i. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack v.  i. 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds v.  2. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it  As  answering  to  the  weight v.  2. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ;  Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ....    Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

I  am  too  little  to  contend,  Since  he 's  so  great  can  make  his  will  his  act Pericles^  i.  2. 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. — As  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones    ii.  1. 

Neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise ii.  3. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that  *s  all;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  .    .    .     iii.  4* 

I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping v.  i. 

Greater.  —  Their  cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued Muck  Ado  ^\,  i. 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

But  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil :  he  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward AWs  IVell,  iv.  3. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse ....    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

To  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image.  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ?  2  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ...    .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

Touch  them  with  several  fortunes ;  The  greater  scorns  the  lesser    ....  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater.  —  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier Macbeth^  L  3. 

For  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour  .    « I  3. 

Great  Glamis  1  worthy  Cawdor !  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  I i.  5. 

Where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed.  The  lesser  is  scarce  felt King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way.  —  Not  if  the  small  come  first    .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack v.  i . 

Greatest. — ^The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck  As  You  Like  It^  iiL  2. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest  Of  his  profession Ali^s  PVellfL  i. 

Great  seas  have  dried  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied iL  i. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety iv.  4. 

Thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  realm 2  Henry  I V.  y,  z» 

The  saying  is  true,  *  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound ' Henry  V.  \r.  4. 

I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least,  Yet  moet  suspected Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
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Gkhatcst.  —  The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  yoar  preaeot  debts    Tim.  of  Ath.  ii.  3. 

Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor!  The  greatest  is  behind Macbtth^ '\,  z. 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited    . v.  7. 

Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  misthought  For  things  that  others  do  .  Ant.  and  CUo,  ▼.  a. 
Greatly.  —  Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly  good Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Bat  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour  *s  at  the  stake Hamlet^  iv.  4. 

GasATNBSs.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'scape     .    .    Mtas./&r  Meat.  iii.  2. 

O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee tr.  1. 

Upon  mine  honour,  And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word At  Von  Like  It^'x.  i- 

Some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

*  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness ' :  't  was  well  writ iii.  4. 

He  comes  not  Like  to  his  father's  greatness tVmtet's  Tale^y.  \. 

Foul  play ;  and  *t  is  shame  That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it King  John,  iv.  2. 

That  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands  Have  holp  to  make  so  portly   .    .     1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

It  shows  greatness,  courage,  blood,  ->  And  that 's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you     ....     iii.  i. 

Many  tales  devised.  Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear iit  2. 

It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  ;  And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you    .      v.  i. 

It  discolours  the  complexion  of  ray  greatness  to  acknowledge  it a  Henry  IV,  ii.  a. 

These  humble  considerations  make  roe  out  of  love  with  my  greatness ii.  a. 

Necessity  so  bowed  the  sute  That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss iii.  i. 

Alack,  iN^t  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach  In  shadow  of  such  greatness! iv.  2. 

0  foolish  youth  I  Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee iv.  5. 

1  will  keep  my  state,  Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness Henry  V.  i.  2. 

O  England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness,  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart      ...     ii.  Prol. 
Making  God  so  free  an  offer,  He  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  His  greatness iv.  i. 

0  bard  condition,  Twin^bom  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath  Of  every  fool  1     ....     iv.  1. 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness,  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  I iv.  i. 

As  for  w'ords,  whose  greatness  answers  words,  Let  this  my  sword  report     .    .    a  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

1  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness.  Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits  The  greatness  of  his  person Henry  VIII.  ii.  r. 

I  feel  The  last  fit  of  my  greatness iii  i> 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness iii.  2. 

Farewell !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I    This  is  the  state  of  man iii.  a. 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root .    .     iii.  2. 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour,  And  by  those  daim  their  greatness  ....      v.  5. 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations v.  5. 

Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming  He  acts  thy  greatness  in  ...    .  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

If  any  thing  nK>re  than  your  sport  and  pleasure  Did  move  your  greatness ii.  3. 

Possessed  he  is  with  greatness.  And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride ii.  3* 

Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune.  Must  fall  out  with  men  too iii.  3* 

Who  deserves  greatness  Deserves  your  hate Coriolanm/x,  \. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power Jnlins  Cttsart  \\.  t. 

This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness  ....     Macbeth,  i.  5. 
That  thou  mightst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised    .  i.  5. 

So  many  As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves,  Finding  it  so  inclined iv.  3. 

His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own  ;  For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth     Hamlet^  i.  3. 

But  mine  honesty  Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness Ant.and  Cleo.xx.  t. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  Than  greatness  going  off iv.  13. 

Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke  She  do  defeat  us v.  1. 

Tell  him  1  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him  The  greatness  he  has  got v.  2. 

O  noble  strain !  O  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness  I Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

Poor  wretches  that  depend  On  greatness'  favour  dream  as  I  have  done v.  4. 

She  confessed  she  never  loved  you,  only  Affected  greatness  got  by  you v.  5. 

By  our  greatness  and  the  grace  of  it,  Which  is  our  honour v.  5. 

His  greatness  was  no  guard  To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward  ....    Pericles,  ii.  4. 

Grbbcs.  ~  As  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece     ....      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  a. 
The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord  I    .    .    .    .     TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 
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Grbbdinbss.— Thither  with  all  greediness  of  afiecdon  are  they  gone    .    .    .    ,  H^mter's  TaUtt.  t* 

The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires XicAard ///,  in.  7. 

Wolf  in  greedinesSf  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey /CtMf  Lear,  \\\.  4. 

Grbbk.  — 'T is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  drde As  V^  LiAt /tj  it.  $. 

Cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages Tarn,  p/tht  Skrrwy  it  i. 

Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek  indeed Trt/i.  and  Crrss.  i.  a. 

DidCicerosay  any  thing  ?->  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek yulms  Cmtar^  \.  2. 

For  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me i.  a. 

Grbbn.  —  Than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  time  of  *  Green  Sleeves'  ....    Mtny  H^nw^  ii.  1. 

Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers Lwe't  L.  Lost^i.  2. 

That  o*er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass  In  the  spring  time As  Yo*t  Like  H^  v.  3. 

There  lies  your  way ;  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green    .  Tarn,  o/iht  Skrew^  iii.  2. 

So  bedaxzled  with  the  sun  That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green iv.  5. 

With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  .    .  TvMl/tk  Nighty  it.  4. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine WinUr's  TaU,  iii.  2. 

How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  I King  7o^  iii.  4. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at  me    1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

By  how  much  the  esute  is  green  and  yet  ungovenied Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

An  eagle,  madam,  Haih  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye    .    .    .    .     R«m*0  and  ynUet^  iii.  5. 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red Macbeth^  ii.  2. 

Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death  The  memory  be  green Hamlet^  i.  2. 

You  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumsunce i,  3« 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool King^  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland Otheilo^  iv.  3. 

My  sahd  days,  When  I  was  green  in  judgement :  cdd  in  blood Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  ^. 

Grebner.  —  Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Grbbn-bybd.  —  And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy Mer.  0/ I'enice^vX,  %, 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on    .....    .      Othello^  iii.  3. 

Grbbkwood.  —  Under  the  greenwood  tree  Who  loves  to  lie  with  me  .  .  .  As  Yen  Like  //,  ii.  5. 
Grbbting.  —  Take  special  care  jny  greetings  be  delivered Richard  II.  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting.  The  noblest  hateful  love  .    .    .     TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  1. 

I  will  omit  no  opportunity  That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee  .     Romeo  and  ynliet^  iii.  5. 

You  stop  our  way  With  such  prophetic  greeting Macbeth^  L  3. 

He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting.  Or  I  '11  unpeople  Egypt   .    ...    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  $. 

Supplying  every  stage  With  an  augmented  greeting iii.  6. 

Grbcorv.  —  Turic  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have  done  this  day    .  1  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Gregory,  o*  my  word,  we 'U  not  carry'coals Romeo  a$td  ynliet^X.  i. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow i.  i. 

Grbw.  —  So  we  grew  together.  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted     .    .    Mid  N.  Dream,  iii  2. 

Which,  no  doubt,  Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fostest  by  night Henry  V.'x.  i. 

How  they  clung  In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

An  autumn 'twas  That  grew  the  more  by  reaping Ani.  andCieo.r.  2. 

Grbv.  —  Her  eyee  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine TVw  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iv.  4. 

Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey r.  j. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivanu  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  .    .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye,  T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  RomeoandynlieU  iii-  5* 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards Hamlet,  it  a. 

Grbvbbards.  — This  word 'love,*  which  greybeards  call  divine i  Henry  VI.  v,^ 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  aim  so  fiir,  To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ?  7nl.  Cees.  H.a. 
Grb\'-bvbd.  —  The  grey-eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night ....  Romeo  and  JnlieU  iL  y 
Grbv  HOUND.  —  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth ;  it  catches  ....     Much  Ado^^.t. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe  Tarn,  ^the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

What  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  I  .    .1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

You  nuy  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound t  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

1  see  you  sund  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start Henry  V.  iiL  1. 

Like  a  bract  of  greyhounds  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight 3  Henry  VI.  it  5 
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Grsyhodnd.  -^  Even  like  a  fiiwnmg  greyhoond  in  the  leash,  To  let  him  slip  at  will     CcrManut,  1.  6. 

As  bouiuift  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs,  Sloughs,  water-rags   ....  AfactetA^iW.  1, 

Greyhound,  mongrel  grim,  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym ICmf  Lear^  iii.  6. 

Qkibf. — He's  something  stained  With  grief  that's  beauty's  canker Tempett^x.^, 

Letgrief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart  That  doth  not  wish  you  joy! t.  i. 

1  have  heard  thee  say  No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart     .    .      Tiup  Gtn.  of  Vermta^  iv.  3. 

]  here  forget  all  former  griefs,  Cancel  all  grudge v.  4. 

The  vile  conclusion  I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  otter Meeu./or  Meas.v.  i. 

To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakaUe Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last v.  i. 

Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me ;  After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity  I v.  i. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it Mtuk  Ado/xW.  2. 

Being  that  I  flow  in  griei^  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me iv.  1. 

*T  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief  Against  yourself v.  i. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle-wasters v.  1. 

Men  Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel     ....      v.  i. 

Give  me  no  counsel :  My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement v.  i. 

Thy  love  is  far  from  charity.  That  in  love's  grief  desirest  society     ....     Love's  L.  Lost ^iv.  y 

Honest,  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief v.  a. 

You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief :  and 't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  road  Aftr.  0/  yenice,  v.  1. 

By  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  grief  Were  both  extermined As  You  Like  //,  iii.  5. 

Lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living     .    .     Ali^s  IVeil^  i.  i. 

If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief^  the  excess  makes  it  soon  mortal i.  1. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  )oy  and  grief iii.  a. 

Ifthouengrossest  aUl  the  griefs  are  thine.  Thou  robb' St  me  of  a  moiety iii.  a. 

My  greatest  grief.  Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply iii.  4. 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak iii.  4. 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief iv.  3. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,  Smiling  at  grief Tiuei/tk  Nighty  ii.  4. 

I  have  That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns  Worse  than  tears  drown  Winter^  TaUy  ii.  i. 

What'sgoneand  what's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief iii.  3. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ;  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  King  yoAn^  iii.  i. 

My  grief 's  so  great  That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth  Can  hold  it  up iii.  i. 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget  t    Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad    .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason iii.  4- 

Ten  thousand  wiry  friends  Do  glue  themselves  in  lodable  grief iii.  4> 

You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief.  —  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son  .    .    .    .    .     iii.  4' 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child iii.  4* 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child.  Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me    .    .     iii.  4* 

The  fire  is  dead  with  grief.  Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used  In  undeserved  extremes  .    .     iv.  i. 

Good  words,  I  think,  were  best.  —Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now iv.  3. 

There  b  little  reason  in  your  grief;  Therefore  *t  were  reason  you  had  manners iv.  3. 

Let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,  Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs  ....      v.  7. 

Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls,  Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight   .    .    .    Richard  //.  i.  2. 

Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.  —  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time i.  3. 

What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.  —  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten     .  i.  3. 

Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else  But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief i.  3* 

To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave    .    .    .  i.  4' 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ;  And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ?     .      ii.  i. 

I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief H.  2. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows.  Which  shows  like  grief  itself ii.  a. 

Conceit  is  still  derived  From  some  forefather  grief ji.  a. 

Nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ;  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve     .    .      ii*  3. 

We  are  on  the  earth.  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief ii.  2. 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want.  Taste  grief,  need  friends iii>  2. 

O  that  I  were  as  great  As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  t iii>  3* 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man .     iii.  3* 
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Gribp.  ->  No  measure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief     Richard  II.  m.  4. 

Full  of  tears  am  I,  Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high ir.  1. 

Still  my  griefs  are  mine :  You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose,  But  not  my  griefs  ...     iv.  i. 
The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  I  ha !  let 's  see :  *T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within    .....     iv.  i. 

These  external  manners  of  laments  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief iv.  i. 

Thou  most  beauteous  inn,  Why  should  hard-favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee  ? v.  i. 

Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so,  To  make  my  end  too  sudden ........      v.  1. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief,  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief v.  1. 

His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  ....      v.  a. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  I  it  blows  a  roan  up  like  a  bladder i  Henry  /K.  ii.  4. 

l*he  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief,  ts  thought  with  child 2  Hemry  ly.lndac 

To  speak  truth,  This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind i.  i. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain i.  a. 

And  6nd  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences iv.  i. 

Have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs.  When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles iv.  i. 

That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground  To  build  a  grief  on iv.  1. 

My  grief  Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death iv.  4. 

This  day  Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Weak  shdulders,  overborne  with  burthening  grief.  And  pithless  arms 1  Henry  VI,  ii.  5. 

Conduct  me  where,  from  company,  1  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief v.  5. 

His  grief,  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land 2  Henry  VI.  x.  u 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  sdl  my  powers il  t. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief ii.  3. 

My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief,  Whose  flood  begins  'o  flow  within  mine  eyes iii.  1. 

Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the  mind,  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate    ....     iv.  4. 
I  remember  it  to  my  grief;  And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it    .    .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief :  Tears  then  for  babes iL  1. 

Would  I  were  dead  I  if  God's  good  will  were  so  ;  For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ?    ii.  5. 

Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  common  grief  1 ii.  5. 

I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish  And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again  .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame  My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys   iv.  4. 

Perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ?    The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste iv.  4. 

Whose  fury  not  dissembled  speaks  his  griefs Titus  Andron.  \.  u 

Be  ruled  by  me,  be  won  at  last ;  Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents i.  1. 

Grief  has  so  wrought  on  him,  He  ukes  false  shadows  for  true  substances .     iii.  a. 

I  have  heard  my  grandsin  say  full  oft.  Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad Iv.  1. 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe v.  3. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast,  Which  thou  wilt  propagate    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish  :  Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye  .       i.  2. 

These  griefs,  these  w-oes,  these  sorrows,  make  roe  old iii.  s. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me.  It  were  a  grief,  80  brief  to  part  with  thee iii.  3. 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love;  But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit iii.  5. 

Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds.  That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ? iii.  5. 

I  already  know  thy  grief;  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits iv.  1. 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound,  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress iv.  5. 

I  will  present  My  honest  grief  unto  him Timon  4if  Athens^  iv«  3. 

'T  was  time  and  griefs  That  framed  him  thus v.  i. 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit v.  4. 

Thou  abhofr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs,  Scom*dst  our  brain's  flow v.  4. 

Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief ytdius  Casar^  iL  1. 

I  am  sick  of  many  griefs.— Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use iv.  3. 

Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief,  That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes v.  5. 

We  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar  Upon  his  death Macbeth^  i.  7. 

What*sthenewestgrief?— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker iv.  3. 

Tlie  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'er^fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break tv.  3. 
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OB19V, -^Lttfrief  Convert  (o  anger;  blunt  not  the  heart*  omge  it MacMl^vr.s. 

It  ns  befitted  To  bear  our  heart*  in  grief Hamitti  L  a. 

With  all  fomis,  moods,  shapes  of  grief,  That  can  denote  ne  truly 1.2. 

Tis  nnoaoly  grief;  It  shows  a  >vill  most  incorrect  to  beaTea     . i.  a. 

Might  move  Mora  grief  10  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love ii.  i. 

The  origia  and  commencement  of  his  grief  Sprung  from  neglected  loTtt iiL  1. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  Their  own  enactures  wiih  themselves  dattroy iii.  a. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slander  accident  .     in.  a. 

Bar  the  door  opon  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  grieft  to  your  friend  .......     iii.  a. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief ir.  5. 

What  is  he  whose  grief  Bears  such  an  emphasis  ? v.  i. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  passion v.  a. 

A  poor  old  man.  As  full  of  grief  as  age  *,  wretched  in  both !.,...,..    Kimg  Ltatr^  ii.  4. 

Truth  to  tell  tbee.  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wiu iii.  4. 

Then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip  When  grief  hath  matas,  and  bearing  fitUowahip    iii  6. 

Away  she  started  To  deal  with  grief  alone iv.  3. 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  Ufa  Began  to  crack v.  |. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst OthtUo^  i.  3. 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief L  3. 

He  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow  That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow     .  i  3. 

Pure  grief  Shore  his  old  thread  b  twain v.  a. 

This  grief  is  crowned  with  consdation Ani.  oMtdCko.x.^, 

\  do  feel.  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  at  root v.  a. 

I«et  that  grieve  him :  Some  griefs  are  med'cinable CymUliMt^  iii.  a. 

I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises,  but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief iiL  4. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together iv.  a. 

Let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine  His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine  I    .    .    .    .     iv.  a. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys iv.  a. 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less iv.  a. 

By  relating  tales  of  others' griefs.  See  if 'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ....  PericUsyi.  ^ 
GaiBF-suoT.  —  But  as  a  discontented  friend,  griel-shot  With  his  ankindncss  .  .  .  CoriolaMusy  v.  1. 
Gkisvancb.  —  Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers Two  Gtn.  0/  VeronA,  I  i. 

The  night's  dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance iii.  a. 

I  pity  much  your  grievances iv.  3. 

I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances,  Of  his  oath4)reaking tHtmyjy.f,2, 

Is  weary  Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances %  Htnry  lV,vi.  x» 

GaiBvs.  —  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  ovennastered  with  a  piece  of  vaKant  dost  ?  MmcH  AdOfiL  i. 

Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you Mtr.  of  Vtnicty  iv.  1. 

How  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heail  in  a  scarf  1 As  You  LUtt  It^  v.  a. 

Something  bath  the  nothing  that  1  grieve :  'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess     .  Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

It  grieves  my  aool  to  leave  thee  unassailed a  Henry  VI,  v.  a. 

I  grieve  at  what  I  speak.  And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows Hemry  VIII,  v.  1. 

And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart Romeo  aetd  Julittt  >ii-  5- 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart  *,  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ....    Hamlet^  ill  a. 

Where  j<^  mo^t  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves  on  slender  accident  iii.  a. 

GftisvED.  —  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart  To  take  a  tedious  leave Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  aro.  —  I  have  more  cause     .    ,  A*  You  Like  It,  t  3. 

Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Which  so  grieved  him,  That  he  ran  mad  and  died Henry  VIII.  iL  a. 

GftiKVous.  —  'Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon Richard  III.  L  1. 

Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord,  Grievous  complamts  of  you ....      Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

CiurpiTH.  —  But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Gri/fith , iv.  a. 

Cum.  —  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim Mid,  N.  Dre€un,  iii.  a. 

Grim  death,  how  foal  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  I Tarn,  o/tht  Shrew^lnAwi,  t. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet,  To  grim  Necessity Richard  II.  \.  i, 

Qriai-viaaged  war  hath  smoothed  bis  wrinkled  front Richard  III.  i.  1, 
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Grim.  —  With  thy  grim  looks  and  The  thnndeHUce  percussion  of  thy  wmn^     .    .     Cfrit/timma,  i.  4. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin,  —  Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell  I  .    .     OtMeU0^  iv.  a. 

GuuB.— A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it C^m.  y  frrvrs^  lis.  a. 

Gkimlv.  ~The«kies  look  grimly,  And  threaten  present  blosters Wi$tUf^9TaU^Vk.  i. 

They  cannot  tell,  look  grimly,  And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge  ...  Ant.  and 000.  vw,  xx. 
Grin. — Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin .     x  Htnry  VI,  m.  i. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  1 iii.  3. 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain,  Who  in  contempt  shall  hies  at  thee  again    .     .      hr.  i. 

What  valoor  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin,  For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth?  iHtnry  VI.  t.  4. 
Grind.— I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust.  And  with  your  blood  and  it  I'll  make  a  paste  TihuAndram^  ▼,  x 

When  that  they  are  dead,  Let  roe  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small -v.  x 

Grinding.— He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding  TrpLandCTt**.  L  1. 
Grips.  —  And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist King  yakm^  vw.  3. 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  wooed  To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand  1  Htmy  IV,  y.  i. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitlesa  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe      Mmc6etk^  in.  1. 

We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as  Cassibelan CymbtUne^  iti.  i. 

Grisb.  ->  Lay  a  sentence.  Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  k>verB OtkeU»^  L  3. 

Grislbo.  —  The  grisled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth' PtricUSy  \vL  Gcrwcr. 

Grissbl.  —  For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grisael T»m.  pftht  Skrtm^  iL  1. 

Grizb.  —  No,  not  a  grize ;  for  H  is  a  vulgar  proof|  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies  Twelfth  Niglalt  iu.  1. 
Grizzlbd.  —  His  beard  was  grizzled,  —  no  ?  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life  .  .  HanUei^  L  x. 
Groan.  —  Thou  didst  vent  thy  groans  As  fast  as  mill-wheeb  strike Ttm^ett^  L  a. 

Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans :  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs  .      Tmo  G*n,  ^  yertmrn^  i.  1. 

With  penitential  groans,  With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ii»  4. 

Bid  sorrow  wa&  cry  *  hem !  *  when  he  should  groan MmckAdt^yr,  1. 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers  ....     Lav^s  L.  Lmtt^  iii.  1. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan in.  i. 

God  give  him  grace  to  groan  \ Hr.  3. 

Sickly  ears,  Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans v.  2. 

Let  my  liver  rather  beat  with  wine  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans   Mer.  of  Venin^  i,  i. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans A$  You  Like  It,  n.  r. 

Made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven AUU  Weil,  V9,  3. 

With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire Twelfth  Xigrht^  L  S- 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground.  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act  Richard  It.  iv.  i. 

Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I  mine  with  groans ▼.  1. 

Twice  for  erne  step  I  Ml  groan,  the  way  being  short,  And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart     ▼.  1. 

The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart     .    .       ▼.  5. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ▼•  S- 

I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans,  Look  pale  as  primrose      ...  2  Henry  VI,  ni.  a. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,  I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms    .      ixL  2. 

A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departing 3  Henry  VI.  U.  6. 

Can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan,  And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him ?    .    .  Titm  Andratt.  tv;  i. 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears Ramee  and  Jmliel^  ii.  5. 

Unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans,  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes  ....     tii.  3. 

Bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold.  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business      .    .    ynUme  Cmuer^  iv.  1. 

Where  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air  Are  nuide,  not  marked  .    .    .  Macbeih^  W.  3. 

I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ;  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best      .    .    .     HamUi^  ii.  a. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never  Remember  to  have  heard     .    .    .  King  Leetr^  ixL  a. 

Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break  The  name  of  Antony       .    r    .     Ant.  and  Ciea.  hr.  14. 

He  had  rather  Groan  so  in  perpetuity  than  be  cured Cytnhelitee^  ▼.  4. 

Groaning.  —  Sighing  every  minute  and  groaning  every  hour As  You  Like  li^  iii.  a. 

Is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for  love  ? Romeo  and  Jnlirt^  fi.  4. 

It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my  edge HamUt^  nt.  a. 

Groats.  —  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney Atl*»  IVoO^  n.  a. 

Groom.  —  By  this  light,  1  'U  ha'  more.    An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment     Henry  VIII,  ▼.  t. 

The  surfeited  grooms  Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores Maeheth^  B.  a. 

What  thoa  art  besides,  thoo  wert  too  base  To  be  hb  groom  ........     CymMim€\  fi.  3. 
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Gnormc  for  treats  m  a  pecoKar  river Mttu. /or  MetuA,  %, 

Cross.  —  I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jcalcosy  till  now Mtrry  Wivts^  ili.  3. 

Well-Kking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ;  Tat,  £kt Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  %, 

We  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know,  Hare  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show    .      v.  a. 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross  Of  full  three  thousand  ducats Afitr.  0/  yenic€,  i.  3. 

It  were  too  gross  To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave ii.  7. 

Which,  to  term  in  gross,  Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised iii.  a. 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjecture,  That  lacked  sight  only   .    .    .    IVmtot'*  Tale,  ii.  1. 

These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begeu  them ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  gross  fat  man.  —  As  fat  as  butter ii.  4. 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Why,  who 's  so  gross.  That  seeih  not  this  palpable  device? Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion.  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state      HamUt^  i.  1. 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely i.  a. 

I f.'t  is  not  gross  in  sense  That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms OtheUo/x.i. 

GRO6SKBSS.  —  Drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief     .    .    .    Merry  IVivesy  v.  5. 

I  win  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so  That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Approve  it  with  a  text.  Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament     ....      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a. 

Can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 

Perspicuous  even  as  subMance,  Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Ground.  —  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground     Tempest,  i.  i. 

Like  a  fiur  house  built  on  another  man's  ground Merry  ^'ives,  ii.  a. 

Then  is  he  the  ground  Of  my  defeatures Com.  0/ ErrorSfW.  t. 

Strucken  blind  Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast LoveU  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face      ...     iv.  3. 

The  ground,  the  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire    .     iv.  3. 

Take  hands  with  me,  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be     .    .    Mid,  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  a. 

The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground iv.  1. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  wa(ch At  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

I  have  found  Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  £ul  As  often  as  I  guessed  .    .    .  AU^s  Well,  iii.  i. 

It  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Whoof  itself  is  peised  well.  Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground  .    .....    King  John,  \\,  i. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings Richard  II  iiL  a. 

The  blood  d.  English  shall  manure  the  ground,  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act     .    .     iv.  i. 

So  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground v.  5. 

L4ke  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground i  Henry  IV.  L  2. 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Where  fathon-line  could  never  touch  the  ground 1.3. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me .      ii.  2. 

Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon.  Unless  on  you a  Henry  IV,  iiL  1. 

Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground  And  dash  themselves  to  pieces iv.  1. 

That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground  To  build  a  grief  on iv.  i. 

His  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground.  Confound  themselves  with  working  .    , iv.  4. 

I  11  maintain  my  words,  On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Like  to  a  withered  vine  That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  grouixl ii.  5. 

Raising  op  wicked  spiriu  from  under  ground 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

This  <fishonour  in  thine  age  W91  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground ! iL  3. 

Come  to  rob  my  grounds,  Oimbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner iv.  10. 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant.  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

If  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground Corioianus,  ii.  2. 

On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them iii.  1. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw v.  2. 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engiite,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading    ...      v.  4. 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move      ....  Romeo  and  Juiiet,  i.  4. 

All  this  day  an  iraacctutomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts  ...      v.  i. 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground yulius  Casar,\\\.  i. 

With  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground Hamlet,  i.  4. 
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Ground.  —  I  'U  have  grounds  More  relative  than  this HfunUt^  xu  % 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name iv.  4. 

Theknavejowisit  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone V.  i. 

But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds  To  this  extremity Othello^  v.  a. 

Till  you  had  measured  how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground Cymbtlittt^  \.  3. 

Whiles  yet  the  dew  's  on  ground,  gather  those  flowers i.  5. 

He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body iii.  5. 

For  two  nights  together  Have  made  the  ground  my  bed iil  6. 

Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperaturc  ?  -—  *T  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat  .  .  PtricUs^  v.  i. 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument  But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues  At  You  Liht  It^  L  a. 
GROUNDLiNa  -Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  HamUt,  iii.  2. 
GROVP.--H0W  now,  mad  spirit  I  What  night-nUe  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ?  Mid.  N,  Drtam^  iii.  a. 

The  theme  of  honour's  tongue ;  Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant  .  .  1  Henry  IV'.  i.  i. 
Grow. —The  more  she  spurns  my  love.  The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  THitc  Gen.  o/Ver.  iv.  a. 

Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice Afuek  Ado^  it  a. 

Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow Love*s  L.  Lost\  ii.  1. 

Which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  Mid.  N,  Dreamy  i.  i. 

How  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  I iii.  a. 

I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste ii.  2. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-^aters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher iii.  5. 

It  grows  something  sule  with  me , At  Vom  LHu  It^  ii.  4. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en :  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  jroo  most  affict  Tarn.  o/Skrew^  i.  t . 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where  We  please  to  have  it  grow AlVs  WelL,  ii.  3. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  The  dauntless  sfxrit  of  resolution  .    .    .    King  Jokn^  v.  i. 

Our  security  Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power Richard  U.  iii.  2. 

Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft*st  may  never  grow " iii.  4. 

One  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old:  God  help  the  while! x  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  Ml  grow  less  :  for  I  *n  purge  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly     ....      v.  4. 

Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a  brawl  anon 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apa«e Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste U.  4. 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to^  live  not  hero Henry  VITL  iii.  i. 

So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain t.  3. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?    How  doth  pride  grow  ? Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  %. 

Your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single   ....     Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 

O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows Ronuo  and  Jnli^U  iii.  5. 

How  goes  the  world  ?  — It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows Timonof  AthenSyS.  \. 

HishatemaygrowTo  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low! iv.  1. 

;     Look  into  the  seeds  of  time.  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not    .    ,     Macbeth,  i  3. 

Let  me  infold  thee  And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  —  There  if  I  grow,  The  harvest  is  your  own  .    .  i.  4. 

He  grows  worse  and  worse ;  Question  enrages  him iiL  4. 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root iv.  3. 

•T  is  an  unweeded  garden,  That  grows  to  seed Hamlet,  i.  2. 

As  this  temple  waxes,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal i.  3. 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  2. 

Ay,  but  sir, 'While  the  grass  grows, '—the  proverb  is  something  musty iii.  a. 

Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow  Out  of  his  lunacies iii.  3. 

What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fellows  so King-  Lear,  i.  3. 

Our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase,  Even  as  our  days  do  grow Oihelh^'xi.  \. 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun.  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  .      it  3. 

But  his  whole  action  grows  Not  in  the  power  on 't Ant.  and  CUo.Wx.  7. 

And  it  is  fit,  What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it Pericies,  i.  i. 

And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done.  Grows  elder  now  and  cares  it  be  not  done  .  .  i.  2. 
Growing.  —  Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  thdr  season Mid.  H.  Dream^  ii.  2. 

I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  growing  As  you  had  slept  between      .  Winter's  TaU^  iv.  1. 

Whereupon  He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes ^  Henry  IV.  ve,  u 
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Gkowimg.  —  He  was  rfie  wretched'st  thitig  when  ht  ^HMjttixng,  Sb  Idftg  ft-growmg  Kkkard  Til.  \\.  4, 

Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  gtowinfe  Till  death,  that  winter,  kiHit     .    .    ffenty  VIII,  xCx.  t. 

The  son  arises,  Which  is  a  great  way  growifig  on  the  south ytdiks  Casary  ii.  i. 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour  To  make  the«  full  of  gh>wing    ....    Macbetky  i.  4. 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plniisy,  Dies  in  his  own  too  mocb HantUi^  tv.  7. 

Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing  .  .  CymMiiu^  i.  3. 
Crown.  —  Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  ?     Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  safer  to  Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how  *t  is  bom tVimter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  in  unspeakable  estate iv.  3. 

Full  of  haughty  courage.  Such  as  wer«  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars     ....      t  Htiery  VI.  iv.  1. 

By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great t  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad.  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch     Rkkard  III.  i.  3. 

I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him ii.  4. 

T  is  time  to  give  *em  physic,  their  diseases  Are  gfown  so  eatching Henry  VI IL  \.  % 

He  *s  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster  ...<....    TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

He  is  grown  Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant Coriolamu,  \.  1. 

Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  yotn- firiends ? TUns  Andron.Kx.  i. 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty   .    .     Romeo  and  yuliet,  iii.  a. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Czsar  feed.  That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  .    .    .      yulins  Caesar,  t.  2. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  I  He  was  quick  mettle  when  be  went  to  school      .    .    .  i.  a. 

Prodigious  grown  And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are L  3. 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Diseases  desperate  grown  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved,  Or  not  at  all iv.  3. 

The  age  is  grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  Of  (he  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  conrtier      v.  1. 

The  hated,  grown  to  strength,  Are  newly  grown  to  love Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown  The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field  .  .  .  CymMine,  t.  3. 
Growth.  —  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  presence    .    .    .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

I  slide  O'er  sixteen  years  and  leave  the  growth  untried  Of  that  wide  gap     .    .  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  t. 

All  tallow :  if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  Would  approve  the  truth 2  Henry  IV.  f.  a. 

Bty  lord,  You  said  that  idle  Weeds  are  fast  in  growth Richard  III.  vi.  i. 

Tt  stands  me  much  upon,  iTo  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me  ......    .     iv.  a. 

When  I  have  plucked  the  rose,  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again Othello,  v.  a. 

Gatrn.  — There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub  Cor  lot.  v.  4. 

The  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub.  Time  out  o'  mind  the  fames'  coachmakers  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  4. 
Gruikb.  —  Made  thee  no  mistakings,  served  Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings  .    .    .     Tempest,  i.  a. 

I  here  forget  all  former  grie^  Cancel  all  grudge Tioo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  t  win  feed  hi  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him  Afer.  of  Venicey  \.  3. 

Let  former  grudges  pass,  And  hencefbrthH  am  thy  true  servitor 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodged  between  us Richard  III.  W.  i. 

Here  grow  no  damned  grudges  ;  here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  .    .     Titus  Andron.  i.  1. 

Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge ii.  i. 

There  is  some  grudge  between  *em,  *t  is  not  meet  They  be  alone yulins  Ctrsar,  iv.  3. 

T  is  not  m  thee  To  gfudge  my  pleasures fCing^  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Gr(7ocikc.  —  In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  withouf  grudging     ....  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

How  win  their  grudging  ^omachs  be  provoked  To  wilful  disobecBence  I .    .    .      i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

By  heaven,  my  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate Richard  III.  W.  1. 

Gritkl.  — Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab Macbethy  iv.  i. 

Oit7MBLiNG.  —  Made  thee  no  mistakings,  served  t^ithout  or  grudge  or  grumblings  .  Tempest,  i.  a. 
Grl'nt.  —  Who  would  fardels  bear,  To  grunt  and  sweat  xmdcr  a  weary  life  ?  .  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  i, 
Guard.  —  Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid*s  hose :  Disfigure  not  his  slop    Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Left  in  the  fearful  guard  Of  an  unthrifty  knave Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

She  is  armed  for  him  and  keeps  her  guard  In  honestest  defence AWs  }VeU,\\\.  i. 

To  guard  a  thle  that  was  rich  before.  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  (he  lily .    .    .  King  yohn,  iv.  a. 

If  angels  fight.  Weak  men  must  fan,  for  heaven  stiU  guards  the  right Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Never  anger  Made  good  guard  for  itself Ant.  and  CUo.'vt.  \. 

GuARDAca.  —  Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom  Of  such  a  thmg  as  thou  .  .  .  Othello,  i.  a. 
GtnxsBON.— Fish  fiot,  with  this  melancholy  bAit,  For  this  fool  gudgeen,  this  opinion  Mtr.  of  Venice,  K  i. 
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Guerdon.  ~  Death,  in  fuerdon  of  her  wrong**  Gives  her  fiune  which  never  dies  .  Much  Ado^y.  %. 
Guess. —By  the  near  guess  of  my  memory Mer,  ^  l^fnice,  i.  %, 

I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now As  You  Like  It^  K.  4. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess Tarn,  ofiht  SMrew,  n.  i. 

Not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows.  As 'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  AO*s  tVeUi'n.  t. 

What  inddency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me tVinUr's  Talt^  i.  a. 

But  by  guess.  —  WeU,  sir,  as  you  guessi  as  you  guess? Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars.  Give  guess  how  near  today Julius  Ctesar/\\.  t. 

Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces  By  diligent  discovery  ....    King  Lear,  v.  i. 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess Otheilo^  tii.  3. 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be,  You  know  not  what  it  is      Ah{.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

To  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge  Which  way  they  went Cymbeline^  i.  1. 

Guesses.  —  Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth,  From  whence  you  have  them  Othello,  iiL  4. 
Guest.  —  To  a  nigg^uxlly  host  and  more  sparing  guest Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  1. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest  Within  your  house Tarn,  o/thc  Shrew,  tL  i. 

A  guest  That  best  becomes  the  table H^inttr's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief Richard  IL  ii.  a. 

Why  should  hard-favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee,  When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ?  v.  1. 

Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests i  Henry  IV.  iii  3. 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fiay  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast  Fiu  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest .    .  iv.  2. 

Unbidden  guests  Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

A  goodly  house  :  the  feast  smells  well ;  but  I  Appear  not  like  a  guest     ....   Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Whereto  t  have  invited  many  a  guest.  Such  as  I  love Romeo  and  Juliti,  i.  a. 

This  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-hauntmg  martlet Macbeth,\.t. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night iii*  a. 

Seemed  not  to  know  What  guests  were  in  her  eyes King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

Guide.  —  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  Out  of  this  fearful  country Tempest^  v.  1. 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

But  all  *s  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign,  A  cc||in8ellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear    .    .    .     AU^s  WeU,  i.  1. 

I  will  speak  no  more :  Do  what  you  will ;  jrour  wisdom  be  your  guide     ....  2  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  suy,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI.  u.  3. 

Became  his  guide.  Led  him,  begged  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair  .....    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Now,  by  heaven.  My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule Othello,  il  3. 

My  good  surs,  that  were  my  former  guides.  Have  empty  left  their  orbs  .    .     Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Guile. —A  friend,  Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile Richard  III.  i\.  u 

Guilt. —Thy  conscience  is  so  possessed  with  guilt Tempest,  \.  %. 

My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear,  Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  Richard II.  iv.  1. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end • v.  i. 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour v.  6. 

His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over,  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed  .     a  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Her  slanderous  tongue,  Which  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders .    .    .  Richard  III.  I  2. 

Who  shall  bear  the  guilt  Of  our  great  quell  ? Macbeth,  i.  7. 

If  his  occulted  guilt  Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  ^>eech Hamlet^  iiL  a. 

My  stronger  guilt  defeau  my  strong  intent iiL  3. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guUt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt iv.  5. 

Cose  pent«up  guilts,  Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry King  Lear,  iiL  2. 

Guiltier.  —  In  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Guiltier  than  him  they  try  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness.  To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible v.  i. 

Guiltiness.  —  The  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers     .    Merry  PVives,  v.  5. 

If  it  confess  A  natural  guiltiness  such  au  is  his Meas./or  Meas.  li,  2, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness,  To  think  I  can  be  uodiscemible v.  i. 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty M$fch  Ado,\r.  t. 

Your  grace  is  perjured  much,  Full  of  dear  guiltiness Love's  L.  Lost^  y.  t. 

They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  tlieir  guQtinees Julius  Ceesar,  L  i. 
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GuiLTiNBSS  will  tpeak^ThougbtoDgoet  were  oat  of  use OiMU,r.i. 

Why  I  should  fear  I  know  not,  Since  gioiltiness  I  know  not ;  bnt  yet  I  feel  I  fear  ....  v.  a. 
Guiltless.  —  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant  Of  what  hath  moved  yon  ....  iCm£  L«ar^  L  4. 
Guilty.  —  Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self- wrong,  I  '11  stop  mine  ears    ....    C^m,  0/  Error t^  iii.  2. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  sudi  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since Lcv^s  L.  Lost^  L  a. 

So  it  is  sometimes,  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes iv.  i. 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do fViMUr**  TaU^  iv.  4. 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought,  Be  guilty Kim^  yMn,  iv.  3. 

Of  that  sin  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty 3  Htmy  VI.  iii.  1. 

SuspiciooahRrayshauntstheguilty  mind;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  .    ...      v.  6. 

Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake,  And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days  I  ....  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree,  Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all.  Guilty!  guilty!  v.  3. 

What  an  unkind  hour  Is  guQty  o'f  this  lamenuble  chance! Rottuo  and  ymlitit  v.  3. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons I/amlei,\.  t. 

Qeave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech.  Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free  ....     ii.  a. 

He  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life v.  i. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars /Cimf  Lear,  i.  a. 

GtnNBA-HBN.  —I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen .  OtfuUo,  i.  3. 

GuisB.  ->  Is  this  the  guise,  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ?     ....   3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  gnise.  When  man  was  wished  to  love  his  enemies  Tim.  of  A  /A.iv.  3. 

To  shame  the  guise  o*  the  world,  I  will  begin  The  fauhioo,  leas  without  and  more  witbinC>iNAf/Mi#,v.  i. 

Guuss.  —  Head  to  foot  Now  is  he  total  gules Hamlet^  \\.x. 

Gulf.  —  His  approaches  makes  as  fierce  As  waters  to  the  sudting  gulf Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf;  Thou  needs  must  be  englutted iv.  3. 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion     ......  Richard  HI.  iii.  7. 

Thou  hadst  rather  FoUow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  golf  Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower    CorioUmus^  iii.  a. 

Maw  and  gulf  Of  the  ravined  sah-sea  shark Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What 's  near  it  with  it Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

Roast  me  in  sulphur  I  Wash  me  in  steep^own  golfe  ol  liquid  fire ! Othello,  v.  a. 

Gull.  —  I  should  think  this  a  guU,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it   .    .    Mnch  Ado,\i.  z. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  naywoird,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation     .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

An  aoshead  and  a  coxcomb  and  a  knave,  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull  f v.  i. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  That  e*er  invention  pUyed  on ▼.  i. 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow 1  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Gum.  —The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  ooses  From  whence 't  is  nourished  ....     Timan^ Athens,  x.  u 

Plucked  my  nipple  fix>m  his  boneless  gums.  And  dashed  the  brains  out Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum Othello,  v.  3. 

Gun.  '-  But  for  these  vile  guns.  He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier 1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

As  if  that  name,  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  bf  a  gun,  Did  murder  her  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
GuNPOWf>nt.  ~  Though  it  do  work  as  strong  As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder    .      %  Henry  IV.  vt.  ^ 

Touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
Gv%T.  —  He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  alhiy  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling     .    Ttoel/th  Night,  i.  3. 

Little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind,  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all  Tatn.  0/  Shrew,  ii.  1 . 

Like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts  Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide   i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Cursed  the  gentle  gusts  And  he  that  loosed  them  forth  their  brazen  caves    .    .      a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard  The  charges  of  our  friends      .    .     Coridamu,  i.  6. 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gpst ;  But,  in  defence, by  mercy,  'tis  most  just  Tim.  if  Ath.  iii.  5. 

Gtrrs. — Who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly  and  his  guts  in  his  head TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Gyvs.  —  The  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on     .    .     i  Henry  I V.  vt.  2. 

Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  x 

Would,  like  the  spring,  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone.  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces    .    .  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship Othello,  ii.  i. 
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HABiLlMkifTs.— Crossed  with  advernty ;  My  riches  are  these  (>oor  babiiimeDts  Tvo  Gtn.  0/  Ver.  {▼.  t. 

Eren  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments :  Our  purses  shaU  be  proud    .    .     Tmm,  0/tkeSMrfW,  hr«  3. 

He  cometh  hither  Thus  pbted  in  habiliments  of  war  .  4  »..*...  .  Ridkard  il.  x.  %, 
Habit.  —  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! Tpm  Gen,  ^  Vtrana^  ▼.  4. 

Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still  Attomeyed  at  your  servicse  .    .    .      hlHu./tr  Afems.  t,  i. 

Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit     .    .    Mttck  AtU^,  it.  i. 

H  I  do  not  pat  on  a  sober  habit*  Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then  AArr.  of  V€nic€^  iL  a. 

Sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds,  So  honour  peereth  in  the  meatiest  habit  Tarn.  ^Skrem^  rr.  3. 

You  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit  .    .    .    4    .     ^    .    t    .    <    »    .    .        .     .   v.  1. 

With  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking     ....    ,  Twe^tk  Nifkt^  ik.  ^ 

A  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage^  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  hi^bit  of  some  sir  of  note iii.  4. 

Not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement Khif  jfokn,  i.  1. 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces  That  once  were  his >  Hatty  VIII.  ].  3. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fiincy ;  rich,  not  gandy  *     HamU$^  i.  3. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners     .........  i.  4. 

Look,  bow  it  steals  away !    My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  I     ...» iii.  4. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this   .    »    .    «      iii.  4. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter     .    .    ^ ▼.  a. 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  Hkelihoods  Of  modem  eeeming OtksIU,  u  j. 

Let  me  make  men  know  More  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  show Q^swAr/zW,  ▼.  i. 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  invrard  man  .  .  PtrkUst  ii.  2. 
Habitation.  —  Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name     .    .    »     Mid,  N.  Dream^  ▼.  t. 

To  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazariie  conjured  the  devil  into  Mer,  ^  Venic*^  i.  3. 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  Vulgar  heart  .  .  .  e  Henry  IV.  a.  3. 
Hacked.  —  Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  fiuied,By  envy's  hand  .    .    Rkhard  II,  i.  2. 

My  sword  hacked  like  a  hatid-saw~ecce  signum  I    k x  Henry  IV,  i^  ^ 

Though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hacked.  The  air  will  drink  the  sap  .  .  »  .  Henry  VIII,  L  2. 
Haggard.  —  I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock  .    .    .   Muck  Ada^  iii.  1. 

Another  way  I  have  to  roan  my  haggard,  To  make  her  come  and  knew      TVtMr.  e/tke  Skrew^  \r.  1. 

Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather  That  comes  before  his  eye   ....  Twelfth  Nigki^  iii.  1. 

H  I  do  prove  her  haggard,  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings .  .  .  OtkelU,  iii.  3. 
Haogish.  —  On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on.  And  wore  us  out  of  act .  .  .  .  Ali*s  IVeit,  a.  a. 
Hags. -—And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell ,%  Henry  VI,  xn,  i. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  I    What  is*l  you  do  ? Macbeth^  it.  i. 

Hail  —  Thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail  In  me  at  once AU^$  IVell,  r,  %. 

As  thick  as  hail  Came  post  with  post  .    ^    .    .    *    .    ; Macbeth^  i.  3. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail,  And  poison  it  in  the  source  »  Ani,  atid  Cleo-,  iii  13. 
Hailstonb.  —  Vanish  like  hailstones,  go  \  Trudge,  plod  away  0^  the  hoof    .    .      Merry  IVioes^  i.  3. 

You  are  no  surer,  no,  Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice,  Or  hailstone  in  the  sun  Ccrwlanus^  i.  1. 
Hair. -^  Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  Betid  to  any  creature Tem^O^'y,  m.. 

More  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  HL  i. 

H  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  |m>fessions  .    .    .    v    .    .    Merry  fVifeSf  u,  3. 

You  arfc  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth iv.  l 

There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  dtat  grows  bald  by  nature  .    .     Com.  i^f  Errors  ii.  a. 

Why  is  Time  swh  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? tt.  a. 

What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit i*.  a. 

But  there  *s  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit »..»...    t    .    .      ii.  a. 

Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair      .    1    »    .    .    .    ^ ii.  ft. 

Spread  o*er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bed  I  Ml  take  them  and  there  lie   .    .     iii.  2. 

Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard,  do  you  any  embassage Much  Ado^xx.  \^ 

Her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God ii  3. 

With  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days.  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man v.  ■. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair  Should  ravish  doters  with  a  &lse  aupect  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
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Haik.  -^  A«  sweet  and  musica]  As  bright  Apcdlo'ft  Idt*)  stronB  with  his  hair  .     Lo9t*»  L,  Last^  iti  ^ 

Cuumg  a  smaller  hair  than  may  b«  seert,  Above  the  sense  of  sense y<  a. 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conctils^  Knack%  triAei,  nosegays      JtfiJ.  N.  DrtAm^  k  i. 

Ifmy  hair  do  but  tickle  inei  I  must  scratch.    .    .    •    .    »    .    .    t    « «    .    .     U.  \. 

Wouldyou  desire  Kme  and  hair  to  speak  bett«r?  « y.  ii 

Superflaity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer .    .    »    .  Mtr.  0/  Veuiet%  \.  t^ 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  fill-horse  has  on  his  tail ii.  2. 

Here  in  her  hairs  The  painter  plays  the  spider iii.  i. 

If  the  scale  do  turn  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair   « * ivt  i. 

His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.    Something  browhtr  than  Judas's  As  You  Likt  //,  iiit  4. 

*T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair^  Your  bugle  eyeballs iii.  5^ 

Then  ha<bt  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair »    .    .  'fiuelftk  Nighty  i.  3. 

Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard! iii^  1. 

A  gr«in«  a  dost,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair.  Any  annoyance  in  that  prtcious  sense     King  yohuj  iv.  i. 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it   ......    ,  \  Henry  I V .  \\.  ^. 

In  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  mei  I  Ml  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair iit.  1. 

Thetitheofahair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before    .    %    %    4    .    .    1    .    «    .    .    .    *    .     iii.  3. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  atten^it  Brooks  no  divaion ivi  t< 

Weekly  swcra  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin     .    .    .  t  Htniy  I  y» '\»  2. 

Theweigbtofahairwill  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdnpob «      ii.  4. 

How  ill  white  hairs  becooM  a  fool  and  jester  I  .«...*..    » v.  5. 

Whose  chin  is  but  enriched  With  one  appearing  hair Heniy  V.  iii.  Prol. 

His  hair  opreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling    ..*«....     t  Henry  VI.  KC\.  z. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  qniet  grave      *.»..» 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  cnrses  *    ...    * Rkhnrd  III.  i.  3. 

He  has  noft  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin »    .    .    .    .      TroL  and  Cresi.  i.  2. 

Prophet  may  you  be  i    H  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth iii»  4. 

Thou  destrest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against  the  hair Romeo  and  JniieU  ii'  4* 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  luiir  more>  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard iii.  ii 

Let  «s  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs  Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion  ....    yulau  Catar,  H.  ti 

Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory,  And,  dyings  mention  It  within  their  wills iii.  f « 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair  ?     .    .    .     Macbeth^  L  3. 

Thy  hair.  Thou  other  goId*bowid  brow,  is  like  the  first     .    • iv.  1. 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  *t v.  5. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  %vould  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death y.  8. 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part.  And  each  particular  half  to  stand  an  end  .      Hnmlett  \.  5. 

Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge  Had  stomach  for  them  all     ....      Otkeilo^  v.  2. 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white  Reprove  the  broWn  for  rashness     .    .Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  « i. 

H  At R-BRHA DTH.  ~  Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i*  the  imminent  deadly  breach Otkelio/\.  ^. 

Hairy.  —Thou  didst  condtide  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit  ...    .    Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  3. 

Methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face Mid.  N.  Dream^'w.  \. 

Hai..  —  Thou  hast  done  much  hum  upon  me,  H^ ;  God  fotgive  the«  fi)r  it  I     .    .   x  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

No  mot«  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me  1 ii.  4. 

Halcyon.  -^  Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days      «...     .    .    .    .    i  Henry  VI.  L  a. 

Hai^b  thither  By  most  medianical  and  dirty  hand a  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

Half.  —  One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,  Mine  own,  I  would  say  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Half  won  is  matdi  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it AWt  Well^'w,  i. 

I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best Winter* t  Tnle^  iv.  4. 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she  ....    King  yohn^  ii.  i. 

With  hard  labour  tame  and  dull.  That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself    .      1  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

Who,  half  through,  Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost s  Hefiry  I V.  i.  3. 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  tip Richard  III.  \.  1. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  teal  1  served  my  king Henry  VIII.  Iii.  a. 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears  and  he  Upon  my  party,  I  Md  revolt  .    .    .     Coriolnnnt^  i.  i. 

Onrgeneraliscoti*  the  middle  and  but  one  halfof  what  he  was  yesterday iv.  5. 

The  greatest  of  your  having  bcks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts     .    .    .  Timon  0/ Athens^  ii.  a. 

We  hBT«loMBMt  half  of  our  affair Mac^tky  m.  %. 
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Half.  ^Speaks  things  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  aeMe IfMmlei,vr,$. 

Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  ma  bannAa  I  bavt  to  be  hurt {MtiiOfV.t. 

At  such  a  point,  When  half  to  half  the  world  <^>poaed AtU.  and  CUo,  uL  13. 

He  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  ball  that  they  do t.  a. 

Half-psncb.  —  They  were  all  like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are  ....  ^«  Kpm  Likt  It,  iii.  a. 
Halppbnny.  —  I  thank  you :  and  sure,  dear  frienda»  aay  thanks  are  too  dear  a  halfpenny  Hamitt^  ii.  a. 

There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loavea  sold  for  a  penny a  ii4nry  VL  iv.  a. 

Half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  aack  I i  Htnry  ly.u,  ^ 

H  A  LP- WORLD. —Now  o'er  the  one  ha)(>world  Nature  aeems  dead Macbttkt'xL  x. 

Hall.  — 'T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all. a  Htnry  IV.  v.  3. 

Halloing.  —  What  halloing  and  what  stir  ia  this  to^lay  ? 7>m  Gtn.  0/  V*r09ta^  t.  4. 

For  my  voice,  1  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems a  Htnry  IV.  i.  a. 

Hallowbd.  —  My  all  is  nothing :  nor  my  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed      Htmy  yjll.  n.  j. 

Nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  So  hallowed  and  so  gradoos  ia  the  time    .....  Hamitt^  i.  1. 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk Otktlia^  iii.  4. 

Hallowmas.  —To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas 'Pw  Gen,  ^  VtrotiA,  ii.  i. 

Halt.  —  So  lamely  and  unfashionable  That  dogs  bark  at  me  aa  I  halt  by  them  .  .  Richard  III,  i.  i. 
Halting. —  In  our  last  conflict  four  ofhis  five  wits  went  haltai^  off Muck  Ada^K,  x. 

To  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know a  Htmy  IV,  ii.  4. 

Halves.  —  I  'II  have  no  halves :  I  *il  bear  it  all  myself Tmtm,  0/tk*  Shrtw^  v.  a. 

Hamlbt.  —  I  'U  call  thee  Hamlet,  King,  fiither,  royal  Dane:  O,  answer  met  .  .  .  HamUt^  I  4* 
Hammer.  —I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  Ml  hammer  it  out Richard  II»  v.  5. 

A  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus.  The  whilst  baa  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool    .  Kitig^  7«Am,  iv.  a. 

Charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the  motion  of  a  pewiefer*s  hamnwtr  ...      a  Htmry  IV,  iii.  2. 

The  armourers,  accomplislUng  the  kni^ts.  With  busy  hansmers  dosii^  rivets  up  Hemy  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Mechanic  slaves,  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammera Ani.  and  CUo.  ^.  %, 

Hammering.  —  Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering Two  Gen,  ef  Verona^  \.  %, 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head THm$  Andron,  \\.  %, 

Hamper. —She '11  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby %  Henry  VI.  \,i. 

Hamstring.  —A  strutting  player,  wboee  conceit  Lies  in  hi*  hamstring  .  .  TroL  and  Creu.  i.  3. 
Hand.  — Here's  my  hand.— And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't TempestyvL  i, 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words!   Injurious  waspe  I  .    .    .    .  Two  Gen,  0/  Verona,  i  a. 
Seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.  —  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy     ......      ii.  2. 

Our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands ii.  3- 

She  can  milk ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  bands iii.  i. 

*T  is  a  great  chaige  to  come  under  one  body's  hand Jferry  IVivet, 'i.  4, 

Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  :  but  notwithstanding i  4. 

He  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head i.  4* 

This  is  the  very  same  ;  the  very  hand,  the  very  words ii.  1. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  led  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity    ....      ii.  2. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good Afeat. /or  Meat,  m.  i. 

For  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched iit  a. 

Hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  1. 

1  will  requite  thee.  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand Afitch  Ado^  iii  i. 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  t. 

To  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend  This  sealed-up  counsel iii.  i. 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fiiir  praise iv.  1. 

Wide  o' the  bow  hand!  i*  faith,  your  hand  is  out iv.  i. 

To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline iv.  a. 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest,  The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  I  .      v.  a. 

When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? Mid,  N.  Dream^  ii-  a. 

Asifour  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds,  Had  been  incorporate iii.  a. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray,  My  legs  are  longer,  though,  to  run  away      .    .     iii.  2. 

Take  hands  with  roe,  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be iv.  t. 

The  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  ia  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive  ...     iv.  i. 

Come,  come  to  me.  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk v.  i. 

But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven Mer.  ^  Venue,  L  3. 
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Hand.  —  The  greater  tkrow  May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand    .    .    .  Mer,  of  Vtme^y  h.  1. 

At  the  very  next  turning,  turn  <A  00  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly ii.  3. 

I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  't  is  a  fair  band ii.  4. 

Weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand iL  7. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  80  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  suouner  was  at  hand ii.  9. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  handa*  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions? iii.  1. 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means  A  t  You  Like  //,  i.  a. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands iv.  1. 

She  has  a  leathern  hand,  A  freesboae-cokMired  hand iv.  3. 

She  has  a  huswife's  hand ;  but  that 's  no  matter iv.  3. 

Whose  hand,  she  being  now  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon  feel T<nH,  o/tkt  Skrew,  iv.  i. 

At  this  time  His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand AU*s  lyeUt'x.  2. 

'T  a  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to iii.  a. 

I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry Twt^tk  Nighty  t  3. 

Whoke  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on i.  5. 

This  wu  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balked iii.  a. 

I  lake  thy  hand,  this  hand,  As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it     ...  Wmiev't  Talt,  iv.  4. 
To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quidc  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse    ....     iv.  4. 

There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands v.  2. 

I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  haadst  and  that  tliou  wilt  be  drunk v.  3. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand,  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  King  yoMut  ii.  1. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength  To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love  .      ii-  i. 

The  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume iL  1. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood.  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world ii.  1. 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands  To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace   .    .    .     iii.  i. 
I  may  di^in  my  hand,  bnt  not  my  fiuth.  —  So  makest  thou  ikith  an  enemy  to  fkith  ....     iii.  i. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand iv.  a. 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked,  Quoted  and  ugned  to  do  a  deed  of  shame     ....     iv.  2. 

This  hand  of  mine  Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand iv.  a. 

Thegracelessactionofaheavy  hand,  If  thatitbethe  workof  any  band iv.  3. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand,  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  bnd   .    .    .     iv.  3. 
Since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands  Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  oorrea   Richard  II,  L  2. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? I  3. 

His  noble  hand  Did  win  what  he  did  spend ii.  i. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  fove.  And  Kttle  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands iv.  i. 

Come  out  of  that  &t  room,  and  lend  roe  thy  hand  to  lai^  a  little t  Htmy  IV.W.  ^ 

It  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand ii.  4. 

Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let  *s  away :  Advantage  feeds  him  &t,  while  men  delay     .    .     iii.  2. 

But  that  the  earthy  and  odd  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue v.  4. 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye?  a  dry  hand?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  idkite  beard ?     .    .    .  2  Utmy  IF.  i.  2. 

That  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ii.  2. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity iv.  4. 

Haled  thither  By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand v.  5. 

That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling iii.  2. 

There 's  uo  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand iv.  2. 

He  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep iv.  2. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw iv.  7. 

Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist,  Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  trunche<m     .    .    .    .    iv.  10. 

Th'is  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold v.  i. 

We  win  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ;  The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes! Richard  III.  \.  z. 

Be  assured  We  come  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues i.  3* 

I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands iiu  5. 

Let  my  woes  frown  on  the  upper  hand.  —  If  sorrow  can  admit  society iv.  4. 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ;  His  dews  fall  every  where  ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you,  My  heart  dropped  love iii  a. 
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HaITd.  -^  Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  genfle  peace,  To  ftQenc*  eD¥idu»  tonguM  .    H«my  Vni.  tA».  i* 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses  Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  getitle '^.  3. 

Her  hand,  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink    ....    t    •..    .      TtH*  and  CrtMii.  i.  i. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  needs  confesa     ..:«    <..<......   L  2. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host,  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  gnesi  by  the  hand  ....      iii.  3. 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free :  For  what  he  has  he  givesf  what  thinks  he  ritows    iv.  5. 

Good  old  chronicle,  That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time     .41 irr.  5. 

Here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven,  And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  Tittu  Amdf^m*  iii.  x. 
Handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands.  Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  none  .    .    #    .     ia<  2. 

I  square  my  talkf  As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands!    .    .    * *    .    .     iii.  a. 

I  Mi  watch  her  place  of  stand,  And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  tny  rude  hand  Roim^andJuUgt^  i.  5. 

If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand  Thb  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this i.  5. 

Saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch,  And  palm  to  palfn  is  holy  palmers'  kisa     .     .   f.  5. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand !»...» si.  3. 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek !  .    .    t    .    «    <    .    .       ik  a. 

They  may  seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand iii.  3. 

What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  handt  That  I  yet  know  not  ?  4    .    ^    .    .    1    .    «    .     iH.  3. 

Tell  him  so  yourself,  And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  handA „     iii.  5. 

I  Am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all.  In  this  so  sudden  business     .    .    « fr.  3. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand.  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I    .    *, "^^  3> 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand  Over  your  friend  that  loves  you      ynUtu  Cmsmr^  i.  2. 

Come  oit  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf.  And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  tirink'st i.  a. 

He  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a-shoutrng    .....   i.  a. 

The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands 4    .    . i.  a. 

So  every  bondrtian  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity L  3. 

Like  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  moet  terriUe     ........    .   L  3. 

It  shall  be  said,  his  judgement  ruled  our  hands it.  x. 

With  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand,  Gave  sign  for  ine  to  leave  yoB    *    i ii.  i. 

I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flauery * iH.  x. 

Yet  see  you  but  our  hands,  And  this  the  bleeding  buainesa  they  have  done iii.  1. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  fne.  The  handle  toward  my  hand?     .    .    <    .    .    MttA^th^ln.^  %, 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  fh>m  your  hand «       ii.  a. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand  ?     ........       iLa. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour  I  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white  .    ....<...       O.  a. 

Fears  and  scruples  fthake  us  t  In  the  gnat  hand  of  God  I  stand ii-  3> 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlinead  hand,  No  son  of  mine  succeedit^ iii.  x. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.  And  beggared  yours  for  ever iii.  x . 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ;  Whkh  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  eeanoftd    iii.  4. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand rr.  s. 

1  think  withal  There  would  be  hUnds  uplifted  in  ray  right rr.  3. 

What  is  it  she  does  now  ?    Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands t    * ▼.  x. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  bar,  to  seem  thua  washing  her  hands v.  x. 

What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ?   •    •    t    .    4    . >!.....       v«  x. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand    <    4    .    <    .    < ▼.  x. 

1  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand  That  chambers  will  be  safe  ..4.4 ^-  4> 

By  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory      .    .    4 HmwUet^  L  x. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  hiatrtitnehtal  to  the  mouth    .    4    .    .  \^  ^^ 

1  knew  your  father;  These  hattds  are  not  more  like La. 

That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow  I  made  to  her  in  marriage I.  5. 

Without  more  circumstance  at  all,  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part    .4 i.  5. 

With  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow,  He  falli  to  such  perusal  of  my  face     4 ii.  s. 

What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune  ?   .    .    4    .    .    .    .    .    .      ii.  a. 

Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  aU  gently ...    4 iii.  a. 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing    ..•.....« iS.  a.. 

In  the  corrupted  currenu  of  this  wotld  Oiftnce's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice  ...  4  fii.  3. 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  tight.  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes  ««....  4  .  iii.  4. 
If  by  direct  m-  by  collateral  hand  They  find  us  totiehed  .    .    4    .    .    .    .    »    4 r».  5^ 
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|i4H9.  —  Delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  ha^ds,  9xt  acci4ents l/amUt,  iv.  7. 

The  hand  of  little  employment  bath  the  daintier  s^nse v.  i. 

The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fwdo  its  own  life v.  1. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ?   .    , ICiw^  Z#ar,  \.  2. 

I  «nU  not  swear  these  are  my  hands :  let 's  see ;  1  feel  this  pin  prick   , iv.  7. 

Hold  yoar  hands.  Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest Ot^Uo,  I  3. 

Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ase  Than  their  bare  hands i.  3* 

Thb  hand  of  yours  requires  A  sequester  from  liberty,  listing  and  prayer iii.  4* 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands;  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts .     iii.  4. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world iv.  a. 

Of  one  whose  hand,  Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe    .    .      v.  a. 

The  silken  Uckle  Sweet  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands    .    .    .    ,  Afii.  and  Cieo.  ij.  a. 

Give  me  grace  to  lay  My  duty  on  your  hand iii.  13. 

That  self  hand.  Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did v.  i. 

A  kind  of  band-in-hand  comparison Cymbtline^  i.  4. 

Join  gripes  with  hands  Made  hard  with  hourly  Calsehood L  6. 

Handfuu  —  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas MitL  N.  Dreamy  iv.  i. 

Handicraft. —  Hehathsimplythebest  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens iv.  a. 

Handicbapts-men.  —  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicrafts-men a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Handiwork.  — That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork Richard  III.  w.  i. 

H  ANDKBRCMSR. — When  your  head  did  but  ache,  I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows  K.  yok$i^  iv.  i. 
Handkerchibf. — Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief  Spotted  with  strawberries^  Othello^  iii-  3* 

1  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me ;  Lend  me  thy  handkerchief    ........     iii.  4. 

That  handkerchief  Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give iii.  4* 

Thehandkerchief  !  Ipray,  talkmeofCassio.    The  handkerchief  I .    .     iiu  4- 

Sura,  there 's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief:  I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it  .    .    .     iii.  4* 

It  was  a  handkerchief^  an  antique  token  My  father  gave  my  mother v.  a. 

Handle.  —  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  The  handle  toward  my  hand?  .  Macheth^  il  i. 
Handling. — A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling 2  Henry  IV.'vr,  i. 

Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling ,    .  Cffriotanm,  iii.  a. 

Handsaw.  —When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  ....  Hamlet y  ii.  a. 
Handsome.  — One  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him  .    .    Much  Atlo,  iv.  a. 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a' shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him v.  4. 

A  world  of  vile  iU-^voured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  Merry  IVives^  iii.  4. 

And  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine ,    .    .    .    .     HamUt^  ii.  a. 

A  proper  man.— A  very  handsome  man.— He  speaks  well Othello,  iv.  3. 

Handsomeness.  —  I  will  beat  thee  into  hamisomeness Trou  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  Is  the  thief? King  Lear^  iv.  6, 

Hang  no  more  about  me,  1  am  no  gibbet  for  you Merry  IVtves^  ii.  a. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence    .    .  Mttch  Ado,  i.  i. 

If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat  and  shoot  at  me i.  i. 

You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards iiL  a. 

I  will  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  In  him     ....     iii.  3. 

Hang  her  an  e[»taph  upon  her  tomb,  And  sing  it  to  her  bones v.  i. 

That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  a. 

Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile  thing,  let  loose  1 iii.  a. 

From  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ;  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs King  John,  iii.  i. 

Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters  I ,    .1  Henry  iy.\\.  i. 

My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown iii.  3. 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles  Upon  our  houses*  thatch Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me  if  ever  I  spake  the  words a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Hang  him  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck     , iv.  a. 

Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together :  Eleven  hours  I  spent  to  write  it  over  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I      ,    .    .    .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

To  have  done  is  to  hang  Quite  out  of  fiuhion Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid Macbitih  i*  3* 
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Hang. —Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.    Give  me  mine  armour AfacBefk^r.^' 

Hangout  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls;  Theory  is  still,  *  They  comet* v.  5. 

She  would  hang  on  him,  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on    .    .      Haitdet^  \.  2. 

Half  way  down  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade! King  LMr^xv.t. 

O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail.    Whereby  hangs  a  ule,  sir  ? Otketlo^  iii.  1. 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on iii.  3. 

Hanged.  —  H  he  be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable Tempest^  \.  1. 

I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged     .    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  5. 

What  mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I  cannot  imagine  Meat./orAhas.  iv.  3. 

Please  you  I  might  be  whipt.  —  Whipt  first,  sir,  and  hanged  after v.  i. 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours Twelfth  I^ighi^  i.  5. 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow!  And  quartered  in  her  heart!       .    .   King  John,  ii.  1. 

Lend  me  thy  lantern,  quoth  he  ?  marry,  I  *U  see  thee  hanged  first 1  Henry  I V,  it  i. 

Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think     .  Cori4>ianHS^  iv.  5. 

I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  manuer  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery  ....      yulhts  Ctesnr^  i.  3. 

Here  's  a  farmer,  tliat  lianged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty Afac^/A^  ii.  3. 

Must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie? iv.  3. 

To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour ;  —  first,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess  OfA^i/ift  iv.  1. 
Hanging.  —A  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look    .    .    Meas.for  Afeas.  iv.  a. 

This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging v.  i. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy.  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny      .    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

To  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage i.  5. 

Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me :  for  the  life  to  come Winter's  Tale^xv,  %, 

A  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip i  Henry  I  y.  ii.  4. 

And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house,  So  was  his  will  in  hit  old  feeble  body    a  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

His  large  fortune  Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging TimonofAthent^X.  i. 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves,  And  left  me  bare  to  weather   .    Cymbelinty  iii.  3. 

Hanging  it  the  word,  sir :  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked v.  4. 

I  am  sure  hanging 's  the  way  of  winking v.  4. 

Hangman.  —  Obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  the  hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
Hap.  —  H  it  proves  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps  :  Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

.Wherefore  should  I  doubt  ?    Hap  what  hap  may,  I  Ml  roundly  go  about  her  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  4. 

What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit ;  Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  tad  despair ;  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us  3  Henry  VI.  iL  3. 

He  shall  signify  from  time  to  time  Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Till  I  know  *t  is  done,  Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne*er  begun Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Be  it  art  or  hap,  He  hath  spoken  true :  the  very  dice  obey  him Ant.  and  Cleo.  n.  3. 

Happen.  —  Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

I  would  be  all,against  the  worst  may  happen Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

What  can  happen  To  me  above  this  wretchedness? iii.  1. 

Happies  than  this.  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn Mer.  of  Venice,  \\u  t. 

Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed  Than  such  that  do  e*en  enemies  exceed  Timon  of  A  thens,  i.  3. 

Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier Macbeth,  i.  3. 

That  I  am  wretched  Makes  thee  the  happier ^'"jT  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Some  fiiUs  are  means  the  happier  to  a  rite Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made v.  4. 

Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit  Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed     Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

As  you  are  known  The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

Happily.  —  He  writes  How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  beloved    ....  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough,  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii.  a. 

Happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss     .     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  i. 

Tell  me  how  he  died :  H  well,  he  stepped  before  me,happily Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

I  am  glad  I  came  this  way  so  happily v.  a. 

Happiness.  —  Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness  When  thou  dott  meet  good  hap  Two  Gen,  ^  Ver.  i.  i. 

O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves.  To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  t   .    .    .  i.  3. 

Ourday  of  marriage  shall  be  yours*,  One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness    ....      v.  4. 
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Happinbss.  —  Lead  forth  and  bring  you  back  in  happiness Meat,  for  Metu.X.  \, 

When  yoQ  depart  from  roe,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave  ....      Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

He  baih  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness ii.  3. 

Society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life Lev^s  L.  L9tL,vt>  z. 

It  is  DO  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean JiOr.  of  Vtnieo^  i.  a. 

Envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm     At  You  Lik*  It^  iii.  a. 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes  I v.  2. 

That  part  of  philosophy  Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness  by  virtue   .      Tarn.  ofUu  Skrtw^  i.  1. 

Wisdom,  courage,  airrhat  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call Aii^t  iViiltU.  i. 

Who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him iv.  3. 

Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness! Richard  11.  x.  i. 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness.  And  purge  the  obstmctions a  Hotny  tV.  iv.  i. 

I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  highest Richard  III.  \.  3. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days ;  Compare  dead  happiness  whh  living  woe     .    .     iv.  4. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness iv.  4* 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him Homy  VIII.  iv.  a. 

A  pack  ofblessings  lighu  upon  thy  back ;  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  Romoo  ef^Juliti^  iii.  3. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on  HamUU  ii.  a. 

I  'Id  have  thee  live.  For,  in  my  sense,  *t  is  happiness  to  die Othelh^  v.  a. 

Happy  thou  art  not ;  For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thoa  strivest  to  get  .    .    .    Moos,  for  Meat.  iii.  1. 

Here  most  end  the  story  of  my  life;  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death     .  Com,  of  Errors^  L  i. 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much Mwh  Ado^\\,  u 

Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending iL  3. 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled Mid.  N.  Drtamy  i.  1. 

How  happy  some  <^er  other  some  can  be  ! * i.  i. 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  But  she  may  learn Mor.  of  Venkty  iii.  a. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole  I     He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring TVsiw.  oftht  Shrowy  t.  i. 

And  tell  roe  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale  Blows  yon  to  Padua  hem  from  old  Verona? .    .  i.  a. 

Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  I iv.  5. 

You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good Airs  WeUyXy.  z» 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees.  Till  thou  give  )oy v.  3. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  every  roan  to  his  business x  Homy  IV.\\.i, 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down  I   Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown     .    .    .     %  Henry  IV.  xxl.  \, 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun a  Henry  VI.  it  4. 

Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life.  To  be  no  better  than  a  homdy  twain 3  Henry  VI.  il  5. 

Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days Richard  III.  i.  4. 

I  care  not,  so  much  I  aro  happy  Above  a  number Henry  VIII.  m.  i. 

Those  men  are  happy  :  and  so  are  all  are  iMar  her rv.  r. 

And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time ymlitu  Ctesar^  iL  a. 

Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier MacSeth^  i.  3. 

Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over^happy ;  On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button      Hamlet^  iL  a. 

If  it  were  now  to  die,  'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy Othello^  ii.  1. 

Hakbingbk.  —  Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger;  Bear  a  fair  preaeoce     .    Com.  of  Errort^  iii.  a. 

Swift  dragons  cut  the  doods  full  fast.  And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death Macbeth,  v.  6. 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
Harbour.  —  Loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men     Com.  of  Errors^  \.  i. 

Deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart.  Though  so  deniml  fair  harbour  in  my  house  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iL  i. 

In  thb  plainness,  Harbour  more  craft  and  reore  corrupter  ends King  Lear^  ii.  a. 

Hard.  —  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night Meas.  for  Meat.  vt.i. 

I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart MuchAdo^'ux. 

Thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good L  i. 

These  are  bonen  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep,  Not  to  see  ladies Lov^t  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth L  i. 

There  is  two  hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii  i. 
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HARD.--What  these  Christians  are,  Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  sospectl  Mtr.  rf  Vtu,  I  ]. 

By  God's  sonties, 't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit il-)* 

It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction iii>  •• 

Youniay  as  well  do  any  thing  roost  hard,  As  seek  to  soltea  that iv>  >• 

He  attendeth  here  hanl  by.  To  know  your  answer >v.  >• 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage.  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  v.  1 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year At  Vfitt  Likt  Ity  iil  3 

The  common  executioner,  Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard   .    .    .    .    iii.  s 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing Tarn,  o/tfu  SArm,  il  i 

This  is  bard  and  undeserved  measure Ail*s  Wtll,vL'i 

0  time  I  thou  must  unungle  this,  not  I ;  It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie  I   Tvtel/th  Nighty  il  2 
.  Upon  my  knee,  Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee King  7^«,  iil  i 

Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable   Richard  //•  ii*  3 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye ▼.  5 

How  ill  it  follows,  aAer  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  I    .    .  a  Henry  IV.  xs,  % 

Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit  To  his  full  height Henry  K  iil  i 

There 's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand a  Henry  VI.  iv.  s 

He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble 3  Henry  VI,  iii.  a 

What,  at  your  book  so  hard  ? v.  6 

Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  anon  he  casts  His  eye  against  the  moon  .    .    .    .     Henry  VIII.  m.t 

1  will  play  no  more  to-night ;  My  mind 's  not  on 't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me v.  1 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  Is  like  to  lay  upon  us yulius  Ceuar,  I  a 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel  I , ,    .    .    .    .      il  ^ 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once 'T  is  hard  to  reconcile MuietA^  iv.  3 

It  shall  go  hard  But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines HatmUi*  iil  i 

1  have  watched  and  travelled  hard  :  Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  *U  whistle  ICing  Lear^  il  ] 

This  hard  house  —  More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  *t  is  raised iii.  3 

Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ? iii.  < 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart CymMitu,  i.  < 

Join  gripes  with  hands  Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  ,    .    .    .    , I  < 

As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  I il  ^ 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  I iil ; 

When  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard iil  ( 

Were  you  a  woman,  youth,  I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom iii.  1 

Hard-pavourbd.  — Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  sir? Two  Gen.  ^  VerpttA,  ia. 

Would  you  not  have  me  honest?   No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hant^vourcd      As  Yen  Like  Ity  iil  j 

Harivhandbd  men  that  work  in  Athens  hers Mid.  N.  Dream^  v. 

H  ARD-HEARTBo.  ~  Men  grow  hardohearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake  .  MncA  Ado,y. 
Follow  me  no  more.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant  ....  MiJ,  H.  Dreamy  il 
Believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man  I     Love  loving  not  itself  none  other  can  .    .    .  Richard  II.  v. 

Hardimbnt.-^  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour  In  changing  hardiment      1  Henry  IV.  i. 

Hardinbss.  —  Let  us  be  worried  and  our  nation  lose  The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy  Henry  V.  i. 
Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother     .    .    .    Cymhelim^  iii 

Hardnbss.  —  1  do  agnise  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness OtkoIU^  i. 

Throw  my  heart  Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault Ant.  and  CU0.  vr. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother     .    .    .    CymMimt^  iii. 

Harb.  —  Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v 

Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt As  You  Like  It,  iv. 

The  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes,  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard  King  y0km%  il 

What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? 1  Henry  IV.  I 

The  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  I i. 

Like  a  brace  of  greyhounds  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight 3  Henry  VI,  ii 

They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters?  Trcimmd  Crtst.  iil 
He  that  trusts  to  you,  Where  he  shovk)  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares    ....     Ciniribuwi,  i 

An  old  hare  hoar.  And  an  old  hare  hoar,  Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent  .    .      Xomes  emd  yniiti,  ti 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar  Is  too  much  for  a  score.  When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent  ......       u. 

Let  tts  score  their  backs,  And  snatch  'em  npi,  as  we  take  hares,  bohiod    .    .    ,  Ami,  mmd  €£00,  iw. 
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Harb-br  AIMED.  —  A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen i  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Harb-hbarts.  —  Manhood  and  honour  Should  have  hare-hearts     ....     Tr<n.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

HarK|  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phoebus  'gins  arise Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 

Harm.  —  Tell  your  piteous  heart  There  's  no  harm  done Tempest^  i.  2. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm    Meas./ar  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm  .    .  Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  x. 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang,  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm     .    Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself ;  Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too v.  i. 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill Love's  L.  Losi^W.  x. 

Never  harm.  Nor  spell  nor  cliarm,  Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh Mid.  N.  Dream^  it.  2. 

What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  ? iii.  2. 

When  I  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  1.  ' 

Envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm     As  You  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment.  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  7am.  of  the  ShreWy  Indue,  a. 

What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me IVintet's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Alack,  alack,  fur  woe.  That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! Richard  U.  iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ;  God  forgive  thee  for  it! i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

To  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  mj'self,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know ii.  4. 

He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  oi    Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms 1  Henry  Vt.  iv.  7. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  bis  simple  truth  must  be  abused  ?  Richard  tU.  \.  3. 

None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them ii.  a. 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented  ....      ii.  a. 

And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

'T  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm ii.  3. 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuiiies  glean  out  of  this  character?  ....     Cortolanus^  ii.  i. 

Which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm  Than  so  much  loss  of  time iii.  i. 

This  tiger>footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find  The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness iii.  i. 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm.  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths .    .    .     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms,  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms iii.  5. 

I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable iv.  2. 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms.  That  he  suspects  none Am^ Lear^  i.  2. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear.  Not  fear  still  to  be  taken i.  4. 

Let  this  kiss  Repair  those  violent  harms iv.  7. 

Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt Othello^  v.  2. 

Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know,  My  idleness  doth  hatch     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves,  Beg  often  our  own  harms ii.  i. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation :  I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ....  Cymbeline^  \.  i. 
Harmful.  —  Harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is  As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it  King  John^  iii.  i. 

Lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace,  And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show v.  a. 

This  too  much  lenity  And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside 3  Henry  VL  ii.  a. 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Harmlbss.  —  Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gapingpig ;  Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat  Mer.  0/  Ven.  iv.  i. 

This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth    1  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Asthe  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down,  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went  2Henry  VI. m.  i. 

So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece,  And  next  his  throat 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Harmless  fly.  That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody.  Came  here  to  make  us  merry  Titus  A  ndron.  iii .  2. 
Harmony.  —  How  still  the  evening  is.  As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony !    .    Much  Ado.,  ii.  3. 

The  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony     .    .   Lov^s  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

The.Toice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony iv.  3. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hautnony      ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

Sudi  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls v.  i. 

This  is  The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony Tam.ofthtShreWt'\\u\. 

Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy.  And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony      .    .    .      iii.  1. 

Into  his  hands  That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony Richard  II.  \.  z. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony ii.  1. 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony? 2  Henry  VI, 'u.  x. 
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Harmony.  —  By  notes  of  household  harmony  They  quite  forget  their  low  of  liberty  3  Henry  VI.  xt.  6 

Whilst  I  sit  meditating  On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to Henry  Vlll.  iv. : 

Had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony  Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made   .    .    Titus  Andren.  iL  ^ 

But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony Hamlet^  ill  i 

My  ears  were  never  better  fed  With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony Perklet^  il ; 

With  her  sweet  harmony  And  other  chosen  attractions v.  1 

Harness.  —  Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats  .  .  .  .  Timonof  Atktnt^'x.'. 
Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack !  At  least  we  *11  die  with  harness  on  our  back  ....  Macbeth^  t.  : 
Leap  thou,  attire  and  all.  Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart Ant,  and  Cteo.vf.\ 

Harp.— His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp :  he  hath  raised  the  wall  and  houses  Tempest^  li. 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason  For  inequality Meas.  for  Aftiu.  v. 

1  framed  to  the  harp  Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well i  Henry  IV.  iii 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ;  that  is  past Richard  III.  iv. 

Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heart-strings  break tv. 

Harped.  —  For  thy  good  caution,  thanks*.  Thou  hast  harped  my  fear  aright      .    .    .   MaehetK  «»• 

Harper.  —  Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song Lovis  L.  L0sty  ▼. 

Harping.  —  Still  harping  on  my  daughter :  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first Hamlet^  il 

Harping  on  what  I  am,  Not  what  he  knew  I  was Ant.  and  C  1*0.  iii.  1 

Harpv.  —  Rather  than  hold  three  words*  conference  with  this  harpy Mmck  Ade^  ii 

Harrow. —  Most  like:  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder Hamiet^i 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul i. 

Harry.  —  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on.  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs  .  .  i  Henry  IV,  iv. 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words,  Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter    .  Henry  V.  iv. 

Harsh.  —  You  are  too  flat  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant     Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  \. 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear Tarn,  of  the  Skrett,  iii- 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style Rifkard  III.  iv. 

Bid  the  music  leave,  They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me Henry  VIII.  iv. 

To  whose  soft  seizure  The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians*  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine   ....    Coriolanms^  iv. 

Out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps Romeo  and  7niiei,  in. 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh Hamiety  iii. 

Then  murder  *s  out  of  tune.  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh OiJkellOf  y 

No  more  ado  With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple  nothing CymMine,  m 

Harshness.- Tunied  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me,  To  stubborn  harshness  Afid.  H.  Droam^  i 
Thy  tender>hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o*er  to  harshness Kiuf  Ltar^  ii 

Hart. —Here  wast  thou  bayed,  brave  hart;  Here  didst  thou  fall yulins  Cees«r,'\y 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.  The  hart  ungalled  play HamieU  i»i 

Harvest. —  It  it  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest  .  .  .  MnckAd0^\ 
Therefore,  finding  barren  practisers.  Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil  Love*i  L.  LmsL,  \\ 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man  That  the  miin  harvest  reaps  .  .  ,  As  You  Like  It^  ii 
When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest,  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  Twelfik  Nighty  ii 
There  if  I  grow,Tbe  harvest  is  your  own  Machetk^  i 

In  's  spring  became  a  harvest,  lived  in  court  — Which  rare  it  is  to  do  —  most  praised  Cymbeline., 

Haste.  —  Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  That  it  prefers  itself     .  Meas.  for  Mteu. 

Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ;  Like  doth  quit  like ^ 

Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste MieL  Ii.  Drteam, 

My  business  asketh  haste,  Andevery  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo      .    .    .     Tarn,  of  the  Skrrw^  1 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure ii 

Come  your  ways.    This  haste  hath  wings  indeed AH^sH^'ell^l 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  King  7^^^  i 

Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! Rickaret  II, 

His  designs  crave  haste,  his  h^ste  good  hope 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fier>--red  with  haste 

Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen ;  And  haste  is  needful 3  Henry  l^I.  \ 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast.  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste     Richard  ill. 

From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  1  haste  now  to  my  setting Henry  Viii,  i 

My  haste  made  me  unmannerly \ 
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Hastb.  —  And  T  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  hit  haste .      Romto  a$td  yuliet^  iv.  t. 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire  Begin  it  with  weak  straws .    .    .      yulim  Casar^  i.  3. 

What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! Macbeth^  i.  a. 

And  modest  wisdom  plucks  me  From  over-credulous  haste iv.  3* 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day    ......      ffam/ei^  i.  1. 

Farewell,  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty i.  3. 

Stayed  it  long  ?    While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred i.  3. 

The  aflair  cries  haste,  And  speed  must  answer  it OtheUoy  i.  3. 

Hasted.  —  Let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five     .    .  Mtr,  0/  Venic*^  ii.  a. 

Hasty.  —  Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose  My  sleep  my  death  ? a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

H  ASTY-FOOTBD.  —  When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  For  parting  us  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 
Hat.  —  He  wears  his  fiiith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ^fuch  Ado^'i.  i. 

There  is  no  believing  old  signs:  a'  brushes  his  hat  o*  mornings;  what  should  that  bode?  .     .     iii.  a. 

My  head  to  any  good  man's  hat,  These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn   Love's  L.  Lasty  i.  1. 

With  your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes iii.  ■• 

Some  sleeves,  some  hats,  from  yielders  all  things  catdi AKd,  N,  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Ishishead  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard? As  You  Like  It/w.  2. 

An  old  hat  and  '  the  humour  of  forty  fancies '  pricked  in  *t  for  a  feather  .    Tanu  oftht  Shrewy  iii.  a. 

A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak  I  and  a  copauin  hat ! v.  i. 

The  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart CoriolamiSy  ii.  3. 

And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn,  '  1  would  be  consul,'  says  he ii.  3* 

What,  man  1  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;  Give  sorrow  words Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

No  hat  upon  his  head :  his  stockings  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  HamUt,  ii.  1. 
Hatch.  —  A  little  from  the  right,  In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch     .    .    .     King  John^  i.  1. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time %  Henry  IV.m.  \. 

I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose  Will  be  some  danger Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Hatched.  —  Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help    ,    Lov^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Hatb.  —  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate Two  Gen.  0/ yer<ma,\.  2. 

If  she  do  frown, 'tis  not  in  hate  of  you,  But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you iii.  1. 

I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate.  For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love     Meat,  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

If  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly Mnck  Ado^  v.  1. 

I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates v.  a. 

So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity  Lovis  L.  Losty  v.  a. 

The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me.   The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do.  But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ?  .    .     .     iii.  a. 

And  superpraise  my  parts,  When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts iii.  a. 

Could  not  this  make  thee  know,  The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? iii.  a. 

, What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate?    Hate  me  !  wherefore ? iii.  3. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks!    I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian      .     .  Mer.  0/  Venicey  i.  3. 

1 11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian ii.  5. 

You  know  yourself.  Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality iii.  a. 

I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not.  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a- certain  loathing iv.  1. 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love?  —  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill?   .     iv.  1. 

Every  oflfence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. — What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ?  iv.  1. 

My  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he As  Vou  Like  //,  i.  1. 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good iii.  a. 

For  my  part,  I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not iii.  5. 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him iii.  5. 

0  strange  men  !  That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate AU^s  tVel/,  iv.  4. 

Free  from  other  misbegotten  hate Rickard  II.  i.  i. 

There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate  The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate  .    .    .  i.  i. 

Never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile  This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate i.  3- 

Changing  his  property.  Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate iii.  a. 

1  '11  hate  him  everiastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more iii.  »• 

He  that  can  do  all  in  all  With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days    .    .  Richard  III.  \.  1. 
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Hatb.  —By  heaven,  my  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate Rkhard  III.  iL  i. 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hale  thee Htury  VIII.  iii.  a. 

I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of  toads TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate,  Him  vile  that  was  your  garland  ....     Coriolanusy  i.  i. 

So  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground ii.  2. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him ii.  2. 

Talk  of  peace!  I  hate  the  word.  As  1  hate  hell Rcwuo and yuiiett  i.  \. 

Here 's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love i.  i. 

0  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate  !    O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  1 !.  1. 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate  !  Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late!  .  .  i.  5. 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ;  But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love  .  .  .  iii.  5. 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers.  He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered  Julms  Ctrsttr^  ii.  i. 

Who  neither  beg  nor  fear  Your  favours  nor  yoiu"  hate Machethy  i.  3. 

lliou  told'st  me  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate Oihellc^  i.  1. 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell-pains i.  (• 

In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear Ani.  and  CUo.  \.  %. 

1  cannot  hate  t))ee  worser  than  I  do.  If  thou  again  say  '  Yes ' ii.  S* 

Hatkd.— Heresies  that  men  do  leave  Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive  Mid  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 

The  time  viras  that  I  bated  thee.  And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love    .    .    As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  ktne  are  to  be  loved i  HettrylV.  ii.  4. 

Comes  to  no  further  use  But  to  be  known  and  hated 2  Henry  IV.'w.  \. 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind ! Timon  0/ Atkens^'w.  i. 

The  hated,  grown  to  strength,  Are  newly  grown  to  love Aui.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Hatbpul.  —  Is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln Merry  Wives^  iii.  3. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing.    And  shamed  life  a  hateful     . Meas./or  Meas.m,  \. 

Is  man  so  hateful  to  thee,  That  art  thyself  a  man? Timou  0/ Athens^'w. '^. 

O  hateful  error,  mebncholy's  child Julius  Ctesary  v.  i. 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

Bite  our  tongues,  and  m  dumb  shows  Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days iii.  1. 

My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself.  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  Romeo  and  JuHet^  ii.  3. 
Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day! iv.  5. 

0  day !  O  day !  O  hateful  day!     Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this iv.  5. 

Haters.  —  He  was  my  master  ;  and  I  wore  my  life  To  spend  upon  his  haters    .   Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  i. 
Hatbth.  —  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

He  that  can  do  all  in  all  With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Hatred. —Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit Mid.  N.  Dream^xx.x, 

Howcomes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world.  That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy?  .  .  .  .  iv.  i. 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes,  The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by  Richard  III.  i.  9. 

Your  interior  hatred.  Which  in  your  outward  actions  shows  itself L  3. 

Take  each  other's  hand ;  Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love ii.  i. 

1  will  never  more  remember  Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine h*.  z. 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred iv.  4. 

I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man,  for,  lo.  My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iL  3. 

Haunch. — A  summer  bird  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings a  Henry  IV,  iv.  4. 

Haunt.  —  One  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  will  have  me    .     Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  2. 

This  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt  Finds  tongues  in  trees As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

There  IS  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man i  Henry  I V.  n.  ^. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep Richard  III.  \.  a. 

I  Ml  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still TroL  and  Cress,  v.  10. 

We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men Romeo  and  yuliety  iii.  i. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed.  The  air  is  delicate Macbeth^  i.  6. 

Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt.  This  mad  young  man     .    .    .    Hamlet,  iv.  i. 

I  have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors Othello^  i.  i. 

She  was  here  even  now ;  she  haunts  me  in  every  place iv.  r. 

Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you iv.  i. 

Hautboy. — The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  manuon  for  him,  a  court    .    .      2  Henry  I VA\\.  t. 
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Havb.— It  oft  fells  out,  To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean  Meas.for  Mens.  iL  4. 
Art  thou  learned  ?—  No,  sir.  —Then  learn  this  of  me :  to  have,  is  to  have  .     As  You  Like  It^  v.  1. 

Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch King  John^  \.  1. 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him Richard  J 1 1,  i.  3, 

Come,  come,  have  with  you iii.  ». 

To  have  done  is  to  hang  Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail Trci.  and  Crtss.  iii.  3. 

Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.     1  have  thee  not,  and  yet  1  see  thee  still Macbetky  ii.  i. 

You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Haven.  —  1  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss    .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  x. 
All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens    Richard  II.  L  3. 

Having. —  llie  gentleman  is  of  no  having Merry  lVives/\\u  2. 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability  I  Ml  lend  you  something :  my  having  is  not  much  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 
1  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness      ....      v.  x. 

Our  content  Is  our  best  having Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Pared  my  present  havings,  to  bestow  My  bounties  upon  you iii.  a. 

The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts    .    .    .    Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  a. 

Havoc.— Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means,  Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  Mttch  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat.  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat      Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  you  should  but  hunt  With  modest  warrant Coriolanus^  iii.  i. 

Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war JmUm  Ceesar^  iii.  i. 

Hawk.  —  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch i  Henry  VI.  il  4. 

When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Hawking.  —  Without  hawking  or  spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse    ....      As  You  Like  It^  v.  3. 

Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  else,  my  lord 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Hawthorn.  — When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear   ....      Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

Hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

Through  the  i^arp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Hay.  —  Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay     .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  x. 

Good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow iv.  i. 

The  sun  shines  hot ;  and,  if  we  use  delay.  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay Macbeth^  i.  3. 

*T  was  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay  ....     King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Hazard.  — In  thelioldness  of  my  cunning,  T  will  lay  myself  in  hazard  .    .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  a. 

Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages ii.  7. 

I  *11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead ii.  7. 

f  pray  you,  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two  Before  you  hazard iii.  a. 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate  .    .    Ali*s  JVelJy  ii.  i. 

We  Ml  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake  To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard iii.  3. 

To  the  hazard  Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended IVinier's  Tale^  iii.  a. 

I  will  ease  my  heart.  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head 1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

To  set  so  rich  a  main  On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour iv.  1. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  .    .    .    .      Richard  III.  v.  4. 

You  wot  well  My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace Coriolnnus,  iv.  1. 

Give  np  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard,  From  firm  security Ani.  and  Cieo.  iii.  7. 

Hazkl-nuts. — As  brown  in  hue  As  hazel  nuts  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Hazhl-twig.  —  Like  the  hazel-twig  Is  straight  and  slender  and  as  brown  in  hue ii.  i. 

Head.  —  His  bold  head 'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept Tempest^W.  %. 

If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head ii.  a. 

While  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head iii.  a. 

There  were  such  men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts iii.  3. 

Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head :  My  charms  crack  not v.  i. 

His  experience  old ;  His  head  unmellowed.  but  his  judgement  ripe     .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down iii.  i. 

Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you Merry  Wivesy  \.  i. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait? i.  4. 

Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head ii.  i. 
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Hbao. — Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  ahoulden Meas./cr  Mtas,\.  z. 

I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly :  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  't iv.  3. 

Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head Com,  0/ Error s^  ii.  1. 

I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  inaconoe  it  too it  a. 

No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  tlian  from  hip  to  htp iii.  a. 

His  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing,  And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light  ....      v.  1. 

I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing ii.  i. 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth iii.  a. 

My  head  to  any  good  man's  hat,  These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn  Love's  L,  Lost^  i.  1. 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped     .    .      iv.  3. 

Remember  ihy  courtesy ;  I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head y.  1. 

Stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head.  And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears  .    .  Mid,  N,  Drtam^  iv.  1. 

Their  heads  are  hung  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew iv.  i. 

I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ;  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head Mer.  0/  I^omm,  ii.  a. 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven ii.  7. 

A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Riaho iii  1. 

Tellme  where  is  fancy  bred.  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? iii  a. 

I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head iv.  i. 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous.  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  .     As  You  Like  //,  jl  i. 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  oir  his  chin  worth  a  beard? iii  a. 

I  'II  write  it  straight ;  The  matter  's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart iii.  5. 

Though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  liis  heaul iv.  t. 

See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  I  Tam.  oftkeSkrtw,  I  a. 

Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair Tvul/th  Night,,  I  3. 

Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  forked  one  I    ........     Winter's  TaU^x.  2, 

Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads,  I  like  it  well King  yohn^  il  i. 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiflerency,  From  all  direction il  i. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head?    Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  ? ill  i. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache,  I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows iv.  i. 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out.  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head      .     iv.  i. 

Do  not  seek  to  stuff  My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full iv.  a. 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head Richard  //.  il  1. 

Cover  your  heads  and  mock  not  flesh  and  bk>od  With  solemn  reverence iii.  a. 

A  plague  on  thee  I  hast  thou  never  sfti  eye  in  thy  head?  canst  not  hear?      .    .    .  i  Henry  IV,  ii.  1. 

Hath  drawn  The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together iv.  4. 

In  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head v.  t. 

Not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it      ....  a  Henry  IVuz. 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down !     Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown iii.  t. 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  wiih  a  knife iii  a. 

Let  it  pry  through  the  poruge  of  the  head  Like  the  brass  cannon Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post iii  a. 

If  their  heads  had  any  intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head-pieces    .    .  iii.  7. 

Have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples ! iii  7. 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf iv.  1. 

As  the  suspect  is  great.  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head  ...  a  Henry  VI.  I  3. 
What  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones,  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  I  .  .  ii.  1. 
This  dishonour  in  thine  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  t     .....    .      ii.  3« 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point,  And  nod  their  headn! ii.  4« 

All  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together — Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles   ....     iii  1. 

Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over  your  heads iv.  8. 

He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head i  Henry  VI.  yr.  $. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  bom,  To  signify  thou  camest  to  bite  the  world  ▼.  6. 
Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot.  As  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 
Off  with  his  head  !  Now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear,  I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
The  sweetest  sleep,  and  direst-boding  dreams  That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head  ....  v.  3. 
Our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it TroL  and  Cress,  iii  a. 
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Head.  —  To  show  bare  heads  In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still  and  wonder    .    .   C^Matnts,  iii.  a. 

The  beast  With  niany  heads  butts  me  away iv.  i. 

It  argues  a  distempered  head  So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed  .    .      Ronua  and  yuiuti  ii«  3* 

Lord,  bow  my  heaid  aches!  what  a  head  have  1 1  It  beau  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces      .      it.  5. 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat iii.  1. 

Those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads     .    .      Juiiut  Cttsar^  i.  s. 

Then  you  scratched  your  head,  And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot ii.  i. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe      Macbtth,  iii.  1. 

Strange  things  1  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand :  Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned  iii.  4. 

Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Bimam  rise iv.  1. 

The  head  is  luH  more  native  to  the  heart.  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth      HamUt,  i.  a. 

Once  methought  It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion i.  3. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head i.  5. 

No  hat  upon  his  head :  his  stockmgs  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  ...      ii.  i. 

And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,  He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous ii.  1. 

With  hu  head  over  his  shoulder  turned,  He  seemed  to  find  his  «ay  without  his  eyes     ...      ii.  t. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  At  his  heels  a  stoue iv.  s* 

And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  Fallen  on  the  inventors*  heads v.  a. 

He  that  has  a  house  to  put 's  head  in  has  a  good  head-piece King  Ltar^  iii.  a. 

Your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedoess W.  4. 

Milk-livered  roan  I  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  %vrongs iv.  a. 

Melhinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head iv.  6. 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name iv.  6. 

Are  you  there  with  me  ?   No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ? iv.  6. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot v.  3. 

Theveryheadandfrontofmyoffei-ding  Hath  this  extent,  no  more t?M//&,  I  3. 

Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  beads  touch  heaven  .    .    .  i.  j. 

The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders i.  3. 

Abandon  all  remorse ;  On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate iii.  3. 

Boklness  be  my  friend !    Arm  me.  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! Cymbtlhu^  i.  6. 

HsAD-piBCS.  —  He  that  has  a  house  to  put 's  head  in  has  a  good  head-piece  .    .    .  King  Lear^  iii.  a. 

Hbadstrong  liberty  is  lashed  %nth  woe Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

Hbai„ —What  «x)und  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees? Othello,  u.^. 

Health.  —  Sweet  health  and  feir  dejires  consort  your  grace  ! Lovi^s  L.  Lostt'n.  i. 

A  beard,  Csir  health,  and  honesty;  With  three-fold  love  1  wish  you  all  these  three    ....      v.  a. 

Health  shall  live  free  and  sickness  fireely  die AU^s  IVoll^W.  i. 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed  Than  most  have  of  his  age    .    .  1ViMtet*s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Even  in  the  insUnt  of  repair  and  health.  The  fit  is  strongest King  Jokn,  iii.  4. 

Hn  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now i  Henry  jy.U.  i. 

The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices  Lean  on  your  health i  Honry  IV.'x.  \. 

You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season :  For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill .    .    .    .      iv.  a. 

She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food ;  Such  are  the  poor,  in  health iv.  4. 

For  God  doth  know  how  many  now  in  health  Shall  drop  their  blood Henry  V.  i.  a. 

A  letter  for  me !  it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years' health Coriolanus,\\.  i. 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  .     Jnlius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

I  am  not  well  in  heahh,  and  that  is  all ii.  i. 

Were  he  not  in  health.  He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it ii.  i. 

I  shall  forget  myself ;  Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  farther iv.  3. 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  And  health  on  both ! Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Find  her  disease,  And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health v.  3. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  i  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Hkalth-civikc  —  To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  healtlv^ving  air  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 
Hkalthy.— Not  as  one  woukl  say,  healthy :  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow  Mens. /or  Afros,  i.  a. 
Hrap.  —  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  knowledge  ?      .    ...  As  Vou  Lihe  It,  i.  a. 

They  have  engrossed  and  piled  up  The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold   2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  )ewels Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Hbak.  —  Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending .    Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
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Hear. -<  As  you  hear  of  me,  80  think  of  me 3fucA  AtUthr.  i. 

Sleep  I  now  and  ihink  I  hear  all  this  ?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss?    Cam.  of  Err.  ii.  a. 

I  love  to  hear  him  lie,  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy Love's L.  Lost^  \.  i. 

To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately ;  or  to  forbear  both i  i. 

For  aughl  that  I  could  ever  read,  Could  ever  hear  by  Ule  or  history    .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not ;  1  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  Mer.  of  Venke^  i.  a. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music v.  i. 

Yet  words  do  well  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear     .    .    At  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply  Without  a  tongue ICing  JoAn^  iii.  3. 

I  never  longed  to  hear  a  word  till  now Richard  II.  v.  3. 

You  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease  you i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Your  humble  patience  pray,  Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play      ....      Henry  V.  Prol. 

Speak,  my  lord ;  For  we  will  hear,  note  and  believe  in  heart i.  a. 

I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much ,    .    .    .    .  Henry  VIII.  \.  a. 

What  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear Jnliut  Ceesar,  \.  3. 

A  time  Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things i-  2. 

He  hears  no  music  ;  Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself     .    .La. 

Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear iii.  a. 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth,  Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk Macbeih^  ii.  i. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  :  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  hell ii.  i. 

Hbard.  —  O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ?      .    .    .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  it  i. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen Mid.  N.  Dreamt  iv.  i. 

This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard.  —  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ....      v.  i. 

Out  of  these  convertites  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned    .    .     A$  You  Like  It,  y.  4. 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? Tarn.  0/ the  Skrrw,  \.  t. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? .    .  i.  a. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field,  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  ? i.  a. 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing ii.  i. 

Worse  than  the  great'st  infection  That  e'er  was  heard  or  read IVinter't  Tale,  i.  2. 

Have  you  beheld,  Or  have  yon  read  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? King^  Joknx  iv.  3. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Master  Shallow x  Heniy  IV.'vix.  \. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage.  And  then  is  heard  no  more    ....    Macbeth,  v.  5. 

So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it Hafniet,  i.  1. 

I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  eiKMigh iii  i. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  Othello,  L  3. 
Hbarbr.— Thou  wilt  be  a  k>ver  presently,  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words     Much  Ado,i.  i. 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused  Of  every  hearer iv.  t. 

That  loose  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools Love's  L.  Lost,  ▼.  a. 

And  makes  them  stand  Like  wonder-wounded  hearers Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Hbarinu.  ~  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished Love's L.  Lost,  n,  t. 

Warble,  child ;  nuke  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing iii  i. 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense.  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  Mid.  M  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward.  —  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward  v.  a. 

Which  of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ?     .    .    2  Henry  IV.  Indue 

Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing :  and,  to  bear  *em.  The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load  Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing  ....     Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing  To  what  1  shall  unfold Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing.  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense  Cymbeline^  iii.  2. 
Hbarsb.  — Set  down  your  honourable  iMd,  If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse  Richard  III.  i.  a. 
Hbarsed.  —  Would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin !  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  i. 
Heart. — O,  the  cry  did  knock  Against  my  very  heart  I Tempest,  \.  t. 

Tell  your  piteous  heart  There 's  no  harm  done i.  2. 

My  heart  bleeds  To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to i.  a. 

Set  all  hearts  i*  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear i.  2. 

Awake,  deau"  heart,  awake  I  thou  bast  sl^  well ;  Awake  I x.  x 
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Hbabt.  ->  The  very  instant  that  I  taw  yon,  did  My  heart  fly  to  yoor  aeryioB     .    .    .   TVi^j/,  V.l  i. 

With  a  heart  as  willing  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom iii.  x. 

Here's  my  hand. —And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't iii.  i. 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  Uver iv.  x. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought Tvw  Gen,  of  Vtrona,  i.  i. 

Uuw  angeriy  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown.  When  inward  }oy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  I    .    .    .  i.  a. 

Sweet  lines!  sweet  life  1   Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart 1.3. 

His  thoughts  immaculate,  His  tears  pure  messei^^ers  sent  from  his  heart .ii.  7. 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth ii.  7. 

Blessing  ofyour  heart,  you  brew  good  ale iii.  i. 

If  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth,  You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice  ...     iv.  3. 

I  have  heard  thee  say  No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart iv.  3. 

A  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands  . iv.  3. 

I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la !  wkh  my  heart Merry  fVivest  l  t. 

The  best  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ii.  2. 

Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose ii.  2. 

My  heart  is  ready  to  cradc  with  impatience ii.  a. 

Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue iiL  i. 

A  woman  would  run  through  fire  aiid  water  for  such  a  kind  heart iii.  4. 

Yon  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart iv.  3. 

Though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders     ....      v.  5. 

The  valiant  heart  is  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade M€«u,/or  Meas.  ii.  i- 

Go  to  your  bosom ;  Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know ii.  2. 

And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  sweUing  evil  Of  my  concqition ii.  4< 

0  heavens !    Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart  ? ii.  4. 

1  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient iv.  3. 

Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  stitl  Attomeyed  at  your  service v.  i. 

So  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart  That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy     ...      v.  i. 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart Com.  0/  Errors^  iii.  1. 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted ;  Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint     .     iii.  a. 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart,  My  food,  my  fortune iii.  2. 

•    If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel iii.  2. 

What  observation  madest  thou  in  this  case  Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ^     .    .    .  iv.  2. 

My  tongue,  ihotigh  not  ray  heart,  shall  have  his  will iv.  2. 

'My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse iv.  2. 

One  whose  hsird  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ;  A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough      ...  iv.  2. 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still  and  turn  witch iv.  4. 

Would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart Much  Adoy  i.  1. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart i.  i. 

In  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart,  And  uke  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force  .    .  .  i.  i. 

Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ii.  i. 

I  gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one ii.  i. 

My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  her  heart ii.  i. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  sttiff iii.  i. 

I  will  requite  thee.  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand iii.  i. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clai;^)^ iii.  2. 

What  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks iii.  2. 

I  think  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  deamess  of  heart iii- a. 

God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire ! iii- 4* 

Indeed  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking iii- 4- 

In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging iii  4. 

If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed  About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart !     .  iv.  i. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart,  And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors  v.  i. 

I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes v.  2. 

A  miracle !  here  *s  our  own  hands  against  our  hearts v.  4. 

That  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels    . v.  4. 

Yon  shall  be  so  received  As  you  sliall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart .    .    .  Lov^t  L.  Losi^  ii.  1. 
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he  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes,  Deceive  me  not  now   Lov4?t  L.  LoH,  il  t. 

e  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed,  Proud  with  his  form ii- 1- 

ident !  learn  her  by  heart.  —  By  heart  and  in  heart iil  1. 

love  her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her iu.  1. 

love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her iil  >• 

^ou  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her iii.  1. 

me's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part,  We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart   iv.  i. 
I*  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died :  And  so  may  you  ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long    .     v.  1. 

rthy  lord  1    A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue v-  >• 

Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye v.  2. 

lat  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me MUL  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

ve-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow,  As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts   .     il  i. 

Iraw  not  iron,  for  my  heart  Is  true  as  steel il  1. 

1  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both :  One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth  il  >• 

0  yours  is  knit  So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it ill. 

(  art,  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart ii.  s. 

serpent  eat  my  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cmd  ^ftty il  >■ 

igh  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty iu-  a. 

lise  my  parts,  When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts iil  s. 

erries  moulded  on  one  stem  ;  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart      .    .     iil  a- 
( not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was  iv.  1. 

1  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts ! v.  u 

I  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  tliat  creeps  on  floor v.  i. 

rather  heat  with  wine  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans  Mer.  0/  Vinkt^  1 1. 

with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart x-V 

are  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth !  i>.  << 

e,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  tome it  2^ 

ieved  a  heart  To  take  a  tedious  leave ii.  r 

e  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit iii.  1. 

e  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? .     iii-  ** 

>wards,  whose  liearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand ! iii.  » 

k  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men iii-  2' 

bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint iv.  r 

d  in  the  hearts  of  kings.  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself iv- c 

ir  my  heart  deny  it  him v.  1 

is  your  false  heart  of  truth v.  c 

beloved,  and  indeed  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  tv-orld  ...      As  You  Lik*  //,  i.  i 

Dugh  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart i-  a 

1  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man*s  apparel it.  4 

is  she  of  ?— Just  as  high  as  my  heart iti.  3 

I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  cleiin  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart   ....     iii.  3 

f  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt iii.  j 

executioner,  Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard    ....    iii.  ; 
wn  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ;  And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  iii.  j 

:raight;  The  matter 'sin  my  head  and  in  my  heart iii.  j 

laid  apart,  Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ? iv.  1 

!s  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf  I t.  j 

heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  claws  of  a  lion y.\ 

ot  rated  from  the  heart Tarn,  o/tht  SkrtWy  i. 

9  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! iv.  ; 

ill  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart.  Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break     ...      iv.  : 

itions  and  our  hearts  Should  well  agree  with  our  externa]  parts v.  1 

:reat,  my  reason  haply  more,  To  bandy  word  for  word v. ; 

table  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  ffivour AWs  WeU^'\. 

their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one L 

iie  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart i. 

way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent ii. 
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Hbart.— But  the  boldness  of  his  hand*  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to  AU^slVgU,  iii.  a. 

My  heart  b  heavy  and  mine  age  is  weak  ;  Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak      iii.  4. 

My  mother  told  me  )ii8t  how  he  would  woo,  As  if  she  sat  in 's  heart iv.  a. 

If  my  heart  were  great,  *T  would  burst  at  this iv.  3. 

Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorned  to  serve  Humbly  called  mistress v.  3. 

So  wears  she  to  him.  So  swrays  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart Twtl/tk  Nighty  ii.  4. 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone  And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out   ....     iii.  4. 

One  that  indeed  physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearu  fresh WinUt's  TaU^  L  1. 

My  heart  dances  ;  But  not  for  joy  :  not  joy \,  %. 

I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo,  With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart t.  2. 

Do 't  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ;  Do 't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own i.  a. 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add,  *T  is  pity  she  *s  not  honest iL  1. 

\    Woe  the  while  I  O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it,  Break  too  t iii  a. 

Weep  I  cannot.  But  my  heart  bleeds iii.  3. 

I  am  no  fighter :  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way iv.  3. 

A  merry  heairt  goes  all  the  day.  Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a iv.  3. 

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take  Your  mind  from  feasting iv.  4. 

The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  packed  and  locked  Up  in  my  heart iv.  4. 

Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together  Affliction  alters iv.  4. 

So  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart .      v.  a. 

I  would  (ain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood v.  2. 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's King  Johu^  i.  1. 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  lieart  And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine ii.  i. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand.  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love   ....      ii.  i. 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  I  And  quartered  in  her  heart  1 it.  1. 

Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend !  He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart  I  .    .    .    .      iv.  1. 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears,  Being  an  ordinary  inundation v.  a. 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  burned v.  7. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by.  Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered    ...      v.  7. 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage Richard  II.  I  3. 

Even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes  I  see  thy  grieved  heart i.  3. 

When  the  tongue's  oflfice  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart     .    .  i.  3. 

Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  ukest  for  pleasure.  —  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so  .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

My  heaut  disdained  that  my  tongue  Should  so  profane  the  word i.  4. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearu  With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy L  4. 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts.  And  prick  my  tender  patience ii.  1. 

My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence,  Ere  't  be  disburdened iL  i. 

The  commons  hath  he  pilled  whh  grievous  taxes,  And  quite  lost  their  hearts ii.  1. 

The  nobles  hath  he  fined  For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts ii.  i. 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again ii.  a. 

Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee ii.  3. 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared :  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold      .    .     til.  a. 

With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than  steel iii.  2. 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that  sting  my  heart  I iii.  a. 

Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?    I  Ml  give  thee  scope  to  beat iii.  3. 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man iii.  3. 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love  Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy     .    .     iii.  3. 

Your  heart  is  up,  I  know.  Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low iii.  3. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight.  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief  .    .     iii.  4. 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart.  Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point    ....     iv.  i. 

Your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears iv.  i. 

Must  we  part?  —  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart  from  heart v.  1. 

One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part  *,  Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart  v.  1. 

Read  not  my  name  there ;  My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand v.  3. 

Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart v.  3. 

He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied  ;  We  pray  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside  v.  3. 

Thine  eye  begins  to  speak ;  set  thy  tongue  there ;  Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear   v.  3. 
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Hb\rt.— I  would  thou  wert  the  man  That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart    Richard  11.  v.  4, 
The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart ...     t.  5. 

What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart  shall  say ' v.  $. 

I  will  ease  my  heart,  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head \  Henry  IV,  \,  y 

Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you  I     .    .    .    .      ii.  4. 

Marry,  And  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart iti.  1. 

Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts iii.  a. 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart iil  2. 

I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent iii.  3. 

A  braver  place  In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself iv.  i. 

With  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads iv.  a. 

Fare  thee  well,  great  heart!     Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  mudi  art  thou  shrunk ! v.  4. 

As  good  as  heart  can  wish a  Henry  IV,  L  i. 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart L  3. 

Your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire ii.  4. 

Why,  that 's  well  said ;  a  good  heart  *s  worth  gold i».  4. 

If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst,  —  well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself ii.  4, 

It  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  .    .* iil  a. 

By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart iii.  2. 

I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on  !  And  wear  it  in  my  heart v.  a. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  What  mightst  thou  do! Henry  V,  ii.  Prol. 

Thou  hast  spoke  the  right :  His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate ii.  i. 

We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence  That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  otirt     .    .    .      ii.  3. 

And  do  serve  you  With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  teal ii.  a. 

When  he  shall  see  our  army,  He  'II  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear iii.  5. 

A  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty iii.  6. 

All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart :  never  came  any  from  mine  that  might  ofFend     .     iv.  8. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart,  Unpruned  dies v.  2. 

A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  or  rather  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon  ....      v.  a. 

Having  neither  the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me v.  a. 

My  heart  and  handn  thou  hast  at  once  subdued i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Hear  how  dying  Saltsbuiy  doth  groan  I    It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged i.  4. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,  A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court iii.  2. 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life.  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  ! ....   a  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content i.  1. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart  And  dimmed  mine  eyes i.  1. 

Let  not  his  smoothing  words  Bewitch  your  hearts i.  1. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart !  When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony?  .    .      ii.  i. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief ii.  3. 

1  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ;  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn   ...      ii.  4. 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted iii.  v. 

Unhurthens  with  his  tongue  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart iii.  1. 

My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief,  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes iii.  i. 

I  look  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck,  A  heart*  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds iii.  a. 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart.  And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles    .     iii.  3. 
What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  I    Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just   \\\.  2. 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company! iii.  a. 

Be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell iv.  7. 

Unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts.  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart  ....      v.  i. 
Even  at  this  sight  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone :  and  while  't  is  mine,  It  shall  be  stony  ...      v.  2. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile,  And  cry  '  Content '  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart    .     iii.  2. 
What  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours,  fair  queen  ?  —  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped  joys      iii.  3. 

Cursed  be  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it !  - Richard  III.  i.  2. 

My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak 1.2. 

How  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger,  Even  so  thy  breast  endoseth  my  poor  heart     .    .    .    .  i.  2. 
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Hbart.  —  Perhaps  May  move  yoar  hearts  to  pity,  if  yon  mark  him Richard  III,  L  j. 

My  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate ;  And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love    .    .  ii.  i. 

Which,  God  he  knows.  Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart iii.  i. 

Attended  to  their  sugared  words.  But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts iii.  i. 

We  know  each  other's  faces,  But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine.  Than  I  of  yours  iii.  4. 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart iii.  4. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  iace  By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  ? iii.  4. 

Though  what  they  do  impart  Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart iv.  4. 

With  pure  heart's  love.  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts iv.  4. 

Why  look  you  so  sad  ?  —  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks v.  3. 

Cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed :  God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side  v.  3. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  boaom :  Advance  our  sundards v.  3. 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze  Allegiance  ia  them ....  Hemy  VIII.  L  2. 

Your  heart  Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride ii.  4. 

In  sweet  music  b  such  act,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart iii.  i. 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts iii.  i. 

I  would  't  were  something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on 's  heart!    ....  iii.  2. 

Since  I  had  my  office,  I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart iii.  2. 

As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you.  My  heart  dropped  love iii.  2. 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee iii.  2. 

When  my  heart.  As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain Trot,  and  Crest,  i.  1. 

Ponr'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart  Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice    .    .  .  i.  1. 

Though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear,  Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear  .  i.  2. 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ;  And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose  iii.  2. 

Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart iii.  2. 

0  heart,  heavy  heart,  Why  sigh *st  thou  without  breaking? iv.  4. 

1  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself,  That  there 's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart iv.  4. 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free ;  For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows  iv.  5. 

With  most  divine  integrity.  From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome iv.  5. 

One  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ;  But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see v.  2. 

Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart.  An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong v.  a. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the  heart :  The  effect  doth  operate  another  way  .  v.  3. 

To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,  And  make  bold  power  look  pale Coriolatms,  i.  i. 

A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart,  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  1 ii.  i. 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time.  But  hearts  for  the  event ii.  1. 

He  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts ii.  2. 

Convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour ii.  2. 

The  wisdom  of  their  choitt  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart ii.  3. 

He  has  it  now,  and  by  his  looks  methinks  'T  is  warm  at 's  heart ii.  3. 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds ii.  3. 

Why,  had  your  bodies  No  heart  among  you  ? ii.  3* 

A  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours,  But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger  To  better  vantage   .  iii.  a. 

Not  by  your  own  instruction.  Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you iii.  2. 

Correcting  thy  stout  heart.  Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling  iii.  2. 

Must  I  with  base  tongue  give  my  noble  heart  A  lie  that  it  must  bear  ?     ........  iii.  2. 

I  mock  at  death  With  as  big  heart  as  thou iii.  2. 

Chide  me  no  more.    I  '11  mountebank  their  loves.  Cog  their  hearts  from  them iii.  2. 

Then  he  speaks  What 's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there  which  looks  With  us  to  break  bis  neck  iii.  3. 

Here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  I  Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  I     ....  iii.  3. 

With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible  The  heart  that  conned  them iv.  i. 

It  would  undog  my  heart  Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't iv.  2. 

Friends  now  fast  siaom.  Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart iv.  4. 

A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge  Thine  own  particular  wrongs iv.  5. 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy iv.  5. 

More  dances  my  rapt  heart  Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw iv.  5. 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comforts v.  3. 

Pages  blushed  at  him  and  men  of  heart  Looked  wondering  each  at  other v.  6. 
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Hbart.  —  Measnreless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart  Too  great  for  what  contains  it   Corio!ntnih  ▼.  (*> 
That  has  thus  lovingly  reserved  The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart   .    .     Titus  Andr<m,\.  x. 

But  b^  your  heart  to  them  As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain il  ]. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  .  .  Romeo  and  yttliet,  i  4. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now?  forswear  it,  sight!  For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night  .  .  i-  s* 
The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft il  4^ 

0  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face  !   Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?    .    .    .    .    iil  s. 

My  heart  is  full  of  woe;  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me iv.  5. 

When  groping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound.  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress iv.  5. 

Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance  All  sorts  of  hearts     .    .    .    Timon  o/AthenSy\.\. 

He  outgoes  The  very  heart  of  kindness L  1. 

What  a  beggar  his  heart  is,  Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good * ...  i.  2. 

1  take  all  and  your  several  visitations  So  kind  to  heart 1 1. 

Friendship 's  full  of  dregs :  Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs i-  s- 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given  ...  ii.  2. 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love,  And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing     .    .     ii.  a. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart,  It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ? iii.  i. 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart,  To  bring  it  into  danger Hi.  S- 

Brought  low  by  his  own  heart.  Undone  by  goodness ! iv.  1. 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men  At  duty iv.  3. 

Lend  me  a  fool's  heart  and  a  woman's  eyes,  And  I  MI  beweep  these  comforts ▼.  i< 

You  worse  than  senseless  things !   O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  ....      JmIxms  Cttsar^  I  i. 

With  lusty  sineriv-8,  throwing  it  aside  And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy it 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease  Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves     .    .    .  i-  3' 

He  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts .'\.y 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  heart it  i< 

By  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake  The  secrets  of  my  heart   . il  1 

They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast ii.  a 

C;csar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart,  If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear  ....  ii.  * 
That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Cxsar,  The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  I  .    .    .      ii.  s 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation il  3 

O  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side,  Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  ! .    .      it  4 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is! ii.  4 

We  will  g^ce  his  heels  With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome  ........     iil  1 

Our  hearts  Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in  With  all  kind  love iil  1 

,    My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar,  And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me    .    .    .     iil  i 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage til  j 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms,  Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart     iii.  i 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts:  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is iil] 

Pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going iii.  ] 

Must  I  endure  all  this?  — All  this!  ay,  more:  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break iv.  j 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas iv.  ] 

A  heart  Dearer  than  Plutus*  mine,  richer  than  gold iv.  | 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart iv.  1 

My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge iv.  ] 

My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life  I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me v.  { 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs.  Against  the  use  of  nature Maehetk,  I ; 

Let  us  speak  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other i. ; 

Let  me  infold  thee  And  hold  thee  to  my  heart l 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know i. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white il : 

O  horror,  horror,  horror  I    Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  I il 

That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart  Courage  to  make 's  love  known it 

Make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts,  Disguising  what  they  are iil 

'T  would  have  angered  any  heart  alive  To  hear  the  men  deny 't iil 

My  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  if  your  art  Can  tell  so  much iv. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I iv. 
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Hbart.  —The  rerjr  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand  ....  Macbith^  iv.  i. 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whbpers  the  o'erfranght  heart  and  bids  it  break iv.  3. 

Let  grief  Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enmge  it      .    .    .    '. iv.  3. 

What  a  sigh  is  there !    The  heart  is  sorely  charged v.  i. 

I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body v.  1. 

The  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear v.  3. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not v.  3. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart v.  3. 

None  serve  ^hith  him  but  constrained  things  Whose  hearts  are  absent  too v.  4. 

For  this  relief  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cold.  And  I  am  sick  at  heart Hamlet^  i.  1. 

It  us  befitted  To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief i.  a. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth     .    .    .    .  i.  2. 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient,  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled i.  a. 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition  Take  it  to  heart  ? i.  a. 

I  shall  the  effea  of  this  good  lesson  keep,  As  watchman  to  my  heart i.  3. 

How  say  jrou,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think  it  ? 1.5. 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursing ii.  a. 

With  variable  objects  shall  expel  This  something>setOed  matter  in  his  heart iii.  i. 

I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart iii.  2. 

You  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery     .    .    .    .     iii.  a. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  ;  let  not  ever  The  soul  of  Nero  enter  thn  firm  bosom     ....     iii.  2. 
Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe  I    iii.  3. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall,  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff iii.  4. 

Thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain.  —  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it iii.  4. 

Hems,  and  beats  her  heart ;  Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt iv.  5. 

You  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend iv.  7. 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart.  That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth    ....     iv.  7. 

Are  you  like  a  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart  ? iv.  7. 

Thoa  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all 's  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter v.  2. 

Ifthoudidst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart.  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile v.  2. 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart   Good  night,  sweet  prince v.  a. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in? i.  a. 

Drew  from  my  heart  all  love.  And  added  to  the  gall i.  4. 

O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked,  is  cracked  I ii.  1. 

This  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws.  Or  ere  I  Ml  weep ii.  4. 

1  have  one  part  in  my  heart  That 's  sorry  yet  for  thee iii.  a. 

Set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array iii.  4. 

Falaeof  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand:  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth iii.  4. 

Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? iii.  6. 

Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart,  And  not  from  one  opposed iii.  7. 

I  *11  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Ere  I  taste  bread v.  3. 

Ifmy  speech  offend  a  noble  heart,  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice v.  3. 

My  best  spirits  are  bent  To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak,  Thou  liest v.  3. 

With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart v.  3. 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I  Did  hate  thee  or  thy  father  ! v.  3. 

List  a  brief  tale:  And  when*  t  is  told,  O  that  my  heart  would  burst  I v.  3. 

But  his  flawed  heart,  Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support  I v.  3. 

In  forms  and  visages  of  duty.  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves    ....  Othello^  i.  1. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern i.  i. 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at i.  1. 

Found  good  means  To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart i.  2. 

I  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear i.  3. 

Give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart  Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart  I  would  keep     i.  3* 

My  heart's  subdued  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord i.  3. 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking ii.  i. 

Let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it ii.  f. 
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Heart.  —  They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule  .    OikeUot  \\\.  3. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands ;  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts     .......     iit.  4. 

It  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful  Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts iti.  4. 

No,  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand it.  1. 

There,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart,  Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life    .    .    .     iv.  3. 

To  the  state  This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate v.  2. 

Would  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  shouldst  know  There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt      .    Ant.  and  Clto.  i.  3. 

But  my  full  heart  Remains  in  use  with  you i.  3. 

'T  is  sweating  labour  To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart L  3. 

His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. —Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence i.  5. 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts  With  an  unslipping  knot ii.  2. 

The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves  And  sway  our  great  designs  I il  a. 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only ii.  '2. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot  Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number  I    iil  2. 

Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  lieart,  nor  can  Her  heart  inform  her  tongue iit.  2. 

Command  what  cost  Your  heart  has  mind  to '. iii.  4. 

Thou  knew'st  too  well  My  heart  wasto  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings iii.  11. 

M  I  be  so,  From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail iii.  13. 

A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain  Restores  his  heart iii.  13. 

Throw  my  heart  Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault iv.  9. 

The  hearts  That  spanieled  roe  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave  Their  wishes iv.  12. 

At  fast  and  loose.  Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  losa iv.  12. 

The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep  The  battery  from  my  heart iv.  14. 

Let  me  lament,  With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts v.  1. 

I1ie  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart  Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle v.  i. 

I  do  feel.  By  the  rebound  <A  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  at  root v.  2. 

Even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart  Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully .    .  CymbeHme^  i.  6. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him  ;  Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his i.  6. 

Take  it,  and  hit  The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart iii.  4. 

Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more  Be  stomachers  to  my  heart iiL  4. 

Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  hearts ▼.3. 

That  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  deq>ise  .    PtrkUs^  ii.  3. 

You,  and  your  lady.  Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness ! iii.  3. 

All  the  grace,  Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place  Of  general  wonder  ....     iv.  Gower. 

Hbart-achb.— And  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache Hamlet^  \\\,  x. 

HKART-BtxK>D.  —  No  balm  Can  cure  but  his  heart-blood  Which  breathed  this  poison  Richard  II.  L  1. 

Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work »  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul ....  Troi.  tutd  Crets.  iii.  1. 
Hbart-brsak.  —  Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart*break  .  .  .  Merry  Wivest  v.  3. 
Heart-burnbd.  —  I  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after  .  .  Mnch  Ado,  ii.  1. 
Heart-burning.  —  In  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty  Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 
Hearth.  —  Let  me  but  stand ;  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth Coriolanus,  iv.  s* 

This  extremity  Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth iv.  5. 

Heart-hardening. —Thou  hast  oA  beheld  Heart-hardening  spectacles iv.  1. 

Hbart-hbavinbss.— More  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness  As  You  Like  It^  v.  a. 
Hbart's-basb.— What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy !  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Heart-sorrow. —  Nothing  but  heart-sorrow  And  a  clear  life  ensuing Tempest^vL  z. 

H&ART-sTRiNCs.  —  So  fiUse  that  he  grieves  my  very  heart-strings     .    .      Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  iv.  3. 

Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heart-strings  break Richard  III.  \yr.  ^, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings,  I  'Id  whistle  her  off OtIuUo,  iil  3. 

Heat.  —  Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  il  4. 

That  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw   Merry  Wives^  iil  5. 

Both  in  the  heat  of  blood.  And  lack  of  tempered  judgement  afterward     .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

In  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty Love* s  L.  Lost,  \.  x. 

Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost :  Then,  farewell  heat,  and  welcome  frost  I     .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  roads  him Twelfth  Night,  t.  5. 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  cooditioo,  That  nothing  can  allay Kitig  John,  iii.  1. 
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Hbat.  —  Or  waHow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  Richard  IT.  L  3. 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood,  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 
Watched  the  winter's  night.  Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat    ....  3  Henry  VL  v.  7. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot  That  it  do  singe  yourself Henry  VIU.  i.  i. 

A  &int  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins,  That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  Romeo  &*  ynliei,  iv.  3. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  Sprinkle  cool  patience HamUi,  iii.  4. 

0  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  I  tears  seven  times  salt.  Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  I  iv.  5. 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cursed  By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness  .  AVn^  Lear^  v.  3. 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  —  the  young  affects  In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction      Otkelio,  i.  3. 

1  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relnme v.  3. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages Cytnbeline^  iv.  2. 

Hbatk. — Why  Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way  With  such  prophetic  greeting?  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Hbavb-  —  This  shoulder  was  ordained  so  thick  to  heave  ;  And  heave  it  shall      .    .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

There  's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves Hamlet^  iv.  1. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth King  Lear^  i.  1. 

Heaven. — Thou  didst  smile,  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven Tempest,  \,  r. 

Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven?  —  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee ii.  a. 

Heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her.  That  she  might  admired  be      .    .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

Whoby  repentance  is  not  satisfied  Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth v.  4. 

No  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance  Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts  I iii.  3. 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state  ;  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate  v.  5. 

I  will  muse  no  further.     Master  Fenton,  Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days!      ...      v.  5. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do,  Not  light  them  for  themselves!  .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  1. 

The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes  ! i.  i. 

Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces  I ii.  a. 

I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency ! ii.  3. 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  To  our  gross  selves?   ....      ii.  2. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  ........      ii.  a. 

With  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you ii>  a. 

True  prayers  That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there  Ere  sun-rise ii.  2. 

Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven  as  we  love  it.  But  as  we  stand  in  fear ii.  3. 

Heaven  in  my  mouth.  As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ii.  4* 

Their  saucy  sweetness  that  do  coin  heaven's  image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid ii.  4- 

'T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth ii-  4- 

You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  funaion iii.  2. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear  Should  be  as  holy  as  severe iii.  2. 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort ! iv.  2. 

'T  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides !    Dispatch  it  presently iv.  3. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath v.  1. 

What  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

There  's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky    .    .      ii.  i. 

Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ?    Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad  or  well-advised  ?   ....      ii.  2. 

My  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim iii.  a. 

To  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight  I  I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven !  .    .    .      iv.  4. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun  That  will  not  be  deep-searched    .     .    .   Lov^s  L,  Lost,  i.  i. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star i.  x. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven  :  God  grant  us  patience ! i*  i. 

Pardon  love  this  wrong.  That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue iv.  2. 

What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow? iv.  3. 

And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well iv.  3. 

The  voitt  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony iv.  3. 

The  moon,  Kke  to  a  silver  bow  New-bent  in  heaven Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

What  grac^  in  my  love  do  dwell,  That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell ! i.  1. 

I  Ml  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  To  die  upon  the  hand  t  love  so  well ii.  i. 

The  poet*8  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven   v.  i. 

But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  band  of  heaven Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 
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For  the  hearens,  ronse  up  a  brave  mind,*  says  the  fiend*  '  and  run '  M«r.  0/  Venice^  H.  s. 

or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  termSf  gone  to  heaven ii.  a. 

1  thy  thoughts  are  witness iL  6. 

kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven ii.  7- 

s  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven iii.  5. 

h  a  blessing  in  his  lady.  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth iil  s 

he  do  not  mean  it,  then  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven iii.  5. 

'  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It  drc^peth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven iv.  t. 

the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold v.  i. 

\  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality    ...      As  Vom  Like  It,  ii.  f 

en  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  them ii.  S 

I  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune ii.  7 

our  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fosting,  for  a  good  man's  love iii.  s 

!re  mirth  in  heaven,  When  earthly  things  made  even  Atone  together t.  4 

ise  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour  I Tarn,  ti/"  f  A*  Skrtw,  Indue  2 

heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field,  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?    .    .Is 
do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty,  As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face?   iv.  5 

es  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven Al/*i  IVell,  I  i 

(resumption  in  us  when  The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men ii.  1 

on  of  her  last  breath,  and  uow  she  sings  in  heaven iv.  } 

lent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on  you  1    .    .    .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i 

B  the  countess :  now  heaven  walks  on  earth v.  t 

leaven  sees  earth  and  earth  sees  heaven 1VitiUf*s  TmU,  1 2 

bought  over  By  each  particular  star  in  heaven i.  2 

IS  themselves  Do  strike  at  my  injustice iii-  2 

IS  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry  And  fi^wn  upon  's iil  3 

r  The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamour  1 iii.  ] 

tieavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil  —  With  them  forgive  yourself v.  1 

n  your  ear,  Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  sliall  hear  ....    Kit%g  ToAm,  i.  1 

crysul  beads  heaven  shall  be  bribed  To  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  you     .    .     ii  I 

(trous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth  I il  1 

strous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth  !    Call  not  me  slanderer  I ill 

Qs'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent  Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven    ...      ii. 

vow,  First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  performed  I iii. 

be  doom  Forethought  by  heaven  I iii. 

Iiat  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven iii. 

all  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven  I  shall  not  know  him iii- 

I  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out.  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head  .    .     iv. 

-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish.  Is  wasteful iv. 

last  account  'twist  heaven  and  earth  Is  to  be  made iv. 

Ice  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! iv. 

le  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm,  Is  fled  to  heaven iv. 

i  businesses  are  brief  in  hand.  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land  ...     iv. 

topof  heaven  Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors v. 

sgate  comes  apace.  To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven Ki 

heaven  methought  was  loath  to  set.  But  stayed  and  made  the  western  welkin  bhish  «d 

teavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap,  Add  an  immortal  title Richard  II.  i 

:  the  record  to  my  speech ! I 

hall  make  good  upon  this  earth.  Or  my  divine  aoul  answer  it  in  heaven 

r  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven 

if  wrongfully.  Let  heaven  revenge 

that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  .... 

in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth.  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief  i 
ees  in  our  country  are  all  withered  and  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven   .    . 
t  IS  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  .    . 

I  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced.  And  not  neglected I 

K-ould,  And  we  will  not,  heaven's  ofier  we  refuse 
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Hbavbn.  —  When  the  seirching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid,  Behind  the  globe     ....  Richard  I  J.  iii.  2. 

If  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  £iU,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right iii.  a. 

When  their  thundering  shock  At  meeting  tears  the  ck>udy  cheeks  of  heaven iii.  3. 

As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true iv.  i. 

Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven iv.  i. 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events,  To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  c<Mitents  .     .      v.  2. 

Like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,  All  of  one  nature \  Henry  JV.\.  \. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries? ii  4. 

His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven iii.  i. 

At  my  nativity  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes iii.  i. 

The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble iii.  i. 

That  pretty  Welsh  Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  swelling  heavens  I  am  too  perfect  in    iii.  i. 

For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven  To  punish  my  mistreadings iii.  2. 

Then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven,  And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility    .     .  .    .     iii.  2. 

Let  heaven  kiss  earth  I  now  let  not  Nature's  hand  Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  I    2  Henry  1 V,  i.  i. 

U  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven ii.  3. 

To  rai»  «poB  remembrance  with  mine  eyes,  That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven  .      ii.  3. 

Begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven ii.  4. 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven  And  our  dull  workings iv  2. 

0  for  a  M use  of  fire,  that  would  ascend  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  I     .    .      Henry  V.  Prol. 

Therefore  doth  heaven  divide  The  state  ofman  in  divers  functions i.  2. 

Bygift  of  heaven,  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ii.  4. 

My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven ;  Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine iv.  6. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night ! i  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

If  not  in  heaven,  you '11  surely  sup  in  hell 2  Henry  Vl.  v.  t. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event  —  T  is  wondrous  strange 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile,  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppreseeth  wrongs    .    iii.  3. 
Since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so,  Let  hell  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it  v.  6. 

1  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven,  If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come .  i.  2. 

The  heavens  have  blessed  you  with  a  goodly  son,  To  be  your  comforter i.  3. 

Now  he  delivers  thee  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven i.  4. 

Now  in  peaice  ray  soul  shall  part  to  heaven,  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth  ii.  i. 

Let  us  alt  embrace :  And  take  our  leave,  until  we  meet  in  heaven iii.  3. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed iv.  4. 

What  good  is  covered  with  the  fan  of  heaven,  To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  roe  good?    .    .     iv.  4. 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours  I    Day,  yield  roe  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest !     iv.  4. 

The  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him v.  3. 

Let  us  to  't  pell-roetl ;  If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell .      v.  3. 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fiiir  conjunction,  That  long  have  frowned  upon  their  enmity  !    .    .    .      v.  5. 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys  A  place  next  to  the  king     ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

I  cannot  tell  What  heaven  hath  given  him,  —  let  some  graver  eye  Pierce  into  that i.  i. 

The  will  of  heaven  Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  I i.  i. 

Where  thb  heaven  of  beauty  Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them i.  4- 

Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  yet,  you  that  hear  me,  This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  .      ii.  i. 

YoQ  would  not  be  a  queen  ?  —  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven ii.  3. 

First,  methought  I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven ii.  4. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet;  there  sits  a  judge  That  no  king  can  corrupt iii.  i. 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts iii.  i. 

T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven ! iii.  2. 

My  robe.  And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own iii.  2. 

Farewell  The  hopes  of  court  I  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell iii.  2. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again.  His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace    .    .      iv.  2. 

The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her  I iv.  2. 

This  royal  infant  —  heaven  still  move  about  her !  —  Though  in  her  cradle v.  5. 

When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness v.  5. 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine v.  s- 
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.  —  Our  children's  children  Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven Henry  VIII.  t.  5, 

I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire  To  see  what  this  child  does v.  s 

as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides Trot,  and  Creu.  \.  3 

tavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre,  Observe  d^ree,  priority,  and  place     .    .  i- 1 

eavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth! i>  3 

ens,  what  some  men  do,  While  some  men  leave  to  do  1 iii.  3 

iy  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven iv.  ^ 

stre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek.  Pleads  your  feir  usage iv.  ^ 

mysteries  which  heaven  Will  not  have  earth  to  know Corioianus,  iv.  j 

nts  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in v.  < 

lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven,  And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  .   Titus  Andron.  ill  1 

heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  overflow  ? iii. 

:  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens  Reveal  the  damned  contriver  of  this  deed      ...     .    .     iv. 

n  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain! iv. 

rbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days iv. 

treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light Romeo  and  yului^x. 

\  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven,  Having  some  business ii. 

es  in  heaven  Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright il 

winged  messenger  of  heaven  Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes ii- 

n  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  dears.  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  .    .      ii. 
le  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act,  That  after  hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not  I     .     .    .      ii- 
10  heaven,  respective  lenity.  And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now  I      ......     iii. 

1  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night    .     .     .     iii. 

n  is  here.  Where  Juliet  lives ii\- 

unworthy  thing,  Live  here  in  heaven  and  may  look  on  her iii.; 

ul'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ? nu 

)irth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet  In  thee  at  once iii, 

I  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads      .     .     iii, 

sband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven iii 

that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems  Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself  I  .....     iii 

need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state iv, 

jre  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced  Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself  ?  .  .  .  .  ivi 
:avens  do  lour  upon  you  for  some  ill ;  Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their  high  will       ivi 

the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough Timon  0/ Athens^  w 

is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven Jnlius  drsar,  i 

pleasing  night  to  honest  men.  —  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? i 

oss  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  The  breast  of  heaven i 

lerefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  heavens  ? | 

>ursel  fin  wonder,  To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens | 

javen  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night ii 

avens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes ii 

laven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark.  To  cry,  *  Hold,  hold! '    ....     Machetk^  \ 

:aven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here ; 

n's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air , 

's  husbandry  in  heaven ;  Their  candles  are  all  out j 

t  not,  Duncan  :  for  it  is  a  knell  lliat  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell \ 

ommitted  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven  ...  j 
«est,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act.  Threaten  his  bloody  stage    .....       \ 

ul's  flight.  If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night \\ 

idows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows  Strike  heaven  on  the  face J: 

his  touch  —  Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand  —They  presently  amend      .      .      ii 

e  solicits  heaven.  Himself  best  knows v 

leaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated  Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen      Ha.mUet^ 

vs  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient 

fault  to  heaven,  A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature . 

e  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly , 

I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  I 
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Heaven. — As  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  tfay  to  heaven  Hamlet^  i.  3. 

With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven i.  3. 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell  i.  4. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge i.  5. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .  i.  $. 

As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  That  does  a/Hict  our  natures ii.  i. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices  Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! ii.  2. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine  ii.  2. 

As  we  often  see,  agamst  some  storm,  A  silence  in  the  heavens ii.  2. 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven,  As  low  as  to  the  fiends! ii.  2. 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven,  And  passion  in  the  gods ii.  2. 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ? iii.  i. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  *t  .    .    .    .  iii.  3. 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  To  wash  it  white  as  snow? iii.  3. 

And  so  he  goes  to  heaven  ;  And  so  am  1  revenged iij.  3. 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven  ? iii.  3. 

Then  trip  him,  thai  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven iii.  3. 

My  thoughts  rentain  below :  Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go iii.  3. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven ;  Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come iii.  4. 

Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so,  To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me iii.  4. 

Where  is  Polonius  ?  —  In  heaven  ;  send  hither  to  see iv.  3. 

Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant v.  2. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth,  *  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet*  .     .    .  v.  2. 

Thoo  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest  To  the  warm  sun ! King  Ltar^xx.  2. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top  I ii.  4. 

O  heavens.  If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sviay  Allow  obedience ii.  4. 

But,  for  true  need,  —  You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need  I ii.  4. 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them.  And  show  the  heavens  more  just iii.  4. 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven     .    .     .  iii.  4. 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain iii.  7. 

Thou  whom  the  heavens'  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes iv.  i. 

That  I  am  wretched  Makes  thee  the  happier ;  heavens,  deal  so  still iv.  i. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits  Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences  iv.  2. 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot ! iv.  6. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven.  And  (ire  us  hence  like  foxes v.  3. 

He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out  As  he  'Id  burst  heaven v.  3. 

This  Judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble,  Touches  us  not  with  pity     ....  v.  3. 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  Id  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack    ....  v.  3. 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end    .       Othello^  i.  i. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven i.  3. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  .     .  .  i.  3. 

Let  the  heavens  Give  him  defence  against  the  elements ii.  i. 

The  grace  of  heaven.  Before,  behind  thee  and  on  every  hand,  Enwheel  thee  round!     ...  ii.  i. 

Climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high  and  duck  again  as  low  As  hell  *s  from  heaven! ii.  i. 

If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself !    I  MI  not  believe 't ! iii.  3. 

What  he  will  do  with  it  Heaven  knows,  not  I ;  I  nothing  but  to  please  his  fantasy  ....  iii.  3. 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ;  Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed  .    .  iii.  3. 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven iv.  1. 

If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head.  Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse!  .    .  iv.  2. 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves  Should  fear  to  seize  thee iv.  2. 

Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as  hell iv.  2. 

Had  it  pleased  heaven  To  try  me  with  affliction iv.  2. 

Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it  and  the  moon  winks iv.  2. 

By  this  light  of  heaven,  I  know  not  how  I  lost  him iv.  2. 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send.  Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend  ! iv.  3. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime  Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace v.  2. 

But  with  such  general  warranty  .of  heaven  As  1  might  love v.  a. 
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Heaven.  —  This  deed  of  tliine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven  Than  thou  wast  worthy  her        OOuUo^  ▼.  a. 

Let  heaven  and  men  and  devils,  let  ihem  all,  All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me v.  a. 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder v.  a. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven.  And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it v.  2. 

Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven,  new  earth Ant.  and  CUo.  x.  1. 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend ! i.  a. 

None  our  parts  so  poor,  But  was  a  race  of  heaven i.  3. 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven,  More  fiery  by  night's  blackness i.  4* 

The  dust  Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven .• iii.  6. 

If  I  be  so,  From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail,  And  poison  it  in  the  source  .  .  .  iii.  i3< 
His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck  A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course     .      v.  a. 

That  kiss  Which  is  my  heaven  to  have v.  a. 

Our  bloods  No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king  Cymbelifu^  i.  i. 

Whit6  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct ii.  a. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phoebus  'gins  arise ii.  3- 

This  gate  Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens iii.  3* 

I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven iii.  3* 

If  there  be  Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity  As  a  wren^s  eye iv.  a. 

For  all  was  lost,  But  that  the  heavens  fought v.  3. 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens  Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew! v.  5. 

For  they  are  worthy  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars v.  5. 

Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  her  and  hers.  Have  laid  most  heavy  hand v.  s* 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face.  As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  hb  grace  .    .    .     PericUs^  i.  Gower. 

Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view  Her  countless  glory i.  i. 

1  '11  make  my  will  then,  and,  as  sick  men  do  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling  woe  i.  i. 

0  you  powers  That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts 1.1. 

Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods,  to  hearken i.  i. 

The  blind  m(de  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  thronged i.  i. 

How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence  They  have  their  nourishment  ?  .  .  .  .  i.  a. 
If  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  want.  They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them  .    .  i.  4. 

Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven !       ii.  r. 

Princes  are  A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself ii.  a. 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  NeptunQ  and  The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven iii.  3. 

Of  all  the  &ults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods  Do  like  this  worst *▼•  3* 

My  father's  dead.     Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  1 v.  3. 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crowned  with  joy  at  last v.  3. 

Hbaven-brrd.  — Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  3. 

Heaven-kissing.  —  Like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  .  Hamlet^  iiL  4. 
Heavenly.  —  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  Out  of  this  fearful  country  1      ....    Tempest,  v.  1. 

Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? Two  Gen.  of  Veronay  ii.  4. 

Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?    Why,  now  let  me  die Merry  Wives^  iii.  3. 

My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love Love''s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor .    AW*  i  Welly  \\.  i. 

Hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

1  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven.  And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss  .  3  Henry  VI.  iii-  3. 
You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuffy  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  .  .  Henry  VIU.  iii.  a. 
Truth  shall  nurse  her.  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her  .........      v.  5. 

With  this  strange  virtue.  He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy Afachetky'w.  %, 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity  ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion King  Lear^  i.  a. 

I  must  weep.  But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow 's  heavenly Otkelioy  v.  a. 

Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say  That  she  was  false :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  ! v.  a. 

O  heavenly  mingle  I  Be'stthou  sad  or  merry,  The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  Ant»&'  CUo.  i.  5. 
Most  heavenly  music!  It  nips  me  unto  listening PericleSyV.  i. 

Hbavbnlv-harnbssbo. — The  heavenly-harnessed  team  Begins  his  golden  progress  r  He*$ry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Heavier.  —  Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  arc  heavier  Than  all  thy  woes   Winter^s  TaUy  iii.  a. 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences 2  Henry  I V.  w.  x. 

Peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy  (  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  1    .    .    .      v.  a. 
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Hbavwb.  —  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit,  Where  it  perceives  h  is  but  iaintly  borne  .  Richard  II.  L  3. 
Heavily.  —  Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan.  Heavily,  heavily Mttck  Ado^v.  i. 

Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear     .      Richard  J I  J.  it  3, 

Indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition HamUt^  ii.  2. 

UxAViNBSS.  —  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  Heaviness  in  me TempeU^K.  %. 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  A  heaviness  that 's  gone v.  1. 

So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  With  some  delight  or  other Mtr.  of  Venict^  ii.  8. 

Lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness  And  entertain  a  dieerful  disposition     ....    Richard  II.  iL  a. 

Your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep,  Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  1  Htnry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event    2  Henry  I V.  iv.  a. 

To-night  she  is  mewed  up  to  her  heaviness Romio  and  Juliet^  \\\,  ^. 

One  whO|  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness.  Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy iii.  S> 

In  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep  We  put  fresh  garments  on  him King  Lear^  iv.  7. 

Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness,  That  makes  the  weight Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

llie  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom  Takes  off  my  manhood Cymbelin*^  v.  a< 

llie  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness  .  .  v.  41 
Hbavinc  — llie  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling   .    .     LffinU  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

That  creep  like  shadows  by  him  and  do  sigh  At  each  his  needless  heavings  .  IVinUr's  TaU^  ii.  3. 
Hbaw.  —  A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  but  yet  We  *11  strive  to  bear  it   .    ,  AU*s  IVell^  iii.  3. 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth  That  he  does  weigh  too  light iii.  4. 

So  heavy  sad  As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think Richard  II.  it  a. 

Makes  roe  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink ii.  a. 

I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee.  If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity  I      .    .    .  i  Henry  /K.  v.  4. 

Our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  adroit  much  talk a  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy  I v.  a. 

Our  crosses  on  the  way  Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy.    .    .    .     Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow  I v.  3. 

T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  ! Henry  VIII,  iii.  a. 

O  heavy  lightness  I  serious  vanity  I  Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !  Romeo  tmd  Jnlitt^  i.  i. 

Give  me  a  torch :  I  am  not  for  this  ambling  ;  Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light      .    .    .    .  i.  4> 

Many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ;  Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead ii.  5* 

O  heavy  day  I  O  me,  O  roe  I  My  child,  my  only  life  ( iv.  5. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  tight Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

And  to  the  sute  This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate Othtllo^  v.  a. 

Hebrew.  —Thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  5. 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe.  Will  furnish  roe Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  ;  he  grows  kind i.  3- 

Hecate.  —  Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offierings Macbeth^  ii.  1. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun.  The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night  .  .  King  Lear^  i.  i. 
Hectic  —  For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages,  And  thou  must  cure  me ...  .  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 
Hector.  —  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  dean-timbered .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect.  And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

One  that  was  a  man  When  Hector's  grandsire  sucked :  he  is  old  now     .    .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Do  not  consent  That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet i.  3. 

There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field v.  5. 

Hecuba.  —  What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,  That  he  should  weep  for  her  ? .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Hedge. — I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace Much  Ado,  x.  s. 

Her  fairest  flowers  choked  up,  Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined     .  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

How  he  coasts  And  hedges  his  own  way Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  Hamlet^  iv.  5. 
Hedged.  —  If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

That  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main,  That  water-walled  bulwark King  John,  ii.  i. 

Hedcb-pig.— Thrice  the  bnnded  cat  hath  mewed.  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined  Macbeth.,  i  v.  i. 
Heed.  —  Matter  at  more  leisure.  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed      Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  i. 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed  Was  in  his  countenance Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 
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Hbbd.  —  There  's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them yulha  Casar,  L  r 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  ju<^(ement  I  had  not  quoted  him Hattdtl,  ii.  1. 

Sweet  soul,  take  heed,  Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou  art  on  thy  death-bed Othelloy  v.  a. 

Hbbi^  —  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels.  —  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue  .     .      Merry  fVives^  i.  3. 

You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of  an  ass Com.  q/"  Errors,  m.  i. 

That  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives' heels Muck  Ado,  y.  \. 

Do  not  run  ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  a. 

I  will  run,  fiend  ;  my  heels  are  at  your  command :  I  will  run ii.  2. 

His  good  melancholy  oft  began.  On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime      .    .    .      AU's  lVeU,\.t. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth iii.  4. 

You  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you     .    ,    .   Twel/tk  Night,  ii.  5. 

Pantii  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels iii.  4. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  And  fly  like  thought King  John,  iv.  ». 

Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels Richard  II.  t.  3. 

Struck  his  armed  heels  Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend  the  attention  of  your  ears i.  3. 

Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels,  And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways  .    .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  s- 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels  Unto  a  dunghill 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  la 

Get  thee  hence  I    Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limiung  winter  treads    ....  Romeo  and  ynliet,  L  2. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels i.  4. 

When  comes  your  book  forth ? —  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment  .    .    .     Timon  0/ Athens,  I  i. 

We  will  grace  his  heels  With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome  .    .    .    Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admiration  ? Hamiet,  iiL  a. 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven iii.  3. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  At  his  heels  a  stone  .         iv.  5. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  So  fast  they  follow iv.  7. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe ▼.  i- 

If  a  man's  brains  were  in 's  heels,  were  't  not  in  danger  of  kibes? King  Lear,  i.  5. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels iL  2. 

The  hearts  That  spanieled  roe  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave  Their  wishes      .    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  12. 
Heigh-ho!  sing,  heigh-ho  1  unto  the  green  holly As  youLiko  lU'xx.i. 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I    This  life  is  most  jolly ii.  7. 

Hbight.  —  Punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure Meas.  for  Meas.  t.  x. 

Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain  ? i9/ivrA /1<&,  iv.  i. 

I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding AUUWeU^xx.t. 

With  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height  Before  this  out-dared  dastard Richard  II.  i.  »- 

UntU  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave.  Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension    ....     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

The  dignity  and  height  of  honour.  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory iv.  4. 

Hbir.  —  And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity Love" s  L.  Lost,  x.  x. 

She  is  young,  wise,  feir ;  In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir AWs  H^eii,  iL  3. 

Old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie.  And  young  aflection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  Romeo  and  Ju/iet,  ii.  ProL 

I  will  choose  Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world Timon  0/ Athens,  x.  i. 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to Hamlet,  iii-  1. 

Not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second  Stood  heir  to  the  first Otkettc^  \.  i. 

Hblbn.  —  The  lover,  all  as  frantic.  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou,  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 
Hbll.— Cried, 'Hell  is  empty,  And  all  the  devils  are  here Tem/est/x.  i. 

I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing Merry  Vyives,  ii.  a. 

If  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down ui.  5. 

I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest  the  oil  that 's  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire      .       v.  5. 

His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  A  pond  as  deep  as  hell    .    .    .     Meeu.for  Meeu.  iii.  i. 

O,  't  is  the  cunning  livery  of  hell.  The  damned'st  body  to  invest  I iii.  i. 

Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ?    Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad  or  well-advised  ?  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  a. 

Ishe  well? ~  No,  he  *s  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell it.  a. 
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Hbll.  —  One  that  before  the  judgement  carriee  poor  aoolt  to  bell Com.  of  Error  s^  iv.  3. 

WhOe  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night      .    .      Lovt^s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

0  bell  1  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes Mid,  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

What  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell,  That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell ! L  1. 

1  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well     ....      ii.  i. 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold.  That  is,  the  madman v.  i. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  3. 

Prove  it  so,  Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I iii.  3. 

Any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  bell Tarn,  o/ikt  Skrew,  i.  i. 

And  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell ii.  i. 

If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell iii.  4. 

This  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell iv.  2. 

That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell King'  yohn,  iv.  3. 

There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell  As  thou  sbalt  be iv.  3. 

Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  roe iv.  3. 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell Richard  II.  \\\.  i. 

The  devil,  that  told  me  1  did  weU,  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell v.  5. 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?      .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

All  hell  shall  stir  for  this Henry  V.  v.  1. 

For  what  is  wedkick  forced  but  a  bell,  An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife?      .  i  Henry  VI,  v.  5. 

If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell z  Henry  VI.  "v.  x. 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell   .    .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither v.  6. 

Since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so,  Let  hell  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it .     .      v.  6. 

Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell  I Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell.  Filled  it  with  ctirsing  cries  and  deep  exclaims   .    .    .  i.  a. 

And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell i.  a. 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world.  Thou  cacodemon  I i.  3. 

Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Aflnghts  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils i.  3. 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell  I i.  3. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him,  And  all  their  ministers  attend i.  3* 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell.  Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream i.  4. 

Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray iv.  4. 

Thou  camest  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell iv.  4. 

Let  us  to  *t  pell-mell ;  If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell v.  3. 

Whence  has  he  that.  If  not  from  hell  ? Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

The  devil  is  a  niggard,  Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins  A  new  hell  in  himself     .    .    .    .  i.  1. 

Is  become  as  black  As  if  besmeared  in  hell i.  a. 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i. 

Now  let  hot  i£tna  cool  in  Sicily,  And  be  my  heart  an  everburning  hell  I     .    .  ^ritus  Andron.  iiL  i. 

Sith  there 's  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell.  We  will  solicit  heaven iv.  3. 

So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell.  But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue      ....      v.  i. 

Could  not  all  hell  a£R>rd  you  such  a  devil  ? v.  a. 

This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  a. 

The  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ;  Howlings  attend  it iii.  3. 

If  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  1  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues  Julius  Citsar,  L  a. 

Come,  thick  night.  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell Macbeth,  x.^. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell ii.  i. 

This  place  is  too  cold  for  hell ii.  3* 

Not  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned iv.  3. 

Had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell iv.  3. 

Though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name  Than  any  is  in  hell v.  7. 

1*11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace  ....  Hamlet /\.  2. 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned.  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  bell  i.  4* 
With  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell ii.  i. 
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Hbll.  — When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagioo  to  tliis  world    Hamltty  iiu  2. 

Rebellious  hell.  If  thou  canst  muiine  in  a  matron's  bones iii.  4. 

There 's  hell,  there's  darkness,  there 's  the  sulphurous  pit.  Burning,  scalding  .    .  King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Andmust  be  driven  To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell OUuUot'v.%, 

Hell  and  night  Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light L  3. 

Divinity  of  hell  I    When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on ii.  3. 

O.  't  i»  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock ! iv.  i. 

Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  &lse  as  hell iv.  2. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin,  —  Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell  I iv.  2. 

She  's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell :  'T  was  I  that  killed  her v.  2. 

I  lodge  in  fear ;  Though  thb  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here Cymbelitu^  ii.  a. 

Take  thy  hire;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell  Divide  themselves  between  you! ii.  4. 

Another  suin,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold,  Were  there  no  more  but  it ii.  4. 

Ail  faults  that  may  be  named,  nay,  that  bell  knows ii.  5. 

Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime PericU*^  i.  i. 

Hell-broth.  —  For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble.  Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble  .  Macbetk,  iv.  i. 
Hellespont.  —  How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  i.  1. 

You  are  over  boots  in  love,  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont i.  i. 

Hbll-firb.  —  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  bell-fire  and  Dives  ...  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 
Hell-gate.  —  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  tuning  the  key  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Hell-hound.  —  A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death    .......      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Turn,  hell-hound,  turn  I  —  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee Macbeth^  v.  8. 

Hell-pains.  —  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal  AU^s  Well,  ii.  3. 
Helm. —  Fortune  play  upon  thy  |m>sperou8  helm.  As  thy  auspicious  mistress! iii.  3. 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  hb  helm.  Would  they  were  multitudes!    ....      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! Richard  III.  v.  3. 

At  the  helm  A  seeming  mermaid  steers Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  2. 

Helmed.  —  The  very  stream  of  his  life  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed  .  .  Meat. /or  Meat.  iii.  2. 
Help.  —  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i. 

I  '11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  i. 

With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass  .    .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  t. 

Take  upon  command  what  help  we  have  That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered  As  You  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Be  sure  of  this,  What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shall  not  miss AU^s  IVell^  i.  3. 

To  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  ]>ast  sense  we  deem ii.  i. 

Most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when  The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men ii.  t. 

What 's  gone  and  what 's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief Winttr^s  Tale^  iii.  a. 

Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell :  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience       2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! iii.  i. 

This  is  he  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

What  they  do  impart  Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single    ....     Corio/anust  ii.  i. 

Both  our  remedies  Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies Romeo  and  yulut^  ii.  3. 

Come  weep  with  me;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help ! iv.  1. 

Love  give  me  strength !  and  strength  shall  help  afford iv.  i. 

I  do  know  him  A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help    ........    Titnon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

*T  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up,  But  to  support  him  after i.  i. 

Ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,  Caesar  cried,  *  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink ! '  Julius  Ctesary  i.  a. 

With  hidden  help  and  vantage Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Helpless.  —  No  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee,  With  urging  helpless  patience  .  Com.  of  Error s^  ii.  i. 
Hbltbrskbltbr  have  I  rode  to  thee,  And  tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Hemlock.  —  Root  of  hemlock  digged  i'  the  dark Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Qbmpbn.  — What  hempen  home-epuns  have  we  swaggering  here  ?    .    .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  i. 

Henchman.  —  I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy,  To  be  my  henchman ii.  i. 

Herald.  —  My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iii.  i. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy:  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much  Much  A  do,  ii.  i. 

I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart  Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  A II  'x  IVeU,  v.  3. 

Thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat  withoot  sleeves \  Henry  IV.  vt.  z. 
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Hbk  A  LO.-^After  my  death  I  wish  00  other  herald,No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions  Hen,  VIII.  iv.a. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts.  Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams  Rom.  &*  JhL  ii.  5. 

1 1  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom,  No  nightingale iii.  5. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hiU HatnUt^  iii.  4. 

Her  A  LDRY.  —  Like  coats  in  heraldry,  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest  Mid,  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 
Hbrb.  —  She  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace  .    .   AW$  WeU^  iv.  5. 

Her  wholesome  herbs  Swarming  with  caterpillars Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace Richard  III.  W,  ^. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones    ....  Romioand  yuii*t,  ti.  3. 

Supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many Othello^  \.  3. 

Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night  Are  sUewings  fitt'st  for  graves      .     Cym6elitu^  iv.  3. 

Hbrb-cracb.  —  We  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays Hamitt,  iv.  5. 

Hercules.  — She  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit Mttch  Ad^^  W,  i, 

I  will  in  the  interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules*  labours ii.  i. 

Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry iii.  3. 

He  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  telk  a  he  and  swears  it iv.  i. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  3. 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig.  And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig iv.  3. 

Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? iv.  3. 

He  shall  present  Hercules  in  minority v.  i. 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once Mid  N.  Dream,  W.  t. 

Wear  yet  upon  their  chins  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars   .    .      Mtr.  qf  Venice^  iii.  2. 

Leave  that  labour  tt> great  Hercules;  And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve  Tam,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  3. 

Thou  knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Hercules  himself  roust  yield  to  odds 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

As  Hercules  Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit Corioianus,  iv.  6. 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  Than  1  to  Hercules Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  ....      v.  i. 

Not  Hercules  Could  have  knocked  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

Herd.  —  As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat ;  Or  as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs  3  Henry  VI,  ii.  i. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost iii.  i. 

When  he  perceived  the  common  herd Julius  Casar^  i.  3. 

Herb  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any Two  Gen,  0/  Verona^  v.  4. 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

None  durst  stand  him ;  Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  flew   .    .     .    .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves  and  ukes,  Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite  TroL  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  $. 

Hereafter.  —  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-bail  hereafter  I MacbetK,\,  i, 

Hbrbditarv.  —  These  old  fellows  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  Timon  0/ Athens^  ii.  3. 
HsREstES.— Heresies  that  men  do  leave  Are  hated  nnost  of  those  they  did  deceive  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  3. 
Heresy.  —  Learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy.  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  9. 
Heretic  —  Thou  wast  ever  an  oliadnate  heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty  ....      Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

Heritage.  —  Service  is  no  heritage AWsWell,\.i. 

Hermit. — As  the  old  hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  Twelfth  Nigkt,  iv.  3. 

In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect  As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers  TiiusAndron.  iii.  2. 
Hermitage.  —  Go  with  speed  To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage    ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

I  'II  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads.  My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  .  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Herod.  —  What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !     O  wicked,  wicked  world !  .    .    .    .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

It  out-herods  Herod ;  pray  you,  avoid  it Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage    .    .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  a. 

Heroes.  —  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin AWs  Well,\\.  u 

JIerring.  —  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill  kill  him Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

A  plague  o'  these  pickle  herring  1    How  now,  sot ! Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings ;  the  husband 's  the  bigger    ....     iii.  1. 

A  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring :  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  1   Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
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Hbspbridbs.  —  Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides?  Lcv^t  L.  LoUy  iv.  3. 

Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides,  With  golden  fruit PericUs,  i.  1. 

Hesperus.  —  Moist  Hesperus  hath  quenched  his  sleepy  lamp AU*s  iVeiltVLi. 

Hest.  —  Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betritns,  To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  Tempest^  iv.  t. 

Prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes  And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests  .  .  Love's  L.  Losty  v.  3. 
Hew.  —  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint,  I  am  so  angry 2  Henry  VL  v.  1. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe.  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak  3  Henry  VI.  IL  i. 

Swims  with  fins  of  lead  And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes Corioianus^  I  1. 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds  ymlius  Casar^  tL  1. 

Hey-day.  —  At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble HamUt^  iiL  4. 

HiBOCRATBS.  —  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen  ....  Merry  IVives,  iii.  1. 
Hid.— To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid,  And  hide  the  false  seems  true  Meets,  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  Com,  o/Errort,  v.  i. 

Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense  ? Love's  L.  Losi,  i.  i. 

All  hid,  all  hid ;  an  old  infant  play iv.  3. 

'T  is  a  day,  Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  *em  ?  Twelfth  Nighty  L  3. 

When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid.  Behind  the  globe Richard  II.  iil  2. 

Be  not  amazed,  there  *s  nothing  hid  from  me 1  Henry  VI.  i.  ^. 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  lieart  Were  hid  against  me Henry  VIII.  n.  i. 

Where  our  fate,  Hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seize  us Macbeth,  il  3. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure iL  3* 

I  will  find  Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  Within  the  centre  .  * .  .  HamUt^  ii.  %. 
Hidden.  —  He  cared  not  who  knew  it  —  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  .    .      Henry  V.  iii  7. 

You  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn  Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye    .     y$$Itta  C^snr^  I  2. 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection Othello^  ii.  i. 

Hide.  —  If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head    .    .    Tempests  ii.  2. 

The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt  Two  Gen,  of  VeronOy  iii.  i. 

The  hair  that  covers  the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hides  the  less iii.  i. 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide.  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side !  .     .    Meas.  for  Meeu.  iii.  2. 

To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid.  And  hide  the  false  seems  true v.  1. 

1  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause Much  Ado,  i.  3- 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your  excellent  wit  ?  can  virtue  bide  itself  ? it  i- 

Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence ii.  3* 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide  !  Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  il  i. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame Kinf^  John,  iii.  i. 

Make  incision  in  their  hides.  That  their  hot  blood  may  spin Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

Their  poor  jades  Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips iv.  2. 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  I 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4' 

So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects.  As  I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness    Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here iv.  4. 

They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences Henry  VIII.  v.  j. 

The  fish  lives  in  the  sea,  and  *t  is  much  pride  For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide    Rom.  ^  Jul.  L  3. 

1  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight ii.  2. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know Macbeth^  i.  7. 

The  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself King Leetr^'x.  i- 

Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our 'loves Othelhy  iii-  3- 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! Cymbeiine,  iii.  3- 

'T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  sofl  beds.  Sweet  words v.  3. 

Hideous. —You  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver Twelfth  Nighty  \.  ^ 

Foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood  Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art     .     .    .  King  Joh$^  iv.  2. 

All  the  interim  is  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream Jnlins  CeesoTy  ii.  1. 

Revisit' St  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  Making  night  hideous HamUty  L  4* 

HiDEOUSNBSS. — Show  outward  hideousness,  And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words  MnchAdoy  v.  1. 
Hie.  —  And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner Com.  of  Errors  y\.  t> 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine Hamlets  i.  i. 

HiBMs.  —  On  old  Hiems*  thin  and  icy  crown Mid*  N,  Dreemt,  tL  1. 
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High.  — And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor Aferty  fVivfSt  I  $. 

He  wooes  both  bigh  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor,  Both  young  and  old ii.  i . 

Witches  do  inhabit  here ;  And  therefore  't  is  high  time  that  1  were  hence    .    Ctftn.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 
She 's  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise Afttck  AtiOf  I  t. 

0  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low Afid,  N,  Dream^  i.  i. 

Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low  ? iii.  a. 

Whatstatureissheof?  — Just  as  high  as  my  heart As  YouLik*  It,\\\.  z. 

Your  true  love  's  coming,  That  can  sing  both  high  and  low Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike WinUr's  TaU,  v.  i. 

Are  we  not  high  ?    High  be  our  thoughts Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul!  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ;  Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward  .    .      v.  $. 

That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven,  For  recordation z  Henry  IV.  \\.  y. 

Though  high  and  low  and  lower,  Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent  ....   Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Come,  come,  away !    The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day iv.  2. 

They  that  sund  high  have  many  blasu  to  shake  them Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Seeing  she  is  advanced  Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself  .    .    .     Romeo  and  Juliety  iv.  5. 

Come,  high  or  low ;  Thyself  and  office  deftly  show ! Macbeth,  xs.  \. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  .    .      HamUt,  i.  i. 

Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention Othello,  iv.  i. 

It  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  it  own  organs Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us iv.  15. 

High-born.  —  Relate  In  high-bom  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

High-day. — Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him Mer.  0/ Venice,  ii.  g. 

Higher.  —  A  kind  (/ boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy  No  higher  than  thyself v.  i. 

The  higher  powers  f6rbid! Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

^  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounu  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar  ...  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 
High-gravbl.— Being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  roe  not  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  a. 
Highly.  —  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  uught AU^s  lVeU,\\.  Z' 

As  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned.  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower  .      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

We  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils.  Wherein  thyself  shah  highly  be  employed    Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

It  highly  us  concerns  By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully Titus  Andron,  iv.  3. 

1  Ml  show  thee  wondrous  things,  That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear v.  i. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly,  That  wouldst  thou  holily Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Highmost.  —  Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day's  journey  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 
High-proof.  —  We  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  i^-ould  fain  have  it  beaten  away  Much  A  do,  v.  i. 
High-stomach  BO  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire.  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea  .  .  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 
High-top.  —  Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs  To  kiss  her  burial  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Highway.  —  It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk  .    .     iii.  i. 

This  is  like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough  ....  v.  i. 
Hilding.  ~  For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit Tarn.  ^ the  Shrew,  \\.  \, 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen  The  horse  he  rode  on z  Henry  IV.  i.  x. 

Hill.  —Spurred  his  horse  so  hard  Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill   .    .     Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Over  hill,  over  dale.  Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  i. 

At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

That  runs  o' horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness  When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career .'  Henry  V.  iii.3. 

To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams,  Driving  back  shadows  over  louring  hills  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day's  journey ii.  5. 

I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill  Feigned  Fortune  to  be  throned  .     .    .    Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  dad.  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  >'on  high  eastward  hill     .    .      Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven.  As  low  as  to  the  fiends ! ii.  2. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury,  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill iii.  4- 

Let  go  thy  bold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  bill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck     .    .   Kittg  Lear,  ii.  4. 
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Hill.  —  Rough  qoarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven Othitto,  \.  3. 

Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  bills  of  seas  Olympus-high ii.  i. 

O,  that  I  were  Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar  The  homed  herd !  .    .    .     Ant.  attd  CUo.  iii.  13. 

The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  thronged  .    .      PtricUt^  i.  i. 

Who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire  Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher  .  .  .  .  i.  4. 
Hind. —The  rational  hind  Cosurd Levels  L.  Lost, '\.  z. 

The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind  Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger     Mid.  N.  Dream,  it  i. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Must  die  for  love AWs  Well^  x.  i. 

I  see  the  downfall  of  our  house !  The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind  .  .  Richard  III,  ii.  4. 
Hindered.  —  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venicty  iii.  i. 
Hindmost.— T  is  not  hb  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man,  Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 
HiNGB.  —Whose  fever-weakened  joints,  Like  strcngthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp.  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  HamUt,  iii.  2. 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on OtktIZo,  iii.  3. 

Hint.  —  It  is  a  hint  That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  *t Tempest,  x.x. 

Our  hint  of  woe  Is  common ii.  i. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  such  was  the  process OtheUo,  i.  3. 

Upon  this  hint  1  spake  :  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed i.  3. 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took  *t,  Or  did  it  from  his  teeth  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 
Hip. —Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciatica?      . Meas.  for  Meat.  \.  2. 

An  cU  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip Com.  0/ Errors^  iii  2. 

No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from  hip  to  hip iii.  2. 

Hold  their  hips  and  laugh,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth Mid,  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him  Mer.  o/Venke^  i.  3. 

Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip iv.  i. 

I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip OiheUo,\\.  \. 

Hire.  —  A  three-pence  bowed  would  hire  me.  Old  as  I  am Henry  VI 11.  \\.  ^. 

Better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve CoriolataUy  ii.  3. 

This  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral ii.  2. 

History. —  For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history  Mid.  N.  Dream,  1 1. 

Last  scene  of  all.  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

And  what  's  her  history  ?  —  A  blank,  my  lord Twelfth  ffighi,  ii.  4. 

Which  is  more  Than  history  can  pattern IVintst's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss iv.  i. 

My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point  Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Brutus'  tongue  Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history JvUhs  Ctesar,  v.  5. 

A  tardiness  in  nature  Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  That  it  intends  to  do  King^  Lear,  L  t. 

If  I  should  tell  my  history,  it  would  seem  Like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting  .  .  .  Pericles,  v.  i. 
Hit. —  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it Lov^s  L.  Lost.W.  i. 

You  have  hit  the  mark  :  but  is  't  not  cruel  That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this?  Henry  VIII.  \\.  i. 

Hit  or  miss,  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes     ......       Trot,  etnd  Cress,  l  3. 

A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit Hamlet,  v.  2. 

HiVB.— Like  an  angry  hive  of  bees  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  op  and  down  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
Hoard.— To  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words.  That  thou  return* st  no  greeting  ?  Richard II.  i.  3. 
Hoarding.  —  See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots ICing^  John,  iii  3. 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  it  a. 
Hoarse.  —  Without  hawking  or  spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  3. 

Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  a. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan Macbetk,\.  %. 

HoARV-HBADED  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose Mid.  M.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Hod,  nob,  is  his  word ;  give  't  or  take  *t Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Hobdididancb,  prince  of  dumbness ;  Maho,  of  stealing Kistf  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Hobby-horse. —  But  O, —but  O,— The  hobby-horse  is  fotgot Lovis  L.  Lost,\\\.  \, 

The  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is  '  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot  *  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Hoo.— This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogB Mer.ofVemc*,\Vk.^ 
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Hoc— Shall  I  keep  yoar  hogs  and  eat  hnsks  with  them? As  You  Lifu  Ity'x.  i. 

Hog  ia  sloch,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey  .  .  King^  Lear^  iii.  4. 
HoGSHBAD.  — Three  or  four  loggerheads  amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads       i  Htnty  IV.  \\.  4. 

Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full  hogshead  ? 2  Htnry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Swallowed  with  jrest  and  froth,,  as  you  'Id  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead  .  .  .  IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 
Hoist.  —  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way Twelfth  Nighty  \.  $. 

T  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Hold.  —  I  pray  you,  come,  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher Merry  fVsves,  v.  5. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted Meas./or  Afeae.  I  i. 

I  think  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  deamess  of  heart MucA  Atio^  Vv.  2. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano Afer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  ray  shames  ?    They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light    ii.  6. 

rr  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  iv.  4. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much.  Which  holds  him  much  to  have  .    .     .     .  AU^s  IVelly  iii.  2. 

I  caw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  So  long  as  I  could  see    ...    .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

I  am  resolved  on  two  points. — That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold i.  5. 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her.  Tell  her,  1  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune    ...      ii.  4- 

O,  do  not  swear  I  Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear v.  1. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him ! Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Yon  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold :  When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home    .    .    .     .  i.  2. 

He  that  sunds  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up      King  Joh$i^  iii.  4. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand iv.  a. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasns  ? Richard  II.  i.  3. 

You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffisd  in  the  hold 3  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

Doth  she  hold  her  own  well  ? iii.  2. 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  np  every  spirit  To  his  full  height Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling Coriolanus^  iii.  2. 

But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ?    What  ia  it  that  you  would  impart  ?  Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry,  *  Hold,  hold  !*....     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

When  we  hold  rumour  From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  iear iv.  3. 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  *  Hold,  enough !  ' v.  8. 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe Hamlet^  i.  5. 

To  bold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ii'.  2. 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,  A  baseness  to  write  feir v.  2. 

H  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart,  Absent  thee  fi'om  felicity  awhile v.  2. 

You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce  The  like  from  biro Ani.  andCleo.x.  %. 

Hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Holding.  —Things  base  and  rile,  holding  no  quantity.  Love  can  transpose  .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will.  In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath    .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost  The  holding Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud  As  his  strong  sides  can  volley  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Hole.  —  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion     .    .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed King  John,  iv.  3. 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?      .  1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

If  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fiaul  holes Richard  III.  i.  a. 

In  those  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit i.  4- 

Imperious  Cssar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Holiday.  —  What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday-time  of  my  beauty  ?  .      Merry  fVives,  ii.  1. 

He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May iii-  2. 

They  are  but  bars,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery As  You  Like  It,  \.  3. 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent iv.  i. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about  Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday    .    .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .     .  t  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut    What,  ho !  apothecary !    .    .    .  Ronuo  attd  Juliet^  \.  i. 

We  make  hobday,  to  see  Cssar  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph Julins  Casar,  i.  i. 

Do  you  iK>w  put  on  your  best  attire  ?    And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? i-  r 
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HoLiLY.  —  What  thou  wouldst  highly,  That  wouldst  thou  hoUly Macbeth^  I  f 

Holiness.  —  Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  .  A'nv  yokn^  iv. } 
All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness,  To  number  Are-Maries  on  his  beads  ....  a  Henry  VI.  i.  3 
I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness TroL  and  Cress,  il  i 

Hollow.— Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow  Meas./or  Mtas.  i.  a 
He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost,  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  ...  .  /Cimg'  yokm,  ui-  4 
A  friend.  Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile.  Be  he  unto  me  I  .  .  .  Richard  III.'vl  i 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark.  That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  Romeo  ctttd  Juiiet,  iil  j 
Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy Hamlet^  iii.  a 

HoLLOw-BYBD.— A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp'looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man  Com,  0/ Errors,  v.  i 

HoLLowNESS.— Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hoUowness  King  Lear,  \.\ 
Grief  boundeth  where  it  (alls,  Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight   .    .    .    Richard  II.  I  i 

Holly.  —  Heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho  1  unto  the  green  hoUx As  You  Like  lt,vi.\ 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I     This  life  is  most  jolly ii.  3 

HoLp.  —  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusU  to  you Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  1 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain King  Lear,  iii.  \ 

Holy.  —  I*  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you  In  this  strange  stare  ?  .  Tempest,  iil  3 
Too  (air,  too  true,  too  holy,  To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifis  .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  \ 

What  is  she,  That  all  our  swains  commend  her?    Holy,  (air,  and  wise  is  she iv.  3 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear  Should  be  as  holy  as  severe      .    .  ,.     Meas./or  Meas.  iil  \ 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations M*r,  of  Venice,  1 1 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,\vi.\ 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown.  When  judges  have  been  babes    .    .    AU^s  ^^''^j  if  1 

Holy  seems  the  quarrel  Upon  your  grace's  part ii>- 1 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by.  But  take  the  High'st  to  witness iv.  I 

Love  is  holy  :  And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts  That  you  do  charge  men  with     ...     iv.  1 

Her  actions  shall  be  holy  as  You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful IVifUer's  Tale,  v.  j 

A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day  I   What  hath  this  day  deserved? King  John,  iii.  I 

I  will  pray,  If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy.  For  your  (air  safety i'l  | 

Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so ;  I  am  not  mad iil  j 

Virtuous  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above.  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  VL  v.  \ 
Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  .    .    .  Richard  ///.  I  \ 

By  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  starve Henry  VI IL  v.  j 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her y.  j 

Do  not  count  it  holy  To  hurt  by  being  just Troi.  and  Cress,  r.  \ 

With  a  respect  more  tender,  More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life  .  .  .  Coriolamu,  iii. 
Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ  .  .  Othello,  iii* 
Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation Ant.  and  Cleo,n. 

Holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o*  door King  Lear,  iil  I 

Homage.  —  We  '11  do  thee  homage  and  be  ruled  by  thee 7\oo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv. 

His  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere;  Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here?  Com.  of  Errors,  il 

I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage TVfelfth  Nighl,  i. 

His  countenance  enforces  homage Henry  V.  iii. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet,  But  poisoned  flattery? iv. 

Do  well,  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lined  their  coats  Do  themselves  homage    Othello,  I 

HoMR.  —  Living  dully  sluggardized  at  home.  Wear  out  thy  youth  ....   T\oo  Gen.  if  Verona,  I 

I  have  good  cheer  at  home  ;  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me Merry  Wives,  iil 

Who 's  at  home  besides  yourself  ?  —  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people iv- 1 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return Com.  of  Errors,  i- 

She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold ;  The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home  .  .  .  .  i. 
You  come  not  home  because  you  have  no  stomach  ;  You  have  no  stomach  having  broke  year  &st  i. 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner I 

Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look .      ii- 

But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale  And  feeds  from  home il 

Ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there.  Troop  home  to  churchyards Mid.  N.  Dreamt^  iil 

He  keeps  me  rustically  at  home As  You  Like  It,  \. 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you il 
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Home.— When  I  m  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place:  but  travellen  most  be  content  As  Y.  L,  It^  \\.  4. 

Bethink  thee  of  thy  birth,  Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts     .    .    .       Tatn.  qfthf  Skmu^  Indue  a. 

To  seek  their  fonunes  farther  than  at  home,  Where  small  experience  grows La. 

Mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know  Her  estimation  home AW*WeU^v.%. 

I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  1  were  at  home ;    .    .    .  Twtl/th  Nighty  v.  1. 

You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold :  When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home  H^ittUr's  Talt,  i.  a. 

lliat  seest  a  game  played  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn,  And  takest  it  all  for  jest i.  2. 

Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home  Meet  in  one  line /Cini-  Jokn^  iv.  3. 

Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thod  art  to  set  The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return  .    .    Richard  II.  L  3. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  fxt  from  home.  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry     ...      ii.  1. 

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  I    How  'scapes  he  agues?     .    .      i  Htnry  IV.  iii.  i. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home ^  Htnry  IV.iL  \. 

Like  a  school  broke  up.  Each  hurries  toward  his  home  and  sporting-f^ce iv.  2. 

It  follows  then  the  cat  must  stay  at  home  :  Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity     .    .  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

'T  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home  \ i.  a. 

What  news  abroad  ?  —  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  thu  at  home Richard  III.  L  1. 

Hence !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home :  Is  this  a  holiday  ?  .    .    .     .      Juiius  Ctesar^  i.  i. 

Wherefore  rejoice  ?    What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? i.  i. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony    ....   Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Look  you  lay  home  to  him :  Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with  .  Hamlet,  iiL  4. 

HoMB'KBBPiNC  youth  have  ever  homely  wits Twc  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  i. 

Homely.  —  Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink ii.  4. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek  ?  .    ,    .    .     Com.  o/ErrorSy  il  1. 

Like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house.  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body   .    .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift R<nn*o  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

If  you  will  uke  a  homely  man's  advice,  Be  not  found  here Macbeth,  \\.  i. 

Our  stomachs  Will  make  what 's  homely  savoury Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

HoMB-sPUNS.  —  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swaggering  here?  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  1. 
HoMBWARO. —Therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course Com.  nf  Errors,  \.  \. 

My  affairs  Do  even  drag  me  homeward Winter^ s  Tale,  i.  2. 

HoKiLY.— What  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal  A  s  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 
HoNBST.  —  In  trutli,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle Merry  IVivesy  L  4. 

If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour ii.  i. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too iv.  2. 

Your  company  is  fairer  than  honest Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

CncuUus  non  facit  monachum :  honest  in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes v.  1. 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgement?      Much  Ado,\.  1. 

Though  1  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  roan  . i.  3> 

Yonmay  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it jj*  >• 

Why,  that  *s  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier :  so  they  sell  bullocks ii.  i. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier     ....      ii.  3. 

1 11  devise  some  honest  slanders  To  stain  my  cousin  with iii.  1. 

In  £uth,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows iij*  5- 

I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I iii.  5. 

I,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin  To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  . ▼•  2. 

An  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  Uve ....       Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 

Those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce  makes  honest As  You  Like  Ity  i.  a. 

Those  that  she  makes  honest  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly •  <•  2. 

I  do  not  know  what '  poetical '  is :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ?  is  it  a  true  thing  ?     .    .    .     iii.  3. 

I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make  me  honest iii*  3* 

Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he  's  honest Tam.  of  the  Shrewy  iii.  a. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so 's  my  love AU^s  lVell,\.  y 

He  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have iv.  3. 

What  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing iv.  3. 

Tboa  art  not  honest,  or,  If  thou  indinest  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward      .    .    .    IVinier*s  Tale,  i.  2. 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 'Tis  pity  she 'snot  honest u.  i. 
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Honest.  —  And  no  less  honest  Than  you  are  mad tViMier's  TaU^  il  3. 

Which  it  enough,  I  '11  warrant,  As  this  m'orld  goes,  to  pass  for  honest iL  3. 

Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance iv.  4. 

If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  1  see  Fortune  would  not  suffer  me iv.  4. 

Thou  shah  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason i  Henry  I  y.  \\\.  y 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not     ....  2  Htnry  IV,  v.  t. 

Hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man? a  Henry  Vl.  iv.  a. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style . " iv.  4. 

Ye  speak  like  honest  men  ;  pray  God,  ye  prove  so  I Henry  VIII.  \\\.  \. 

Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest iiL  1. 

If  your  grace  Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest,  You  'Id  feel  more  comfort  .     iii.  1. 

He 's  one  honest  enough :  would  all  the  rest  were  so  ! CorioUuemSy  i.  t. 

I  fit  be  not  so,  Thou  art  not  honest;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee v.  3. 

Here 's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water Timon  0/ Aih*tu/\.  z. 

Be  not  sad.  Thou  art  true  and  honest ;  ingeniously  I  speak ii.  a. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise iv.  3. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles  to  betray 's  In  deepest  consequence Macbeth^  \.  3. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them iv.  a. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest iv.  3. 

No  mind  that  *s  honest  But  in  it  shares  some  woe iv.  3. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousaod .    .    .    HamUty  ii.  a. 

What 's  the  news? — None«  my  lord,  but  that  the  world 's  grown  honest iL  a. 

An  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine    .    .      ii.  a. 

If  you  bis  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty     ....     iii.  i. 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest iiL  i. 

To  love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Where  I  could  not  be  honest,  I  never  yet  was  valiant v.  t. 

Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so OtkeUe^  L  3. 

But  I  'II  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,  As  honest  as  I  am iL  1. 

This  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest,  Probal  to  thinking ii.  3. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe iii.  3. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world iv.  a. 

I  can  do  nothing  But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  $. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  To  bring  bad  news iL  5. 

A  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie v.  a. 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then  My  purpose  would  prove  well CymheUnty  iii.  4. 

He  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate;  Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest iv.  a. 

Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be  true iv.  3. 

Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest.  Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest v.  5. 

HoNESTBR. — I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  nohonester  than  I  Mnck  Adoy\\\.^. 

If  he  were  honester  He  were  much  goodlier:  is  't  not  a  handsome  gentleman  ?    .  All*s  IVeil,  iiL  5. 

But  an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man,  —  well,  fare  thee  well 2  Henry  I V.  iL  4. 

HoNBST-HBARTED.  —  A  Very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the  king  .  .  .  King"  Lear,  i.  4. 
HoNBST-TRUB.  —  I  havc  ever  found  thee  honest-true,  So  let  me  find  thee  still  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  4. 
Honesty.  —  Studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will,  out  of  honesty  into  English  Merry  tVivet,  i.  3. 

It  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty ii.  1. 

That  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty ii.  1. 

I  *11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty  Against  thee  presently  ....      Ccm.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty AAicAAti0,\{.i. 

The  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty iii.  3. 

I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him      ...     iiL  3. 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar As  Y'ouLike  It,  iii.  3. 

I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit iv.  i. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house :  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster    .    .      ▼.4. 

Whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty AU^s  1VelIy\.  u 

She  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness   . L  1. 
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HoKESTV.  —  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hart AUU  Weiit  i.  3. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name :  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty iii.  5. 

All  her  deserving  Is  a  reserved  honesty iii.  5. 

What  is  his  honesty?—  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister iv.  3. 

1  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty iv.  3. 

Let  death  and  honesty  Go  with  your  impositions iv.  4.. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  bat  to  gabble  like  tinkers     ....  Tivel/tk  Nighty  iL  3. 

As  my  understanding  instrucu  me  and  as  mine  honesty  pats  it  to  utterance      .     W interns  Tede^  i.  i. 

Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining  From  course  required i.  a. 

Such  allowed  infirmities  that  honesty  Is  never  free  of i.  a. 

If  it  be  so.  We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty  ....'. ii.  1. 

What  a  fnol  Honesty  is  !  and  Trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  1    .    .    .    .     iv.  4. 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now  Endured  all  weathers v.  i. 

Whose  worth  and  honesty  Is  richly  noted v.  3. 

There 's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee i  HtHry  IV.  i.  a. 

There  *8  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bcKsom  of  thine iii.  3. 

There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing 2  Henry  IV.  il  i. 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honesty Henry  VIII.  x.  t. 

I  should  tell  you  You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour iii.  a. 

Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ;  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty iii.  a. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty v.  1. 

Whose  honesty  the  devil  And  his  disciples  only  envy  at v.  3. 

His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself ;  It  must  not  bear  roy  daughter  ....     Timon  of  Athens,,  i.  1. 

Every  man  has  his  iault,  and  honesty  is  his iii.  1. 

What  other  oath  Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged,  That  this  shall  be    .    .    .     Julius  Cetsar^  ii.  1. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty    ....      iv.  3. 

I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down  Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

If  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty     ....     iii.  i. 

On  whose  foolish  honesty  My  practices  ride  easy King  Lear^  i.  a, 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust Othello,  i.  3. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  thb  matter,  Making  it  light ii.  3. 

ThouM  full  of  love  and  honesty,  And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath  .    .     iii.  3. 

This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty,  And  knows  aU  qualities iii.  3. 

O  wretched  fool.  That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice ! iii.  3. 

Honesty 's  a  fool  And  loses  that  it  works  for iii.  3- 

Bat  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty? v.  a. 

Mine  honesty  Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness Ant.  and  Cleo.xi.  z. 

Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square iii.  13. 

Something  given  to  lie  ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  ^"ay  of  honesty v.  a. 

HoNBY.  —  Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey  And  kill  the  bees    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  \.  a. 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle 1  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself    Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars  The  honey  of  his  language Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

When  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire,  Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting     Titus  A  ttdron.  ii.  3. 

The  sweetest  honey  Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath,  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty    .      v.  3. 

That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

HoNCV-BAG.  —  I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  1. 
HoNBY-BBRS. —  For  SO  work  the  honey-bees.  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach     Henty  V.  i.  a. 

Honeycomb.  >- Thou  shah  be  pinched  As  thick  as  honeycomb Tempest,\.  %. 

HoNBY-DEW.  —  As  doth  the  honey-dew  Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 
Honey-heavy.— Fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  matter;  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  7«/.  Ctrsar,  it.  u 
HoKEY-MOUTHEO.  —  If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister  ....  IVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  a. 
Honey-stalks.  —  More  dangerous  Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  *heep  Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 
HoNEYStjCKLS.— Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun.  Forbid  the  sun  to  enter     Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  Gently  entwist Mid  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 
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HoNORtnCABILITODINITATIBUS LcVt*S  L.  Lott^  V.  ff. 

Honour. —  Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  hottoor  cannot  Be  measured  or  confined    Ttmptsty  v.  1. 
He  after  honour  hunts,  1  after  love :  He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more  Tw9  Gtn.  0/  Vtr.  i.  t. 

A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father ii.  4. 

Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  1  do  applaud  thy  spirit v.  4. 

It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise BUrry  H^weSt  it  a. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  lef\  hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity  ....  ii.  a. 
Little  honour  to  be  much  believed.  And  most  pernicious  purpose  I      .    .    .      Mtas.for  Mea*.  ii.  4. 

Would  bark  your  honour  firom  that  trunk  you  bear,  And  leave  you  naked iii.  i. 

Six  or  seven  winters  more  respect  Than  a  perpetual  honour iii.  i. 

After  much  debatement,  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour ▼.  1. 

Thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour  In  hateful  practice ▼.  1. 

Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wronged  Your  well  defended  honour v.  1. 

Consenting  to  the  saf^uard  of  yonr  honour,  I  thought  your  marriage  fit v.  i. 

To  our  honour's  great  disparagement,  Yet  I  will  favour  thee  in  what  I  can  .      Com.  0/  Errors^  \.  i. 

I  Ml  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty  Against  thee  presently ▼.  t. 

It  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind Much  Ado^m,  %, 

She  's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour iv.  i. 

Such  a  welcome  at  my  hand  As  honour  without  breach  of  honour  may  Make  tender  of  £.  Z .  Z.m/,  ii.  1. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do,  Within  the  eye  of  honour Mer.  of  VtHict^  i.  1. 

That  clear  honour  Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! ii.  9. 

Cleaned  From  the  true  seed  of  honour  I ii.  9. 

And  one  in  whom  The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears iii.  2. 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude  So  much  besmear  it v.  1. 

Bearded  like  the  pard,  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrd    .    .      As  You  Lik*  Ity  ii.  7. 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

His  honour,  Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute .     Aii*s  IVgil^x.  %, 

See  that  you  come  Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ii.  i. 

The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes,  Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies     .    .     ii.  3. 

Where  great  additions  swell  *s,  and  virtue  none,  It  is  a  cropsied  honour ii.  3. 

That  is  honour's  scorn,  Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom ii.  3. 

Honours  thrive,  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive .      ii.  3. 

Virtue  and  she  Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  from  me ii.  3. 

My  honour 's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat,  I  must  produce  my  power ii.  3. 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where  We  please  to  have  it  grow ii.  3. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen ii.  3. 

Will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour  That  good  convenience  claims iii.  a. 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar,  Aa.  oft  it  loses  all .     iii.  a. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty iii.  5. 

A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery  of  honour iv.  5. 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour  Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here  .    .      v.  3. 

Fairer  prove  your  honour,  Than  in  my  thought  it  lies v.  3. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake? Twei/th  Hightf  \\\.  x. 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone  And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out  ....  iii.  4. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  Ml  deny,  That  honour  saved  may  upon  asking  give  ?  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
Tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour,  Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour  ...      v.  i. 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now  Endured  all  weathers fVMer's  Ta/e,  \.  t. 

If  his  name  be  George,  I  Ml  call  him  Peter;  For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men*s  names  fC.  yohu^  i.  i. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ;  Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  Richard//,  i.  1. 

Ere  my  tongue  Shall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong i.  i. 

*T  is  not  my  meaning  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out ii.  3. 

His  honour  is  as  true  In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust iv.  1. 

There  is  my  honour's  pawn ;  Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darest iv.  t. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame.  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers*  gold  .  v.  3. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies.  Or  my  shamed  life  in  his  dishonour  lies  ...  ▼.  3. 
Though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been,  High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen  ...  v.  6. 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue 1  Henry  /V,  x.  u 
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HoKOUR.  —  It  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pal»*faced  moon  i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks i.  3. 

This  same  child  of  honour  and  renown.  This  gallant  Hotspur iil  a. 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm,  Would  they  were  multitudes  1 iii.  a. 

If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on,  I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear  As  you  ....     iv.  3. 

Honour  pricks  me  on.     Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  1  come  on  ? v.  i. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  no:  or  an  arm  ?  no:  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  uo  .    .    .      v.  i. 

Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  no.     What  is  honour  ?  a  word v.  t. 

What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air.    A  trim  reckoning  I v.  1. 

Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon :  and  so  ends  my  catechism v.  1. 

Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlooked  for,  and  there  *s  an  end     v.  3. 

All  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest  I  '11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head ▼.4. 

Divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour 2  Henry  J  y.  x.  \. 

My  honour  is  at  pawn  ;  And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it ii.  3. 

There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours  and  your  son's ii.  3. 

It  seemed  in  me  But  as  an  honour  snatched  with  a  boisterous  hand iv.  5. 

And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase v.  a. 

Furnish  him  with  all  appertinents  Belonging  to  his  honour Henry  V,  ii.  a. 

All  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain  By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times ii.  4. 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour iv.  3. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  1  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive iv.  3. 

I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour iv.  7. 

Old  I  do  wax :  and  from  my  weary  limbs  Honour  is  cudgelled    . v.  i. 

Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-begot 1  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour  By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure  ....     iv.  4. 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die  ? a  Henry  VJ,  i.  i. 

Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot  Honour  and  virtue ii.  i. 

Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour 3  Henry  VI.  iik  3. 

*T  is  the  more  honour,  because  more  dangerous iv.  3. 

Set  down  your  honourable  load,  If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse  ....  Richard  III.  i.  a. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories.  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  .  .  .  .  i.  4. 
But  shall  we  wear  these  honours  for  a  day  ?  Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ?     .    .     iv.  a. 

The  dignity  and  height  of  honour.  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory iv.  4. 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honesty Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

All  men's  honours  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him ii.  a. 

When  she  has  done  most.  Yet  will  I  add  an  honour,  a  great  patience iii.  i. 

The  honour  of  it  Does  pay  the  act  of  it iii.  a. 

My  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rained  honour,  more  On  you  than  any iii.  a. 

I  should  tell  you  You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour iii.  a. 

To-morrow  blossoms.  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him iii.  a. 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour     .    .    .     iii.  a. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again.  His  blessed  part  to  heaven iv.  a. 

Undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle iv.  a. 

To  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God    ....     iv.  a. 

Those  about  her  From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour v.  5. 

Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour  Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was     .      v.  5. 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations v.  5. 

I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence,  And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful v.  5. 

Both  oar  honour  and  our  shame  in  this  Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

There  can  be  no  evasion  To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour ii.  a. 

The  goodness  of  a  quarrel  Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged ii.  a. 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds      ....      ii.  a. 

Not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man.  Hath  any  honour iii.  3. 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord.  Keeps  honour  bright iii.  3. 

Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow.  Where  one  but  goes  abreast iii.  %. 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  :  Life  every  man  holds  dear v.  3. 

But  the  bnve  man  Holds  honour  ba  more  predouAKlear  than  life v.  3. 
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Honour.  —  By  de«d«achieving  honoaf  newly  named,  —  What  U  it  ? Coridamu,  fi.  i 

He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours  From  where  he  should  begin  and  end  ....     ii. 

He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  (or  honour  Than  one  on  's  ears  to  hear  it il : 

Convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour il; 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends,  1'  the  war  do  grow  together iu. 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods v. 

I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and  thy  honour  At  difference  in  thee v- 

I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned  Mine  honour  for  his  truth t. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age,  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  Tihu  Androu.  I 
By  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin,  To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i- 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary.  The  beggar  native  honour  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  vt. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i*  the  other.  And  1  will  look  on  both  indifferently  yuiius  Cmsar^  i. 

Let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love  The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death i. 

Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story i. 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are  For  some  new  honours i- 

Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour ii. 

Believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe     .     .    .     iii. 

As  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him ill 

There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour iil 

A  peevish  sdioolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour,  Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller!  ...  v. 
Thou  art  a  felloiy  of  a  good  respect ;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it ...  .  v. 
So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds ;  They  smack  of  honour  both    .    .    .     Macbeth,  i. 

For  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour i. 

New  honours  come  upon  him,  Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould    .      ...  I 

We  Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams iii. 

I  am  not  to  you  known.  Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect in 

Reconciled  my  thoughts  To  thy  good  truth  and  honour ivi 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look  to  have v 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour 's  at  the  stake Hemdtt,  iv 

In  my  terms  of  honour  I  stand  aloof v 

To  plainness  honour 's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly Kimg  Ltar,  i 

It  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour i 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning  Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering      .....     iv 

I  will  maintain  My  truth  and  honour  firmly \ 

It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours.  My  oath,  and  my  profession \ 

Such  addition  as  your  honours  Have  more  than  merited i 

He  prated,  and  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms  Against  your  honour  ....  OtJkeBs^ 

When  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour,  I  shall  promulgate 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate 

But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? i 

The  honour  is  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now,  Supposing  that  I  lacked  it  .    .    .  AnLandCU^.i 

So  far  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour  To  stoop  in  such  a  case t 

'T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour ;  Mine  honour,  it \ 

That  self  hand.  Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did 1 

His  taints  and  honours  Waged  equal  with  him 

He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off,  More  than  a  mortal  seeming CjnmMime^ 

You  are  appointed  for  that  office :  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit ii 

Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will,  This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill  .  .  .  Pericles.  \ 
Honour  we  love :  For  who  hates  honour  hates  the  gods  above 

HoNouRABLB.  —  Be  One  of  them  ;  it 's  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery  .      Two  Gen,  of  ^Vrw<i,  i 

A  man  to  a  man  :  stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues AfuckAd^ 

To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable  Without  the  stamp  of  merit Afer.  of  Venece^ 

Let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage  .  .  A$  Yon  Like  It^  \ 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  Still  to  remember  wrongs?  ....  CorieUmms^ 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st,  A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain !  Romeo  ^^ytdieU  i 

How  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  ? Timon  ef  Atkems^  \ 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife Jmiims  Ceetea^, 
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HoNOORABLs.— Brutus  is  an  honourable  roan ;  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  yulha  Casar^  iii.  2. 

Let  *s  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  No|  to  outsport  discretion OthtUo^  li.  3. 

If  thou  wert  honourable,  Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  ule  for  virtue Cymbelitu^  i.  6. 

HoMOURBO.  —  It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance .  .  .  HanUtt^  \.  4. 
HooDMAN-BUND.  —  What  devil  was't  That  thus  liatb  cozened  you  at  hoodmau-blind  ?   .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Hoods.  —  But  all  hoods  make  not  monks Henry  VIIJ.  iii.  i. 

Hoodwink.  —  Tl»e  time  you  may  so  hoodwink Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Hoop.  —  Vanish  like  hailstones,  go ;  Trudge,  plod  am-ay  o'  the  hoof ;  seek  shelter  Merry  H'ives,  i.  3. 
Hook.  —  O  cunning  enemy,  tliat,  to  catch  a  saint.  With  sainu  dost  bait  thy  hook !  Metis. /or  Meets,  ii.  2. 

Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite Muck  Ado ^\\.  i. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bail  from  fearful  hooks Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  Pro]. 

When  your  diver  Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he  With  fervency  drew  up  Ant.andCleo.  ii.  5. 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws  I  .  .  .  Meas./or  Meets,  ii.  4- 
Hook-nosed. — Say,  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome, '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame'  2  Henry  /  V.  iv.  3. 
Hoop.  —  Who  with  age  and  envy  Was  grown  into  a  hoop Tempest^  i.  2. 

I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field.  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  I .      Love's  L.  Losi^  iii.  i. 

The  three-hooped  |>ot  shall  have  ten  hoops 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  Grapple  thein  to  thy  soul  with  hoops   Hamlet^  \.  3. 

If  I  knew  What  hoop  should  hold  us  sUnch,  from  edge  to  edge Ant.  and  C/eo.  ii.  2. 

Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1. 

I  saw  her  once  Hop  forty  paces  through  the. public  street A  ni.  and  Cieo.  \\.  2. 

Hops.  —  O,  out  of  that  *  no  hope '  What  great  hope  have  you  I Tempest,  ii.  1. 

So  high  a  hope  that  even  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond ii.  i. 

I  am  right  glad  tliat  he 's  so  out  of  hope iii.  3. 

As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  feir  issue,  and  long  life iv.  1. 

Loung  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  And  all  the  fair  effecu  of  future  hopes  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  L  i. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff ;  walk  hence  with  that.  And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts     .     iii.  1. 

Treacherous  man !  Thou  hast  beguiled  my  hopes v.  4: 

I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt Merry  tVives,  i.  i. 

I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope ii.  t. 

I  hope  it  be  not  so.     Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  afiairs ii.  1. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  But  only  hope  " Meas. /or  Mens,  ul  t. 

I  *ve  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die iii-  1. 

Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible iii.  1. 

My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven :  God  grant  us  patience ! Love's  L.  Lost,  I  i. 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  Be  certain,  nothing  truer  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  2. 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would  Be  with  my  hopes  abroad Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  1. 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages ii.  7. 

How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings  I ii.  9. 

.    There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope     iii.  5. 

How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? iv.  1. 

I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  1. 

I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ;  As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear     v.  4. 

Under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope Ali^s  M^'^ell,  i.  1. 

Finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time i.  i. 

I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises i.  1. 

We  must  not  So  stain  our  judgement,  or  corrupt  our  hope     .    .    .' ii.  1. 

Oft  it  hits  Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits ii.  i. 

Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes iii.  4. 

A  wreck  past  hope  he  was:  His  life  I  gave  him  and  did  thereto  add  My  love v.  i. 

The  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man  Bred  his  hopes  out  of Winter's  Tale,  \.  \. 

By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie Richard  II.  i.  1. 

God  defend  the  right  1    Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  amen i.  3. 

His  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ii.  2. 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity  With  cozening  hope ii.  2. 
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Hope.  —  Sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have  The  present  benefit  which  I  posMW .    .    Richard  II.  iL  3. 

Hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy  Than  hope  enjoyed* ti.  3. 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth v.  3. 

The  parties  sure.  And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope x  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time  Is  ruined iii.  2. 

Therein  should  we  read  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope iv.  i. 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what  Is  to  come  in iv.  i. 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope v.  a. 

I  pray  you  all,  Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes 2  Hgnty  IV.x.  y 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supfriy i.  3. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt  To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hop« i.  3* 

A  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds i.  3. 

Which  to  prove  fruit,  Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair  That  frosts  will  bite  them .    .  i.  3. 

Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth,  Should  be  still-bom I  3. 

Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground  And  dash  themselves  to  pieces iv.  i. 

Labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Fair  be  all  thy  hopes  And  prosperous  be  thy  life ! i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

God  shall  be  my  hope.  My  suy,  my  guide  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

What  hap  ?  what  hope  of  good  ?  —  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair   .    .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

I  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven,  And  by  the  hope  1  have  of  heavenly  bliss iii.  3* 

Till  then  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay iv.  4. 

He  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope,  Go  home  to  bed v.  4. 

Shall  I  live  in  hope?  -All  men,  I  hope,  live  so Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt.  And  shamefully  by  yon  my  hopes  are  butchered  .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks,  Liires  like  a  drunktn  sailor  on  a  roast  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

It  stands  me  much  upon,  To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me iv.  2. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings v.  2. 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Where  no  pity.  No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me iii.  i. 

To-day  he  puu  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  b<^>e8 ;  to-morrow  blossoms iii.  2. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again iii.  2. 

'T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven ! iii.  2. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  In  all  designs Tr^i.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent  Daunt  all  your  hopes Titus  Andron.  i.  t. 

Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she,  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  Romeo  and  Jnliety  i.  2. 

Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  1 iv.  i. 

Was  the  hope  drunk  Wherein  you  dressed  yourself? Macbeth^  \.  j. 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear  His  hopes  Hwve  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear     .    .    .     iii.  5. 

I  have  lost  my  hopes.     Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find  my  doubts iv.  3. 

I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand  That  chambers  will  be  safe ▼.4. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate,  But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate    .    .      v.  4. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  And  break  it  to  our  hope v.  8. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! HamleU  iii.  2. 

Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on  the  issue  ? Othelh^  \.  y. 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  Stand  in  bold  cure ii.  i. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ...  iv.  2. 
HopBFUL. —  I*he  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's,  His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's  Winter^ s  TaU{C\.i. 
HopRLBss  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  Com.  0/  Errors^  i.  i. 

The  hopeless  word  of '  never  to  return  '  Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless! Henry  VIII.  in.  t. 

Hoping,  you  Ml  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all Meas. /or  Afeas.  u.  t. 

Withal  Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour Jniius  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

Horace.  — As  Horace  says  in  his —  What,  my  soul,  verses? Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  a. 

*T  is  a  verse  in  Horace  ;  I  know  it  well :  I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago     .   Tiius  Andron.  iv.  2. 

Ay,  just ;  a  verse  in  Horace ;  right,  you  have  it iv.  a. 

Horatio.  —  Where,  my  lord  ? — In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio Hamlet^\.2. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy     .  i.  5. 
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Horatio.  —  AUu,  poor  Yorick  I  I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  .    .    .    HamUt^  v.  i. 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  I v.  i. 

Horn/—  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns ;  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none     Muck  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all 't  done ii.  3. 

Fear  not,  man ;  we  '11  tip  thy  horns  with  gold,  And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee  ....      v.  4. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  L.  I^  Lost^  iv.  3. 

A  cry  more  tuneable  Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn      .    .    .    Mid.  N,  Dreamy  iv.  i. 

There  's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news    .    .    .  Mer.  0/  VeMicty  v.  i. 

As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary As  You  Likt  It,  iii.  3. 

What  shall  behave  that  killed  the  deer?    His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear iv.  a. 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn ;  It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom iv.  2. 

The  bom,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn,  Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn iv.  a. 

He  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

They  threw  their  caps  As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon  .    .    .      CorioUuuts^  i.  i. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds,  Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns     Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds  Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song    '.    .    .      ii.  3. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea      .    .   Kin£  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Hornbook.  —  He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

Hornpipes.  —  But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes  Winter* s  Tale,  iv.  3. 
HoROLocB.  —  He  '11  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set.  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 
HoRRiBLB.  —  Your  vile  intent  roust  needs  seem  horrible King^  yokn,  iv.  i. 

Present  fears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow  I     Unreal  mockery,  hence ! iii.  4. 

O,  horrible  I  most  horrible  I    If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not HamUt,  i.  5. 

Horribly.  —  1  will  he  horribly  in  love  with  her Much  A€lo,\\.  Z' 

Withabombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epitheu  of  war Othello,  \.\. 

Horrid.  —  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair  ?  Macbeth,  \.  3. 

Not  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned iv.  3. 

Such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder.  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain King  Lear,  iiL  a. 

Horror.  —  Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow  Of  bragging  horror  .    .    King  John.  ▼.  i. 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time     Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

0  horror,  horror,  horror !    Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  I ii.  3. 

1  have  supped  full  with  horrors , v.  5. 

As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell  To  speak  of  horrors Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Nothing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Is  this  the  promised  end  ?    Or  image  of  that  horror? v.  3. 

Abandon  all  remorse ;  On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate Othello,  iii.  3. 

Horsr.  —  A  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Whether  that  the  body  public  be  A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride  .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  a. 

Such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

Let  him  b^r  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse Much  Ado,  \.\. 

I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer i.  i. 

An  two  men  ride  of-a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind iii.  5. 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile.  Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire iii.  i. 

Sometime  a  horse  I  'II  be,  sometime  a  hound,  A  hog,  a  headless  bear iiL  1. 

That  's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  a. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells  .    .As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

Both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse v.  3. 

Though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  a. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred iii.  2. 

His  horse  comes,  with  him  on  his  back iii.  2. 

A  horse  and  a  roan  Is  more  than  one,  And  yet  not  many iii.  a. 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses iii.  a. 

My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam,  My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing iii.  2. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring  Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring     .    .    A  IPs  tVell,  ii.  i . 
My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour Twelfth  Might,  ii.  3. 
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B.  —  How  fofxlly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  I Richard 

as  not  made  a  horse  ;  And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass 

tell  ihee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse 1  Henry 

is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ;  Worse  than  a  smoky  house 

t\r  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull,  That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself 
Uention,  like  a  horse  Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose  ....  2  Henr} 
gave  his  able  horse  the  head,  And  bending  forward  struck  his  armed  heels     .... 

was  some  hiiding  fellow  that  had  stolen  The  Uorse  he  rode  on 

sy  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse Henry  V 

ill  not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns 

is  indeed  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts 

s  a  most  absolute  and  excellent  horse 

ween  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best i  Henry 

s  adage  must  be  verified.  That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death    .    .  3  Henry 

;  yet  1  run  before  my  horse  to  market Richara 

>ry  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein.  And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself  Richari 

lorse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  I 

jer  is  like  A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way,  Self-mettle  tires  him  Henry  J 
y  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  niihout  book     Trot,  and  C 

avens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse,  That  has  he  knows  not  what 

no  more  remembers  his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old  horse Ccrtoii 

id  hear  The  galloping  of  horse :  who  was  't  came  by  ? Afaci 

y  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ? /Cin^  a 

rkness  and  devils  I     Saddle  my  horses 

ivas  her  brother,  that,'in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay 

ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges 

irere  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt 

for  a  horse  with  wings ! Cymbe^ 

lere  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands  That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf     .... 

BBACK.  —  That  runs  o*  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular t  Henry 

nt  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e*er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back  .     .    King  5 

iBMANSHiP.  —  And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship \  Henry 

»B-STBALER.  —  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-stealer  .  .  .  As  You  Lik 
;.  —  Youthful  still !  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day !      .     .    Merry  IV 

ublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat As  Yon  Lii 

\  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank 

iir  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded 

ITAL-  —  Befall  what  will  befall,  1  Ml  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital  .  .  Loire's  L. 
ITALITV.  —  Recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  As  You  Lt 
'.  —  Mine  host  of  the  Garter!     What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly      Merry  h 

a  niggardly  host  and  more  sparing  guest Com.  0/  En 

ne  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  hy  the  hand  Troi.  audi 

rself  will  mingle  with  society.  And  play  the  humble  host M4%c^ 

rKSS.  — Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time  We  will  require  her  welcome  .     . 

—  By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since Merry  h 

B  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold  :  The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  Com.  0/  R 
dious  and  brief !  That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  ....  Mid.  N.  D* 
my  youth  [  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  .  .  As  You  Li 
)dest  as  the  dove  :  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  .  .  .  Tarn,  o/the  Si 
)w,  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth  .     .     .     . 

s,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i*  the  mouth  too T\vetfik  A 

is  day  grows  wondrous  hot ;  Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky King  ^ 

ere  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust    .     .     .     . 

m  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too i  Henr^ 

e  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it Hewtr 

•uched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury 

vas  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good.  That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now    .     .     .  Riciutrx 
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Hot.  —  Thou  hast  described  A  hot  friend  cooliog yulM*  Casar^  ir.  a. 

Iiis  very  hoi. —  No,  believe  me, 'i  is  very  cold;  the  wind  is  nortberiy HattUet^s.^. 

But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my  cumplexion v.  a. 

Like  to  the  time  o*  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold  .  ...  Ant.  and  Cieo.  L  5. 
Hotspur.  —  This  same  child  of  honour  and  renowo,  This  gallant  Hotspur     .    .      i  Henry  J  V.  iii.  a. 

A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen v.  a. 

Hound.  —  A  hound  tliat  runs  counter  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well     «...     Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  a. 

I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my  hounds Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds    ....      iv.  i. 

Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction iv.  i. 

My  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds,  E'er  since  pursue  me Twef/lh  Nighty  \.  1. 

Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds  Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  Tit.  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  Jnlins  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  hke  hounds.  And  bowed  like  bondmen    ...      v.  1. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs,  Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  MacbetkSvi.x. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym,  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Hour.  —They  'II  tell  the  clock  to  any  bu&iness  that  We  say  befiu  the  hour   ....    Tempest,  ii.  1. 

From  our  infancy  We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  hours  together    .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Lovers  break  not  hours.  Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time v.  1. 

Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late Merry  Wives,  il  a. 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun  A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours v.  5. 

These  jests  are  out  of  season ;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this    .    .  Com.  0/ Errors,  L  a. 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours ii.  a 

You  must  excuse  us  all :  My  wife  is  shrewish  when  i  keep  not  hours .     iii.  1. 

The  hour  steals  on ;  I  pray  you,  sir,  dispatch iv.  i. 

I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant ir.  4 

Careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  ...       v.  1. 

Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours Much  Ado,  \.  \. 

I  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after ii.  1. 

Out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour ii.  i. 

You  have  suyed  me  in  a  happy  hour :  I  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you iv.  i. 

An  hour  in  clamour  and  a  quarter  in  rheum v.  2. 

About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck Levels  L.  Lost,  \.  1. 

A  merrier  man.  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  wiilial    .    .      ii.  1. 

What  time  o' day?  — The  hour  that  fools  should  ask ii.  1. 

Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there ii.  1. 

While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour iii-  2. 

0  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night,  Abate  thy  hours! iii.  a. 

What  dances  shall  we  have.  To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours? v.  i. 

Is  there  no  play.  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? y.  1. 

I I  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock      .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you ! iii.  4- 

She  kneels  and  prays  For  happy  wedlock  hours v.  i. 

'T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine,  And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
So,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe.  And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot  .  .  .  ii.  7- 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs.  Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time    .     .    .      ii.  7. 

Bat  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself  :  There  's  none  within iv.  3. 

That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after v.  4. 

1  'n  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor 'pointed  times,  But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  Tarn,  o/tkc  Shrrw,  iii.  i. 

If  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I 'd  beat  thee Aii''s  1Veii,\\.  i. 

To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim ii.  4- 

Here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep iv.  1. 

Your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours Ttvefflh  Night,  \.  3. 

How  have  the  hours  racked  and  tortured  me.  Since  I  have  lost  thee  I v.  1. 

Wishing  clocks  more  swift  ?    Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ? Winter* s  Tale,  L  2. 

Thoo  shall  rue  this  hour  within  this  hour King  John,  iii.  i. 
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Ice  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour,  Still  and  anon  cheered  up    .    .     .  King  John, 

T  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,  Will  rain  hot  vengeance Richard  I 

>w  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile   ...... 

X  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.  —  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten 

oked  he,  Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours 

!S  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made  ;  Now  shall  he  try  his  friends 

in  manner  with  your  sinful  hours  Made  a  divorce 

ihall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  More  than  it  is 

i  that  tells  what  hour  it  is  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart     .    . 

nd  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours 

urs  were  cups  of  sack  and  minutes  capons 1  Henry  1 1 

nfound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

ich  a  main  On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour 

well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours 

oth  at  an  instant  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock 

filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports.  And  never  noted  in  him  any  study  .  Henry  I 
an,  that  now  begins  to  run,  Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour  1  Henry  1^1 

>  see  the  minutes  how  they  run.  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  3  Henry  Vi 

ours  must  I  take  my  rest ;  So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate 

s,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years,  Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created      .    . 

he  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom 

t  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom Richard  II 

eaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning 

ellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time,  Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty    .    .    . 

ie  swift  advantage  of  the  hours 

i  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen.  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen    . 

fortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ? 

Humphrey  Hour,  that  called  your  grace  To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company  . 

deal  unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent 

id  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours!     Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light :  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 

hours  steal  on.  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east 

ye  know  your  times  of  business :  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  a£Fairs?    Henry  VUk 

e  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this  Once  every  hour 

mse  by  the  hour  Seems  to  flow  from  him  I 

uld  be  hours  for  necessities.  Not  for  delights 

1st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour.  And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ?  .  .  Coriolamm 
;fore  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  Julit 
ir  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour,  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days   .... 

they  say.  At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort 

rable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw  In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 

in  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance! 

hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ;  Remember  that  you  call  on  me  .  .  .  Jnlius  C^snr 
t  come  may.  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day    ....     Machet* 

nmand  me  to  call  timely  on  him :  I  have  almost  slipped  the  hour 

died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  bleued  time 

\  volume  of  which  time  [  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange 

ome  a  borrower  of  the  night  For  a  dark  hour  or  twain 

he  fate  Of  that  dark  hour 

imicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! 

e  newest  grief  ?  —  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker 

yer  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 

most  carefully  upon  your  hour.  —  'T  is  now  struck  twelve    ......      HamU 

X  He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other Kittg  Lemi 

ds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours :  I  prithee,  put  them  off 

bserving.  Took  once  a  pliant  hour OthelL 

an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction  To  spend  with  thee 

nd  action  make  the  hours  seem  short 
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Houm. ~  When  poisoned  hourt  had  bound  roe  np  From  mine  own  knowledge.    .  Ami.  a$»d  CUo,  iL  s. 

When  mine  hours  Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives  Of  me  for  jests iii.  13. 

Shall  we  discourse  The  freezing  hours  away  ? Cymbtlitu^  iii.  3. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again  .  .  .  PtricUs^  iii.  a. 
HouR<OLASS.  —  Tuniing  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-glass  .  -  .      Henry  V,  Prol. 

1  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run,  But  I  should  think  of  shallows  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 
Hourly.  — An  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  .  .  .  .  AU^s  IVeil^  iii.  6. 
Hdt;sB.  —  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't  .     Temftst^  i.  a. 

Our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perjdexity     .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  3. 

Like  a  &ir  house  built  on  another  man's  ground Merry  Wives^  ii.  a. 

Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart,  Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house ii.  i. 

Not  a  mouse  Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  bouse Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light,  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire v.  i. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day,  Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray v.  i. 

Our  house  »  hell,  and  ihou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  3. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  My  sober  house ii.  5. 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat  ? iv.  1. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  That  doth  sustain  my  house iv.  i. 

This  house  is  but  a  butchery:  Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it At  You  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

Let  my  oflfkers  of  such  a  nature  Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands iiL  i. 

Deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do iiL  a. 

Though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  his  head iv.  i. 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself ;  There  *s  none  within iv.  3. 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends Tatn,  o/tht  Skrew^  i.  i. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest  Within  your  house iL  i. 

My  house  within  the  dty  Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold iL  1. 

She  is  my  house.  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam iii.  a. 

Thou  winter-cricket  thou  !  Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ? iv.  3. 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house  And  angels  officed  all AU*s  tVeU^vA.  2. 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house.  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors iv.  a. 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine.  And  I  Ml  be  bid  by  thee iv.  a. 

I  am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter     .    .     iv.  5. 

I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house.  And  all  the  brothers  too  ...    .  Ttuel/tk  Nighty  iL  4. 

1  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church iiL  i. 

I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell iv.  a. 

O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house,  It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove    Richard  II  iv.  i. 

This  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Robin  Ostler  died i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

This  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas ii.  1. 

I  could  be  well  contented  to  be  tKere,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house iL  3. 

He  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house iL  3. 

He  is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ;  Worse  than  a  smoky  house iiL  1. 

The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before iii.  3. 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house  Beyond  his  power  to  build  it   .    .    .    .a  Henry  IV.  L  3. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  hotise  and  home ii.  i. 

He  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  .     a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house.  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body v.  3. 

And  all  the  clouds  that  k)ured  upon  our  house  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  Richard  III.  L  i. 

I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

A  goodly  house :  the  feast  smells  well ;  but  I  Appear  not  like  a  guest iv.  5. 

A  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause   .    .    .      Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4. 

A  plague  o' both  your  houses!    They  have  made  worms' meat  of  me iiL  i. 

I  little  talked  of  love ;  For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears iv.  i. 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house Timon  ofAthensy  iii.  3. 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees,  Pray  to  the  gods ynlins  Cetsar^  L  1. 

Think  you  to  walk  forth  ? —  You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day ii.  a. 

He  may  i^y  the  fool  no  where  bat  in 's  own  house HamUt^  iii.  1. 
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House. —A  grave-maker:  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday Hamlet^  ^.  \. 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  And  hurt  my  brother v.  2. 

I  can  tell  vvhy  a  snail  has  a  house.  —  Why  ?  —  Why,  to  put  his  head  iu  .    .    .    .    King  Ltar^  i.  5. 

How,  in  one  house,  Should  many  people,  under  two  commands,  Hold  amity  ? ii.  4. 

Court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this  rain*water  out  o'  door iit.  a. 

He  that  has  a  house  to  put  *s  head  in  has  a  good  head-piece iii.  2. 

But  still  the  house-afbirs  would  draw  her  thence Othello^  \.  3. 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory,  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house iv.  1. 

Then  is  it  sin,  To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death,  Ere  death  dare  come  to  us?  ^n/.  andCUo.  iv.  15. 

A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such  Whose  roof 's  as  low  as  ours !  .  .  .  Cymbeline^  iii.  3. 
Household.  —  She  is  my  house,  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam    .    Turn,  o/the  Skrew^  iii.  a. 

Our  names.  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words Henry  V,  iv.  3. 

Housekeeper.  —  An  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper Twtl/ih  Nighty  iv.  a. 

You  are  manifest  housekeepers.     What  are  you  sewing  here  ? Coriolamu^  \.  %. 

HousE-KEEPiNU.  —  1  hear  your  grace  hath  sw*om  out  house-keeping  ....  Levi's  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 
Houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  .  .  .  King  Ltar^  iii.  4. 
Housewife.  —  And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churu    ....     Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel As  You  Likt  It^  i.  2. 

1  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time.  To  entertam 't  so  merrily  with  a  fool     .    AU^s  W«ll^  ii.  a. 

Housewives.  —  Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm OtfuUo^  i.  3. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 7 t(v  Gen.  0/  I'erona^  v.  4. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I    Here  will  we  sit    ...    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  1. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  d<me  1 King  JMif,  iv.  a. 

Howled.  —  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howled  thus Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Howled  in  mine  ears  Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise  I  trembling  waked  Richard  111.  i.  4. 
Howling.  —  My  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands  Two  Gen,  ofVeronoy  ii.  3. 

'Tis  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon As  Y'ou  Like  It^  v.  2. 

It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music Twelfth  Nighty  v.  i. 

A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be,  When  thou  liest  howling Hamlet^  v.  1. 

Huddled.  —  An  eyeof  pity  on  his  losses.  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  1. 

Huddling  jest  upon  jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 

Hub.  —  I  would  not  change  this  hue,  Except  to  steal  your  thoughts Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  1. 

As  brown  in  hue  As  hazel  nuts  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^vk.  \. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow King  John^  iv.  a. 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  .  .  Hatnlet^  iii.  i. 
Hugged.  —  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay,  Hu^ed  and  embraced  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Hugger-mugger.  —  We  have  done  but  greenly.  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  .  .  HamUiy  iv.  j. 
Hulk.  —  You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Hull.  >- I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer .' Tweiftk  Nigkt,\.  ^ 

Hum. — The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 

Able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  taUks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery  .     Coriclanus,  v.  4. 

llie  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal  .  .  Macbeih,  iii.  2. 
Human. — The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here Mid.  N.  Dream,  W.  \. 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do .    .* IVinfer's  Tale,m.  2. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery      .  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature;  It  is  too  full  o' the  milk  of  human  kindness Macbeth,\' l- 

Humanity.  —  What  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  And  least  proportion  of  humanity  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?     .    .     .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  it  a. 

The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself,  Like  monsters  of  the  deep Kitig  Lear,'vt.2, 

I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon Othello,  i.  3. 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity Ant.  and  Cleo.  y.  t. 

How  look  I,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity  So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to?  Cymbelino,  iii.  2. 
Humble.  —  I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name;  No  note  upon  my  parenu    All's  IVell,  i.  3. 

I  will  stoop  and  bumble  my  inienu  To  your  welHjractiscd  wise  directions  ...  a  Henry  /V,r.z, 
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HuuBLS. — Thy  voice  is  thunder,  bat  thy  looks  are  humble Richard  III.  \.  ^. 

nr  is  better  to  be  lowly  born,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content     .    .    .     HtHty  VIU.  ii.  3. 

Heaven  witness,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife ii.  4. 

Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling Coriolanus,,  iii.  a. 

HuMBLA-BES.  — The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee  Were  still  at  odds  .    .      Lavt's  L.  Losty  iii.  i. 

Kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle Mid.  N.  Dream^'w.  i. 

Humbled.  —  So  humbled  That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me Oihtllo^  iii.  3. 

HuMBLENESS.~All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience.  All  purity,  all  trial  As  You  Lik*  It^  v.  a. 

In  a  bondman's  key,  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness   ....  M«r.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

As  suitors  should.  Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

HuMBLf-visAGED.  —  We  attend.  Like  hnmble-visaged  suitors,  his  high  will  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 
Humbly.  —  To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  To  holy  altars  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Humility.  —  His  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility  Love''s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?     Revenge Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\.  \. 

His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility,  His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet    AU^s  IVell^  i.  1. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility,  In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled i.  a. 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart i.  3. 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck' allegiance  from  men's  hearts  .    .     .    .     iii.  2. 

In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  roan  As  modest  stillness  and  humility   .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

You  sign  your  i^ace  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humility       Henry  VllL  ii.  4. 

Nor  on  him  put  The  napless  vesture  of  humility Coriolanus^vi.  \. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility:  mark  his  behaviour ii.  3. 

Humorous.  —  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip :  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

My  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness As  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

As  humorous  as  winter  and  as  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day       a  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind  His  humorous  predominance      .    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

The  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Humour.  —  Say  *  marry  trap*  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me      Merry  IVives^  i.  i. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest.     *  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call i.  3. 

The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass? i.  3- 

The  humour  rises *,  it  is  good:  humour  me  the  angels i.  3- 

1  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge. — Wilt  thou  revenge  ? i.  3' 

And  this  is  true ;  1  like  not  the  humour  of  lying ii.  i. 

I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  there 's  the  humour  of  it ii.  i. 

This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jealousies iii.  3- 

When  1  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy.  Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests  Com.of  Errors,  i.  a. 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now:  Tell  me,  and  dally  not i»  a. 

How  now,  sir  I  is  your  merry  humour  altered  ?    As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again  .      ii.  2. 

Now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath _ iv.  1. 

The  fellow  finds  his  vein  And  yielding  to  him  humours  well  his  fi^nzy iv.  4. 

1  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour i.  3- 

These  paper4)u]lets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour ii.  3. 

I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-Kke  humour v.  i. 

A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour v.  4. 

I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour Lovis  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours  know ii.  i- 

Humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids,  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note iii.  1. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed v.  i. 

Fashioning  our  humours  Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents v.  a. 

My  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely Mid,  N.  Dream,  \.  a. 

Let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  5. 

As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  welt As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent iv.  1. 

A  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will v.  4. 

Let  him  go  while  the  humour  lasts Tarn,  o/the  ShreWt  i.  a. 
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H  UMOUR.— An  old  hat  and  *  the  humour  of  forty  fancies '  pridced  in  *t  for  a  feather  Tarn.  0/Skr*Vt  Ki.  a. 

*T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion iii.  3. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness;  And  thus  I  Ml  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour   It.  i. 

The  spirit  of  humours  intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  1 Twelfth  Nighi^  ii.  3. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humour 1  H*nry  IV,  i.  «. 

I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold  The  unyoked  humour  of  yom*  idleness     ......  i.  a. 

I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well Henry  V.  iL  j. 

It  must  be  as  it  may ;  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers yl  \. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?   Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?  Richard  HI,  i.  a. 

I  hope  my  holy  humour  will  change;  'twas  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty       i.  4. 

Into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  huraoors  that  his  vabur  is  crushed  into  folly  TVm.  attd  Cress,  L  3. 

Ye  've  got  a  humour  there  Does  not  become  a  man Thnon  of  Athens,  i.  a. 

Let  me  work ;  For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent yulins  Cmsar,  iL  s. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning  ?      ....      n.  i. 

Must  1  stand  and  crouch  Under  your  testy  humour  ? iv.  3. 

That  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me  Makes  n»e  forgetful iv.  3. 

Hundred.  —  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifu Merry  Wives,  i.  t. 

I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fiAy  ways :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart  .    .      As  Vau  Lihe  /i,r.  t. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  Fokr  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross    .     i  Henry  IKu  t. 

A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us.  —  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? ii.  4. 

I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow iii.  a. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  utterance     .  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  a. 

With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy iii.  3. 

Stayed  it  long  ?— While  one  with  moderate  baste  might  tell  a  hundred Hasniet,  i.  a. 

Hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt    .    .    .     AU^s  Well,  i.  3. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night ! 1  Henry  VI,  i.  i. 

Hungarian.  —  O  base  Hungarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ?  .  .  .  .  Merry  WkxeSf  i.  3. 
Hunger.  — Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  I  will  not  touch  a  bit  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  f. 

Better  't  were  I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared  With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  AU*sWeily  iii.  a. 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger  Aikd  lack  of  other  means Henry  VIIl,  L  a. 

For  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge  .    .     Coriolamsu,  i  i. 

Sighed  forth  proverbs^  That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat i.  a. 

H  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food  Which  nature  loathes Timcn  of  Athens^  v.  4. 

My  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce  To  make  me  hunger  mortf Macbeth^  ve,  3. 

It  gave  me  present  hunger  To  feed  again,  though  fuU Cymbelisu^  u.  4. 

Now  I  think  on  thee,  My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before.  I  was  At  point  to  «nk  for  food   .     Hi.  6. 

Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it.  Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish  Pericles,  i.  4. 

So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife  Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life  .  .  i.  4. 
Hungry.—  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars  And  the  wolf  behowla  the  moon     .    .    Mid,  N,  Dream,  v.  r. 

As  hungry  as  the  sea,  And  can  digest  as  much Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast Richard  II.  \,  3. 

1  am  hungry  for  revenge,  And  now  1  cloy  me  with  beholding  it Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ;  He  thinks  too  much ynliMs  Casar,  i.  a. 

Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  knakes  them  hungry,  The  more  she  gives  them  spe^h  PericUs,  v.i. 
Hunt.  —  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  afler  love Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  \,  u 

Thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  wUl  fly  With  his  face  backward Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  1. 

He  is  a  lion  That  I  am  proud  to  hunt Coriolamns,  i.  i. 

Huntsmen.  —  Like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come  Our  lusty  English  ....  King  yohn,  ii.  1, 
Hurl.—  What  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us,  We  wish  it  ours  again  .    ,    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  a. 

Hurling.  — I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him Twelfth  Nighi.viL^ 

HuRLVBURLV.  —  Rub  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  hurlyburly  innovation 1  Henry  IV.  yr,  u 

When  the  hurlyburly's  done.  When  the  battle's  lost  and  won Macbeth,  uu 

HuRRiCANO.  —  Not  the  dreadful  spout  Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call      Troi,  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  TiU  you  have  drenched  our  steeples  .  .  .  King  Lear,  in.  a. 
Hurt. — Blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not Much  Ado,  yr.^ 

A  poor  sequestered  stag.  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt  As  You  Like  It,  it  i. 

But  now  mine  eyes,  Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not iiu  5. 
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HuKT.^Iamnixe,tliM«iftnoforceineyeaThatcandonohiirt     .    .    .    .     A*  Vam  Likr  It,  iu.  $* 

What  1  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try.  Since  you  cet  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy   .   A/i't  IV.tU,  \u  i. 

OpinMO  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  bun,  And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am     i  Htnry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Strike  those  4bat  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help iii.  3. 

Though  tbey  cannot- greatly  sting  to  hurt,  Yet  look  to  have  them  buss  to  offend     3  Henry  VJ.  iL  6. 

I  may  cmiquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me iv.  6. 

This  is  he  Must  help  you  more  tha9  you  are  hurt  by  me iv.  6. 

Art  thou  hurt  ?  —  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  :  marry,  'tis  enough     .    .     Romg^  and  JnUet,  uL  t. 

Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot-be  much.  —  Ko|  't  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well      .    .  iii.  i. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course.  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  .    .    Macketk^  iL  2. 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder  On  things  would  hurt  me  more     .  Kmg  Lear^  iiL  4. 

Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger «    .    .    .    .      OUuUo,  ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt v.  a. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  Than  to  be  sure  they  do Cymhelmet  L  6. 

HuRTLBD.-~Tbenoiseof  battle  hurtled  in  the  air yniitu  CoMr/n.  2. 

UusBAMx>.'-Therepartgoesshebasalltheru]eof  her  husband's  purse    .    .    .     Merry  H^ivts,  \.  z. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again iv.  a. 

Her  husband  bath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him v.  i. 

I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine :  Thoq  art  an  ehn,  my  husband,  I  a  vine     .  Com,  0/ Errors,  ii.  a. 

Thy  jealous  fits  Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits v.  1. 

I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you? Much  Ado,!,  i. 

Thou  irilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue iL  i. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face iL  x. 

I  may  sit  in  a  comer  and  cry  beigb-ho  for  a  husband  i ii.  i. 

Shecannotendure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband iL  i. 

Is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I  know « '  ii.  i. 

Ifyour  husband  have  stables  enough,  you '11  see  he  shall  Uck  no  bams iiL  4. 

This  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband .......    Mer  of  Venice,  L  a. 

If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands La. 

Made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband iii.  i. 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  Had  hem  her  husband  I iv.  1. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband v.  i. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  I     »    ,    .    Am  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  Ufe,  thy  keeper,  Thy  head»  thy  sovereign  .     Tarn,  qfthe  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince,  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband   .    .    .    .  v.  3. 

So  wrars  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart     .....  Twelfth  Nighty  iL  4. 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings ;  the  husband 's  the  bigger  ....     iii.  i. 

Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies,  Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth     King.  John,  ii.  1. 

Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Bring  roe  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?     .    .    .    .     Trot,  aatd  Cress.  iL  a. 

And  for  my  means,  I 'II  husband  them  so  well.  They  shall  go  far  with  little     .    .    .    Handet,iv.$. 

Let  husbands  know  Their  wives  have  sense  like  them Othello,  iv.  3. 

Whose  beauty  claims  No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

HirsBANX>i.B»,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  bora  to  fears King  Johpt,  iiL  z. 

Husbandry.  —  All  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps,  Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility    .  Henry  V.  v.  a. 

There  *s  husbandry  in  heaven ;  Their  candles  are  all  out Macbeth,  iL  i. 

Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry     .      Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Husk.  —  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs  and  eat  husks  with  them  ?     . As  Yon  Like  It,  L  i. 

HirawiFB.  —  Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now  ? Henry  V.  v.  x. 

I  must  have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon Coriolanus,  L  3. 

HvBLA.  —  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle i  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  HyUa  bees.  And  leave  them  honeyless  .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  v.  i. 
HvDKA.  —  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 
HvsM.  —  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Hymw.  —  Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  firuitkss  moon    . Mid,  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

No  nigbi  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest iL  i. 
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HvMN. — Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  tad  buHal  feast,  Our  solemn  bynms  to«uIlen  dif^ges  Xam.  ^  yttl.  iv.  5. 
Hyperbole.— Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 
Hyperion.  —  All  day  long,  Even  ftwn  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east Titus  Andron.  v.  a. 

Add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  bums  With  entertaining  great  Hyperion     Troi.  and  (Sreu.  n.  3. 

Below  crisp  heaven  Whereon  Hyperiott'it  quickening  6re  doth  shine  .    .    .  Timton  9/  Athent^  iv.  3. 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  satyr HamUt,  i.  3. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  thi:i  brow ;  Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  .  .  iiL  4. 
Hypocrisy. — Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy Lavii's  L.  Losi^'vi.  %. 

A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity v.  a. 

His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ;  Ours  of  true  zoal  and  deep  integrity     .    .    Richard  II,  v.  3. 

It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil OtheiU.,  iv.  1. 

Hypocrite. —  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart   ....     Muck  Adoi  \.  t. 

An  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  roust  be  looked  to v.  1. 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites HtimUt^  iii.  a. 

How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin.  When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite  .  .  Ptricltt^  i.  i. 
HvKCAN.  —  Like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Hyrcaniak  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares .     .  Mer.  9/  l^enice^  ii.  7. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast HamUt^  ii.  2. 

Hyssop.  —  Sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme OtktUot  L  3. 


Ice.  —  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice     .    .    .      Tw9  Gtn.  of  Vercnoy  iii.  3. 

Some  by  virtue  fall  :  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none  .    .    .      Mgas./or  Meat.  ii.  1. 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick*ribbed  ice iiL  1. 

I'edious  and  brief!    That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow    ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

The  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them As  y'oM  Like  It,  in.  4. 

If  you  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat Tam.  0/ tAe  Skrew,  i.  1. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow ICing'  7«Am,  iv.  a. 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  fi-eezeth Richard  III.  iv.  a. 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  %. 

You  are  no  surer,  no,  Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice.  Or  hailstone  in  the  sun    CoriolanmSy  i.  1. 

Will  the  cold  brook.  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste?  ....  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 
lacLB. — When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall Love's  L.  Lost,  y.t. 

Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles Mer.  of  Venice,  il  i. 

Where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard Twfl/th  Night,  iii.  2. 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles  Upon  our  houses'  thatch Henry  V.  iii.  5, 

Chaste  as  the  icicle  That 's  curdied  by  the  frost  firom  purest  snow Coriolansts,  v.  3. 

Icy-cold.  —  If  he  be  leaden,  icy  •cold,  unwilling,  Be  thou  so  too Richard  III.  nu  i. 

Idea.  —The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination    .    .   M$tch  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments,  Being  the  right  idea  of  your  fiither  .  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Idbs.  —  Beware  the  ides  of  March Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember iv.  3. 

Idiot. —  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot  t Mer.  of  Venice,  W.r^ 

I  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him Twelfth  Night,  \\.  i. 

Some  n>en  creep  in  skittish  fortune'shall.Whilesothers  play  the  idiots  in  hereyesi  Troi.^  Cress,  i'li.  3. 

It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing Macbeth,  v.  5. 

For  idiots  in  this  case  of  favour  would  Be  wisely  definite .      Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Idle.  —  As  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for  want  of  company Merry  IV ives,\\S.  t. 

Full  of  idle  dreams,  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear King  John,  iv.  2. 

Idle  and  unactive.  Still  cupboarding  the  viand Coriola$uts,  i.  i. 

I  must  have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon i.  3. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind.  Which  I  respect  not Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  ). 
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f  bLS  cM  man,  That  ttiU  would  imnage  thoM  authoririesThat  he  hath  given  mwvf  I    King  ^Mr,  i.  3. 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  1  Ml  not  sleep  neither Amt.  and  CUo.  v.  3. 

IbLBKSSS.  —  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  ^apeless  idleness Tivo  Gtn.  0/ Verona /x.  i. 

While  idly  I  stood  looking  on«  I  fotmd  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness    .    .      Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  i.  i. 

For  want  of  other  idleness,  I  'II  bide  your  proof Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight,  Nor  cotrversant  with  ease  and  idleness    .    .    .  King  John^  iv.  3. 

And  will  awhile  uphold  The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness t  Henry  iy.\.  t. 

To  the  Englbh  court  assemble  now,  From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  I  .     .     3  Henry  I V.  iv.  5. 

Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems  But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles     .    .    .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industiy Othello^  i.  3. 

Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know,  My  idleness  doth  hatch     .    .    Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  2. 

But  that  your  royalty  Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you  For  idleness  itself    .    .    .  i.  3* 

'T  is  sweating  labour  To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart i-  3- 

Idly.  — Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

How  ill  it  (bllows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  I    .    .  a  Henry  IK  \\.  2. 

Danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Idol.— I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye.— Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  ?  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

i  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  sir iv.  2. 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ?    What  kind  of  god  art  thou?    ....      Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Shall  he  be  worshipped  Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? Troi,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and  idol  of  idiot -worshippers v.  i. 

To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

iDOLJiTKOus.  —  Now  he  *s  gone,  and  my  idohtrous  fancy  Must  sanctify  his  reliques  AU^s  IVeil,  i.  i. 
Idolatry.—  Dotes  in  idolatry.  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man  .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

'T  is  mad  idolatry  To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Swear  by  thy  gracious  self.  Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  2. 

Ir  —  One  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  '  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so  *    .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If v.  4. 

If!  thou  protector  of  thb  damned  strumpet,  Tellest  thou  me  of  *  ifs'?    .    .    .      Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

If  it  were  done  when  *t  is  done,  then  *t  were  well  It  were  done  quickly Macbeth^  \.  7. 

Ic.xts  FATUUS.  —  If  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus \  Henry  IV.'m.  i. 

ICKOBLE.  —  Will  ignoble  make  you.  Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world Winter's  Tale,\\.  3. 

You  must  all  confess  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent i  Henry  Vl.'vt.  \. 

Ic?io«LY.— Should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem,  But  that  'i  is  shown  ignobly    a  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart ;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  1  given  T.  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

Ignominy.  —  Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave  I i  Henry  /  K  v.  4, 

I^NOMY  in  ransom  and  free  pardon  Are  of  two  houses Meas.forMeas.W.A- 

Ignomy  and  shame  Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  I  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 
Ignokakcb  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  :  use  me  as  you  will Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

His  ignorance  were  wise.  Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance      .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

0  thou  monger  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  I iv.  2. 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ;  Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit    .      v.  2. 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance Ali^s  Well,\\,  i. 

1  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

This  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell iv.  2. 

To  choke  his  days  With  barbarous  ignorance King  John,  iv.  2. 

Dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance  Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me Richard  II.  i.  3. 

O.  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this  i t  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven    2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

You  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance      Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

Which  short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce jj-  3- 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  I ii.  3- 

Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no  Of  general  ignorance Corialanns^  iii.  1. 

Are  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance.  And  perish  constant  fools iv.  6. 

Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask,  is  set  a-fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iii.  3- 
O,  answer  me !  Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance Hamlet,  i.  4- 
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iGNOKAitcx.  —  Nick-name  Cod's  creatures,  aad  maktf  your  wmtouiXM  y<Mr  igpfanca  HuwUtt^  in.  •■* 

0  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the  worst  best ...» .      Otkeli^  ii.  i. 

If  he  be  not  one  that  traly  lores  yoa»  That  err*  in  ifnorance  and  not  in  oonning  ,    .    »    .    ,     iii.s. 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  nade  drunk  .........     iii.  3. 

The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost  With  very  ignorance Ant,  tmd  CUo,  iiu  la 

Ignorant.  — Most  ignorant  ofwhat  he's  most  assured M0<u*,/9r  MtM,\\,^> 

Either  you  are  ignorant.  Or  seem  so  eraAily:  and  that '»  not  good ii.  4. 

Let  roe  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good. ii.  4. 

A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow     . iii.  a. 

Pretty  babes  That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear Com.  ^ Errors^  L  i. 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  witboat  wonder Lop^s  L,  Lptt^  iv.  a. 

Nor  is  the  wide  worid  ignorant  of  her  worth JiSrr.  4/^  K#iMr#y  i.  i. 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  .....  Twti/tk  Nighty  iiL  4. 
Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age,  Or  thou  wert  bora  a  fool H^imUr't  Tul$t  ii.  i. 

1  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  you  In  so  entitling  me    .    «... ii  3. 

That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  foar  Before^  not  dreamt  of x  Htmy  Jl^,vf.  x. 

The  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears    .    .    .    ,   >. CoritlatmSj  iii.  a.> 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond  This  ignorant  present «    .     MaebttK  i*  S* 

MaJce  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  firee,  Confound  the  ignorant     ...».*.     Hawdtt^  iu  a. 

I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant  Of  what  hath  moved  you Kmg  L4arf'\,\, 

I  am  mainly  ignorant  What  place  this  is iv.  7. 

Would  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born  I  —  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ?   .     OUulUh,  iv.  a. 

0  gull !  O  dolt  I    As  ignorant  as  dirt  I  thou  hast  done  a  deed v.  a. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves,.  B^  often  our  own  harms Ant,  aitd  CU0.  iL  i. 

1  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded Cymbelinty  iiL  a. 

III.  —  Whichanyprintof  goodness  wilt  not  take,  Being  capaUe  of  all  iU!     ....      Tem^tU^i.^, 

There  's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple i  a. 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  &ir.a  house,  Good  things  will  strive  lo  dwell  with  't is. 

You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words Merry  Wiott^  iv.  i. 

How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity  To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  1     .    .    .    .     Com*  of  Errors^  ii.  a. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word iii.  a. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster Lov^4  L.  Lostt  i.  a. 

Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms :  Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well  ....  ii.  x. 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ;  For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good  .      ii.  1. 

I  am  too  tudden-bold :  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  roe ii.  1. 

Now  mercy  goes  to  kill.  And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill iv.  i. 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest.  For  I  did  dream  of  money4>ags  .  Mtr,  of  Vemict^  iL  5. 

Thou  art  damned  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side As  You  LUu-Ji,  iii  3. 

A  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty     .    .    .     Tattu  of  the  Skrowy  v.  a. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together ,  AU^s  Weli^  iv.  3. 

It  ill-beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim  To  these  iU-tuned  repetitions  .....    Kimg  7«vb»,  iL  j. 

Where  doing  tends  to  ill,  The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it iii..  i. 

What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  iU  ?    Are  we  not  beaten  ? .    .........    iii.  4. 

Do  not  seek  to  stuff  My  head  with  more  ill  news,  ibr  it  is  fuU .     iv.  3. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  I iv.  a. 

It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us  So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  iirhim  .  .  .  Richard  J  J,  L  s. 
He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill;  111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill  ....  iL  i. 
Would  not  this  iU  do  well  ?  — Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  roe  ...  .  iiL  3. 
How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  I  .  .  s  Htttry  IV.  iL  a. 
You  wish  roe  health  in  very  happy  season ;  For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill ...    .     iv;  a. 

Against  ill  dianoes  men  are  ever  merry ;  But  heaviness  ibreruus  the  good  event iv.  a. 

O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up  I v.  t. 

What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ?  —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good  ...  v.  3. 
If  like  an  ill  venture  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose  .    .     1^1. 

I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish  him  here  alone Henry  V.  iv.  z. 

'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own  head »     iv.  i. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill'got  had  ever  bad  success?    ......  3  Henry  VI,  iL  a. 
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Hl  blom  tbe  wiad  tluK  profits  nobody  . 3  ffemy  Vi.  n.  5. 

Ill*ihou|;ht  00  ofber  and  in-thought  on  of  you Trot,  ond  Cms,  \.  x. 

Not  having  the  power  to  do  tbe  good  it  would,  For  the  ill  which  doth  control 't  .    CorioUutm^  iii.  i. 

Ah,  word  in  urged  to  one  that  is  so  ill  I RomtooftdJidUi^x.  \, 

This  supernatural  soliddng  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good Macbrtk,  i.  3. 

Thin^  bad  b^un  make  strong  themselves  by  tU iii.  2. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans Hamlet^  ii  a. 

Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of iii.  i. 

Thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heait:  but  it  is  no  matter v.  2. 

Let  them  know,  The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so OHullOy  iv.  3. 

You  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so,  Or  being,  concern  you  not Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  2. 

Let  ill  tidings  tell  Themselves  when  they  be  felt ii.  5. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  Than  to  be  sure  they  do     ...    .      CymUlim^  i.  6. 

Many  times  Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what  *s  worse.  Must  court*sy  at  the  censure  iii.  3. 

You  some  permit  To  second  ills  with  ills^  each  elder  worse v.  1. 

Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will,  This  day  I 'U  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  iH  .  .  .  PtricUs^vi.  \. 
Ill-brebding.  —  She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds  .  .  .  HamUi^  iv.  5. 
lu^DOi:«G.  —  We  knew  not  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dreamed  That  any  did  fVi$$iti^t  TaUy  i.  2. 
Ili^pacso. — Crooked,  old,  and  sere,  Ill^fiioed,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where  Com.  of  Err.  iv.  2. 
Ill-favouksd.  —  A  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults t/Urry  Wives^m.  ^ 

An  ill-fiivoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own At  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

iLLtrsioH.  —  Here  we  wander  in  illusions :  Some  blessed  power  driver  us  I    .    Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  3. 

Stay,  illusion  I    If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,  Speak  to  me Hamltt,\.  \. 

Ili^weavbd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  I x  Htnry  IV.^i,  ^ 

Ill-wkll.  —  Yon  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were  the  very  man  .    .     Muck  Ado,  ii.  1. 
la  AGS.  — The  image  of  the  jest  I  Ml  show  you  here  at  laige Mtrry  Wivos,  iv.  6. 

Like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,  Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was  Ti»o  G*n.  ofVtronoy  ii.  4. 

Sweetness  that  do  coin  heaven's  image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid    ....     Moat./or  Moos.  W.  4. 

Is  too  like  an  image  and  says  nothing Afuch  AdOjW.  \. 

Now  thy  image  doth  appear  In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first v.  i. 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  I Tarn.  0/ tho  Skrtw,  Ixkduc  i. 

My  remembrance  is  very  five  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  ....      Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

To  his  inu^e,  which  methought  did  promise  Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion iii  4. 

Theimagec^awidced  heinous  {suit  Lives  in  his  eye Kmg  Jokn^'vi.  2. 

Gfittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ;  As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May .      i  Honiy  IV.  iv.  i. 

No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed v.  4. 

Hb  loves  Are  brasen  images  of  <:anonixed  saints t  Henry  yi.u  i. 

Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace?.    . i.  3. 

Erect  his  statua  and  worship  it,  And  make  my  image  bat  an  alehouse  sign iii.  2. 

From  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go 3  Henry  VI ,  vl  5. 

How  can  man,  then.  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Nothing  afieard  of  what  thyself  didst  make.  Strange  images  of  death Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  ims^e  doth  unfix  my  hair? i  3. 

Look  on  death  itself  I  up,  up,  and  see  The  great  doom's  image  I ii.  3. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see  The  portraiture  of  his v.  2. 

There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority ;  a  dog  's  obeyed  in  office  King^  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Is  this  tbe  promised  end  ?    Or  image  of  that  horror  ? v.  3. 

Imaoikavy.  —  Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles  And  Lapland  sorcerers         Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye.  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary     .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

Let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt,  On  your  imaginary  forces  work Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man,  And  make  imaginary  puissance i.  Prol. 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

Imagixation.  —  Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape,  Besides  yourself,  to  like  of     .    .  Temfest,  iii.  i. 

What  spirit,  what  devil,  suggests  this  imagination  ? Merry  Wives,  va,^. 

You  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart iv.  2. 

Whose  sah  imagination  yet  hath  wronged  Your  well  defended  tumour     .    .      Meai»for  Meas.  v.  i. 
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ION.— The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  ItftoWs  <tudy  of  imagination  Much 
maginaiion  is  the  wrong  That  she  this  day  hath  shatndea*  Ifcrown  on  me  Com.  o/E 
tic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact  «  .  .  Mid.  N.  D\ 
aatiou  bodies  forth  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  penTvmsibBBi  to  si 

ks  hath  strong  imagination 

in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend 

iuation  Carries  no  favour  in 't AWs 

s  deeply  in :  look  how  imagination  blows  him Twelfth  ^ 

now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagmation  jade  me ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this  .  . 
he  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate  Winter's 

he  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast Richa 

ion  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience  .     .    1  Hew 

at  imagination  Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death a  Hen* 

It  imagination.  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares Richer 

imagination  Moves  in  this  lip  1 TimoH  of  A 

B  desperate  with  imagination H 

s  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in ...  . 
mned  ghost  that  we  have  seen,  And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  As  Vulcan's  stit 

lorred  in  my  imagination  it  is  I  my  gorge  rises  at  it 

ir  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  ? 

an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination       .     .    .  King  i 

s  by  wrong  imaginations  lose  The  knowledge  of  themselves 

to  take  your  imagination,  From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region  ....    Pet 

-  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they  of  themselves  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  D\ 
1  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you.  Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already    .    .  Richa* 

-  More  furious  raging  broils,  Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed  i  Henry 
en  I  wake,  it  is  Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagined,  felt  ...    .     Cymfy 

,  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear ! MieL  N.  D 

ears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings Mi 

f. — Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility TroL  and 

Shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  imbrue  ?    Then  death  rock  me  asleep     2  Henr^ 

-  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity 

e  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears.  Then  imiute  the  action  of  the  tiger  .  .  Hem 
\t  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods    .     Corioi 

-  They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably Ha 

.—Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation  Richa 

TB.  —  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red Lovers  L 

'  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought 1  Henr 

-  To  immask  our  noted  outward  garments i  Heni 

r.— The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up,  And  call  itself  your  brother  King 
B  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  Tinum  of  A 
ne  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  .  Ot 
t  —  Dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men  Address  their  dangers  in     Troi.  and  C 

—  You  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangers  As  infinite  as  imminent !  .    .     .    . 

I,  and  portents,  And  evils  imminent yniiau  C 

om  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent    .    .      H 

>  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men 

readth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach C 

'  toys,  things  of  such  dimity  As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal      .     .Ant.  anc 

.  —  Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls Mer.  of  V 

ave  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work       A  IPs 

le  immortal  part  needs  a  physician a  Henr 

1  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips Romeo  and  3 

f  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument,  And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives  •.     .    . 

I  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf;  I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself T'imon  of  A 

eest  not  immortal,  look  about  yoo Julh$s  C 

loul,  what  can  it  do  to  that.  Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ? h 
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Imuobtal.  —  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  mysell»  and  what  remains  is  bestial  .    .      OthtUo^  ii.  3. 

His  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do  die  o£  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover   .    ,   Ani.  and  CUo,  v.  a. 

Give  me  my  robe*  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have  Immortal  longings  in  me v.  a. 

She  siogs  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances  As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays  PtrUUsy  v.  Gower. 
iMMtJRBD.  —  Thuu  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound Love's  L.  Lost^Kxx,  \. 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes.  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  biaio iv.  3. 

lliose  tender  babes  Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

lup.  —  A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ;  Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant  .  .  .  Henry  y.  iv.- 1. 
Impartial.  —  In  this  I  'U  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge  Of  your  own  cause  .    .     Meat,  for  AUm.  v.  i. 

Impaktmbnt.  — As  if  it  some  impartroeut  did  desire  To  you  alone Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Impastbo.  — Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets ii.  a. 

Impatibncb.  —  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience Merry  )Vivesy\\.z. 

Sheathe  thy  impatience,  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler ii.  3. 

Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face! Com.  0/ Errors^xx.  \. 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance,  All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience  As  V.  L.  Itf  v.  3. 

Impatience  hath  his  privilege King^  yohn^  iv.  3. 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience     ....    1  Henry  IV.  x.  3. 

Like  a  hungry  lion,  did  conunence  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience  .    .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

0«  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow 3  Henry  VI.  xxx.  3. 

What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience  ? Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience.    Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition iv.  4. 

Cast  yourself  in  wondcn*.  To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens    .    .    .      ynlius  Ctesar^  x.  3. 

Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience  Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled ii.  1. 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience A'tV^  Z.^ar,  iii.  6. 

Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does  Become  a  dog  that 's  mad      ...     Ani.  and  Cieo.  iv.  15. 

No  further  with  your  din  Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine Cymbelhu^  v.  4. 

Impatibnt. — ^Answer  not,  but  to  it  presently !   I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance  Two  Gen,  0/  Ver.  ii.  7. 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see.  Did  stumble  with  baste    .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost^  ii.  1. 

You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses 2  Henry  IV.  \.  t. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatjent    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Impawn. —  Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person Henry  V.'x.  t. 

Impeach.  —  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

What  an  intricate  impeach  is  this!  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup  Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  i. 
Impeached.  —  I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here.  Pierced  to  the  soul  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 
Impeachment  to  his  age, In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth  .  .  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  i.  3. 
Impediment.  — Like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  xxx.  i. 

Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment,  will  be  medicinable  to  me Much  Ado^xx.  2. 

If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  discover  it iii.  a. 

Find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary,  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues v.  2. 

Let  his  lade  of  years  be  no  impediment Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy AU^s  Well^  v.  3. 

What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Thus  for  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment      Richard  III.  v.  2. 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear  That  did  oppose  my  will Machetk,  iv.  3. 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  Than  twenty  times  your  stop  .  .  .  Othello^  v.  a. 
Imperator.  —  Sole  imperaior  and  great  general  Of  trotting  'paritors  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  1. 
Imperceiverant.  —  Yet  this  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite  .  .  .  CymbeliiUt  iv.  1. 
Imperfection.  —  I  will  undo  This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  1. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts Henry  V.  Prol. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  .     Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Not  alooe  the  imperfections  of  loug-engraffed  condition King  Lear ^'x.  i. 

Imperial.  —  The  imperial  votaress  passed  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  £uicy-free  Mid,  N.  DreanL,  ii.  1. 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial Henry  V.  iii  6. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  Of  the  imperial  theme Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Imperious  Cxsar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay.  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  .  Hamlet^  v.  1. 
Impbetinencv.  —  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  !  Reason  in  madcess!  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
I  mpbrtinknt.  —  Without  the  which,  this  story  Were  most  impertment Tempest^  i.  2. 
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rsNT.  —  In  very  brief,  the  snit  w  impertinent  to  mjraelf  .  .  .  »  «,  .Kbt^^Km 
s.  —  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratilUty Twiftk  Nt, 

—  Most  foul,  most  fair  t  farewell,  Thou  pure  impiety  and  impioiis  parity  1    AhKh.A 

n  anger  is  impiety ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry? Timwn  qfAHu 

rORS.  —  But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits Hok 

—  Why  isthis  *imponed,*  asyoucallit? ^ , 

—  I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good .     Mgas./or  M 

oks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import  Some  misadventure    .    »    .      Romuo  and  3% 

ler  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  or  dear  import  .    .    . 

his  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play Ham 

nports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ? 

ich  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you Oik 

sre  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import  *  .  .  .Ants  and  d 
WT.  —  His  important  blood  will  nought  deny  That  the  Ml  demand    .    .    ^  AWs  W 

by  The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  .    .■ Ham 

f  ACY. — Art  thou  not  ashamed  To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ?  Two  Gett,  ^P 
le  is  uuagreeable  to  this  business :  Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner  Tiim.  of  d 
<ATB.  —  Put  on  a  roost  importunate  aspect,  A  visage  of  demand ........ 

nportunate,  indeed  distract:  Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied Ham 

<B  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  ceased  With  slight  denial    ....   Timom.  c/Atk 

4ITV.  —  Or  your  chaste  treasure  open  To  his  unmastered  importunity  ....     Hat 

:  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment  With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity    CHJu 
e  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin  .    ......     Muck  d 

ites  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide ;  It  boots  not  to  resist  ...  3  Hemry  . 
»N.  —  Let  death  and  honesty  Go  with  your  impoMtions  .    .    .    .    .    .    ,  AU^t  W 

ion  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition  :  oft  got  without  merit OUu 

LiTiBS.  —  I  MI  cut  the  causes  off,  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities  .  s  Htnrt  I 
irest  gods,  who  make  them  honours  Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  pfeeenred  Kn^  Li 
LiTV.  —  Does  so  much  That  proof  is  called  impossibility  ....  TroLandCt 
ipossibility  would  slay  In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way   .    .    .    Ali*sH 

ng  impossibility,  to  make  What  cannot  be,  alight  work Corioiax 

A. —  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? Tem^ 

e  her :  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible ....  Tiuo  Gen,  0/  Verm 
I  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places  .  Mtrry  Wh 
>ossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  firiar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  pot  down     Meat.JorMt^ 

>t  impossible  That  which  but  seems  unlike • 

lull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders     .......    Mmck  A 

impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you As  You  Like 

ble  be  strange  attempts  to  those  That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  .  .  .  .  AUU  U 
;e  it  straight  a  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  dtvila       k  Hemry 

rive  with  things  impossible ;  Yea,  get  the  better  of  them Jmlmt  Cmt^ 

MB.  —  This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace^  That  inward  breaks  Haam 

.  —  What  I  An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ! TVw^ 

t  an  impostor  that  proclaim  Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  .  .  .  Airs  H^ 
iws  and  starts,  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman^  story     Made 

. — To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile ,  Leve'^s  L.  L 

ads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary Rkhard  /. 

ame  and  impotent  conclusion  I Otk* 

BLB.— As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable  Rkhard  i 
with  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable  3  Hemy  f- 
-This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice  7\ee  Gen.  ^  Verm 

I  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? MaeSm 

mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air  With  thy  keen  s«*ord  impress 

riners  are  muleters,  reapers,  people  Ingrossed  by  swift  impress  .  .  .Ami.  amdCi 
N.  —  Like  a  waxen  image  *gainst  a  fire.  Bears  no  impression  .    .  7Vo#  Gett.  of-Vero^ 

te  impression  of  her  fantasy  With  bracelets  of  thy  hair Mid.  N.  Drei 

anlicked  bear-whelp  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam     .•    .    .     3  Hemry  f 
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iMffiiiiWJU.— Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impffwrioii  »bow  Tlww  lli«t  of  oommoB  »ob>  ■  >  -00^901019^^^1  f. 
lunuiWMKD  in  the  viewlew  winds,  And  blown  with  restless  viol«n«e  round  about  Mtas./cr  Mms,  iii.  i. 
iMPKiaoimsNT.  —  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  nnorality  of  itnprisonoient   .     i.  2. 

I  'U  weU  requite  thy  kindness.  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  *      3  Nenfy  yj.  iv.  6. 

Imfxobablb.  —  I  oould  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction *      Twelfth  Night,  iii  4. 

lupuoBKCB.  —Tax  of  impudence,  A  strumpet's  boldness,'a  divulged  shame  .    .    .    AUU  IVeU^  li.  1. 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence,  Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence  PtricUs^  ii.  3. 
lupuDsatcr.  —  Audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion  .  .  .  Levels  L.  Lest,  v.  i. 
Impudbnt.  — Words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent  saudness  from  you  a  Henry  IV.  xu  1. 

Thy  face  is,  viaard-like,  unchanging  Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds       .      s  Heiiry  VI.  i.  4. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  nan  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii  3. 

iMPUGir.  —  It  skiib  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom a  ^«Mr^  ^/.  iii.  1. 

Imputation.  —  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? Afer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  poised  In  this  wild  action Troi.  and  Creu.  \.  3. 

Imputation  and  strong  circumstances,  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth     .    .    Othello,  iii.  3. 

iMACCBsnBLJL— Uninhabitable  and  almost  inaocessiUe  -. Tempest,\\.  \. 

INAIDIBUB.—  Labouring  art  can  never  ranaoro.nature  From  her  inaidiUe  esUte .    .    AlVs  Well,  ii.  1. 

Inaooiblb.— The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  ol  Time v.  3. 

INCACBD  in  so  small  a  verge.  The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  laad  ....  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
IHCAPABLK.  ~  Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs?  .    .    .  tVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes;  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  digress  ....  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Imcakoimatb.-'  We  took  him  for  a. coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinale  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 
iMCARNAOf  NB.  —  The  muliitttdinous  seas  incarnadine.  Making  the  green  one  red  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Imcbnsb.  —  Upon  such  sacdfices^  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense  King  Lear^  v.  3. 
Imcbmsbment.  —  His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable  ....  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
Inch.  —  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth -picker  now  from  the  finrthest  inch  of  Asb .....  Much  A  do,  ii.  i. 

One  inch  of  delay  moce  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery A$  Ymt  Lihe  It,vA.2. 

I  ni  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let  him  come,  and  kindly      ....      Tarn,  cfthe  Skrew^  Indue  i. 

For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world,  Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  ilesh,  is  false  WimUf's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

My  iaoh  of  tapM"  will  be  busot  and  done.  And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son  Richard II.  L  3. 

That  yoo  should  have  an  inch  <^  any  ground  To  build  a  grief  on     .....     a  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Ihavespeededhitber  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility iv.  3. 

Beldun,  I  think  we  watched  you  at  an-  inch 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Here 's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  lo  an  ell  broad  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

TeO  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  nsust  come Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king :  When  I  do  stare,  see  how  die  subject  quakes     ....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Am  I  not  an  inchof  fortune  better  than  she? Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Inchbs^—  Bids  you  tdl  How  many  inches  doth  fill  up  one  mile Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels  1  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

With  spans  and  inches  so  diannutive  As  fears  and  reasons ii.  2. 

One  that  knows  the  youth  Even  to  his  inches iv.  5. 

They  *N  give  him  death  by  inches   .    • Coriolanus,s.  ^. 

I  would  I  bad  thy  inches ;  thou  shouldst  know  There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt  .    AfU.  and Cleo.  i.  3. 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life  and  lingering  By  inches  waste  you  .....      Cytnbeline,  v.  5. 

iNCff-MBAi.  —  Make  him  By  inch-meal  a  disease ! Tempest,  ii.  3. 

iMaDBNCY. — What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me  .  Winter's  Tale,  \.  2. 
iNdsiON.  —  Why,  then  incision  Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  aweet  misprision  1  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Let  OS  make  incision  for  your  love.  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  i. 

Oodmaluindsion  in  theel  thooartraw     * AsYouLiheIt,\\\.2. 

Deep  maKce  makes  too  deep  incision  ;  Forget,  forgive ;  conclude  and.be  agreed    .  Richard  II.  \.  i . 

What  I  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  imbrue?    Then  death  rock  me  asleep      a  Henry  IV.  iL  4. 

Make  incision  in  4heir  hides,  That  their  hot  blood  may  spin Henry  V.Vt.%. 

Inclxwablb. — Convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour  Cortolanits,  il  a. 
iKOUMATiOK.—Ost^itarer  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  Inclination Love's  L.  Lost,  vr.  z, 

Thar  needles  to  Janoes,  and  their  gentle  hearts  To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination  .   King  John,  v.  3. 

Men  }ndge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

^uft  merry  isdination  Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
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iHCUNATiON.  —  Pray  can  I  not,  Thoagh  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

Inclinb.— If  you'll  a  willing  earincUne,  What 'smtneisyoursand  what  isyoursismine  M./orM.y.  t. 

This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriou&ly  incline Othello^  ii.  3. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness,  and  oft-times  Not  knowing  why CfrntbtiitUy  i.  6. 

Inclinbd.  —  His  skin  is  surely  lent  him,  For  he  's  inclined  as  u  the  ravenous  wolf  z  Henry  VI.  iii  i. 

Subject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sorry  As  1  saw  it  inclined Henry  VUl,  iL  4. 

I  am  a  man  That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift Tinton  o/Atktnt^  L  i. 

It  doth  much  content  me  To  hear  him  so  inclined , Hamielt  iiL  i. 

Inclining.   -  Is  it  your  own  inclining?    Is  it  a  free  visitation ? iL  a. 

As  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by  *r  lady,  inclining  to  three  score  ....      1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Hold  your  hands,  Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest , OtktUoy  L  2. 

Inclips.  —  Whatever  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha  't  .  Ani.  <md  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Incli/dbs.  —  Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power,  Power  into  will  .  .  TroL  nnd  Cress,  i.  3. 
Inclusive.  —  As  notes  whose  faculties  indosrve  were  More  than  they  were  in  note  .  AWs  IVell,  L  3. 
Incomparable.  —  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Incomparable  man,  breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness  Tim.  e/Ath.  i.  i. 
Incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet  .  .  .  t  Henry  IV.  L  a. 
Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins 'f^o  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

More  than  the  villaoous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear  .    .    .  Merry  Wives^  iv.  5. 

By  keeping  company  With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy Love's  L.  Lost,  \s.  %, 

Inconstant.  —  Dotes  in  idolatry  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man  .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  L  i. 

Apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant.  And  damnable  ingrateful  .    .    .  Winter* s  Tale^  hi.  a. 

As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air.  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind    .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  L  4. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes ii.  a. 

Incontinently.— I  will  incontinently  drown  myseli— If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  diee  OikelUy  \.  3. 
Inconvenient.—  It  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 
Incony.  —  My  sweet  ounce  of  roan's  flesh  t  my  incony  Jew  I    .....    .       Lov^s  L.  Loett  iii.  i. 

O' ray  troth,  most  sweet  jests!  most  incony  vulgar  wit  1 iv.  t. 

IncoKPOBAL.  —  Do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  And  with  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
Incorporate.-  Undividable,  incorporate,  Am  better  than  thy  dear  self 'abetter  part  Com,  0/ Err.  ii.  a. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds  Had  been  incorporate    .    .    .    Mid.  N.  'Dream,  iii.  2. 

You  shall  not  suy  alone,  Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one    .    .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  6. 

It  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate  To  our  attempts Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

That  great  vow  Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one ii.  i. 

Incorpsbd.  —  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi^natured  With  the  brave  beast    .    .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Incorrect.  —  T  is  unmanly  grief;  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven La. 

Increase.  —  Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter      ....    AlPs  JVell,  ii.  4. 

Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

We  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase   3  Henry  VI.  iL  2. 

She  would  hang  on  him.  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on  .  .  Hamlet,  L  a. 
Incredible.  —  I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe  How  much  she  loves  me  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iL  i. 
Incurable.  —  Present  medicine  must  be  ministered,  Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues  King  John,  v.  i. 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable 2  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Inde.  —  Like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde Love*s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Indent.  —  It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent.  To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  x. 
Indented.  —  And  with  indented  glides  did  dip  away  Into  a  bush  .  .  ,  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
Indenturk.  —  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss,  As  seal  to  this  indenture  .  King^  7«kn,  iL  1. 
Index.  —  By  ihe  way,  I  '11  sort  occasion.  As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of    .  Richard  J 1 1.  iL  a. 

The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was;  The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant iv.  4. 

Ay  me,  whit  act,  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index? Hamlet,  \\u\. 

An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts Othellc^  ii.  i. 

Indexes.  —  In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks  To  their  subsequent  volumes  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
India.  —  Why  art  thou  here,  Come  from  the  futhest  steppe  of  India?  .    .    .    Mid  N.  Dream,  n.  1. 

Here  comes  the  little  villain.     How  now,  my  metal  of  India  I Twelfth  Hight,\\.  $. 

Wondrous  affable  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India \  Henry  I V.  m.  i. 

Her  bed  is  India;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl.  TroL  and  Crest,  u  u 
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Indian.  —  She  as  ber  attendant  hath  A  lovely  boy,  ttolen  from  an  Indian  king  Mid,  N.  Drwami  H.  i. 

In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night,  FuH  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side ii.  i. 

The  beauteous  scarf  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ... Mer.  of  Vtnict^  iii.  a. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe OHuUoy  v.  3. 

Indies.  —  They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both    Mtrry  Wivts^  I  3. 

More  Knes  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  atigmentation  of  the  Indies  .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  a. 

Has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms,  And  more  and  richer Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

Indiffbrbncy.  —  From  all  indifferency,  From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent   A'w^f  7^*h  «•  «• 

A«1lHull>utabeIly  of  anyindjfferency  .    . z  Henry  IV.vv.  i. 

Indifferent.  —  ItdtoesMidjfferent  well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock Twelfth  Nighty  \.  %. 

He  seems  indifferent,  Or  nalnra««9«V4Bore  upon  our  part .-  Henry  V.\.  \, 

I  am  armed.  And  dangers  are  to  me  indiflliul    ..«.««..«..      Jnihu  Catar^  i.  3. 

How  do  ye  both  ?    As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth HemitLt  S.-3. 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest iii.  i. 

'TIS  very  cold;  the  wind  is  northerly.  — It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed v.  2. 

Ikdifperbntlv.  —  I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  wdl Henry  V,  ii.  i. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm CorieUmiu^  ii.  a. 

Hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ;  And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past  TUu*  Andrott.  i.  i. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  otlier.  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  yuiau  Caemr^  i.  2. 

I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Indigbst.  —  You  are  bom  To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest  Which  he  hath  left .  .  Ki$tg  John,  v.  7. 
iNDiGBSTBO.  —  Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape!    .  a  Henry  VI,  v.  i. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump.  Not  like  the  fruit  cf  such  a  goodly  tree  ...  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 
Ikdicn. —All  indign  and  base  adversities  Make  head  against  my  estimation!  .  .  .  .  Otkello^  \.  z. 
Indignation.  —  My  nose  is  in  great  indignation Tempesty  iv.  i. 

I  ^11  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth *.     .    .    ,  Twelfth  Nighty  \\.  i. 

His  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very  competent  injury iii.  4. 

Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven  I King  John,  v,  6. 

Indignitibs.  — Ample  satisfaction  For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities  Com.  of  Errors^  v.  1. 

My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate,  Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities  .    .  i  Henry  /K.  i.  3. 

I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange  His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities iii.  a. 

Itcdignitv.  —  It  can  never  be  They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity Lev^s  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

You  give  me  most  egregious  indignity All*s  IVell^'iu  3. 

Let  my  lather's  honours  live  in  roe.  Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity     .     Tilns  Andron.  i.  i. 

Some  strange  indignity,  Which  patience  could  not  pass Othello,  ii.  3. 

Indirection.  —  Though  indirect.  Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct King  John,  iii.  i. 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias.  By  indirections  find  directions  out  ...  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 
Indirectly.  —  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath :  I  would  say  the  truth  .    .     Meat,  for  Meas.  iv.  6. 

Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Indiscretion.  —  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well.  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

All  *s  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds  And  dotage  terms  so King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

iNDCsrosiTioN.  —  Single  vantages  you  took.  When  my  indisposition  put  you  back  Tim.  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
Indissoluble.  —  My  duties  Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie  For  ever  knit  ....  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 
Indistinct.  —  Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard    .      Othello,  ii.  i. 

The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct,  As  water  is  ra  water Ant,  andCleo.  iv.  14. 

Inditb. —  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Inditbd.  —  What  plume  of  feathers  is  be  that  indited  thb  letter?     ....      Lovers  L.  Lost,  if.  i. 

He  is  indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubber's-head  in  Lurobert  street a  Henry  I V.  ii.  i. 

Individablb.  —  Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Indubitatb.  —  The  pernicious  and  indubitate  b^gar  Zenelophon  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 
Inducement.  —  My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement    .    .All's  IVell,  iii.  2. 

If  this  indocement  force  her  not  to  love.  Send  her  a  story  of  thy  nob'e  acts  .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Induction.  —  The  parties  sure.  And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope    .    .      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  j. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,  By  drunken  prophecies,  libels  and  dreams  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
I NDtmD  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  \. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

iNixrsTkiousLY.  —  If  industriously  I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence    .    .     Winter's  Tale,  L  2. 
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.  iMDvsntYv — By  hidiMlry  achieved  And  peifectellbr  ti»  •«lft«oane  «f  fSaie    7\tf&  Gm.  iff  Ver<ma^  i. ) 

His  industry  is  up-stairs  anddowiv^catrt ;  his  eloqueoce  the  pared  t>l  a  reckoning  i  Henry  TV.  W.  4 

Br(^  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  bcaina  with  care.  Their  bonea  nath  industry  3  Henry  IK  iv.  5. 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  indostry Othette^  L  3. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die,  But  for  the  end  it  works  to  ...  .  CymMhUy  iil.'  6. 
Inbquauty.  —  Harp  not  00  that,  nor  do  not  bahish  reason  For  inequality  .  Meas.fbr  Meat  y.  i. 
Inbstimablb  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  AU  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  tin  aea  .    .    .  Rukardlll,  \.  4. 

You  all  clapped  your  hands.  And  cried  *  Inestimable !  * Trot,  and  Cress,  li.  2 

Inbvitablb.  —  'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes.  As 't  b  to  laugh  at  'em  ■    .    .    CorioUtnus^  iv.  i. 

INBXBCKABLS.  —  0,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog  t Mir.  ef  Venke^x^.  \. 

Inbxorabls.  —  More  inexoraUe,  O,  ten  tiroes  more,  thaa  tigera  of  Hyrcania     .    .  3  Henry  VJ.  i.  4 

More  inexorable  \zx  Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea Rotneo  and  yniiei,  v.  3. 

Inbxplicablb.  —The  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows     Hamlei^  fil  2. 

Inpalliblb.  —  By  heaven,  that  thoo  art  fair,  is  most  infiillible Lovers  L.  Lost^  rv.  i. 

Inpamonizb. —  Dost  thou  infaroonise  me  among  potentates? v.  3. 

Infamy.— The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death  Will  quench  the  vronder  of  her  infUmy  M$4£h  Ad*,  iv.  i. 
Infancy.  —  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again.  And  have  no  vigour  in  them     .    .     Tempest^  i>  >• 

From  our  infancy  We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  honrs  together    .    .  Titto  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantMy ;  Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy      .     Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new^m.  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

For  she  was  as  tender  As  infancy  and  grace Winter's  Taie^  v.  3. 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  in&ncy.  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought .    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ;  Thy  school^days  frightful,  desperate,  wild  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night,  And  skilless  as  unpractised  infiincy    Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  bat  cry.  Add  to  my  damonrs ! ii.  2. 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity.  And  simpler  than  the  infimcy  of  truth iii.  3. 

Infant.— An  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-born  in^ts  of  the  spring  Love's  L.  Losi, !.  i. 

Define,  define,  well-educated  infant i.  a. 

Thou  disputestlikean  infamt:  go,  whipthy.gig v.  i. 

At  first  the  infant.  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms As  Vou  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

Right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  mora  to  aged  night Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

My  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead ;  Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  grave     ...     hr.  4. 

And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims Titus  Andron.vi.  i. 

Within  the  infiint  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence    ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

The  canker  galls  the  in&nu  of  the  spring.  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  Hamlet^  i.  3. 
Infant^ukb. — Your  abilitiea  are  too  in€int*like  for  doing  much  alone  ....  CoriolanttSy''\.  x. 
Infect.  — There  were  no  living  near  her  ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star     .    .      Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 

' T  was  a  fear  Which  oft  infecu  the  wisest   . PVinier's  Tale^  \.  3. 

This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise i  Henry  IV.  iv.  u 

Out  of  my  sight!  thou  dost  infect  my  eyes Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Abhorred  Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another  Against  the  wind  a  mile  t    .      Corioiantts^  i.  4. 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within,  Infects  unseen Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Infbctbd.  —  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn  To  an  infected  jelly  I iV inter's  Tale,  i.  3. 

Never  to  be  infected  with  driight,  Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness   .    .    .  King  John,  iv.  3. 

No  more  infected  with  my -country's  love  Than  when  I  parted  hence Coriolantts,  v.  6. 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ;  A  poor  unmanly  melancholy     .    .    .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Ai^MToach  the  fold  and  cull  the  infected  forth,  But  kill  not  all  together v.  4. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ;  And  dammed  all  those  that  trust  them !     .    .    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Infected  minds  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets v.  i. 

Imfbctiom.  —  Her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page    .    .    .     Merry  Wives,  il  2. 

He  hath  ta' en  the  infection :  hold  it  up Much  Ado,  \\.  1. 

He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  to  serve Mer.  of  Venice,\\.  2, 

His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the  device Ttveffth  Night,  iii.  4. 

To  the  infection  of  my  brains  And  hardening  of  my  brows JVinter*s  Tale,  i.  3. 

Worse  than  the  greatest  infection  That  e'er  was  heard  or  read ! 1.2. 

The  blessed  gods  Purge  all  infection  from  our  air  whilst  you  Do  climate  here  I v.  i. 

Butsnchistbeinfectionofthetiroe King  John,  \.  z. 
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IirRCTiON.<-'TaketboasQnMD«wiii£eoti«iMtlqr«gr«  b'  .    .    .  .  ifvtmt^mMd yuikt,  i  i> 

.  Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  omdi,  For  theie  luiotrB  evila»%iit  togireinekaTe  Riciwrdlll,  I  a; 

Pluck  faim  thence;  Lest  his  infection,  being  ol  cMclitng  natWEf  Spiead  further    CorioUmtu,  iii.  i. 

.  Hence ;  Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take  Like  hold  on  thee  .....  King  Ltar^  iv.  6. 

What  a  strange  infection  Is  £»lFn  into  thy  earl ^    .    %    .    .    .    CymbeHm^m.  ^, 

iNF^cnousLY.— The  will  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  iafectioosly  itielf  aiects  TroL  ^  Crtu.  iL  a. 
Ikferrbth.— Smooths  the  wfODgi  Iitferrelhargiunenta  of  nighty  strength  .  .  'i  Henry  VI.  m.  i. 
lyFXDBU  —  Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip Mtr,  of  Vemiee,  iv.  i. 

What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ?  .    , Richard  III.  vA.  $. 

iNFiyiTB.  ~- 1  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite^  bat  her  fiivour  infinite     .  7\uo  Gen.  efVerena^  ii.  i. 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears.  And  insUnoss  of  infinite  of  love ii.  7. 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved.  Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  dty      Ccm.  of  Errors^  v.  i. 

Itispast  the  infinite  of  thought MnekAdo^\\.%. 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite.  That  we  may  do  it  still  without  acconqrt  .    .    .  Lav^e  L.'Lost^  v.  a. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  .   Mtr.  o/Vemc*^  i.  1* 

This  to  hasard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  naonstrous  despemte     .    .    .    AUU  Well^  iL  i. 

He 's  a  meet  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  Ikr iii.  6. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  readk  Of  mercy    * King  Jokn^  iv.  3. 

What  infinite  heart's-ease  Most  kings  neglect^  that  private  men  enjoy!    ....     Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongne,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours v.  a. 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite Henry  VIII.  iii.  x. 

Will  you  with  connters  sum  The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite?     ....      Troi.  and  Crete,  ii.  a. 

You  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangen  As  infinite  as  imminent  I iv.  4. 

The  one  aknost  as  infinite  as  all.  The  other  Uank  as  nothing iv.  5. 

Were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay  Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them  TU.  A  ndron,  v.  3. 

Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady  Crust  you  quite  o'er  I Tienen  ^  Atkensy  iii.  6. 

Be  they  as  pure  as  grace,  As  infinite  as  man  may  undeigo Hamlet^  i.  4. 

I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-aheU  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space ii.  3. 

What  a  i»ece  of  work  is  a  man  1  how  noble  in  reason  1  how  infinite  in  faculty  I     ....    .      it.  a. 

I  knew  him,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  }est,  xA  moat  excellent  fitncy v.  i. 

In  nature^s  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  iittle  I  can  read  .    ........    Ant.  aetd  Cleo.  i.  2. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety ii.  2. 

0  infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  ftmn  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ? iv.  8. 

She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite  Of  easy  ways  to  die v.  a. 

Infikitivb. '-I  warrant  yoQ,  he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score z  Henry  IV.  n.  i. 

Infirm.  —  What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly.  Health  shall  live  free     .   All*s  kVelit  ii.  1. 

Infirm  of  purpose  I  Give  me  the  daggers :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures  MacdetAjn.z, 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  okl  man King  Lear,  iii.  a. 

IivFiBUiTtBS.  —  Such  allowed  infirmities  that  honesty  Is  never  free  of  ...    .     fVinter's  TeU*^  i.  a. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities Jnliut  CaearyVt.  %. 

With  diseased  ventures  That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold Cywiheline^  I  6. 

Assuming  man's  infirmities,  To  glad  your  ear,  and  fdease  your  eyes  ....      Periclety  L  Gower. 

How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tdl  the  infirmities  of  men! ii.  i. 

Infibmitv.  —  My  old  brain  is  troubled :  Be  tiot  disturbed  with  my  infirmity  ....  Tempest^  iv.  t. 

Poor  soul,  She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense  . Mtas./or  Meas.%.  i. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool Twelfth  Night ^K.  ^. 

God  send  yon,  sir,  a  speedy  infimity,  for  the  better  increasing  your  folly  I   ........  i.  s* 

Infimttty  Which  waits  upon  worn  times  hath  something  seized  His  wished  ability  WheUf's  Tale^  v.  1. 

Asif  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not  A  man  of  their  infirmity C^rM&mwr,  iii.  r. 

He  desued  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infinnity ynlius  Casar^  i.  2. 

1  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing  To  those  that  know  me Macbeth,  iii  4. 

^  b  the  infirmity  of  faia  age :  yet  he  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself    .    .    King  Lear^  I  i. 

Infirmity  doth  stfll  neglect  all  office  Whereto  our  health  is  bound ii.  4< 

I  am  unfonunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more           Otkeilo^  ii.  3. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity * ii-  3« . 

Infixbd  I  beheld  myself  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye Kingyoknyn.t 

Ikfiximq. -<- Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing AUUiVelliy.i, 
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LAMB.  —  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver,  And  make  thee  rage a  Hemry 

LUBKCB.  —  A  breath  thou  art,  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  infliienoes  .    .    .    .     Aittu./arM 

at,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star AU^s  k 

nd  the  moist  star  Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands Ha 

y  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence Kfn^l 

OLD. —Let  me  infold  thee  And  hold  thee  to  my  heart Mai 

he  breath  of  heart-sick  groans,  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes  Romec  and  Ju> 

ORM  yourselves  We  need  no  more  of  your  advice iVinter's  'I 

I  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs  Thus  to  mine  eyes Aikci 

[ow  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  my  dull  revenge  I Hau 

RiNGE.— Plead  no  more;  I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws  ....  Com,o/Er 
BiNCBD.  —  'T  is  not  my  fault,  Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow  ....  3  Hemy 
usioN.  —  His  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as  to  make  true  diction  of  him      Hai 

he  blest  infusions  That  dwell  in  v^etives,  in  metals,  stones Peri 

rENBR.  —  In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener Otk 

BNious.  -—  And  haply  institute  A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies  Tarn,  o/tkt  Si 

r  is  a  parlous  boy ;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable RicJkard 

i^hoee  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense  Deprived  thee  of Hai 

stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows Kin^  L 

iBNUOus.  —  If  their  sons  be  ingenuous,  they  shall  want  no  instruction    .    .     Love's  L,  I 

RAFT.  —  With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity Oil 

RATBFUL. — Thou  cruel,  I ngrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  1  ....  .  Henr, 
or  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude    .    .    CorioU 

iRATiTUDB.  —  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude AsY'miLiA 

hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling   ....       Tivei/tk  N( 

.  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes Trot,  and  Ct 

hese  old  fellows  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary Timono/At 

am  rapt  and  cannot  cover  The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude  With  any  size  of  words 

o  iKipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves  Above  their  quantity 

tigratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms.  Quite  vanquished  him   ....    yulims  Cm 

he  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now  Was  heavy  on  me Mm 

ngratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend  I fChig  i 

ilial  ingratitude  I    Is  it  not  u  this  month  should  tear  this  hand  For  lifting  food  to 't  ? 
iRBDiENT.  —  But  if  one  present  The  abhorred  ingredient  to  his  eye  ....   IVmter's  \ 
'his  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice    .    .    .     Mok 

Ivery  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil Ot^ 

[ABIT.  —  So  eating  love  Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all Two  Gen.  0/  V'e 

\  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast.  Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless !     .    .    . 

n  those  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit Rickan 

lABiTABLB.  —  Evcu  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps,  Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable  Ricka 
(ABiTANTs.  —  That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth,  And  yet  are  on  't .  .  Mm 
iBRiT.  —  The  great  globe  itself,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ....  Tetn; 
lut  that  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  inherit  pain  .....   Love*s  L. 

ler  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer Al/*s 

t  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us  So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him  .  .  .  Ricka* 
Lmong  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night  Inherit  at  my  house  ....  Romeo  ami  5 
f BRiTANCB.  —  Personally  I  lay  my  claim  To  my  inheriunce  of  free  descent    .    .  Rickan 

iBRiTOR.  —  Sole  inheritor  Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe Love's  L.  ^ 

lut  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good,  And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire      ....     Richard 

iiBiTBO.—SelMove,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon AU*s 

L  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant Oi 

fiBiTioN.  —  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  late  innovation  .    .     Ha^ 

100PBD.  —  His  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds Ant.  and  ^ 

QUiTV.  —  That  grey  iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years      ....  1  Henry 

lin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf 2  Henry 

^hus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  .  .  Richard 
lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service Oi 
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Iktqxtttv.  —  If  yon  are  so  fond  over  hw  Iniqtiitj,  give  her  patent  to  offend  ....  Otkett^  iv.  i. 
Imjvnction.  — *  With  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking    T^utlfth  NigtU^  ii.  5. 

To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear  That  comes  to  hazard    ....      M*r,  0/  Vtnkt^  ii.  9. 

Injurkx. — Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth! King  JohM^vi.  u 

1k;vrtss.  —  Do  with  yoinr  injuries  as  seems  you  best,  In  any  chastisement     .      Mtas./er  Meat.  v.  j. 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  mindsr  and  injuries Afuch  Adoy'w.  t. 

Whose  bosom  bums  With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries a /fettry  / K  i.  2- 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life  Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries v.  2. 

Snints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offendedi  Players  in  your  housewifery  ....  Otksllo^  ii.  1. 
Ik  jtmv.  —  Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint,  Much  more  a  shrew  .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  m.  2. 

His  h)dignation  derivesitself  out  of  a  very  competent  injury T^(/iA  Nig^ij  u\.  4. 

We  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe Henry  V,  iii.  6. 

Hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury iv.  7. 

You  do  me  shameful  injury,  Fdsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects     ....  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Where  injury  of  chance  Puts  back  leave-taking Trai.  and  Creu.  iv.  4. 

To  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingratefbl  injury    ....    Coriolamn^  ii.  3. 

And  his  injury  The  gaoler  to  his  pity v.  1. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes     .  Otheiio^  i.  3. 

Since  I  could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury i.  3. 

Ikjusticb.  —  Heaven  will  take  our  souls.  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  Richard II.  iii.  i. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted t  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

AU  that  have  miscarried  By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice Richard  III.  v.  i. 

I  have  no  spleen  against  you ;  nor  injustice  For  you  or  any Henry  VIII.  it  4. 

Ink.  —  Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again     .     Tn^o  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  2. 

Why,  she,  O,  she  is  fiilien  Into  a  pit  of  ink! Much  Ado ^vt.  x. 

That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink Lev^s  L.  Loti^  i.  i. 

He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink iv.  a. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs   ...     iv.  3. 

Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book v.  a. 

Taunthim  with  the  license  of  ink .' Twelfth  Nigrht^m.  %. 

Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen iii.  a. 

Tumbg  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances      ...     a  Henry  IV.  iv.  r. 

Her  hand.  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink TroL  a$td  Creu.  i.  i. 

With  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send,  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall     .    .    .  Cymbeliney  i.  i. 

0  damned  paper !    Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee iii.  3. 

iKKLmc  —  I  can  give  you  inkling  Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall,  Greater  than  this     Henry  VIII,  ii.  i. 

They  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend  to  do Coriotantu^  i.  i. 

Inky.  — 'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair.  Your  bugle  eyeballs  .    As  You  Like  It^  iii.  5. 

Bound  ha  with  shame.  With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds Richard  II,  W.  %, 

*T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black .  .  Hamlety  i.  2. 
lKi.A}ti>.  —  Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook  Into  the  main  of  waters     .    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred  And  know  some  nurture As  You  Like  H^Kx.t. 

Inmanitv.  — That  such  inmanity  and  bloody  strife  Should  reign i  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

Ihm.  —  Walk  with  me  about  the  town.  And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me  Com.  of  Errors^  i.  2. 

Thou  most  beauteous  inn,  Why  should  hard-favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee  ?      .    Richard  II.  v.  i. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  ran  ? i  Henry  I V.  Mi.  ^. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn MacMh^Wlj. 

Inkocbncs.  —  Hence,  bashftil  cunning!  And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence !      Tempest^  iii.  1. 

O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence! Mid.  N.  Dream^Kx.  %. 

O,  is  it  all  forgot  ?    All  8chool-days»  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? iii.  2. 

1  uiTge  this  childhood  proof.  Because  what  follows  is  pure  Innocence    ....  Mer.  ofVenicty  i.  1. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age Tmelftk  Night,  ii.  4. 

What  we  changed  Was  innocence  for  innocence Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  fails ii.  2. 

Innocence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush  and  tyranny  Tremble  at  patience iii.  2. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence.  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute    .     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 
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Innocsncb.  •*  Protect  my  idbooenoe,  or  I  fall  into  The  trap  is  laid  for  me  I  .  .  .  Htmry  VriL  r.  t. 
Innocbncy.  —  To  «gniiy,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency Mat. /or  Mtms.  iii.  3. 

Long  traded  in  itf  makes  it  seem  Like  rivers  of  reromse  and  innocencj    ....  King-  T^Am*  iv.  3. 

Then  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell m  Heftfy  I K  i^.  3. 

With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal iv.  3. 

Innocent. —They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself As  Voit  Likf /i,  i.^, 

I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left   To  save  the  innocent It^mier's  Taitf  ii.  3. 

The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth iH.  2. 

That  of  the  skin  of  an  innocoAt  lamb  should  be  made  parchment 2  Hemry  yi.  iv.  x. 

So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent Richard  III.  \.  3. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under 't Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care ii.  a. 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  Till  thou  applaud  the  deed iii.  a. 

Thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent  That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye Otkello^  v.  a. 

Some  innocenU 'scape  not  the  thunder-bolt Ant.andCleo.VLi. 

Innovation.  — Which  gape  and  mb  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  hurl3rbQrly  innovation  i  Htnry  tV.  v.  i. 

I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  late  innovation Hamlti^  ii.  a. 

Inoculatb.  —  For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it  ....  iti.  x. 
Inordinate.  —  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil .  .  .  OtMh^  iL  3. 
Inquiry.  —  You  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril  .  .  .  CymUUtUy  v.  4. 
Inquisition.  —  But  stopped  And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition^ TtmptsU  i*  >• 

Do  this  suddenly,  And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail At  You  Likt  It^  ii.  s. 

Insane.  —  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?    .    .    .     Macbttk^  L  3. 

Insanib.  —  It  insin«ateth  me  of  insanie:  anne  intelligis,  domine? Lcv^t  L.  Lotty  ▼.  i. 

Insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  morul Mttu./orAkat  iv.  a. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  draf,  sleepy,  insensible CorioUums^  iv.  5. 

Inseparable.  —  Like  Juno's  swans.  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable  .    ,  As  Y<m  Likt  lit  i*  S> 

Like  true,  inseparable,  laithful  loves,  Sticking  together  in  calamity King  7oAm^  iii  4. 

Insbparatb.  —  A  thing  inseparate  Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth  Trot,  and  Crgu.  v.  a. 
Inside.  —  Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand U^ittist^s  Taltt  iv.  4. 

An  I  have  not  forgotten  whM  the  inside  of  achurch  is  nmde  of.  I  am  a  pepperccnm  1  HemylV.  iii.  3. 
Insinbwsd.  '-  All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence.  That  are  insinewed  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 
Insinuate. — ^Thinkest  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toaxe  from  thee  thy  business  WitiUr's  Tak^  iv.  4. 

I  hardly  yet  have  learned  To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs  .  Richard  II.  W,  1. 

He  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh Richard  III.  i.  ^ 

Insinuatbth.  —  It  inuniuteth  me  of  insanie :  anne  intelligis,  domine?  .  .  .  Lottos  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 
Insinuating. — I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfieitly  Corioianus^  i\.y. 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue.  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave OthtUo^  iv.  a. 

Insinuation.— Most  barbarous  intimation  1  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were  Lov**s  L,  Los£,  W.  a. 

Their  defeat  Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow Hamlet^  v.  a. 

Insisturb,  course,  proportion,  season,  form.  Office,  and  custom Troi.  and  Cress.  L  3. 

Insouable. —Sudi  iiisodable  and  point-devise  companions Lovers  L.  LottyT,  u 

If  this  austere  insodable  life  Change  not  your  oflfer  made  in  heat  of  blood v.  a. 

Insolence.  —  His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  3. 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence  Shall  touch  the  people CorioiattuSt  ii.  z. 

Pursy  msolence  shall  break  his  wind  With  fear  and  horrid  flight    ....    Tismcn  of  Athens^  v.  4. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay.  The  insolence  of  office Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him  Ant.  and Cleo.  iii.  6. 
Insolent.  •—  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  How  proud,  how  peremptory  1       a  Henry  Vt.  iii.  c. 

Insolent,  O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking,  Self*lovuig  ....  CortolamtSt  W.  6- 
Inspiration.  —  Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

Can  die  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names.  Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ?  .    .    .     Com.  of  Error Sy  ii.  a. 

Chosen  from  above,  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace i  Henry  VI.  ^.  4. 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Seem  as  if  You  were  insi4red  to  do  those  duties  which  You  tender  to  her  .  .  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Instance.  —  My  desires  had  instance  and  aigument  to  commend  themselves     .    Merry  JVwes,  n.  a. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  Gave  any  tragic  instaDce  o£  our  harm     .  Com.  of  Errors,  L  t. 
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IirsTAVfCB.-^Aa  6Ui,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  fiTid  in  the  tine  of  good  neigfaboarB  Muck  Adftr.a. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  ail,Fidl  of  wiw  saws  and  modem  iMtanccs  AsVom  Likt  lU  {>•  7* 

Yet  dotb  thte  accident  and  flood  of  fertmie  So  far  exceed  all  instance  .    .    .      Twtl/th  NigkU  iv.  3- 

TeU  faiai  hia  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance Richard  II L  iiL  2. 

Instance,  O  instance  1  strong  as  heaven  itself TrcL  and  Crtss,  ▼.  2. 

Not  wt4i  such  familiar  instances,  Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference  .  ytdim  Cauar^  iv.  2. 

The  mMances  that  second  marriage  mtrm  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  bat  none  of  love  Ha$HUt^  Ui.  a. 

Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  H  is  fine,  It  sends  scnae  predons  instance  ol  itself  ....  iv.  $• 
IvsTAirr.  —  At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  ni|^t.    . Much  Ade^'xx.  ^. 

Let'staketheinstant  by  the  forward  top;  For  we  are  old AU^s  IVtU^v.  %. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health.  The  fit  is  strongest Kmi^  ^ohn,  i>i<  4* 

We  rose  both  at  an  instant  and  fonght  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  1 1^.  y.  i. 

Take  the  instant  way ;  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow TroL  and  Cress.  iiL  3. 

Tran^wrted  me  beyotul  This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now  The  future  in  the  instant  Macbeth^  I  5. 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  tnstaat  old,  But  bear  me  stiflly  up HamUt^  i.  5. 

IwsTiCATioN.  "■  Rather  follow  Our  forceftd  insrigatioo WtnUt^sTaU^'xx.'i, 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropped Jnlim  CmsoTy  ii.  1. 

iMS-mvcT.  — Instinct  is  a  great  maUer;  I  was  now  a  coward  on  instiaet     .    .    .    .  \  Hsnry  IV.'^  \. 

You  are  lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct il  4. 

Upon  instinct  —  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct '    ii.  4. 

Tboit  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  ao.  —  And  thou  a  natnral  coward,  without  insdoct      ii  4. 

Hath  by  histinct  knowledge  from  others^  eyes  That  what  he  feared  is  chanced.    .  a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistnist  Ensuing  dangers Richard  III.  ii  3. 

1 11  never  Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

'T  IS  wcmder  That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them  To  royalty  unlearned  .  CynAtUnsy  iv.  a. 
Imstsvct.  —  1  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ;  For  grief  is  proud     ....  King  John^  iii.  i. 

But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade  Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach  .    .  1  Henry  VI,  iv.  1. 

Yery  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice    .....  OtkeUo^  il  i. 

Let  them  know.  The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  ao iv.  3. 

Instiiuctbd  by  the  antiquary  times.  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise   .     TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed Othello^  ii.  i. 

Ikstsuction.  — Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work Mens,  for  Meets,  m.  %. 

Fianed  to  himself,  by  the  instruaion  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises iii.  a. 

Keep  your  instruction.  And  hdd  you  ever  to  our  special  drift iv.  5. 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

It  shaU  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction iii.  1. 

'T  is  pity  She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress  To  most  that  teach  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruction  Othello^  iv.  1. 
Instkuscbmt.  —  A  thousand  twangling  instruments  Will  hum  about  mine  ears    .    .    .  Tem^st,  iiL  s. 

What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  I   .    .    .    As  You  Like  It^  iv.  3. 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company Tctm.  of  the  Shrew^  i.  t . 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry i.  i. 

I  partly  know  the  instrument  That  screws  nte  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour  T\oelftk  Nigkt^  v.  i. 

He  swears,  As  he  had  seen  *t  or  been  an  instrument  To  vice  you  to 't .    .    .    .    Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

An  oostringed  viol  or  a  harp,  Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up Rickard  II.  i.  3. 

AH  is  said :  His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument iL  i. 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war,  And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  .    .  1  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

He  now  doth  lack  The  very  instruments  of  chastisement %  Henry  IV.  vt.  \. 

I  thank  God  and  thee ;  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

^  Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells,  Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast  Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv.  5. 

Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves     .    Timon  of  A  thens^  i.  a. 

Make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning  Unto  some  monstrous  state  .    .    .     Julius  Ceesar^  \.  3. 

The  Genius  aiul  the  mortal  instruments  Are  then  in  council ii.  t. 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm.  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  .    .    .     Macheik,  \.  3. 

Thou  marshalFst  me  the  wa^  that  I  was  going;  And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use  .    .    .      ii.  1. 

Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above  Put  on  their  instruments iv.  3. 

a6 
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Instrument.  —  Call  nie  what  instrument  yon  win .    .    •    •   Haaalst^  iiL  9, 

The  treacheroQS  instrument  is  in  thy  hand,  Unboted  md  envenomed t.  3. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instnuaents  to  plague  us     .    .    King  Lear,  v.  %» 

Seel  witb  wanton  dullness  My  spteulative  and  offioed  bstnuneots OihtUo,  i.  3. 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  I iv.  a. 

What  poor  an  instrument  May  do  a  noble  deed! Attt.  andCUa,  y,  2, 

Give  me  The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt,  Then,  free  for  ever  1  .  .  .  CymUlifu,  v.  4. 
Insubstantial.  —  Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  &ded,  Leave  not  a  rack  behind     .    Tempeit,  iv.  i. 

Insultmbnt.  —  My  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body CymieUne,  iii  5. 

Insupfrsssivb.  — Nor  the  insuppressiire  mettle  of  our  spirits ytiUus  CmMr^  n,  u 

Insurrection.— Never  yet  did  insurrection  want  Such  water^olours  toimpaint  his  cause  x  Hen.  IV,y.  i. 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suflEers  then  The  nature  of  an  insunrectioa  ....  7uiius  Casar^  \i,  i. 
Intbgritv.  —  His  integrity  stands  without  blemish Meas,/or  Meas,  v.  1. 

My  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts  That  you  do  chai^  men  with Ail's  tVeU^h'  »' 

We  have  been  Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived  In  that  which  seems  so  .    .    fVinUr's  TaU,  v,  a. 

It  shall  scarce  boot  me  To  say  '  not  guilty  * :  mine  integrity  Being  counted  falsehood    ...     iii  a. 

His  prayers  are  full  of  (alse  hypocrisy  ;  Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity     .    .  Rkkard  II,  v.  3. 

Reverend  fathers;  men  Of  singular  integrity  and  leamii^ Henry  VI H,\\,  \. 

My  robe,  And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own uL  a. 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted  In  us,  thy  friend v.  1. 

More  out  of  malice  than  integrity,  Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean v.  3. 

With  most  divine  integrity.  From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

So  I  do  afiy  In  tliy  uprightness  and  integrity Titus  Andron.!,  i. 

This  noble  passion,  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  black  scruples  MacUtk,  iv.  3. 
Intsllbct.— Stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight  Lev^s  L.  L0SU  !•  i« 

His  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ...     iv.  3> 

I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter iv.  a. 

Snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  I   It  re)oicetb  my  intellect :  true  wit  I v.  i. 

Intbllbctual.  —  Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Intelligbncs.  —  For  this  intelligence  If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk?    Where  hath  it  slept ? /Cing  ^okn,  W,  2» 

By  intelligence.  And  prooft  as  clear  as  founts  in  July Henry  VIII.  L  i. 

Say  from  whence  You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ? Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Intblligbnt.— This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  o^  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  King  Lear,  iii  5. 

Our  posts  shall  be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us iii.  7. 

Intemperance.  —  May  salve  The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance   .    .      i  Henry  TV.  iiL  a. 

Boundless  intemperance  In  nature  is  a  tyranny Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Intend.  —  I  swear  to  thee  I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends     ...     3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Since  what  I  well  intend,  I  'U  do  't  before  I  speak King  Lear,  i.  t. 

Intendment.  — You  might  sUy  him  from  his  intendment As  Vou  Like  It,\,  u 

Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment  of  doing Othello^  iv.  a. 

Intent.  —  His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent,  And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent    M./or  M.  v.  i. 

Thoughts  are  no  subjects ;  Intents,  but  merely  thoughts v.  r. 

What  is  your  intent  ?  —  The  effect  of  my  intent  is  to  cross  theirs Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Fashioning  our  humours  Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents v.  a. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty    .    .    .      Mer.  qf  Venice,  V9.  i. 

My  project  may  deceive  me.  But  my  intents  are  fixed  and  will  not  leave  me     .    .     All's  JVeli,  L  t. 

Had  I  spoke  with  her,  I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents iii.  4. 

Is  it  not  meant  danuiable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ? iv.  3. 

Suchdisguiseashaply  shall  become  The  form  of  my  intent T^l/tk  I^ight/x,  2. 

That  their  business  might  be  every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where ii*  / 

For  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  &ir.  When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents  To  your  well'practised  wise  directions  ...  a  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild     . Ronuo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents     . v.  3. 

I  have  00  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent Macbeth,  L  7. 

Be  thy  intento  wicked  or  charitable.  Thou  comest  in  such  a  questioiiable  shape    .    .      Handel,  L  4. 
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Intknt.^ — My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent /fa$Hlttt  iu.  3, 

My  good  intent  May  orry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue A'me^  Lrarf  i.  4 

Intektion.  —  Afibction !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre fVtnUr's  TaUy  i.  a. 

Intbkttvkly.  —  By  parcels  she  had  something  heard.  But  not  intentively OthtUoy  L  3. 

Iktbrcbssion.  —  An  aspect  of  intercession,  which  Great  nature  cries,  '  Deny  not  * .  CarManus^  v.  3. 
Imtbkch  ANGB. — Ceremooiotts  vows  of  love  And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Iktsrchangkd.  —  Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes.  And  interchani^  love-tokens  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 
Intbrbst.  —  My  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift,  Which  he  calls  intertst     .    .  Mer,  ^  Venice,  i.  3. 

Ko,  not  take  interest,  not,  as  you  would  say,  Directly  interest i.  3* 

Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? i.  3' 

If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here  Have  power  to  bid  yon  welcome iii.  s. 

He  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the  world As  You  Like  It^  v.  i. 

Topartby  the  teeth  The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state King  Jokn^Ky.  %, 

You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest  And  pardon  absolute i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Interim.  —  I  will  b  the  interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

The  future  comes  apace :  What  shall  defend  the  interim  ? Timonof  Athens^xx.z. 

All  the  interim  is  Like  a  phantasnu,  or  a  hideous  dream Jnlius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support  By  his  dear  absence OtkeUo^  i.  3. 

Iktbrmission.  —  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission  An  hour  by  his  dial As  Y&u  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid;  You  loved,  I  loved  for  tntermissbn  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 
Imtkrprktation.— Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily.  Interpretation  will  misquote  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

So  our  virtues  Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time Ccriclanus,  iv  7. 

Iktsrprbtbrs.  —  Are  as  interpreters  Of  my  behind-hand  slackness  ....  WitUet^s  TaUy  v.  i, 
Intbrrbd.— Evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  J^.  Ceesar^  iii.  2. 

IwTBRRUPTBo.  —  Whose  rage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  waters Ceriolanus^  iii.  1. 

Intbrvallums.  —  And  a*  shall  laugh  without  intervallums z  Henry  I V.  y.  \. 

Intimation.  —  Most  barbarous  intimation!  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were  Lov^sL. Lost^  iv.  2. 
Iktolbrablb.  —  O  vile.  Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured  t Tarn,  c/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

But  one  half -pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  t t  Henry  I V.  n.  4. 

Intrbasurbd.  —  Which  in  their  seeds  And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured  .  .  a  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Iktrbncmant.  —  As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  an-  With  thy  keen  sword  impress  Macbeth^  v.  8. 

Ikthicatb.  —  What  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  1. 

Intriksicatb.— This  knot  intrinsicate  Of  life  at  once  untie Ant.  and  Cieo.  \.  %. 

iNtJNDATiON. — This  inundation  of  mistempered  humour King  yohts^y.  i. 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears,  Being  an  ordinary  inundation v.  2. 

Hastes  our  marriage,  To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears Romeo  and  yulietf  iv.  i. 

iKVBcnvBLV.— Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through  The  body  of  the  country  As  You  L.  It^  ii.  1. 

Ikvbnt.  —  Is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter %  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

Invention. —Hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention  MuchAdo^  iv.  i. 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin v.  r. 

If  your  love  Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention,  Hang  her  an  epitaph  npon  her  tomb   ...      v.  t. 

Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention    .    .    .      Lovers  L.  Losi,  iv.  2. 

Very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention iv.  a. 

In  despite  of  my  invention As  You  Like  Ity\\.  ^. 

This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand iv.  3. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention,  Such  Ethiope  words  .     iv.  3. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one Tarn,  oftke  Shrew^  i.  r. 

I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions iii.  1. 

Invenrion  b  ashamed,  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion AU^s  Well,  \.  3. 

Return  with  an  invention  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies iii.  6. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it :  they  begin  to  smoke  me iv.  i. 

It  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention     ....      Tivel/tk  Night,  iii.  2. 

Made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gufl  That  e'er  invention  played  on v.  i. 

O  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend  The  brightest  heaven  dt  invention !     .    .    .  Henry  V.  Prol. 

Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I  Will  answer  in  mine  honour Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

PilHng  dieir  hearers  With  strange  invention '  .    .    .    .  Macbeth^  iii.  i. 
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VBNTiON.^My  invention  Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize  .    .    .    .      C 

Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention 

vxNTOR.  —  Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor     A 

In  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads h 

VENTORiALLV.  — -To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory    . 
ivBNTORV.— The  inventory  of  thy  shirts,  as  one  for  superfluity,  and  another  for  use   a  He* 

An  inventory,  thus  importing ;  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate Henry 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind 

Take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have.  To  the  last  penny 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables  Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  .      Cyn 

[VBSTMBNTS.  —  Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence a  Hen^ 

They  are  brokers,  Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show J 

iVBTBRATB.  — And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  By  making  many      .    Kit^ 
iviNCiBi^.  — Her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection.    .    .    Muc 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible 2  Hem 

rvisiBL^  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple  I   .    .  Two  Gen.  0/ 1 
The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible  .  Lovers  I 
O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! 
rviTATioN.  —  She  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation      .    .      Merry 

rviTBD.  —  Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ;  Still  questioned  me 

fviTiNG.  — An  inviting  eye;  and  yet  jmethinks  right  modest. 

rvocATiON.  —  Sweet  Invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  palheticall   .    .    .  Love''*  i 

'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  tocall  fools  into  a  circle ^*  ^  ^ 

Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice,  Which  acorns  a  modern  invocation    .    .  Ktmi 

My  invocation  Is  fair  and  honest ',     RomtooMd 

rvuLNBRABLB.  —  It  is.  as  the  air,  invulnerable,  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery 
iw  ARD.-I  taught  my  brow  to  frown.  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  Two  Gem 

Sir.  I  was  an  inward  of  his.    A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke •     ^^**^  {^ 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you  should  not  be  conjoined    .    Mm 

For  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass ^*  i 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles :  at  something  it  gneves if  wrA 

It  may  be  so }  but  yet  ray  inward  soul  Persuadet  roe  it  is  otherwise    ......     . 

Telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaccii  for  an  inward  bruise     .  i  Hi 
The  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme    2  Het 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories.  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  ^/cA 
With  comfort  go:  Hope  ofrevenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe    .....    Trot,  ami 

As  this  temple  waxes.  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal  .    . 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was 

Inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without  Why  the  man  dies 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them.  To  suffer  all  alike  .     AtU.  ana 

Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh  From  the  inward  of  thee? Cyn 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  .    .    I 

NWARDNBSS.  —  Though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love <^*« 

PSB.— All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he As  Von 

RB.  —  High-stomaclied  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire,  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea     .    .    Xi^ 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart '.''.''   ^, 

Ris.  —  This  distempered  messenger  of  wet.  The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  Ai 
Wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe,  I  '11  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out  a  He^ 

Make  him  fall  His  crest  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends Trouat 

RKs.  —  It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged >  ^* 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul •    •  ^f'f^ 

RKSOMB.  —  I  know  she  ia  an  irksome  brawling  scold Tatm,  ^t*4 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart! *    *    *    *  '  iT " 

RON.  —  That  is  stronger  made  Which  was  before  barred  up  with  rib*  of  iron     .    .    Mm 

Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood ? m^'-j'at' 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve:  Lovers,  to  bed Mid.  N. 

Put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  fleshed Twegtk 
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Isoif.~  Mast  you  with  hot  irons  barn  oat  both  mine  eyes? /riHg"  yokn,  h,  m. 

None  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  I iv.  i. 

Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? iv.  r. 

You  do  lack  That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends iv.  t. 

I  saw  a  smUh  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool    ...     iv.  a. 

I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  it  b  a  simple  one      .    .    .  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  o{  iron  / v.  2. 

I  Ml  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin  .    a  Henry  VI.  iv.  la 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre TroL  mnd  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Airless  dungeoa,nor  strong  links  of  iron, Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  q;)irit  JmUu*  Ctesar^  i.  3. 
iRON-wiTTBD.  —  I  will  couverse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys  .  Richard  III.  iv.  a. 
Ikrksoluts.  —  By  as  much  as  a  performance  Does  an  irresolute  purpose  ....  Henry  VI JL  i.  2. 
Ik  REVOCABLE. — Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  Which  I  have  passed  upon  her  As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 
IsLA?(D.  —  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket Tempest^  ii  i. 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

IsLK.— This  sceptered  isle,  This  earth  of  ma)esty»  this  seat  of  Mars.    .....  Richard  II.  ix.  x. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell :  it  frighu  the  isle  From  her  propriety Othello^  ii.  3. 

IssuK. — Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  But  to  fine  issues Meas.  for  Meat,  \.  u 

If  ever  fearful  To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted W interns  Tale /\.  x. 

And  now.  While  it  is  hot,  I  'U  put  it  to  the  issue Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Why  do  you  now  The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ? TroL  emd  Cress,  il  2. 

What  is  this  That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king? Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate,  Certun  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate  ...  v.  4. 
Italian.  —  An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew^  iL  i. 

No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ATmi^  7ohH,  iii.  i. 

Italy. —A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy Tarn,  c/ the  Shrew^n.  u 

Make  hhn  swear  The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray  Mine  interest  and  his  honour    Cymbelmet  i.  3. 

Some  )ay  of  luly.  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him iii.  4. 

Itch.  —  Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch Tr*L  and  Cress,  ii  1. 

I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ii  i. 

Rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion,  Make  yourselves  scabs Coriolanus^  i,  x. 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then  Have  nicked  his  captainship  .  .  Aut.  and  Cieo.  iii  13. 
Itching.— You  yourself  Are  much  coodemned  to  have  an  itching  palm  ....    yulhu  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

I  an  itching  palm!    You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this iv.  3. 

Itbration.  — Thou  hast  damnable  iteration  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint  i  Henry  IV.  i  a. 
Iw.  —  The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm Mid.  N,  Dream^  iv.  1. 


Jack.  —  Has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us Tempest^  iv.  z. 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ;  Nought  shall  go  ill Mid.  N.  Dream,  in.  2. 

I  have  within  my  mind  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks    .    .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  4. 

She  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler  And  twangling  Jack Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order  ?  .    .     iv.  i. 

Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow,  Jadt? ,    .   x  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle ii  4. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.     How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  I    .      ii.  4. 

Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world ii  4. 

Jade  FaktafT  with  my  familiars,  John  with  my  brothers  and  sisters z  Henry  I V.  \\.  2. 

.   For  me  nothing  remains.    But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack  ont  of  office     .....  t  Henry  VI.  i  i. 

But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks   .    .    .   Richardlll.  i.  3. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman.  There  *s  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jade i  3. 

Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy     .    .    .     Ronuo  and  ynliet,  iii.  i. 

When  I  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away  t CymMme,  ii  i. 
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Jack-a-Lxnt.  —  You  little  Jack-a-Ltnt,  have  7(mi  been  true  to  ut? Merry  JVives,  iti.  3. 

Sec  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-Lent,  when  't  is  upon  ill  employment ! ▼. 

Jack-a-napb.  —  I  will  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make   .    .     Merry  H^ivet^  i. 

Jacksaucb. — His  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jacksauct HeMry  V.'w. 

Jack-slave.  —  Every  Jack-slave  hath  his  bellyful  of  fightiog CymbetiMe^  iL 

Jacob.  —  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep Mer.  of  Venice^  I 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied  Should  £dl  as  JacoVs  hire i. 

J ADB.  —  You  always  end  with  a  Jade's  trick :  I  know  you  of  old Muck  Ado^'x. 

Poor  jade,  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess \  Henry  IV,  n. 

That  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots ii. 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  anlay  ....  2  Henry  IV,  ti. 

Let  the  galleid  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung Hamlet^  iiu 

Janglao.  —  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh iii. 

Jangling.  —  Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles,  agree Lov^sL.Last^W. 

So  far  am  I  g^  it  so  did  sort  As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  •  sport  .  .  .  J/Ktf.  N.  Dream^  iii. 
January.  —  Yon  will  never  run  mad,  niece.  —  No,  not  till  a  hot  January  ....     Muck  Ado^  i. 

You  'Id  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January  Would  blow  you  through  and  through  Winter'^  s  Tale^  iv. 
Janus.  —  By  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  lime  Mer.  of  Venice^  i. 
Jar.  —  We  will  include  all  jars  With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solcnmity    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  v. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical.  We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  As  You  Like  li^  ii. 

The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars Tam.oftkeSkrew^^x. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind  What  lady-she  her  lord fViuter's  TaU,  i. 

Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace i  Henry  VI.  L 

Jasons.  —  Many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her Mer.  qf  Venicey  i. 

I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ;  We  are  the  Jasons,  we  hare  woo  the  fleece  ....  iii. 
Jaundicb.  — Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  bto  the  jaundice  By  being  peevish i. 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? Trot,  and  Creu.  I 

Jaunt.  —  Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  1  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had !  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 
Jaw.  —  To  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death King  Jokn^  v. 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  *  Behold  I  *  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  i. 

This  youth  that  you  see  here  I  snatched  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death    .    .  Twetfik  Nigkt^  iii. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw HamleU  iv. 

Jaw-bonb. —As  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder! v. 

Jay. — We'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays Merry  Wttfes^KCx. 

Is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark,  Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ?  Tam.  o/Skrew,  iv. 

Some  ^y  of  Italy,  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him  ....  Cymbeline^  iii 
JsALOtTS.  —  Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion  ....    Muck  Ado,  ii. 

Bearded  like  the  pard,  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel   .    .      At  You  Like  Ity  ii. 

I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon iv. 

That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous yuiius  Ctesar,  i. 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofe  of  holy  writ OtkeUo,m. 

Alas  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  cause.  —  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so  ...    .     lit. 

They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause.  But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous iiL 

One  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought  Perplexed  in  the  extreme v. 

Jeai^usibs.  —  Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dbhonours.  But  mine  own  safeties     .    .  Macbetk^  iv. 

Pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  u  jealousies  .  .  Merry  IVives,  iv. 
Jealousy. —  For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy T'wo  Gen.  t^f  Verona,  Vi. 

He  *s  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause Merry  fVives,  ii. 

He  's  a  very  jealousy  man  :  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart       ....      ii. 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.    Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy?    ...      ii. 

Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him v. 

How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! Com.  0/ Errors,  n. 

Rash-embraced  despair,  And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy    .    .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

A  savage  jealousy  That  sometime  savours  nobly Twel/ik  Nigkt^  v. 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected  The  sweetness  of  aflSance  I Henry  V.  ii. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt.  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt Hamlet,  W.  $. 

At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong  That  judgement  cannot  cure O/kello,  ii  1. 
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Jkalousy.  —  Oft  my  jealousy  Shapes  faolts  that  are  not Oikelhj  KL  3. 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ;  It  is  the  green-eyed  monster iii.  3. 

Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend  From  jealousy  I in.  3* 

Tbink'st  thou  I  Id  make  a  life  of  jealousy? iii.  3> 

To  taint  bis  nobier  heart  and  brain  With  needless  jealousy Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Jelly. —Then  my  best  blood  turn  To  an  infected  jelly! Wintet' s  Talt^  I  2, 

Whilst  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  Stand  dumb Hamlet^  \.  %. 

Jbopakdy.  —  Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy.  —  No  more  than  he  that  threats  King  J<^m^  iil  i. 
Jbphthah.  —  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst  thou! HnmUty  ii.  2. 

Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jephthah? ii.  a. 

If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well ii.  a. 

Jbukin.— An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  withered  serving-man  a  fresh  upster  Mirry  Wioes^  l  3. 

Isnotabuff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance? \  Hemfy  IV.'\.z. 

Jbrks.  —  Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  ^cy,  the  jerks  of  invention  .  Love*!  L.  Lost^  iv.  a. 
Jbssbs.  —  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-etrings,  I  'M  whistle  her  off    .    .     OtheUo^  iii.  3. 

Jbssica.  —  In  such  a  night  Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew Mer.  »f  Venice^  y.  1. 

Jest.  —  O  jest  unseen,  inscruuble,  invisible,  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face  I   .  Two  Gen.  o/Vtrona^  iL  1. 

There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed  .    .    .   Mnry  lVwt$y  iv.  2. 

I  pray  you,  come,  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher v.  5. 

Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests Com.  o/Errors^  i.  a. 

I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner i.  2. 

Thesejestsareout  of  season;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this i.  2. 

Dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth?    Think'st  thou  I  jest ? ii.  2. 

Nowyour  jest  is  earnest :  Uponwhat  bargain  do  you  give  it  me? ii.  2. 

Learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things ii.  2. 

This  jest  shall  coat  me  some  expense iii.  i. 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests 3hiek  AtU^  i.  3. 

Huddling  jest  upon  jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me it  i. 

The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests  he  will  make    .    .      ii.  3. 

Tush,  tush,  man  ;  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me :  I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool     ....      v.  1. 

You  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not v.  1. 

Every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch  The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest    .  Lovt*s  L.  Loxt^  ii.  i. 

Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  —  Aiid  every  jest  but  a  word il  1. 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it v.  2. 

Wink  each  at  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up Mid,  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

He  was  a  frantic  fool,  Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavioar      .    .    .    Tarn,  o/tkt  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest  Upon  the  company  you  overtake iv.  5. 

With  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  2. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast    .    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lie^  that  this  same  iaX  rogue  will  tell  .    .    .  i.  2. 

When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afioot  too !     I  hate  it ii.  2. 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever  .....      ii.  a. 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit,  When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

He  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks iv.  7. 

A  proper  jest,  and  never  hi»rd  before 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

As  if  the  tragedy  Were  played  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head  And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest  Richard  III.  v.  1. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  2. 

Follow  me  this  jest  now  till  thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump ii.  4. 

Single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness  I ii.  4. 

I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest.  —  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not ii.  4. 

I  knew  him,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy Hamlet,  v.  t. 

Jested.  —  Now  I  well  perceive  You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  ii.  1. 

Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Jets.  —  How  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes! Twelfth  Nighty  \\.  i. 
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Jbw.  ~  A  Jew  would  hare  wept  to  have  teen  ear  parting Tim»  Gem.  ^f  Vtromm^  K.  s. 

Thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian K.  $. 

My  sweet  oance  of  man's  flesh  t  my  incony  Jew  I Leve*s  L.  Losi^  iii  f . 

Most  brisky  juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew Mid.  M.  Dretum^  vL  i. 

I  Ml  seal  to  sach  a  bond  And  say  there  is  modi  kindoete  in  the  Jew  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Here  be  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew iil  1. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  onPUM,  dimcnsiona,  senses? iiL  t. 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?    Revenge iii.  t. 

If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  su£Ferance  be  by  Christian  example?     ....     iii.  i. 

A  third  cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew iii.  1. 

In  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  prioe  of  pork iii.  5. 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  whidi  the  Jew  ? iv.  i. 

0  upright  judge !    Mark,  Jew:  O  learned  judge  I iv.  i. 

A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I    Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip iv.  i. 

A  second  Daniel !    I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word iv.  i. 

1  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew %  Henry  IV.  n.  \» 

Jkwsl.  —  By  my  modesty,  The  jewel  in  my  dower Ttmptst^  iii.  i. 

I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl     Tne  Gen.  of  Vtr.  ti.  4. 

Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind  .    .     iii.  1. 

Unless  experience  be  a  jewel  that  1  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate     .    .    .    Merry  IVives^  ii.  a. 

Have  I  caught  thee,  ray  heavenly  jewel  ?    Why,  now  let  me  die iii.  3. 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  H  Because  we  see  it Meat,  for  Mens.  ii.  1. 

I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled  Will  lose  his  beauty Com.  of  Errors^  n,  \, 

Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ?    Yea,  and  a  case  to  pot  it  into MuchAeUtUi, 

Hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cselo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven  .    .     Love's  L.  Lostt  iv.  a. 

They  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep Mid,  N.  Dream^  iiL  i. 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head   .    .As  Y'ou  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold Tarn,  ^the  SkrtWy  L  a. 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors .    ,  AU^s  IVefi,  iv.  1. 

The  jewel  of  life  By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta*en  away A'm^  ToAn^  v.  i. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred^ip  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast    ....    Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  set  The  precious  jewel  ol  thy  home  return L  3. 

Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world  I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love {.3. 

A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wof  ull'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth  .     a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

A  loss  of  her  That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck  .    .    .     Henry  VIII.  il  a. 

She  hangs  upon  the  dieek  of  night  Lake  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear     .  Romeo  and  Jnliei^  i.  5. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  1. 

Mineetemal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man Macbeth,  \\\.  x. 

A  jewel  Well  worth  a  poor  roan's  taking King  Leeur^Xs.h. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  soub  .     Othello,  iii.  3. 

She  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours CynAeline,  i.  4. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels  Of  rich  and  exquisite  form L  6. 

Jkwrv.— The  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry  Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son  Richard  II.  ii.  1 . 

As  did  the  wives  of  Jewry  At  Herod's  bloody-4iunting  slaughtermen Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Jig.  — To  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet .    .    .     Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipixng  a  gig.  And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig iv.  3. 

My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig 7\i»e{fth  Nighi,  i.  3. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures ' Hamlet,  iii.  t. 

JiLt..  —  Jack  shall  have  Jill ;  Nought  shall  go  ill MieL  N.  Dream,  ni.  a. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fur  without? Tasn.  o/tlu  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Joan. —Tu-who,  a  merry  note,  While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot    .    .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ^.  %. 

Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady ICing  ^chn,  i.  t. 

Jocund.— Thou  makest  me  merry;  I  am  full  of  pleasure:  Let  us  be  jocund.    .    .    .  Tem/ett,  ui.  %. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast  .    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

My  soul  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream Richard  III.  t.  $, 

Jocund  day  Sunds  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tope Romeo  and  yuUet,  m.  s> 
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JocVWK  — Tben  W  thoo  V>ciind  i  era  the  bat  hath  flovMi  His  cloistered  fl%l)t  .  .  .  MacBeiA,  iii.  2. 
JoclGiNG.— There  lies  your  way  ;  Ycm  may  be  {ogsiAS  trhiles  your  boots  are  green  Tarn.  ofShrew^  iiL  3. 
JoiMT.  —  I  do  beseeoh  you  Xlnt  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly Tempest^  iii.  3. 

We'll  tome  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose Mios.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

This  faetered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ;  Thb  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  ooofbund  Richard  IT.  v.  3. 

Whose  fever-weakened  joints,  Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life   .    .    .2  Henry  IK  i.  i. 

What 's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent? 11.4. 

A  couple  of  short>Iegged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  fittle  tiny  kickshaws  ...      ▼.  i. 

He  bath  the  joints  of  erery  thing,  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint    ....       Troi.  and  Creu.  \.  2. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body iv.  5. 

Piroud  me  no  prouds,  But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next     .     Rot/uo  and  Juliety  iii.  5. 

I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint,  And  strew  this  hungry  chtirchyard  with  thy  limbs v.  3. 

Adies  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  I Timonof  Atkens/\,  \. 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint*1abonrer  with  the  day HamUU  )•  <• 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! i.  5> 

JouL —  I  *D  go  with  thee,  dteek  by  jole Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

JouJTY.  — A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity v.  1. 

Apprehend  Nothing  but  jolHty 1VinUr*s  TaU,  iv.  4. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .  .  Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 
Jot.  —  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive  With  whom  ray  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds  Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

The  peofde  Must  have  their  voices;  neither  will  they  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony  .    Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  lor  dinner ;  go  get  it  ready King  Lear,  \.  ^. 

JoUBNAL.  —  Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting Meas.  for  Meas.  \v.  i. 

Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom  Is  breach  of  all Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

Journey.— How  will  the  world  repute  me  For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey?  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7. 

Thou  bear^st  thy  heavy  riches  bnt  a  journey,  And  death  unloads  thee    .    .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iiL  i. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man*s  son  doth  know  .....  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  high  most  hill  Of  this  day's  journey Ronteo  and  Juliet^  ii.  5. 

So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon  Make  us  again  count  o'er  ere  love  be  done  I  Hamlet.^  iii.  2. 

So  shall  you  have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires  by  the  means  I  shall  then  have   .      OthtUo,  ii.  i. 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  b  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail v.  2. 

JouRKKYMAN.  —  Boast  of  nothing  else  But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  .  .  .  Richard  II.  \.  3. 
JouRNBYMBN.  —  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  .  .  Hamlet^  iii.  2. 
JovB'slightningB,  the  precursors  O*  the  dreadful  thundeiMrlaps Tempest /\.  2. 

Could  great  men  thunder  As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet .      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such  fmit      .    .    .    ,    As  Yon  Like  It^  iii.  3. 

0  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  house  I iii.  3. 

As  if  thy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  oram  with  brains  I  .    .   Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard  I iii.  i. 

Bat  it  is  Jove*s  doing,  and  ]qi9^  make  me  thankful ! iii.  4. 

Jove  sometime  went  disguised*  and  why  not  I  ? 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  Or  like  a  star  disorbed Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident.  Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder  .    .  Coriolastus^  iii.  x. 

At  lovers*  perjuries.  They  say,  Jove  laughs Romeo  and  ynliet,  ii.  2. 

Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ;  An  eye  like  Mars Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Yon  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit  Othelloy  iii.  3. 

JoviAU— Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ;  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  gueste  to-night  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Joy.  —  Be  merry ;  you  have  cause,  So  have  we  all,  of  joy Tempest^W.  i. 

O,  rejoice  Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillam v.  i. 

1  taught  ray  brow  to  frown.  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile   Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  2. 

What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by?    Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by iii.  i. 

That  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness      .    .      Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  I i.  i. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much  .    .    .  ii.  i. 

Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? Lovers  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows v.  2. 
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Joy.  — Crowoft  him  with  flowefs  and  malMs  him  aH  her  {ojr MRtL  N*  Dtnam^n^u 

Ifit  would  but  apprehend  some  )oy,  It  comprdMndtaomebringerol  that  joy t.  i. 

Joy,  gentle  friends  1  joy  and  firesh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts  I v.  t. 

Here  choose  I :  joy  be  the  consequence ! Mtr.  ^  Vtmk*y  ill  a. 

Be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ;  I«  measore  rein  thy  joy  .    . ili.  a. 

Tumstoa  wild  of  nothing!  save  of  joy,  Expressed  and  not  expressed ilL  a. 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  yon  can  wi^ ;  For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me     ...     ii.  a. 

Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth iii.  s- 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief AWs  Wtll,  fii.  a. 

There  might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another H^mltr't  TtU*^  v.  a. 

Sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears v.  a. 

Scarce  any  joy  Did  ever  so  loi^  live ;  no  sorrow  But  killed  itself  much  sooner v.  3. 

My  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  I  My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  worid !  .  King  Jckm^  ni.  4. 
There 's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy :  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-tdd  tale  ...  fii.  4. 
Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.— Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time    Rickmrd  II.  i.  3. 

And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy  Than  hope  enjoyed ii.  3. 

Let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath ! *    .     ti.  3. 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy :  For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat iii.  4. 

Little  joy  have  I  To  breathe  this  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true iii.  4. 

Hhebesickwith  joy,  he'll  recover  without  physic ^  H^my  IVAw.  $' 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  I  I  speak  of  Africa  and  goklen  joys  .....  v.  3. 
From  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys ;  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content  .  a  Htmy  VI.  i.  z. 

So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasona  fleet ii.  4. 

My  joy  is  death ;  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeared ii.  4. 

For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy;  In  life  but  double  death iii.  a. 

Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  ;  Myself  no  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  livest iii.  a. 

Within  whose  circuit  »  Elysium,  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy    .    .    .3  Henry  VI.  \.  a. 

Never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again.  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy! ii.  i. 

He  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy  Shall  for  the  fiuilt  make  forfeit  of  his  bead il  i. 

Such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped  joys iii.  3. 

Turned  my  captive  sUte  to  liberty,  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys  ........     hr.  6. 

By  doubtful  fear  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed Iv.  6. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world.  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem v.  5. 

Farewell  sour  annoy !  For  here,  I  hope,  b^ns  our  lasting  joy '. v.  7. 

Now  he  delivers  thee  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ....  Richard  III.  i.  4* 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen.  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen    .     iv.  t. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys,  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! iv.  4* 

With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys iv.  4. 

Sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ;  Good  angels  guard  thee  I v.  3. 

Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  favour  to  you fftnry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

A  constant  woman  to  her  husband.  One  that  ne^er  dreanoed  a  )ioj  beyond  his  pleasure  ...     iii.  1. 

I  am  stifled  With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy iv.  z. 

Things  won  are  done :  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing Trot,  amd  Crtst.  i.  a. 

Some  joy  too  fine,  Too  subt]e.iMtent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness iii.  a. 

And  I  do  fear  besides.  That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys iiL  a. 

Dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer,  I  would  not  from  thee iv.  a. 

Although  I  joy  in  thee,  I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night  ....  Romeo  and  JnUet^  ii.  a. 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy  Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night  .....  ii.  4. 
If  the  measure  of  thy  joy  Be  heaped  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more  To  blazon  it .    .    .      ii.  6. 

Now  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  joy iii  3. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me,  It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee KL  3. 

1 11  ten  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl.  —  And  joy  comes  weU  in  such  a  needy  time iii.  5. 

A  sudden  day  of  joy,  That  thou  expect'st  not  nor  I  looked  not  for iiL  5. 

Ahck  I  my  child  is  dead ;  And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried iv.  5. 

How  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed.  When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  ridi  in  joy  I v.  i. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes  And  at  that  instant Tinum  of  Athens^  \.  %. 

Thereistearsfor  his  knre;  joy  for  hia  fortune;  honour  for  his  valour     .    .    .  7«/«Kf  CVraor,  5L  a. 
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Jctv.^Mf  pltntMot  joys*  Wanton  in  fnln«a,  teek  to  hide  tfaeoMdhw  In  drops  of  lornm   Macbeth^  L  4* 
T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doobtliil  joy     ...    .     ni.  a. 

GiTC  me  some  wine ;  fill  full.    I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o*  the  whole  taUe iii.  4* 

As  't  were  with  a  defeated  joy,  —  With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye    ...    .      Hamitt^  i.  a. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  Their  own  enlctures  with  themselves  destroy iii.  a. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident  .  iii.  a. 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  lace  of  joy  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy  I     .    .     iii.  a. 

Till  I  know  't  is  done,  Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  b^^n iv.  3. 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys,  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses  King  Leatt  i.  i. 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  the  last,  not  least i.  i. 

'Twixt  two  extremes  0(  passion,  joy  and  grief,  Burst  smilingly v.  3. 

0  my  soul's  joy  I    If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blow  I  OthtUo^  ii.  i. 

1  caomot  speak  enough  of  this  content ;  It  stops  roe  here ;  it  is  u>o  much  of  joy ii.  i. 

Briefly  die  their  joys  That  place  there  on  the  truth  of  girb  and  boys Cjnnbelhu,  v.  5. 

The  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me  To  death  with  morul  joy v.  5. 

Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rusluog  upon  me  O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality  .    .    Ptriclest  v.  i. 

JovBD.-'Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him  1  Htmy  I V.  ii.  i. 
JuDAS.-~Hiskissesare  J udas's  own  children As  You  Likt  Ity\A\.  a* 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  '  All  kail !  *  to  me  ?    So  Judas  did  to  Christ      .     .    .  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

So  Judas  kissed  his  master.  And  cried,  *  all  hail ! '  when  as  he  meant  all  harm  .      3  Heury  VI.  v.  7. 

JoDASBS.  —Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  I Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

JuocB.  —Nor  the  judge's  robe,  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  .     Mteu./0r  Mtas.  ii.  a. 

I  would  tell  what 'twere  to  be  a  judge,  And  what  a  prisoner ii.  a. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves ii.  a. 

There's  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge.  If  you'll  implore  it iii.  i. 

In  this  I  Ml  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge  Of  your  own  cause v.  i. 

Thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge M*r.  0/  Vtnict^  ii.  5. 

To  ofiend,  and  jud^e,  are  distinct  oflSces  And  of  opposed  natures ii.  9. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgement  I  yea,  a  Daniel  I    O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee !  .     iv.  i. 

It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ;  You  know  the  law iv.  1. 

O  noble  judge  I  O  excellent  young  man  I iv.  i. 

O  wise  and  upright  judge  I  How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I iv.  1. 

So  says  the  bond:  doth  it  not,  noble  judge P  '  Nearest  his  heart :' thoae  are  the  very  words .     iv.  i. 

0  upright  judge  1    Mark,  Jew :  O  learned  judge  ! iv.  i. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown,  When  judges  have  been  babes  .  .  AUU  IVgll,  ii.  1. 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge  Of  thine  own  cause  ....  Twtlfih  Nighty  v.  x. 
From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts  In  any  breast  of  strong  authority  Kuh[  yohm,  ii.  x. 

Though  diuriish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your  judge ii.  x. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  indination  of  the  day  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 
So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. — Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all  a  Henry  VI.  iii  3. 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  judge  That  no  king  can  oomipt  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iiL  x. 
Jiu]ge  DM  the  world,  if 't  is  not  gross  in  sense  That  thou  hast  pracdsed  on  her     .    .    .  Othello^  L  a. 

JuDGKMBWT.  —  Hls  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgement  ripe  ....      Tiu0  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iL  4. 

Heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  <^  judgement , Merry  fVipest  iii.  3. 

Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death.  And  nothing  coase  in  partial  .  Meas./or  Meeu.  ii.  i. 
How  would  you  be.  If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should  But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    .  ii.  a. 

In  the  heat  of  blood.  And  lack  of  tempered  judgement  afterward v.  i. 

One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to  hell Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  a. 

1  pray  thee  speak  in  sober  judgement Mnch  Ado^\.\. 

She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgement —  Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit  .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye Lov^s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste Mid.  N.  Dream/\.  i, 

I  had  no  judgement  when  to  her  I  swore  —  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er    .     iii.  a. 

Some  god  direct  my  judgement  t Mer.  ^  Venice^  ii.  7. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old iL  7. 

Seven  tiroes  tried  that  judgement  is,  That  did  never  choose  amiss ii.  9. 

With  aU  brief  and  plain  conveniency  Let  me  have  judgement iv.  i. 
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JuDGBMBNT.  —  What  judgvnient  ihall  I  draid,  doing  no  wraiv? Met  tf  Vtmkt^  W.  1. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgement  1  yea,  a  Daniel  I ir.  i. 

If  you  Mw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yonrielf  with  your  judgement    .    ,  As  Ytu  Like  It^  i.  a. 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion ii.  7. 

Whose  judgements  are  Mere  Others  of  their  garments AIV$  WM,\.'X» 

We  must  not  So  stain  our  judgement,  or  cornipt  our  hope ii.  i. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown.  When  judges  have  been  babes U.  1. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgement  and  understanding %  Henry  IV.  vz. 

My  judgement  is,  we  should  not  step  too  ftr i.  3. 

You  have  good  judgement  in  horsemanship Henry  V.  'in.  7. 

I  hare  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgement x  Henry  VLii.  4. 

So  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgement  That  they  Ml  take  no  offence  at  our  tSonnt    3  Henry  VI.  ir.  1. 
The  urging  of  that  word  *  judgement '  hath  bred  a  kind  <^  remorse  in  me     ...  Richard  III.  l  4. 

Of  an  excellent  And  unmatched  wit  and  judgement Henry  V J II.  n.  4. 

He  's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgements  in  Troy,  whosoerer,  and  a  proper  man    Trei.  tu$d  Cress,  i.  a. 
Mine  eyes  and  ears,  Two  traded  pilots  'twtzt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgentenC  .    .     ii.  a. 

In  self-assumption  greater  Than  in  the  note  of  jodgeoMnt fi,  3. 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty.  Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath   ir.  5. 
Had  you  tongues  to  cry  Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement  ? Corisiamu^  ii.  3. 

0  judgement !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  Aud  men  have  loet  their  reason     Jnlius  Ceesar^  iii.  3. 

Under  heavy  judgement  bears  that  life  Which  he  deserves  to  lose Macbeth^  L  3. 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement Handet^  i.  3. 

Others,  whose  judgements  in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine it  x 

What  judgement  Would  step  from  this  to  this? iii.  4* 

The  distracted  multitude.  Who  like  not  in  their  Judgement,  but  their  eyes iv.  3. 

To  fear  judgement :  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose :  and  to  eat  no  fish    ....     King  Leeur^  i.  4. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,  And  thy  dear  judgement  out  I i  4< 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremUe,  Touches  us  not  with  pity v.  3. 

It  is  a  judgement  maimed  and  most  iroperfiect  That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err    OtkeU^^  \.  3. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way  .  • ii.  3. 

Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement iv.  a. 

My  salad  days,  When  I  was  green  b  judgement:  cold  in  blood Ant.  and  Clee.  i.  5. 

You  praise  yourself  By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  me ii.  a. 

1  see  men's  judgemenu  are  A  parcel  of  their  fortunes iii.  13. 

Is  *t  not  meet  That  I  did  am|^fy  my  judgement  in  Other  conclusions  ?    .    .    .    .      CymbeUme^  i.  5. 

The  effect  of  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear iv.  a. 

Our  very  eyes  Are  sometimes,  like  our  judgements,  blind iv.  a. 

JuDGBMBNT-DAY.  —  The  dreadful  judgement*  day  So  dreadful  will  not  be  .    .    .    .   t  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

He  shall  never  wake  tin  the  judgement-day Richard  III.  \.  ^ 

JUDCBST.  —  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  ray  thoughts! a  Henry  VI.  iii  a. 

JuDiaoirs.  —  He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season     .    .   Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Though  it  make  the  unslulful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ....  Hamist^  iiL  a. 
JOGGLBR.  —  Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye,  Darfc-working  sorcerers  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  a. 
Juggling.  —  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery  I .    .    .      Trei.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  Machetk^  v.  8. 
Juliet.— What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?  It » the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  Rom.^Jnl.JA.  a. 

Heaven  is  here.  Where  Juliet  lives jji'  3' 

They  may  seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  JuHet*s  hand iii.  3' 

Hang  up  philosophy!    Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet iii- 3* 

Never  was  a  story  of  more  woe  Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo ▼•  3. 

Julius.— That  Julius  CjBsar  was  a  famous  man Richard  III.  \\\.  i. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  sUte  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i . 
July.  —  He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December IVinter^s  TaU^  i.  a. 

By  intelligence.  And  proofs  as  clear  as  founu  in  July Henry  VIII,  i  i. 

Jump.  —  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits.  And  rank  me  with  the  baibarous    Mer.  &f  Venice^  ii.  9. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  hunKrar «  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

And  wish  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic  That 's  sure  death  without  it      Coriolamms,  iii.  i. 
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Juilt.---Hera»  upoD  this  bank  and  thoaloltiiDe,  W« 'Id  jump  the  life  to  oonae  .    .    .     MMAtiiylj, 

Though  they  jump  not  on  a  jint  aooountt  As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  xeports   .    .  OiheUa^  L  3. 

Our  fortune  Hes  upon  this  jump ^  Anl.  as$d  CUp.  n\.  ^. 

You  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  alter  inquiry  on  your  own  peril Cymbelinty  v.  4. 

JuMPBTH.— Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart Richard  III.  \\\.  \. 

Jvtn.  —  He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  J unet  Heard,  not  regarded i  Ntmy  / 1^.  iii.  a. 

Hie  breese  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June,  Hoiste  sails  and  flies A  Mi.  atid  CUo.  iii.  10. 

JVMa  —  Like  Juno's  swans.  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable A*  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Sweetcrthanthelidsof  Juno's  eyes  Or  Cytherea's  breath ^Mifr'f  TViZr,  iv.  4. 

And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick  And  he  her  dieter Cymbtlitu^  iv.  2. 

Juj«o-UKB.  — Leave  this  £aint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do,  In  anger,  Juno-like  .  .  CoridaKus^  iv.  a. 
JupiTKR.  —  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life  Titus  Andron,  iv.  3. 

As  I  slept,  methought  Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed.  Appeared  to  me  .  .  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Jurisdiction.  —  Now  art  thou  within  point-blank  ol  our  jurisdictioo  r^al  .  .  a  Hemy  VI.  iv.  7. 
Jury.— The  jury,  passing  on  the  prison^  s  life,  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  iM(a«./<^.A/Sraj.ii.  i. 
JpsT.  —  ^weep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ;  't  is  just  the  fashion ....     As  You  Lik*  It^  ii.  i. 

'T  was  just  the  difference  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask iiL  5. 

Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death.  —  Just,  you  say  well  \  so  would  I  have  said  .    .    .   AUU  WelLt  ii.  3. 

And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just  I i  Hensy  IV.  \.  i. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just a  Henty  VI.  iii.  2. 

So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent Richard  III.  \.  3. 

Be  just,  and  fear  not :  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God's  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

You  may  be  rightly  just^  Whatever  I  shall  think Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal Hamiety  \.\.  a. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  ua     .    .    ICi$tg  Lear,  v.  3. 

I  think  that  thou  art  just  and  think  thou  art  not    I  '11  have  some  proof Othello,  iiL  3. 

It  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  it  own  oigans *    ,    ,   Aui.  and  CUo.  ii.  7. 

JtnncB.  —  Liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  sose ;  The  baby  beats  the  nurse  .    .    .  Meas./or  Meas*  i.  3. 

It  rested  in  your  grace  To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleased i.  3. 

What 's  open  made  to  justice,  That  jostke  seises ii.  i. 

Jfy  name  b  Elbow:  1  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir ii.  i. 

There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor.  And  most  desire  should  meet  the  bk>w  of  justice  ...      ii.  2. 

Yet  show  some  pity.—  I  diow  it  most  of  aH  when  I  show  justice ii.  2. 

But  most  willingly  humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of  justice iii.  a. 

Hu  }Mt  is  paralleled  Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice iv.  a. 

Give  me  the  scope  of  justice ;  My  patience  here  is  touched v.  r. 

Justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure Levels  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasmis  justice  .    .     AUr.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Therefore,  Jew,  Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this iv.  i. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation    .    .    .    .' iv.  i. 

I  have  spoke  thus  much  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea 'n.  i. 

As  thoQ  uTgest  justice,  be  assured  Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest  ....     iv.  1. 

And  then  the  justice,  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try iv.  i. 

Loosing  upon  thee^in  the  name  of  justice,  Without  all  terms  of  pity All's  IVeU,  ii.  3. 

Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  yoor  justice  Prove  violence fVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.     Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right  ....   Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

By  this  face,  This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  wm  The  hearts  of  all .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

They,  by  observing  of  him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices a  Henry  IV.  y.  t. 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum Henry  V.'\.a. 

And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales,  Whose  beam  stands  sure      ....  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ;  Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never    iv.  7. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about,  And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  Richard  III.  iy.  4. 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up  To  the  sharp'st  kind  of  justice     .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and  Disdainful  to  be  tried  by 't ii*  4' 

Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o*  the  questkm  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it  .    .      v.  1. 

'SuMBCoique' is  our  Komaa  justice Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 
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JusTics.  —  This  eren-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredieiits  of  wsr  poisoned  cbaUoe  MtkeMi,  L  7. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Ofience's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice  .    HmmUU  in*  3* 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice King  L0ar^\n.  \, 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life  Without  the  form  cyf  justice iiL  7. 

Look  «4th  thine  ears  :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  shnple  thief iv.  6. 

Change  places ;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief? ft.  6. 

Plate  sin  with  gold.  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks It.  6. 

If  my  speech  ofllend  a  noble  heart,  Thy  arm  may.  do  thee  justice t.  3. 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee  ;  for  thou  look'st  Modest  as  Justice PtrieUt,  v.  i. 

JusTicBX.  —  Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer ICing  Lmt,  iiL  6. 

This  shows  you  are  above.  You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes  So  speedily  can  venge !    iv.  a. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes  So  speedily  can  venge  I iv.  a. 

JusTLiNG.  —  How  has  he  the  lebure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time?    .    .    .    .  i  Htwy  IV,  iv.  1. 

Justly. — That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said King  Lear ^\.  x, 

JuTTY.  —  As  doth  a  galled  rock  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base    ....     Henry  V.  iiL  x. 

No  jutty,  frieze,  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage M^cbetk,  i.  6. 

Juvenal.  —  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  mdancholy,  my  tender  juvenal ?      Levels  L.  Lost^  L  a. 

A  most  acute  juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace  t iiL  u 

Most  brisky  juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew MieL  N,  Dreamt  iii>  >• 


K. 

Kam.— This  is  dean  kam CorioUemu^VA.  u 

Katb.  —  You  are  called  plain  Kate,  And  bonny  Kate Tarn,  ^tke  SArewt  ii  t. 

The  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom,  Kate  of  Kate  Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate iL  i. 

Kbbl.  —  Rocks  and  congregated  sands,  —  Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel      OtAell^,  iL  i. 

Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound  With  keels  of  every  kind  A  nt.  and  Ciee.  u  4. 
Kbb.v.  —  Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little,  Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death     Meat,  for  Afeas.  iL  i. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  raxor's  edge  invisible   .  Lcv^t  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

When  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  t  She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school  M.  N.  Dr.  vk.  a. 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits,  And  fidl  somewhat  into  a  slower  method  Richard II J.  L  2. 

You  are  keen.  —  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my  edge Hamlet^vLt, 

Kbennbss.  —  No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness  Of  thy  sharp  envy  Mer.  o/Venictt  iv*  >• 
Kbbping.  —  Call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth? At  You  Like  Ity  i.  i. 

Keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  3  Henry  I  y.  iL  a. 

Kbndal  grbbn.  —Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green i  Henry  /F.  iL  4. 

Kept.  —  l*he  longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off  with 't  while  *t  is  vendible    ....     AU^t  Weli^  L  i. 

Since  I  had  my  office,  I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart Henry  VIII.  iiL  a. 

From  all  parts  they  are  coming,  As  if  we  kept  a  fiiir  here v.  4. 

Kbrnbl.  —  You  were  beaten  in  luly  for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  .    .    AUU  Wett^  fi.  3. 

There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes iL  5. 

How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel,  This  squash,  this  gentleman       Winter's  Tale^  L  2. 

Were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel TroL  and  Creu.  IL  i. 

Kbrns.  —  We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns.  Which  live  like  venom  Richard  II.  iL  i. 

Kbrsey.  — In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes Love's  L.  Lest,  w.  t, 

Kbttlb.  —  Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak.  The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Key.  —  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  Uke  you  ? Mmch  Ado^X.  i. 

I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key.  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling  Mid  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

Sitting  on  one  cushion,  Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key iii.  a. 

Bend  low  and  in  a  bondman*s  key.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  Mer.  0/ Venice,  L  3. 

Keep  thy  friend  Under  thy  own  life's  key AU*s  Wetl,\.  i. 

Thou  that  didst  iear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels,  That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  Henry  V.  W.  2. 

There 's  money  for  your  pains :  I  pray  you,  turn  the  key  and  keep  our  counsel  .  .  OtheOo,  iv.  2. 
KiBB.  — If  *t  were  a  kibe, 'T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper Tem/est,iLx, 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  gaUs  his  kib«     .    .     Hamiet,w.u 
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KlBt.-«I{atnan'tbraiM«ereiD'sbeel»,  ware'tnoimdangerof  kibct?     .    .    .    ATm;^  Z,Mr,  i.  5. 

Kickshaws.  —  Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook a  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

KiCKsuAWSss.— Art  thou  good  at  these  kickahawses? Twelfth  Nighi^x.  i. 

K1CKY-WICKV.  —  That  hogs  his  ktcky-^cky  here  at  home AlVs  Well^Kui, 

RiCHPox.  —  We 'U  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth Mvch  Ado^xx.  y. 

KiDMBY.  —  Think  of  that,  —  a  manof  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that Merry  IVives,  iii.  5. 

KiLi.  —  If  yon  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself MtcA  AdtffV,  i. 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? Afer.  qf  Venice,  ir.  i. 

Hatee  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?  —  Every  ofience  is  not  a  hate  at  first     .    .    .    .     iv.  i. 

I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways:  therefore  tremble,  and  depart  .    .     As  You  Like  //,  v.  i. 

The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers a  Henry  VL  iv.  2. 

Guard  thee  well ;  For  I  '11  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  therei  nor  there  ....    Trai.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Gentle  fiiends.  Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy yulius  desart'xx.  x, 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  .    .    Titus  A  ndron.  v.  i. 

If  wrongs  be  evils  and  enforce  us  kill,  What  folly  't  is  to  hasard  life  for  ill  I  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

To  kiH,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremes!  gust ;  But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  *tis  most  just     ....     iii.  5. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ;  No ;  heaven  fbrfend  t  I  would  not  kill  thy  soul  Othello,  v.  a. 
KxLLKD.  —  If  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so As  V<m  Like  It,  i.  2. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed  Macbeth,  iu  4. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it iii.  2. 

For  thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent  That  e*er  did  Hfl  up  eye     .......  Othelh,  v.  a. 

Killing.  —  Indeed  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. Afnch  Adc,\,  1. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  firoet Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

I  would  have  him  nine  years  a-killing Othello,  iv.  i. 

Kin.  ~  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Tumultuous  wars  Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound Richard  II.  iv.  x. 

Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin,  And  yet  I  love  him v.  a. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Asif  a  man  were  author  of  himself  And  knew  no  other  kin Coriolan$u,  v.  3. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Your  words  and  peribrmances  are  no  kin  together Othello,  iv.  a. 

Kind.  ~  They  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse     ....  Tempest,  iii  3. 

It 's  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  i. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair?  For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  . iv.  2. 

There  is,  as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off Merry  IVives,  i.  1. 

I    I  would  not  ha*  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle iii.  3* 

You  may  know  by  my  sixe  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking '  iii.  5. 

Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind  1   .    .    .    .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course iii.  a. 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ?  -^  In  great  measure.  —  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness .     Much  A  do,  i.  i. 

Such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty    iii.  3. 

How  am  I  beset  I    What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? iv.  i. 

A  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way,  of  explication Love* s  L.  Lost,  W.  t. 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse     .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

My  ^her  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 

The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground iv.  1. 

Herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind  Than  is  her  custom iv.  1. 

Of  what  kind  sh  ould  this  cock  come  of? As  You  Like  It,  \x.  j. 

Sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan.  —  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I  Id  beat  him  like  a  dog  I  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others iii.  4. 

Tumultuous  wars  Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

YoQ  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease  you i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 

Rob,  murder,  and  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways     ....     a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

*Tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  no  deeds Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless,  Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name    ....    Coriolamts,  v.  i. 

Be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no,  Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful  Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

It  were  a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
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Ki  VD.— AU  Idod  of  natures  That  labour  oo  tfae  boaom  of  this  sphere     .    .    .    Timm  pfA  tktmt,  i.  f . 

Heowes  Forevery  word:  he  issoldodthftthenow  PaysiDterastior*t i.  s* 

1  take  all  and  your  several  visitations  So  kind  to  heart >•  >• 

Never  mind  Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kiiid n-  >• 

A  little  more  than  kini  and  less  than  kind Hawdtt,  i,  a. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks ii.  a* 

Refrain  to-night,  And  that  shall  lend  a  kiini  of  easineia  To  the  next  abstineiKe iiL  4* 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind :  Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind iiL  4. 

A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through v.  2. 

It  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman v.  a. 

I  had  rather  be  any  kind  o*  thing  than  a  fool Kin^  Lear^x.  a. 

She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition OtMl^,  n,  3. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  notter  their  affairs  .  .  '.  Hi.  3« 
RiNDEJt.  ~  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing MitL  N.  Dreamit  v.  1. 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth Mtr,  0/  Vtnkt^  n.  8. 

Where  he  shall  find  I1w  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankiod  .  .  .  Tittum  ^ Atktm^  ir.  i. 
Kindly.  —  Therefore  my  age  n  as  a  lusty  winter,  Frosty,  but  kindly  ...  At  Y^u  Like  It^  ii.  3. 
Kindness.  —  Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair?    For  beauty  lives  with  kindness    Two  Gen.  0/ ytrtma^vr.t. 

Truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  a. 

A  kind  overflow  of  kindness :  there  are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

My  kindness  shall  incite  thee  To  bind  oar  loves  up  in  a  holy  band iii*  >• 

I  *11  seal  to  such  a  bond  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew    ....  Mor.  ^  Vemety  i.  3. 

But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge At  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness Ttkm,  o/tko  Skrtw^  iT.  i . 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks.  Shall  win  my  love iv.  a. 

O'er  and  o*er  divides  him  'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness      ....  IViMttr't  TtUe^  iv.  4. 

He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness;  Princely  in  both Henry  y.vr.^. 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezeth Richard  J II.  W.^* 

Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness  Last  kMiger  telling  thaa  thy  kindness*  date  .    .     iv.  4. 

You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness,  And  cannot  lose  your  way Coriolanut,  v.  c. 

He  outgoes  The  very  heart  of  kiiulness Timon  0/ Athene,  \\. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ;  It  is  too  ftiU  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness AfacAeth,  i.  $. 

There 's  a  great  abatement  of  kindness  appears ICing^  Ltar,  \.  4. 

'T  was  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay ii*  4> 

Your  present  kindness  Makes  my  past  miseries  sports Periclee,  v.  3. 

Kindnesses.  —  Some  invite  me ;  Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses .  Com.  ^  ErrorSy  iv.  3. 
Kindred.  ~  The  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred:  it  b  well  allied Moos,  for  Meat.  icLt. 

Truly.  I  liold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred Much  Ado,  ii.  x. 

I  promise  you  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

May  complain  of  good  breeding  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred At  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

Fright  fair  peace  And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood Richard  II.  t  3. 

Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right •    •      ii>  2. 

Kino.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English   .     Merry  Wivet,  i.  4. 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword,  The  marshal's  truncheon  .    .     Mtat./or  Mtas.  ii.  2. 

What  king  so  strong  Can  tie  the  gall  np  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? iii.  2. 

If  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship  Much  A  do,  iii.  5. 

Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar? Love's  L.  Lott,\.  2. 

With  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat.  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat!      iv.  3. 

The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night Mid.  N.  Dreetm,  ii.  i. 

Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook iii.  2. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  nutjesty.  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  ol  kings  Mer.  of  Venke,  iv.  x. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings.  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself Sv.  x. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  aa  a  king  Until  a  king  be  by ▼.  i. 

Thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him     .    .      Tmelfth  Night,  IH.  x. 

What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories  Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ?      King  Johtt,  iii.  x. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended  By  slaves iv.  a. 

What  hope,  what  sUy,  When  this  was  now  a  kinA  eimI  eow  ia  day v.  7. 
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KtvG.— Tbe^et^  forerun  the  death  or  lUI  of  kings     ........<*  Rkhmrdll.W.  ^ 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  roiigh  rude  sea  (^n  wash  the  bdm  off  from  an  aaohited  king  .    .    .     iil  3. 

knot  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names? lit.  3. 

Let  OS  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stones  of  the  death  d  kings iti  a. 

O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow !.«.....    ^ W.  i. 

O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ?  Let  King  Cophecua  know  the  tmth  thereof  3  Htmy  I V.  t,  3. 

What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  Idngs  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy!    .     .    »    .      Heniy  V.  ir.  i. 

What  have  kingSj  that  privates  have  not  too^  Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony?  ...     !v.  i. 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  kiagi  thou  shalt  find  the  bMt  king  of  good  fellows  ....      v.  a. 

Nice  customs  curtsy  to  great  kings v.  3. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.  For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery       1  Henry  VI,  iit.  a. 

Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  papeiHnill     .    .     a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Thou  letter  upand  plucker  down  ol  kings 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

He  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings  Confound  your  bidden  falsehood   .    .    .     Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings     • v.  a. 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength     ...«....* v.  3. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge  That  00  king  can  corrupt ....    Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  seal  I  served  my  kiqg ilL  3. 

Your  children  shall  be  kings Macbeth^  L  3. 

Whatis  this  That  rises  like  the  issue  ol  a  king? iv.  i. 

The  play 's  the  thing  Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conadence  of  the  king    <. Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Almost  as  bad,  good  mother,  As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brotbec iii.  4. 

A  vioe  of  kings ;  A  cutpurae  of  the  empire  and  the  rule iii.  4. 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. «.•*....•.,.     iiL  4. 

Your  fiu  king  and  your  lean  b^;gflr  is  but  variable  service      .«*...«.....     iv.  3. 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king iv.  3. 

There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  wouki ...     iv.  5. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath v.  a. 

'Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet' * v.  3. 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king  :  When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakee      ....  Kh^[  Ltar^  iv.  6. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown Othell^  ii.  3. 

And  falsehood  Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars Cymbelime^  iit.  6. 

RiNG-BCCOMiNG.  —The  king-becoming  graces,  As  jastace,  rerity,  temperance  .  .  .  Macbeth^  iv.  3. 
Kingdom.  ~  lliat  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give .      As  You  Like  It^  v.  4. 

A  tnie^voted  pilgrim  is  not  weary  To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  if.  7. 

The  inheritance  of  thb  poor  child.  His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave  ....  Kinf  7okH^  iv.  a. 

Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death,  But  deed,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  .    Richard II.  i.  j. 

My  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave iii.  3. 

Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down  And  set  another  up 2  Henry  IV.\.  %. 

But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken :  I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  *    .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night Richard  III.  i.  4. 

A  horse !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !    . .      v.  4. 

With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom,  Together  sung  *  Te  Deura  *     *    .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

The  st;ne  of  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom * ynUit*  Casar^  ii.  i. 

Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike  Feeds  beast  as  man Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  i. 

KiK.^MAjc  — •  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Moody  and  duU  melancholy,  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  1. 
Kiss.  —  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  a. 

X«est  the  base  earth  Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss ii.  4. 

Citing  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overUketh  in  hb  pilgrimage ii.  7. 

Stop  bis  month  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak Mmh  Ado,\\.  \. 

80  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not  To  those  fresh  morning  drops   .    .     Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

O,  let  me  kiss  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  I  .  .  .  .  »  Mid.  AT.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Socae  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ;  Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss  ....  Mer.  ef  Venice,  ii.  9. 
When  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occaeion  to  kise  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Slie  hung  about  my  neck  :  and  kiss  on  kiss  She  vied  eo  fast Torn*  ^the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Bid  9Dod  morrow  to  my  bride.  And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss iii  3. 
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Kiss.— Ooe,  Kate,  that  yoanrastkiat,  and  be  aoqaaiatedwitli     ....    Tom;  4^/Ar  5^lrw,  ir.  «. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  low AU's  IVtUt'lL  s* 

Tbeo  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty.  Yooth  *s  a  stofE  will  not  endure  .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii*  3* 

I  think  there  is  not  halfa  kiss  to  dkoose  Who  lores  another  best IVinUr's  Tmk^vt.  a- 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ;  You  *U  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it v.  3. 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss,  As  seal  to  this  iadeoture  of  my  love     .    .    Kmg  Jdm,  ii.  i. 

One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part Richard  II.  f.  \. 

Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. — By  my  troth,  I  kiM  thee  with  a  most  constant  heart  ^Hen.iy,  ii.4. 

Necessity  so  bowed  the  state  That  I  and  greatness  were  oonpeUed  to  kiss iii.  1. 

I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it H9myV.n.%. 

I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love  Than  this  kind  kiss 1  Henry  VI.  1  i. 

Just  as  I  do  now,  He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath Htmy  VIII.  t  4. 

Scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss,  Distasted  with  the  salt  ol  broken  tears    Trou  mmd  Crtss.  iv.  4. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  yon  give ;  Therefore  no  kiss iv.  5. 

O,  a  kiss  Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  I CerUUmm*^  v.  3. 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake Titm  Andron.  vik.  x. 

Ready  sUnd  To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss Romeo  amd  JnlittA.  ^ 

Sin  from  my  lips  ?    O  trespass  sweetly  mged  I    Give  roe  my  sin  again.  ~  You  kisa  by  the  book    i  5. 

Like  fire  and  powder.  Which  as  they  kiss  consume •.    «      M.  6. 

And,  lips,  O  you  The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  A  datrWs  bargain  I    .    .    .      v.  3. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak.  Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air Ki$ig  iMtr^  iv.  a. 

Let  this  kiss  Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters  Have  in  thy  reverence  nnde  f    .     iv.  7. 

Give  me  a  kiss;  Even  this  repays  me Ant.  mmd  CUo,  va.  11. 

KiftSBO.  —  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  ci  her  breath     .    .      Two  Gon,  ^  Vtroma^  iii  1. 

Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft  .    ; Hamlttt  v.  1. 

Kisses.— My  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again ;  Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain   Meat. /or  Meat.  iv.  1. 

Strucken  blind.  Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast ......      Love^t  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

A  nun  of  winter*s  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously At  You  Like  It^'yXi.  ^ 

His  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children iii.  4. 

I  understand  thy  kisses  and  thou  mine,  And  that 's  a  feeling  disputation      .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii  1. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  diafe  his  paly  lips  With  twenty  thousand  kisses   ....     a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Takes  my  glove.  And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it,  As  I  kiss  thee    .    .      Troi.  and  Crete,  v.  a. 

Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty.  Still  blush,  as  thinkii^  their  own  kisses  sin  Rom.  and  JuL  iiis. 

As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots  That  grew  upon  my  Up« OtMello^  iii  3. 

Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place,  As  it  rained  kisses Ant.  atid  CUo.  iii.  il» 

Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last  I  lay  upon  thy  lips iv.  15. 

Kissing.  —  His  kissing  is  as  fuU  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  hdy  bread  .    ,    .    At  You  Like  It^  iii  4. 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing Richard  III.  i.  a. 

I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once.— But  that 's  no  argument  Uxt  kissing  now  TroL  and  Crest,  iv.  5. 
KiTCHBN.  —  Even  for  our  kitchens  We  kill  the  fowl  of  season Meat./or  3teat.  ii  a. 

You  are  pictures  out  of  doors,  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens  .  .  Othello^  ii  i. 
Kith.  —  When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen fVittter't  TaU^  iv.  3. 

Were  't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set  To  guard  the  chicken  fhnn  a  hungry  kite  ?  a  Hen.  VI.  iii  i. 

Our  monuments  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites Machetk,  iii.  4. 

KiTTKM.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Knacks.—  Rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats  .  .Mid.  N.  Dreamy  \.  i. 
Knapfbo. — I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger  Mer.  ^  Venice^  iii  1. 
Knavb.  —A  cowardly  knave  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal .    .    .   Merry  IVivet,  iii,  «. 

My  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii  t. 

Show  your  knave*s  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  I  show  your  sheep-biting  face  I     Meat./or  Meat.  v.  1. 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave     .    .    .    Mnch  Ado^vk.  %. 

Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves iv.  a. 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves iv.  a. 

Left  in  the  fearful  guard  Of  an  unthrifty  knave Mer.  0/  Venice^  i  3. 

Score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew^  Indue  2. 

The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars iii  1. 

You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I  *ld  call  you  knave AUUWelln^z* 
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KwuTB.  -^  Yoa  flboold  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thoa  'rt  a  knave AU^s  tVeU,  ii.  4. 

As  tho«  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.    What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  I v.  3. 

As  the  soldiasabore  dead  bodies  by,  He  caUed  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly  i  H«nry  IV.  i.  3. 

Three  misbef(oct«n  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at  me ii.  4. 

They  are  arrant  knavea»  and  will  backbite 3  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Tbey  say, '  A  crafty  knave  itoes  need  no  broker ' a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

You  shall  go  near  To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves i.  3. 

Sit  there,  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom ii.  i. 

A  falsehearted  rogne,  a  most  unjust  knave 7*^91.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

All  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both  parties  knaves Coridanus^  ii.  i. 

The  smiles  of  knaves  Tent  in  my  cheeks  I iii.  3. 

Invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide  Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I  Ml  provide  Tim.  of  A  thens^  iii.  4. 

If  tbon  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men.  Thou  hadal  been  a  knave v.  5. 

There  's  ne>r  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he  's  an  arrant  knave  ....     Hamlet^  i.  5. 

We  are  arrant  knaves>  all ;  believe  none  of  us iii.  i. 

How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us    .    .    .      v.  1. 

You  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master King  LeoTy  i.  4. 

Shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave ii.  3. 

A  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave,  a  whoreson,  glass^gaxing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue        ii.  3. 

Art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward ii.  3. 

YoQ  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ?— Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege ....      ii.  a. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy  Than  I  and  sudi  a  knave ii.  a. 

Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?    What  *s  his  offence  ?—  His  countenance  likes  me  not  ii.  a. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness  Harbour  more  craft ii.  a. 

He  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave ii.  a. 

YoQ  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart.  We  '11  teach  yon ii.  a. 

Yon  shall  mark  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave Otkelioj  i.  i. 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves i.  i. 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions ii.  i. 

A  devilish  knave.    Besides,  the  knave  »  handsome,  young ii.  i. 

An  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after :  a  pestilent  complete  knave       ii.  i. 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty !     I  *11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle ii.  3. 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom iii.  3. 

Not  being  Fortune,  he  's  but  Fortune's  knave,  A  minister  of  her  will     .    .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

There  are  verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman Cymbelitte,  v.  4. 

What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea  to  cast  thee  in  our  way Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Kkavsriks.  ~It  is  admirable  pleasures  and  fery  honest  knaveries Merry  IVives,  iv.  4. 

Thou  mistakest,  Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully Mid,  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

He  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  aikd  knaveries,  and  mocks Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Knavkrv  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence Muck  Ado,  u.  i. 

Whh  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery Tiuel/th  Night,  iv.  a. 

•T  is  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offer  *t Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery! TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

They  must  sweep  my  way.  And  marshal  me  to  knavery Hsmlei,  iii.  4. 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used Othello,  ii.  1. 

Knavish.  —  A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear Hamlet,  iv.  a. 

Knbad.  — I  will  knead  him;  I '11  make  him  supple Troi.  and  Cress,  n.  i. 

Kneadbd.— This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  dod  .  .  .  .  Meas./or  Meas. 'm.  x. 
KxBC— Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  As  Von  Like  ft,  iii.  5. 

Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee.  Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false  Richard  If.  ii.  3. 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees,  And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees v.  3. 

Onr  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow v.  3. 

O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  I v.  3. 

How  long  is  't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? i  Henry  /V.u.  4. 

Then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Supple  kneea  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
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Ilnbb.  ~  Upon  my  feeble  knee  I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  ahed    •    .   TUm  Androu.  n.  ^ 

Thy  grandsire  loved  thee  well :  Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  hit  knee v.  3. 

Fall  upon  your  kneea,  Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague fulius  Cmsar^  i.  i. 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet.  Died  every  day  she  lived Macbetk,  iv.  3. 

Down-gyved  to  his  ande  ;  Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other     .    .    .    HamUt,  it*  i. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  ...     iii*  2. 

Help,  angels,  Make  assay!     Bow,  stubborn  knees  I iii.  3. 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud  As  thunder PericUs,  v.  i. 

Knbs-crookinc.  —  You  shall  mark  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave  ....  Otlulioj  i  i. 
Knebl.  —  She  kneels  and  prays  For  happy  wedlock  hours Mtr.  ff  ytmce,  v.  i. 

Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl.    Wilt  thon  not  stoop?  .    »    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  r,  4. 

Wouldst  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of  these.  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  a  Henry  VI,  v.  i. 
Knbll.  —  Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell :  I  *11  begin  it,  ~  Ding,  doog,  bell  .    .      iMrr.  ef  Venice^  iik  a. 

Contempt  and  clamour  Will  be  my  knell fVinUr's  Tale,  L  2. 

He  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear  His  knell  rung  out Henry  VIII.  \u  t. 

Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note  I  named  my  knell iv.  2. 

Able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye :  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery  .     Ceriotanut,  v.  4. 

Hear  it  not«  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  somroons  thee  to  heaven  or  hell    .    .    .    Macbeiky  iL  i. 

The  dead  man's  knell  Is  then  scarce  asked  for  who ir.  3. 

And  so,  his  knell  is  knoUed v.  8. 

Knbw.  —  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing i  Henry  IV.L  2. 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye ii.  4. 

I  am  richer  Uian  my  base  accusers,  That  never  knew  what  truth  meant  .    .    .     Henry  VIII.  iL  i. 

I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him :  so  I  leave  him ii.  2. 

By  my  life.  She  never  knew  harm-doing iL  3. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself  And  knew  no  other  kin    • Corielanta,  t.  3. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politic Ttm^n  ^  A  iAens,  in.  i, 

I,  to  bear  this.  That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden    ............     iv.  3. 

Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? ynlhu  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Had  our  general  Been  what  he  knew  himself^  it  bad  gone  well A  ni.  and  Cleo.iiu  10. 

You  were  half  blasts  ere  I  knew  you in.  13. 

Harping  on  what  I  am,  Not  what  he  knew  I  was iii.  13. 

Knifb.—  Just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upob  a  knife's  point  and  choke  a  daw  withal  MhcA  Adff^n.^. 

Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly? Mer.  ^  Ventee^  vt.  t. 

Whose  posy  was  For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife t.  i. 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife.  No  more  shall  cut  his  roaster    .    .    .   i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  .    .     a  Henry  IV.  iiL  a. 

Fool,  fool  I  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself Rickardlll.  i.  t. 

Pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,  That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Knight.  —  Thine  own  true  knight.  By  day  or  night,  Or  any  kind  of  Ught  .    .    .    Merry  IViveSt  n.  t. 

'T  is  in  the  nose  of  thee ;  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp  ....      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

0  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ?  Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof  2  Hen  IV.  v.  3. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights,  With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up  Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth,  Valiant  and  virtuous i  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Knit.  —  He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortiraes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance  Merry  IVwes,  tii.  2. 
Your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair.  —  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings  T^wo  Gen.  »/Ver,  fi.  7. 
By  and  by,  with  us  These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit Mid  H.  Dream,  iv.  z. 

1  'II  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  rooming Rom*0  attd  Juliei,  iv.  a. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toofl^ness Otkelia,  \.  3. 

To  knit  your  hearts  With  an  unslipping  knot Ant.  andCUo.W.  m, 

Knittbr.  —The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun  And  the  firee  maida      .    .  Twelfth  Nifr^i  n.  4. 

Knittbtm.  —  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  lovee Mid.  H.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Knivbs.  —  Some  say  knives  have  edges.     It  must  be  as  it  may Henry  V.  iL  i. 

Knock.  —  O,  the  cry  did  knock  Against  my  very  heart !  .    .    . Tempest,  L  a. 

Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway Wittier' s  Tale,  vr.  3. 

I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well Henry  V.  iL  z. 

The  knodu  are  too  hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  ptrt,  I  have  not  a  case  of  Uvea iiL  a. 
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Kmock. ^Knocks  go  and  eome ;  G«d'ftTM8ak  drop  and  die Htuiyy.m.z, 

I  'U  knock  his  leek  about  bis  pate  Upon  Saiot  Davy's  day iv.  i. 

And  make  iny  seated  heart  knock  at  my  HbS|  Against  the  use  of  nature Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Knock,  knock,  knock  1    Who 's  there,  i'  the  name  of  Beelzebub  ? ii.  3. 

Knock,  knockl    Who *•  there,  in  the  other  devil's  name? ii.  3. 

Let  me  go,  sir,  Or  I  Ml  knock  you  o'er  the  maxzard OHullo^  ii.  3. 

Kmocksd.  —  Disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door    ......  AW^s  WgU^  iv.  i. 

ChapleM  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade HamUt^  v.  i. 

Kmocking.  —  I  hear  a  knocking  At  the  south  entry Machethy  ii.  a. 

Here  's  a  knocking  indeed ! ii.  3. 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other  .  Hamltt,u.  i. 

Knollxo.  —  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  kiu)Ued  to  church As  You  Like  It,  \\. -j. 

Knot.  —  Sitting,  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot TVm/ri/,  i.  a. 

In  silken  strings  With  twenty  odd-conceited  tru^-love  knots  ....      TW0  Gen.  e/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  bb  fortunes  with  the  fitter  of  my  substance  .    .    .  Merry  IVives,  iii.  a. 

0  time  I  thou  mnsl  untangle  this,  not  I ;  It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie  I  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  a. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  Familiar  as  his  garter Henry  V.  L  t. 

A  knot  yon  are  of  damned  blood-suckers Richard  III.  iii.  3. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap,  Infect  the  sound  pine Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

1  Ml  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning Romeo  and  Jnliety  iv.  a. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called  The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty    Jnlius  Ceesar^  iii.  1. 

Those  predoitt  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love Macbeth^  w.  z. 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts  With  an  unsHpping  knot .    .    ,  Ant.  and  CUo.  iL  a. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate  Of  life  at  once  untie  .  t.  a. 

KNOTK;aA96.  ~  You  dwarf ;  You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  .    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  UL  a. 

Knottso.— Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part Hamlet,  \.  $. 

Kj«>w.«-To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where :  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body,  But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows   .    .      v.  1. 

Bnt  1  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me Com.  of  Errors^W.  i. 

Soy  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know iiL  1. 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I  know  yoQ  of  old Much  Ado^x.  \. 

I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know iii.  a. 

That  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know Lovers  L.  Lost,  L  1. 

I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know L  1. 

If  study's  gain  be  thus  and  this  be  so,  Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know     .    .    .    .  i.  1. 

Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fiune ;  And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name      .    .    .  i.  i. 

You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir  |  we  know  what  we  know v.  a. 

YoQ  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  a. 

It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child ii.  a. 

This  I  most  do»  or  know  not  what  to  do:  Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Bat  know  I  think  and  think  I  know  most  aure  My  art  is  not  past  power  .    ,    ,    ,    AWs  IVell,  ii.  i. 

Is  it  possible  he  should  know  ^Aax  lie  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? iv.  i. 

I  cannot  speak,  nor  think.  Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know If^inter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i' faith t  Henry  I V.  ii.  j. 

She 's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her iii.  3. 

I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

We  know  each  other  well.  —  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse    .    Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  1. 

I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  for  your  helps  are  many Coriolamts,  ii.  i. 

You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any  thing ii.  i. 

1  know  not  where  to  turn ii.  t. 

Discover  to  yourself  That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of ynlius  Ceeutr,  i.  a. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke.  But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know    ...     iii.  a. 

To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself Macietk,  ii.  a. 

For  now  I  aua  bent  to  know.  By  the  worst  means,  the  worst iii.  4. 

What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account? v.  i. 

9>e  has  qtoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that  1  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known       v.  i. 
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Know.  — Seems,  madam  I  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not 'seems' l/amlei,\.z. 

What  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense i.  a. 

Some  doubtful  phrase,  As,  *  Well,  well,  we  know,*  or  *  We  could,  an  if  we  would' vs. 

Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of ill.  i. 

For  wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them iil  i. 

Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be iv.  5. 

But,  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  himself v.  3. 

One  that  is  neither  known  of  thee  nor  knows  thee JC£fi£  Ltart  ft  a. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man;  Yet  I  am  doubtful iv.  7. 

Nor  know  I  aught  By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night OtkelU^  ii.  3> 

Not  wanting  what  is  stol'n.  Let  him  not  kpow  't,  and  he  *s  not  robbed  at  all iii.  3* 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  shoold  be,  You  know  not  what  it  is    Ant.  and  CUo.  iil  13. 

Directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know Cymielitu^  v.  4. 

Do  take  upon  yourself  that  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know v.  4. 

To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes,  And  what  he  craves      ....     PericUs^  I  4. 

What  I  have  been  I  have  foigot  to  know ;  But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  .  .  il  i. 
Knowing.  —  What  men  may  do  I  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do  I  .    Mttch  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill Love't  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

Indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 

Full  of  idle  dreams,  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  ol  fear King  John,  iv.  a. 

This  sore  night  Hath  trifled  former  knowings Macbethy  ii.  4. 

Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following   . King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

No,  let  me  know :  And  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be Otfuilo^  iv.  i. 

He  *s  very  knowing ;  I  do  perceive 't Ant.  »nd  CUo. 'm.  \. 

Let  him  be  so  entertained  amongst  you  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing  .     CymbtUne^  i.  4. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness,  and  oft-times  Not  knowing  why i.  6. 

One  ofyour  great  knowing  Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance ii.  3. 

Knowledge.  —  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen   ....  Merry  Wives^  iii«  i. 

H  your  knowledge  be  more  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice Meas./tfr  Mt&s.Wx,  2. 

Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  dearer  love iil  a. 

I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more  Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  L  i. 

His  ignorance  were  wise.  Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance IL  i. 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice iv.  a. 

How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  ofyour  knowledge? As  Vou  Likt  It^uz. 

In  a  better  world  than  this,  I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you L  2. 

0  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  house ! iiu  3. 

1  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge v.  2. 

If  knowled^i^e  could  be  set  up  against  mortality All*$  IVeii^'x,  i. 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge ii.  3. 

He  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant ii.  5, 

In  mine  own  direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice iii.  6. 

I  will  bespeak  our  diet,  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge   Twefftk  Nighty  iii.  3. 

I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abased v.  i. 

Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge    ....'. Winiet's  Tale,  I  i. 

Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  I  how  accursed  In  being  so  blest  I ii,  i. 

How  will  this  grieve  you,  When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge  ? il.  i. 

Something  rare  Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge iii.  i. 

Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge v.  2. 

To  my  knowledge,  I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him Richard  IT.  ii.  3. 

Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others*  eyes  That  what  he  feared  is  chanced  .  a  Henry  IV.  i,  x. 
Of  great  expedition  and  knowledge  in  th '  aunchient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  Hen.  V.  iii.  2. 

To  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge iii.  7. 

Is  a  good  captain,  amd  is  good  knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  wars iv.  7. 

There  is  more  good  toward  you  peradventure  than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of  .  .  .  iv.  8. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
Take  you,  as  *t  were,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ;  As  thus,  *  I  know  bis  father  *  .  HamUU  ii.  i. 
They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge Macbeth,  i.  5. 
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Knowlbdgb. — Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  Till  thou  appUnd  the  deed  Machttk,  iu.  2. 

And  woes  by  wrong  imaginations  lose  The  knowledge  of  themselves Kitt^  Lear^  iv.  i. 

Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed  I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will ir.  7. 

Who,  being  mature  in  knowledge,  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure .  Ani.&*  CUo.  i.  4. 

When  poisoned  hours  had  bound  roe  up  From  mine  own  knowledge ii.  s. 

Leave  unexecuted  Your  own  renowned  knowledge iii.  7. 

They  cannot  tell ;  look  grimly,  And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge iv.  13. 

And  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge  Which  way  they  went Cymbeline^  i.  i. 

More  particulars  Must  justify  my  knowledge iL  4. 

Known.  —  He  hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger     Twgl/ih  Nighty  i.  4. 

Too  eady  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  I Romeo  and  Julutt  L  5. 


Labam.  —  When  Jacob  grazed  his  unde  Laban's  sheep  .........  Mtr.  of  Venici^  i.  3. 

Labour.  — There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour  Delight  in  them  sets  off  Tempest,  iiu  x. 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead  And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  ....    iii.  i. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours,  Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it UL  i. 

I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears  for  my  labour iv.  i. 

Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  ^d»  and  thou  Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom iv.  t. 

If  haply  won,  perhapsa  hapless  gain  ;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  TwoGen,  0/ Verona^x,  ,i. 

As  £ist  locked  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  a. 

Surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ni  bestowed Muck  Ado/m.  i. 

If  your  love  Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention,  Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb    ...      v.  i. 
Your  suit  is  cold.    Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

II  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour As  You  i^ike  lU  iL  6. 

He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach it  7. 

Neither  do  I  labodr  f<Mr  a  greater  esteem ▼.  a. 

Leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ;  And  let  it  be  more  than  Alddes'  twelve  Tam.  o/ike  Shrew,  i.  a. 

For  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour v.  a. 

Thisisapractice  As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art Twelfth  Nighty  \\\,  \. 

Very  little  pains  Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end King  yohn,  iii.  2. 

The  guilt  ofconsdence  take  thou  for  thy  labour Richard //.  v,  b. 

T  is  my  vocation,  Hal :  *t  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation  .    .    .    .   i  Nemy  /K'1.2. 

O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  't  is  a  double  kbour     ...    1. iii.  3. 

Their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep,  Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull iv.  3. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure    ....      a  /fenry  IV,  iv.  4. 
So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope       Henry  K  il  a. 

And  follows  so  the  everniinning  year.  With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave iv.  i. 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die? 2  Neupy  yi.i.  i. 

While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment,  Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm  .    .    .    .  i.  1. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

That  their  very  labour  Was  to  them  as  a  painting Henry  VIII.  \,  i. 

I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ^''<^-  ««<'  Cress.  L  i. 

Most  miserable  hour  that  e*er  time  saw  In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  1  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour  To  make  thee  full  of  crowing    ....     Macbeth,  l  4. 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath,  Balm  of  hurt  minds .      it  a. 

This  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ;  But  yet  't  is  one.  —  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain     .      ii.  3. 

Meantime  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour ;  Go  to  your  rest Hamlet,  n.  %. 

We  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul  To  give  it  due  content iv.  5. 

'T  is  sweating  labour  To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart Anl.  andCleo.x.  i. 

Now  all  labour  Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles  Itself  with  strength     .    .    .    .   iv.  14. 

Laboured. —Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now Mid.  N.  Dream^s.  \. 

I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs.  And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right     Richard  II.  iL  3. 
Labourer.  —  I  am  a  true  kbourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear  ,    .    ,    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 
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TH.— Wluu,lottintlw1abynatholtby  iury! TroLmmdCvi 

0,  cut  my  lace  ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it,  Break  too  I IVitUet't  T* 

my  lace  in  sunder,  that  my  pent  heart  May  have  some  tcope  to  beat .  .  Richard  I 
tnvious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  doods  in  yonder  eaat   .    .    .      R9m»0  tmd  fmh 

-  White  and  azure  laced  With  Uiae  of  heavca'a  own  tinct     ......     CymM 

Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  I Mtxh  A 

hall  think  we  are  a<xomplisbed  With  that  we  lack M»r.  tf  Vtm 

\  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  eetimation 

^  I  am  not  fair,  that  I  lack  manners ;  She  calls  me  proud    ....     A9  You  Lik* 

hat  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  &r»t All*s  h 

'.  thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man  ....       Tnmlflk  Nil 

xcellent,  i' faith!  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use %  Henry  i 

mpetence  of  life  I  will  allow  you,  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  .     .     . 
h  abundantly  they  lack  discretion,  Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly  ....    ,Coriola 

•wer  is  ready  ;  Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave Macb^ 

lave  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams Han 

Iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service OU 

not  for  you.  And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity— To  accuM  myself  .    .    .     Cymhtx 

K>k  I,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity  ? 

—  But  being  lacked  and  lost,  Why,  then  we  rack  the  value Much  A 

what,  what !  I  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked .   Coriolai 

lie  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little.  Was  not  like  madness Ham 

,  —  Never  anybody  saw  it  but  his  lackey :  't  i*  a  hooded  valour     ....     Htnry 

rsTKE. —  Looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye A$  You  Lih 

'here  are  yet  missing  of  your  company  Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not  Ttm 
ids  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind  But  sudi  a  day  to-morrow    .     U^imUr't 

tnthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  by  the  Lord 1  Henry 

of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ;  Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant Homry 

1  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  duet     .....     CynUei 

.  —  Now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder 1  Htttry 

d^ree  is  shaked.  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs TroL  and  C 

less  is  young  ambition's  ladder.  Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  yniius  Ca 

-  The  old  saying  is.  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies*  eyes  Tw»  Gen.  ^  K« 
)earls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes  *,  For  I  had  rather  wink  than  k)ok  on  them  .... 
irtain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted Mtteh 

0  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,  Men  were  deceivers  ever 

ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes,  Do  we  not  likfwiae  see  our  learning  there  ?  Levt*s  L .  I 
idies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud 

ladies'  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy 

ot  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ?  —  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you     .    .    .   MuL  H.  Drm 

ng  in—  God  shield  us  I  —  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing 

,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse 

>e  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  o|  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies .    .    ,  A$  Von  Z,i 

;ss  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing 

es  be  but  young  and  fair,  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it     , 

rexest  thou  this  man !  talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies? 7\ue(/iA  A^j 

fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours    .    .  Horn* 
is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of  France,-<-I  cannot  tell  vat  is  baiser  en  Anglish    . 
my  body  in  gay  ornaments,  And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks  3  Htnwjr 
a  loss  our  ladies  Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities  I     .........  Htnry  \ 

trhat  too  early  for  new-nurried  ladies       Tiins  A  iw 

1  that  have  their  toes  Unplagued  with  corns  will  have  a  bout  with  yon  Romto  mad  3 

mm  where  't  grows,  But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies Omi^ 

ith  all  courtly  paru  more  exquisite  Than  lady,  ladies,  woman 

-  Full  many  a  lady  I  have  eyed  with  best  regard T^mt 

I  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with  her  name Htm*. /or'  A 

te  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I  looked  on . 
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LAOV.-^AnMCWif  yoo  love  her;  for  th«  lady  is  vtiy  wall  wovihjr AfucAAti^tlu 

I  bave  played  the  part  of  Lady  Faroe il  i. 

A  pleasant-apintcd  lady.~There 's  Uttle  of  the  melancholy  element  io  bar n.  i. 

I  can  find  oiu  BO  rhyme  to 'lady' but 'baby,' an  inoocrat  rhyme v.  3. 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain    .     Love't  L.  Last,  iv.  3. 

A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds  I v.  a. 

If  you  were  men,  a*  men  you  are  in  show»  Yon  would  not  use  a  fcotle  lady  so  Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

What  lady  ia  the  same  To  whom  yon  aware  a  secret  pilgrimage  ? Mer.  0/  yenk«,  L  i. 

That's  the  lady  (all  the  world  desires  ber;  From  the  four  oomem  of  the  earth  they  come.    ■    .      ii.  7. 

Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth iii.  5. 

RaUed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms.  In  good  set  terms As  Ymt  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

A  lady  far  snore  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age  .    .      Tarn.  0/tke  Shrew^  Indue,  a. 

You  are  now  sailed  into  the  nordi  of  my  ladjr's  opinion Ttoelfth  Eighty  iii.  2. 

Verily,  You  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  '  Verily '  's  As  potent  as  a  kird's     ....     Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

I  have  seen  a  lady's  nose  That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows ii.  1. 

There  ia  no  lady  living  So  meet  for  this  great  errand ii.  2. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  He  questioned  me i  Henry  IV.  1.  3. 

Were  I  new  by  this  raacal,  I  could  brain  him  with  hisbdy's  fan ii.  3. 

Constant  you  are,  Bnt  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy,  No  lady  doaar ii.  3. 

Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown iii.  3. 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms  Such  as  will  enter  a  lady's  ear?     ...  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

If  I  ooold  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle v.  a. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasmg  of  a  kite    .    .    .  Richard  III.  L  1. 

His  conedcnce  Has  crept  too  near  another  lady Henry  VUI.  iL  2. 

So  good  a  bdy  that  no  tongue  could  ever  Pronounce  dishonour  of  her ii.  3. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels.  More  spongy  to  snck  in  the  sense  of  fear  TroL  mnd  Cress,  ii.  2. 

To  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour  ofience iii.  i. 

The  lady  protests  too  much,  methaaka.  —  O,  but  she  'U  keep  her  word HamUty  iii  a. 

Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick v.  i. 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  is.  My  lady  sweet,  arise Cymbelinej  ii.  3. 

Ladyship.  —  That  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by    .    .    .  King^  7(fhn^  iii.  i. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Ladv-smocks  all  silver-white  And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue Levels  L.  Lost^  v.  3. 

LaOw  ^The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people  .      Timan  0/ Athens^  iii.  6. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  Lag  of  a  brother King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Lag-bni>.  ~  Wen  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  piy  life  With  quiet  hours  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 
Laid.  -*-  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel As  Yen  Like  liy  i.  a. 

I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun ii.  7. 

The  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open Winier's  Taie^  iii.  2. 

Your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on,  Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away v.  3. 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me  King  Jokn,  it  i. 

Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant    .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

For  certain.  This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

Lakb.  —  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness King  Lear^  iii.  6. 

L^MB.  "^  O,  poor  souls,  Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ?      ...      Meas./or  Metu.  v.  1. 

Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  Hon Mnch  Ado^  i.  i. 

The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats  iii.  3. 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck  ,    ,    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

Tut,  she 's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him ! Tarn,  o/tke  Shrem,  iii.  a. 

1 11  sacrifiee  the  lamb  that  I  do  love.  To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove    .    Twei/ik  Nigkt^  v.  i. 

We  were  as  twinned  lambs  that  did  frisk  f  the  sun,  And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

I  wiH  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word     .    .     .  King  Jokn^  iv.  x. 

In  war  «ras  never  lion  raged  more  fierce,  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  loc^ng  of  the  lamb Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

The  fox  basics  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb 2  Henry  VI.  iiL  i. 

As  is  the  socking  Iamb  or  harmless  dove iii.  i. 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment  iv.  2. 
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Lamb —Such  safety  finds  llw  trembKng  lamb  enTironedwkh  wolves zHtmryVI.uu 

Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens,  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity  ....      K.  5. 

When  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb,  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him iv.  8. 

Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love?  — The  lamb.  — Ay,  to  devour  him     ....     CoriolatmSy  ii»  i. 

He 's  a  Iamb  indeed,  that  baes  Uke  a  bear.  —  He 's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb    .    .      ii.  i. 

Fiend  angelical !  Dove-feathered  raven  I  wolvisb-nivening  lamb!   .    .    .     Romto  amd  JulUU  '^  >• 

If  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee Tim^n  «(f  AUuntt  iv.  3. 

You  are  yoked  with  a  Iamb  That  carries  amger  as  the  flint  bears  fire   ....    y-uliau  C^nart  iv.  3. 

To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb  To  a]^>ease  an  angry  god Machetk,  iv.  3. 

Prithee,  dispatch :  The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher Cymbtlmit  iii.  4. 

Lamb.  —  Throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons A$  Ycu  Likt  Ii,  i^  3. 

Which  lames  report  to  follow  it  and  tmdoes  description  to  do  it Wi$tUr's  Tmlt^  v.  a. 

I  cannot  help  it  now,  Unless,  by  using  means,  I  kune  the  iboc  Of  our  design    .    .   C^rUiaMm,  iv.  7. 

0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I OthtU^  ii.  1. 

Lament.  —  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help Tw«  Gtn,  of  Verwna^  iii.  i. 

1  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me AsYom  Likt  ltyU%, 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead Richard  II.  \,  3. 

Leave  this  (aint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do,  In  anger,  Juno'ltka  .......   Coriokmtt*,  iv,  a. 

But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  latment Titus  Andron.  m.  i. 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  yet  nature's  teara  are  reason's  merriment  Romto  A*  yttliet^  iv^  5. 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  nMst  lament HamUU  iii.  a. 

Lambntablb.  —  O,  they  were  all  m  lamenuble  cases! Lpv^s  L.  Loai^  v.  2. 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum  \ King  Jokity  iii.  1. 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me,  And  sand  the  hearers  wedk;iing  to  their  beds     Rickmrd  II,  v.  1. 

Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day,  lliat  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold !     Romeo  €md  ^hdioi,  iv.  $. 

Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  I «.  3* 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ;  The  worst  rettums  to  laughter ....  ICirtgr  Loar,  iv.  i. 
Lamentably.  —  A  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably  ....  iVittUr's  TaU^  iv.  4. 
Lamentation.  —  Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation Looeys  L.  Losij  v.  a. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead All^s  WtUt  r.  i. 

Give  me  no  help  in  lamenution ;  I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse,  And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations iL  a. 

Lambntbd.  —  Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused  Of  every  hearer M$ich  Ado,\^.  i. 

Lamenting.  —  Weeps  every  little  flower.  Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity    Mid  N.  Drtam^  iii.  i. 

You  do  draw  my  spiriu  from  me  With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversighu      .    .      %  Henry  IV.  \\.  i^ 

How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings.  And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  I  Titus  A  ndron.  iiL  a. 

I  jamentings  heard  r  the  air:  strange  screams  of  death MacBeihyW.  i. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .  .  CymbeUme^  iv,  2. 
Lamp.  —  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her  .    .    .    Cotn.  0/ Error s^  iiL  a. 

My  wasting  lamps  some  fiiding  glimmer  left.  My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear     ....      v.  1. 

My  oil>dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp x  Hetiry  I  y.  in,  \, 

These  eyes,  like  himps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent.  Wax  dim t  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day Romeo  and  yuiiet^  i.  4. 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shan»e  those  stars.  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ii.  2. 

By  the  clock,  *t  is  day.  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp Mncheth^  it  4. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ant.  and  Cieo.  i.  4. 

Lam  PASS.  —  Troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions  .  .  .  Tam.  ^the  Shrew^  iii.  2. 
Lancaster. —Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster Richard  II.  u  u 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  Sink  in  the  ground  ? 3  Henry  VI,  v.  6. 

Lance.  —  Now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws,  Our  strength  as  weak   .    .     Tam.  of  the  Shretp,  v.  2. 

Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts  To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination  .    /Cing  John,  v.  2. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances      ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Plate  sin  with  gold.  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurdess  breaks King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

But  we  do  lance  Diseases  in  our  bodies Ant.  and  Cieo,  v.  t. 

Land.  —  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate Merry  H'ives,  Vi.  $. 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind  Blows  &ir  from  land Com.  ^Errors,  iv.  1. 
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Lanix  •»!  fear  you  have  sold  your  Ofwn  lands  to  see  other  hmd's At  Vau  Lik*  U,  iv.  i. 

My  love,  more  noble  than  th«  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  duty  lands    .    .    .  Tiueifth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  DO  land  beside King  J^ut^'x.  i. 

A  fitwt  of  honour  better  than  I  was ;  Bnt  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse i.  i. 

Fresh  expectation  trouUed  not  the  land  With  any  longed-for  change iv.  2. 

For  I  wdl  ride,  As  iar  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side Richard  II.  i.  3. 

This  huid  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land,  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world  .      ii.  i. 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world.  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ii.  i. 

What  a  tide  of  woes  Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  I ii.  2. 

You  may  boy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel i  Henry  IV.'A,  ^. 

It  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch ii.  4. 

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays,  Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles   .    .    .  Henry  V.  u  2. 

Yourgriel,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  kind t  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

Of  all  my  lands  Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length    .........  3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment      Richard  III.  v.  a. 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ;  His  dews  fall  every  where  ....  Henry  VIII.  L  3. 

Crimes,  like  lands,  Are  not  inherited Timen  o/Athens^v.  ^. 

This  fellow  might  be  in 's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land Hamlet,  y.  i. 

Methinka  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land    . Othello^  ii.  i. 

Lahd-damn.  —  Would  I  knew  the  villain,  1  would  land-damn  him Winiet't  Tale,  ii  i. 

Land-ttsh.  —  He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  langoageless,  a  monster  .  .  .  Troi.  crnd  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king :  Thy  state  of  law  is  bond  sbve  .  .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
Land-rats.  —There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves  Mer.  of  Venice,  L  3. 

Land-thibvbs.  —  There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  watcr>th)eves  and  land-thieves i.  3. 

Lanouags.  —  Open  your  mouth  ;  here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you  .    .    .    Tempest,  ii.  2. 

What,  in  metre  ?  —  In  any  proportion  or  in  any  language Meas. /or  Meas.  \.  2. 

Cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Imguages Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  t. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  langtiage  Without  ofience  to  utter  them  ....    Mtich  Adoy  iv.  i. 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  langtuges,  and  stolen  the  scraps     ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Now  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages AU^s  Well,  iv.  1. 

Speaks  three  or  fbtu- languages  word  for  word  without  book Twelfth  Night,  \.  z. 

You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not tVinter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

There  was  speed)  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture v.  a. 

The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years.  My  native  English Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life t  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars  The  honey  of  his  language Henry  VIII.  vix.  %. 

He  has  strangled  His  language  in  his  tears v.  1. 

I  shall  remember  this  bold  language.  —  Do.    Remember  your  bold  life  too v.  3. 

There 's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  Kp,  Nay,  her  foot  speaks     .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by  and  language  end TimoH  of  Athens,  \.  x, 

Languacblsss.  —  He 's  grown  a  very  land-^sh,  languageless,  a  monster  .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Langihsh.  —  One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

Lantbrn.  —Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop    .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Lap.  —  Hoary-headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose     .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Who  are  the  violets  now  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring  ?      .    .  Richard  II.  v.  2. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  i. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munched,  and  munched  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Lapland.  — These  are  but  imaginary  wiles  And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here  Com,  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 
LaPsb.  —  Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance     .    .    .    All^s  Well,  ii.  3. 

To  lapse  in  fulness  Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need Cymbeline,  iii  6. 

Lapsing.  —  With  all  the  siic  that  verity  Would  without  lapsing  suffer Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

Lapwing.  —  'T  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest    .   Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  a. 

Like  a  lapwing,  runs  Close  by  the  ground Much  A  do,  \\\.  x. 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Lard.  —  Falstaff  sweats  to  death,  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  iK-alks  along     .    .  1  Henry  I V.  it  2. 
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Lard.— It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rotherS  stdes,  The  want  that  «Kikea  hnn  leu     Tim.  ofAA.  h.  > 

Larded.  —  The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  nsatter .  Mirry  IVhfHy'x^.^ 

Wit  larded  with  mahce,  and  malice  forced  with  wit   ........     .     TVoL  €md  Crtn. ».  i- 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go  With  tru^-Iore  showers  f/amkt^  it.  s- 
Largess.  —  A  largess  universal  like  the  son  His  Uberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one  Hrmry  K.  iv.  PfcL 
Lark.  —  Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear  .      Mid,  N,  Drtam,  1 1. 

Attend,  and  mark :  I  do  hear  the  morning  lark It.  i. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  When  neither  is  attended   ....  Htr.  0/  Vtrnkt^  t,  1. 
Is  th  e  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark,  Because  his  feathers  are  mort  beantiful  ?  Tam.0/tk*  Skrt^  iv.  y 

My  dial  goes  not  true  :  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting AU*s  WeUy'^L  5. 

Night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  larks  should  sing i?arA«ni/ //.  iiL  j. 

From  the  rismg  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb Hemy  V.  iH  7. 

The  busy  day,  Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows     ....     TVwa.  tmd  Cttss.  iv.  i. 

T is  true ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark TUtu  Andrm.^i. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark,  That  pierced  the  fearfol  hollow  of  thine  ear  R0me*^yt$liti^  Si.  5. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom.  No  nightingale iil  5. 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  beads  .    .    .    iii  5. 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune.  Straining  hareh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  ...    iii  5. 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division;  This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  ua fit- 5. 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ;  O,  now  I  would  toKf  had  changed  voices  loo  I  m.  s^ 

The  shrill-gorged  lark  so  hx  Cannot  be  seen  or  heard JCmg^  L«mr^  ir.  ft] 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phoebus  'gins  arise     ....     CymMme,  il  |1 

Lascivious.  —  I  will  find  yon  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man      .    .    Merry  H^wts,  il  h 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute    .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  11 

Lash.  —  How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  I ffamiet^  iii.  i! 

Put  in  every  honest  baud  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world  .  .  .  OtktlU,  iv.  x 
Lass.  —  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  .  As  K«w  Like  It,  v.  3 
Last.  ~  Although  I  seem  so  loath,  I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath  .    .  Lav^s  L.  Lett,  i.  i 

I  will  follow  thee,  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty Am  Yim  Like  It/r^.y 

Last  scene  of  all,  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history iL  ^ 

At  the  last,  Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil }Vinter^s  Tmle^  v.  1 

So  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet Richard  I  LI  l 

Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall iii.  a 

Love  thyself  Ust:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee Henry  VIII.  Kxi.  x 

Eyes,  look  your  last  I    Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  I Remeo  and  ymliet,  ^.  l 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love ynlins  Ceesar^  in.  l 

The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well  I v.  3 

Now,  our  joy.  Although  the  htst,  not  least Kinc  Lear,  i.  i 

Late.  —  To  be  up  early  and  down  late Merry  Wtuesy  i.  ^ 

Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late Tarn,  of  the  Skrem^  v.  1 

I  know  not :  but  I  know,  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late Ttoetfth  Night,  ii.  \ 

Let 's  all  go  visit  him :  Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  I  .    .    .    Richard  IL  i.  ^ 

Tooearly  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late! Remee and  ynliet,  \.  \ 

It  is  so  very  very  late,  That  we  may  call  it  earty  by  and  by \\l\ 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late.  Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once     .    ynlim*  Ceesar^  il  1 

I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that 's  the  reason  I  was  up  so  early Cymielme,  it.  ] 

Lath.— Have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath  Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it  TiimA  ndrvm.  il  1 

Latin.  —  I  smell  folse  Latin ;  dunghill  for  unguem Levels  L.  Laet,  ^.  \ 

He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian Mer.  ef  Venice^  I  t 

A  priest  that  lacks  Latin  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout  .  .  .  .  w4f  You  Like  lU  iii.  1 
Laitd.  —  And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o^er-dusted  .     TraL  amd  Cr^se.  iii.  ] 

Laudable.  —  In  this  earthly  world ;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable Macbeth,  iv.  | 

Laugh.  —  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? Trm^tt,  11 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh Merry  H^^ives,  iv.  1 

Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  daw  no  man  in  his  humour Muck  Ad*,  x. 

She  would  laugh  me  Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit Hi, 

To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  Uugh  moderately :  or  to  forbear  both Lave'^s  L.  Loot,  I 
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]LAOCiL'-pMptlmwghth«ireyMAiidlMghUkepaitotiatabiiC>fNpw  .    .    .  AOr,  qf  Vtnke/x,  u 

Ifyou  prick  «a,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  ifyou  tickle  ua,  do  we  not  lauigh? iil  i. 

I  did  Ungh  sans  iotemiission  Ao  hour  by  his  dial As  Yom  Like  Jtf  il  7. 

They  that  are  most  galled  with  my  lolly,  They  most  must  laugh ii.  7. 

I  will  laugh  like  a  hyeo,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ir.  i. 

If  you  dasire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  younelves  into  stitches,  follow  ma  .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Well,  well,  I  see  1  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Come  out  ofthat&t  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little i  Henry  IV.  u.  4. 

You  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  lace  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  kid  up  r %  Henry  IV.  s.  x. 

The  world  may  laugh  again ;  And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness a  Henry  VI.  il  4. 

I  ahall  hiugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence .     Richard  III.  \\\.i. 

I  could  woep  And  I  could  laugh,  I  am  light  and  heavy CoriolaHuSi  ii.  1. 

1  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  ol  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  ak    .    .    .     yulitu  Cetsar^  i.  j. 

He  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter iL  i. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  ol  man,  for  none  ol  woman  bom  Shall  harm  Macbeth    .  Macbeth,  ir.  1. 

Our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn v.  5. 

Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ....    Handet,  iil  2. 

And  laugh  At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues  Talk  of  court  news   .    .    .    Kini  Lear^  v.  3. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  I  — So,  so,  so»  so;  they  laugh  that  win Othe/U,W,  1. 

You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tdl  their  dreams ;  Is 't  not  your  trick?  .    .    ,  Ant.  and  Clee.  v.  a. 

LAUGHABI.B.  — Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable Mer.  ^  Venke/\.  x, 

LAtK^HBD.  —  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock      .      Two  Gen.  nf  Verona,  iL  i. 

Not  marked  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy Mnch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

After  be  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  lollies  in  others ii.  3. 

Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

Laughed  so  heartily.  That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy Titus  Andron.  v,  x. 

Let  roe  know  some  cause.  Lest  I  be  laughed  at ynlins  Casar,  ii.  a. 

I  must  be  laughed  at,  Ifor  for  nothing  or  a  little Ant.  and  Cleo.il  2. 

That  time, — O  tiroes!  — I  laughed  him  out  of  patience ii.  5. 

Laughkr.  —  Were  I  a  comroon  laugher,  or  did  use  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  yulim  Cetsar^  i.  2. 
Laughing.  —  Often  drearoed  ol  unhappiness  and  waked  hersell  with  laughing  .    .    Mnch  Adb,  ii.  i. 

You  are  a  melancholy  lellow.  —  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing  .    As  Yon  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Stopping  the  career  01  laughing  with  a  sigh Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Were 't  not  for  Uughing,  I  should  pity  him i  Henry  I V.  u,  2. 

There  was  such  laughing!  Queen  Hecuba  lathed  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  L  a. 
Laughing-stocks.  —  Let  tis  not  be  laughbg-etocks  to  other  men's  humours  .  Merry  IVwes,  iii.  1. 
Laughtbk.—O,  I  am  stabbed  with  laughter  I Love's  L.  Lost,  "v.  2, 

They  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground,  With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound v.  a. 

To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  ol  death v.  a. 

More  merry  tears  The  passion  ol  loud  laughter  never  shed Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Let  me  play  the  fool :  With  roirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come      .    .    .  A^r.  ^  Venice,  I  i. 

Even  to  the  MHorld's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter AU*s  lVeU,\\.  ^ 

For  the  love  ol  laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour  ol  his  design iil  6. 

What  is  love  ?  't  is  not  hereafter ;  Present  roirth  hath  present  laughter  .    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

It  would  be  argument  lor  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  lor  ever    1  Henry  IV.  iL  a. 

Is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter 2  Henry  IV.  x.  2. 

The  lamentable  change  is  ftom  the  best ;  The  worst  rettims  to  laughter  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

With  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter :  It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by Cytnbeiine,  i.  6. 

Launcss.  —  All  the  kind  ol  the  Launces  have  this  very  lault Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench Romeo  at$d  ynliet,  ii.  4. 

Lavikia.— She  is  a  woman,  therefore  roay  be  won;  She  is  Lavinia, therefore  must  be  loved  Tit.  A  ml.  ii.  i. 

Lavish.  —  Let  her  have  needlul,  but  not  lavish,  means Meas./or  Meas.Kx.  2, 

La  VOLT.  —  I  cannot  sing.  Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk     .    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

La  VOLT  AS.  —  And  teach  hvoltas  high  and  swift  corantos Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Law.  —  That  which  I  would  discover  The  law  of  Iriendship  bids  me  to  conceal  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  i. 

Your  scope  is  as  mine  own.  So  to  enlorce  or  qualily  the  laws Meas./or  Meas.  i.  1. 

We  have  strict  sututes  and  most  biting  laws I  3. 
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Law.  —  Wemustnot  makeaBCftrecrowof  thelaw Me€u./0rlitbas.Tut. 

What  know  the  laws  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ? iL  i- 

The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept fi.  2. 

I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law.  Pronounce  a  sentence   ............     ii  4- 

His  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears,  Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain n.  4. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-building  law H.  4. 

Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will iL  4. 

Has  he  affections  in  him,  That  thus  can  nuke  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nost  ? iii.  i< 

Allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm iii  1 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out  Most  audible t.  i. 

One  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to     ......    Much  Atb^rt.i- 

A  dangerous  law  against  gentility ! Levels  L.  Lod^  i.  i- 

So  to  the  lawi-s  at  lai^e  I  write  my  name '  .    .  1 1. 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn 1 1. 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law.  And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? it.  3. 

I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head Mid,  17.  Dmm,  ft.  v 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o*era  cold  decree  Mer.  of  VtnXt. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt  But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice  .  .  .  .  iii-  3- 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority :  To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  Kttle  wrong    ......     ir.  i. 

You  know  the  law,  your  exposition  Hath  been  most  sound ir.  i. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law,  Whereof  you  area  well-deservhig  pillar it.  i.i 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty ir.  Li 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesli  is  thine :  The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it   iv.  i. 

Cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast :  Th6  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it vt.x, 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends     Tarn,  oftfu  Skrtm,  \.  2, 

By  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age,  I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father iv-  5. 

Like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal  What  law  does  vouch  mine  own    .    .    All*s  Wttly  if.  s< 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law Twelfih  Nigki^  iii.  4 

When  law  can  do  no  right,  Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong King  yokn^  ml  i. 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong,  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? iii  t{ 

Thy  state  of  law  is  bond  slave  to  the  law Richard  It.  vt.\ 

But  yet  Pll  pause ;  For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws     .    .' il  3 

Fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law  .  .  .  .  1  .  .  i  Henry  tV.  i.  a 
I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law :  But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large  .   i  Henry  VI.  I  \ 

I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law,  And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it il  4 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw     ....      \\.  { 

For  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1 

Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man Richard  III.  i.  a 

His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them.  Not  you,  correct  him Henry  VIII.  iii.  a 

His  own  opinion  was  his  taw:  i*  the  presence  He  would  say  untruths iv!  ] 

IfthislawOf  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection Troi,  and  Cre$$.  \\.  i 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation  To  curb  those  raging  af^tites ii.  i 

Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides :  let  them  begin Ramee  and  ymUtt,  i.  j 

Beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back ;  The  worid  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  law v.  1 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ;  Then  be  not  poor v.  I 

For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  hw,  And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly   .    .    .  Tim^n  ^  A  them,  fit  ] 

Religious  canons,  dvil  laws,  are  cruel;  Then  what  should  war  be? iv.  1 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power  Have  unchecked  theft iv. 

The  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay    ....    HatmUt^  iii  I 

Oft 'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself  Buys  out  the*  law iii.  1 

But  is  this  law  ?    Ay,  marry  is  't ;  crowner's  quest  law v.  1 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law  My  services  are  bound King  Lemr^  1 1 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ^1 

Tliebloody  book  of  law  You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter  .  .  i  .  .  .  .  OtheOa^X,, 
Here  *s  a  voucher.  Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make CymSeline,  ii  1 

Lawful.  —  Now  prove  Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn      ....      Lev^t  L.  Lott^  iv.  j 
Thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon  :  Be  it  lawful  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away     .    .    .    King  a 
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LA.WY9B.—  Points  more  tlunr  sIT  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle  JVinUt's  TaU^  iv.  4. 
\  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  kwyers 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

CVer  lawyers'  fingei«i  who  straight  dream  on  fees Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  4. 

Crack  the  lawyer's  roice,  That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead      .    .    .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skoll  of  a  lawyer  ?    Where  be  his  quiddities  now  ?    .    .    .     Hamlet,  v.  i. 

T*  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer ;  you  gave  me  nothing  for  *t  ....  JCm£'  Lear,  i.  4. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul Hamlet,  iiL  4. 

My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  yoor  love  shall  grow  stronger    Othelfo,  ii.  3. 

Lazarijs.  — As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth i  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

Lead.  —  I  HI  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  7. 

Thou  meagre  lead,  Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught iii.  a. 

I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too x  Henry  IV.  y.  %. 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead Coriolanus,  \.  i. 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move     ....  Romeo  emd  Juliet,  i.  4. 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me,  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

Mine  own  tears  Do  scald  like  molten  lead King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

LdiAi>BN.  —  In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out  Such  fiery  numbers   .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling.  Be  thou  so  too Richard  IIL  m.  \, 

To  uke  a  nap,  Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow v.  3. 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  pressed Othello,  iii.  4. 

Lbadbr.  —  You  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader    ....  Merry  tVivety  iii.  a. 

We  must  follow  the  leaders.  —  In  every  good  thing Much  Ado,  ii.  t. 

L,sAbiKG.  —  I  wonder  much,  Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 
Lbap. — An  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answei«d  her     ....    MuchAdo^W.u 

Writ  o*  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

He  that  hath  suflRered  this  disordered  spring  Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf  Richard  1 1. \\\.  a. 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors  .     .  Timcn  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them     ....     Macbetk,  L  3. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf v.  3. 

LRACim.  — There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  I Merry  Wives,  iii.  a. 

Be  thou  here  again  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league Mid  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end iii.  a. 

And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls  Married  in  league King  JohH,\\\.  u 

Lban.  —  Ragged  sails,  Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind      .    .    .  NUr.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Nor  lean,  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

So  lean,  that  blasts  of  January  Would  blow  you  through  and  through      .    .    .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

The  lives  of  all  your  k>ving  complices  Lean  on  your  health a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides.  The  want  that  makes  him  lean  .    .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ;  He  thinks  too  much yulius  Casar,  i.  a. 

What  shalt  thou  expect,  To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans? Cymieline,  \.  $. 

Lbander.  —  How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  x. 

Lbaiwbss.— Longtime  have  I  watched:  Watching  breeds  leanness Richard  II.  iu  t. 

Whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse a  Henry  VI.  \.  1. 

Lbap.  —  It  were  an  easy  leap.  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon       1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood  ? yulius  Casar,  i.  a. 

For  all  beneath  the  moon  Would  I  not  leap  upright King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Lbapbd.  —  He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin  Leaped  from  hb  eyes  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 
Lsarn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there 's  a  time  feu-  all  things Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  a. 

Thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good   .    .      Much  Ado,\.  x. 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  But  she  may  learn Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

Happier  than  this.  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn iii.  a. 

You  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure  .    .    .    *  As  You  Like  It,  i.  a. 

Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend iii<  s> 

She 's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  t. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest.  Set  less  than  thou  throwest King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Lkaknbd.  —  Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend  .    .    .     Levels  L.  Loet,  iv.  a. 
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Lbarnso  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  herctf    .........  Lww^*  L.  L0ti,  ▼.  1. 

He 's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet  learned,  full  of  nobl*  device As  y<mLiJkgIt,l  i. 

Ofall  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows AU's  iy*li,n.  i. 

Ifyou  are  learned,  Be  not  as  oonunon  fools ,   C^riaiamMSy  iiu  t. 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  th«  ears iiL  a. 

Knows  aU  qualities,  with  a  learned  ^rit,  Of  human  dealings OiJUU^  iii.  3. 

Lbarning.  — The  red  plague  rid  you  For  learning  me  your,  language  I T§mp€U^  i.  a. 

So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  .to  see  him  in  a  school L&vt*tL.  L<Ht,vt.  2. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself,  And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is iv.  3. 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death  Of  Learning Mid.  //.  Drtam,  v.  1. 

The  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning,  is  indeed  deceased .    .    .      Mfr.  ^  Venic*^  vl  a. 

The  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show.  Not  learning  more  than  the  food  eye  doth  teach  ii.  9. 

Bettered  with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend     ....     iv.  1. 

Lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning As  You  Lik*  It^i\.  %, 

Let  us  breathe  and  haply  institute  A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies  Tom.  ^tkt  Skrsm^  L  i. 

0  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is  1  —  O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  I    .    .    .    .    •    .    .    .  i  a. 
This  young  man,  for  learning  and  behaviour  Fit  for  her  turn,  well  read  in  poetry     .....La. 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored a  Htmry  JV.  iv.  i. 

Reverend  fathers ;  men  Of  singular  inugrity  and  learning Htmy  VIII.  iL  4. 

And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning iii  i. 

1  could  have  sUyed  here  all  the  night  To  hear  good  counsel :  0»  what  learning  is  i  Romto  ^yuliu^  iiL  3. 

There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day  thou  art  hanged Titmon  ^ Atktns^  iL  a. 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much  How  to  forget  thai  leambg     ....    Hamltt^  r,  t. 
Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time  Could  laake  him  the  receiver  of  .    .    .      CymbtUn*^  i.  t. 

Lbas.  —  Rich  leas  Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peaae Tem^st^  iv.  i. 

Lbasb.  —  Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  castom     .   Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Lbash.  —  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhonad  in  the  leash CorMamtSt  L  6. 

Least. —Though  bst,  not  least  in  love yulms  Cttsar/xn.  i. 

Now,  our  )oy,  although  the  last,  not  least Kmg  L—Ty  \.  i. 

Lbathbr.  —  If  I  last  in  this  service,  yoo  muat  case  me  in  leather      ....     Com.  «f  Errors^  iL  1. 

He  that  went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather iv.  3. 

The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

A  plague  of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin    TroL  amd  Cress.  iiL  3. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  Inther yulim  Catar,  L  1. 

Lbavb.  —  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  .    .    .  Tempest^  iv.  1. 

He  after  honour  hunts,  I  af^er  love  :  He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  oMre  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  L  1. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  All  unseen,  can  passage  find  ....      Love's  L.  Losi^  iv.  3. 

I  have  too  grieved  a  heart  To  take  a  tedious  leave Mer.  of  Venice^  iL  7. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die    ...    .     As  You  Like  H^  iL  6. 

Evils  that  take  leave.  On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil King  Jokn^  iiL  4. 

Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded,  By  envy's  hand Rickmrd  II.  k  a. 

I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun.  For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  aeemeth  done i.  a. 

Desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die  :  The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye L  3. 

Let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  And  loving  frreweU  of  our  aeveral  friends L  3. 

You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ? a  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 

You  will  have  leave,  Till  youth  take  leave  and  leave  you  to  the  cmtch     ...     3  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  the  sap  being  gone  ? Rkhardlll.xi.  2. 

When  great  leaves  fall,  the  winter  is  at  hand :  When  the  sun  seta,  who  doth  not  look  for  niglit  ?  ii.  3. 

0  heavens,  what  some  men  do.  While  some  men  leave  to  do  I Troi.  mstd  Cress.  iiL  3. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air.  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun  Romeo  and  yuiset^  i.  i. 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense.  As  I  had  leave  of  means  ....  Timon  o/AiAens,  IL  a. 

1  take  my  leave  of  you :  Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again Macbeth^  iv.  a. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  thoee  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge Hnmleit  i.  s> 

Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not King  Lenr,  iv.  6. 

Lbavkn.  -^  Speak  then,  thou  vinewedst  leaven,  speak Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Lhavbned.  —  We  have  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice  Proceeded  to  you  .  Meas./or  Mens.  L  i. 
Lbav».taicinc.  —  Let  us  not  be  dainty  el  Uave-taking,  B«l  shift  away Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
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Lbatimg.  —  Nothing  in  his  h'fe  Became  him  like  the  leaving  it Macbeth^  i.  4. 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind,  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  Kin^Lear,  iii.  6. 

Lbchbrv.  —  The  oaost  dangerous  piece  of  lechery  that  ever  was  known M$$ch  AtU,  iii.  3. 

Leda.  —  Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers Tarn,  oftk*  Shrrw^  i.  a. 

Lebk.  —  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  r. 

"Why  wear  you  your  leek  to-day?    Saint  Davy's  day  is  past Henry  W.  v.  1. 

1  pray  you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek v.  i. 

Lesr.  —  She  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation Merry  WiveSf  i.  3. 

1  will  no  more  trust  him  when  he  leers  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  lie  hisses  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  i. 
Less. — The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of     .    .    Mac^iA,n.$. 

Lest.  ^^  Some  uncleanly  apprehensions  Keep  leets  and  law-days Othello.,  vix.  z. 

Leg.  —  As  proper  a  roan  as  ever  went  on  four  legs Tempest.,  ii.  a. 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse  ....     Muck  Ado.,  ii.  i. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ;  My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  Mid,  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Death-counterfeiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep iii.  2. 

My  l^s  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires.     Here  will  I  rest  me iii.  3. 

Use  your  legs,  take  the  start,  run  away Mer.  0/  Venicey  ii.  2. 

1  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary As  You  Like  Jt^  ii.  4. 

For  his  years  he* s  tall :  His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet 't  is  well iii.  5. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other      ....   Tom.  o/the  Skrew^  iii.  2. 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  *8  cap,  kiss  his  hand  and  say  nothing.    .    .    .  AiPs  h^ell,  ii.  2. 

Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  put  them  to  motion Twelfth  Night,  iii.  (. 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs iii.  4. 

If  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods.  My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffed King  Johny  i.  i. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  treasure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps    Richard  J  I.  iii.  4. 

I  would  fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself  aggriefed    .  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward v.  6. 

I  came  hither  on  my  legs Richard  III,  i.  4. 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth,  Willing  to  leave  their  burthen    Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

His  legs  are  legjs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure Troi,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs Timon  0/ Athens,!.  2. 

We  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about Julius  Ctesar.,  i.  2. 

Legacy.  —  No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty All*s  tVell,m.  $. 

Legerity.  — And  newly  move,  With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Legion.  —  With  that,  niethoughts,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Environed  me  about   .     .   Richard  III,  \.  4. 

Not  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Legitimation,  name  and  all  is  gone A'lVr^f  John^  i.  1. 

Leisure.— At  picked  leisure  Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  'U  resolve  you  ....     Tempest,  v.  i. 

More  reasons  for  this  action  At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you    ....  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

Might  you  dbpense  with  your  leisure,  I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech iii.  i. 

I  have  no  superfluous  leisure;  my  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  afiairs iii.  i. 

Haste  still  pajrs  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure :  Like  doth  quit  like v.  i. 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  .    .     Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  1. 

Eat  when  I  have  stomach  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure,  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy       Much  Ado,  \.  3. 

If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you iii.  2. 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  iii.  2. 

When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends  >4/^'j  W'V//,  i.  i. 

How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time? i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Let  me  have  Some  patient  lebure  to  excuse  myself Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes.  Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent iii.  4. 

I 'n  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once Titus  A  ndron.  \.  \. 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth ,  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Mend  when  thou  canst :  be  better  at  thy  leisure :  I  can  be  patient King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Leisurely.— Wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing  and  so  leisurely  Rich,  III.  ii.  4. 
Lend.  —  All  my  life  to  come  I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service  ....  Meas. /or  Meas,  v.  i. 

Men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake Much  Ado,  v.  i. 
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Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess      .     .    .   Mer.  0/  VeHicty  i.  3. 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow  Upon  advantage 1.3. 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability  I  Ml  lend  you  something Twelfth  Nighty  \\\.  4. 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  I  ....    2  Htnry  VL  i.  i. 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest,  Ride  more  than  thou  goest King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Lender.  —  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ;  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  Hamlet y  i.  3. 
Lending.  —  Off,  off,  you  lendings  1  come,  unbutton  here King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

You  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance iv.  3. 

Length.  —  Bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot Much  Ado^W.  t. 

Faintness  constraineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed     .     .   Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  2. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year As  Y'tm  Like  //,  iii.  2. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief,  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief       Ruhard  IL  v.  1. 

Never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes  2  Henry  ly.  ii.  3. 

My  high-blown  pride  At  lengtli  broke  under  me Henry  VIH.  iii.  2. 

X^eave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think  Rather  our  state 's  defective  .    .    Coriolanusy  ii.  2. 

Thus  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm Hamlety'n.  i. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures v.  i. 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Lengthen.  —  By  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken     Richard  //.  iii.  2. 

That  man  and  wife  Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life Perictesy  i.  4. 

I»BNGTHENRD.  —  My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Cowards  living  To  die  with  lengthened  shame Cymbeliney  v.  3. 

Lenity. —  This  too  much  lenity  And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  asi^e ^  Henry  VL  W.  z. 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? ii.  6. 

Aw*ay  to  heaven,  respective  lenity,  And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now  !  Romeo  and  ^tdiel,  iii.  i. 
Lent.  —  What 's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Thus  will  I  reward  thee,  the  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is a  Henry  VL  iv.  3. 

An  old  hare  hoar.  And  an  old  hare  hoar.  Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent  .  .  Romeo  and  Jnliei^  ii.  4. 
Leopard. —  Rage  must  be  withstood:  Give  me  his  gage:  lions  make  leopards  tame  Richard  IL  i.  i. 
Less.  —  For  the  greater  hides  the  less Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  \\\.  i. 

Nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more  But  just  a  pound  of  flesh Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  1. 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less v.  1. 

As,  you  know,  What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of Twelfth  Nighty  i.  2. 

The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee 1  Henry  1 V.  iv.  3. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  'II  grow  less :  for  I  'il  purge,  and  leave  sack v.  4. 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to:  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  3  Hen.  VL  iii.  i. 

Take  not  that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have      .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are.  With  striving  less  to  be  so      .     .     Coriolanusy  iii.  2. 

1  !»ay  no  more,  Nor  wish  no  less;  and  so,  I  take  my  leave Titus  Andron.  i.  1. 

More  or  less,  <»r  ne'er  a  whit  at  all iv.  2. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind Ham/ety  i.  a. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Speak  less  than  thou  knnwest,  Lend  less  than  thou  owest i.  4. 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less Cymbeliney  iv.  a. 

Lessened. —And  lessened  be  that  small,  God,  I  beseech  thee! Richard  fIL  x.  y 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning.  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  andyuliet^  i.  2. 
Lesson. —  Thou  shah  see  how  apt  it  i.-*  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good  Much  AdOy  i.  1. 

I  shall  the  effect  of  ihls  good  lesson  keep.  As  watchman  to  my  heart Hamlet y  \.  3. 

Let.— His  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ;  Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ?  Com.  ofErrorsy  ii.  i. 

Let  me  be  that  I  am  and  seek  not  to  alter  me Much  AdOy  i.  3. 

Let  every  eye  negotiite  for  itself,  And  trust  no  agent ii.  i. 

If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both Twelfth  Nighty  \.  1. 

My  speech  entreats  That  I  may  know  the  let Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat :  Sleek-headed  men yniius  Cersary  i.  2. 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen.    By  heaven,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  leti  met     .     .     .      Hamlety  i.  4. 

Let 's  do  it  af^er  the  high  Roman  fashion,  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us     Attl.  and  Cleo.  rv.  ij. 
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Let-alonb.  — The  let-alone  lies  not  in  yoor  good  will Ki$tg  Lear^v.  %. 

Lethargibd.  —  His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings  Are  lethargied .1.4. 

Lbtharcy.  —  How  have  you  come  so  early  by  this  lethargy? Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy 2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible Coriolanus^  iv.  5. 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course :  H  not,  he  foams  at  mouth Othello,  iv.  i. 

Lbthb.  —  Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i. 

Was  this  easy?    May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 2  Henry  J V.  v.  7. 

So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul  Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  ....     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Here  thy  hunters  stand,  Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe  .     .     .    JtdtHs  Casar,  iii.  1. 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense  In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe  ".  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Lkthr*o.  —  Sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honotir  Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness  ....  ii.  i. 
Letter.  —  I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter Levels  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile v.  2. 

This  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him iii*  2. 

Here  's  a  villain  !    Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in  't 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  ^. 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond  This  ignorant  present Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation Othello,  i.  i. 

You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter  After  your  own  sense i.  3. 

Letting  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would/  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage    ....     Macbeth,  \.  7. 
Level.  —  *  Steal  by  line  and  level '  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate Tempest^  iv.  1. 

1  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim      .    .     .    All^s  JVell,  ii.  i. 

So  wears  she  to  him.  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Out  of  the  blank  And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof JVinter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,  Which  I  lay  down iii,  2. 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength     .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

I  stood  i'  the  level  Of  a  full-charged  confederacy Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

As  if  that  name,  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun,  Did  murder  her      .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures.  But  direct  villany Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,  Transports  his  poisoned  shot Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

A  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark  His  eye  doth  level  at Pericles,  i.  i. 

Levelled.  —  No  levelled  malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  .    .    Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

Bravest  at  the  last.  She  levelled  at  our  purposes Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  ^. 

Levers.  —  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  ? i  Henry  I V.  ii.  2. 

Leviathan.  —  Be  thou  here  again  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Make  tigers  tame  and  huge  leviathans  Forsake  unsounded  deeps  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
Levity.  —  Her  reputation  was  disvalued  In  levity Meas.  for  Mens.  s.  x. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instnia  us  What  levity's  in  youth  .     .     .    .    Timon  of  Athens,  x.  \. 

Our  graver  business  Frowns  at  this  levity Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  i. 

Liar.  —  I  do  despise  a  liar  as  1  do  despise  one  that  is  false Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Now  I  find  report  a  very  liar Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

1  know  him  a  notorious  liar.  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward     .     .     .     All^s  Well,  i.  1. 

An  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker iii.  6. 

How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar Richard  II.  \.  x. 

Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them iv.  2. 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ;  Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ;  But  never  doubt  I  love    .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell Othello,  \.  2. 

1  am  full  sorry  That  he  approves  the  common  liar Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  x. 

Liberal.  —  You  are  liberal  in  oflFers :  You  taught  me  first  to  beg Mer  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Liberties.  —  Prating  mountebanks.  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin    .     .       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  a. 
Libertine.  — Thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

When  he  speadis,  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still Henry  V.  \.  1. 
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LiBKRTiNB.— A  pu£Fed  and  reckless  libertine.  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads  Hamlet^  u  3. 
Liberty.  —  All  comers  else  o'  the  earth  Lei  liberty  make  use  of Ttmpest^  L  2. 

Liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ;  The  baby  beats  the  nurse Meas, /or  Meat.  i.  i, 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty Com,  0/ Errors fiL  i. 

Why  should  Iheir  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ?  —  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door    .      ii-  i. 

Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe ii.  x. 

If  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking Much  Ado^'x,  %. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance Love's  L.  Losly  iii.  i. 

I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  cliarter  as  the  wind As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots;  imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty     .  King  John^  iii.  3. 

Pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty .    .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Liberty  I  Freedom  !  Tyranny  is  dead ! Julius  Ctesar^  iii.  i. 

Often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called  The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty iii.  i. 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  ....     Hanitet^  ii.  i. 

You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend     .     iii.  a. 

His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ;  To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one iv.  i. 

Library.  —  Me,  poor  man,  my  library  Was  dukedom  large  enough Tempest^  i.  2. 

Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library,  And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow  ....  Tiins  A  ndron.  iv.  i. 
License. — That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  license Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\,  z. 

Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Lick.  —  Let  them  not  lick  The  sweet  which  is  their  poison Coriolanus^  iii.  i. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Hamlet y  iii.  2. 
Lid.  —  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  Or  Cythorea's  breath     ....  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4- 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Lib. —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  lie Tempest^  \.  z. 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  served  Without  grudge  or  grumblings i.  2. 

H  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not  say  he  lies? ii.  i. 

Travellers  ne'er  did  lie.  Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em iii.  3. 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where :  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Believe  me  not ;  and  yet  1  lie  not:  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing    .    .    .    Mttch  Ado,  iv.  x. 

He  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie  and  swears  it iv.  i. 

Fashion-monging  boys.  That  lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander v.  i. 

I  love  to  hear  him  lie  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy Love's  L,  Lost,  i.  1. 

I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat iv.  3. 

Speak  of  frays  Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies Mer,  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell iii.  4. 

H  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault,  I  would  deny  it v.  i. 

In  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences As  Y'ou  Like  Jt^  iii.  2. 

So  to  the  Lie  Circumstantial  and  the  Lie  Direct v.  4. 

One  that  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with  All*s  fVeUt  ii.  5. 

Return  with  an  invention  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies iii.  6. 

He  will  He,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool iv.  3. 

Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false,  Not  truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies    .  /Cing  John,  iv.  3. 

Let  this  defend  my  loyalty,  By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie Richard  II.  i.  i. 

And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies,  And  lies,  and  lies iv.  i. 

The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  i  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

If  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  facci  call  me  horse ii.  4. 

These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begets  them ;  gross  as  a  mountain ii-  4. 

If  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace,  I  Ml  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have v.  4. 

With  lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments Richard  III.  i.  i. 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies CorioUmus,  i.  9. 

Would  half  my  wealth  Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  I iv.  6. 

You  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own v.  2. 

Now  lies  he  there.  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence Julius  Cttsar,  iiu  2. 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth Macbethy  v.  5, 

O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ;  No  more  of  that King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart r.  3. 
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Lib.— Bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies OtfuU0,n.u 

And  say  he  lies  here  or  he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat iiL  4. 

You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie :  Upon  my  soul,  a  He,  a  wicked  lie v.  3. 

If  1  should  tell  my  history,  it  would  seem  Like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting  .     .     .     Pericles,  v.  1. 

LiKP.  —  I  know  not,  nor  1  greatly  care  not :  God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one  Richard  II.  v.  a. 

I  bad  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself     ....     Julius  Casar,\.  2. 

LiBGB  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents.  Dread  prince  of  plackets Lovers  L.  Losl^  iii.  t. 

We  are  men,  my  liege.  —  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men Macbeth^  iii.  x. 

Life.  —  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  —  True ;  save  means  to  live    .    .    .    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

She  that  dwells  Ten  leagues  beyond  roan's  life ii,  x. 

If  of  life  you  keep  a  care,  Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware ii.  i. 

Nothing  but  heart-sorrow  And  a  clear  life  ensuing iii.  3. 

As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life iv.  i. 

We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep     ...     iv.  1. 

I  long  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must  Take  the  ear  strangely v.  i. 

Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  I  sweet  life  I     Here  is  her  hand Two  Gen.  ef  Verona^  i.  3; 

Tarry  1  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  :  But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life iii.  i. 

Heaven  be  judge  how  1  love  Valentine,  Whose  life  *s  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul !    .    .    .    .      v.  4. 

She  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart Merry  Wives,  ii.  a. 

I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  I  know  also  life  is  a  shuttle v.  i. 

Whether  you  had  not  some  time  jn  your  life  Erred  in  this  point Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

What 's  yet  in  this  That  bears  the  name  of  life .' iii.  1. 

In  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  tlu)usand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear iii.  1. 

That  will  free  your  life,  But  fetter  you  till  death iii.  i. 

Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  Kfe  In  base  appliances iii.  i. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing. — And  shamed  life  a  hateful iii.  i. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life iii.  i. 

I  am  so  out  of  love  with  life  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it iii.  1. 

Framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises  of  life  .    .    .    .     iii.  a. 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well    .    .         .    .     iii.  2. 

His  life  is  paralleled  Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice iv.  a. 

That  Kfe  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death,  Than  that  which  lives  to  fear v.  i. 

Might  reproach  your  life,  And  choke  your  good  to  come v.  1. 

All  my  life  to  come  I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service v.  i. 

By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged,  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps     Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Bat  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ;  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death i.  i. 

Thee  will  I  love  and  with  thee  lead  my  life iii   a. 

As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life.  So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife     ....     iii.  a. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory,  My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left  ...  v.  i. 
To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means,  Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends     .    .     iv.  i. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination iv.  i. 

Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit iv.  i. 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life,  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul iv.  i. 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life,  Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries iv.  i. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame v.  3. 

I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life v.  4. 

Society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life Love's  L.  Lost^'w.  2. 

I  f  this  austere  insociable  life  Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood v.  2. 

Good  night,  sweet  friend :  Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end !     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  a. 

Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ;  And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty ! ii.  a. 

I  f  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion^  it  were  pity  of  my  life    . iii.  i. 

'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  vrithout  delay v.  t. 

Here  'a  a  simple  line  of  life :  here  's  a  small  trifle  of  wives Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 

To  'scape  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed  ...      ii.  a. 

Many  a  man  his  life  has  sold  But  my  outside  to  behold ii«  7. 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life  'Tween  snow  and  fire iii.  a. 
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Life. -I  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself  .  .  .  .  Mtr.  0/ Vema,vf 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world,  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life  ....     if 

You  lake  my  life  When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live it 

Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend v 

Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living -.     v 

Haih  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  As  Yau  Likt  It^  ii 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  hauut  Finds  tongues  in  trees li 

'   Then  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I    This  life  is  most  jolly ii 

In  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught  iii 

In  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life iii 

As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well iii 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ' iii 

How  that  life  was  but  a  flower  In  spring-time v 

He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold Tarn,  o/tk*  Skme,  1 

0  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange! i 

Will  repute  you  ever  The  patron  of  ray  life  and  liberty i? 

Love  and  quiet  life,  And  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy v 

1  have  seen  a  medicine  That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone All*s  WeU^xi 

Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate  ....     li 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life £ 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together  .   ^ iv 

I  am  sure  care  's  an  enemy  to  life TuKl/tk  Night,  i 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements? li 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life,  More,  by  all  mores % 

My  past  life  Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true,  As  I  am  now  unhappy  H^iMUr*s  Tale,  li 

For  life  I  priie  it  As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare iii 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,  Which  I  '11  lay  down iii 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour,  I  do  give  lost     .    ." ii 

Prepare  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death « 

Masterly  done  :  The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip t 

There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life  dies JCiHg-  T^Ax,  k 

My  fair  son!  My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  I ii 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ii 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ?  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  .  .  .  11 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death  ....     v 

I  loved  him,  and  will  weep  My  dale  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss ii 

An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life  By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta*en  away  . 

It  is  loo  late;  the  life  of  all  his  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly ' 

Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove  it  true RuMard  //. 

By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent,  This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life,  A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul 

My  life  ihou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  :  The  one  my  duty  owes 

Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one :  Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done     .     .    . 
Thou  showest  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life,  Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  batcher  thee      .    . 

If  e%er  I  were  traitor,  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  bo >k  of  life 

Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death  I  spy  life  peering i 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable I 

I  must  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over i  Htnry  /K 

I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee  ;  from  praying  to  purse-taking 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long.  I  '11  sew  nether  stocks  and  mend  them  and  foot  them  too    .     .     . 

All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men 

!    The  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands 

Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  'II  amend  my  life 

I  could  be  well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours 

0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short !     To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long    .    . 

1  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life  Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me     ... 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool 
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LiFB.  —  What,  old  acquaintance  t  could  not  all  this  flesh  Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

For  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man v.  4. 

No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed v.  4. 

We  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas  That  if  we  wrought  our  life  *i  was  ten  to  one  a  Hi.nry  IV.  i.  i. 
Never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes  ....      ii.  3. 

Why,  thou  globe  of  !»inful  continents,  what  a  life  dust  thou  lead ! ii.  4. 

May  prophesy,  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things  As  yet  not  come  to  life   .     .     .     iii.  1. 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop  Our  very  veins  of  life iv.  1. 

So  thin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out iv.  4. 

Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lovedst  me  not,  And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it  .    .    .    .      iv.  t^. 

More  precious.  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable iv.  5. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ?  say  they :  Why,  here  it  is v.  3. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you.  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  ....  v.  5. 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric  ....  Henry  V.  i.  i. 

With  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  and  my  living iii.  6. 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle  In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself iv.  2. 

Let  life  be  short  ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long iv.  $. 

Had  not  churchmen  prayed,  His  lliread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed  .     .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Thou  art  reverent  Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life iii.  t. 

Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine,  And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us iv.  a. 

I  beg  mortality.  Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy iv.  5. 

O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  I^nd  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  !  ....   2  Henry  VI.  \.  1. 

As  one  that  grasped  And  tugged  for  life  and  was  by  strength  subdued iii.  2. 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life,  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible! iii.  3. 

O  God,  forgive  him !     So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life iii.  3. 

Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun iv.  a. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ;  Here  must  I  stay 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life,  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ii.  5. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely  1 ii.  5. 

Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee,  Throw  up  thine  eye  1 ii.  5. 

0  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon,  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  !  .  .  .  .  ii.  5. 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life.  And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say  .  ii.  6. 
Till  then  fair  hope  must  hinder  liiVs  decay iv.  4. 

1  myself  will  lead  a  private  life  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days iv.  6. 

Thyself  the  sea  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life v.  6. 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining,  Down,  down  to  hell v.  6. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  I  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life ;  O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul i.  4. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ;  For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life      .     iii.  i. 

My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours iii.  a. 

And  never  in  my  li^,  I  do  protest.  Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now iii.  2. 

Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray,  That  I  may  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead  !      ...      iv.  4. 

1  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast.  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die v.  4. 

The  tract  of  every  thing  Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it.  Thank  you  for  this  great  care i.  2. 

There  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Life  every  man  holds  dear :  but  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life     v.  3. 

If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life     . Coriolanns^  i.  6. 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't,  that  prefer  A  noble  life  before  a  long iii.  1. 

And  expire  the  term  Of  a  despised  life  closed  in  my  breast Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 

Thy  eyes' windows  fall,  Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life iv.  1. 

A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.  That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life      ....      iv.  3. 

Her  joints  are  stiff ;  Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated iv.  5. 

Olove!  O  life  !  not  life,  but  love  in  death! iv.  5. 

And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips,  That  I  revived v.  1. 

It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  1. 

Artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life i.  1 . 
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Life.  —  Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life,  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  h'ttle  oil   Timw  0/A  them,  I  a. 

That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  susuin  In  life's  uncertain  voyage t.  1. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  life Julint  C^sar^  I  a. 

And  those  sparks  of  life  That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want 13. 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death iiL  1. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries iv.  3. 

Forfear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent  The  time  of  life v.  1. 

Where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ;  My  life  is  run  his  compass v.  3. 

Brutus'  tongue  Haih  almost  ended  his  life's  history ▼-  5- 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it .  ...  v.  5. 
His  life  vi-as  gentle,  and  the  elements  So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  ...    .      y.  5. 

Nothing  in  his  life  Became  him  like  the  leaving  it Macbeth^  i.  4. 

Upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time.  We  'Id  jump  the  life  to  come i.  7. 

Wouldst  thou  have  that  Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life? i.  7. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care,  The  death  of  each  day's  life il  j. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ii,  a. 

Hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence  The  life  o'  the  building !    .    -       iL  3. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of ii.  3. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life  Was  to  be  trusted  with  them ii.  3. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  I il  4. 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life.  Which  in  his  death  were  perfect iil  i. 

I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance.  To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  *t iiL  i. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well  :  Treason  has  done  his  worst ixi.  a. 

Would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight  No  less  in  truth  than  life iv.  3. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf •' v.  3. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle !  Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player v  5. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  burn v.  8. 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure Ham/tt,  1.  1. 

His  beard  was  grizzled,  — no  ?  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  A  sable  silvered  ...     .  i.  a. 

Why,  what  should  be  the  fear?    I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee •  »•  4- 

Except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life ii.  a. 

There  's  the  respect  That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life iii.  1. 

Who  would  fardels  bear,  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? Iii.  1. 

Then  there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year i»i.  a. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind     .     .    .      iii.  3- 

Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of  breath,  And  breath  of  life 111.4- 

I  have  no  life  to  breathe  What  thou  hast  said  t )  me iii.  4- 

To  keep  it  from  divulging  let  it  feed  Even  on  the  pith  of  life iv.  t. 

Is 't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? '▼•  $• 

My  virtue  or  my  plague,  he  it  either  which  —  She  's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul      .    .      iv.  7. 

He  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life v.  1. 

This  doth  betoken  The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fordo  its  own  life  ...  v.  1. 
It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine  ;  And  a  man's  life  's  no  more  than  to  say,  *  One '  .  .  v.  a. 
No  medicme  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good ;  In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  ...  v.  a, 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life's  a&  cheap  as  beast's  .  .  .  King  Lear,  it.  4. 
I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob  The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself  yields  to  the  theft     .    .      iv.  6. 

My  life  will  be  too  short,  And  every  measure  fail  me iv   7. 

*T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all iv.  7. 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life  Began  to  crack v.  3. 

For  necessity  of  present  life,  I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love Otkelt*^  i.  i. 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life,  From  year  to  year i.  3. 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  ;  To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education i.  3. 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me  How  to  respect  you i.  3- 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly ▼•  t- 

O  excellent!  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs Ai$i.  amd Cle*.  I.  2. 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect  and  die  With  looking  on  his  life i.  y 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make  A  better  life v.  3. 
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Lips. — O,  this  life  Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  chedc Cymbelitu,u\.  3. 

Haply  this  life  is  best,  If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you  That  have  a  sharper  known     .    .     iii.  3. 

I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one :  I  have  tired  myself iii.  6. 

What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it  From  action  and  adventure  ? iv.  4. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life,  And  cancel  these  bonds v.  4. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too v.  5. 

Till  that  hb  rage  and  anger  be  forgot,  Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life  .  Pericles,  \.  2. 
LiFB-BLooD.  — This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise  .  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Light.  —And  teach  me  how  To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less 7V«w/rx/,  i.  2. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  1  have  yet  beheld.  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4- 

He  shall  never  know  That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this iii.  1. 

What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen?  What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? iii.  i. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  m Ulead  the  mom     .    .     .     Meas.for  Afeas.  iv.  1. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath v.  x. 

It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light Com.  0/ Errors,  \v.  i. 

Light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum iv.  3. 

His  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing,  And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light      ...      v.  i. 

What  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light       Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth Lovers  L.  Lost,  1.  i. 

Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile i.  1. 

Ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies.  Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  ^yes     .    .    .  i.  1. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights.  That  give  a  name  to  ivcry  fixed  star i.  i. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  ol  light iv.  3. 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light iv.  3. 

We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out v.  2. 

You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff ;  Therefore  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument ....      v.  2. 

Who  more  engilds  the  night  Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light    .    .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane v.  i. 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light.  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire v.  1. 

Truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long Mer.  '/Venice,  \\.  z. 

Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light v.  i. 

Ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent.  We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  \.  1. 

Why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them i.  1. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  Must  1  be  comforted Ail^s  IVe/i,  i.  1. 

We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue King  John, '\y.  i. 

Tlius  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light,  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night      Richard  II.  i.  3. 

My  oil-dned  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night      .     .    .  i.  3. 

Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot.  Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me  ? .     .     .     .     iii.  4- 

And  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition     .       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

That  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  I 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day  :  To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell    ...      ii.  4. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  y 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 

But,  soft!  what  lifcht  through  yonder  window  breaks?     It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun    .      ii.  2. 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint ii.  ^^ 

Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I :  It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales iii.  5- 

O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows iii-  5- 

More  light  and  light;  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes ! iii   5. 

Herbeauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light v.  3. 

Let  not  light  see  nty  black  and  deep  desires :  The  eye  wink  at  the  hand Macbeth,  i.  4 

Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb,  When  living  light  should  kiss  it ii-  4- 

Light  thickens;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood iii.  2. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light Othello,  v.  2. 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister,  I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore v.  a. 

But  once  put  out  thy  light,  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature v.  2. 
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Light.  —  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relume     .    .    .  OiMsDe,  t.  3. 

Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light  That 's  fed  with  stinking  lailow CytttbtUmef  i.  6. 

Purse  and  brain  both  empty ;  the  bram  the  heavier  for  being  too  iij(ht v.  4. 

Lighted.  —  By  good  fortune  1  have  lighted  well  On  this  young  roan  .  .  Tarn,  o/the  ShrrWy  L  2. 
Lighter.  —  The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeled  titan  1 :  1  followed  fast  .  .  .  Mid.  .-V.  Dreatm,  iii.  2. 
Lightness.  —  O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity!  Mis-shapen  chaos  1  .     .     .  Romecand  Juiiet^  i.  i. 

Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness,  Thence  to  a  lightness Hatniet^  it  3. 

No  H-ay  excuse  his  soiU,  when  we  do  bear  So  great  weight  m  his  lightness  .  .Ant.  tutd  Clee.  i.  4. 
Lightning.  —  Short  as  any  dream  ;  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night     Mid.  N.  Dreatm,  i.  i 

God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  1  Be  swift  like  lightning  m  the  execution  Richard  J  I.  1.  y 

And  sits  aloft  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash Tittis  Attdron^ii.  \. 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be  Ere  one  can  say  *  It  lightens*  Romeo  and  Juiiet^  iL  a 

When  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  lo  open  The  breast  of  heaven  ....      JtUius  Citsnry  L  3 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again,  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? MacietAyi.  i. 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames  Into  her  scornful  eyes  I      .     .     .    Kiugr  Lmar^  il  4. 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye  On  him CymSaiime,  v.  5. 

Light  o*  ix>ve.  —  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  '  Light  o'  love  ' Two  Gen.  0/  yer^MA,  I  x 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  roan's  ground Merry  Wixfes^\\.t, 

This  is  most  likely  I    O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! Meas.  for  M*as^  s .  \. 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  measure  still  for  measure v.  1. 

Small  and  undistinguishable.  Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds  .     .   Mid  N.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too    .     .    Mer.  0/  yemicr^  L  3. 

If  we  arc  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that iii.  1. 

They  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are As  You  Like  It^  iii.  z. 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge.  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse  .  Winter's  Taie,  ii.  y 
,    Being  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam ^ing  Johsty  iL  1. 

By  my  troth,  you  like  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well 2  Henry  I K.  iiL  2- 

'T  is  as  like  you  As  cherry  is  to  cherry Henry  VJII.s.  1. 

But  that  that  likes  not  you  pleases  me  best Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Hear  all,  all  see.  And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be Romeo  and  ytUset,  L  2. 

I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  :  But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye i.  3. 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners*  minds iii.  2. 

II  is  meet  That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes yulius  Ceesesr^  i.  a. 

That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Casar,  The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon !  .  .  .  ii.  a. 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  ....  HamUt,  '\.  2. 
He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude,  Who  not  like  in  their  Judgement,  but  their  eyes  .  .  iv.  j. 
Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  >  What 's  his  offence  ?—  His  countenance  likes  me  not  King  Lear,  ii.  ». 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe OtkeUa,  v.  2. 

Likelihood. —  Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends As  Von  Like  //,  i.  -. 

Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before Ali^s  H^ell,  i.  3 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood \  Henry  I  V.\\\.  a. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt  To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope 2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

It  should  be  put  To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach Rickard  /I/.'xx,  i. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  f.ice  By  any  likelihood  he  showed  td-day  ? uL  4- 

To  follow  him  thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it HamUt^-v,  \ 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modem  seeming OtkelU^'x,  ^s 

Likeness.  —  Now,  in  thy  likeness  one  more  fool  appear  ! Love's  L.  L^st^  iv.  j. 

Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl.  In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab     .     .     Mid.  .V.  Drenm,  it  i. 

Here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew Mer.  0/ yeniee^  \\L  i. 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride King  Jokm^M.   1. 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man i  Henry  /K  ii.  ^. 

Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sijrh  :  Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  Romeo  and  yniiei,  u.  1 . 
Liking.  —  It*  matters  grow  to  your  I ikinjis Merry  H'ss*et,\    t. 

A  rougher  task  in  hand  Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love Muck  Adm^i^   i. 

Lest  my  likinj?  might  too  sudden  seem,  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise      .     .     .     .  i.   i 

If  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking i.  j 

One  doth  not  know  How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking m.   ■ 
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Liking.  —  I  shall  desire  your  help.  —  My  heart  is  with  your  liking Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

1  *U  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move :  But  no  more  deep  will  1  endart  mine  eye  Romeo  &*  yuliet,  i.  3. 

Avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way King  Ltar^  i,  i. 

Such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it  Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking    .     .  i.  1. 

He  protests  he  loves  you  And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings Othello,  \\\.  \. 

Lilies.  —  The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  ail  kinds,  The  flower-de-luce  being  one !     Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  hlies  boast  And  with  the  half-blown  roue  .  .  King  John,  iii.  1. 
Lily.  —  She  is  as  white  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  3. 

By  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure  As  the  unsullied  lily Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet ....  King  John,  iv.  2. 

Like  the  lily.  That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished Henry  V11I.\\\.  \, 

A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass  To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her  .    .    .      v.  5. 

How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  1   .    .      Cymbeline^  ii.  2. 

As  doth  the  honey-dew  Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered Tittis  Andron.\\\.  \. 

LiLY-TiNCTURB.  —Pinched  the  lily-iincture  of  her  face Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Limb.  —Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole  and  hack  our  English Merry  Wives,  iii   1. 

When  thou  art  old  and  rich,  Thou  hast  neither  heat,  afiection,  limb,  nor  beauty  Meas.for  Mens.  iii.  1. 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends      Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  okl  .  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 
,    To  be  my  foster-nurse  When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame  ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

You  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one.  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs  /I //  '.r  Well,  v.  i. 

Wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs  King  John,  iii.  1. 

I  hardly  yet  have  learned  To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs      .     .    .  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us.  —A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopped  off  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace.  To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel .     ...      v.  1. 

My  limbs,  Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with  grief,  Are  thrice  themselves  2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

The  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  roan iii.  2. 

Like  a  broken  limb  united.  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking iv.  i. 

OW  1  do  wax ;  and  firom  my  weary  limbs  Honour  is  cudgelled Henry  V,  s.  i. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect.  And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Outface  me  with  thy  looks:  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser      .     .     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ;  Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs  Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess?     .    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

So,  so ;  These  are  the  limbs  o' the  plot :  no  more,  I  hope i.  1. 

Have  you  limbs  To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? ii.  3- 

I  will  the  second  time.  As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb  .    .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

He 's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease ;  Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it,  easy     .     .     .    Coriolanns,  iii.  1. 

Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs     .    .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint,  And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs v.  3, 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ;  Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife    Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes     .     .     .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

LiMBBCK.  —  And  the  receipt  of  reason  A  limbeck  only Macbeth,  i.  7. 

LiMB-MBAi>.  —  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal  I Cymbeline,  ii.  4- 

Limbo.  —  Is  he  well  ?  —  No,  he  's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell    ....     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2. 

Talked  of  Satan  and  of  Limbo  and  of  Furies  and  I  know  not  what All's  Well,  v.  3. 

I  have  some  of 'em  in  Limbo  Patrum Henry  VIII.  y.  ^. 

What  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this.  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss  !  .  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 
Limb.  —You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  By  wailful  sonnets  .     .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Thou  Mdst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime,  The  pitfall  nor  the  pin Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Limed.  —  But  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them All's  Well,  in.  $• 

I  have  limed  her;  but  it  is  Jove's  doinj;,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful !    .     .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Tlie  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush.  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  3  Henry  VI.  v,6. 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free.  Art  more  engaged ! Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

LiME-KiLN.  —  Which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

LiMB-TwiGH.  —  It  stands  upright.  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  mv  winged  soul  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
Limit.  —  I  Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world  Do  love,  prize,  honour  you    .    .   Tempest,  iii.  i. 
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Limit. —  Should  be  buried  in  highways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit Atl^s  IVtU^'i,  i. 

A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour^s  talk  withal  L.L.  Lost^xx.  i. 

You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order Twelfth  Nighty  i,  3. 

1'  the  open  air,  before  1  have  got  strength  of  limit Winter's  laity  iii.  a. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

For  reverence  to  some  alive,  1  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

The  desire  is  boundless  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries.  Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes    Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 

Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out,  And  what  love  can  do  that  dares  love  attempt  Rottteoand  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

A  pri!>on  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares  To  stride  a  limit Cymbeiiney  iii.  3. 

Limitation.  —  As  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation.  To  keep  with  you- at  meals   .    .     JhUms  Carsar^  ii.  x. 

LxMNBD.  —  Most  truly  limned  and  living  in  your  face As  You  Like  Ity'xx.  t. 

Limp.  —  So  far  this  shadow  Doth  limp  behind  the  substance Mer.  of  Venice y\\x.  ^, 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation    .     .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp  So  tediously  away Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Limped.— Who  after  me  Irath  many  a  weary  step  Limped  in  pure  love  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 
Limping.—  When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads  Romeo  and  JtUiety  i.  3. 

Son  of  sixteen,  Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire  ....  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  1. 
Line.—  *  Steal  by  line  and  level  *  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ?    To  whisj>er  and  conspire  ?    Two  Gen.  of  Veronoy  i.  3. 

Sweet  love  I  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  I     Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart i.  3. 

The  lines  are  very  quaintly  Mrrit ;  But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ii.  i. 

His  life  is  panilleled  Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice     .     .      Mens,  for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move Lovers  L.  Losiy  iv.  3. 

What!  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thine? iv.  3. 

O,  then  his  Hues  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility iv.  3. 

Here  's  a  simple  line  of  life  :  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives Mer.  of  Venicey  ii.  3. 

Which  warped  the  line  of  every  other  favour AU*s  IVeilyV.i. 

I  am  angling  now.  Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line JVinter*s  Tale,  i.  3. 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak  With  our  pure  honours ICing  JokHy  iv.  3. 

Pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low.  To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament     .    .    .   x  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

And  hath  sent  for  you  To  line  his  enterprise ii.  3. 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope i  Henry  IV.  xs.  \. 

As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea  ;  As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre  Henry  V.  i.  3. 

Comesl  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines,  With  written  pamphlets?  ....      1  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines.  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit v.  5. 

Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day Jnlius  Cttsary  ii.  1. 

What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?    .* Macbethy  iv.  i. 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls  That  trace  him  in  his  line iv.  i. 

One  said  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury Hamlety  ii.  3. 

O,  't  is  most  sweet.  When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet iii.  4. 

The  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his ;  no  less  young,  more  strong      .     .     Cymbeliney  iv.  i. 

Time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour  Which  then  he  wore iv.  a. 

Lineament.  —  In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form Much  Ado^y.  \. 

Forlime  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature  ...      As  You  Like  //,  i.  3. 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments Richard  II.  iii.  i. 

I  did  infer  your  lineaments.  Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father Richard  III.  xW.  j. 

Examine  every  married  lineament  And  see  how  one  another  lends  content  .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  x.  3. 
Lined. —  And  then  the  justice.  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined  .     .      As  You  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

And  when  they  have  lined  their  coats,  Do  themselves  homage Othello,  i.  1. 

Linen.  —  litis 't  is  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets  I Merry  IViveSyvix.  $. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other      ....     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen JVinter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

They  Ml  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge \  Henry  IV.  \v.  %. 

I     For  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee a  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 
God  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen  shall  inherit  his  kingdom    .    .      ii.  a. 
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LiNSN.  — Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  to  fear MacbethyS.i. 

Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  1 !     And  that  was  all  ? Cymbeline^  i.  3. 

Linger.  —  She  lingers  my  desires,  Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager    .    .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life,  Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity  Richard  I  J.  ii.  2. 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable a  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

At  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy,  And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  1  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  xo. 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ;  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  ....  Othello^  v.  2. 
LiNGBRED.  —  Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\.  i. 

Unless  his  abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  accident Othello,  iv.  2. 

Lingering. — But  with  a  lingering  dram  that  should  not  work  Maliciously  like  poison  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act      ...   2  Henry  IV,  \.  1. 

One  would  have  lingering  wars  with  little  cost ;  Another  would  fly  swift .    .    .    .   x  Henry  VI.  i.  x. 

A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment  Must  we  pursue Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine,  Smarting  in  lingering  pickle    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life  and  lingering  By  inches  waste  you Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Linguist. — The  manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier AU^s  WeU^'w.  i. 

A  linguist  and  a  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want  Two  Gen.  o/Verona^  iv.  t. 
Lining.  —  Pleasant  jest  and  courtesy,  As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time  .    .  Loves  L.  Lost,  r.  2. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats  To  deck  our  soldiers Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Linked.  —  Coupled  and  linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows    ICin^  John,  iii.  i. 

Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past  ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 
LiNSBY-wooi^EY.  —  But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  again  ?  .  .  AWs  Well^  iv.  1. 
Lion.  —  Like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave,  That  goes  not  out  to  prey     ....  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 

Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  Iamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion Mnch  Ado,  i.  i. 

Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar  'Gainst  thee,  thou  Iamb     .    .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  x. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  1. 

Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  1  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

MHII  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? — I  fear  it,  I  promise  you iii.  i. 

To  bring  in  —  God  shield  us !  —  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing iii.  i. 

There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living iii.  i. 

If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life iii.  x. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion v.  x. 

May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here,  When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar      v.  i. 

If  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife  Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life v.  i. 

This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.  —  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion t.  i. 

0  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  ? '  .     .      v.  x. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars,  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon v.  x. 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Must  die  for  love All^s  fVell,\.  t. 

1  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared  With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger iii.  2. 

How  much  the  better  To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf  I Twelfth  Night,  iii.  x. 

Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force  The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight  King  John,  \.  x. 

He  that  perforce >obs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's i.  x. 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart ii.  i. 

You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes.  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard     .      ii.  i. 

Well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe  That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! ii.  i. 

I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide,  And  nuke  a  monster  of  you ii.  x. 

Peace  no  more.  —  O,  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar ii.  x. 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf.  Lions  more  confident ii.  x. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs! ii.  x. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!  doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs    .     iii.  i. 

Thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw iii.  x. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den,  And  fright  him  there? v.  x. 

Like  a  lion  fostered  up  at  hand,  It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace v.  a. 

Rage  must  be  withstood :  Give  me  his  gage  ;  lions  make  leopards  tame  ....  Richard  II.  \.  i. 
In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce,  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  ...  ii.  x. 
The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw.  And  wounds  the  earth v.  i. 
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Lion.  — O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  Hon  than  to  start  a  hare ! i  Heitry  /T.  L  3. 

A  dip-winged  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven,  A  crouching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat iti  i. 

Valiant  as  a  lion  And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India iil  t. 

His  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion,  May  offer,  but  not  hold 2  Htnry  tV.  it.  l 

Tlwt  's  a  valiant  flea  thai  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Like  lions  wanting  food,  Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey i  Henrj^  VI.  L  a. 

Like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience iv.  7. 

Curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  2  Henry  VI.  iil  i. 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  3  Henry  VI.  I  5. 

And  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb,  l*be  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him    .     .     .     .     iv.  & 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle,  Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept  v.  2. 

So  looks  the  chafed  lion  Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled  him  .     .     .     Henry  /  'III.  iil  2. 

They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters?  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air iii.  3. 

And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly  With  his  face  backward iv.  1. 

You  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you.  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man v.  3. 

He  that  trusu  to  you,  Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares    ....     Coriolasuu^  I  1. 

He  is  a  lion  That  I  am  proud  to  hunt L  1. 

The  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion,  the  felon  Loaden  with  irons  wiser  than  the  judge  Tim.o/A  tk*ns,  iil  s- 

If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee  iv.  3. 

If  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect  thee,  when  peradventure  thou  wert  accused  by  the  ass    iv.  3. 

I  met  a  Hon,  Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by.  Without  annoying  me  .      Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars  As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol L  3. 

We  are  two  lions  littered  in  one  day.  And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ii.  2. 

Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  ....      Hamiet^  i.  4. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey King  Lear ^  iii.  4. 

As  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  afiBright  an  imperious  lion OtkeUc^  ii.  3. 

A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  Hon,  A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock    .     Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  14. 

The  round  world  Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets.  And  citizens  to  their  dens  ...  v.  i. 
LiONBSS.  —  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ;  And  graves  have  yawned  .     .     Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  2. 

LiON-METTLBD.  —  Be  Hon-mcttled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care  Who  chafes Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Lip.  —  'T  i*  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips Meas./ar  Meas.  m.  2- 

Take,  C,  take  those  lips  away,  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ir.  1. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be Lovers  L.  Lest,  ii.  1. 

O.  how  rii)e  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  1     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

These  lily  lips,  This  cherry  nose.  These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks v.  i. 

I  am  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  ! Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath in.  2. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  .    .     ,     .    As  You  Like  It^  iii.  5. 

When  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth    .    .      v.  1. 

Meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open t.  i. 

I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move,  Apd  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air     Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  \.  1. 

Kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack iiu  2- 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ir.  1. 

Diana's  lip  Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious Twelfth  Nighty  i.  4^ 

I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter i,  «;. 

Item,  two  lips,  indiffnent  red  ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them 1.5. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip! iil  1 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips,  Strenethened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings    ....       v.  i. 

Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling  A  Up  of  much  contempt  ....    Winter's  Tale,  i  2- 

The  whole  matter  And  cony  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip,  The  trick  of 's  frown ii-  j. 

Masterly  done:  The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip ▼.  3. 

Whose  restraint  Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent King  Jahtt,  W.  2, 

Bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips  And  comfort  me  with  cold ▼.  7. 

Thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since  thou  drunkest  last 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  his  lips  blows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire Hewy  V.  m.  6, 

That  'a  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion iii.  7. 
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Lip.— Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  2  Htn.  VI.  i.  a. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  With  twenty  thousand  kisses iii.  t. 

A  chen7  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue     . Richard  II  L\.  \, 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing i.  a. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk.  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed iv.  3. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ;  Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground    .     .     .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden,  Divide  thy  lips Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  y 

More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which  Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities iv.  4. 

I  *U  lake  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady iv.  5. 

There 's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip.  Nay,  her  foot  speaks iv.  5. 

A  beggar's  tongue  Make  motion  through  my  lips ! CorioianMs,  iii.  z. 

Let  Hps  do  what  hands  do :  They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  5. 

By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip,  By  her  fine  foot ii.  1. 

Seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  clear  Juliet's  hand  And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  .     iii.  3. 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes,  thy  eyes'  windows  fall,  Like  death      iv.  1. 

Her  joints  are  stiff;  Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated iv.  5. 

And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips  That  1  revived v.  i. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks v.  3. 

And,  lips,  O  you  The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  A  dateless  bargain  !     .    .    .      v.  3. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips ;  Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them v.  3. 

How  big  imagination  Moves  in  this  lip! Tim  on  of  Athens /\.  \, 

T  is  true,  this  god  did  shake :  His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  .    .    .      yulins  Ctesar^  i.  a. 

I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air i.  2. 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy,  —Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips     .     iit.  1. 

Each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying  Upon  her  skinny  lips .     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  To  our  own  lips i.  7. 

Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft Hamiet,  v.  1. 

Those  happy  smilets.  That  played  on  her  ripe  lip Ring  Lear^  iv.  3. 

0  my  derir  father!  Restoration  hang  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ! iv.  7. 

They  met  so  near  with  their  lips  that  their  breaths  embraced  together Oiheiio,  ii.  i. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes      .    ,     .      iv.  2. 

Would  have  wsjked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  Up iv.  3. 

Why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ?    Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame    ....      v.  2. 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes.  Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

1  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril.  Speak  that  which  is  not v.  2. 

Had  I  this  cheek  To  bathe  my  lips  upon CymMine,  i.  6. 

Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips i.  6. 

Liquid.  —  In  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent  Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Roast  me  in  sulphur  !    Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! Othello^  v.  2. 

Liquor.  — There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  Merry  IVives^  ii.  i. 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  Ii.  3. 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  moat  royal  root  Is  cracked,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt  Richard  1 1,  i.  2. 

And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors 2  Henry  I V. 'm.  t . 

Lisp.  —  You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatinres Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

List.  —  Go  to  bed  when  J^he  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will     ....    Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

I  am  not  snch  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list,  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can  .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu Alfs  Well,  ii.  i. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir ;  I  mean,  she  is  the  list  of  my  voyage     .    .     .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound  Of  all  our  fortunes i  Henry  IV.  \v.  \. 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list.  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  !    .    .    .    Macbeth^  iii.  1. 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes,  For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise     .     .     .      Hamlet^  i.  i. 

The  ocean,  ovcrpeering  of  his  list.  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste iv.  5. 

List  a  brief  tale  ;  And  when  'tis  told,  O  that  my  heart  would  burst! Ring  Lear^  v.  3. 

Stand  you  awhile  apart ;  Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list Othello,  iv.  i. 

LiSTBNiNG.  —  It  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking     ...   2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Almost  with  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Listening  their  fear  I  could  not  say  *  Amen/  When  they  did  say  *  God  bless  us ! '      .  Macbeth^  ii.  2. 
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Lbtenikg. —  It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes  .  .  Pericles.,  v.  i. 
LiTBRATURED.  —  Is  a  good  captain,  and  is  good  knowledge  and  iiteralured  in  the  wars  Henry  K.  iv.  7. 
Little.  — Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing  with  you     .     .     .  M*rry  lyivtSy  iii.  4. 

Recking  as  liiile  what  betideth  me  As  much  I  wish  all  good  bcfortune  you  Two  Gen.  cf  I  'eroxoy  iv.  3. 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little,  Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death  .     .     .      AUas./or  Mens.  iL  i. 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much Much  Aele,\i.  i, 

A  pleasani-?>pirited  lady.  —There  '5  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her ii.  i. 

Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter iii.  5. 

And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh! iv.  1. 

Hear  me  a  little ;  for  I  have  only  been  Silent  so  long iv.  i. 

It  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves iv.  a. 

A  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ;  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce   Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  2. 

*  Little  *  again !  nothing  but '  low '  and  *  little '  I iii.  a. 

Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a  little As  You  Like  ttyxx.fi. 

Were  not  I  a  little  pwt  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  ta  my  teeth iv.  1. 

Which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing AWs  Well.,\\.  ^ 

May,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us U^inier's  Tale,  i.  i. 

Thou  WTetch,  thou  coward!  Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany! King^  jfokH/nx.  u 

As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title  To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be iv.  i. 

My  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave    .    .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downfall  ? iii.  4. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands iv.  i. 

Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  g^ve  thee  half.  It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all      ....      v.  1. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked      .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little ii.  4. 

Whereof  a  little  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much iii.  2. 

O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapt,  bald  sliot 2  Henry  IV.  '\\\.  z. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  What  mightst  thou  do ! Henry  V.  ii.  ProL 

For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little;  but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles  ...      ii.  i. 

But  in  gross  brains  little  wots  What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace iv.  1. 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do,  And  all  is  done iv.  3. 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss  On  one  part  and  on  the  other  "i iv.  8. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  cams  .     .      v.  3. 

Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,  He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me     .    .     Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

I  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders iii.  a. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself,  And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little     ...     iv.  2. 

If  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little.  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector iv.  5. 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies Corioianus,  i.  9. 

I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  for  your  helps  are  many ii.  1. 

And  when  he  shall  die,  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars  ....     Rotneo  ami  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day  thou  art  hanged Timon  0/ Athens,  \\.  %. 

And  that  I  am  he.  Let  mc  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this Julius  Crsar,  iii.  1. 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell,  The  graves  stood  tenantless Hamlet,  i.  1. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind )•  2. . 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old i.  a. 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  2. 

And  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well,  They  shall  go  far  with  little iv.  5. 

'    The  hand  of  httle  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense v.  t. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes King  Lear,  \.  1. 

It  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say  of  what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both i.  i. 

The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little i.  i. 

To  love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little i.  4. 

With  the  little  godliness  I  have,  I  did  full  hard  forbear  him Othello,  \.  2. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak.  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle     .    .    .    .  L  3. 
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LiTTLB.  ^Therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself OthtUo^  i.  3. 

She  {Hits  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart,  And  chides  with  thinking ii.  1. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio ii.  i. 

Yet  come  a  little,  —  Wishers  were  ever  fools,  — O,  come,  come,  come  I    .    .     Ant.  andCUo.  iv.  15. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying :  Giv»  roe  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little iv.  15. 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted  The  little  O,  the  earth v.  2. 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  him  As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less Cymbeline^  i.  3. 

Why,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones Pericles^  ii.  1. 

Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ;  Move  a  little,  and  then  dumb v.  2. 

LiVB.  —  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards Tempest^  i.  i. 

Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  —  True:  save  means  to  live ii.  i. 

It  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words      .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom Merry  Wivei^  i.  i. 

I  've  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die Meas  /or  Afeas.  iii.  i. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ;  And,  seeking  death,  find  life iii.  1. 

And  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married    ...      ii.  3. 

Let  &me,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives,  Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs  Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain iv.  3. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

As  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack Mer.  of  Venice^  iiL  a. 

live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself  a  little As  Y'ou  Like  It^Kut. 

Lives  merrily  because  he  feels  no  pain iii,  a. 

Since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends,  Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it    .    Richard  II.  i.  i. 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before ii.  i. 

Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  I  These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  I  .      ii.  i. 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  ;  Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have     .    .      ii.  i. 

We  are  on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief ii.  2. 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want.  Taste  grief,  need  friends iii.  2. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England xHenrylV.xx.^. 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil ! iii.  i. 

I  had  rather  live  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill iii.  i. 

And  '  as  true  as  I  live,'  and  '  as  God  shall  mend  me,'  and  '  as  sure  as  day' iii.  i. 

You  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long iii.  3> 

And  now^  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass iii.  3. 

But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  no.    Why  ?  detraction  will  not  suflFer  it v.  i. 

Stispidon  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes v.  2. 

1 11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  as  a  nobleman  should  do v.  4. 

Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives.  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased iii.  i. 

Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the  certain  of  it Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

When  I  cannot  live  any  longer.  I  will  do  as  I  may ii.  t. 

Too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot.  To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat    ...  1  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  ?  Richard  III.  i-  3. 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age.  As  't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity    ....     iii.  i. 

So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live  long iii.  i. 

I  say,  without  characters,  ^me  lives  long iiL  i. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ;  For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life      .     iii.  i. 

An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man,  I  '11  win  our  andent  right  in  France  again iii.  1. 

Peace  lives  again :  That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  amen  I v.  5. 

May  he  live  Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years! Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause Titus  Andron.x.  \. 

1  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  mjrself     ....      yulius  Ctesar^  \.  2. 

Let  him  not  die ;  For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter ii.  x. 

Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die iii.  i. 

All  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity HaptUt^  i.  2. 
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LivK.  —  So  we  *11  live,  And  piay,  and  dnf ,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh Kmg^  Ltar^  ▼.  3. 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives v.  3. 

It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment OikelU<,  u  3. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality      .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

Long  live  she  so  I  and  long  live  you  to  think  so  1 iii.  3. 

There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure  now  .  Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  i. 
LivHD.— Now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  Merry  If  rr/«,iii.  3. 

Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  ofial  ? iii.  5. 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? v.  5. 

O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words Lovt^s  L.  Loxt^  v.  1. 

You  have  lived  in  desolation  here,  Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame ▼.  a. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .    Mid.  N.  Dreamt  v.  i. 

Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

Have  I  lived  thus  long  —  let  me  speak  myself,  Since  virtue  finds  no  friends — a  wife  ?  Henry  VIII.  iiL  i. 

Whiles  here  he  lived  Upon  this  naughty  earth v.  i. 

Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both ;  And  pity 't  is  you  lived  at  odds  so  long  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^  i.  a. 

Is't  possible  the  world  should  so  much  differ,  And  we  alive  that  lived ?   .    .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii  i. 

Have  I  once  lived  to  see  two  honest  men  ? v.  i. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times    .    .    ynlisis  Casar^  iii.  i. 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet.  Died  every  day  she  lived Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt :  He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man     ....      v.  8. 

Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven      .    .    .     Cymbeliney  iii.  3. 

A  nobler  sir  ne*er  lived  'Twixt  sky  and  ground v.  5. 

Livelihood.  —The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  ukes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek  .  .  AUU  Welly  i.  i. 
LivBLONG.  —  Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day  Breaks  scurril  jests    ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

There  have  sat  The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation Julius  Ctesar,  i.  1. 

The  obscure  bird  Clamoured  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth  Was  feverous  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
LivBR.  —  The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver    .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Then  shall  he  mourn,  If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver Much  Ado,  w.  i. 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine,  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk iii.  a. 

Wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart AsYouLiIuIt,\\\.i. 

To  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver Twei/tk  Nighty  iii.  a. 

If  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clo;  the  foot  of  a  flea iii.  a. 

You  do  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls     ....  a  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity iv.  3. 

I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver.  And  make  thee  rage v.  5. 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content     .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  beloved.— I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking  Ani.df*  CUo,  I  a. 

Prithee,  think  There 's  livers  out  of  Britain Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

LivBRiES.  —  The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

LivBR-VBiN.  ^This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity Love's.L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Li VBR V.  —  Show  it  now,  By  putting  on  the  destined  livery Meas.for  Meas.Kx.  ^, 

'T is  the  cunning  livery  of  hell.  The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  prenzie  guards!  .     iii.  t. 

Endure  the  livery  of  a  nun.  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed  ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion.  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun  Mer.  of  Venice^  it  r. 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here.  And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave    .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

And  to  achieve  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age a  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green.  And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a. 

The  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star Hamlet,  {.4, 

For  youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  livery  tliat  it  wears iv.  7. 

Li  VI NG.  —Then  may  I  set  the  worid  on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her  living  7\oo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1 . 

Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life.  So  stinkingly  depending  ?     .    .    .    .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her   .    Much  AdOt  ii.  1. 

I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I in.  i- 
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Living.  —  Now,  God  save  thy  life !  —  And  jroors  from  long  living ! Lave't  L.  Lost^  iL  i. 

It  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckoning v.  j. 

For  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than  your  Hon  living Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  i. 

There  u  not  one  80  young  and  so  viUanous  this  day  living As  Vou  Likt  Jt,\.  \. 

Enforce  A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road ii.  3. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  AU^s  Well,  1 1. 

There  is  no  lady  living  So  meet  for  this  great  errand Winter's  Tale^  ii.  a. 

My  will  to  give  is  living,  The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  ....  King  John^  iv.  a. 

And  my  life,  and  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power HeHty  V.  iii.  6. 

I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  .    .      3  Htnry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Wretched  lady  I  1  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living Henry  VII J.  iii.  i. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald.  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions iv.  a. 

Few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness—  A  pattern  to  all  princes  living v.  5. 

I  will  die.  And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  Death's Romeo  and  Jnliei^  iv.  5. 

My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend Timonof  Athens^y.  \. 

Here  lie  I,  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate :  Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill    .    .    .    .      v.  4. 

Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ?  —  He  lies  not  like  the  living     .    .    .     Julius  Casar^  v.  3. 

Sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living  To  whom  be  more  adheres Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time,  man Othello^  ii.  3. 

Since  she  is  living,  let  ihe  time  run  on  To  good  or  bad Cymheline^  v.  5. 

LiviNG-DBAD.  —  A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man  Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 
Load. —  All  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load.  If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse  Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Whether  I  will  or  no,  I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load iii.  7. 

Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing  ;  and  to  bear  'em.  The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load    Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Have  you  limbs  To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? ii.  3. 

Out  of  pity,  taken  A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour iii.  a. 

Should  find  respect  For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelly  To  load  a  falling  man    ....      v.  3. 

We  lay  these  honours  on  this  man,  To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads  Julius  Casar,  iv.  x. 

Take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off,  Like  to  the  empty  ass iv.  i. 

Loaf.  —  Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know Titus  Andron.W.  1. 

Loam.  —  Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay Richard II.  i.  1. 

Of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ?  .  .  .  Hamlet^  v.  t. 
Loan.  —  Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  tiroes  double  gain      .    .     .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ;  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Loath.  —  Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again Tam.  0/ the  Shrew,  Indue  2. 

I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound     . a  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

To  my  thinking  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it Julius  Casar,  \.  2. 

LoATHK.  —  But  love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  a. 

Affection,  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  b^^n  To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness    .     .    .      i  Henry  I V.  iii.  a. 

Loathed. — The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life Meas.for  Meas.m.  \. 

Loathing. — A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  thingsThe  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings  M.N.  Dream, \\.2. 

I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not,  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 
LoATHNBSS.  —  Pray  you,  look  not  sad,  Nor  make  replies  of  loathness   ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

Loaves.  —  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  .  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 
Lob.  —  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ;  I  '11  be  gone Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

And  their  poor  jades  Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 
Lobby.  —  How  in  our  voidjng  lobby  hast  thou  stood  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

LocAi„  —  Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Lock.  —  Her  sunny  locks  Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks  Which  make  such  wanton  gambols iii.  2. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks i  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 
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Lock.  —  These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  i  Htnty  VI.  ii.  5. 

Locks  fair  daylight  out,  And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night Romeo  and  yuliet,  L  i. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory.  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story     .  i.  3. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends Julius  Casar^  iv.  3. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Open,  locks,  Whoever  knocks ! iv.  i. 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part  And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end  Hamlety  i.  5. 

Good  wax,  thy  leave.     Blest  be  You  bees  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel  I    .    .     Cymbeline^  iii.  2. 

What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it  From  action  and  adventure  ? iv.  4. 

By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key  To  unbar  these  locks v.  4. 

LocKBD.  —  His  mistress  Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks    .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye,  As  jewels  in  crystal  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iL  i. 

A  jewel  locked  into  the  wofull'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth    .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

'T  is  in  my  memory  locked.  And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it Hamlet^  L  3. 

LoDB-STARS.  —  O  happy  fair !  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars Mid.  N.  Dream^  u  x. 

LoDCB.  —  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren Much  Ado,,  ii.  i. 

And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  Doth  my  name  lodge? iii.  3. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge Hamlet.,  i.  5. 

I  know  not  Where  I  did  lodge  last  night fCing  Lear,  iv.  7, 

LoDGBD. — You  shall  be  so  received  As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not.  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  t. 

Rough  and  rugged,  Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodged a  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodged  between  us Richard  1 1 1 .  \\.  i. 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down Macbeth,  iv.  z. 

Loi>GiNG.— Hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnished  walls,  Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  .     Richard  II.  i.  a. 

From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb Henry  V.  m. -j. 

Lofty.  —  His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed  .    .    .  Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Saying  our  grace  is  only  io  our  heels,  And  that  we  are  most  lofty  mnaways      .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays a  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Fair-spoken,  and  persuading :  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not   .     .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  I Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  i. 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day Hamlet,  i.  i. 

LoGGBRHBAD.  —Three  or  four  loggerheads  amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads  i  Henry  /K.  iu  4. 
Logic.  —  Balk  logic  with  acquainUnce  that  you  have,  And  practise  rhetoric     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Loins.  —  Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins  ! Julius  Casar,  ii.  x. 

LoiTBRBR.  —  Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  Dread  prince  of  plackets  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 
London.  —  This  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die 2  Henry  /  F.  ▼.  3. 

Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  I  I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  Henry  V.  iii  2. 
L<jNBLiNBSS.— Now  I  see  The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find  Your  salt  tears*  head  ^/?'*  tVelL,  i.  3. 

That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  Your  loneliness Hamlet.,  \\\.  i. 

Long. —For  Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by  Titfo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  i. 

This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it Merry  IVives,  \\.  2. 

Now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition      ....     iii.  3. 

And  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long Much  Atto^n.  i. 

Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  i. 

She  '$  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Long  live  she  so  !  and  long  live  you  to  think  so  ! Othello,  iii.  3. 

Longing.  —  More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  wom,  Than  women's  are .  Twelfth  NigtU^  ii.  4. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing,  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  wtthal Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

I  have  Immortal  longpngs  in  me Ant.  and  C^o.  r.  2. 

Longwindbd.  —  One  poor  penny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long-winded  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 
Look.— Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

His  mistress  Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks ii.  4. 

O,  know'st  thou  not  his  k>oks  are  my  soul's  food  ? ii.  7. 
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Look.  —  Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  bat  one  fair  look Two  Gtn,  of  f^erona^  v.  4. 

Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lanice  phrases,  and  yourbold-beating  oaths  Mtrry  IVivts,  n.  2. 
His  company  most  do  his  minions  grace,  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look  Com.  o/Errors^  ii.  1. 

My  decayed  fair  A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair ii.  i. 

Know  my  aspect.  And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks ii.  a. 

So  you  walk  softly  and  look  sweetly  and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk .    .    Muck  Ado^  ii.  1. 

Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a  beard iii.  2. 

Methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do iii.  4. 

Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not  like  thy  look,  I  promise  thee iv.  a. 

While  truth  the  while  Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look Lovers  L.  Lost/\.  t. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun,  That  will  not  be  deep>searched  with  saucy  looks  .  .  .  i.  1. 
Counterfeit  sad  looks,  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back    .     .    .    Mid.  N.  Dreatriy  iii.  2. 

0  wise  and  upright  judge  I    How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I     Mer.  0/  l^enice,  iv.  i. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold v.  1. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty As  You  Like  lU  ii-  3. 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes ! v.  2. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks,  Shall  win  my  love  .    .    .   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

So  bedazzled  with  the  sun  That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green iv.  5. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  &ir  looks,  and  true  obedience v.  2. 

It  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily ;  marry, 'i  is  a  withered  pear All^t  Well^i.  i. 

It  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices iii.  4. 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy.  —  No  more  than  he  that  threats    ....  King  Johtiy  iii.  i. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me.  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words iii.  4. 

He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart iv.  i. 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

A  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.  —  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of iii.  a. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone  a  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 
Every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before.  Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 
If  thou  canst  outface  roe  with  thy  looks :  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 
What  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ?  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1. 

Good  fortune  bids  us  pause,  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks ii.  6. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty ;  Her  words  do  show  her  wit iii.  2. 

And  I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all,  But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks   .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble i.  4> 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ;  O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer,  Come  thou  on  my  side  i.  4. 
Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks,  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast .  .  .  iii.  4. 
Why  look  you  so  sad  ?  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks v.  3. 

1  read  in  s  looks  Matter  against  me;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII,  i.  i. 
She  looked  jrestemight  fairer  than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else  .  .  TroL  and  Crest,  i.  i. 
And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  I    O  admirable  youth  !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty  .    .  i.  2. 

Neither  gave  to  me  Good  word  nor  look :  what,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? iii.  3. 

I II  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move :  But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  3. 
Now  Romeo  b  beloved  and  loves  again.  Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks   ....     ii.  Prol. 

Meagre  were  his  looks.  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones v.  i. 

Be  not  deceived :  if  I  have  veiled  my  look Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

Yond  Cassins  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ;  He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous   .    .  i.  a. 

An  I  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er  look  you  i'  the  face  again i.  a. 

Look  fresh  and  merrily ;  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ii.  1. 

If  yoo  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time.  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

To  beguile  the  time.  Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye i.  5' 

Look  lik    the  innocent  flower.  But  be  the  serpent  under  't i.  5. 

Only  look  up  clear ;  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear :  Leave  all  the  rest  to  me i.  5. 

Sleek  o'e  your  rugged  looks ;  Be  bright  and  jovial iii.  2. 

A  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil iii.  4- 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream4aced  loon !    Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?  .    .      v.  3. 
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Look. —Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shan  not  look  apon  his  like  again Ham2tt^\.t, 

With  a  hx>k  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell ii.  i. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks U.  a. 

Look  you  lay  home  to  him :  Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with    .    .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers     .    .     iii.  4. 

Look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals  away  !    My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ! iii.  4. 

Do  you  bandy  looks  v^-ith  me,  you  rascal  ? A'm^Z^or,  i.  4. 

Look  with  thine  ears :  see  how  youd  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief tv.  6. 

When  we  shall  meet  at  compt.  This  look  of  thine  will  hull  my  soul  from  heaven   .    .    .  Othello^  v.  a. 

Pray  you,  look  not  sad.  Nor  make  replies  of  loathness Ant,  imdClto.vix.  w. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks.  .  CymbeliHt^  v.  5. 
Looked.  —  She  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against Merry  IVtvet^  ii.  a. 

Looked  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  sad  or  merrily  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  vt.  %, 

I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her.     Is  she  not  a  modest  3roung  lady?     .    .    .      Much  AcUy'x.  i. 

This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  ever  I  heard Lox}^s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  x. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days As  You  Like  It,  iu  7. 

Your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met  but  they  looked v.  2. 

No  sooner  looked  but  they  loved,  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed v.  3. 

This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balked Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands     Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands Richard  III.  m.  $. 

You  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked  for  and  sought  for Romeo  and  Juiiet,  i.  5. 

Looked  he  frowningly  ?  —  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  .....  Hamlet y  i.  3. 
Looker.  —  My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vieniu  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 
Looking. — With  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and  after Hamlet,  \y.  ^ 

I  'II  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move :  But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye  Romeo  and  ytdiet,  L  3. 
Looking-glass.  —  But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass      .    .    .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Making  practised  smiles,  As  in  a  looking-glass Winter^s  Tale.,  i  2. 

That  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks.  Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  Richard  I II.  L  i. 

I  Ml  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass,  And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors i.  2. 

Loon.  —  The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  I Macbeth,  ▼.  3. 

\joov.  —  So  prove  it  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Looped.— Your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides.  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  K.  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Loose.  —  To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose Love*s  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul.  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  a£Fairs  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Lop.  —  I  *11  lop  a  member  o£F,  and  give  it  you  In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit    ...  1  Henry  VI.  ▼.  3. 

We  take  From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o*  the  timber Henry  VIII.  L  2. 

Lord.  —  Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

Dan  Cupid;  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms Love's  L.  Lost,  m.  \. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper.  Thy  head,  thy  sovereign   .     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ▼.  2. 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside Kingy^sH,\.\, 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  L<»rd's  anointed  Richard  HI.  iv.  4. 

Expressly  pro/es  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne Romeo  and  ynliet,  r.  \. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple  ....  Macbeth,  it  3. 
Lose.  —  I  will  go  lose  myself  And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  dty    .    .      Com.  of  Errors,  i  2. 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  mith  much  care Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Loses.  —  We  *ll  talk  with  them  too,  Who  loses  and  who  wins ICing  Lear,  ▼.  3. 

LosBTH  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides  1  Henry  IV.uL  i. 
Losing.  —  Blasting  in  the  bud.  Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  L  i. 
Loss.  —  For  our  escape  Is  much  beyond  our  loss Temfest,  ii.  i. 

I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loved Com.  of  Errors^  i  i. 

Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ;  Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played  Kisig  John,  iii.  i. 

Had  you  such  a  loss  as  I,  I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do iii.  4. 

The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold Richard  II.  \\\.  %. 

Why,  *t  was  my  care ;  And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? iii.  2. 
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Loss.  —  My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ;  Your  care  is  gain  of  care  .    .    .  Richard  11.  vr,  i. 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss  On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ?  .    .    .    .      Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

Wise  men  ne*cr  sit  and  wail  their  loss  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms  3  Henry  VL  v.  4. 

And  loss  assume  all  reason  Without  revolt Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss Romee  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  friend  Which  you  weep  for iii.  5. 

Feeling  so  the  loss,  I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend iii.  S* 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace  ....  Cymbelinty  iL  3. 
Losses.  —  A  fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns Much  Adc,  iv.  3. 

I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  i. 

Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation iii.  i. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back iv.  i. 

How  mightily  sometimes  we  make  us  comforts  of  our  losses  1 AWs  lVell,'vi.  's* 

For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure Julhu  Casar^  iv.  3. 

Lost.  —  Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth,  That  which  I  owe  is  lost     ....  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear AU^s  Welly  y.%. 

Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of  .    .    .   Winter's  TaUy  v.  2. 

What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ?    All  days  of  glory,  joy  and  happiness     King  John^  iii.  4. 

Be  not  lost  So  poorly  in  your  thoughts Macbeth^  ii.  2. 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  affair iii.  3- 

Lot.  —  However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot Richard  II.  i.  3. 

It  is  lots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears Coriolanusy  v.  3. 

Lottery.  — The  lottery  of  my  destiny  Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  i. 
Louvre.  —  An  English  courtier  may  be  wise.  And  never  see  the  Louvre  ....  Henry  VIII.  L  3. 
Love.  —  All  thy  vexations  Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Affection  chains  thy  tender  days  To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love  Tw0  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  i. 

Since  thou  lovest,  love  still  and  thrive  therein,  Even  as  I  would  when  I  to  love  begin  .    .    .    .  i.  1. 

And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success  ?    Upon  some  book  I  love  I  '11  pray  for  thee   .    .    .    .  i.  i. 

On  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love:  How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont i.  i. 

That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ;  For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love L  1. 

You  are  over  boots  in  love,  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont i.  i. 

To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans  ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs i.  i. 

Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you L  i. 

So  eating  love  Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all i.  i. 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit  Is  turned  to  folly i.  i. 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  Of  thy  success  in  love  and  what  news  else .  i.  1. 

He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love :  He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more L  1. 

I  leave  myself,  my  friends  and  all.  for  love i.  z. 

Now  we  are  alone,  Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ?..... i.  2. 

His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small i.  2. 

They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love.  —  O,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love    i.  2. 

To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate La. 

Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love  That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse  I  .    .    .  i.  2. 

Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life !     Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart i.  3. 

Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn i.  3. 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  I i.  3. 

If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her.  —  Why  ?  —  Because  Love  is  blind ii.  i. 

1  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love ii.  i. 

Though  the  chameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals      iL  i. 

Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes.  —  They  say  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all ii.  4. 

Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink ii.  4. 

My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ;  I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse     ....      ii.  4. 

That  life  is  altered  now :  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  Love ii.  4. 

In  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love,  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes     ...      ii.  4. 

Love 's  a  mighty  lord  And  hath  so  humbled  me  as  I  confess iL  4. 
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LovB.  —  I  break  my  fe»t,  dine,  rap,  and  sleep,  Upon  the  Tery  naked  name  of  love  Two  Gtn.  o/Ver,  U.  4. 

O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises ii.  4. 

Except  not  any ;  Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love ii.  4. 

I  must  after,  For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy iL  4. 

The  remembrance  of  my  former  love  Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten ii.  4. 

She  is  fair;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love— That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  b  thawed    ...  ii.  4. 

I  love  his  lady  too  too  much,  And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little ii.  4. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will;  If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill ii.  4, 

I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  in  love ii.  5. 

Love  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  forswear ii.  6. 

0  sweet-suggesting  Love,  if  thou  hast  sinned,  Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it!  .  iL  6. 

1  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend,  For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself iL  6. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift ii.  6. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love.  Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow    .      ii.  7. 

As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words ii.  7. 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love ii.  7. 

His  oaths  are  oracles.  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate iL  7. 

Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by iii.  i. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice iii.  a. 

You  are  already  Love's  firm  votary.  And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind  ....     iiL  2. 

You  know  that  love  Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go iv.  a. 

*T  is  pity  love  should  be  so  contrary ;  And  thinking  on  it  makes  roe  cry,  *  Alas  I '     .    .     .    .      iv.  4. 

Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! iv.  4. 

How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear!     Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile     ...      v.  4. 

It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love Merry  fVives^  L  i. 

But  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  b^inning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it L  i. 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor     ....      ii.  i. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  subsunce  love  pursues ii.  2. 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ;  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold     .      v.  5. 

I  love  the  people,  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes Meas./or  Meeu.  i.  i. 

Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love  Can  pierce  a  complete  bostrni i.  3. 

To  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself iii.  z. 

Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  dearer  love iii.  2. 

Sealsof  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain iv.  i. 

Ere  I  learn  love,  I '11  practise  to  obey Com.  0/ Errors^  W,  x» 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love,  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours iL  a. 

Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot iii.  2. 

Do  it  by  stealth ;  Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness iiL  2. 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! iiL  2. 

Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life iii.  a. 

Belike  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long iv.  x. 

I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with  love Much  Adoy  L  i. 

With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my  lord,  not  with  love L  r. 

Prove  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking i.  t. 

Had  a  rougher  task  in  hand  Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love L  i. 

How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love,  That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  I L  t. 

'    Speak  low.  if  you  speak  love ii.  1 . 

:    Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love ii.  i. 

Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues iL  i. 

Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites iL  i. 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love     ....  iL  3. 

Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love ii.  3. 

I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster .  iL  3. 

That  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection  ;  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought ii.  3. 

I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her ii*  3* 

I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her iL  3* 

She  cannot  love,  Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection iiL  i. 
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Low. —  My  kindness  shall  incite  thee  To  bind  oar  loves  ap  in  a  holy  band    .    .    .    Much  Ado^  iii.  i. 

That  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love iii.  4> 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love iv.  i. 

For  thee  I  'U  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love.  And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang      ...     iv.  i. 

Then  shall  he  moum,  If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver iv.  i. 

Though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love iv.  i. 

I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you :  is  not  that  strange  ? iv.  i. 

I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart  that  none  is  left  to  protest iv.  i. 

If  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly v.  i. 

If  ]rour  love  Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention v.  i. 

The  god  of  love,  That  sits  above.  And  knows  me,  and  knows  me v.  2. 

Forwhichof  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me? v.  3. 

For  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? ▼.  a. 

Suflfer  love !  a  good  epithet  I    I  do  suffer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will    ...      v.  2. 

For  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates v.  2. 

Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.    There  will  I  leave  you v.  2. 

Comfort  me,  boy :  what  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? Lovers  L.  Lost^'ui* 

My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red i.  2. 

•  Sing,  boy  ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love i.  2. 

Love  is  a  familiar ;  Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love i.  2. 

A  well-accomplished  youth.  Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved ii.  i. 

Through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love iii.  i. 

Through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love iii.  t. 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady  and  some  Joan iii.  i. 

If  love  makes  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love? iv.  a. 

By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax iv.  3. 

O,  but  her  eye, — by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her iv.  3. 

By  heaven,  I  do  love :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  be  melancholy iv.  3. 

Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit iv.  3. 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May,  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair iv.  3. 

Something  else  more  plain.  That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain iv.  3. 

Thy  love  is  for  fi^m  charity,  That  in  love's  grief  desirest  society iv.  3. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?    Or  groan  for  love  ? iv.  3. 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! iv.  3. 

By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony iv.  3. 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes.  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain iv.  3. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails     .    .    .     iv.  3. 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste iv.  3. 

Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides?  .     . iv.  3. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs   .    .     .     iv.  3. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love.  Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men    .     iv.  3. 

Charity  itself  fulfils  the  law,  And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? iv.  3. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper v.  2. 

Love  doth  approach  disguised.  Armed  in  arguments v.  2. 

Though  the  mourning  brow  of  pr(^eny  Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love v.  2. 

Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it v.  2. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains.  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain v.  2. 

If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  .    .      ▼.  2. 

At  her  window  sung  With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth i.  t. 

O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes i.  i. 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts  and  dreams  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears i.  i. 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves.  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves i.  i. 

The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me.  —  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me  .    .    .    .  i.  i. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity.  Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity i.  i. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind    i.  t. 

Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste  ;  Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste  .    .    .  i.  t. 
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Love.  —Therefore  U  Love  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled   Bfid,  N.  Drtam,  L  i. 
As  waggish  boys  id  game  themselves  forswear,  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured  every  where  .    .    .  1 1. 

Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida il  1. 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape.  She  sliall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love il  i- 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love,  —  And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me  ?  .  .  5.,  i. 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ;  We  should  be  wooed,  and  were  not  made  to  woo .  il  l 
Take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence  1  Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference      .    .     il  z- 

Where  I  overlook  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book il  2. 

To  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days nl  1. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear  .  iil  s. 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder,  To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ?   .     iil  x 

So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate,  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloveid iil  3. 

You  juggler  !  you  canker-blossom  I  You  thief  of  love  I iil  3- 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  ofl  made  sport iil  s- 

Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it iv.  i. 

Joy*  gentle  friends  I  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts  I v.  l 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity  In  least  speak  most v.  l 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes  .    .  Mtr.  0/  VeniUn  I  x. 

Spend  but  time  To  wind  about  my  love  with  circunuitance 1 1- 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him I  z. 

Let  us  make  incision  for  your  love,  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest ii  i- 

I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me :  But  yet  I  '11  go  in  bate n.  $• 

Ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made n.  6. 

Love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit il  & 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love il  S. 

Employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love il  8- 

I  have  not  seen  So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love ii-  9- 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love,  Than  young  Alcides iil  >• 

Touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love iv.  i- 

Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? .  As  You  Like  It,  ux. 

Love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety la. 

The  love  Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one I  3. 

But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine  —  As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so il  4- 

As  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly il  4- 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun il  5- 

Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  Limped  in  pure  love ii-  7- 

The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love iil  s- 

He  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him iil  s. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip    ...     iil  a 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love iii.4 

Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible  That  love's  keen  arrows  make iii. 

Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me.  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine iiu 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace iii. 

Would  have  gone  near  To  fall  in  love  with  him iii. 

For  my  part,  I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not iil 

He  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love nk 

My  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  I iv.^ 

I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake in 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love  and  they  will  together vk 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime  In  spring  time ....*....      yi 

Is  it  possible  That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? Tarn.  0/tJkt  SAremr,  u 

While  idly  I  stood,  looking  on,  I  fouhd  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness i 

Peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life,  And  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy n 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience vk 

Love  all,  trust  a  few,  Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy  .    .....     AWt  IVe^'^ 

*T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it 
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LovB.  —  The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Most  die  for  lore AH^m  tf^ellf  i.  i. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high,  That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ?  i.  i. 
The  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth,  Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  .  .  .  L  3. 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  I  .  .  iL  3. 
If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ;  Give  me  excess  of  it Twtl/tk  Night,  L  i. 

0  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou i.  x. 

With  adorations,  fertile  tears.  With  groans  that  thunder  love i.  5. 

It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  Where  Love  is  throned ii.  4. 

Let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself,  Or  thy  afiiection  cannot  hold  the  bent ii.  4. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love.  Like  the  old  age ii.  4. 

My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ii.  4. 

Alas,  their  love  may  be  called  appetite,  No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate ii.  4- 

She  never  told  her  love,  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  f  the  bud.  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ii-  4. 
For  still  we  prove  Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love ii.  4. 

1  pity  you.  —  That 's  a  degree  to  love.  —  No,  not  a  griie iii.  i. 

Love  sought  is.  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better iil  i. 

His  love  dares  yet  do  more  Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will fii.  4. 

After  him  I  love  More  than  I  love  those  eyes,  more  than  my  life v.  x. 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love,  Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands v.  i. 

Besides  you  know  Prosperity 's  the  very  bond  of  love Winttr^sTaUy'vi.  ^ 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand,  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  King  Johti^  ii.  i. 

Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  lov^  Sticking  tc^ether  in  calamity iii.  4. 

You  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love,  And  call  it  cunning -   .    .    .    .      iv.  i. 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ?  Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ?  Richard  II.  i.  a. 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave :  Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have      .    .      ii.  i. 

As  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love.  It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense ii.  3. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love.  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands iv.  i. 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence :  Forget  to  pity  him v.  3. 

He  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

With  blood  he  sealed  A  tesUment  of  noble-ending  love Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  *  I  love  you ' v.  a. 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love ' ▼.  a. 

I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love      . 1  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love  Than  this  kind  kiss 2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

This  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
This  word  *  love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine,  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another     ...      v.  6. 

As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you,  My  heart  dropped  love Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee iii.  2. 

l*he  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul Troi.  and  Cress,  m.  1. 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  morel    For,  O,  love's  bow  Shoots  buck  and  doe  ....     iii.  i. 

In  love,  i*  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose iii.  i. 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth iv.  5. 

Here 's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love Romeo  and  yuliet^  \.  x. 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  tl>e  fume  of  sighs i.  i. 

In  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  armed.  From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unbanned  .  .  i.  i. 
My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate !    Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late!      .    .  i.  5. 

Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me.  That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy i.  5. 

Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.  And  what  love  can  do  that  dares  love  attempt ii.  2. 

O  gentle  Romeo,  If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ii.  2. 

This  bud  f  f  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath,  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower ii.  2. 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea,  My  love  as  deep ii.  2. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books ii.  a. 

Love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so :  Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow ii.  6. 

My  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth  ......      ii.  6. 

If  love  be  blind.  It  best  agrees  with  night.    Come,  civil  night iii.  2. 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty iii.  2. 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love.  But  not  possessed  it iii.  a. 
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LovB  give  me  strength  I  and  strength  shall  help  afibrd R^meo  and  yvlUt^  !▼.  i. 

Gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might,  Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty iv.  3. 

How  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed,  When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  I v.  z. 

I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have  Julius  Cttsar^  i.  a. 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you,  Be  any  further  moved i.  2. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love iii.  1. 

There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune  :  honour  for  his  valour iiL  2. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay.  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony iv.  3. 

Hated  by  one  he  loves :  braved  by  his  brother ;  Checked  like  a  bondman iv.  3. 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be iv.  3. 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble.  Which  still  we  thank  as  love    .    .      Macbeihy  i.  6. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know  How  tender  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me i.  7. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason ii.  3. 

Who  could  refrain,  That  had  a  heart  to  love? ii.  3. 

Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do.  Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you iii.  5. 

All  is  the  fear  and  nothing  is  the  love ;  As  little  is  the  wisdom iv.  2. 

Wi1Pe  and  child.  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love iv.  3. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends    ...      v.  3. 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love Hamht^  i.  5. 

So,  gentlemen,  With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you i.  5. 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you    .    .    .  i.  $• 

Thb  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself ii.  i. 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ;  Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ;  But  never  doubt  I  love    ....      ii.  a. 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  sufiered  much  extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this ii.  2. 

By  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love ii.  a. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay,  The  insolence  of  office iii.  i. 

The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief  Sprung  from  neglected  love iii.  t. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poey  of  a  ring  ? —  *T  is  brief,  my  lord.  — As  woman's  love      .     .    .     iii.  2. 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity  ;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity iii.  2. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ;  And  as  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  is  so    .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear iii.  2. 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  2. 

'T  is  not  strange  That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change iii.  2. 

'T  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove,  Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love  ....     iii.  3. 

Takes  off  the  rose  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love iii.  4. 

Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  *t  is  fine.  It  sends  some  instance  of  itself iv.  5. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  Methought  it  was  very  sweet v.  z. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum    ...      v.  i. 

They  did  make  love  to  this  employment ;  They  are  not  near  my  conscience v.  2. 

I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love.  And  will  not  wrong  it v.  3. 

I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter ;  Dearer  than  eyesight      .     .    .     King  Lear^  i.  t. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you     .  i.  i. 

I  am  sure,  my  love  's  More  richer  than  my  tongue i.  i. 

Whose  hand  must  take  my  plight  shall  carry  Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty  .    .  i   i. 

May  your  deeds  approve.  That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love i   1. 

Love  's  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand  Aloof  from  the  entire  point  .     .    .  i.  t. 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love,  I  shall  not  be  his  wife i.  t. 

Love  cools,  friendship  feills  off,  brothers  divide :  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord      .    .  i.  3. 
Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  .    .    .    .  i.  4. 

Not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end ptkello,  i.  i. 

I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love.  Which  is  indeed  but  sign i.  1. 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love i.  3. 

To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on  I    It  is  a  judgement  maimed  and  most  imperfect  I  3. 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction,  To  spend  with  thee I  3. 

I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself L  3. 

Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen i.  3. 

I  uke  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion i.  3* 
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LovB.  —  Our  loves  tnd  comforts  should  increase,  Even  as  our  days  do  grow  ,    .    .    .      OUuUc^  ii.  i. 

This  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before ii.  3. 

I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and  honest  kindness ii.  3. 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love,  That  she  nnay  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list ....      ii.  3. 

I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not,  Chaos  is  come  again iii.  3. 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  I  iii.  3. 

Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love  For  others'  uses iii.  3. 

In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,  '  Sweet  Desdcmona,  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves '   .    .    .     iii.  3. 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven iii.  3. 

There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  x. 

The  ebbed  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love.  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked i.  4. 

llie  April  *s  in  her  eyes:  it  is  love's  spring.  And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on     ...    .     iii.  2. 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks  Best  to  preserve  it iii.  4. 

Our  £iults  Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love  Can  equally  move  with  them iii.  4. 

The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown.  Is  often  left  unloved iii.  6. 

As  thereto  sworn  by  your  command.  Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey v.  a. 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing.  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense    Cymbeline^  iii.  2. 

Take  it,  and  hit  The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart iii.  4. 

I  have  heard  you  say,  Love's  reason 's  without  reason iv.  a. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act Pericles,  i.  i. 

LovK-CAUSK.— There  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause  As  Y.  L.  It^  iv.  i. 
Loved.  —  It  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted Much  Adc,\.  i. 

But  mine  and  mine  I  loved  and  mine  I  praised  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on iv.  1. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .    MUL  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her !  —  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now    As  Ycu  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? iii.  5. 

No  sooner  looked  but  they  loved,  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed v.  a. 

I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself  Till  now King  Johny  u.  i. 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies Corioianus,  L  9. 

Not  that  I  loved  Csesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more Julius  Casar,  iii.  3. 

He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude.  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes  HamleU  iv.  3. 

Her  &ther  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me ;  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life      .     .    .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  loo  well ;  Of  one  not  easily  jealous v.  a. 

LovB-DiscouRSB.  —  I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

LovB-coDS.— Is  no  longer  an  archer:  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods  Much  A  do,  ii.  i. 

LovB-iN-iDLBNBSs.  —  Maideus  call  it  love-in-idleness Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

LovKLiNBss  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties Othello,  ii.  i. 

LovB-MONGBR.  —  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger  and  speakest  skilfully  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 
LovB-PRATB.  —  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate  .  .  .  As  You  Like  ft,  iv.  1. 
LovBR. — Alas  I  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb Two  Gen.  0/ f^erona,  n.  2. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that,  And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts .    .     iii.  i. 

Lovers  break  not  hoars.  Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time v.  1. 

Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gate  an  eagle  blind ;  A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound iv.  3. 

We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so,  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so  .    .    .      v.  2. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains,  Such  shaping  fantasies   .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact v.  i. 

The  lover,  all  as  frantic.  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt v.  i. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve :  Lovers,  to  bed ;  't  is  almost  fairy  time  ...      v.  1. 

It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock      .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ii.  6. 

As  true  a  lover  As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers ii.  4. 

And  then  the  lover,  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow     ii.  7. 

It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover iii.  a 

The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry iii.  3' 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster iiL  4 
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LovTO.— The  right  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.    . As  Von  Like  li^m.  4. 

It  was  a  lover  and  bis  lass,  With  a  hey,and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino v.  3. 

Hey  ding  a  ding,  ding :  Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring v.  3. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  ntan's  son  doth  know Twelfth  Nigki,  iL  3. 

For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,  Unstaid  and  skittish ii.  4. 

Full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. — Anda  true  lover  of  the  holy  church Henry  y.i.t. 

Since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover,  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days     ....  Richard  I  IL  L  x. 

They  say  all  lovers  swear  more  performance  than  ihey  are  able     ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover,  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover  Rom.  &*  Jtd,  L  3. 

You  are  a  lover ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings,  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound   .    .    .    .  i.  4. 

In  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night  Through  lovers'  brains L  4, 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ii.  Prol. 

Thou  mayst  prove  false  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries,  They  say,  Jove  laughs ii.  2. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  1     .    .      ii.  2. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air ii.  6w 

Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites  By  their  own  beauties iii.  2. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent    .    .    .    Julius  Casar^  iii.  3. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace     .     .     Hamlet^  iL  3. 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch,  Which  hurts,  and  is  desired  .  .  .  A  pU.  and  Cleo.  v.  %. 
LovE-RHYMBS.  — Dan  Cupid  ;  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms    .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  x. 

LovB-sHAKBD.  —  I  am  he  that  issolove-shaked As  Y<m  Like  Ity\\\.  %, 

LovB-soNG.  —  To  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-redbreast Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  x. 

He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids Jointer's  TaJe^  iv.  4. 

Shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song R omeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  ^ 

LovBST.  —  Since  thou  lovest,  love  still  and  thrive  therein Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i,  i. 

I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee As  You  Like  It^'x.  a. 

Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me  I \  Henry  IV.vl  ^ 

LovH-THOUGHTS  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers Twelfth  Nighty  i.  x. 

LovB-TOKENs.  — Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes,  And  interchanged  love-tokens  ^^^<^ ^'  ^^^^J^\^  »• 
Loving.  — I  fit  proves  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps •    Mt*ck  Adc.m,  x. 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving? Love  s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Now  prove  Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn •    *    *    *      \X''' 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly •    •    •      Aslou  Ltfce  It,  11.  7. 

I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam.  -  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fa«r  rep.y      .    .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

So  loving  to  my  mother  That  he  might  notbetcem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  ro"Shly  >•  »• 

He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes,  Evades  them •  Othello^  1.  x. 

Low.  -  And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  With  foreheads  vUlanous  low .    .    .   Tempest,  iv.  x. 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor Merry  Ik  tves,  \.  i. 

He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.  Both  young  and  old .    .      u.  x. 

Little  have  you  to  say  When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low  .    .    .     Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Melhinks  she 's  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise ^luch  Ad4>,\^\. 

Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love "•  '• 

If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling.  Some  of  us  would  lie  low     .........      v.  1. 

How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words Love  s  L.  Lost,  \.  x. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven  :  God  grant  us  patience  I j*  x-*  r^    *    *  ^  ' 

0  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low Mid.  ^ .  Dream,  ^,  x^ 

1  am  not  yet  so  low  But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes "J* -• 

Nothing  but  '  low'  and  *  little ' !     Why  wll  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? ui.  2- 

Shalllbendlow,  andinabondnuin'skey? .•    •    *.    *  ^^^r.  qf  Venice y  I  l. 

My  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  esUte  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit liu  2. 

The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike lVinttr»s  TaU,  y.  x. 

Would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me  King  John,  u.  1. 

Now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  fool  of  the  ladder x  Henry  IV. '\.%. 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down  I   Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown     .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  \\\.  x, 
I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me      .3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

I  hope  it  is  not  so  low  with  him  as  he  made  it  seem Timon  of  Athens,  \n.t. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  cxcclleot  thing  in  woman  ....    King  Lear,  v.  3. 
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Lowest. —A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound Love's  L.  Losi/vr.  %. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  A  Wsl^'eU^xxi. 

The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune  Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear  K,  Lear^  iv.  1 . 
LowLiNBSS  is  young  ambition's  ladder,  Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  yulitts  Ceesar^  iL  1. 
Lowly.  —  I  wHl  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught /l//'j  WW/,  ii.  a. 

*T  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content  .  .  .  Henry  VIU,  ii.  3. 
LowNESS.  —  Dodge  And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness Ant.  and  CUo.vLw. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters  King  Lear,  in.  4. 
Low-spirited. — That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth      .    .   Love's  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

Low-voiCBD.  —  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low-voiced Ant.  and  CUo,  iii.  j. 

Loyal.  —  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,  So  long  as  I  am  loyal   ...  a  Henry  VL  ii.  4. 

Thou  art  come  too  soon,  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art iii.  i. 

Temperate  and  furious.  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Loyalty.  —  And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty  I Mid.  X.  Dream^  ii.  3. 

Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee,  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty   As  Yon  Like  li^  ii.  3. 

As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat.  Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty  .    .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

In  thy  face  I  see  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty 2  Henry  VL  iii.  i. 

Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks  The  sides  of  loyalty Henry  VIU.  \.  %, 

The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe.  In  doing  it,  pays  itself Macbeth,  \.  ^ 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore King  Lear,,  iii.  5. 

Ludbbr.  —  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be Two  Gen.  of  Verona,,  ii.  5. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  i. 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry KingLear^i.^ 

Lucifer.  —  Nothing ^s  so  black ;  Thou  art  more  deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer   King  yohn^  iv.  3. 

His  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms    3  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  when  he  fells,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again Henry  VIU.  iii.  3. 

Luck.  —  As  good  luck  would  luve  it Merry  Wives^  iii.  5. 

I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers v.  i. 

I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage   .    Com,  of  Errors^  iii  a. 

No  revenge ;  nor  no  ill  luck  siirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders      .     .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings Richard  II L  iv.  4. 

As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning.  Bade  him  win  all Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

Of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee 'gainst  the  odds Ant.  and  Cleo.xx.  i. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck  ! Cymbeline,  ii.  i 

Lucky. — Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  a  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

When  mine  hours  Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives  Of  me  .     .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo,  iiu  13. 

Luggage. — What  do  you  mean.  To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage? Tempest^W,  \, 

Lugged.  —  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear i  Henry  I V.  \.  a. 

Lullaby.  —  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come  again Twelfth  Nighty  v.  x. 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more :  thou  'rt  like  to  have  A  lullaby  too  rough  .     .  Winter'' s  Tate^  iii.  3. 

Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep  ....  Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 
Lump. — And  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted      ....   All's  tVel/^ixx.  6, 

This  lump  of  clay,  Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape! 2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree  ...  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  I Richard  III.  i.  3. 

All  men's  honours  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Lumpish.  —  She  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy TwoGen.ofVeronay'xxx.t. 

Lunatic. — Why,  this  is  lunatics!  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog  I Merry  Wives,  xv.  a. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact    .    .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool.  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege .    Richard  II.  xx.  \. 

LuNBS.  —  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

Yea,  watch  His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows Troi.  and  Cress.  \x.  Z' 

Lungs.  —  Gentlemen,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs      .......     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling Love's  L.  Lost,  iii  i. 

Thou  but  offend' St  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

My  lutigs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer As  You  Like  It,  il  ^. 
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Limes.  —  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  I z  Htnry  I V,  y,  %. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe Trot.  a$td  Cress,  iv.  5. 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere HamUt^  \\.  a. 

LuPBRCAL.  —  It  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal Julius  Ctfsar,  i.  i. 

Lush.  —  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !  how  green  1 Tempest^  iL  1. 

Lust.  — Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease  ....    Merry  IVtves^  it  i. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  !  Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  I v.  5. 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire,  Kindled  with  unchaste  desire ▼.  5. 

So  lust  doth  play  With  what  it  loathes  for  that  which  is  away A/i*s  IVeU^br.  4. 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root  Than  summer-seeming  lust      .    .    .   MacbetM,  iv.  3. 

It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  permission  of  the  will OtMeliOf\.i. 

LusTiHOOD.  — His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood Muck  Adc^^v.  i. 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Lustre.  —  A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

If  you  can  bring  Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye H-'inUr's  TaU^  iii.  2. 

It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,  A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise        i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

There  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base.  That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes  .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show,  Shall  show  the  better TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek.  Pleads  your  fair  usage iv.  4. 

You  have  added  worth  unto' t  and  lustre TimonofAtkenSyX.  2. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre Julius  CtesoTt  L  2. 

Out,  vile  jelly !     Where  is  thy  lustre  now?    All  dark  and  comfortless      .    .    .    .  King  Lear ^vL  ^. 

He  beats  thee  Against  the  odds:  thy  lustre  thickens^  When  he  shines  by.  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.xL  i. 
Lusty.  —  A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe,  Lusty  and  like  to  live Winter's  Tale,  iL  2. 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath Richard  II.  i.  3. 

LuTB.  —  As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  ApoUo*8  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  ....  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
LuTB-STRiNG.  —  Which  is  now  crept  into  a  lute-string  and  now  governed  by  stops     Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Lutheran.  —  Yet  I  know  her  for  A  spleeny  Lutheran Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.  Sudden,  malicious Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Lying.  —  And  this  is  true ;  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying Merry  IVives,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  .     Airs  fVeU,  i.  i. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  Than  lying Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Let  me  have  no  lying :  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down :  come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  t. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying  I v.  4. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  I]ring  I 2  Henry  IV.  iiL  2. 

"T  is  as  easy  as  lying Hamlet,  iii.  a. 


M. 

Mas.  —  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Macbeth. —All  hail,  Macbeth  I  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor! Macbeth,  \.  %, 

Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater.     Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier i.  3. 

I  heard  a  voice  cr}',  '  Sleep  no  more !     Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,'  the  innocent  sleep    .    .      ii.  2. 

Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ii.  2. 

Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware  Macduff!  BeA-are  the  thane  of  Fife iv.  i. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth  ....  iv.  i. 
Macduff.  —  Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough  ! '  ...  v.  8. 
Macb.  —  The  sceptre  and  the  ball.  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
M  ACBDON.  —  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth    .     iv.  7. 

Machiavbi.  —Am  I  politic.^  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel? Merry  Wives,  iiL  i. 

Machination.  —  Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end.  And  machination  ceases  King  Lear,  ▼.  i. 
Machine. — Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine  it  to  him  ....    Hamlet,  iL  a. 
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Mackbrbl.  —  You  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel 1  Htnry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Maculate.  —  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  sudi  colours  Lovt^sL.  Lost,  i.  a. 
Macula TiON.— Throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself, That  there's  00  maculation  in  thy  heart  Tr.&*Cr.  iv.4. 
Mao.  —  Not  a  soul  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation       Tem^sty  i.  a. 

He  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing  into  the  water Merry  IVives,  iv.  i. 

This  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog ! iv.  a. 

Many  that  are  not  mad  Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason Mtas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Wast  thou  mad.  That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  a. 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold iii.  i. 

What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ?  —  Not  mad,  but  mated iii.  2. 

But  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me iv.  4. 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  ...      v.  i. 

In  food,  in  sport  and  life-preserving  rest  To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast   ...      v.  i. 

Provoked  with  raging  ire.  Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad v.  i. 

I  think  you  are  all  mated  or  stark  mad v.  1. 

He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad  .    .    .      Much  Ado,\.  i. 

If  they  were  but  a  week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad ii.  i. 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad Mid.  N.  Drtam,  iii.  a. 

That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward 7am.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

That,  being  mad  herself,  she  *s  nudly  mated iii.  a. 

If  you  be  not  mad,  begone;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief Twelfth  Night,  \.  i. 

I  am  as  mad  as  he,  If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be iii.  4. 

I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream ;  Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep iv.  t. 

I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question iv.  2. 

Then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool iv.  2. 

O,  think  what  they  have  done,  And  then  run  mad  indeed,  stark  mad  I     .    .    .  IVintet's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Mad  world !  mad  kings  1  mad  composition  ! King  yohn,  ii.  1. 

Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so ;  I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine iii.  4. 

I  am  not  mad :  I  would  to  heaven  I  were  !  For  then,  't  is  like  I  should  forget  myself   .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad,  And  thou  shalt  be  canonized iii.  4. 

Being  not  mad  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason    .......     iii.  4. 

If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son,  Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he iii.  4. 

I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel  The  different  plague  of  each  calamity iii.  4. 

In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad Richard  I  I.  v.  5. 

He  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet \  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so ii.  4. 

A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets iv.  2. 

My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul 2  Henry  I  V,'\\.  i. 

The  mad  days  that  I  have  spent  1  and  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead !      .     iii.  2. 

Mad  north-northwest :  when  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  .     HatnUt,  ii.  2. 

Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free.  Confound  the  ignorant ii.  a. 

Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend  Which  is  the  mightier iv.  i. 

O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  I  Keep  me  in  temper:  I  would  not  be  mad !  KingLear^  i.  5. 

What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ?    How  fell  you  out  ?  say  that ii.  2. 

He 's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love iii.  6. 

He  was  met  even  now  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea iv.  4. 

What,  art  mad  ?    A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes iv.  6. 

Madcap.  —  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us  here  1 King  John,  L  r. 

Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I  Ml  be  a  madcap   ....         \  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales iv.  i. 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint All ''s  Welly  \.  i. 

Madb.  —  We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on Tempest,  iv.  t. 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips,  Like  man  new  made     ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

^  is  all  as  easy  Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made ii.  4. 

We  are  made  to  be  no  stronger  Than  fstults  may  shake  our  frames ii.  4. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  &ir  hath  made  you  good iii  i. 

I  am  made  to  understand ill  2. 
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Madb.  —  My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna  .    .      M*as./or  Meat,  ▼.  i. 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men Mid,  N-  Drtam^  iv.  a. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man     .    .    '. Met  of  yemke^  i.  a. 

Our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we !  For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  2. 

Who  of  itself  is  peised  well,  Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground King  JokH^  ii.  i. 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  made Rpmeo  and  Juliety  i.  2. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart ;  for  so  I  shall,  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff    ....    HamUty  iii.  4. 

He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and  after iv*  4- 

You  must  not  think  That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull iv.  7. 

Madly.— That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. — Pardon  it ;  The  phrase  is  to  the  matter  Meas.for  Mtas.  v.  i. 

And  certain  stars  shot  nnadly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 
Madman. — Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? ynliHsC<esar^'vt.  i. 

Tell  me  whether  a  roadman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ? King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Madmbn. — Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains.  Such  shaping  fantasies  Mid.  N.  Dream^v.  1. 

And  so,  with  great  imagination  Proper  to  madmen,  led  hi!»  powers  to  death      .    .  2  Henry  I  y.  i. -^ 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  el.^  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not  ....  Cymbeline^v.  ^. 
Madness. — All  wound  with  adders  who  with  cloven  tongues  Do  hiss  me  into  madness    Tempest,  ii.  2. 

His  actions  show  much  like  to  nuulness Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

Neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion  That  I  am  touched  with  madness v.  i. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense v.  i. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,  As  e'er  I  heard  b  madness v.  i. 

And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? Com.  of  Errors^  y.  i. 

This  ill  day  A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him v.  z. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread,  Charm  ache  with  air Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  me&hes  of  good  counsel  .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him i.  2. 

'    Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  1  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  AsY,  L.  It,  iii.  a, 

I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  madness iii.  2. 

Begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness iv.  i. 

I  am  as  mad  as  be,  If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

\    Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness iii.  4. 

I  have  reason ;  If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness,  Do  bid  it  welcome  fVinter*s  Tale^  i  v.  4. 

No  settled  sense  of  the  world  can  match  The  pleasure  of  that  madness v.  3. 

You  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow.  —  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  .         .    .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

What  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men ! z  Henry  VL  iv.  i. 

Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness Trot,  and  Creu.  v.  ^. 

O  madness  of  discourse,  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself  I v.  2. 

A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet    ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  1. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life.  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  3. 

To  define  true  madness,  What  is *t  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad? Hamlei^W.  ^. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  't ii.  2. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on ii.  2. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded,  But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof     .    .    .     iii.  1. 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little.  Was  not  like  madness iii.  1. 

It  shall  be  so:  Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unmatched  go iii.  1. 

For  madness  would  not  err,  Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  ^-as  ne'er  so  thralled iii  4. 

It  is  not  madness  That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test iii.  4. 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from iii.  4. 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  But  mad  in  craA iii.  4, 

By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam iv.  5. 

A  document  in  madnes-s  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted iv.  5. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that;  No  more  of  that King  Lear^  iit  4, 

His  roguish  madness  Allows  itself  to  any  thing iii.  7. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  I     Reason  in  madness  t    .    .    v iv.  6. 

Practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet  Even  to  madness OtheUo,  ii.  i. 

He  foams  at  mouth  and  by  and  by  Breaks  out  to  savage  madness it.  x. 
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Madkbss.  —  Not  frenzy,  not  Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  raved  ....  CymbtUne^vi.  2. 
Maggot.  —  These  sammer-flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostenution    .    .  Love's  L.  Lest,  v.  2. 

If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion HamUt/\\.  t. 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots iv.  3. 

Magic  — If  this  be  magic,  let  it  bean  art  Lawful  as  eating Winter's  Tale  ^y,  i. 

By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

See,  Magic  of  bounty  I  all  these  spirits  thy  power  Hath  conjured  to  attend  .     Timon  0/  Athensy  \.  1. 

And  that  distilled  by  magic  »leighu  Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites Macbeth^  iii.  5. 

What  charms,  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic Othello^  i.  3. 

Magician.  —  A  magician,  most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable  .    .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend.  To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?  .  Richard  III.  i.  a. 
Magnanimous.  — Be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on AU^s  iVell,\\\.h. 

Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Magnanimous  and  most  illustrious  six-or-seven-times-honoured  captain-general  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Magnificent.— Domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy;  Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent  L.L.Lost^\\\.\. 
Maid. —  No  wonder,  sir;  But  certainly  a  maid Tempest,  \.  %. 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  '  no  ' 'Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  a. 

My  sister  crying,  our  maid  bowling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands ii.  3. 

She  can  milk  ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands iii.  i. 

T  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest Meas.for  Meas.  \.  4. 

Fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate  To  nothing  temporal ii.  a. 

They  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

A  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes  f Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Most  ungrateful  maid!  Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contrived? iii.  2. 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice :  Let  her  not  strike  me iii.  2. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

Here  's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed  And  faints  for  succour    .     As  You  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives iv.  i. 

In  the  other's  silence  do  I  see  Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety     .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Katharine  the  curst !    A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst i.  2. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty  ....   AWs  Well,  iii.  5. 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

A  malady  Most  incident  to  maids Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! .    .     .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

Having  no  external  thing  to  lose  But  the  word  '  maid,'  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that     ...      ii.  1. 

The  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will      .    .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Is  *t  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? iv.  5. 

Our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them iv.  7. 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy.  So  opposite  to  marriage Othello,  i.  2. 

Maidbn.  —  Let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue,  Men  give  like  gods    .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Are  not  you  he  That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  ? Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  \. 

The  imperial  votaress  passed  on,  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free ii.  1. 

Before  milk«white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound,  And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness     .     .      ii.  i. 

Thou  drives!  me  past  the  bounds  Of  maiden's  patience iii.  2. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness  ? iii.  2. 

I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

Yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought iii.  2. 

Get  from  her  tears.  —  T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in    .    .     All^s  Well,  i.  i. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  Thy  maiden  sword \  Henry  IV.  y.  ^. 

Put  off  your  maiden  blushes  ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart Henry  V.  v.  a. 

From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence Hamlet,  x.^. 

A  maiden  never  bold ;  Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet Othello,  i.  3. 

Maidknlv.  —  T  is  not  maidenly  ;  Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Mail  — Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  In  monumental  mockery  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Main. —To  set  so  rich  a  main  On  the  nice  haxard  of  one  doubtful  hour    .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  vi.  i. 
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Maim.  —  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again.    CeridMoa^  ir. : 
The  main  descry  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought Kin^  Ltar^  vt.  \ 

Maintain.  —  Never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will     ....      Muck  Aio,,\. 

Publish  it  tliat  she  is  dead  indeed ;  Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation iv. 

Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds Richard  II.  I 

Further  I  say  and  further  will  maintain i 

With  more  than  with  a  common  pain  'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain  2  ffenrylV.  ir. 
I  will  maintain  My  truth  and  honour  firmly AVx^  Lear,  v. 

Maintenance.  —  For  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour  Tarn,  o/ihe  SArew^i. 

Main-top. —  From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world  Struck  the  main-top    .    .     Cym6tlitu,'vi. 

Majestic.  —  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and  Harmonious  charmingly Tempest,  W. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  And  bear  the  palm  alone Julius  Ctrsftr^  I 

Majbsticai^ — His  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour,  vain,  ridiculous      Love's  L.  LosL^  t. 

The  tlirone  majestical,  The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors Richard  III.  iiL 

This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  goklen  fire      .    .      HamUU^ 

Majesty. —  The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty Mer.  of  Venice,  n. 

In  my  behaviour  to  the  majesty,  The  borrowed  majesty,  of  England  here.    .    .    .     Kin^yakH^l 

A  strange  beginning :  '  borrowed  majesty  I ' l 

Ha,  majesty !  how  high  thy  glory  towers,  When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  I  .    .    .     il 

You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit  Resembling  majesty iii. 

To  know  the  meaning  Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns iv. 

For  the  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty  Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest iv. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise    .    .    .    Richard  II.  ii. 

O  majesty!    When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer %  HeMsylV.'vt. 

The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice ▼. 

But  freshly  looks  and  over-bears  attaint  With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty   Henry  V.  iv.  Pt4 

In  a  vision  full  of  majesty  Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation i  Henry  VI.  i 

Her  grace  in  speech.  Her  words  y-dad  with  wisdom's  majesty 2  Henry  VI.  i 

With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself.  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become iii 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world ii 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty 3  Henry  VI.  ir. 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty Richard  III.  i 

To  expostulate  What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is Hamlet^  ii 

The  cease  of  majesty  Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What's  near  it  with  it   .     .      n. 

Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects  That  troop  with  majesty /Cing^  Lear,  u 

To  plainness  honour  's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly l 

What  majesty  is  in  her  gait?    Remember,  If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty  .    .Ant.  esndCU*.  io. 

Make.  —Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mbtresN  and  make  much  of  her    .    .    AU^s  Well,  i. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done ! Kistg  Jthn,  ir. 

It  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off Macbeth,  li^ 

This  is  the  night  That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite Othello,  t. 

Make-peace.  —  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age Richard  II.  L 

Makek.  —God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  Combine  your  hearts  in  one  t  .    .    .  Henry  V.  t. 
How  can  man,  then.  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? Henry  VIII.  iii 

Making.  —  Foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigraatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind      .     Com,  0/ Errors,  ht. 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder Lov/s  L.  Lost,  v. 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs Mer.  of  Venice,  mj 

What  I  have  to  say  u  of  mine  own  making 2  Henry  IV.  E| 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red Akuietk,  A| 

In  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  Making  night  hideous    .      Hamlet,  L 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  played  as  I  pleased,  Making  and  marring  fortunes  AnL  ana  Cleo.  ii;- 

Maladies.— Your  stomachs  are  too  young ;  And  :.bstinence  engenders  maladies  Love's  L.  LoJ,  it^ 

Malady. —To  prostitute  our  past-cu»e  malady  To  empirics A  IT  s  Welly  \ 

A  malady  mon  incident  to  nuids Winter's  TaU,  i 

Their  malady  conviuces  The  great  assay  of  art Macheth,t 

Where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed.  The  lesser  is  scarce  felt Kin£  Lear,  \ 

Malcontent.  —Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  Dread  prince  of  plackeU  Love's  L.  Lost^  I 
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M  ALBa>NTBNT.— To  wTcathc  your  anns,  like  a  malecontent ;  to  relish  a  love-song  T^oo  Gin,  of  Vtr.  ii.  1 . 

Tbou  art  the  Mars  of  roalecontents Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

Malbvolencb.  —The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect  Macbeth^  iii.  6. 
Malicb,  —  If  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice     .    Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear  That  malice  bears  down  truth    .     .    .      Mtr.  of  Venice^  iv   i. 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice  Of  a  diverted  blood As  You  Like  Jt^  ii.  3. 

In  mine  own  direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice AW's  Well^\\\.b, 

By  the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play Twelfth  Nighty  \.  5. 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal tCing'  John^  iv.  i. 

Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision ;  Foiget,  forgive;  conclude  and  be  agreed  .    Richard II.  i.  i. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them    .    .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

I  have  heard  you  preach  That  m^ice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin      ....      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart  Were  hid  against  me Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice iii.  2. 

You  are  potently  opposed ;  and  with  a  malice  Of  as  great  size v.  i. 

Men  that  make  Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment  Dare  bite  the  best v.  3. 

More  out  of  malice  than  integrity.  Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean v.  3. 

Wit  larded  with  malice  and  malice  forced  with  wit     . Trot,  and  Cress,  ■v.  i. 

No  levelled  malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold Timon  of  Athens^  \.  i. 

'T  is  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he  thus  advises  us iv.  3. 

Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight  Of  treasonous  malice Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Whilst  our  poor  malice  Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth iii.  2. 

Nor  steel,  nor  poison.  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  Can  touch  him  further    .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice Othello^  v.  2. 

She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty Cymbtliney\\\.  %. 

MALiaous.  — Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious,  Or  be  accused  of  folly     .    .     Coriolanus,  \.  i. 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent  to  be  just  1 King  Lear,  iii.  5. 

Maugnancy.  — The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  i. 
Malkin.  —  The  kitchen  malkin  pins  Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 
Mallard.  —  Like  a  doting  mallard.  Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her  Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  10. 

Mallbcho.  —  Marry,  this  is  miching  raallecho ;  it  means  mischief Hamlet,  m.  2. 

Mallbt. — There 's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet %  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^, 

M  almsbv-butt.  —  If  all  this  will  not  do,  I  '11  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt     .    .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Malt.  —  When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

Malt-worms.  —  None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

His  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms ii.  4. 

Mammbts.  —  This  is  no  world  To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips ii.  3. 

Mammockbd.  —  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it! Coriolanus^  \.  y 

Man.  —  I  have  no  ambition  To  see  a  goodlier  man Tempest,  \.  2. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows ii.  s. 

As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground ii-  a 

Was  there  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ? iii.  2. 

Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself v.  i. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man,  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world    .   Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  \.  3. 

It  is  ihe  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied ii-  3- 

I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  nun  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged ii.  5- 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man.  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman    >     iii.  i. 

I  have  little  wealth  to  lose :  A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity iv.  1. 

A  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want iv.  i. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  roan  I v.  4. 

0  heaven !  were  roan  But  constant,  he  were  perfect v.  4. 

It  is  a  £imiliar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love Merry  IVives,  i.  i. 

He  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  ais  any  is  between  this  and  his  head i.  4« 

1  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man ii.  i. 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man:  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart ii.  2. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man :  surely  I  think  you  have  charms  ......      ii.  a. 
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Man.  —  Like  a  tsar  house  built  on  another  inan*t  ground Merry  Whn^  il  a. 

You  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace    .    .    » tl  3. 

I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  to  wide  of  his  own  respect  .    .    .    .    iU.  1. 

If  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole ! iii.  4- 

Think  of  that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that ul  5. 

That  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw ill  $. 

More  than  the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear iv.  5. 

0  powerful  love  I  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man t.  $. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion  That  does  affect  it Mtns./or  Meas.  I  i- 

A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence I }. 

A  man  whose  blood  Is  very  snow-broth L  4. 

Mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips,  Like  man  new  made it  r 

Man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority,  Most  ignorant  of  what  he*t  most  assured  .      ii  i. 

O)  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! iil  i- 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent .     .    .     iv.  i, 

Every  true  noan's  apparel  fits  your  thief it.  r 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep iv.  1 

1  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ;  Not  scurry,  nor  a  temporary  meddler v-  > 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man t.  t 

Let  us  dine  and  never  fret :  A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty Com.  0/ Errors,  n  i 

No  man  that  hath  a  name,  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame ii.  i 

Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season?      .    .    : ii.  3 

There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature ii-  s 

There 's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  -mx n.  i 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold iil  1 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  words  are  but  wind iil  1 

I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man  and  besides  myself iil  9 

A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it iil : 

As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life,  So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife     ....  iil  i 

There 's  no  man  is  so  vain  That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain iil : 

I  see  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts.  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  .     .  iil  i 

A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you iv. 

There  's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me  As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend      .     .  ir.  | 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and  says,  '  God  give  you  good  rest !'      ....  iv. 

Thisweekhehathbeenheavy,  sour,  sad,  And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ▼ 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do  ? Muck  Ado^'x. 

Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man I 

Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man I 

Such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  a'  could  get  her  good-will ii 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  roan  .     .  il 

He  that  is  more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me,  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him  il 

You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were  the  very  man il 

Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man :  't  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat it 

I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me ii 

While  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary ii 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love     ....  il 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier    ....  it. 

For  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit  —  He  is  a  very  proper  roan  ...  ii. 

A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age E. 

These  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour H. 

He  doth  deserve  As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man ii . 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out iu. 

Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable  ? iii- 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature    .     .  n\ 

You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch  .     .  iii. 

I  f  yoit  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man     .    .     .  Bl 

1  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  roan  who  bath  any  honesty  in  him      ...  iii. 
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Man. —  It  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will MitckAiU,m.  3. 

I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man iii.  3. 

An  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire iiL  5. 

I  thank  God  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I  .    .     iii.  5. 

A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking iii.  5. 

Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  I    A  proper  saying  I iv.  i. 

0  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  I  or  that  I  lutd  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake  1  .  .  iv.  i. 
No  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure  The  like  himself  ...  ▼.  i. 
What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose  and  leaves  o£f  his  wit !  .    .      r.  i. 

There'snot  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself v.  2. 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a*  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him v.  4. 

For  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion v.  4. 

Every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom,  Not  by  might  mastered  but  by  special  grace  Lovers  L,  Losty  i.  1. 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted,  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain     .    .    .  i.  i. 

A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire i.  i. 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight i.  i. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh t.  i. 

A  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation i.  i. 

What  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? i.  2. 

They  are  both  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man i.  2. 

1  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man i.  2. 

The  sole  inheritor  Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe ii.  1. 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms ii.  i. 

A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal    .     .      ii.  1. 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting iii.  i. 

O,  a  most  dainty  man !  To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady  and  to  bear  her  fan ! iv.  i. 

I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear iv.  3. 

A  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world v.  i. 

The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks v.  2. 

Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child i.  i. 

Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry,  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man i.  i. 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  '  Behold !'  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up i.  i. 

I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me i.  2. 

A  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day :  a  most  lovely  gentleman-like  man  .    .    .    .  i.  2. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed ii.  2. 

I  am  no  such  thing  ;  I  am  a  man  as  (Aher  men  are iii.  x. 

Fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

That  every  man  should  take  his  own.  In  your  waking  shall  be  shown iii.  2. 

The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be  well iii.  2. 

I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was iv.  i. 

Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream iv.  i. 

Man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  metbought  I  had iv.  x. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen iv.  i. 

Man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report iv.  i. 

He  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens iv.  2. 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be v.  i. 

The  death  of  a  dear  fnend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad v.  t . 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  And  mine  a  sad  one Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  \. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  t   .    .    .  i.  i. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man i.  2. 

He  is  every  man  in  no  man;  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering i.  2. 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show  ? i.  2. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man i.  z. 

My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient     .    .  i.  3. 

The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient i.  3. 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths i.  3. 
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Man.  — A  pound  of  man*s  flesh  taken  from  a  man  Is  not  so  estimable  ....   Mer.  0/  Venict^  i.  3. 

Being  an  honest  man's  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son vi.  %, 

Is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live iL  a. 

Though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet  poor  man ii.  2. 

Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold  But  my  outside  to  behold ii.  7. 

Never  did  I  know  A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man.  So  keen  and  greedy  ....  iii.  a. 

The  kindest  man.  The  best<conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies iii.  a. 

Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice iii.  4. 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning iii.  5. 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? —  Hates  any  roan  the  thing  be  would  not  kill?  .  iv.  1. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me iv.  i. 

Let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth iv.  i. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself.  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  .     .  v.  1. 

Are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus :  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted     ....  v.  1. 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice v.  i. 

I  'U  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities  .    .     As  You  LUu  It^  ii.  3. 

0  good  old  roan,  how  well  in  thee  appears  The  consUnt  service  of  the  antique  world !  .    .    .  ii.  3. 

If  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine  —  As  sure  I  think  did  never  roan  love  so ii.  4. 

When  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny ii.  5. 

1  think  be  be  transformed  into  a  beast ;  For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man ii.  7. 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool ii.  7. 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear ii.  7. 

One  man  m  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages ii.  7. 

Blow,  blow,  ihou  winter  wind.  Thou  an  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude ii.  7. 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ? iii.  a. 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness  glad  of  other  men's  good iii.  a. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage iii.  a. 

Though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ....  iii.  2. 

Who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man iii.  2. 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room iiL  3. 

A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt iii.  3. 

It  is  said,  many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods iii.  3. 

Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed  ? iii.  3. 

Have  the  grace  to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man iii.  4. 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  slie  a  woman iii.  5. 

Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love iii.  5. 

This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand « iv.  3. 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair iv.  3. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  :  you  a  man  !  you  lack  a  man's  heart iv.  3. 

Well  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man iv.  3. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool v.  1. 

If  any  man  doubt  tliat,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation v.  4. 

A  mighty  man  of  such  descent.  Of  such  possessions  and  so  high  esteem  Tarn,  o/th*  SAreWf  Indue,  a. 

Such  names  and  men  as  these  Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw Indue  a. 

Though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell i.  i. 

You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  me  amongst  the  rest i.  a. 

A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy ii.  i. 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  after  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ? iiL  1. 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold iv.  i. 

Such  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times AU*s  IVe/Zfl  t. 

1  write  man ;  to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee ii.  3. 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred ii.  3. 

The  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes.    Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence  ....  ii.  5. 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man,  That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames   ....  iiL  i. 

I  know  a  nun  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song iii.  a. 

I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach iiL  a. 

Therefore  we  roust  every  one  be  a  roan  of  his  own  fancy ir.  t. 
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Man.  — >He  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have AU^s  JVtU,  iv.  3. 

What  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing iv.  3* 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched v.  2. 

Bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself ;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest    .    Twtl/ih  Nighty  i.  5. 

No  railing  in  a  known  discreet  roan,  though  be  do  nothing  but  reprove i.  S« 

What  kind  o' man  is  he  ? — Why,  of  mankind. — What  manner  of  man  ? 1.5. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy i.  5. 

'T  is  with  him  in  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man i.  5. 

Joorneys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know       ii.  3. 

T  wrreasgoodadeed  astodrink  whena  man'sa-hungry ii.  3. 

This  is  a  practice  As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art iii.  i. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness iii.  4. 

An  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper iv.  2. 

As  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  man  and  a  g^eat  scholar iv.  2. 

Cogitation  Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son  In  the  laige  composition  of  this  man  ? .     .    King^  yohn^  i.  i. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries i.  i. 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she ii.  i. 

For  thy  word  Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man iii.  i. 

This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugiy  man iii.  i. 

O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me  I iii.  i. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man iii.  4. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light  .  .  .  i-  3. 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?    .    .    .     iii.  4. 

He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be.  Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin v.  2. 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased v.  5. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked     .    .   i  Henry  I V.  \.  2* 

*T  is  my  vocation,  Hal ;  't  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation i.  2. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business ii.  2. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  I  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder ii.  4. 

A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  aud  a  corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look ii.  4. 

If  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ii.  4. 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man ;  a  tun  of  man ii  4. 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  roan,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up  I ii.  4. 

A  gross  fat  man. — As  fat  as  butter ii.  4. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  —  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man iii.  i. 

She  's  neither  fish  nor  flesh-;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her iiL  3. 

Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so :  thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me iii.  3. 

Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  fiailty iii.  3. 

Farewell  I  I  conld  have  better  spared  a  better  man v.  4. 

He  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man v.  4. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless.  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone     2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  day,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing 1.2. 

Crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor i.  2. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them i.  2. 

If  ye  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest i.  2. 

And  that  we  now  possessed  The  utmost  man  of  expectation i.  3. 

What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ? ii.  i. 

If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous ii.  i. 

Let  the  end  try  the  man ii.  2. 

The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on ii.  4. 

But  an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man,  —  well,  fare  thee  well ii.  4. 

It  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see iii.  2. 

That  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated iii  2. 

A  man  can  die  but  once :  we  owe  God  a  death iiL  2. 

Like  ft  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring iii.  a. 
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Man.  —  That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart,  And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  a  Htnry  IV.  tr.  a. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not v.  l 

Is'tso?    Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat v.  3. 

Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good v.  }. 

I  'U  tell  you  what,  you  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this  .  .  v.  4. 
I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy  prayers :  How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool !  .  .  .  .  v-  5- 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man.  So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old  and  so  profane  ...     ▼•  s- 

Fear  not  your  advancements;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great ▼.  S- 

Thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot,  To  mark  the  full-firaught  man Henry  V,  \\.  2. 

This  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like  Another  fall  of  man tl  2. 

He 'f  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom il  3. 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility iil  t 

A  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty iii.  6- 

He  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world ;  but  I  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service    .    .    .     .    iii.  6. 

He  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the  world  he  is iii.  6. 

His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man iv.  1. 

'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own  head iv- > 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us     ...     .     iv.  3. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son iv.  }• 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! iv.  3. 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love v.  2. 

What  means  this  silence?  Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth ?  ....  \  Htnry  VI.  \\.  k- 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  ....      ii.  4^ 

More  than  well  beseems  A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree m.\. 

Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age  And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ?  .    .    .     .     iii.  2^ 

What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? iii.  2, 

That  ever  living  man  of  memory iv.  3. 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o*  the  church,  As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all  a  Htnry  VI.  1 1 

Do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation i.  3 

The  spite  of  man  prevaileih  against  me.    O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me ! I  3i 

'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man,  Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now  ...     iil  1 

Gloucester  is  a  man  Unsounded  yet  and  full  of  deep  deceit iii.  i 

The  welfare  of  us  all  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man iii.  t 

Thou  never  didst  them  wrong  nor  no  man  wrong iii.  1 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom  man,  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart    .    .     iii.  t 

Stanng  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ;  His  hair  upreared iil  a 

He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer xw.  x 

That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man iv.  a 

I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since iv.  a 

Hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man? iv.  a 

Which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather iv.  ic 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  :  And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ?  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 
Many  an  old  man's  sigh  and  many  a  widow's.  And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye  v.  < 

Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  man,  For  these  known  evils Richard  III.  I  a 

She  finds,  although  I  cannot,  Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man i.  3 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused?    .    .     .  \.  ] 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night i.  ^ 

Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear ii-  j 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show id.  1 

See,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand.  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man iiL  | 

Enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man,  Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger r.  ^ 

H  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  .    .    Htnry  VIII.  Pro 

No  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger i. 

This  man  so  complete.  Who  was  enrolled  'raongst  wonders i-  i 

Eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon  This  bold  bad  man ii.  1 

I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  And  no  man  see  me  more iii. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far  I  't  is  virtue :  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws iii. 
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Man.  •— Thit  it  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  Htnry  P'lll.  ill.  a. 

And,  when  he  ihinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripeniug i.i.  2. 

O,  bow  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes' favours! iii.  3. 

Can  thy  spirit  wonder  A  great  man  should  decline  ? i!i.  3. 

T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  1 iii.  3. 

I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now  To  be  thy  lord  and  master iii.  2. 

A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly  A  worthy  firiend iv.  i. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state*  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye     .    .     iv.  2. 

He  was  a  man  Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking  Himself  with  princes iv.  2. 

1*  is  a  cruelty  To  load  a  falling  man v.  3. 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety,  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants v.  5. 

They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se.  And  stands  alone Trot,  emd  Cress,  i.  2. 

He  will  weep  you,  an 't  were  a  man  bom  in  April i.  2. 

He  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can  tell  you  :  and  he  's  a  man  good  enough i.  2. 

As  *t  were  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled  Out  of  ou^virtues i.  3. 

Among  ourselves  Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man i.  3. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?    How  doth  pride  grow?     I  know  not  what  pride  is   ...    .      ii.  3. 

I  wished  myself  a  man,  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  Of  speaking  first iii.  2. 

You  are  wise.  Or  else  you  love  not,  for  to  be  wise  and  love  £xceeds  man's  might     ....     iii.  2. 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees iii.  3. 

Not  a  nun,  for  being  simply  man.  Hath  any  honour iii.  3. 

Expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing iii.  3. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  I  a  very  horse,  That  has  he  knows  not  what iii.  3. 

How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride.  While  pride  is  fosting  in  his  wantonness  1  .  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
No  roan  alive  can  love  in  such  a  sort  The  thing  he  means  to  kill  more  excellently  ....  iv.  1. 
You  *re  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give  none.  —  An  odd  man,  lady  I  every  man  is  odd      .    .     iv.  5. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul v.  2. 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate :  Life  every  man  holds  dear v.  3. 

But  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life v.  3. 

You  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you,  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man v.  3. 

If  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man CoriolanuSf  ii-  3. 

I  Mrill  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man ii.  3. 

You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are.  With  striving  less  to  be  so iii.  2. 

Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's.  And  venomous  to  thine  eyes iv.  i. 

Not  yet  thou  knowest  me,  and,  seeing  me,  dost  not  Think  me  for  the  man  I  am iv.  5. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world iv.  5. 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature.  That  shapes  man  better  .     iv.  6. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself  And  knew  no  other  kin v.  3. 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  Still  to  remember  wrongs? v.  3. 

Is 't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the  condition  of  a  man  ? v.  4> 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned.  And  with  his  charity  slain v.  6. 

Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 

A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  such  a  man  As  all  the  world  — why,  he 's  a  man  of  wax i.  3. 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part  Belonging  to  a  man ii.  2. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye.  And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie      .      ii.  3. 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter ii.  4- 

In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy li-  4- 

I  warrant  thee,  my  man  *s  as  true  as  steel ii.  4* 

Thou  wilt  quarreWith  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard iii.  i. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts iii-  !• 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street iii*  <• 

Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man iii.  i. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man!  Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  I iii.  3- 

Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man iii.  5. 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man ;  Fly  hence,  and  leave  me v.  3* 

Incomparable  man,  breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness   Tim,  o/A  tkenst  i.  1 . 
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Man.  —  I  am  a  man  That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift  ....    TimoH  qfAthem^  1 1. 

The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey it. 

Ye  've  got  a  humour  there  Does  not  become  a  man  ;  *t  is  much  to  blame I  2. 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals L  2. 

Here 's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i*  the  mire     .  I  a. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf ;  I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself L  2. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond,  To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond L  2. 

*T  is  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind,  That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind .    ...La. 

In  all  shapes  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen iL  a. 

Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool.  —  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man ii.  a. 

Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his iii.  1. 

O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man  When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  !......     iii.  a. 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,  Of  comely  virtues 10.  5. 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe iii  5. 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry  ? iii.  5. 

Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another iii  6. 

Make  the  meat  be  beloved  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it iii.  & 

What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift  that  was  beloved  after  his  means  ? iv.  3. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true iv.  3. 

Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man  Was  bom  of  woman iv.  j. 

I  do  proclaim  One  honest  man  —  mistake  me  not  —  but  one iv.  3. 

And  this  man  Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature  .  .  ytdius  CtesoTt  L  a. 
It  doth  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should  So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  .  L  a. 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough.  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man la. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius la. 

An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word i.  a. 

A  roan  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me  In  personal  action I  3. 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?    What,  Rome  ? ii,  i. 

And  the  state  of  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then  The  nature  of  an  insurrection     .      ii.  1. 

Every  man  of  them,  and  no  man  here  But  honours  you ii.  1. 

Break  off  betimes.  And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ii.  i. 

I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might       il  4. 

Let  no  man  abide  this  deed,  But  we  the  doers iii  1. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times iii  1. 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ;  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men iii.  a. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  :  But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man iii  a. 

This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man.  Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands ir.  i. 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world iv.  3. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  I v.  i. 

My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life  I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me v.  5. 

Nature  might  stand  up  And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man  ! ' v.  5. 

He  shall  live  a  roan  forbid :  Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle    .    .    Macbeth^  I  3. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise i.  3. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none I  7. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key il  3. 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy il  3. 

Let  every  man  be  roaster  of  his  time  Till  seven  at  night .     iii  1. 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man iii  1. 

The  times  have  been.  That,  when  the" brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die,  And  there  an  end     iii  4. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare :  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear iii.  4. 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice,  Be  not  found  here iv.  a. 

Dispute  it  like  a  man.  —  I  shall  do  so  ;  But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man iv.  3. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him? v.  t. 

Their  dear  causes  Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm  Excite  the  mortified  man  .  .  r.  a. 
Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn.  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  bom  .  .  v.  7. 
Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so,  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  roan  I .  .  .  .  v.  8L 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man t.  & 
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Man. —>  These  indeed  seeiiH  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  phy Hamlet^  \.%. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again i.  2. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ;  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement    i.  3. 

Rich,  not  gaudy ;  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man i.  3. 

It  roust  follow,  as  the  nighi  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man i.  3. 

How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think  it  ? i.  5. 

Every  man  has  business  and  desire,  Such  as  it  is i.  5. 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you    .    .    .  i.  5. 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was      .    , ii.  2. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand ii.  2. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty ! ii.  a. 

Man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so     .      ii.  2. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  himiorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ii.  2. 

They  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child ii.  2. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shoukl  'scape  whipping  ? ii.  2. 

The  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay iii.  i. 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  noan  As  e*er  my  conversation  coped  withal iii.  2. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks iii.  2. 

Give  me  that  nuin  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

What  should  a  man  do  but  be  merry  ? iii.  2. 

Then  there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlix'C  his  life  half  a  year iii.  2. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies iii.  2. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin iii.  3. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal.  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man iii.  4. 

A  man  noay  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king iv.  3. 

What  is  a  man.  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?   ....     iv.  4. 

How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ? v.  i. 

A  man's  life  's  no  more  than  to  say,  '  One  ' v.  2. 

To  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  himself v.  2. 

Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes? v.  2. 

That  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into King  Ltttr^  i.  5. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels ii.  2. 

When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again ii.  4. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life 's  as  cheap  as  beast's ii.  4. 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man.  As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both!  ...      ii.  4. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks  t ii.  4. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-«corn  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain  .    .    .     iii.  x. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man iii.  2. 

The  man  that  nukes  his  toe  What  he  his  heart  should  make,  Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe   .    .    .     iii  2. 

Man's  nature  cannot  carry  The  affliction  nor  the  fear iii.  2. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue  That  art  incestuous iii.  2. 

I  am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinning iii.  a. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  ^uch  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  ...    .     iii.  4. 

Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man iii.  4. 

I  such  a  fellow  saw ;  Which  made  me  think  a  nuin  a  worm iv.  i. 

So  distribution  should  undo  excess.  And  each  man  have  enough iv.  i. 

O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  ! iv.  2. 

Milk-livered  man !  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs iv.  2. 

What,  art  mad  ?    A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears    .    iv.  6. 

This  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt,  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots iv.  6. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows iv.  6. 

Do  not  mock  me :  I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man.  Fourscore  and  upward iv.  7. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ;  Yet  I  am  doubtful iv.  7. 

By  the  foith  of  man,  I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place Othtllo,  i.  i . 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man   .    .    .  i.  3. 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust L  3. 

I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  lore  himself i.  3. 
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Mas.  —  Each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him OHuUo^  iL  2. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time ii.  3* 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls      .    .    .     iii.  3. 

This  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  tlie  doing  it    ....     iii.  4. 

Come,  come ;  You  Ml  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man iii.  4. 

A  man  that  all  his  time  Hath  founded  bis  good  fortunes  on  your  love iii.  4- 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man :  They  are  all  but  stomachs iii.  4- 

Whilst  you  were  here  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief  —  A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man  .     iv.  t. 

Patience ;  Or  I  shall  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen.  And  nothing  of  a  roan iv.  1. 

If  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true,  There's  no  man  happy iv.  2. 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds v.  2. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast.  And  he  retires v.  2. 

A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him;  We'll  hear  him  what  he  says v.  i. 

O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see  But  such  another  man  I v.  2. 

Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man  As  this  I  dreamed  of  ? v.  2. 

Wert  thou  a  man,  Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me v.  a. 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns Cymbelmet  i.  i. 

I  do  not  think  So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within  Endows  a  man  but  he i.  i. 

Lest  I  give  cause  To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness  Than  doth  become  a  man  ...%..  L  i. 

He  is  A  man  worth  any  woman i.  i. 

Man's  o'er-laboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest ii.  a. 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace ii.  3* 

It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lc»e.  —  But  not  every  man  patient  . ii.  3. 

Winning  will  |>ut  any  man  into  courage ii.  3. 

There 's  no  motion  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm  It  is  the  woman's  part    ....      ii.  5. 

I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one iii.  6. 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for v.  5. 

A  man  thronged  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill Pericles /yk.  i. 

Manacle.  —  From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-building  law Meas. /or  Meas.  n.  ^ 

For  my  sake  wear  this ;  It  is  a  manacle  of  love Cymbeiine,\,  \> 

Manacinc.  —  In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise Mnth  Adoy  ii.  3. 

Mandragoka.  —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora.  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world  Otfullo^  iii.  3. 
Manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment Much  Adoy'vi.  \. 

There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee i  'Henry  /K  i.  2. 

If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ii.  4. 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous,  Thy  age  confirmed  .    .    .      Richard  II L  iv.  4. 

And  manhood  is  called  foolery,  when  it  stands  Against  a  falling  fabric     ....    Corioianus,  iiL  1. 

If  you  have  a  station  in  the  file,  Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say 't     ....  Macbeth^  iii.  1. 

Many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  Protest  their  first  of  manhood v.  a. 

I  am  ashamed  That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Mankind.— How  beauteous  mankind  is!  O  brave  new  world,  That  has  such  people  in 't !  Tempesty  v.  i. 

What,  man !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he 's  an  enemy  to  mankind  .....  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

The  tenth  of  mankind  Would  hang  themselves Wittier' s  Tale^  i.  a. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

'T  is  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he  thus  advises  us Timon  of  AthenSy\v.%. 

Manna.  —  You  drop  manna  in  the  way  Of  starved  people Mer.  of  Venice^  y.  i. 

Manner.  —  Their  manners  are  more  genile-kind  than  of  Our  human  generation     .    .  Tempest ^  iii.  3. 

He  is  as  disproportioned  in  his  manners  As  in  his  shape v.  t. 

O,  give  ye  good  even  I  here's  a  million  of  manners Tvuo  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  1. 

In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner Lovers  L.  Losi^  i.  1. 

In  what  manner  ? — In  manner  and  form  following i.  1. 

If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manqers Mer.  o/"  f^enice^  ii.  i. 

A  rude  despiser  of  good  manners As  You  Like  It^ii.  7. 

If  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest  good  mazmers iii.  a. 
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Manner.— If  thou  never  sawest  good  mannen,  then  thy  mannera  must  be  wicked  As  You  Like  1 1^  iii.  2. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country iit.  x 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners v.  4. 

*Tis  no  time  to  jest,  And  tbertfore  frame  your  manners  to  the  lime    .    .      Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  i.  i. 

I  advise  You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies i.  i. 

And  succeed  thy  father  In  manners,  as  in  shape! AlPs  IVeU/x.  t. 

If  God  have  lent  a  man  any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court ii.  2. 

Goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions,  Which  lay  nice  manners  by v.  i. 

Of  very  ill  manner;  he  Ml  speak  with  you,  will  you  or  no Twelfth  Nighty  x.  ^. 

It  charges  me  m  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself ii.  i. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  .  .  ii.  3. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves.  Where  manners  ne*er  were  preached  I  .  .  iv.  1. 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changeth  thus  bis  manners     .     WhUet's  Tale^  i.  a. 

Not  a  word,  a  word  ;  we  stand  upon  our  manners iv.  4. 

Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ? iv.  4. 

Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way King  yohn,  i.  i. 

Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now iv.  3. 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation     .    .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

You  have  in  manner  with  your  sinful  hours  Made  a  divorce iii.  i. 

These  external  manners  of  laments  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief iv.  i. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep iv.  4. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced  Those  waters  from  me Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape! 2  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 

If  I  blush,  It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water iv.  2. 

The  tidings  that  I  bring  Will  make  my  boldness  manners v.  i. 

I  had  thought  They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em,  At  least,  good  manners   ...      v.  2. 

When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one  or  two  men's  hands Romeo  and  Juliety  iv.  5. 

That  their  limbs  may  hall  As  lamely  as  their  manners Timon  0/ Athens,  vt.  \. 

I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery  ....      yulius  Ceesar^  \.  2. 

Though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  born Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners i.  4> 

Making  so  bold,  My  fears  forgetting  manners v.  2. 

Love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable ;  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you  K.Lear,  i.  i. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment  Which  very  manners  urges v.  3. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago,  That  I  extend  my  manners OtheUo^  ii.  1. 

Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties ii.  1. 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners.  That  so  neglected  you v.  i. 

Mannerly.— Let  me  have  What  thou  thinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Mannish.  —  And  a  martial  outside.  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have    .    .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  efTerainate  man  Troi.&*Cress.  iii.  3. 

Though  now  our  vcnces  Have  got  the  mannish  crack Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Mansion.  —  The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court ...      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love.  But  not  possessed  it     ....     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

Hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion  Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 
Mantle.  —  Men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond   .    .  Afer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 

Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill      Hamlet,  \.  i. 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Mantuan.— Old  Mantuan,old  Mantuan!  who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not  Love' sL, Lost,  iv.  a. 
Many-headed.  —  He  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  multitude  .  .  Coriolanus^  ii.  3. 
Map.  —  Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

In  thy  face  I  see  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyally 2  Henry  VI.\\\.  \. 

Welcome,  destruction,  death,  and  massacre!     I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all      Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

II  you  sec  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcoam CoriolataUiVL  i. 
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Map.  —  Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs  ! Tihts  A fulrMt.  u\.  2. 

Mappbry. — They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  1. 

Mar.  —  Women  !  Help  Heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar  In  profiting  by  them    Aitas./or  Mtas.  ii.  4. 

I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God  made As  Yffu  Like  It^i.  i, 

I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their  barks iii.  a. 

I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  ihem  ill-favouredly iii.  a. 

If  we  use  delay,  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay 3  Henry  VL  iv.  8. 

It  makes  him.  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little.  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes King  Lear ^x.  i. 

Mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly i.  4. 

How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce  I  cannot  tell ;  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well    .    .    .  i.  4. 

My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much,  They  'U  mar  my  counterfeiting iii.  6. 

It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that,  And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution Othello^  r.  i. 

Marble.  —  He,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not  .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard Com.  0/ Errors^  iL  i. 

Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour WhUtt's  Tale^  v.  a. 

He  plies  her  hard  ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be.  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble      ....    Henry  VJJI.  iii.  a. 

I  had  else  been  perfect,  Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Marblb-constant.  —  Now  from  head  to  foot  I  am  marble-constant     .    .     .     .Ant.  and  Cito.  ▼.  s. 

Marblb-hbartbd. —  Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend King  Lear y'x.  ^. 

March.  —  And  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty Winter's  TaUf  iv.  4. 

We  tread  In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town King  John,  B.  i. 

Beware  the  ides  of  March yulius  Ctesar^  i.  2. 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember iv.  3. 

March-chick.  —  A  very  forward  March-chick  I Much  Ado^  L  3, 

Marchbs. — Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures Richard  II L\.  i. 

Marching.  —  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched  With  rainy  marching  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Marb.  — The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be  well    ....   Mid  N.  Dream^  iii  2. 

How  now!  whose  mare 's  dead?  what's  the  matter? 2  Henry  I V.  u.  \. 

It  must  be  as  it  may  :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod  ....  Henry  V.  it  i. 
M  argent.  —  His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amaxes Levels  L.Lost^iL  t^ 

Writ  o'  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all v.  3. 

By  rushy  brook,  Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea Mid  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margent  ere  you  had  done Hamlet ^  v.  a. 

Marigold. — The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun  And  with  him  rises  weeping  Winter's  TaUy  iv.4. 
Mark. — Methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows  Tempest y  i.  i. 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  As  much  in  mock  as  mark  .    .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  r.  i. 

I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate Com.  0/ Errors y  i.  2. 

How  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks!   Mark  how  he  trembles  in  bis  ecstasy  ! iv.4. 

I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me Much  AdoyXX.  i. 

She 's  a  fair  lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her ii.  3. 

A  mark  marvellous  well  shot Lov^s  L.  Lasty  ir.  t. 

Ifknowledgebe  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice iv.  a. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue Mer.  of  VenicSy  iii  2. 

Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down i  Henry  IV.'xu  \. 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood iii.  3. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book,  That  fashioned  others 2  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

Thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot,  To  mark  the  full  fraught  man Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him Richard  III.  i.  3. 

If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark Romeo  and  Julittyxx.  \. 

When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  How  he  did  shake yntius  Casary  i.  2. 

You  are  abused  Beyond  the  mark  of  thought Ant.  attd  Cieo.Wx.  ^, 

Marked.  —  I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face    Much  Adoy  iv.  i. 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary 1  Henry  IV.  iii.  x. 

Like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigraatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided      ...  3  Henry  VI,  ii  a. 
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Market.  —  S«ll  when  yoo  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets As  You  Like  It^  iii.  5. 

Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market  men  That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com     i  Htnry  VJ.  iii.  a. 

But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market Richard  III.  i.  i. 

What  is  a  man,  If  his  diief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  Hamltt^  iv.  4. 
Marking.  —  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the  marking  of  it  .  Levels  L.  Lost;,  i.  i. 

Marl.  —To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 

Marrbo.  —  If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred,  Unkindness  blunts  it .      Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  i. 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marred AUU  Well^Xx.  y 

Are  happy  mothers  made.  —  And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  made  Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  2. 
Marriage.  —  There  was  some  speech  of  marriage  Betwixt  myself  and  her    .    .  Metu./or  Mens.  v.  1. 

I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage  .     Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  a. 

A  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage Much  Adoy\\\.  z. 

Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar  ? iii.  4. 

This  day  to  be  conjoined  In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage v.  4. 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  suirs  to  marriage As  You  Like  It,  v.  a. 

If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage      .     AWs  i^VeU^  i.  3. 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny,  Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind i.  3. 

Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage Twelfth  Night,  L  5. 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  Combine  your  hearts  in  one ! Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth  Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  Vl.  v.  5. 

The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife  Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience  .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

With  mirth  m  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage Hamiet^  L  a. 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables i.  2. 

Tlie  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Makes  marriage- vows  As  false  as  dicers'  oaths iii.  4. 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy,  So  opposite  to  marriage Othello,  i.  a. 

0  curse  of  marriage.  That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours.  And  not  their  appetites!  iii.  3. 
Married.  —  When  we  are  married  and  have  more  occastoo  to  know  one  another     Merry  Wives^  i.  x. 

Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married    ...      ii.  3. 
Let  *s  have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts v.  4. 

1  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  ....  Mer.  of  Venke^  i.  2. 
*  1  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself iv.  1. 

A  young  roan  married  is  a  man  that 's  marred AWs  Welly  \\.%. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society      .    .  2  Henry  I V.  v.  i. 

She  '•  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

But  she 's  best  married  that  dies  married  young iv.  5. 

Marring.  —  What  indeed  I  should  say  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring        2  Henry  IV.  Epil. 

Played  as  I  pleased,  Making  and  marring  fortunes Ant.  and  Cleo.m.  w. 

Marrow.  —  Lust  and  liberty  Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth  .   Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  i. 

When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong  Cries  of  itself  '  No  more ' v.  4. 

Marrowless.— Let  the  earth  hide  thee  1  Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Marry.  —  If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

Indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent AU^s  tVell,\.  i. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go:  farewell.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool.  .  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Mars.  — Thou  art  the  Mars  of  roalecontents •  .    .      Merry  IV ives,  \.  z. 

Armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty,  Gave  Hector  a  gif^,  the  heir  of  Ilton    Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Wear  yet  upon  their  chins  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars    .    .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices!  what  will  ye  do  ? All's  IVell,  ii.  i. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise    .    .     .   Richard  II.  ii.  i^ 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain.  And  give  him  half Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command;  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Marshal.— Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword,  The  marshal's  truncheon  Meas.for  Meas.\\.z, 

Marsh  all' ST.  —Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Mart.  —  I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart,  And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time  Com.  of  Err.  i.  2. 

From  the  mart  he  's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner ii-  i. 

A  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i. 
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Mart.— Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part.  And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  marl  Tarn.  0/  SArm,  n.  t 

Martbd. — You  have  let  him  go  And  nothing  marted  with  him ^yinUr^s  TaUj  it.  4. 

Martiai^  —  We  Ml  have  a  s'.vashing  and  a  martial  outside As  Vau  Like/t,'i.i 

Martlet.  —  Like  the  martlet,  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall     .    .  Afrr.  0/  Venkty  ii. * 

This  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-haunting  martlet Meubttk,  i.  h. 

Martyr.  —  Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell,  Thou  lairst  a  blessed  martyr!      .     Htmy  VUl.  iil  r 

Marvbi^  —  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word Ltwe's  L.  Lost,w.i. 

It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  ¥un  before  the  c'ock   .     .    .  Mer.  tf  Venice^  ii  6 

I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes  My  marvel  and  my  message iyittUr's  TaU,  t.  i 

A  man  cannot  make  him  laugh ;  but  that 's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine    .     .      a  Henry  /F.  iv.  3 

Marvellous  little  beholding  to  your  reports Metu./or  Meas.  iv.  j 

Here 's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal Mid.  N.  Drtmm,  iil  1 

Methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face It.  i 

You  have  drunk  too  much  canaries ;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine    .    .  2  Henry  IV.'xl\ 
Marv-buds. —And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  To  ope  their  golden  eyes     ....     Cymbelim^'iL  \ 

Maskbd.  —  Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud Lov/s  L.  LesL,  v.  j 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons Macbeth,  \L\ 

Masks. — These  black  masks  Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty Meas. /cr  Meets,  xi.  ^ 

Mason. — The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold Henry  V.\.\ 

Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter? Hamtei^t.i 

Masonry.  —  Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry AWs  lVell^\\.\ 

Masques.  —  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether Ttoel/tk  Night,  1 3 

Mass. — Sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury  2  Henry  VI.  L  3 
And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i. } 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large L  ] 

Let  us  pay  betimes  A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come \\.i 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call,  Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun v.  a 

This  solidity  and  compound  mass,  With  tristful  visage HamUU  iii.  - 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly OtkeUe,'n.\ 

Massacre.— The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre  That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of  Rick,  III.  iv.  1 

Mast.  —  What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard.  The  cable  broke?  ...  3  Henry  K/.  v. . 

Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast,  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down      Richard  Hi.  iil 

Master.  —  A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty Com.  0/ Errors^  \\^\ 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls.  Are  masters  to  their  females E 

Although  against  my  will,  For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil ir.^ 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it Mnck  Ad^~ 

Thrice-blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood,  To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  MtdN.Dreai 

Masters,  spread  yourselves 

My  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil Mer.  0/ Venice,  \ 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own :  She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  .    .    Tarn,  o/tke  SkretVy  i 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now Henry  V.  \ 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates y»dius  Cmsmrji 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age ] 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time  Till  seven  at  night Macbetk,^ 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters  Cannot  be  truly  followed Otkeli*^  1 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masten  ...  I 
Master  Brook.— Think  of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  —  think  of  that.  Master  Brook  Merry  Wives,  A 
Mastbr-cord.— Something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on  's  bearti  Henry  Vlll.  I 
M  ASTERDOM.— All  oumights  and  days  to  come  Give  solely  sovereign  sway  aiKl  masterdom  Meuhe1\ 

Mastrrrd.  —  Not  by  might  mastered  but  by  special  grace Love's  L.  Leii^ 

Masterpiece. —  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece! Mncbeik^ 

M  ASTirF.  —  Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as't  were  their  bone  .     .     .  TroL  and  CresM, 
England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage      Henry  F.  i 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim.  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym King  Lear.  \ 

Match. —The  hour  is  fixed;  the  match  is  made Merry  IVives^ 

I  have  hut  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage    .    Com.  0/ Errors, 
I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred Much  Ad»i 
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Match.  ~  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! AAck  Adfifil  i. 

I  would  fain  have  it  a  match,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it ii.  i. 

Was  ever  match  clapped  up  so  suddenly  ? Tarn,  0/ the  Shrew^\\.  \, 

The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match iL  r. 

Whoever  witis,  on  that  side  shall  1  lose  ;  Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played  Kingjokn^  iii.  i. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun    .     .     .  Romeo  and  yuliet^  i.  2. 

I  roust  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match Cymbeline^  ii.  i. 

Matches.  —Of  all  road  matches  never  was  the  like Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  iii.  a. 

Matchless.  —  A  true  knight,  Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Mate. — Thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee Com.  0/ Error Sy\\.  \. 

No  mates  for  you,  Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould      ....       Tam.  0/ the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

Leaked  is  our  bark.  And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck  ....  Timom  0/ Athens^  iv.  2. 
Mated.  —  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? —  Not  mad,  but  mated    Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  a. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Must  die  for  love Ali^s  iyeUy\.  i. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  ray  sight     I  think,  but  dare  not  speak  .    .     .    Macbeth^  v.  i. 

Mathematics. — Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics Tam.  o/tkeShrew^\\.  i. 

Matin. — The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near.  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire  Hamlet,,  i.  5. 
Matron. — Come,  civil  night,  Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black  .  .  Romeo  and yulut^xxx.^. 
Matter. —What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? Tempestyxu  \. 

Some  kinds  of  baseness  Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends  .    .     iii.  1. 

Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief :  what  said  she  ? Two  Gen.  0/ Verona /\.  i. 

If  matters  grow  to  your  likings Merry  Wives^x.  1. 

Leaves  unquestioned  Matters  of  needful  value Meeu.  for  Meas.  x.  \. 

Pardon  it :  The  phrase  is  to  the  matter.  —  Mended  again.    The  matter v.  i. 

I  will  debate  this  nutter  at  more  leisure.  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  .    .     Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  t. 

I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter Muck  Ado^Kx.x. 

An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me iii.  3. 

Speaks  a  little  off  the  matter iii.  $. 

How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words Lovers  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

0  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter  ;  Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water    .      v.  2. 
This  is  the  very  defect  of  ihe  matter Mer.  0/  Venice ^  ii.  2. 

«I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits,  For  then  he  's  full  of  matter     ...      As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  i. 

1  Ml  write  it  straight ;  The  matter  *s  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart iii.  5. 

When  yon  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss iv.  i. 

How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ?  —  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  b^ns  new  matter    .      iv.  i. 

There  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable v.  3. 

Out  of  these  convertites  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard v.  4. 

Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter  good Tam.  0/ the  Skrew^xv.  2. 

You  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful .     Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter i.  5. 

On  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands ii.  3. 

It  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention iii.  2. 

Though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter:  about  it iii.  2. 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning iii.  4. 

The  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip fVmier's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down iv.  4. 

Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain iv.  4. 

What  better  matter  breeds  for  you  Than  I  have  named  I   .    . R'ing'  Johny  iii.  4. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen  Richard  II.  v.  2. 

How  now  I  whose  mare's  dead?  what 's  the  matter? 2  Henry  IV.  W.  x. 

I  read  in  's  looks  Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost  his  argument TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the' world  Enter  his  thoughts ii.  3. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the  heart v.  3. 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter  So  fairly  bound  ? Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters Julius  Ctesar,  i.  i. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  nsen  May  read  strange  matters Macbeth^  i.  5. 
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Matter.  —  More  matter,  with  less  art.  —  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all     .    .    .    HamUU  it  r 
Bring  me  to  the  test,  Aud  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from    .    ul  4- 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves ir.  i. 

This  nothing  's  more  than  matter iv.  5. 

Yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter it.  i 

We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push t.  1. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides    .    .     v.  2. 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  tlian  matter King  Leafy  iii.  i. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  !  Reason  in  madness  ! ir.  6. 

There 's  matter  in 't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry OOuUo^  iii.  4- 

I  could  have  given  less  matter  A  better  ear Ant.  €uidCUo.\\.\ 

Every  time  Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  't .     iL  2. 

But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way.  —  Not  if  the  small  come  first ii.  J^ 

I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but  The  manner  of  his  speech ii  :< 

We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters  are  so  well  digested il  2, 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting ii  2. 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear,  The  good  and  bad  together ii  5< 

Mature,  —  A  true  knight,  Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word     .    .     TroL  and  Cress,  it.  5 

M  Aur.RE.  —  I  protest,  Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence     ....    King  Lear,  t.  j 
This  maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe.  Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  .  Titus  A  ndran.  iv.  i 

Maul.— I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron  That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  comeAT'iiw^  ^^^Mbt,  iv.  3 

Maw. —  Do  thou  but  think  What 't is  to  cram  a  maw Meets, /or  Meas.'\A.i 

Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock.  And  strike  you  home     .  Com.  0/ Errors,,  i- 1 

May,  —  He  speaks  holid^,  he  smells  April  and  May Merry  Wives,'\\\.x 

Exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December  .  .  Much  Ado,  1 1 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice.  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood  .  .  ▼•  i 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth  Love's  L.  Losi,  1 1 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May,  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair iv.  j 

No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe  The  rite  of  May Mid.  A".  Dream,  it.  \ 

Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives  As  Yeu  Like  It,  iv.  1 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning     . Twelfth  Night,  iii  \ 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1 

I  Ml  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  't  were  a  nettle  against  May Troi.  aud  Cress.  L  t 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May Hamiet,  iii.  | 

M  Av-MORN.— The  very  May -mom  of  his  youth.  Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises  Henry  V.  1 1 

Mavpolb.  —  How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii  1 

Maze.  —  Here  's  a  maze  trod  indeed  Through  forth-rig^tl  and  meanders!      ....   Tempest,  iii ; 

This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod v. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green  For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  Mid.  N.  Dream,  il  1 
I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze,  Haply  to  wive  and  thrive    ....      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  1 1 

M  AZZARD. —  Chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade    .    .    .      Hamlet,  v. 
Let  me  go,  sir,  Or  I  'U  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard Othello,  i-- 

Meacock.  —  A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  E. 

Meadows.  — Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 
As  meadows,  yet  not  dry.  With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood Titus  Androm.  ii>. 

M«agrb.  — As  hollow  as  a  ghost.  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit King  John,  iii. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones   ....  Romeo  and  yuliet^  v. 

Meal. —One  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 't Meets. /or  Meas.vt.\ 

Hi»  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings  :  Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions  Com.  0/ Errors,  > 
Why  hast  thou  not  served  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?     .     .     .     .      Troi.  aud  Cress,  ii. 

Meal  and  bran  together  He  throws  without  distinction Corioiasens,  id  | 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals Timon  0/ Athens,  \ 

As  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation,  To  keep  with  you  at  meals  ..;....  Ji^itts  Ceesar,  il 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams     Meuheth,  iu 

Mean.  —  Whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my  means  .    .    .   Merry  Wives,  »l 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means Meas./ar  Mtas.  ii 

As  easy  Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made  As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  meant    .    .     .    .     iL 
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Mban.  —  There  were  No  earthly  mean  to  save  him Me€u. /or  Ateas.  W,  ^ 

He  gains  by  death  thai  hath  such  means  to  die Ctmi.  0/ Errors^  iii.  a. 

Nor  age  so  eat  up  niy  invention,  Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means    .    .    Muck  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends iv.  i. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean.  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise     .  Lcv4*s  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

He  can  sing  A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering  Meud  him  who  can v.  2. 

Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  \. 

A  more  swelling  port  Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions i.  i. 

It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean .    .  i.  2. 

Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition i.  3. 

No  lawful  means  can  carry  me  Out  of  his  envy's  reach iv.  i. 

You  take  my  life  When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live iv.  i. 

Have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him As  You  Like  It/\.  \, 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means     .    .    .    .  i.  2. 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends iii.  2. 

She  is  too  mean  To  have  her  name  repeated Ali*t  fVeiit  in- $> 

There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive iv.  3. 

All  *s  well  that  ends  well  yet,  Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit v.  i. 

With  what  good  speed  Our  means  will  make  us  means v.  i. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean  But  nature  makes  that  mean tVin/er's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  /Cin^;  Johrtt  iii.  4. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done ! iv.  2. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant,  Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself     .    .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced,  And  not  neglected iii.  2. 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer i.  2. 

Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and  known  our  means i.  3. 

Gladly  would  be  better  satisfied  How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  ourselves i.  3. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot iii.  i. 

When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together,  O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly   .     iv.  4. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you.  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  ....      v.  5. 

A  discontented  gentleman,  Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haught>'  mind     Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath 'v.  \. 

His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait Timon  of  Athensy'x.  i. 

When  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise,  The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made    ii.  2. 

Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of,  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? iv.  3. 

His  meins,  If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  ixt  As  to  annoy  us  all .     .     Julius  Ccesar^  ii.  i. 

Were  he  not  in  health.  He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it ii.  i. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  Thine  o>Mt  life's  means! Macbethy\\.  i{. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  makes  us  strangers  I iv.  3. 

Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance,  And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her v.  i. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar HamUty  i.  3. 

This  thing 's  to  do ;  Siih  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't       ....     iv.  4. 

And  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well,  They  shall  go  far  with  little iv.  5. 

I  Ml  work  the  means  To  make  thee  capable King  Lear,  W.  \. 

I  have  wasted  myself  out  of  my  means OtheUo^'w.  2. 

Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting  Together,  have  one  dust Cymbeiine,  iv.  2. 

Some  &lls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise iv.  2. 

Mbakdbrs.  —  Here  'sa  maze  trod  indeed  Throuch  forth-rights  and  meanders!  .  .  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
Meamrr.  —  Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort \  Henry  I'l.W.  i. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings Richard  III.  v.  2. 

These  hands  do>lack  nobility,  that  they  strike  A  meaner  than  myself  .  .  .  .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 
Meaking.  —  When  thou  didst  not,  savage.  Know  thine  own  meaning Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning,  *  resolutely  * :  his  meaning  is  good      .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Spake  he  so  doubtfiilly,  thou  couldst  not  feel  hu  meaning? Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.  i. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words*  deceit iii.  2. 
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Mbaninc  — There's  a  double  meaning  in  that MtcA  Ado,  ii.i. 

By  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning iii.  4. 

What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word  ? Loot's  L.  Last^  v.  3. 

We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out v.  a. 

Love  ukes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference MieL  N.  Dream^  ii.  2. 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning Mer.  0/  Vtnkf^  iii.  5. 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings?—  By  my  life,  I  do As  You  Like  It,  v.  a. 

He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire Tarn,  0/tkt  Skrew^  iiL  a. 

Now  you  know  my  meaning. — A  very  mean  meaning , v.  a. 

'T  is  not  my  meaning  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out Richard  It.  ii.  3. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  .    .     Richard  III.  iiL  t. 

He  would  say  untruths  ;  and  be  ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning    .     Henry  VIIl.  It.  a. 

1  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards  you King  Ltar^  i.  2. 

We  are  not  the  first  Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst v.  3. 

Measurable.  — Liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Mbasurb.  —  Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ▼.  4. 

There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer ii.  i. 

Mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry ii.  i. 

I  measure  him,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit ii.  3. 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine  And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain  .    .      v.  i. 

Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn ;  And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  vt.  3. 

They  have  measured  many  a  mile  To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass ▼.  2. 

I  will  move  storms ;  I  will  condole  in  some  measure Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  2. 

Faintness  constnuneth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed iii.  a. 

Therefore  haste  away.  For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day    ....     Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  4. 

Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave As  You  Like  It^xx.h. 

May  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good v.  2. 

I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  liave  flattered  a  lady ;  1  have  been  politic  with  my  friend  ....      v.  4. 

She  is  intolerable  curst  And  shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure        7am.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed Ali's  fVeii,\\.  i. 

With  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  baud,  Standing  on  slippers King  yohn,  iv.  2. 

Thy  steps  no  more  Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance Richard  IL  i.  3. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief .    .      iii.  4. 

Their  memory  Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live 2  Henry  1 V.  iv.  4. 

I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength Henry  V.  v.  2. 

To  add  more  measure  to  your  woes,  I  come  to  tell  you  things 3  Henry  Yl.  ii.  i. 

Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered ii.  6. 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures Richard  III.  i.  1. 

He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honours  Which  we  devise  him Corioianus,  ii.  a. 

Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ;  Nay,  godded  me,  indeed v.  3. 

Let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will ;  We  MI  measure  them  a  measure    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  4. 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils,  Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?     Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  t. 

Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure  The  table  round Macbeth,  xa.  ^ 

My  life  will  be  too  short.  And  every  measure  fail  me King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Measured.  —  Your  cause  of  sorrow  Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth Macbeth,  v.  8. 

We  have  measured  many  miles  To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass    .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Measureless.  —  Shut  up  In  measureless  content ii.  i. 

Meat.  —  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  i. 

By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since Merry  iVives,  i.  t. 

That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now i.  i. 

She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold Com.  of  Errors^  \.  2. 

The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home - i.  2. 

That  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste.  Unless  I  spake,  or  looked ii.  a. 

Good  meat,  sir,  is  common  ;  that  every  churl  affords iii.  1. 

Thou  say* St  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings:  Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions    .      t.  i. 

'T  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat  the  post Much  Ado,  \\.  x. 
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MsAT.  —A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age    .    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging iii.  4. 

It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  10  see  a  clown Ai  You  Liko  //,  r.  1. 

Am  surved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep Tarn,  o/the  Skrrw^  iv.  3. 

I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat.     How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled  ? iv.  3> 

Thou  false  deluding  slave,  That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat iv.  3. 

I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meat AU^s  IVeU^xx.  ^. 

Grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ;  And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ?     .  Richard  II,  ii.  i. 

What  yon  want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink :  but  you  must  bear;  the  heart 's  all  a  H»nry  IV.  v.  3. 

If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat £pil. 

That  dogs  must  eat.  That  meat  was  made  for  mouths Coriolanut^  i.  t. 

Anger  's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself,  And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding iv.  a. 

Thy  head  is  as  fiill  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat Ronuo  and  JtditUxvi.  i. 

I  scorn  thy  meat ;  *t  would  choke  me,  for  I  should  ne'er  flatter  thee    .    .    .     Timon  0/ Athtns,  i.  2. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caisar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    .    .    .      JuHms  Casar^  i.  a. 

To  ieed  were  best  at  home  ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony     ....  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

We  may  again  Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights iii.  6. 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Mechanic  —  To  stand  On  more  mechanic  compliment Ani.andCUo.vi.  ^ 

Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers v.  a. 

Mechanical.  —A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,  That  work  for  bread  .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day Julius  Ceesar,  i.  1. 

Meddle  —  More  to  know  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts Ttmptst,  i.  2. 

The  less  you  meddle  or  make  miih  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty  .  .  Much  Ado ^'\\\.  i. 
Mbddlar.  —  Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler.  As  he  's  reported  .    .    .      Metu./or  Meas,  v.  1. 

Medea.  —  In  such  a  night  Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs Mer.  0/  Venict^  v.  i. 

Mediators.  —  And,  in  conclusion,  Nonsuits  my  mediators Othello^  i.  i. 

Medicinablb.  —  Any  cross,  any  impediment,  will  be  medicinable  to  me    .    .    .    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

Let  that  grieve  him :  Some  griefs  are  medicinable Cymbelitu^  iii.  a. 

Medicinau  —  I  Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true H^iuUr's  TaU,  ii.  3. 

Mbdionb.  —  A  kind  of  medicine  in  itself.  That  skins  the  vice  o*  the  top    .     .      Meas. /or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  But  only  hope iii.  i. 

Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  nrtortifying  mischief Much  Ado,  \.  z. 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before  Woidd  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage    ...      v.  i. 

Out,  loathed  medicine!  hated  potion,  hence! Mid.  N.  Dream^xu.  2. 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

I  have  seen  a  medicine  That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone Airs  Well,  ii.  1. 

The  present  time  's  so  sick.  That  present  medicine  must  be  ministered  ....    King  John,  v.  i. 

If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  I  '11  be  hanged      t  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

His  former  strength  may  be  restored  With  good  advice  and  little  medicine  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  Iii.  1. 

More  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable iv.  5. 

A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching  bones  ! Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge,  To  cure  this  deadly  grief     ....   Macbeth,  \y.  z. 

No  medicine  in  the  worid  can  do  thee  good  ;  In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life     HamUt,  v.  2. 

Restoration  hang  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ! King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks Othello,  i.  3* 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep  Which  thou  owedst  yesterday iii.  3- 

Work  on,  My  medicine,  work  !    Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught iv.  i. 

That  great  medicine  hath  With  his  tinct  gilded  thee Ant.  and  Cleo.'x.  s. 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too v.  5. 

Meditation. — The  imperial  vouress  passed  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

We  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations  How  to  live  better Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Full  of  repentance.  Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows iv.  a. 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love Hamlet,  x.  $, 

Mbditbkraneum.  —  By  the  salt  waveofthe  Mediterraneum Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  \. 

Medlar.  — They  would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar  ....     Meas. /or  Meas.  iv.  3. 
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Mbdlar.  —  rn  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar    .    ,    As  Vau  Like  It^  iiL  a. 

You  Ml  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar iiL  2. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree Romeo  and  JnlUt^xx.  \. 

That  kind  of  fruit  As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone iL  i. 

Meed.  —  Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

Meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none  ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel  .  .  .  Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 
.   The  antique  world  When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed As  Yoh  Like  Jt^\\.  y. 

Ifthouprocecd  As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  mcod AU"sWelU\\.  \. 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds 3  Henry  VL  ii.  i. 

My  meed  hath  got  me  fame  :  I  have  not  stopped  mine  ears  to  their  demands iv.  8. 

Thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed Titus  Andr on.  \,  \, 

There  's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed v.  3. 

No  meed,  but  he  repays  Sevenfold  above  itself Tinton  0/ Athens^ '\.  \. 

In  his  meed  he  *8  unfellowed Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Meek.  —  They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause Com.  of  Errors^  \\.  \, 

Pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth.  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle.         .    .    Julius  Cttsar^  \\\.  u 

This  Duncan  Hath  borne  his  Unities  so  meek,  hath  been  So  dear  in  his  great  office  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
Meekness.— God  bless  thee:  and  put  meekness  in  thy  mind.  Love,  charity,  obedience!  Richard  J II.  ila. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humility  .     Henry  VI II.  ii.  4. 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government.  Obeying  in  commanding ii.  4. 

Love  and  meekness,  lord.  Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition v.  3. 

Meet.  —  Let  roe  have  What  thou  thinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  year Meas.for  Meas.'w.  2. 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain.  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again    .    Richard II.  ii.  2. 

In  a  rebellion.  When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law Coriolanusy  iil  i. 

In  a  better  hour,  Let  what  is  meet  be  said  it  must  be  meet lii.  i. 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment Julius  Casar^  iv.  3. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  we  Ml  smile  indeed  ;  If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made    ...      v.  1. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? Macbeth^  i.  i. 

All  with  me  's  meet  that  1  can  fashion  fit I^ing  Lear,  L  2. 

Mebter.  —  Hear  me  good  friends,  —  But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season  .   Ant.  and  CUo.  v.  i. 

Meetest.  —  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Meeting. —Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow Merry  IVivest  W.  4. 

If  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it! Much  A  do,  v.  i. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings Richard  III.  i.  i. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder   Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Meetly.  -You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Melancholy.  — Very  oft,  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy  ....  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy? v.  1. 

He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition Muck  AdOfW.  1. 

Not  marked  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy ii.  i. 

I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren ii-  t. 

A  pleasant-spirited  lady.  —  There  's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her ii.  i. 

The  sweet  youth  's  in  love.  —  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy iii.  a. 

We  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it  beaten  away v.  i. 

Besieged  with  sable<<oloured  melancholy Love's  L.  Lost^  L  1. 

What  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? i.  a. 

How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender  juvenal  ? i.  2. 

Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place - iii.  i. 

I  do  love :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy iv.  3. 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp    Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

Indeed,  my  lord,  The  mebncholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that As  Vou  Like  It^W.  \. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  ^:gs ii.  5. 

They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow.  —  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing ....      iv.  i. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation,  nor  the  mtisician's iv.  1. 
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Melancholy.  —  It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples  As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  1. 
Sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood,  And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy  Tarn.  o/Shrew^  Indue.  2. 

'  Let  me  not  live,'— This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began A  li '  s  IVei/f  I  t. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song iii.  2. 

With  a  green  and  yellow  melanchdy  She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  .    .   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy ii.  5. 

If  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy,  Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick     .  King  jfohM^  iii.  3. 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy  Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave     Richard  II.  v.  6. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear 1  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? i.  2. 

To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy ii.  3. 

The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy Richard  III.  \\\.  i. 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  sprung  From  change  of  fortune Titnon  of  Athens  ^  iv.  3. 

O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child Julius  Casar,  v.  3. 

There  *s  something  in  his  soul.  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam King  Lear,  i.  2. 

0  melancholy  I    Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ? Cymbeliney  iv.  2. 

Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy iv.  2. 

Mellifluous.  —  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight.  —  A  contagious  breath  Ttvelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
Mklixiw.  —  Prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  :  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be    .    .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves,  And  left  me  bare  to  weather  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
Mellowed.  —  Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years 3  Henry  VI,  iii.  3. 

Mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time Richard  III.  \\\.  j. 

Mbli.x>wing.  —  Delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion Love's  L.  Lost,  W.  z. 

Mbi^dy.  —  Lulled  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody 2  Henry  IK  iii.  i. 

You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody :  if  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  !  Troi.  &*Cress.  iii.  i. 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

Poor  harmless  fly.  That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody,  Came  here  to  make  us  merry  !  .  .  iii.  2. 
Mblt.  —  A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  2. 

Would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

She  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me Much  Ado,  \.  \. 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  I Richard  II.  vt.  i. 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad i  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

1  melt,  and  am  not  Of  stronger  earth  than  others Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew !   .     .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Melted.  —As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  .   Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Melting. — A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\\.  \. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes.  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  Drop  tears  .  .  .  Othello,  v.  2. 
Member. — You  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth Love's  L.  Lost,  \y.  2. 

I  *11  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you  In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

All  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly Coriolanus,  i.  x. 

It  tauntingly  replied  To  the  discontented  members i.  i. 

By  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again  Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love Othello,  iii.  4. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense  ....     iii.  4. 

That  when  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new  .  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 
Memorable.  —From  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked,  He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Memorials.— Let  us  satisfy  your  eyes  With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 
Memories.  —  Now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memories Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Can  dearly  witness.  Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours :  I  prithee,  put  them  of!  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Memorize. — To  bathe  in  reeking  wounds,  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha  ....  Macbeth,  \.  2. 
Memory.  —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  lie Tempest,  i.  2. 
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Mbmory. —Who  shall  be  of  as  Kttle  memory  When  he's  earthed 7VM/r«/i  u.  1. 

Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  £all,  And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was   Two  Gtn,  0/  Ver.  v.  4. 

A  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was.  —  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory  .     .    .    Merry  IVtves^  iv.  i. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory Com.  0/ Errors^  y .  i . 

These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  a. 

Contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart,  And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part  ....      v.  2. 

By  the  near  guess  of  my  memory Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

The  fool  haih  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words iii.  5. 

Many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion    .    .    .    Tom.  o/the  Skrew^  iv.  i. 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory,  That  may  repeat  and  history  bis  loss  .    .      3  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Their  memory  Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live iv.  4. 

That  action,  hence  borne  out,  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days iv.  5. 

Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  .     .       1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Cancelling  your  fame.  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory »  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  Some  of  these  artides Henry  VIII  iii.  a. 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him  —  I  know  his  noble  nature iii.  a. 

Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory Coriolanns^  v.  6. 

Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory,  And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills      .     .   Julius  Casar^  iii.  2. 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume AUicbeth^  i.  7. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ....      v.  3. 

Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death  The  memory  be  green HatttUtt  i.  2. 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character i.  3. 

'T  is  in  my  memory  locked.  And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it i.  3. 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe i.  5. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  Ml  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records i.  5. 

If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line ii.  2. 

Then  there  's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year iii.  2. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory.  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity iii.  2. 

To  divide  him  inveniorially  would  dizjy  the  arithmetic  of  memory v.  2. 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory,  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house Othello^  \\.  \. 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that 's  riveted,  Screwed  to  my  memory?  ....     Cymbeline^  ii.  2. 
Mbn.  —  Ebbing  men,  indeed,  Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run Tempest^  ii.  i. 

There  were  such  men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts iii.  3. 

With  such-like  valour  men  hang  and  drown  Their  proper  selves iii.  3. 

This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod v.  1. 

Other  men,  of  slender  reputation,  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out  Two  Gen,  o/Ver.  i.  3. 

Kept  severely  from  resort  of  men.  That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her iii.  i. 

The  old  saying  is.  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes v.  2. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds   .    .      v.  4. 

I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  puttiiig  down  of  men Merry  IViveSf  ii.  i. 

Let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue,  Men  give  like  gods Metu./or  Meat.  i.  4. 

Could  great  men  thunder  As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet iu  a. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  't  is  wit  in  them,  But  in  the  less  foul  profanation    ....      ii.  a. 

Ever  till  now.  When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  wondered  how it  a. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults v.  i. 

Loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men     ....      Com.  of  Errors^  i.  t. 

Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these.  Lords  of  the  wide  world iL  i. 

What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair  he  Hath  given  them  in  wit it  a. 

Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit ii  a. 

That  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance iv.  3. 

It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light iv.  3. 

'T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort v.  i. 

A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men.  Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing      ...  v.  i. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth MuckAeIo^\\.  \. 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  hiugh  at  him  and  beat  him     ....      ii.  i . 

Men  were  deceivers  ever,  One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore ii.  3. 
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Men.  —  The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leafy Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Are  you  good  men  and  true  ?  —  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity iii.  3. 

You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men iii.  3. 

Say  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for iii.  3. 

Such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty  iii.  3. 
O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do  I  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do  I    .      iv.  i. 

And  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too iv.  1. 

Men  Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel  ....  v.  i. 
'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  ...  v.  i. 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement.  —Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ  .    .      v.  i. 

Like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth v.  i. 

Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men v.  i. 

That  now  men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake v.  i. 

And  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper Lov^s  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

What  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? —  Hercules,  master.  —  Most  sweet  Hercules  I i.  2. 

Let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage i.  3. 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy  ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men i.  a. 

And  make  them  men  of  note —  do  you  note  me? iii.  i. 

I  am  betrayed,  by  keeping  company  With  men  like  men  of  inconsuncy iv.  3. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love.  Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men    .     iv.  3. 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjured  men v.  a. 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree.  Mocks  married  men v.  2. 

Either  to  die  the  death  or  to  abjure  For  ever  the  society  of  men  ....  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  L  i. 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke.  In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke      .    .    .    .  i.  i. 

Heresies  that  men  do  leave  Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ii.  2. 

I  am  no  such  thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are iii.  i. 

Hencefctrth  be  never  numbered  among  men  ! iii.  a. 

\l  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so iii.  2. 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men iv.  2. 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here.  Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now   .      v.  i. 

They  may  pass  for  excellent  men v.  i. 

Men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond M*r.  0/  Venict^  i.  i. 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men i.  i. 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes*  palaces i.  s. 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  Kood  inspirations i.  2. 

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats i.  3. 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not .  i.  3. 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire ii.  7. 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages ii.  7. 

Other  men  have  ill  luck  too iii.  i. 

I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack.  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing iii.  2. 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs iii.  2. 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school  Above  a  twelvemonth iii.  4. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ;  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat  ...  iv.  i. 
Do  all  men  kill  the  thin^  they  do  not  love ?—  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill?  .      iv.  1. 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men iv.  1. 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly      .  As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show i.  2. 

Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day • i.  2. 

To  some  kind  of  men  Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies ii.  3. 

All  the  world  's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ii.  7. 

Owe  no  man  bate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good iii.  2. 

Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love iv.  i. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed iv.  i. 

Such  names  and  men  as  these,  Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw  Tarn,  o/tke  Shrerv^  Indue.  2. 

Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes i.  2. 

He  is  old,  I  young.  —  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ?     . ii.  i. 
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Men.  —  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are A/IU  H^ell,\.t. 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre  That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves ir.  3. 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss it.  > 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.  —  I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea .    .  Twtlfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

We  men  may  say  more«  swear  more :  but  indeed  Our  shows  are  more  than  will ii.  4, 

I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others iii  4. 

These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report iv.  i. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summert  and  I  think  they  are  givenTo  men  of  middle  age  tVinter' sTalej  iv.4. 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes iv.  4. 

There  are  cozeners  abroad ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary iv.  4. 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night*  And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  Kimg  Jokm^  L  i. 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline  To  cuH  the  plots  of  best  advantages ii.  1. 

When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  e)re ...     iii.  4. 

Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets  Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously it.  s. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay Richard  II.  x.  \. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts     .    .    .    .  i  a. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony iii. 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before iL  1. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  ....      it  1. 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ? iL  i. 

Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that  live  ?— No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that  die  .    .      ii   1. 

Base  men  by  his  endowmenu  are  made  great ii.  3. 

Rich  men  look  sad  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap ii.  4. 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord iiL  a. 

Then,  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right iii.  a. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,  But  presently  prevent  the  ways  10  wail iii.  a. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day iiL  a. 

Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men,  They  might  have  lived  to  bear iiL  4. 

The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear;  That  fear  to  hate ▼.  i. 

Had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeled  The  hearts  of  men t.  a. 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives ▼.  5. 

Though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits.  In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad  ...      v.  5. 

Let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good  government \  Henry  IV.  \,  ^ 

The  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea La. 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ? i.  2. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am,  By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes i.  a. 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will     .    .    .     .  i.  a. 

Goto:  '  homo '  is  a  common  name  to  all  men iL  1. 

On,  bacons,  on !     What,  ye  knaves  1  young  men  must  live ii.  a- 

In  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared.  Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath  .      ii.  3. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England iL  4. 

0  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two  I iL  4. 

How  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  ? iL  4. 

Of  many  men  I  do  not  bear  these  crossings iiL  1. 

All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  1  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men iiL  1. 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men.  So  stale  and  cheap iiL  a. 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts iiL  a. 

Rendered  such  aspect  As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries iii.  a. 

Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let 's  away  #Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay     .    .     iiL  a. 

They  '11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men rv.  3. 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are iv.  3. 

Dear  men  Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms iv.  4. 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports %  Htnry  IV,\iAac. 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained.  As  men  drink  potions i.  t. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me \,  ^, 

1  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men La. 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures.  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men L  3. 
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Men.  —  You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after      ....  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased iii.  i. 

O,  give  roe  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones iii.  2. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying! iii.  2. 

Against  ill  diances  men  are  ever  merry ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event   .....  iv.  2. 

Wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another     ....  v.  i. 

We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak v.  a. 

Know  the  grave  doth  gape  For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men v.  5. 

*T  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time ii.  i. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  mbn's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog      ....  ii.  3* 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood.  And  teach  them  how  to  war iii.  i. 

He  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men iii.  3. 

They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves iii.  2. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out    ....  iv.  i. 

'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains  Upon  example iv.  i. 

Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide iv.  i. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law  and  outrun  native  punishment iv.  i. 

Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  (irom  God iv.  i. 

What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy  I iv.  t. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form.  Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ?  .    .    .  iv.  i. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England  That  do  no  work  to-day  I iv.  3. 

And  if  to  live.  The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour iv.  3. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear;  Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires      .  iv.  3. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot iv.  3. 

What  says  she,  fair  one?  that  the  tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits? v.  2. 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams x  Henry  VJ.  i.  i. 

How  iarest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men? i.  4- 

When  a  world  of  men  could  not  prevail  with  all  their  orators ii.  2. 

Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men  I iv.  i. 

Curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win iii.  i. 

Gasp  and  stare  and  catch  the  air,  Blaspheming  God  and  cursing  men  on  earth iii.  a. 

Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? iii.  3* 

Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings.  Clip  dead  men's  graves iv.  i. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud iv.  i. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians iv.  1 . 

Follow  me.     Now  show  yourselves  men ;  *t  is  for  liberty iv.  2. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ;  For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men iv.  2. 

0  graceless  men  !  they  know  not  what  they  do iv.  4. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb iv.  7. 

Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them iv.  7. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw iv.  7. 

Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes  Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness iv.  7. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ;  And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ?  .    .    .  iii.  i. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide iv.  3. 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars iv.  6. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss.  But  cheerly  seel|phow  to  redress  their  harms  ....  v.  4. 

1  '11  plague  ye  for  that  word.  —  Ay,  thou  wast  bora  to  be  a  plague  to  men v.  5. 

And  this  word  '  love,*  which  greybeards  call  divine,  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another  .    .  v.  6. 

Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  ruled  by  women Richard  III.  \.  i. 

I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wTecks ;  Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  .......  i.  4. 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks ii.  3. 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth ii-  3* 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Epsuing  dangers ii.  3. 

*T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord,  When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  for  it   .    .  iii.  a. 
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Men.  —  Grace  of  mortal  men,  Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God   .     Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent iv.  4. 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction :  Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay t.  3. 

Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men Htnry  VIIIA.  \. 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle  Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? i.  3. 

Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be,  Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom i.  3. 

Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal :  They  are  set  here  for  examples i.  3. 

Let  'em  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief,  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  .    .      ii.  i. 

Loves  him  with  that  excellence  That  angels  love  good  men  with ii.  2. 

All  men's  honours  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him ii.  2. 

These  reverend  fathers ;  men  Of  singular  integrity  and  learning ii.  4. 

Such  men  of  gravity  and  learning iii.  1. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water iv.  2. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer  iv.  2. 

But  we  all  are  men,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh v.  3 

Men  that  make  Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment  Dare  bite  the  best v.  3. 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness v.  3. 

Men  so  noble,  However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect      .    .    .    ^ v.  3. 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears v.  3. 

I  uke  my  cause  Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it  To  a  most  noble  judge    ....     v.  3. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding  And  wisdom v.  3. 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is Trot,  and  CressX  2. 

But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove  To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men i.  3. 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men i.  3. 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still  That  we  have  better  men i.  3. 

I  wished  myself  a  man,  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  Of  speaking  first iii.  2. 

Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune,  Must  fall  out  with  men  too iii.  3. 

Men,  like  butterflies.  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  sununer iii.  3. 

0  heavens,  what  some  men  do,  While  some  men  leave  to  dot iii.  3. 

Dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men  Address  their  dangers  in v.  10. 

Soft-consdenced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country Corhlnnus^  i.  i. 

You  souls  of  geese,  That  bear  the  shapes  of  men i.  4. 

1  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men ii.  i. 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him  and  The  blind  to  hear  him  speak ii.  1. 

There  have  been  many  great  men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them     .    .  ii.  2. 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear iv.  1. 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame  unparalleled v.  a. 

Young  men's  love  then  lies  Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes  Romeo  and  yMUet,  ii.  3. 

Pronounce  this  sentence  then,  Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men    ....  ii.  3. 

Though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ii.  S* 

We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men iii.  i. 

Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gate;  I  will  not  budge iii.  1. 

There 's  no  trust,  No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjured iii.  2. 

Madmen  have  no  ears.  —  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have  no  eyes  ? iii.  3. 

0  mischief,  thou  art  swift  To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men! ▼.  i. 

If  you  had  the  strength  Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight v.  i. 

There  is  thy  gold,  worse  poison  to  men's  souls v.  i. 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death  Have  they  been  merry ! v.  3. 

1  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men Timon  of  Atkens^x,  2, 

Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats i.  a. 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun i.  2. 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I i.  3. 

He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,  What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars iii.  2. 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense;  For  policy  sits  above  conscience iii.  2. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle,  And  not  endure  all  threats  ? iii.  5. 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  docs  still  mar  men iv.  2. 

Therefore,  be  abhorred  All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  I iv.  3. 
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Mbn. — If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men.  Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  Tim.  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

As  rich  men  deal  gifts,  Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one iv.  3. 

At  all  times  alike  Men  are  not  still  the  $ame v.  i. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat*s  leather Julius  Casar^  i.  x. 

Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets? i.  i. 

For  this  fault,  Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort L  i. 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men  And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness i.  i. 

With  himself  at  war,  Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men i.  3. 

If  you  know  That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard i  2. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  life i.  a. 

We  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about i-  2. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates i.  2. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ;  Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights     .    .    .  i.  2. 

He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous i.  2. 

He  is  a  great  observer  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men i-  a. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease  Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves     .    .    .  i.  2. 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite i.  2. 

What  night  is  this  I  —  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men i.  3> 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate i.  3. 

If  not  the  face  of  men,  The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse ii.  i. 

Swear  priests  and  cowards  and  men  cautelous.  Old  feeble  carrions ii.  i. 

Unto  bad  causes  swear  Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ii.  i. 

He  will  never  follow  any  thing  That  other  men  begin ii.  i. 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  .    .     .    .       ii.  i. 

A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole ii.  i. 

And  dying  men  did  groan.  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets ii.  2. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard,  It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear  .      ii.  2. 

There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men ii.  3. 

These  lowly  courtesies  Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men iii>  i. 

Men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive iii.  1. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called  The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty iii.  i. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones iii.  2. 

Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ;  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men iii.  2. 

0  judgement!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts.  And  men  have  lost  their  reason iii.  2. 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be iv.  3. 

Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure iv.  3. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ....      iv.  3. 
Since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain,  Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall  v.  i. 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men  The  things  that  are  not  ? v.  3. 

1  had  rather  have  Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies v.  4. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters Mtubtth^  i.  5. 

There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles:  the  near  in  blood,  The  nearer  bloody      ........      ii.  3- 

We  are  men,  my  liege. —Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men iii.*. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them iv.  2. 

And  like  good  men  Bestride  our  down-fallen  birthdom iv.  3. 

Good  men's  lives  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps iv.  3. 

Turn,  hell-hound,  tarn  I  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee v.  8. 

Sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living  To  whom  he  more  adheres Hamlety  ii.  2. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ii.  2. 

Wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them iii.  t. 

That  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men iii.  2. 

To  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men iv.  4. 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed.  Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild v.  2. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  And  know  themselves  and  you i.  4. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old     ....      ii.  4. 
Our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men  May  blame iiL  7. 
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Men.  —  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  0'  their  words;  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing     .  King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither v.  3. 

Know  thou  this,  that  men  Are  as  the  time  is v.  3. 

The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders    ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use  Than  their  bare  hands i.  3. 

Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so i.  3. 

Base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them  .  .  ii.  1. 
But  men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget ii.  3. 

0  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  .  .  .  .  ii.  3. 
Men  should  be  what  they  seem ;  Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none !  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs    .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object iii.  4. 

A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm  And  burgonet  of  men i.  5. 

If  thou  with  C;esar  paragon  again  My  man  of  men 1.5. 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist  The  deeds  of  justest  men ii.  1. 

Whose  beauty  claims  No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men ii.  2. 

All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome*er  their  hands  are ii.  6. 

Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship ii,  7. 

Cxsar?  Why,  he 's  the  Jupiter  of  men.  —  What 's  Antony  ?  The  god  of  Jupiter  ....  iii.  2. 
A  good  rebuke,  Which  might  have  well  becomed  the  best  of  men iii.  7. 

1  see  men's  judgements  are  A  parcel  of  their  fortunes iii.  13. 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune.  He  is  twenty  men  to  one iv.  2. 

O,  my  fortunes  have  Corrupted  honest  men  I iv.  5. 

Young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men ;  the  odds  is  gone iv.  15. 

But  you,  gods,  ^%ill  give  us  Some  faults  to  make  us  men ▼.  i. 

Reroemberest  thou  any  that  have  died  on  *i  ?—  Very  many,  men  and  women  too v.  2. 

Which  the  gods  give  men  To  excuse  their  after  wrath v.  2. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him;  Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his Cymbeline^x.  h. 

He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god:  He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off i.  6. 

Whose  remembrance  yet  Lives  in  men's  eyes iii.  r. 

The  odds  Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods .    .      v.  2. 

As  sick  men  do  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling  woe Pericles^  i.  i. 

So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you  And  all  good  men i.  i. 

O  you  powers  That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts i.  i. 

How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ! ii.  i. 

And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect  All  that  may  men  approve  or  men  detect!      ....      ii.  i. 

Time's  the  king  of  men.  He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave ii.  3. 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence.  Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence    ...      ii.  3. 

Mend.  —  Serve  God,  love  me  and  mend.    There  will  I  leave  you Much  Ado^  v.  2. 

In  ushering  Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladles  call  him  sweet Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

You  mend  tbe  jewel  by  the  wearing  it Timon  of  Athens/^   i. 

Be  not  out  with  me:  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you ynlins  Casar,  x.  i. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little.  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Mend  when  thou  canst ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure :  I  can  be  patient ii-  4. 

Since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good Othello,  ii.  3. 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send,  Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend  ! iv.  3. 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend! Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Mended.  —  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast  ....     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Any  thing  that 's  mended  is  but  patched Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

T  is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botched ;  If  not,  I  would  it  were     .    .    .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Mender.  —  A  mender  of  bad  soles Julius  CtKsar,\.  \, 

Mending.  — Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 

When  he  speaks,  'T  is  like  a  chime  a-mending Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Mental. —The  still  and  mental  parts.  That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike    .     .     .    .1.3. 

What  a  mental  power  This  eye  shoots  forth  ! Timon  of  Athens,  \.  \. 

M  BNTioN.— Sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention  Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of  Henry  VI I L  iii.  a. 
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Mbrcbnarv.  —  My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  x. 

Mbrchandisb.  —  As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

Merchant.  —  Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate Mtr.  of  Venice.^  i.  3. 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? iv.  i. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine :  The  court  awards  it iv.  t. 

I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants*  Of  whom  1  hope  to  make  much  benefit  Com.  of  Errorsy  i.  a. 

A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world Tarn,  of  the  Shretu^  i.  i. 

I  have  heard  of  him ;  A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth iv.  2. 

There  's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home,  Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares,  And  think,  perchance,  they  'II  sell  Trot,  and  Cress,  x.  3. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant,  When  we  have  soiled  them ii.  2. 

Merchant-marring.  —The  dreadful  touch  of  merchant-marring  rocks  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice ^  iii.  z, 
MERaFUL.  —  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man Much  Ado^m.  i. 

Though  a  present  death  Had  been  more  merciful fVinUr's  Ta/e,  ii.  3. 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ;  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  ....  Othelioy  v.  2. 
Mercury.  —  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo     .    .    .  Lovers  L.  Losi^  v.  2. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  And  fly  like  thought King:  John,  iv.  2. 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury,  And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat  i  Henry IV.  iv.  i. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  Or  like  a  star  disorbed Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

And,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus  ! ii.  3. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill Hamiet,  iii.  4. 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so :  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe     .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

Nor  the  judge's  robe,  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does    ....      ii.  2. 

Mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips.  Like  man  new  made ii.  2. 

Lawful  mercy  Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption ii.  4. 

There's  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge.  If  you'll  implore  it iii.  i. 

This  would  make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  tyrant iii.  2. 

When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy  's  so  extended iv.  2. 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out  Most  audible v.  i. 

I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ;  'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it      ....      v.  i. 

Take  this  mercy  to  provide  For  better  times  to  come v.  i. 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant,  Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy     .     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  5. 

An  inhuman  wretch  Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy     .    .    .   ' .     iv.  i. 

How  shah  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none? iv.  i. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven      ....     iv.  i. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ;  It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings iv.  i. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  nercy  seasons  justice iv.  i. 

That  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy iv.  i. 

Were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy,  I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  i. 

Out  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him   .    .      Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls ! iii.  4. 

You  do  lack  That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends King  John^  iv.  i. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy iv.  3. 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have Richard  II.  v.  3. 

That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security:  Let  him  be  punished HenryV.W.t. 

Wherefore  talk  you  so? — I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  Quid  for  Quo 1  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Open  Thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  I    My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds      .  3  Henry  VI.  i,  4. 

My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefs,  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears      .     iv.  8. 

To  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

You  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you,  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

At  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy,  And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on !     ....     v.  10. 

I  would  not  buy  Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word CoriolattuSf  \\\.  y 

There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger v.  4. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge Titus  Andron.x.  \. 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy Timon  of  Athens,  \\\.  S' 
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Mercy.  —  Whereto  serves  mercy  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence? Hamitt,  in.  3. 

Wert  thou  a  roan,  Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me Ant.  and  Cleo,s,i, 

Mkrcy-lacking. — Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses fCing  yohn^'w.  i. 

Meridian.  —  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting  .  Henry  yjll.  m.  2. 
Merit.  --  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this  poor  maid  from  the  world  I  Meat,  for  M«as.  iii.  1. 

Let  it  be  thy  pan  To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit Miuh  Ado^  iii.  i. 

Never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth iii.  1. 

My  beauty  will  be  saved  by  merit!    O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days!  .    .     Lov^s  L.  Lost^  iv.  1. 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i . 

To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable  Without  the  stamp  of  merit Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

That  clear  honour  Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! ii.  9. 

Who  ever  strove  To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? AU^s  Well^x.  \. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer iii.  6. 

By  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dro^s,  dust,  Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man  .    .    .  King  John^  iii.  i. 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?     .   i  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

You  see,  ray  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  arc  sought  after 2  Henry  IV,  ii.  4, 

A  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits Henry  V.  y.  %, 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ;  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him    .    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

As  place,  riches,  favour,  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit iii.  3. 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more iv.  t. 

I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question  So  mainly  as  my  merit      . iv.  4. 

He  should  have  showed  us  His  marks  of  merit CoriolamiSy  ii.  3. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair,  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 

Hear  all,  all  see,  And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be i.  2. 

The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

The  insolence  of  ofHce  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes iii.  i. 

A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveablc  badness  in  himself King  Lear^  iii.  5. 

Oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving Othello^  ii  3. 

When  we  fall,  We  answer  others' merits  in  our  name Ani.  and  Cieo.  y  2. 

Mermaid. — O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\.  2. 

Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong,  I  Ml  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song  ....     iii.  2. 

Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory.  And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

At  the  helm  A  seeming  mermaid  steers Ant.  and  Cieo.  W.  2. 

Merrier.  —  And  neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there     .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

A  merrierman,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  L.  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live , Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Merriest.  —  'T  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home  .  Henry  V.  \.  a. 
Merriment.  —  I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment  .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

We  have  friends  That  purpose  merriment Mer,  0/  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tarn.  0/ Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment,  A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes   .    .  King  Jokn^  iii.  3. 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament.  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment  Rom,  6r*  Jut.  iv.  5. 

Flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar Hamlet,  v.  i . 

Merriness.  —  Be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 
Merry.  —  Be  merry ;  you  have  cause.  So  have  we  all,  of  joy Tempest.  \\.  \. 

Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than  merry  at  any  thing Meas.for  Meeu.  iii.  2. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein :  What  means  this  je-«5t  ? Com.  0/  Errors,  ii.  2. 

I  will  depart  in  quiet.  And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry iii.  i. 

Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour MttchAdo^y.-^. 

And  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long it  1. 

It  may  be  I  go  under  that  title  because  I  am  merry ii.  1. 

Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ii.  i. 

Out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour ii.  t. 

And  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  Ood  prohibit  it! v.  i. 

If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see  .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit,  She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died v.  a 
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Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief !  That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  v.  i. 

Then  let  us  say  you  are  sad,  Because  you  are  not  merry Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  x, 

I  would  have  stayed  till  I  made  you  merry,  If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me    .    .    .    .  i.  i. 

He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher t.  a. 

Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer iii.  a. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music v.  i. 

Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song As  Vffu  Li^ /iyi\.  7. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me  sad iv.  i. 

I  know  him  passing  wise  ;  Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest .    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

'T  was  never  merry  world  Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment     .     .       Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  1. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long      King  John^  iv.  i. 

Be  merT>',  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short Richard  II.  \\.  i. 

Shall  we  be  merry?  — As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad \  Henry IV.  \\.  ^ 

If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned ii.  4. 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event    2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all,  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide v.  3. 

Who,  I  ?    I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now v.  3. 

It  was  never  merry  worid  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings Richard  III,  i.  i. 

If  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  .     .     Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

As  merry  As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people    .     .    .    .  i.  4. 

That  nqble  lady.  Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry,  Is  not  my  friend i.  4. 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death  Have  they  been  merry!  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing Julim  Casar,  iii.  2. 

Wliat  should  a  man  do  but  be  merry  ? Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

I  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise  ....  Othello,  ii.  i. 
Mesh.  — A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Mbshss.  —  Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  .  .  .  .  i.  a. 
Mess.  —  I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge Merry  Wives^  iii.  1. 

You  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  mess Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Welcome!  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  vi.  A' 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Message.  —  Sometimes  from  her  eyes  I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages  .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  message Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly King  Lear,  L  4. 

Messbncbr.— Sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

This  distempered  messenger  of  wet,  The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye      ,     AU*s  Well,  1.  3. 

0  you  leaden  messengers.  That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire iii.  a. 

Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day Julius  Casar,  ii.  i. 

Messes. —  Lower  messes  Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind Winter's  Tale,  \.  %. 

He  that  makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Messina.  —  A  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina Much  Ado,  \\\.  i. 

Met.  —  Very  well  met,  and  well  come Meas.for  Meas.'w.  t. 

No  sooner  met  but  they  looked,  no  sooner  looked  but  they  loved  ....  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 
Metal.  —  Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal Meas.for  Meas.  i.  1. 

As  easy  Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made  As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means  ....      ii.  4. 

You  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear  As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer  .     Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  i. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some'other  metal  than  earth Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  .> Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Now  I  feel  Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,  envy Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found  In  fortune's  love Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought  From  that  it  is  disposed Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

Here 's  metal  more  attractive Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

1  am  made  Of  the  self-same  metal  th.nt  my  sister  is King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Metamorphosed.— Thou  hast  metamorphosed  me,  Made  me  neglect  my  studies  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  L  1. 
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Mbtamorphosbd.  —  Now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  n.  i. 
Mbtaphor.  —  You  need  not  to  stop  your  nos«,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor.     .    AU^s  W«U^  v.  a. 

If  your  metaphor  stink,  I  wid  stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor v.  2. 

Metaphysical.  —  Which  fate  and  meUphysical  aid  doth  seem  To  have  thee  crowned  Macbeth^  i.  5. 
Metaphysics.— The  metaphysics,  Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  \.  i. 
Meteor. —Of  his  heart's  meteors  tihing  in  his  face Com.  of  Errors,  vt.  z. 

The  vaulty  top  of  heaven  Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors King  Jokn^  v.  2. 

Meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ;  The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody     .    .  Richard  IT,  ii.  4. 

Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I :  It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exYiBles  Romeo  and  jM/ietf  iii.  5. 
Mbte-vard.  —  Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Method. —  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  z. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  't Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what Mid.  N.  Dream,  vf.  \, 

Metres. —Praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond,  Lascivious  metres  ....  Richard  II.  W.  u 
Mettle.— You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Therein  suits  His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech As  You  Like  It,  Xi. -j. 

I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex.  So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding   ...      v.  i. 

A  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

That  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ;  he  will  not  run ii,  4. 

Show  us  here  The  mettle  of  your  pasture .      Hfnry  V.  iii.  i. 

Where  have  they  this  mettle?    Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull ? iii.  5. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be !  He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits ii.  i. 

Mew.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew x  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \, 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  bis  day  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Mewed. —  To  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed,  To  live  a  barren  sister     ....     Mid.  N.  Drvam^x.  u 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed.  —  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 
Mewling.  —  At  first  the  infant,  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iL  7. 
Mice. —Or  piteous  they  will  look,  Uke  drowned  mice i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer,  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  yext  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach.  Appear  like  mice iv.  6. 

MiCHER. —  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries?    .  1  Henry  IV.  n.  \. 

MtCHiNG.  —  Marry,  this  is  miching  roallecho ;  it  means  mischief Hamlet,  \\\.  %. 

Mickle.  —  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones     .    .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  z- 

Microcosm.  —  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Midas.  —  Thou  gaudy  gold,  Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  .  .  .  Mer,  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Middle. —  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night Meas.for  Meas.'vt.  u 

Never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring,  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age  Wini.  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word  .     .     Richard  III.  iii.  $• 

The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  ofboth  ends  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night Hamlet,  \.  2* 

Midnight.  —  For  women  are  light  at  midnight Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve :  Lovers,  to  bed v.  i. 

Not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes Twelfth  Night,  il  3. 

To  be  up  after  midnight  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early  .....* ii.  3. 

So  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes ii.  3. 

The  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight i  Henry  IV.  \l  4. 

What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? fi.  4. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight 2  Henry  IV.  iiu  a. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  !    What  is 't  you  do? Macbeth,  ve.  \. 

Midsummer.  —  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness Twelfth  Night,  m.  ^ 

Full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsuinn^er .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
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Midwife.  —The  fiuries'  midwife,  and  she  comes  In  shape  no  bifcgcr  than  an  agate-stone  Rom.  &*  JvL  i.  4. 

MiDwivBS.  —  But  the  midwives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault 2  Henry  /l^.u.  2. 

Might.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure 'scape  ....     Afgas. /or  Meas.  ui.  2. 

Every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,  Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace  Lov^sL.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might iii.  i. 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might v.  a. 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit     .     .    Mid,  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

0  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might !    Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease    2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 
An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate Henry  V.  \\.  i. 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  4. 

I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might :  I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest   .    .     iv.  3. 

Mightier  —  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me  In  personal  action yulius  Ctrsar^  i.  3. 

Mightiest. — 'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes  The  throned  monarch  Afer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  i. 
Mightily. — As  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends  Tarn.  ofShrew^  i.  2. 
Mightiness.  —  Let  us  fear  The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

In  a  moment,  see  How  "soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

Mighty.  —  Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole Merry  IVives^  iii.  1. 

Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off  In  differences  so  mighty.    .    .    .  AU^s  Well^  ii.  3. 

More  than  the  stripes  1  have  received,  which  are  mighty  ones  and  millions  .    .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  had  a  mighty  cause  To  wish  him  dead A'm^  yohn,  iv.  2. 

Model  to  thy  inward  greatness.  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart    ....      Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

*T  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems ii,  4. 

Which  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king  Seems  to  prepare  his  way v.  ProL 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story,  In  little  room  confining  mighty  men Epil. 

Played  the  orator,  Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Smooths  the  wrong,  I  nferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength iii.  i. 

So  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit,  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects    ....     Richard  III.  iiL  7. 

Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea iii.  7. 

All  princely  graces,  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual :  A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant  TUus  A  ndron.  v.  3. 

Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant  Cxsar yulius  Casar,  iii.  i. 

The  baser  nature  comes  Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites  Hamlet,  v.  a. 

Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting  Together,  have  one  dust Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Milch.  —  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven.  And  passion  in  the  gods  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Mild.  — To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild Richard  II .  i.  3. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce.  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild ....      ii.  1. 

We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air,  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe      ....     iii.  3. 

•O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuousi— The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  ....  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech iv.  4. 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred iv.  4. 

M  iLDBR. — Gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  v.  4. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  would  you  have  me  False  to  my  nature?  ....  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Mildness.  —  Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town.  Thy  virtues  spoke  of  Tam.  of  Shretv,  ii.  i. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  ...     iv.  4. 

My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefs.  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears  .  .  iv.  8. 
Mile.  —  He  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

I  have  known  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a  good  armour    .   Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

We  have  measured  many  miles  To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass v.  2. 

Ask  them  how  many  inches  Is  in  one  mile v.  2. 

Therefore  haste  away.  For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day    ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .     .    .     .1  Henry  IP',  ii.  2. 
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Mile.  —  Fill  the  cup,  and  Jet  it  come ;  I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom   ...  a  Htnry  IV.  v.  3. 

How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour.  And  bring  thy  news  so  late?.    .    .     Coriolamuy  L  6. 

My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon  . Titus  AHdron.vi,  %. 

Villain  and  he  be  many  nn'Ies  asunder Romto  and  Jidiet^  iii.  5. 

Military.  —  Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men?  .  .  .  AU^s  WeU^  t.  1. 
Milk. —They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk Tempest^  \\.  x. 

Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall,  And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail Lew's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Come,  come  to  me,  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk Mtr.  0/  Vtuice,  iii.  a. 

One  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him Twelfth  Nighi/\.  i. 

For  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger Coriolamts^  v.  4. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy Romeo  and  yulieU  iii.  3- 

Yet  do  i  fear  thy  nature ;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness Macbeth,  I  5. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  gall ! i.  5. 

Had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell iv.  3. 

With  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk  .  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  5. 
Milk-uvbrbd  roan  !  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Milk-sop.— A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  Rich.  If  I.  v.  3. 
Milk-white.  —  A  little  western  flower.  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
Mill.  —  More  sacks  to  the  mill  I     O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish ! Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  Than  wots  the  miller  of Titta  Andron.n.  1. 

MiLLiNRR.  —  No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner \  Henry  IV.  \.%. 

Million.  —  O,  give  ye  good  even !  here  *s  a  million  of  manners  .    .    .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  1. 

0  place  and  greatuess  I  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee  ....     Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  r. 

Fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  2. 

He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Stripes  I  have  received,  which  are  mighty  ones  and  millions Wittier' s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

A  million  of  beating  may  come  to  a  great  matter iv.  3. 

Since  a  crooked  figure  may  Attest  in  little  place  a  million Henry  V.  Prol. 

1  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold  The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns  Titus  Andr on.  ii.  i. 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  Millions  of  mischief  .  .  .  Julius  Casar^  iv.  i. 
The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  't  was  caviare  to  the  general  .  .  .  Hamlet,  \\.  2. 
If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us v.  i. 

Millstones.  —Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools*  eyes  drop  tears     ....  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

He  will  weep.    Ay,  millstones ;  as  he  lessoned  us  to  weep i.  4. 

Mill-wheels.  —Thou  didst  vent  thy  groans  As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike  ....  Tempest^  i.  a. 
MiNCB.  —  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  *  I  love  you  *   .     .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name     .     .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter,  Making  it  light Othello,  ii.  3. 

Mincing. — And  turn  two  mincing  steps  Into  a  manly  stride Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\.  4. 

That  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge.  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Mind. — Neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind  Tempest,  i.  2. 

O,  that  you  bore  The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this  For  your  advancement  I   .    .    .      ii.  1. 

A  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk,  To  still  my  beating  mind iv.  1. 

As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows,  So  his  mind  cankers iv.  1. 

Since  I  saw  thee, The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which,  I  fear,  a  madness  held  me    .      v.  t. 

I  'II  show  my  mind  According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill Tttfo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  a. 

He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman ii.  4. 

Dumb  jewels  oAen  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind   .    .      iii.  t. 

Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind.  And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly v.  3. 

Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  profits  of  the  mind Meas.  for  Mens,  i.  4. 

Fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate  To  nothing  temporal ii.  2. 

Time  out  of  mind iv.  a. 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds  A  doubtful  warrant Com  0/  Errors,  \.  1. 

Jugglersthat  deceive  the  eye,  Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind i.  a. 
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Mind.  —  Know'st  thou  his  mind  ?—  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  opon  mine  ear    .    Com.  o/Errort^  \\,  1. 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind iv.  a. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind d^uch  Ado^xx.  u 

It  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mtud iii.  a. 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind.  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends iv.  1. 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine Lovis  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Whoe'er  a*  was,  a'  showed  a  mounting  mind iv.  i. 

But  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind iv.  3. 

Henceforth  ray  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  ...      v.  2. 

Being  over-full  of  self-affiiirs.  My  mind  did  lose  it Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind    i.  i. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds.  Had  been  incorporate iii.  a. 

All  their  minds  transfigured  so  together.  More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images v.  1. 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here,  Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now  .      v.  i. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean Afer.  0/  Venict^  i.  i. 

At  dinner-time,  I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet i.  i. 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate i.  i. 

llie  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind.  —  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind  .     .  i.  3. 

By  Jacob's  staff,  i  swear,  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night it  5. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind ii.  5. 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ii  7. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love ii.  8. 

Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ;  Nor  well,  unless  ia  mind iii  2. 

My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary iv.  1. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave  To  speak  my  mind As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment 7am.  o/the  Shrew ^  Indue.  2. 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ? iii.  i. 

I  am  no  child,  no  babe :  Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind iv.  3. 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ;  For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  .     iv.  3. 

And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind iv.  5. 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours,  My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  liaply  more  .  .  v.  3. 
Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity  Ail's  fVeiif  i.  i. 
Thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits  Wiih  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character  ....    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  2. 

I  am  a  fellow  o' the  strangest  mind  i' the  world i.  3* 

I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind i.  5- 

She  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair ii.  «• 

Make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal ii-  4- 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs iii.  4* 

In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ;  None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind    .     iii.  4. 

Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  a*  your  blood A'/W^  John,  iii.  4. 

To  speak  truth,  This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind ^  Henry  IV.  x.  i. 

*T  is  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height ii.  3- 

Such  other  gambol  faculties  a'  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body ii.  4* 

I  '11  ne'er  bear  a  base  mind :  an  't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an  't  be  not,  so iii.  2. 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness  And  purge  the  obstructions iv.  i. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in  .     iv.  4. 

Partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Who  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  .  iv.  i. 
I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it.  For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour   ....     iv.  3. 

AU  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so iv.  3. 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! iv.  3. 

Cease,  cease  these  jars  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace i  Henry  VL  i.  i. 

I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law :  But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large  ......  i.  3. 

I  dare  not  speak :  I  Ml  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind v.  3. 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had.  By  day,  by  night 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness.  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads i.  3* 

'T  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar ii.  i. 
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Mind.  —  There's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand a  Henry  VI.  hr.  2. 

Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the  mind  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate  .  .  .  .  tv.  4. 
You  partly  may  perceive  my  mind.  —  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive    3  Henry  VI.  iil  1. 

Let  thy  dauntless  mind  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  miscluince iii.  3. 

Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  sutc,  My  miud  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel  iv.  j. 

Fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns iv.  7. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  ....  v.  6. 
Since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so,  Let  hell  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it .  .  v.  & 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget,  What  you  have  been  ere  now  .  .  .  ,  Richard  II Lx.^. 
God  bless  thee ;  and  put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  I     .      il  2. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers *  il  3. 

A  discontented  gentleman,  Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind iv.  a. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit,  Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have ▼.  j. 

You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  Follow  such  creatures    .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  il  3. 

She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete  In  mind  and  feature iil  a. 

It  may  well  be ;  There  is  a  mutiny  in  's  mind iii.  a. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind     .     .     iil  a. 

There  are  that  dare :  and  I  myself  have  ventured  To  speak  my  mind  of  him ▼.  i. 

I  will  play  no  more  to-night ;  My  mind  's  not  on 't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me t.  i. 

At  what  case  Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt  To  swear  against  you  ?  .  .  .  v.  1. 
My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred;  And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it  TroL  andCr^u.  iil  3. 
Woukl  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it  I  .    .    .     .     iil  3. 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words v.  a. 

Thisfault  in  us  I  find,  The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind v.  a. 

Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude ▼.  a. 

Trust  ye  ?    With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind Ccriolamu^  I  i. 

Choler!     Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep,  By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind!  ....     iil  1. 

It  is  a  mind  That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is,  Not  poison  any  ftirther iil  i. 

By  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind  A  most  inherent  baseness iii.  a. 

And  yet  my  mind  gave  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him iv.  5. 

Thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed Titus  Andrpn.\.  \. 

She  but  lost  her  tongue,  And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind il  4- 

I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom,  To  ease  the  gnawing  vuhure  of  thy  mind     .      ▼.  a. 

A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad Romeo  and  yulitty  i.  1. 

The  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub,  Time  out  o*  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers I  4. 

My  mind  misgives  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars I  4. 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds ill  a. 

You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind :  Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not iv.  i. 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  woimd,  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress iv.  5. 

'T  is  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind,  That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind  Tim.o/AtJkensX  a. 

Never  mind  Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind ii.  a. 

Lust  and  liberty  Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  jrouth iv.  i. 

Greases  his  pure  mind.  That  from  it  all  consideration  slips iv.  3. 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  I  .  iv.  3. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love.  Duty  and  teal  to  your  unmatched  mind    .      iv.  j. 

If  I  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating ynlitts  Cmsar,  I  a. 

It  is  meet  That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes i.  a. 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead,  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits    .......  I  3. 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind il  I 

I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might ii.  4. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  stir  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage iil  a. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  farther iv.  3. 

Now  I  change  my  mind.  And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage v.  i. 

There's  no  art  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face MackeiJk,\.  4- 

Art  thou  but  A  daeger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation  ? n.  1. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course.  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast is.  a. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind  He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour ....      in.  t. 
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Mind. — Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  In  restless  ecstasy MacUiht  m.  2, 

O,  full  of  scorpions  b  my  mind,  dear  wife  ! iii.  2. 

No  mind  that 's  honest  But  in  it  shares  some  woe iv.  3. 

Inflected  minds  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets v.  1. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.     I  think,  but  dare  not  speak v.  i. 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear  .    .      v.  3. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ?  .     .    .      v.  3. 

A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye .      HamUt^  L  i. 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient,  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled i.  2. 

Where,  my  lord  ?  —  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio j.  a. 

As  this  temple  waxe^,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal i.  3. 

But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  bom i.  4. 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  the  soul  contrive  Against  thy  mother  aught i.  5. 

The  flasli  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood ii.  i. 

Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  .     .    .     iii.  1. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind iii.  i. 

O,  what  a  noble  miud  is  here  o'erthrown !  Thecourtier's,soldier*8.  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword    iii.  i. 

She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds .     iv.  5. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it v.  2. 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed,  Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild v.  a. 

Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one,  Not  to  be  over-ruled King  Lear,  i.  3. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he,  An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ! ii.  2. 

When  the  mind 's  free.  The  body 's  delicate iii.  4. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind  Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else  Save  what  beats  there     .     iii.  4. 

A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ;  that  curled  my  hair iii.  4. 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind,  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind .    .     iii.  6. 

The  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship  .     .     iii.  6. 

These  things  sting  His  mind  so  venomously iv.  3. 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind iv.  7. 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind Othello^  i.  3. 

She  that  could  think  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind ii.  i. 

Hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after ii.  i. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content !     Farewell  the  plumed  troop  I iii.  3. 

Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind  perhaps  may  change.  —  Never iii.  3. 

Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  jealous  creatures  are iii.  4. 

We  bring  forth  weeds.  When  our  quick  minds  lie  still Ant,  andCUo.'u  2. 

'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots  Out  of  the  mind iv.  2. 

As  the  fits  and  stirs  of 's  mind  Could  best  express Cymbelht*^  i.  3. 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare.  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird i.  6. 

Keep  unshaked  That  temple,  thy  fair  mind ii.  i. 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were  Thy  fortunes iii.  2. 

What  is  in  thy  mind.  That  makes  thee  stare  thus? iii.  4. 

I  f  you  could  wear  a  mind  Dark  as  your  fortune  is iii.  4. 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good v.  4. 

Minded.  —  But  to  know  How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference     .    .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Who 's  there,  besides  foul  weather? — One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly  King-Lear^  iii.  1. 
Minding. — We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you Mid,  N.  Dream^v.  \. 

Yet  sit  and  see.  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be Henry  V,  iv.  Prol. 

Mine. — What  *s  mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  i%  mine Meas./or  Meas.y.  \. 

But  mine  and  mine  I  loved,  and  mine  I  praised,  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on        Muck  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines.  And  blow  them  at  the  moon Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

MiNGLB.  — Too  hot!  too  hot!  To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods      .    .  Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society.  And  play  the  humble  host Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

O  heavenly  mingle !  Be  'st  thou  sad  or  merry.  The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  A  nt.  andCUo.  i.  5. 
Mingled.  — The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together  .  .  .  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 
MiKiM.  —  Rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom       Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 
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Minimus.  —  Vou  dwarf;  You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Drtam,  iii.  2. 
Minion.  —  Fortune  shall  cull  forth  Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion King  John^vi,  x. 

Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  and  her  pride \  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon i.  a. 

Like  valour's  minion  carved  out  his  passage Macbeth^  i.  a. 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race,  Turned  wild  in  nature ii.  4. 

Minister.  —  I  and  my  fellows  Are  ministers  of  Fate Tempest^  iii.  3. 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  ihan  we  do  minister  To  our  gross  selves  ?  Metu.for  Afeas.  ii.  2. 

0  you  blessed  ministers  above,  Keep  me  in  patience  1 v.  i. 

How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love.  That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  I  Afuck  Ado,  i.  i. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher  Oft  does  ihem  by  the  weakest  minister     .    .    AU^s'lVelL,  ii.  i. 

In  a  most  weak  —  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence ii.  3. 

Such  as  my  wit  affords  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister 2  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

A  vaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow?  Macbetky  v.  3. 
Therein  the  patient  Must  minister  to  himself.  —  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I  '11  none  of  it  .  v.  3. 
Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !     Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  HatnUt^  i.  4. 

Ministering. —  A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be.  When  thou  liest  howling v.  1. 

Minnow. —That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth Lo%*eU  L.  Lost^'x.  i. 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  you  His  absolute 'shall'      .     .     .     .  Coriolanus^rCx.  \. 

Minstrels.  —  None  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Minstrelsy.  —  I  love  to  hear  him  lie.  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy i.  i. 

Every  room  Hath  blazed  with  lights  and  brayed  with  minstrelsy  ....  Timon  of  Athens  ^  ii.  2. 
Mint.  —  With  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  a. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  ^shion  planted,  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  Love'sL.Lost,  i.  1. 

Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,  To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Minute.  —The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear;  Obey  and  be  attentive      .    .    .     Tempest^  i.  2. 

Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

1  'U  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

I  do  repent  The  tedious  minutes  1  with  her  have  spent ii.  2. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts As  Vou  Like  It^  tv.  i. 

And  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love iv.  i. 

Knew  the  true  minute  when  Exception  bid  him  speak All^s  IVell^x.  1. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute Twelfth  Nighty  i.  i. 

No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy v.  i. 

And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour,  Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time  King  T^wbr,  iv.  t. 
My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and  with  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Every  mirtute  now  Should  be  the  lather  of  some  stratagem 2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

To  see  the  minutes  how  they  run.  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

With  ravished  listening,  couJd  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute Henry  VIII.  \.  ». 

Trust  ye  ?   With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind Coriolanusy  i.  i. 

Will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month     ....      Romeo  and  y«liety  ii.  4. 

The  exchange  of  joy  That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight ii.  6» 

I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour,  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  ....     iii.  5. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts  Against  my  nearest  of  life Macbeth^  iii.  i . 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one iv.  3. 

Not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting,The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute     .     .     .      Hamlet^  \.  3. 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance Othelloyxx.  i. 

What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves!  .  .  iii.  3. 
There  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure  now  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  i. 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one  Not  half  so  old  as  that Cymbeli$Uj  ii.  5, 

Miracle. — Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature Mer.  of  Venice^  \\\.  ^. 

Great  seas  have  dried  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied    ....    AlVs  tVell,x\.  x. 

They  say  miracles  are  past ii.  3. 

T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  Twelfth  N^ight,  ii.  4. 
I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  —  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet  ...  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
And  him,  O  wondrous  him!  O  miracle' of  men! 2  Henry  IV.  0,  ^^ 
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Miracle.  —  It  must  be  so;  for  miracles  are  ceased Henry  V.x.  i. 

Be  not  o£Fended,  nature's  miracle,  Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'cn  by  me    .    .    .    .1  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Chosen  from  above,  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace,  To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth    .      v.  4. 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  me King  Lear ^K.  \. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  But  misery ii.  2. 

Miraculous.  —  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp Tempest^  \\.  \. 

Mirror. — Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror IVinUt's  TaU,  I  2. 

How  farest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 1  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Call  him  bounteous  Buckingham,  The  mirror  of  all  courtesy Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

No  such  mirrors  as  will  turn  Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye     ....      yuiins  C<tsary  i.  2. 

Was  and  is,  to  hold,  as 'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature Hatnletf  \\\.  2. 

To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror v.  2. 

When  such  a  spacious  mirror 's  set  before  him.  He  needs  must  see  himself  .  .  Ani.  and  CUo.  v.  i. 
Mirth. — One  fading  moment's  mirth  With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  Two  Gen.  o/Ver.  i.  i. 

She  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her  .    Merry  IVives^  ii.  2. 

My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe Meas./or  Meas.'w.  \. 

I  will  depart  in  quiet,  And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry  ....     Ccm.  0/ Errorsy  iii.  1. 

I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter Muck  Ado^xi.  i. 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth iiL  2. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fiangled  mirth  Love*sL.Losty  i.  i. 

That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth i.  i. 

A  merrier  man.  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal    .    .      ii.  1. 

Good  at  such  eruptions  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth v.  i. 

Makes  most  form  in  mirth.  When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth v.  2. 

It  is  impossible :  Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony v.  2. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  laugh.  And  waxen  in  their  mirth ii.  1. 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ?  What  revels  are  in  hand  ? v.  i. 

Very  tragical  mirth.    Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief! v.  1. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on  Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth ii.  a. 

I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of As  Yon  Like  It^  L  2. 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven.  When  earthly  things  made  even  Atone  together v.  4. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  nnerriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tarn,  of  Shrew^  Indue  a. 
Wliat  is  love  ?  't  is  not  hereafter  ;  Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter     .    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Entertain  them  sprightly.  And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth Witvter^s  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently,  When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy,  And  leave  me  out  on  *t  .     .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  t . 

Then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age  Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth 1.3. 

As  she  is  now,  she  will  but  disease  our  better  mirth Coriolanus^  \.  3. 

Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon  we  Ml  drink  a  measure  The  table  round Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder     .    .     .     iii.  4. 

With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage Hamlet^  \.  2. 

Lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises ii.  2. 

He  was  disposed  to  mirth  ;  but  on  the  sudden  A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him  Ani,  andCleo.  i.  2. 

How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their  labour  ! Periclesy  ii.  1. 

Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast ii.  3. 

Misadvbnturs.  —  Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import  Some  misadventure  Rom.  &*  Jul.  v.  i. 
>Yhat  misadventure  is  so  early  up.  That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest  ?    .     ,     .    .      v.  3. 

Misanthropos.  —  I  am  Misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind Timon  of  Athensy'vr.  i. 

MiSBBUsvBR. — Call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine  Mer.ofVen.  i.3. 

Miscarry.  —  If  you  miscarry.  Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end  ....    King  Lear^  v.  1. 

MisCHANCB. — Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to  Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance  Tempesty'vt.  i. 

Some  foul  mischance  Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  I    .     .     .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  2. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one  Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently  .    .      v.  3. 
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MiscHANCB. — Nimble  mischance,  that  art  SO  light  of  foot Rickard  //.  m.  4. 

Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  I a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Mischance  haih  trod  my  title  down,  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground     3  Htnry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Let  thy  dauntless  mind  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance iii.  3. 

Meantime  forbear,  And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience Romeo  tmd  yuliety  v.  3. 

Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness  Than  pity  for  mischance ! Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ;  And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain ! Hamleiy  iii.  2. 

'T  is  some  mischance ;  the  cry  is  very  direful OtMello^y.t, 

Mischief.  —  Devise  something :  any  extremity  rather  than  a  mischief  ....   Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief Muck  Ado^  i.  3. 

Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ? i.  3. 

1  pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief ii.  3. 

O  day  unto^-ardly  turned !    O  mischief  strangely  thwarting ! iii.  2. 

Come,  boy,  with  me  ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky  And  pours  down  mischief King  John,  iii.  2. 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times   .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

In  good  faith,  lie  cares  not  what  mischief  he  does 2  Henry  IV.\\.  \. 

What  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach  In  shadow  of  such  greatness! iv.  2. 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief,  Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
What  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones,  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads!    .  2  Henry  VI.  iL  1. 

But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mischief  set,  I  would  sp>eak  blasphemy v.  2. 

He  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief  As  able  to  perform*! Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief.  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ii.  i. 

0  mischief,  thou  art  swift  To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men !     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

Mischief,  thou  art  afoot.  Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 

And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  Millions  of  mischief iv.  i. 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  You  wait  on  nature's  mischief Mctcbetk^  i.  5. 

This  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means  mischief Hamlet,  va.  2. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on      .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Miscreant.  — A  traitor  and  a  miscreant.  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 
MisixjUBT. — If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  AU^s  Well,  iii.  7. 

Steel  thy  fearful  thoughts,  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

MiSRR.  —  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  me  Good  word  nor  look   ....    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

1  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Miserable.  —  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  I Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  But  only  hope Meas./orMeas.in.i. 

So  fortunate.  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iiL  a. 

For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? .     2  Henry  VI.  iii  i. 

O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreauns  !  .    .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Wretched,  hateful  day !    Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw !   .     .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true Timon  of  Athens /\\.  y 

Miseries.— If  your  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are  Mer.  of  Venice,  L  2. 

Belter  'twere  That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes  Were  mine  at  once  .    .    .  AU^s  Well,  iiL  2. 

The  arbitrator  of  despairs,  Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries      ...       i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

So  many  miseries  have  crazed  my  voice.  That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute       Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys.  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! iv.  4. 

I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries;  1  have  more  charity Henry  VIII.  iiL  1. 

I  am  able  now,  methinks.  Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,  To  endure  more  miseries     ...     iiL  2. 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  In  all  my  miseries iii.  2. 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne Titus  A  ndron.  \\L  i. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  sha]Io\K-s  and  in  miseries Julius  Ctrsar,  iv.  3. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes.  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Your  present  kindness  Makes  my  past  miseries  sports Pericles,  v.  3. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows 7V»r>**/,  iL  2. 

•  'T  is  right  :*  quoih  he  *  thus  misery  doth  part  The  flux  of  company '      ,    .      ^*  Y'ou  Like  It,  ii.  1. 
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MissRY.— That  he  did  but  see  The  flatness  of  my  misery  I fyittUr's  Tale,  m.  z. 

Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1   Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  iv.  3. 

Misery's  love,  O,  come  to  me  1 l^i*^  Jokn^  iii.  4. 

Misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself Richard  II.  \\.  i. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  (tie,  For  that  *s  the  end  of  human  misery       i  Henry  VI.  iiL  2. 

Mt  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  For  what  *s  more  miserable  than  discontent?  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

In  a  moment,  see  How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

He  covets  less  Than  misery  itself  would  give Coriolanus,  \\.  2. 

Speed  thee  straight,  And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn iv.  5. 

Let  us,  that  have  our  tongues,  Plot  some  device  of  further  misery  .....  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

When  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery,  Beats  in  thb  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh iii.  2. 

Can  you  read?  —  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  z. 

Meagre  were  his  looks.  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones v.  i. 

Willing  misery  Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crowned  before     ......  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  But  misery King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

I  *11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear  With  something  rich  about  me iv.  i. 

To  shift  his  being,  Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another Cymbeliney  i.  5. 

MiSFORTUNB.— Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle-wasters  Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged.  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps      Com.  of  Errors,  \.  1. 

Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt  Would  make  me  sad Mer.  0/ Venicey\.  \. 

Never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot ii.  4. 

Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back  Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like  Richard  II.  v.  5. 

That  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross    .    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand.  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book !     .    .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Misgiving.  —  My  mi^iving  still  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 

MiSGRAFFED. —Or  else  mi^raffed  in  respect  of  years Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Mishap.  —  My  life  prolonged.  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps    .    .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Whom  the  fates  have  marked  To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  I i.  i. 

Shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap  That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow?     .  1  Henry  VI.  \.  r. 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  I   .    .     .    .     Titus  A  ndron.  i.  1. 

MiSLEADBR. — Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  I %  Henry  VI.  y.  x. 

MiSLiKB  roe  not  for  my  complexion.  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

'TIS  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike.  But  'tis  my  presence 2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

Misprised.  —  Vou  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  misprised As  You  Like  It,  \.z. 

Misprising. — Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on  MuchAdo,  iii.  t. 
Misprision.  —  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the  princes iv.  i . 

Why,  then  incision  Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision  I    .     .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue  Some  true  love  turned Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision  Is  guilty  of  this  fault x  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

Miss.  —  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Be  sure  of  this.  What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shah  not  miss  .    . AlVs  ]^^ell,\.  %. 

O,  1  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee,  If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity !     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Hit  or  miss,  Our  projea's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes Trou  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Mis-SHAPBN.  —  A  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic.  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Serious  vanity  I  Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

MissiNGLV.  —  I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Missive.  —  And  with  taunts  Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Mistake.  — Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the  word Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Mistake  roe  not  so  much  To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3. 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook  Is  to  mistake  agam King  John,  iii.  i. 

MisTAKBST.  — Thou  mistakest.  Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully  .  .  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Mistaking. — Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings Tempest,  \.  2. 

Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistaking Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.  2. 

Yet  sinned  I  not  But  in  mistaking Muck  Ado,  w.  i. 

Misthought.  —  We,  the  greatest,  are  misthought  For  things  that  others  do  .    ,  Ani.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 
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MiSTSBSS.  —  Now  you  arc  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  i. 

The  bouncing  Amazon,  Your  buskined  mistress  and  your  warrior  love    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love iii.  1. 

1  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of As  Vou  Like  //,  i.  a- 

0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ?    O,  stay  and  hear Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric  ....   Henry  V.  I  i. 

Like  the  lily,  That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished Henry  VIII,  iii,  1. 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms.  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms Macbetk,  iii.  5. 

Conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress King  Lear^  ii.  i. 

Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you Othello,  \.  3. 

Mistrust.  —  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust,  Which  makes  me  fear  .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers Richard  III.  \\.  i. 

Our  deeds  are  done !  Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed Jnlius  Cetsar^  v.  3. 

Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed v.  3. 

He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers  Our  offices Macbeth^  iii.  3. 

Misused.  —  She  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block Much  Adoy  ii.  i. 

You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate      .• As  Yon  Like  It,  \\.  \, 

MiTiGATB.  —  I  have  spoke  thus  much  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea  .    .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Mitigation. —Without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice Twelfth  Nighty  \\.  %. 

Moan.  —  Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged  From  such  a  noble  rate    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

Let  us  pay  betimes  A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Moblso.  —  *  The  mobled  queen  ? '  —  That 's  good ;  *  mobled  queen  '  is  good  .  .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Mock.  —  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop.  As  much  in  mock  as  mark      Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

She  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit Mitch  Ado^Kx.  \. 

If  I  should  speak,  She  would  mock  me  into  air iii.  i. 

It  vi'ere  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks,  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling      ....     iii.  i. 

They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ;  And  mock  for  mock  b  only  my  intent  .   Lovers L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks  ! v.  a. 

The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks v.  2. 

Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do.  But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ?  M.  N.  Dream^  iii.2. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

An  you  mean  to  mock  me  after,  you  should  not  have  mocked  me  before  .    .    .As  You  Like  It^  i.  a. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  The  man  that  mocks  it Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood  With  solemn  reverence iii.  a. 

And  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us 2  Henry  I V.  W.  z. 

Sadly  (  survive.  To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world,  To  frustrate  prophecies v.  a. 

Many  a  thousand  widows  Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands     .    .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sot\s,  mock  castles  down i.  2. 

*T  is  his  kind  of  speech :  he  did  not  mock  us Coriolatois,  ii.  3. 

1  mock  at  death  With  as  big  heart  as  thou iii>  3. 

I '11  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once TOus  Andron.h.  x. 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show Macbeth,  L  7. 

Do  not  mock  me  :  I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on Othello^  iii.  3. 

Fill  our  bowls  once  more  ;  Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell Ant.  and  Cleo.  n\.  11. 

MocKABLB.  —The  behaviour  of  the  country  is  roost  mockable  at  the  court  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
Mocked.  —  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this  than  mocked Merry  fVives^  iii.  a. 

Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

Prepare  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death    .    .    IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  3. 

The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  't,  As  we  are  mocked  with  art v.  3. 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself  .  .  .  .  Julius  C»sar,  x,  2, 
MoCKBR.  —  Well  said,  old  mocker :  I  must  needs  be  friends  with  thee  ....  Love's  L.  Lost^y.  2. 

Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath Mid  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker l^^-  of  Venice,  \,  2. 

If  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  6. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers CoriolanusyXX.  t. 

Mockeries.  —  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries  ! Merry  Wivts^  iii.  3. 
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MocKBRiBS. — Yet  sit  and  sec,  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be  .      Henry  V.  iv.  Prol 

Mockery.  —  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom? Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 

Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

0  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow! Richard  II.  vt.  i, 

1  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers Richard  III.  iii.  a. 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  In  monumental  mockery Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow  I  Unreal  mockery,  hence ! Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable.  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery Hamlet^  i.  i. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes,  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes        OthtUo^  i.  3. 

Mocking.  —  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking As  You  Like  It^\\\.  ^. 

Come,  come,  you  Ve  mocking :  we  will  have  no  telling Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  v.  2. 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread.  And  find  no  check I^ing  John^  v.  f . 

It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life.     Here  is  a  touch  ;  is' t  good  ?      ....     Timon  of  Athens^x.  \. 
Model.  —  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ? MuckAdoyX.i. 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

When  we  mean  to  build,  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ....   2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model  In  fewer  offices,  or  at  last  desist  To  build  at  all?      .  i.  3. 

We  survey  The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model,  Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation i.  3. 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house  Beyond  his  power  to  build  it i.  3. 

0  England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness.  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart  Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 
Princes  are  A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself PericleSy\\.  i. 

Moderate.  —  Be  moderate,  be  moderate.    Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ?      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  Airs  IVeli^x,  i. 

Stayed  it  long  ?  —  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred Hamlet^  \.  a. 

Modern.  —  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances As  You  Lihe  It^W.  j. 

To  make  modem  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless All's  IVellf  ii.  3. 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modem  seeming Oihello,  i.  3. 

Modest.  — Joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness        Much  AdOf'x.  i. 

Modest  as  the  dove ;  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn     .    .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order  . Twelfth  Nighty  L  3. 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal  How  terrible  in  constant  resolution    ....  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  roan  As  modest  stillness  and  humility iii.  i. 

1  could  say  more,  But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  The  youthful  Phcebus     ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise ii.  2. 

To  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Modest  wisdom  plucks  me  From  over-credulous  haste Macbethy  iv.  3. 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee;  for  thou  look'st  Modest  as  Justice Pericles,  v.  i. 

Modesty,  —  By  my  modesty,  The  jewel  in  my  dower Tempest /\\\.  \. 

Maids,  in  modesty,  say 'no' Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  \.  2. 

Can  it  be  That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense  Than  woman's  lightness?  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

To  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty iii.  a. 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty,  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  Com.  ofErr.nx.x. 

As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me v.  i. 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant,  Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy iv.  i. 

How  it  may  concern  my  modesty,  In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much ii.  i. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame.  No  touch  of  bashfulness? iii.  a. 

In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty  I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue v.  i. 

Take  pain  To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,  If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  i. 

Her  beauty  and  her  wit,  Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty ii.  i. 

Then  we  wound  our  modesty  and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings     .    .      All's  Well,  i.  3. 

I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty Twelfth  Night,  ii.  x. 

Tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour,  Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour  v.  i. 

A  maid  yet  rosed  over  wilh  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty Henry  V.  v.  2. 
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Modesty.— Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty ;  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  3  Henry  VLvLi. 
Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty  .     .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iil  2. 

In  pure  and  vestal  modesty,  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin iii.  3. 

Gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might,  Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty xt.x. 

In  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty Julius  Ceeutr^  ill  i. 

Well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning HatnUt,  il  3. 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature iil  2. 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty iii.  4. 

I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks,  That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty     .      OUuUa,  it.  j. 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on 't,  I  would  adventure Cymbeiint^  iil  4. 

Modicums.  —  What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters!  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long  Trot.  &»  Cress,  il  i. 
MoDO.  —  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman :  Modo  he  *s  called,  and  Mahu  .     .  A'm^  Lear^  iii.  4- 

Module.  —  Bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module AU^s  IVell/w.i, 

All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty /Cm£  7oA$t,  t.  7. 

Moiety.  —  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine.  Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety  AWs  WV/?,  iil  1. 

Let  us  pay  betimes  A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come Trot,  and  Cress,  xl  2. 

In  the  name  lay  A  moiety  of  the  world Ani.  and  Cleo.y.  u 

MoLDWARP.— Sometime  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant  1  Henry  IV.  iii  i- 

Mole.  — -  Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  Hear  a  foot  fall Tempest^  it.  i. 

My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow Twelfth  Night,  v.  u 

Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast  ? Hamlet^  I  5. 

The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  thronged     .    .     Pericles,  l  I1 
Molehill.  —This  molehill  here,  That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms  3  Henry  VL  \.  4* 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down il  Si 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod Coriolanms,  v.  jj 

Molestation.  —  I  never  did  like  molestation  view  On  the  enchafed  flood     ....      Othello,  u.  ij 
Moment.  —  Matters  of  great  moment.  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good      Richard  HI.  iii  7* 

A  choice  hour  To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment .  Henry  VIlLVxi 

Because  we  have  business  of  more  moment,  We  will  be  short  with  you v.  j^ 

In  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth,  Strained  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing  TroL^Cress.  vr  5, 
Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious.  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?     Macbeth,  il  31 

A  small  request,  And  yet  of  moment  too Cymbelime^  I  61 

MoMENTANY  as  a  sound,  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream Mid.  N,  Dreatm,  i.  i 

Momentary.  —  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men ! Richard  HI.  iil  4 

MoMENTARY-swiFT. — With  wiugs  more  momentary-swift  than  thought    .     .     Troi.  and  Crrst.  \v.  i 

Monarch.  —  It  becomes  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown   .     .    .      Mer.  q/"  Venice,  \y.  t 

His  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces  homage      Henry  V.  iii.  7 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plurapy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  I    .     .    .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\  7 

Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do.  He 's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown  Pericles,  i  i 

Monday.— He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  Much  Ad^  v,  r 

Money.  —  When  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money    ....       Two  Gen.  of  Venma,  ii.  11 

There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  merrily  Merry  Wix;ts,  ii.  t 

They  say,  if  money  go  before,  aM  ways  do  lie  open il  a| 

Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on il  a 

I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of iii.  2 

I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction t.  j 

Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  £»te t.  5 

By  some  device  or  other  The  villain  is  o'er-ranght  of  all  my  money  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errmrs^  i  a. 
Some  tender  money  to  me ;  some  invite  me :  Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses  .  .  ir  j. 
Money  by  me!  heart  and  good-will  you  might ;  But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money  .  .  iv.  4i 
With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse  ....     Much  Ad*,  ii  t, 

Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all 's  done ii.  j^ 

Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid t.  1, 

Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity  To  raise  a  present  sum    ......   Mer.  <f  Venice,  t.  ii 

Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I,  Where  money  is i.  x\ 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance L  3 

You  have  rated  me  About  my  moneys  and  my  usances x.  y 
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Money.  —  Yoa  come  to  me,  and  you  say,  *  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys '     .  Aitr.  of  Vtnici%  i.  3. 

What  should  I  say  to  you ?    Should  I  not  say,  *  Hath  a  dog  money?' 1.3. 

You  called  me  dog^  and  for  these  courtesies  I  Ml  lend  you  thus  much  moneys i.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not  As  to  thy  friends 1.3. 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys i.  3. 

He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy iii.  t. 

Tell  not  me  of  mercy ;  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis iii.  3. 

I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse As  Yon  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends iii.  a. 

Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough Tarn,  oftfu  Shrtm^  i.  i. 

Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal i.  a. 

There  's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tarry  longer,  1  shall  give  worse  pajmnent    .       Twtlftk  Nighty  iv.  1. 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw v.  1. 

Mine  honest  friend,  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? WinUr's  TaU^  i.  a. 

Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you :  that  kills  my  heart iv.  3. 

He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you'll  tell  money iv.  4. 

Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest.  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out  King  Jokn^  iii.  i. 

You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John ;  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it      i  Henry  JV,  iii.  3. 

I  owe  her  money ;  and  i^bether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

There  shall  be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score %  Henry  VI.'vi.  2. 

Such  as  give  Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

This  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security  Tim.  of  Athens^  iii.  i. 

No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ? King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse Othtlio^  i.  3. 

With  no  money  at  all  and  a  little  more  wit il  3. 

MoNBY-BAGS.  —  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  5. 

Mongrels.  —  Ye  go  for  men  ;  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs  .  Macbeth^  iii.  i. 
Monkey.  —  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys    ....      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  As  Yon  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey Timon  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

God  help  thee,  poor  monkey!    But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? Macheiky'vt*^. 

Monks.  —  But  all  hoods  make  not  monks Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Monmouth.  —A  river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

I  'U  tell  you  there  is  good  men  pom  at  Monmouth iv.  7. 

Monsieur.  — This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Monster.  —  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

A  very  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy Tarn,  of  the  Skretv,  iii.  a. 

A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster iii- 3« 

For  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  nuke  a  monster  of  the  multitude    .     .    Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat.  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this   .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

He  echoes  me,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought Othello,  iii.  3. 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  ntock  The  meat  it  feeds  on iii.  3- 

The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters,  for  the  dish  Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish  Cymheline,  iv.  a. 
Monstrous.  —  I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  a. 

You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse v.  i. 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate  .     .All's  IVell,  ii.  i. 

It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size  that  must  fit  all  demands ii-  a> 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces  That  once  were  his Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous Kiftg"  Lear,  i.  i. 

0  monstrous  world  I  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe  Othello,  iii.  3. 
We  had  much  mwe  monstrous  nutter  of  feast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting    Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  a. 

Month.  — Who  is  his  companion  now?    He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother    Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

1  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge Lov^s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 'snot  five  weeks  old  as  yet? W.  a. 

The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no  more vr.  i. 
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Month. —Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May,  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair .    .    .  Z<wv**  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Three  crabbed  months  had  soured  themselves  to  death Winter's  TaUy  i.  a. 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever    .  i  Henry  /K  ii.  a. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer iv.  i. 

As  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep  and  leaped  them  over 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month     ....      Romeo  and  ynUet^  ii.  4. 

That  it  should  come  to  this  1    But  two  months  dead :  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  .    .      Hamleiy  i.  a. 

A  liide  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old i.  2. 

Monument.  — Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here,  A  marble  monument    ....  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 

On  your  family's  old  monument  Hang  mournful  epitaphs Much  Adoy  iv.  i. 

He  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps v.  3. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument.  Smiling  at  grief Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4- 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments Richard  I  U.K.  i. 

When  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  I  Henry  VI II.  ii.  1. 

Like  a  taper  in  some  monimient.  Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man*s  earthy  cheeks  Titiu  Andron,  ii.  3. 

Our  monuments  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites McKbetk^m.  4. 

This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie  Without  a  monument Cymbeline^  iv.  a. 

MoNUMBNTAL. — Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mafl  In  monumental  mockery  TroL  and  Crest,  iii.  3. 

That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow.  And  smooth  as  monimiental  alabaster  ....  Othello^  v.  3. 
Mood.  —  Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood Com.  0/  Errorsy  ii.  2. 

My  wife  is  in  a  wayvrard  mood  to-day iv.  4. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  2. 

Affection,  Mistress  of  .passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests,  The  quality  of  persons   .    .       Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  1. 

That  close  aspect  of  his  Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast  ....  King  Jokn^  iv.  a. 

Thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy RomeoandJuliet^vLy, 

When  Fortune  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood  Spurns  down  her  late  beloved  Timon  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing yulius  Ceesar^  iiL  2. 

She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract :  Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied    ......    Hamltt^  iv.  5. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

0  the  blest  gods  !  so  will  you  wish  on  me.  When  the  rash  mood  is  on ii.  4. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice    .     .     .  Othello^  ii.  3. 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes.  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  Drop  tears v.  3. 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge  .• Ant,  and  CUo.va,  t\, 

Moody.  —  Recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy  ?  Com^  ofErrorsy  v.  i . 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls  Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour  Rick.  III.  v.  i. 

As  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved    ....      Romeo  and  yuliet^  iii.  1. 

Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody  food  Of  us  that  trade  in  love Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  5. 

MooDV-MAD  and  desperate  stags  Turn  on  tKe  bloody  hounds i  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Moon.  —  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects.  After  the  moon Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no  more Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

The  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old iv.  a. 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright  Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep     .     iv.  3. 

My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too.  —  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  I     .    .      v.  a. 

Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine v.  a. 

Thus  change  I  like  the  moon v.  3. 

You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  she  's  changed.  —  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon    .....      v.  3. 

Four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Methinks,  how  slow  This  old  moon  wanes  I i.  i. 

The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow  New-bent  in  heaven i.  i. 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon i.  t. 

1  do  wander  every  where.  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere .      ii.  r. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods.  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air ii.  i. 

Flying  between  the  cold  mocm  and  the  earth,  Cupid  all  armed ii  z. 
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Moon.  —  Quenched  in  the  chaste  beanns  of  the  watery  moon Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  i. 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  ej'e ;  And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower    iiL  i. 

We  the  globe  can  compass  soon,  Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon iv.  i. 

Leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon v.  i. 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be v.  i. 

I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would  he  would  change  ! v.  i. 

Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace v.  i. 

Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams;  I  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright  v.  i. 
Peace,  hoi  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion  And  would  not  be  awaked  .    .    .  M*r.  of  VeHice^  v.  i. 

By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong v.  i. 

'T  is  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon As  y'au  Likt  Ity  y.  z. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  5. 

And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind iv.  5. 

'T  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue  .    .    Tvjtlfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

You  may  as  well  Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moou WinUr^s  TaU,  i.  2. 

Never  gazed  the  moon  Upon  the  water  as  he  *11  stand iv.  4. 

Five  moons  were  seen  to-night ;  Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirlabout Theotherfour  AT.  yokn,  iv.  a. 

The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth Richard  II.  iL  4. 

We  that  uke  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars,  and  not  by  Phoebus  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon i.  a. 

Being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon i.  a. 

The  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea i.  a. 

Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap. To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon i.  3. 

0*ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 
A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon :  or  rather  the  sun  and  not  the  moon  Henry  V,  v.  a. 
That  I,  being  governed  by  the  watery  moon.  May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  .  Richard  III.  ii.  a. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  anon  he  casts  His  eye  against  the  moon  ....  Henry  VIII.  iiL  a. 
I  am  afraid  His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth  His  serious  considering  ....  iii.  2. 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

The  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word v.  i. 

They  threw  their  caps  As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon      .    .      Coriolanus^  i.  i. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.  —  Be-mock  the  modest  moon I  i. 

My  grained  ash  an  hundred  tiroes  hath  broke,  And  scarred  the  moon  with  splinters     ...      iv.  5. 

You  are  smelt  Above  the  moon  :  we  must  be  burnt  for  you v.  i. 

So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus  When  he  by  night  lay  bathed  in  maiden  blood  Tit.  A  nd.  ii.  3* 

My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon iv.  3. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon.  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief  Rom.  andful.  ii.  2. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops ii.  2. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon.  That  monthly  changes ii.  2. 

Renew  1  could  not,  like  the  moon  :  There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of .     .    .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief,  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun iv.  3. 

The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears iv.  3. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon.  Than  such  a  Roman Julius  Casar^  iv.  3. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound Macbeth^  iii.  5. 

GaQ  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse iv.  i. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  H  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

In  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  Making  night  hideous i.  4. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been     .     iii.  a. 

I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines.  And  blow  them  at  the  moon iii.  4. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon iv.  7. 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us King  Lear^  L  2. 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspiciotis  mistress ii.  i. 

For  all  beneath  the  moon  Would  I  not  leap  upright iv.  6. 

Methought  his  eyes  Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses iv.  6. 

Packs  and  sects  of  great  ones.  That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon v.  3. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith.  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  .  .  Othello^  i.  3. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon  With  fresh  suspicions ill  3. 
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Moon.  —  Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks Othello,  iv.  s. 

It  is  the  x'ery  error  of  the  moon  :  She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont    ....      v.  a. 

Alack,  our  terrene  moon  Is  now  eclipsed ! Ant.  and  CUo.  iii.  13. 

There  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon iv.  15. 

I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  moon  No  planet  is  of  mine t.  a. 

If  Cxsar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket  .     CymbtUnt^  iii.  i. 

But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not PericUt^  iii.  i. 

MuoNRBAMS.  —  To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  1. 

MooNisH.  —  Being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing  As  V.  L.  It,  iii.  a. 
Moonlight.  —  Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung  With  feigning  voice    M.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania ii.  i. 

There  b  two  hard  thmgs ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber iii  1. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  \. 

Moonshine.— Look  in  the  almanac;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  Lag  of  a  brother King  Lear,\.^. 

I  Ml  make  a  sop  o*  the  moonshine  of  you iL  a. 

Moor-ditch.  —  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ?  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  L  a. 
Moral.  —  Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief    .    .    .      Muck  Ado^  L  3. 

By  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning iii.  4. 

But  no  man^s  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  lahen  he  shall  endure  The  like  himself    .      ▼.  i. 

This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought  Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  .    .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  *  plain  and  true' ;  there's  all  the  reach  uf  it iv.  4. 

MoRALBR.  —  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler Otkeilo^W.  i. 

Morality.— As  lief  have  the  fopperjrof  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment  Meas./or  Mens.  i.  a. 
MoRAUZE.  —  What  said  Jacques?    Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle?  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  i. 
More.  —  She  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Giving  thy  sum  of  more  To  that  which  had  too  much As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  more ;  And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have Tam.  oftke  Skrew,  ii.  i. 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning Twelftk  Nigkty  iii.  4. 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life.  More,  by  all  mores v-  i. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more  •    •     • Rickard  II.  iu  i. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this »>••  «• 

Nomoreof  that,  Hal,  anlhoulovestme! \  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^ 

Whereof  a  little  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much «»•  »• 

The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee '^*  3- 

And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him »  Henry  IV.  1.  1. 

More  ^\\\  I  do ;  Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth Henry  V.  ly.  i. 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to :  A  man  at  least 3  Henry  VI,  m.  1. 

But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine,  Than  I  of  yours      .    .    .    .    .     Rickard  III.  iii.  4- 

What  is  he  more  than  another  ?  —  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is     .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  1  could  thbk        Corioianus,  iv.  5. 

More  or  less,  orne'er  a  whit  at  all Titus  A  ndron  \v.  2. 

The  more  1  give  to  thee,  llie  more  I  have Romeo  and  Juliety  xx.  i. 

When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong  Cries  of  iteelf,  *  No  more  *     .    Timon  ofAtkens,  v.  4. 

They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge Macbeth,  L  5, 

MoRB-HAviNG.  —  My  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce  To  make  roe  hunger  more     ....     ly.  3. 

Morisco.  —  I  have  seen  Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco a  Henry  VI.  iiL  1. 

Morn.  —  And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom       Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

We  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom  As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched  Mid.  N.  Dream,  r.  i. 

Be  it  in  the  mom.  When  every  one  will  give  the  lime  of  day a  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

The  eariy  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  saluution  to  the  mom Rickard  III.  r.  3. 

The  mom  is  bright  and  grey,  The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green     Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  a. 

The  grey-eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  firownmg  night.  Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  Rom.  and  yul.  ii.  3. 
It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom,  No  nightingale >»»•  5* 

Each  new  mom  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
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Morn.  —  I  have  heard,  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom HamlH,  L  i. 

Look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill    .    .    .    .  L  i. 

In  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent i.  3* 

Morning.  —  'T  is  fresh  morning  with  roe  When  you  are  by  at  night Tempest^  iii.  i. 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night,  Melting  the  darkness v.  i. 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning Twelfth  Nighi^  iii  4* 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate  The  morning's  danger Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates.  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun!  3  Hen,  VI.  iL  1. 

Like  to  the  morning's  war,  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ii.  5. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours.  Makes  the  night  morning      ....  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  The  youthful  Phoebus     ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt  To  give  or  to  forgive v.  1. 

Yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye,  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  Romeo  6*  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning  Jul.  Ctesar^  ii.  1. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning? ii.  i. 

What  is  the  night  ?    Almost  at  odds  with  morning, which  is  which Macbetk^xW.  ^ 

But,  soft  I  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ;  Brief  let  me  be Hamlet^  \.  5. 

This  rooming,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes  Ant.^  Cleo.  iv.  4. 

I  am  advised  to  give  her  music  o'  roomings ;  they  say  it  will  penetrate  ....  Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 
Morris. — The  nine  roen's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud Mid.  N.  Dream^n.  t. 

As  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day A il^ s  IVell,  \\.  i. 

Morrow.  —  Pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  smile.  And  calls  them  brothers    .    .    .     Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Good  morrow.  —  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a. 
MoRSBi^  —  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and  we  must  hence  .      2  Henry  IV.  iL  4. 

I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon  Dead  Caesar's  trencher Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Mortal.  — She  is  mortal ;  But  by  immortal  Providence  she  's  mine Tempest^  v.  i. 

Who,  with  our  spleens.  Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal Meas.  for  Mecu.  ii.  a. 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy  ;  Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent  I      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

How  far  dost  thou  excel.  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell iv.  3. 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

1  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  :  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note     ....     iii.  i. 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! iii.  a. 

But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly    ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Encourage  myself  in  my  certainty,  put  royself  into  my  mortal  preparation    .    .    .   All^s  IVelljWi.  t. 

To  the  extremest  point  Of  mortal  breathing Richard  II.  \s.  \. 

Are  you  all  afraid  ?    Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal Richard  III.  i  a. 

You  are  mortal.  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil i.  a. 

They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge Macbeth,  x.  5. 

You  spirits  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  ! i.  5. 

But  now  they  rise  again,  With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns iii.  4. 

You  all  know,  security  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy iii.  5. 

What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  cdl Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? iv.  5. 

I  am  glad  thy  father  's  dead :  Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him Othello,  v.  2. 

This  mortal  house  I  '11  ruin,  Do  Czsar  what  he  can Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

Mortality.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'scape    .    .    Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

Fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal      iv.  a. 

Skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  morulity  .     AU^s  Well,  i.  1. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand King  Johti,  iv.  a. 

Doth  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes  Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality v.  7. 

That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality Henry  V.'x.-i. 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief.  Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality iv.  3. 
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M ORTAUTY. — On  my  knee  I  beg  mortalityi  Rather  than  life  preserved  with  in&uny   i  Henry  VI,  !▼.  5. 

From  this  instant,  There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught  My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself Pericles^  L  i. 

Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me  O'crbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality v.  i. 

Mortifying.  —  Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief  .  Much  Ado^  i.  3. 
MoRTiSB.  — What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them.  Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  .  Othelioy  u.  1. 
MosB.  —  Possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mote  in  the  chine  .  .  .  Tarn,  qfthe  SkretVt  iii.  a. 
Most.  —  But  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  believe  it Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised !  Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  King^  Leaxy  i.  i. 

Most  sure  and  vulgar:  every  one  hears  that,  Which  can  distinguish  sound iv.  6. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  Othello,  i.  3. 
MoTB.  —  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better  M.  N.  Dreanu,  v.  i. 

Do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  ....      Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Moth.  —Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth.    O,  these  deliberate  fools!  .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  9. 

If  I  be  left  behind,  A  moth  of  peace Othello,  i.  3. 

MoTHBK.  —  My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying    .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  3. 

This  left  shoe  is  my  father :  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ii  3. 

This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father iL  3. 

She  became  A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me  I       Love's  L.  Lost,  x.  ^. 

That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  a. 

Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts iii.  i. 

By  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself,  It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list  Tam.  0/ Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her AlPs  Well,  L  i. 

One  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks King  Johtt,  \\.  i. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child.  Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles     .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused  Do  break  the  clouds  ....     Henry  V.  iiL  3. 

All  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes,  And  gave  me  up  to  tears iv.  6. 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe  When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

How  will  my  mother  for  a  fiither's  death  Take  on  with  me  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  I  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss !     Alas,  I  am  the  mother  of  these  moans!      Richard  HI.  iL  2. 

And  tnake  me  die  a  good  old  man  I    That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ii.  2. 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable :  He  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe    .    .    .     iiL  i. 

A  poor  petitioner,  A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children iiL  7. 

A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  sweet  babes    . iv.  4. 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love  Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother v.  3. 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown  Too  headstrong  for  their  mother  Troi.&*Cress.  iiL  2. 

He  no  more  remembers  his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old  horse Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years  That  you  are  now  a  maid i.  3. 

Thy  mother's  of  my  generation :  what 's  she,  if  I  be  a  dog? Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead,  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers*  spirits     .      fuiius  Ceesar,  \.  3. 

I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me         Hamlet,  iiL  i. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! I^iig  Lear,  ii.  4. 

MoTHKR-wiT.  —  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit.  —  A  witty  mother!  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Motion.  —  One  who  never  feels  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense     .  Meas.for  Meas.  L  4. 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod iii.  i. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good v.  i. 

M  y  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys.  Made  daily  motions  for-our  home  return  Com.  of  Err.  \.  i. 

Motion  and  long-during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller    .     .      Lov^ s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

With  the  motion  of  all  elements.  Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power iv.  3. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned.  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue     ....      v.  2. 

In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  x. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night.  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus v.  i. 
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Motion.  —The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so Tarn,  o/the  Shrtw^\,  a. 

The  great  figure  of  a  council  frames  By  self-unable  motion AW*  Welly  \\\.  u 

He  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable      .      Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4- 

I  '11  make  the  motion :  stand  here,  make  a  good  show  on  't iii.  4« 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  married  a  tinker's  wife     Winter* s  TaU^  iv.  3. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion,  And  spleen  of  speed King  John^  v.  7. 

In  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared,  Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain     .  i  Henry  IV.  iL  3. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere v.  4. 

To  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion 2  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

In  divers  functions,  Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion Henry  V.  i.  2. 

If  we  shall  stand  still,  In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mocked  or  carped  at     ....  Henry  ^///-  »•  2. 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs     ....     TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  motion Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

Between  the  acting  ofa  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion yulius  Casaryix.  i. 

Unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,  Unshaked  of  motion iii-  ». 

Nor  our  strong  sorrow  Upon  the  foot  of  motion Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Ofspirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself Otkelhi'y.i. 

Your  reason  ?  I  see  it  in  My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

There  "s  no  motion  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm  It  is  the  woman's  part  Cymbeline^  il  5. 
MoTivB.  —  As  it  hath  foted  her  to  be  my  motive  And  helper  to  a  husband      .     .    .  All*s  Well^  iv.  4. 

As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy ▼•  3* 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body      .     .    .     Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear Ruhardll.x.  \. 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Motley.  —  A  fool,  a  fool  I  I  met  a  fpol  i' the  forest,  A  motley  fool  I     .    .    .     As  Yon  Like  lt/\\.  ^. 

O  noble  fool  I  A  worthy  fool  I  Motley 's  the  only  wear ii.  7. 

O  that  I  were  a  ibol !  I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat ii.  7. 

Invest  roe  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave  To  speak  my  mind ii.  7. 

That 's  as  much  to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain Twelfth  Nighi^  i.  5. 

Mould.  —  No  mates  for  you,  Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

All  princely  graces,  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.  The  observed  of  all  observers  ....    Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once.  That  make  ingrateful  man  .  .  King  Lear^  iii.  a. 
Moulded.  —  They  say.  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults Meas.forMeas.w.i. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  a. 

Now  I  feel  Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Praise  new-bom  gawds,  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past .     Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry.  Moulded  the  stuff  so  (air Cymbeline^  v.  4. 

Mouldy. — Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use ^  Henry  IV.  in.  1. 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 
Mount.  —  But  all's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides As  Vou  Like  Ity'm.  ^ 

*Ti8  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar  ...  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

He  is  near  you  in  descent.  And  should  you  fall,  he  as  the  next  will  mount iii.  i. 

Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount  To  climb  his  happiness ....    Titnott  of  Attunsy  i.  i. 

It  is  a  massy  wheel.  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount Hamlety  iii.  3. 

If  praises  may  go  back  again.  Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age  For  her  perfections  .  iv.  7. 
Mountain.  —  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy Merry  H'iveSyX\\.  s- 

But  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me Com.  of  Error Sy'w.  i. 

Into  a  mountain  of  affection  the  one  with  the  other Much  AdoyW.  i. 

Small  and  undistingubhable.  Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds    .     .   Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  1. 

Mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter      .     .     .     .     As  You  Like  I ty  iii.  2. 

As  mountains  are  for  winds,  That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually   Tam.  of  the  ShreWy  ii.  1. 

A  little  snow,  tumbled  about.  Anon  becomes  a  mountain King  John,  iii.  4. 

Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable i  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

The  revolution  of  the  times  Make  mountains  level 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains iv.  i. 

Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster  And  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
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Mountain. — Curse  away  a  winter*s  night,  Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top  a  Hen,  VJ,  ili.  a. 

As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows  That  keeps  his  leares  in  spite  of  any  storm     ....      v.  i. 

Stand  upon  this  molehill  here,  That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms     3  Henry  VJ.  i.  4. 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back,  Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ....     iii.  a. 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches  To  all  the  plains  about  him      .     Henry  VI IJ.  v.  5. 

The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  lops Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  5. 

Set  a  huge  mountain 'tween  my  heart  and  tongue Julius  Ceesar^  \\.  ^ 

The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch Hamlet^  iv.  i. 

Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, To  overtop  old  Pelion v.  i. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us  . v.  i. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  Can  hold  the  mortise  ?      .    .     .    .      Otkeilo.  ii.  i. 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory  With  trees  upon 't Ant.  and  Cleo.'w.  i^. 

Who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire  Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher    Pericles^  i.  4. 

I  Ml  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign,  Losing  a  mite,  a  mounUin  gain ii.  Gower. 

Mountaineers.— Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers  Dew-lapped  like  bulls?  Tempest^vL'^. 
Mountebanks.  —  Prating  mountebanks,  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin     .  Com.  of  Errors^  \.  a. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks OtfuUoy  i.  3. 

Mounted. —His  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours Henry  V.xv.t. 

The  adage  must  be  verified,  That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death     .    .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

MouNTHTH.  —  For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion King  Jolm^  ii.  i. 

Mounting.  —  This  is  worshipful  society.  And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself i.  1. 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 
Mourn. — Then  shall  he  mourn,  If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver Muck  AdoyVf.  i. 

We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? x  Henry  VI.  \.  t. 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn 'i  Henry  VI.  \\\.  x. 

A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass  To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her  Hen.  VIII.  v.  5. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  .  Otlullo^  I  3. 
Mourned.  —  Pretty  babes  That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear  .      Com.  0/  Errors^  L  1. 

If  that  I  had  been  dead.  Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourned  so  much  for  me  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason.  Would  have  mourned  longer Hamlet^  \.  a. 

Mourner,  —  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news Richard  III.  iii.  a. 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv.  5. 

Mournful.  —  As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears iii.  2. 

Mouse.  —  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word? Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor  Mid.N.  Dream^  v.  1. 

Not  a  mouse  Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house v.  1. 

Good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat,  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat    .  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge Corioiansuy  \.  6. 

Dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  ^. 

And  every  cat  and  dog  And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing iii.  3. 

Have  you  had  quiet  guard?  —  Not  a  mouse  stirring Hamiet,\.  i. 

Mouse-hunt.  — Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time    ....      Romeo  and  Juliety  iv.  4. 

Mouse-trap. — What  do  you  call  the  play  ?  — The  Mouse-trap Hamlet^m.  ■». 

MousiNO.  —  Now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men King  John^  ii.  1. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Mouth.— What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold? TempestyV  t. 

Open  your  mouth ;  here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you it.  2. 

Divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth Merry  PVit/es,  t.  t. 

Heaven  in  my  mouth,  As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

O  perilous  mouths,  That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-«ame  tongue! ii.  4, 

He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic iii*  2. 

If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking    .    .      Much  Adoti.  3. 

Stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  neither iL  x. 
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Mouth. — Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound*  s  mouth  ;  it  catches Muck  Ado^  v.  t. 

I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye.  By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie  L.  L.  Losiy  ii.  1. 
Counterfeit  sad  looks,  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back    .     .     .   Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  2. 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each iv.  i. 

I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death  Vhead  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth     ....   Mer.  of  Venice ^  L  3. 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  onr  mouths i.  3. 

With  his  mouth  full  of  news As  Vou  Like  li^'i.  z. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth ii.  7. 

Take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings iii.  a. 

*T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size iii.  a. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  i. 

Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth A/i's  fVei/y  iv.  i. 

Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i*  the  mouth  too Twelfth  Nigkty  ii.  3. 

I  'U  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth ii.  3. 

From  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  mouth v.  i. 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope,  And  give  you  entrance     ....    King  Jokn^  ii.  u 

0  husband,  hear  me !  ay,  alack,  how  new  Is  husband  in  my  mouth ! iii.  i. 

The  midnight  bell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on iii.  3. 

Men's  mouths  are  full  of  it iv.  a. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool,  With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news       .    .     iv.  a. 

Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue i.  3* 

That  word  '  grace '  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane ii.  3- 

For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth,  My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth     .      v.  3. 
We  in  the  world's  wide  mouth  Live  scandalized  and  foully  spoken  of 1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

1  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security   a  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
Coward  dogs  Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten  Runs  far  before  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear ! iii.  7. 

Our  names.  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words iv.  3. 

The  liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the  mouth  of  all  find-faults v.  a. 

They  must  be  dieted  like  mules.  And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths   .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth ii.  4' 

Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe iii.  1. 

My  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death       Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

This  makes  bold  mouths :  Tongues  spit  their  duties  out Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

No  doubt  he  *s  noble  ;  He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him i.  3. 

He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound      ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

That  dogs  must  eat.  That  meat  was  made  for  mouths Coriohmus^  i.  i. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  tongues  o*  the  common  mouth      .......     iii.  1. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth  :  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent iii.  i. 

Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while.  Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities  Romeo  and  Juiiety  v.  3. 

Foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless Julitu  desar,  i.  a. 

Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips iii.  z. 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth iii.  j. 

Say,  if  thou  'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our  mouthy  Or  from  our  masters  ? Macbeth,  iv.  t. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth      Hamlet^  i.  a. 
H  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines    .     .     iii.  a. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music iiL  a. 

Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event iv.  4. 

Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth,  I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou v,  1. 

Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak,  And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more       v.  a. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  T  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth King  Leary  I  i. 

For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass iii«  a. 

Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure Othello^  ii.  3. 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth  Than  it  should  do  offence ii.  3- 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  t     ....      W.  y 
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Mouth.  —  Had  I  as  mauy  mouths  as  Hydra,  audi  an  answer  would  stop  them  all  .    .      OtheHot  il  3. 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth  ....     Cymbslinty  iv.  a. 

Mouthed.  —  First  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed HamUt^  iv.  2. 

Mouth-filling. —A  good  raouth-fiUing  oath \  Htnry  IV.\\\.  i. 

Mouth-honour. — Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath Macbeth^  \.  %. 

Move.  —  To  move  is  to  stir ;  and  to  be  valiant  is  to  stand Romeo  and  Julut^  i.  i. 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  .  Julius  Casar,  liL  t. 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Moveable.  —  I  knew  you  at  the  first  You  were  a  moveable Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  t. 

Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables:  Let  senses  rule Henry  V.W.^. 

Some  natural  notes  about  her  body,  Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables  .  .  CymbeliiUy  ii.  a. 
Moved  I  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  moved  you  hither  Remove  you  hence      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick v.  2. 

Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

As  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved    ....      Romeo  and  Juiiety  iii.  i. 

I  could  be  well  moved,  if  I  were  as  you Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  i . 

I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant  Of  what  hath  moved  you AVnr^  Lear^  i.  4. 

Mover. — O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens,  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch!  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 

See  here  these  movers  that  do  prize  their  hours  At  a  cracked  drachm  I    .     .     .     .      CorioianuSf  i.  5. 

Most  poisonous  compounds.  Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death  ....  Cymbeliney  i.  5. 
Moving.  —  With  eyes  wide  open  ;  standing,  speaking,  moving,  And  yet  so  fast  asleep    Tempest^  ii.  i. 

If  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  Two  Gen.  0/ Ver,  v.  4. 

In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I     .    .     Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Of  hair-breadth  scapes Othello^  \.  3. 

Ha!  no  more  moving?  Still  as  the  grave v.  2. 

Moving-delicate. —  More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life Much  Ado^h:  t. 

Much.  —  Either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all As  You  Like  Iti'm.  7. 

Whereof  a  little  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much i  Henry  IV.  \\\.  7. 

Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 

Something  too  much  of  this Hamlet^  iiL  2. 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought.  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily  .  iv.  5. 
Muck.— Looked  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world  Coriolantts^W.  a. 
Mud.  — The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud  As  I  am  clear 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not,  For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt      .    .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Rather  on  Nilus' mud  Lay  me  stark  naked Ant.  and  Cieo.  y.  i. 

Muddied. — I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood All^s  tVellfV.  2. 

The  people  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Muddy.  —  Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grossly  close  it  in  .     .     .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  t. 

Like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  .     .     Tarn,  o/the  ShreWj  v.  a. 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled.  To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  .     IVinters  TaUy  i.  2. 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Muffled. — We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled  ....  AU^s  H'ell^'w.  \. 
Mulberry.  —  Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling  .  .  Coriolanus^  iii.  2. 
M  ules.  —They  must  be  dieted  like  mules  And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths  i  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 
MuLTiTtTDB.  —  Which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon Love'' s  L.  Lastly,  i. 

That '  many '  may  be  meant  By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show     .    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits  And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes     ....      ii.  9. 

Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude iii.  2. 

O,  what  love  I  note  In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs! King  John^\\\.  \, 

Followed  him  Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes %  Henry  I V.  \v.  i. 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude  Can  play  upon  it 2  Henry  IV.  Indue 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point.  And  nod  their  heads 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude  ? iv.  8. 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude    Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  4, 

For  the  multitude  to  be  ingratefiil,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude    .     .     Corio/anuSf  ii.  3. 

He  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  multitude ii.  3. 

Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased  The  multitude Juli$u  Casar^  iii  1. 
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MuLTiTVDB.  —  Lajring  by  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes Cymbtthu^  iit.  6. 

He 's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude.  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes  Hamlety  iv.  3. 
Multitudinous.  —This  my  hand  will  rather  The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  a. 
Mum.  —  I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  '  mum  ' ;  she  cries  *  budget  *     .     .    .    .     Merry  Wives,  v.  a. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  a  Henry  VJ.  i.  a. 
MuMBLB-NEWS.  — Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress  .  King  Lear^  ii.  i. 
MuMUBRS. — If  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  Hke  mummers  CoriaianuSf  ii.  1. 

Mummy.  —  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy Merry  H^iztes^  iii.  5. 

Munch.  —  I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Munched.  —A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap.  And  munched,  and  munched    .      Macbetky  i.  3. 

Mural.  —  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbours Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Murder.  —Truth  will  come  to  light :  murder  cannot  be  hid  long Mtr.  0/  Venice^  li.  a. 

Canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word?  Rich,  III.  iii.  5. 

There  *s  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried  *  Murder!  * Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep ii.  a. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  templet ii.  3. 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell ii.  3. 

Murders  have  been  performed  Too  terrible  for  the  ear iii.  4. 

But  now  they  rise  again,  With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns iii.  4. 

This  is  more  strange  Than  such  a  murder  is iii.  4. 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ;  But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural     .      Nainlet,  i.  5. 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  With  most  miraculous  organ ii.  a. 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't,  A  brother's  murder iii.  3. 

No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize ;  Revenge  should  have  no  bounds iv.  7. 

As  if  it  were  Cain's  jajv-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder ! %    .    .      v.  1. 

Then  murder  's  out  of  tune,  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh Othello,  v.  a. 

Murderer.  —  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

I  have  dogged  him,  like  his  murderer Twelfth  iVight,  iii.  a. 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make  What  cannot  be,  slight  work Coridanusy  v.  3. 

Murderous. — This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot  Hath  not  yet  lighted Macbethy\\.  i. 

MiTRB.— Care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in  a  Henry  IV,  iv.  4. 

Murky.  —  Hell  is  murky!  —  Fie,  my  lord,  fie  I  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ? Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Murmur.  —  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides.  Thou  know'st    .  Ttuo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

But  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence.  And  then  *t  was  fresh  in  murmur  .    .    .    Twelfth  Nighi,  \.  2. 

Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe      .     Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Murmurers.  —  For  living  murmurers  There 's  places  of  rebuke Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Murmuring.  —  The  murmuring  surge.  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes  King  Lear^  iv.  6. 
Muscles.  —  Thy  food  shall  be  The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots  and  husks  .  .  Tempest,  i.  a. 
MusB.  —  I  cannot  too  much  muse  Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound iii.  3. 

Why  muse  you,  sir? 't  is  dinner-time Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\.  \. 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death  Ofleaming Mid,  N.  Dream,  \.  x. 

0  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention       .     .       Henry  V.  Prol. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  Muse  labours,  And  thus  she  is  delivered      .     .     .  Othello^  ii.  \. 

Mushrooms.  —  Whose  pastime  Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms Tempest,  y.i. 

Music.  —  Where  should  this  music  be?  i'  the  air  or  the  earth  ?    It  sounds  no  more  .  i.  a. 

This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing     ....     iii.  a. 

What  harmony  IS  this ?    My  good  friends, hark  !     Marvellous  sweet  music  I iii.  3. 

Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses  As  they  smelt  music iv.  i. 

Makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  Two  Gen.of  Ver.  ii.  7. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale iii-  >• 

The  music  likes  you  not.  —  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not iv.  2. 

1  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music.  —  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so iv.  a. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm      Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Wouldst  vow  That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear Com,  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  ....     Mnch  Ado,  ii.  i. 
There  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife ii.  3- 
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Music. — Tax  not  so  bad  a  yoice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once     ....     MMckAdf,v.i. 

I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music iL  3. 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  L.  L.  Las/t  L  1. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .    Mid.  N.  Drtam^  n.  1. 

I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.     Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones iv.  1. 

Music,  ho  !  music,  such  as  charmeth  sleep  ! iv.  1. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds   ....      iv.  1. 

He  makes  a  swan-like  end,  Fading  in  music Mtr.  of  Venicey  in.  a- 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears v.  1. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  — The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  v.  1. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  By  the  sweet  power  of  music v.  1. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself.  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  .     .      v.  1. 

Practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  ;  Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you  7  am.  o/Ou  Skrrm^  Li. 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry L  i. 

A  schoolmaster  Well  seen  in  music i.  2. 

Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics iL  1. 

That  never  read  so  far  To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained iiL  i. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  :  Give  me  excess  of  it Twel/ih  Nigkl,  L  1. 

I  can  sing  And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music 1.1. 

I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that  Than  music  from  the  spheres iJL  1. 

It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music v.  1. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close.  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  Richard  JI.  ii.  1. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is.  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept ! v.  $• 

This  music  mads  me ;  let  it  sound  no  more v.  5. 

Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand  Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit      .  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

You  shall  hear  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music Henry  V,  L  i. 

Coogreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close.  Like  music t  a. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 2  Henry  VI.  u.  1. 

Let  the  music  knock  it Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

To  his  music  plants  and  flowers  Ever  sprung Hi.  t. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart iiL  t. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night.  Like  softest  music!      .      Ronuo  and  Juliet^  ii.  x 

Thou  shamest  the  music  of  sweet  news  By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face iL  5. 

Let  rich  music's  tongue  Unfold  the  imagined  happiness iL  6. 

Music  with  her  silver  sound  With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress iv.  5. 

I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music Jnliu*  C^sar,  i.  a. 

He  hears  no  music  ;  Seldom  he  smiles La. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music    ....    HamUt^  iiL  a. 

There  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ iiL  a. 

I  *ll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music.  As  honest  as  I  am Othello^  iL  1. 

If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  to  't  again iii.  1. 

I  will  play  the  swan.  And  die  in  music v.  2. 

Give  me  some  music  :  music,  moody  food  Of  us  that  trade  in  love Ant.  and  CUe.  iL  s- 

I  am  advised  to  give  her  music  o^  mornings ;  they  say  it  will  penetrate     ....     Cymhelim^  iL  3. 

I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouchsafes  no  notice iL  3. 

Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  beads PericUs^  iL  3. 

The  music  of  the  spheres  I v.  1. 

Musical.  —  And  well  could  wish  You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical  .    .    Meat,  far  Metu.  iv.  1. 

As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair      ....  Lovers  L.  Lotiy  iv.  3. 

I  never  heard  So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical,  We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  As  Vott  Like  It,  u.  7. 

The  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes  ....  Henry  V.  iiL  7. 
MusiaAN. — Of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musician Muck  Ada^  u.  ^ 

Would  be  thought  No  belter  a  musician  than  the  wren Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians Richard  II.  L  3. 

I  say  *  silver  sound,'  because  musicians  sound  for  silver Romeo  andyttliei^  iv,  5. 

MustNG.— She  is  given  loo  much  to  allicholy  and  musing Merry  Wixfe*,\.  a- 
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Musing. — To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy 1  Henry  I V.  \\.  y 

Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my  cheeks,  Musings  into  my  mind  .  .  .  PerkUsy  L  a. 
MusK-ROSB.--With  luscious  woodbine,  With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine  Mid,  N.  Drtam^  ii.  i. 

Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds.  Some  war  with  rere-mice iL  3. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,  And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head  ...  iv.  1 
MusTACHio.  —  None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
Mustard.  — Swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught At  You  Like  It^  i.  t. 

The  pancakes  were  naught  and  the  mustard  was  good i.  3. 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard? Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \s.  \. 

His  wit 's  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard 2  Henry  IV.'ix.  ^. 

MusTBR  your  wits;  stand  in  your  own  defence ;  Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards  Love's  L.  Losty  v.  a. 
Mutability.  —  Nice  longing,  slanders,  mutability,  All  faults  that  may  be  named  .  Cytnbeliney  ii.  5. 
Mutable.— For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them  Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter  Corioiatt,  Hi.  1. 
Mutation.  —  Though  his  humour  Was  nothing  but  mutation iv.  3. 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee.  Life  would  not  yield  to  age  .  King  Leary  iv.  i. 
Mutb. — Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word ;  Then  I  *11  commend  her  7am.  o/the  Shrewy  ii.  1. 

MuTiNBS.  —  Methought  I  lay  Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes HamUty  v.  3. 

Mutiny. — ^Too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard,  Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard  Rich.  IL  ii.  i. 

It  may  well  be ;  There  is  a  mutiny  in  's  mind Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 

That  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny Jnlius  Ctesary  iii.  3. 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white  Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness  Ah/,  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

Mutton.  —  Here  's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons     .    .     .    Two  Gen.  of  Veronay  i.  i. 

I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge Lovis  L.  Losty  i.  1. 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  }    ...    As  Yon  Like  //,  iii.  3. 

What 's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 3  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws v.  i. 

MuTUAUTiss.  —  When  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way Othelloy  ii.  1. 

Muzzlb.  —  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog Afuch  Adoy  i.  3. 

Myrmidon.  —  That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  broils  in  loud  applause  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
MvsTBRiBS. — Those  mysteries  which  heaven  Will  not  have  earth  to  know  .  .  .  Corioianusy  w,  t. 
Mystbry.  —  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions Merry  IVivesy  ii.  i. 

Do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery?    Ay,  sir,  a  mystery    ....     Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery iv.  3. 

Now  I  see  The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find  Your  salt  tears' head    .     .    .      Al/*s  fVeliyi.  3. 

There  is  a  mystery  — with  whom  relation  Durst  never  meddle Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery Mamlety  iii  3. 

And  take  upon  '■  the  mystery  of  things.  As  if  we  were  God's  spie* King  Leary  v.  3. 


N. 

Nag.  — T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag i  Henry  IV.  m.  \. 

Nail.  —As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another Tivo  Gen.  of  Veronay  ii.  4. 

Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail,  A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood  Com.  of  Errorsy  iv.  3. 

With  these  nails  I  'II  pluck  out  these  false  eyes,  That  would  behdd  in  me  this  .«^hameful  sport     iv.  4* 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall.  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail     .    .    .  Loire's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

I  am  not  yet  so  low  But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes     ....    Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  t. 

We  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

As  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn AU*s  WeiiyW.  2, 

What  would  you  have  me  to  do?    'T  is  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now v.  3. 

These  vain  weak  nails  May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world  Richard  1 1,  v.  5. 

What,  is  the  old  king  dead?  —  As  nail  in  door:  the  things  I  speak  are  just  ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  y. 

Every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

With  my  nails  digged  stones  out  of  the  ground.  To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame  i  Hen.  VI.  i.  4, 

The  very  parings  of  our  nails  Shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead iii>  i> 
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Nail.  —  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails 2  Henry  VI,  i.  3. 

The  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails,  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night    .    .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes iv.  4- 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  ....     TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  r. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire;  one  nail,  one  nail ;  Rights  by  rights  falter  ....    Coriolanus^  iv.  7. 

Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails  Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes Kmg  Lear^  iii.  7. 

Nailed. — Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross  1  Hen.  IV.  L  i. 
Naked.  —  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for  penance  Love's  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

Therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation  Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air King  John,  ii.  1. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow   By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

When  a*  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish 2  Henry  IV,  in.  2. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

He  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel,  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted  2  Hen.  VI.  iiL  2. 

Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top,  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow     .     iiL  >• 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Gave  himself,  AH  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night ii.  i. 

He  would  not  in  mine  age  Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe,  Striding  the  blast Meicbetk^  L  7. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure ii.  3. 

High  and  mighty,  You  shall  know  I  am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

'T  is  Hamlet's  character.     *  Naked ! '    And  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says  •  alone '      .    .     .    .     iv.  7. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are,  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  KingLear^  iii.  4. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world    .    .    .     Othelhy'w.  2. 

Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies  Blow  roe  into  abhorring!  .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 
Nakedness.  —  To  cover  with  excuse  That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  .    .    Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face  The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky  .  King  Lear^  ii.  3. 
Name.  --  Thou  dost  here  usurp  The  name  thou  owest  not Tempest^  i.  a. 

1' the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you  In  this  strange  stare? iii.  3. 

In  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude,  I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones     Tiuo  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  a. 

Poor  wounded  name!  my  bosom  as  a  bed  Shall  lodge  thee La. 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ L  2. 

Sith  so  prettily  He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names     .     . L  2. 

Thou  art  lb  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian ii.  5. 

Wittol !  —  Cuckold  I  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name Merry  Wives^'jL  2. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is »»«•  a- 

He,  he :  I  can  never  hit  on  *s  name "|«  *• 

As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection     ....  Meas./or  Metu.'x.  4. 

Heaven  in  my  mouth.  As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ".4. 

My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life.  My  vouch  against  you ii.  4. 

H  he  be  less,  he  's  nothing ;  but  he 's  more,  Had  I  more  name  for  badness v.  1. 

One  so  like  the  other  As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names Com.  o/ErrorSt  L  1. 

No  man  that  hath  a  name  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame ii.  i. 

O  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name iiL  i. 

Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass iiL  t. 

And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name V9,  i. 

But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name M$tch  Adc^'u  i. 

Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name »»>•«• 

God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune .    .     Hi.  3.. 

Goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman :  I  remember  his  name iiL  3. 

Whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse v.  a- 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star  Lov^s  L.  Lcsty  L  i. 

Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ;  And  every  godfother  can  give  a  name     .    .    .  L  1. 

Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name Mid.  N.  Dreamt  v.  t. 

O  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company! Mer.  ^  Venice^  ilL  t. 
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Namb.  —  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me  nothing As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these  Which  never  were  .    .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  Indue.  2. 

Thou  false  deluding  slave,  That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat iv.  3. 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name  ;  No  note  upon  my  parents      .    .     .     AW^s  WtU^  i.  3. 

For  all  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate ii.  i. 

Good  alone  Is  good  without  a  name ii.  3. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty iii.  5 

She  is  too  mean  To  have  her  name  repeated iii.  5. 

Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

And  my  name  Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! Winter's  Taley  i.  2. 

For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names King  John^'x,  1. 

What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories  Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king?   ......     iii.  i. 

And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath v.  2. 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ? Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

What  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what  I  cannot  name ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot    ....      ii.  2. 

None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate ii.  3. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names  ? iii.  2. 

I  have  no  name,  no  title.  No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font iv.  i. 

I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out,  And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself! '  iv.  i. 

Would  to  God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought  i  Henry  /K.  L  2. 

Can  call  them  all  by  their  christen  names,  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis ii.  4. 

Some  Envy  your  great  descrvings  and  good  name     .    .    .     .  ^ iv.  3. 

A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name ' z  Henry  IV.  \.  u 

I  would  to  God  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is i.  2. 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures,  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men i.  3. 

What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  I ii.  2. 

I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best ii.  4. 

Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose  The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy      ....  Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Our  names.  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words iv.  3. 

So  much  feared  abroad  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes      .    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Cancelling  your  feme,  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory 2  Henry  VI.  i.  x. 

Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself? iv.  a. 

I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name iv.  a. 

Why,  that  was  he.  —  The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names,  There 's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame L  4. 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?      .    .    .    .     iv.  4. 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength v.  3. 

*T  is  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old  name  Is  fresh  about  me Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations v.  5. 

Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name,  And  they  '11  seem  glorious    .    .      Trot  and  Cress,  v.  2. 
A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine   ....   CoriolanstSf  iv.  5. 

It  is  lots  to  blanks.  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears v.  a. 

The  virtue  of  your  name  Is  not  here  passable v.  a. 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name  Living  to  time v.  3. 

His  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred v.  3. 

Barbarous  Tamora,  For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  I Titus  A  ttdron.  ii.  3. 

'T  is  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ;  Thou  art  thyself Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a. 

O,  be  some  other  name!    What  *s  in  a  name ? w ii.  2. 

That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ii.  a. 

Doff  thy  name.  And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee  Take  all  myself ii.  2. 

By  a  name  I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  .     . ii.  a. 

My  names  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself,  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ii.  2. 

I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe ii.  3. 

Every  tongue  that  speaks  But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence iii.  a. 

As  if  that  name,  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun,  Did  murder  her iii.  3. 

In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  Doth  my  name  lodge  ? iii.  3. 

I  love  The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death Julius  Casar^  i.  a. 
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Name.  —  *  Caesar '  ?    Why  shoidd  ih«  name  be  tonnded  more  ilian  y»ur» }    .    .     y94ius  Crnhi^  1.  a.- ' 
Now,  in  the  namet^of  all  the  gods  at  once,  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  otir  Caesar  feed?      .    .    .  i.  i. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear,  1  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  coon i.  i. 

Pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going .     Ki.  3. 

What  is  *tyou  do?^  Adeed  wfthoocaname *    .   Attic6eik,  \v.  %. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest    ......     it.  3. 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name iv.  3. 

No;  though  thou  oalPst  thyself  a  hotter  name  Than  any  is  in  hell v.  7. 

Let  me  not  think  on  't  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  1 HamlH^  i.  2. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  And  lose  the  name  of  action iii.  1. 

To  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  prc^i  but  the  nanje .     fy.  4. 

What  a  wounded  name,  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  I v*  i. 

My  name  is  lost ;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit King  LemTi  v.  3. 

Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil v.  3. 

Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure OtksU*^  4i.  3. 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name  Of  a  night-brawler H.  3. 

0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil  I  .  H.  3. 
Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord.  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  ....  ill.  3. 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him      .     .    .     5ii.  3. 

Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship Ant.  and  Cle&.  n.  7. 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless  and  his  name  Is  at  last  gasp Cymi^el^Uy !.  5. 

Thou  injurious  thief,  Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble iv.  2. 

Naming.  —Whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance     ....   Winter' t  TaU^  iv.  2. 

Why,  't  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming Oihelloy  ii.  3. 

Nap.  —  Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon 'Pwelfth  N'ight^^.  \. 

Means  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  npon  it   .    .      a  Henry  VT.  tv.  2. 

1  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap Richard  lit.  v.  3. 

Napes.  —  O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks  1  .  .  .  Coriolanua^  W.  i. 
Napkins.— The  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  togetherand  thrown  over  the  shoulders  t  Hen.  /K4v.  2. 
Napping.  —  I  should  blush,  I  know,  To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so  .      Love's  L.  Last,  iv.  3. 

Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love,  And  have  forsworn  you    .    .   Tarn.  49/ the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Naps.  —  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece Indue.  2. 

Narrow.— House  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter  Att^s  Weli,  iv.  5. 

O,  here 's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  I  Romeo  and  ynlief,  ii  4. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  Colossus Jnlius  Casar,  \.  2. 

Nation.  —  He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails Afer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  baigains Iii.  1. 

The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now HI.  t. 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-bom     .  As  You  Like  It^  i.  1. 

To  thrill  and  shake  Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow fdng  yohn^  v.  %. 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation    .    .    .   Richard  ft.  tl.  t. 

Yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  2  Henry  tV.  i.  2. 

Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose  The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy    ...    .    Henry  V.  \.  2. 

By  gift  of  heaven.  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ii.  4. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation  To  curb  those  raging  appetites   .      TroL  emdCreee.  Ii.  3. 

These  moral  laws  Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud ii.  2. 

This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west  Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations     Hamlet^  i.  4. 

The  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy ii.  a. 

He  is  the  brooch  indeed  And  gem  of  all  the  nation iv.  7. 

Native.— To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things AlVsWett^S.x, 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart.  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth      Handet.,  i.  a. 

Though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  bom J.  4. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ....     Hi.  t. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element iv.  7. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern Ottke(t*^\.  x. 

Nativity.  —There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death  Merry  IVimu,  t.  i. 
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Nativity.  —  I  havt  served  him  from  the  hour  (^my  nativity  to  this  instant  .  Com.  o/Errcrt^  iv.  4. 

When  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and  vows  so  born.  In  their  nativity  stil  truth  appears     Mid.  N,  Drtam^  iii.  a. 

Be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity As  Yom  Like  li^  iv.  i . 

At^my  nativity  The  front  erf  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes 1  Henry  IV.  iiL  i. 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell  I      .  Richard  III.  L  3. 

My  nativity  was  under  Ursa  major Ki$»^  Lear^  L  a. 

Natural.  —  A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble Tempest,  I  a. 

Which  is  the  natural  man,  And  which  the  Sfnrit?  who  deciphers  them?  .    .     Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  1. 

When  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-off  of  Natiure's  wit ...      As  You  Like  It^  i.  a. 

He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural Twei/tk  Nigkt^  ii.  3. 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  dose,  Like  music    .    . ' Henry  V.  \,  a. 

For  this  drivelling  love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 

Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor  To  those  of  mine  I Hamlet^  i.  5. 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out ii.  a. 

I  am  even  The  natural  fool  of  fortune King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness Othelloy  L  3. 

And.  of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds Ant,  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

Some  natural  notes  about  her  body,  Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables    .    .      Cymbeline^  iL  a. 

Naturalize.^ My  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalise  thee AU^s  IVeUyX,  \, 

NATURALLy.— Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  feara  .  .  .  King  John,  iii.  i. 
Nature.  —  Had  that  in  't  which  good  natures  Could  not  abide  to  be  with     ....     Tem^st,  L  a. 

My  father  *8  of  a  better  nature,  sir.  Than  he  appeara  by  spe^  '. La. 

All  things  in  common  nature  shouki  produce  Without  sw«at  0r  endeavour ii.  1. 

»    A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  Vtick iv.  1. 

There  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature  Was  ever  conduct  of v.  1. 

I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not.  Nature  thy  friend  ....  Merry  Wives^  iii.  3. 

Nature  never  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence Meas. /or  Meas.  \.  \, 

Our  natures  do  pursue,  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane i.  a. 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  fiw  That  it  becomes  a  virtue iii.  i. 

The  world  may  witness  that  my  end  Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature ii.  a. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff Mmk  Ado^  iii.  i. 

Nature,  drawing  of  an  antique.  Made  a  foul  blot iii.  i. 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature   .    .     iii.  3. 

Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one  ?    Chid  I  for  that  at  fragal  nature's  frame  ? iv.  i. 

As  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace  As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear     ....  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  ii.  x. 

Of  that  nature  that  to  your  huge  store  Wla^e  thnigs  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor   .    .      v.  a. 

Nature  shows  art.  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart    .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iL  a. 

0  wherefore.  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  ?  * v.  1. 

And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand  Shall  not  in  theh-  issue  stand v.  i. 

Now,  by  two^eaded  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time      Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

To  ofiend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures ii.  9. 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature iii.  a. 

Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow iv.  i. 

Nought  so  Mockisb,  hard,  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature    .      v.  1. 
The  something  that  nature  gave  roe  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me    .As  You  Like  It,  L  i. 

Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to  Nature's i.  a. 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature \.%. 

When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? La. 

Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune La. 

There  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature La. 

When  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wit i.  a. 

Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but  Nature's La. 

But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly ii.  4. 

He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good  breeding iii.  a. 

1  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  Of  nature's  salework iii.  $• 
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Natuks,  stronger  than  bit  just  occsisioD,  Made  Jiim  give  battle As  Vau  LVu  It^  iv.  5. 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal*  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  .     AU*t  IVeil,  L  i. 

It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  oaiure  to  preserve  virginity it. 

There  *s  little  can  be  sai4  in  '1 ;  .*t  is  against  the  rule  of  nature .    .  i.  i. 

The  mightiest  space  in  tbrtune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes i  1. 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste,  Hath  well  composed  thee 1.3. 

Nature  and  sickness  Debate  it  at  their  leisure 1.  2. 

Ic  IS  the  show  and  seal  ot  nature's  truth,  Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  .    .  i.  3. 

*T  IS  often  seen  Adopiiuii  >trives  with  nature i.  3. 

Labounng  art  can  ni:ver  ransom  native  From  her  inaidible  estate ii.  1. 

She  b  young,  wise,  fair.;  In  these  tu  nature  she  's  immediate  heir ii.  3. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement iii.  2. 

Better  'twere  Tiiat  a.l  the  miaeties  which  nature  owes  Were  mine  at  once iii.  a. 

There  is  something  in 'l  that  Slings  his  nature iv,  3. 

The  tenderness  of  her  oaiure.  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief iv.  3. 

Bnt  that,  my  offences  being  many,  J  would  repent  out  the  remainder  nf  nature      .     .     .     .     .     iv.  3. 

The  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating iv.  5. 

Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ;  The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead v.  3. 

Hath  not  in  nature's  nvystery  more  science  Than  I  have  in  this  ring v.  3. 

And  liath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature Twelfth  Nighty  x.  3. 

Would  that  have  mended  my  hair?—  Past  question ;  for  thou  reest  it  will  not  curl  by  nature     .  i.  3. 

Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on I.  5. 

In  dimension  and- the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person i.  5. 

'T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  I'hat  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  ....  ii.  4. 
In  nature  there 's  no  blemish- but  the  mind;  None  can  be  called  deformed  bnt  the  unkind  .    .     iii.  4. 

Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature,  Of  here  and  every  where v.  1. 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly,  Its  tenderness  I Winitf's  TaU^x.  %. 

Not  noted,  is 't,  But  of  .the  6ner  natures? ^ .1.2. 

And  is  By  law  and  process  olpreat  nature  thence  Freed  and  enfranchised   .' lis. 

Thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it  So  like  to  him  that  got  it    . ii.  3. 

So  long  as  nature  Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long  I  daily  vow  to  use  it iii.  2. 

Carnations  and  streaked  pillyvors,  Which  some  call  nature's  bastards iv.  4. 

There  is  an  art  which  in  theicpiedoess  shares  With  great  creating  nature     .......     iv.  4. 

Vet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean  But  nature  makes  that  mean iv.  4. 

So,  over  that  art  Which  yon  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art  That  nature  makes iv.  4. 

This  is  an  art  Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but  The  art  itself  is  nature  ...  iv.  4. 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together  And  mar  the  seeds  whhin!      ......     iv.  4. 

Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are,  Therefore  1  will  not  disdain iv.  4. 

The  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding v.  2. 

Would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape v.  1. 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great    ....  Kit^  John^  iii.  «■ 

Of  Nature's  gii\s  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast,  And  with  the  half>blown  rose iii.  1. 

No  scope  of  nature,  00  distempered  day.  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event iii.  4. 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked.  Quoted  and  siened  to  do  a  deed  of  shame  ....  iv.  2. 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  .  Richard  JI.  ii.  i. 
Like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven.  All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred  .    1  Henry  J  V.  i.  1. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions iii.  i. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf,  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume     .    .   a  Henry  /K.  i.  1. 

Let  heaven  kiss  earth!  now  let  not  Nature's  hand  Keep  the  wild  flood  confined! L  1. 

And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish.  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant    .    .      ii.  3. 

0  gentle  sleep.  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee  ? iii.  1. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  timet  deceased iii.  1. 

1  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him iii.  2. 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into. revolt  When  gold  becomes  her  object  I iv.  5. 

He*s  walked  the  way  of  nature;  And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more v.  a. 

For  so  work  the  honey-bees.  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach Henry  V.  i.  3. 

And  smiled  to  see  him  Mangle  the  work  of  nature .    . ii.4* 
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NATifRft.  — By  gift  dfhearen,  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations Henry  V.\\.  ^ 

Summon,  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage iii.  i. 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle,  Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me     .     .     .     .1  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

*T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled,  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature  a  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

In  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years,  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  .     .     .     iii.  3. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,  Deformed,  unfinished Richard  III.  \.  i. 

•  Why,  that  wa«  he. — The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature i.  2. 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  Young,  valiant,  wise i.  2. 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell  I i.  3. 

The  most  replenished  sweet  worjc  of  nature,  lliat  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed    .     iv.  3. 

So  loi^  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it .' iv.  4. 

You  know  his  nature,  That  he 's  revengeful Henry  VIII.  u  i. 

The  gentleman  is  learned,  and  a  most  rare  speaker ;  To  nature  none  more  bound i.  2. 

Nature  does  require  Her  times  of  preservation iii.  2. 

She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature,  I  hope  she  will  deserve  well iv.  2. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us  To  waste v.  i. 

We  all  are  men,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh v.  3. 

A  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours  that  his  valour  is  crushed   Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Nature  craves  All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners ii.  2. 

If  this  law  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection ii.  2. 

These  moral  laws  Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud ii.  2. 

Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  famed,  beyond  all  erudition ii.  3. 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature  .     iii.  3. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin iii.  3. 

The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity iv.  2. 

They 're  loving,  well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature iv.  4. 

How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  I  Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? v.  x. 

What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  account  a  vice  in  him Coriolanusy  \.  i. 

Such  a  nature  Tickled  with  good  success, disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon     .    .  i.  1. 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.     Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ?     .     .     .    .      ii.  i. 

It  would  have  galled  his  surly  nature.  Which  easily  endures  not  article  Tying  him  to  aught   .      ii.  3. 

If,  as  his  nature  is  he  fall  in  rage  With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer ii.  3. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world:  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident.    .     .    .     iiL  i. 

Pluck  him  thence ;  Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature,  Spread  further iii.  i. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  would  you  have  me  Fake  to  my  nature?       iii.  2. 

I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature  where  My  fortunes  and  ray  friends  at  stake  required     .    .     iii.  2. 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  tlian  nature iv.  6. 

Yet  his  nature  In  that 's  no  changeling iv.  7. 

As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature iv.  7. 

An  aspect  of  intercession,  which  Great  nature  cries, 'Deny  not' v.  3. 

To  this  end»  He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before  But  to  be  rough v.  6. 

Barbarous  Tamora,  For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own ! Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look.  Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor  .    .      v.  i. 

Gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile.  For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task  .     .    .    .    ^    ".     .    .      v.  3. 

The  earth  that  *a  nature's  mother  is  her  tomb Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature ii.  4. 

For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament.  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment   ...     iv.  5. 

It  tutors  nature:  artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life  .    .    Timon  of  Aihensy  i.  1. 

For  since  dishonour  trafiics  with  man's  nature  He  is  but  outside i.  i.- 

Not  nature,  To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune iv.  3. 

There  *s  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures.  But  direct  villany iv.  3. 

I  will  make  thee  Do  thy  right  nature iv.  3. 

That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness.  Should  yet  be  hungry ! iv.  3. 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ;  A  poor  unmanly  melancholy iv.  3. 

Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite  Of  wreakful  heaven iv.  3. 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time  Hath  made  thee  hard  in  't     .    .    .    .    .    .    .     iv.  3. 
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NATtntB.  —The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush  Lays  her  full  mess  Tim.  ^^M^mi,  iv.  3., 

With  other  incident  throes  That  nature^s  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain v.  i. 

His  discontents  are  unrerooveably  Coupled  to  nature.    Our  hope  in  him  is  dead v.  2. 

And  those  our  droplets  which  From  niggard  nature  fall ▼.  4. 

All  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance  Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties  yulhu  Casar^  i.  j. 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  *s  the  question ii.  1. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you.  But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so iv.  3. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity iv.  3. 

That  Nature  might  stand  up,  And  say  to  all  the  world,  *Thls  was  a  man !  * v.  5. 

Themultiplyingvillanies  of  nature  Do  swarm  upon  him M»c^fkf\.3. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature i.  3* 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ;  It  is  foo  full  c?  the  milk  of  human  kindness i.  5. 

That  no  compunctbus  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose i.  5. 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  You  wait  on  nature's  mischief! 1.  5. 

When  in  swinish  sleep  Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death L  7. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose  1 ii.  1. 

Now  o'er  the  one  half-world  Nature  seems  dead ii.  1. 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  aboul  them,  Whether  they  live  or  die ti.  a. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  coune.  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast sL  a. 

His  gashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance ii.  3. 

In  his  royalty  of  nature  Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared iii  1. 

Do  you  find  Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature  That  you  can  let  this  go  ?     ...     iii.  1. 

Every  one  According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  dosed in.  t. 

But  in  them  nature's  copy 'snot  eteme Hi.  a. 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ;  The  least  a  death  to  nature iii  4. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep Iii.  4. 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom     .......     iv.  1. 

A  good  and  virtuous  iMture  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge iv.  3. 

Boundless  intemperance  In  nature  is  a  tyranny iv.  3. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature v.  i. 

Yet  so  fiir  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature //amUf,  i.  a. 

All  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity La. 

'Tissweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature    . La. 

'T  is  a  fiiult  to  heaven,  A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature i.  a. 

'T  is  an  unweeded  garden,  That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely  i.  a. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting I  3, 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone  In  thews  and  bulk L  3. 

Oft  it  chances  in  particular  men,  That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them L  4. 

Wherein  they  are  not  guilty,  Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin i  4. 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star i.  4. 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature  Are  burnt  and  purged  away i.  S> 

O,  horrible !    O,  horrible !  most  horrible  I    If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not i.  5. 

As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  That  does  afflict  our  natures ii.  t. 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature    .......     iii.  a. 

To  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature iii.  a. 

That  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  nnade  them  well    .     iii.  a. 

'T  is  not  so  above ;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature iii.  3. 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature iii.  4. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  .    .    ,     iv.  5. 
•  Nature  b  fine  in  love,  and  where  't  is  fine.  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  ....     iv.  5. 

TeU  me  Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats.  So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature  .    .     iv.  7. 

Nature  her  custcMn  holds,  Let  shame  say  what  it  will iv.  7. 

'T  is  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes  Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points    .    .      v.  a. 

Is 't  not  to  be  damned,  To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come  In  further  evil  ? v.  a. 

Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ?  —  To  this  effect,  sir  *,  after  what  flourish  your  nature  wiQ  .    .      v.  a. 

I  am  satisfied  in  nature.  Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most y.  a. 

We  our  largest  bounty  may  txteiMl  Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge     .    .    SCmg^  L^ar,  L  s. 
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Katumb.  —  A  wretch  whom  nature  ia  ashamed  Almost  to  acknowledge  hert     .    .     KingLtar^  L  u 
A  tardiness  in  nature  Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  That  it  intends  to  do .    .    •    .    .  L  i. 
Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess :  to  thy  law  My  services  are  bound  ...........La. 

"Whoi  io  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take  More  composition  and  fierce  quality  .......La. 

Though  the  wisdcHn  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus La. 

YetnaturefindsitseKscourgedby  the  sequent  effects .La. 

Whose  nature  ia  so  far  from  doing  harms,  That  he  su^iects  none La. 

)>f  atures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ii.  i. 

You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee :  a  tailor  made  thee iL  a. 

Doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb  Quite  from  his  nature ii.  a. 

Are  not  ourselves  When  nature,  being  oppressed,  comnunds  the  mind  To  suffer  with  the  body  iL  4. 
O,  sir,  you  are  old ;  Nature  in  you  sunds  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine .......      iL  4. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o^er  to  harshness ii.  4* 

Thoubetterknow'st  The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,  Effects  of  courtesy    ....      iL  4. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  *s  as  cheap  as  beast's iL  4. 

Nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st,  Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm ii.  4. 

Man's  nature  cannot  carry  The  affliction  nor  the  fear iii.  a. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure iii.  4. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowneas  but  his  unkind  daughters     ....     iii.  4. 

That  nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of iii.  5. 

Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? iiL6. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses iiL  6. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature,  To  quit  this  horrid  act iSf.  7. 

That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin,  Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself ir.  a. 

Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose,  The  which  he  lacks iv.  4. 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should  Bum  itself  out iv.  6. 

Nature  *s  above  art  in  that  respect iv.  6. 

O  ruined  piece  of  nature  1    This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought iv.  6. 

0  y6u  kind  gods,  Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abtised  nature! iv.  7. 

Some  good  I  mean  to  do.  Despite  of  mine  own  nature .      t.  $. 

For  my  particular  grief  Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  overbearing  nature OtkilU^  L  3. 

For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err,  Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense L  3. 

In  spite  of  nature.  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing L  S. 

That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  Against  all  rules  of  nature L  3. 

The  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  condusioos     .    .  L  3. 

Of  a  free  and  open  nature.  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so .  L  3. 

Base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them  .    .      iL  i. 

Very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice iL  i. 

The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not.  Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ii.  1. 

1  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses iii.  3* 

I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature,  Otit  of  self-bounty,  be  abused iii.  3. 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons.  Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  iii.  3. 
Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruction    .    .    .     iv.  i. 

Is  this  the  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ? iv.  1. 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature v.  a. 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read   .........    AnL  atutCUo.  L  a. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller La. 

Itcannotbe  thus  long,  the  sides  ofnature  Will  not  suauin  it .    .    .    .  L  3. 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  foncy  outwork  nature ii.  a. 

The  aur ;  which,  but  for  vacancy,  Had  gone  to  gaae  on  Cleopatra  too  And  made  a  gap  in  nature  ii.  a. 
Strange  it  is,  Itiat  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament  Our  most  persisted  deeds  ......      v.  1. 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fiincy v.  a. 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part.  The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch v.  a. 

That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold  Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !     .    .    .    .  Cymhtlint,  i.  6. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  ! iii.  3. 

O  noble  strain !    O  worthiness  of  nature  I  breed  of  greatness  I iv.  a. 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace .     iv.  a. 
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Nature.  —  All  offices  of  nature  «houM  again  Do  their  due  functions    .....     Cymhdim*^  ▼;  5. 

■  It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donaiiont  To  be  his  evidence  now v.  5. 

There  's  nothing  can  be  ministered  to  nature  That  can  recover  him PericUs^  iii.  a. 

*T  is  roost  strange,  Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain iii.  a. 

And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures iii.  a. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  And  yet  the  fire  di  life  kindle  again iri.  a. 

But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur,  The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  minei Ki.  3. 

When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn i^"** 

Naughtv.— O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  ihe  ownersand  their  rights  Mer.  of  Venkty  iii.  a. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams!     So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  .     .      v.  i. 

Whiles  here  he  lived  Upon  this  naughty  earth Heptry  yjll.  v.  \. 

'T  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Nave.  —  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his  ears  cut  off  ? a  Henry  I K  ii,  4. 

He  unseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps Macbeth,  i.  a. 

Bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven,  As  low  M  to  the  fiends  ! HamUt,  ii.  a. 

Navel.  —  Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched Coriolanus^^Wu  \. 

Navigation,  —  Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  .    .    .  Macbetk^  iv.  i. 

Navy. —  Out  of  pity,  taken  A  load  would  sink  a  navy Henry  V III.  \\\,z, 

N  AVWARD.  —  You  would  believe  my  saying,  Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward  .  Winter' $  TaUy  ii.  t. 
Nay- WORD. — In  any  case  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  xtaxiA  Merry  IVivesy  ii.  a. 

I  have  spoke  with  her  and  we  have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  anoUier v.  a. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay-word,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 
Nazarite. — The  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into  Mer.  of  Ven,  i.  3. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot King  yohn^x.  \. 

Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near Richard  J  I.  y.  i. 

*  Nearest  his  heart :  '  those  are  the  very  words Mer.  of  yenice^  iv   i. 

Near-legged  before  and  with  a  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather  T,  ofShretu^  iii.  a. 
Neat.  -^  He  's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather Tempest^  ii.  a. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible   Mer.  qf  Venicef  i.  1. 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly fVinter's  TaU,  i.  2. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather  have  gone  upon  my  handiwork      yuiius  Ctesetr^  \.  i. 

Neb.  —  How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  I IVinter^s  Tale^  \.  2. 

Nebuchadnezzar. — I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,sir ;  I  have  not  much  skill  in  grass  i4/^'x  WeU^  iv.  5. 
Necessaries. —  Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Such  necessaries  As  are  behoveful  for  our  state Romeo  and  ynliet^  iv.  3. 

Necessary. —  Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ;  Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat  Mer.  of  yen.  iv.  i. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  a. 

Most  necessary 't  is  that  we  forget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt  .  .  .  Hamlet^  iii.  1, 
Necessities. — Are  these  things  then  necessities  ?  Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  a  Hen.fy.\\i.  i. 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,  And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time iv.  i. 

I  Ml  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities      .      As  Von  Like  H^  ii.  3. 

ITiese  should  be  hours  for  necessities.  Not  for  delights Henry  VIJl.  v.  t. 

Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here.  And  call  in  question  our  necessities     .    Julius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange.  That  can  make  vile  things  precious     .     .     .   King  Lear^  iii.  a- 

Not  troubled  with  the  timc.which  drives  O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities  yfM/.  and  Cleo.  iii.  6. 
Necessity.  —  To  make  a  virtue  0I  necessity  And  live  as  we  do     .    .    .      Two  Gen.  of  ^erona^  iv.  i. 

I  have  a  sword  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity Merry  iVrves^  ii.  1. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity    ....      ii.  a. 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ?  The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity  Much  AdOyLi. 

Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn  Three  thousand  times Low^s  L.  Losi,i.  x. 

If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me  ;  I  am  forsworn  on  'mere  necessity' i.  i. 

You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me ;  I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity     .   Mer.  of  yenice^  i.  3. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity      ....    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

1  am  sworn  brother,  sweet.  To  grim  Necessity,  and  he  and  I  Will  keep  a  league  till  death  v.  i. 

Necessity  so  bowed  the  state  Tliat  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss  .    .      a  Henry  I  y.  iii.  i. 

Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity,  Since  we  have  locks  to  safetcuard  necessaries  .     .   Henry  y,  i.  a. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times,  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs    Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
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.N«caS9lXV*'^HisIec»a3«Iegiforiicccs^yjiotlorflexnre   ......      Ttm.  oful  Cress,  i'u  $. 

.    Post  not  Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,,  necessity  Commands  me  name  myself      .    .   Coriolafots^  iv.  5. 

.    Bid  iu«t suppose  some.  good.necesBity  Touches  his  friend Timon  qf  AtAens^  n.  2. 

.    Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation iii^  2. 

.    The  deep  of  night  is  csept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity  .    .    Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

Wherein  necessity,  of  mattec  beggared)  Will  nothing  stick  our  i>erson  to  arraign    .    .   Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion King  Lear,  \,  z. 

That  then  necessity  .Will  call  discreet  proceeding 1.4. 

.    Tobeacomradewitkthewotf  and  owl— Necessity's  sharp  pinch  i if.  4. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious iii.  a. 

.    Tha  strong  necessity  of  time  commands  Our  services  awhile Aui.  and  Cleo.  \.  %. 

Hbck. — An  thou  wUt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke MuckAdfftli. 

.    I  had  as  lief  ihou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger As  You  Lik*  /i,\.  1. 

.  She  hangs  about  his  neck:  If  she  pertain  to  life  let  her  speak  too  ....  Wimter's  TaU^  v.  j. 
.  -  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck :  .O,  fuU  of  careful  business  are  his  looks !     Richard  II,  ii.  2. 

Like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre      .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

0  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks! Corialanusy  it'  i. 

.    He  hath  left  undone  That  which  shall  break  his  neck  or  hazard  mine iv.  7. 

. .  Paddling  in  your  neck  .with  his  damned  fingers Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

With  his  strong  arms  He iaatened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out King  Lear y  v.  %. 

Nbct  AR.— I  f  all  their  jsand  were  pearl,  The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold  Tioo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iL  4. 

When  that  .the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed  Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  .  .  TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
Nbbo.  —  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ? Much  Ado^\,  \. 

L«t  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity iii.  3. 

If  it  be  true  that  good  .wine  needs  no  bush As  You  Like  U,'\L\}A. 

Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  thin^  May  make  it  probable  need  .    .    .    .    AU^s  Well,  ii.  4. 

Beiween  these  main,  parcels  of  di^>atch  e£bcted  many  nicer  needs iv.  3. 

The  need  I  have  of  thee  thine  own  goodness  hath  made Winter  s  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Speaks  not  from  her  faith,  But  from  ber  need King  John,  iii.  1. 

O.if  thou  grant  my  need.  Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  fiiith iii.  i. 

That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle,  That  £uth  wonM  live  again  bjndeath  of  need     .    .     iii.  i. 

Tread  down  my  need,  and  fahh  mounts  up ;  Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down  I  .     iii.  1. 

Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  L  weep  for  joy Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Make  friends  with  speed :  Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need 2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

There's  no  need  of  me,  And  much  1  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were   ....     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

He  was  a  fool ;  For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  rdief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned    .    .   Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1. 

Him  and  his  worth  and  our  great  need  of  him  You  have  right  well  conceited    .      Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and 'Amen' Stuck  in  my  throat Macbeth,  \\.^ 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  l(Mrd,  come  from  the  grave  To  tell  us  this Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  :  For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  fiiend  ....  iii.  2. 
O,  reason  not  the  need :  our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became  The  life  o'  the  need Cymbelini,  v.  3. 

Nbbx>br*  —  And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool  1'  the  absence  of  the  needer  Coriolanus,  iv.  i. 
Nbbi>ful.  —  Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means Meas.  for  Meas.  W.  2. 

It  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest Much  Ado,  I  3. 

And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Nbbdlb. — Like. two  artificial  gods.  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower  M.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye    Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Gentlewomen  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles Henry  V.\\.  \. 

So  delicate  with  her  needle :  an  admirable  musician Othello,  iv.  r. 

Nbspy.  —  A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man    .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

Nbkzb  and  swear  A  merrier  hour,  was  never  wasted  there Mid.  N.  Dream,  W.  t. 

Nbgation.  —  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Nbgativb.  —  If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives  ......  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

If  thou  vih  confess,  Ox  else  be  impudently  negative IVinters  Tale,  I  2. 
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Nbglbct.— Useane  but  as  your  spaniel,  spam  vat,  strikeBM^  N^gkctsae,  loataM  M^  M  Dt*itat^  91 1. ' 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  houra  of  time w4«  Kim  Like  Its  H^  7. 

Nor  constme  any  fijjiher  my  neglect ynlim  C^tar,  \.  a. 

I  sund  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin.  And  both  neglect  .........   H^^tmiH^  itt.  -3. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  kite Kimg  LMa\  S.  4. 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  ofl&oe  Whereto  our  health  is  bound if.  4.  ' 

NacLBCTBD.  —  But  to  my  own  di^race  Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  caaa  .  .  Riehufdll.h,  \. 
Nbglbctinc.  —  I,  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  doabness    ....     Tnnfestj  \  s. 

Ne^ecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain,  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless  .  .  .  O$Ml0f  I.  5. 
Nbglbctingly.— Answered  neglectiugly  I  know  not  what.  He  should,  nr  he  ahould  net  1  Htmry  1 V,  i.  3. 
NBCLBCTioN.^And  this  ncglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward  Trot,  and  Ci^u.  i.  3. 

Sleeping  neglectioo  doth  betray  to  loas  The  conquest  of  our  scarce  cold  conqneroi  i  Henry  Vt.  W.  % 

If  neglection  Should  therein  nwike  me  vile /*#HMriV  iii.  3. 

Nbgligbncx.  —  It  is  something  of  my  negHgenct,  nothing  of  my  purpose .    .      Tw§^  Nigkii  lii.  4. 

If  industriously  I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  ne^genoe 4    Wintef>t  Tak,  {.  3. 

0  negligence!  Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by Nenry  yjlLVii.  », 

Thatboththe  worlds  I  give  to  negligence.  Let  come  what  coDMs HmmUt^U.  $. 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please.  You  and  your  idlows King  LHtr^  i  3. 

As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire  Is  spied  in  popukMM  dtiaa OlAwlfov  i.  r. 

Nbcucbnt  student !  learn  her  by  heart.  —  By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy .    .    .     Livt't  L,  L^si,  fii.  1. 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust  And  thereia  negligent tVinUf't  Ttik,  i.  a. 

1  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ;  In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free i  9. 

Celerity  is  never  more  admired  Than  by  the  negligent Ant,  and  Cleo,  ^\.  7* 

Nbgoti ATE.  —  Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself;  And  trust  no  agent M9tekAd^ik.t. 

Nbgoti ATiONS.  —  Their  negotiations  all  must  slack,  Wanting  his  manage .  .  Trm,  mnd  Cmt,  HL  3. 
Nbigh. — His  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  roonardi  and  his  countenance  enforces  homage  i/en,  V^  iii.  7. 
Nbighbour.— That  lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours Mnch  Adg^'w,  m. 

He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler     ....  Levt^s  L,  Lett,  v.  a. 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred Mtr.ofVtmei^^A.^, 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it Turn,  of  the  Skrenty  ti.  r. 

Beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate  Wimief**  TeUe^  iv.  h. 

I  must  live  among  my  neighbours ;  I  Ml  no  swaggerera 3  Henry  It^.  4i.  4. 

Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us    . Henry  V,  i  a. 

Our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers.  Which  is  both  heakfaftil  and  good  husbandry .  .  4v.  t. 
Nbichbourlv.  —  He  hath  a  ndghbourly  charity  in  him Mer.  0/  Venice,  i«  a. 

Thou  hast  my  love:  is  not  that  neighbourly? A*  Yon  Like  ii,rL  %, 

Nbighing.— I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile,  Ndghing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal    Mid*H,Dr9emty  it  1. 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump.  The  spirit-stirring  drum      .    .    .     OtkeUo^'i^  "i, 

Nbithbb.  —  nr  is  neither  here  nor  there iv.  3* 

Nbmban.  —  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar  'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb  Love's  L,  L*at,\v*  i. 

Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.     .    .    .      Hnmkt^  i.  4* 

Nbmbsis.  —  Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis i  Henry  KZ.  rr.  7. 

Nbptunb.  'That  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  .    .     Tem^iii,  v.  1. 

Gossiped  by  my  side,  And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands      .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dronm,  ii.  r. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  si^^e  Of  watery  Neptune RickardiL  ii.  1. 

To  see  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean  Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ....     a  Henry  JV*  ivL  «, 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  Or  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder     .   Coriolmnm,  iiL  t* 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Qean  from  my  hand? Mtuhetk,  \\^  a. 

The  moist  star  Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands Hamlet,  i.  1. 

And  o'er  green  Neptune's  back  With  ships  made  cities AtU.  and  Oeo,  W.  t^ 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands  As  Neptune's  park CymMine,  ill  t. 

Naaa  ~  And  like  thee,  Nero,  Play  on  the  lute,  behokling  the  towns  bum     .    .    .  x  Henry  VI.  i  4. 

Let  not  ever  The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom Handet,  iii.  a. 

Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness Ki$tg  Lear,  )Xi.  6. 

Nbbvb.  —  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again,  And  have  no  vigour  in  them    .    .    .     T^em^t,  i.  a. 

We  do  learn  By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state Meatk/or  Mia*,k,  4. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
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Nc^irfM^Ail  hardy  mUmKsiimmi  Bom's  n«»«B Pamkt^\.  ^ 

Nsssps*. — ^e  shirt  ol  Nesaiu  is  upon  me Ant.  and  Clec.  vt.  it, 

N«ST^'<- Far  Ironi  her  neat  the  lapwing  cries  away  .    ....*.».»    €&m.  0/ Errors^  \v.  z, 

A  Mh90l4M^«  who,  being  over|oyed  with  finding  a  birds^  nest MMckAdo^iLt, 

Vouf  aciy  Viiildeth  in  our  aery's  nest Rkhard  III.  \.  3. 

KsstpR  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys«  And  critie  Tiition  lavgh  at  idle  toys  I    .  Law*s  L.  Lcst^  iv.  3. 

Though  Ncst«r  swear  tha  jest  be  laughable Mtr.  o/yeniet^i.  i, 

\  *\\  play  die  orator  as  well  aa  Nestor,  Dcoeive  nM>t«  slily  than  Ulysses  coold  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 
NssTOS-uiCB.— Grey  locks,  the  porsnivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  oare  1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  $. 
NaT»  **-  The  net  has  6illen  upon  me  (  I  shall  perish  Uader  devke  and  practice  .■    .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

The  fishor  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets Romeo  and  ynNeit  i*  *• 

Poar  bird!  thou 'Idsft  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime,  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin     .    .    .    .  Mmc6etA^  W.  t. 

9utof  ber<mn  goodness  make  the  net  That  shall  enmeih  them  idl OtMU^  ii.  3. 

KiTHB8»  —  A  villanoas  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  Kp  .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Wby  gnaw  yoa  so  your  nether  lip?  Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  .  .  Otkeilo^  v.  a. 
NsTHBie-tTOCics. — When  a  roan 's  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks  K.  Lear,  ii.  4. 
NirrriA  -^Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  saiety 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

The  stiawbarry  grows  underneath  the  nettle Henry  V.  I  1. 

I  *U  spring  up  in  his  tears,an  't  were  a  nettle  against  May *      Trot,  and  Creu.  i.  a. 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  iaulu  of  fools  but  folly Coriolanut^  n.  i. 

So  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce,  set  hynop  and  weed  up  thyme  ....  Oiketto^  i.  3. 
NwTRAU  —  Pyrrhus  stood.  And  Kke  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter,  Did  nothing  .  Hamlet.,  ii.  a. 
Nbvsh.  —  Is 't  not  enough,  young  man.  That  I  did  never,  uo,  nor  never  can  ?    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 

The  hopeless  word  of  *  never  to  return'  Breathe  1  against  thee Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Navmi-NWOBix  ~  If  you  refuse  your  aid  In  this  so  never-needed  help Coriolanus^  v.  i. 

Nsw««ORN.— An4  pi^,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe.  Striding  the  bhwt Macbeth^  i,  7. 

Heart  «rith  strings  of  steel.  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bora  babe  I Hamht,m.i. 

Nkwvst.  ^  Rob,  murder,  and  commit  Tha  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways .     a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

What's  the  newest  grief?— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Nkw-panolbix  —Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fongled  mirth Lov^t  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

More  jMMNfangled  than  an  ape,  naore  giddy  in  my  desh«s  than  a  monkey  .  At  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Nkw-ucmtbd.  —  Like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  bill    .    .    Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Nbw-mai>s.  —  For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names King  John,  i.  1. 

Nvwnbss.  —  Whether  it  be  the  lank  and  glimpse  of  newness Meat. /or  Meat.  i.  a. 

Away,  ray  friends  I  New  flight;  And  happy  newness,  that  intends  okl  right  .  .  King  Johm,  v.  4. 
News.—  My  ears  are  stopt  and  cannot  hear  good  news Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

What  news,  then,  in  your  paper  ?— The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heardest iii.  1. 

Thia  news  is  old  enoi^,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news Meat,  for  Meas.  m.  t. 

I  can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of Mnek  Ado,\.  t. 

The  n«»vsl  bring  Is  heavy  in  my  tongue Love''s  L.  Lo$i,w.  t. 

MHrntnewsontheRialto? Mer.  0/ Venice,  I  3. 

I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you  Than  you  expect v.  i. 

With  Jus  mouth  fiill  of  newa As  Von  Lite  It,  \.  2. 

News,  oM  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  beard  of! Tam.  0/ the  Skrew,  iii.  2. 

Tliis  newa  which  is  called  true  is  so  Hke  an  old  tale IVinter's  TaU,  v.  a. 

1  cannot  brook  thy  sight  i  This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man   ....  King  yohn,  iii.  1. 

Donotsnektostufi'MyheadwithnK>reillnews,ibritisfuH iv.  a. 

'Qie  whilst  bis  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  With  open  month  swallowing  a  tailor's  news     .    .     iv.  a. 

News  fitting  to  the  night.  Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible v.  6. 

Ypo  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear v.  7. 

Little  joy  have  I  To  breathe  this  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news  Came  from  the  north x  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 

Thy  lather's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news ii.  4. 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  hurlyburiy  innovation v.  i. 

Tbe  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office a  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

Tidhiga  do  1  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price v.  3. 

Thi<  na«a,  I  think,  hath  turoed  your  weapon's  edge a  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 
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Nbws.  ~  What  news  abroad?  — No  news  so  bad  abroad  M  this  At  Jiaaw    .    .    .    .Tlkhitrd  in.\,\. 

'  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeod -.    «    «    %    . ^    .    .  (.  t. 

-  *T  is  n»ost  true  These  news  are  awiy  wiw-re-;  every  tongue  speaks  *em      .    .    .     Htmy  VI 11.  ii.  1. 

My  dreams  presa^MHoefOTful  news  at  haod Romto  and  yulitt^  \,  \, 

My  views  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast  ,    «    .    .    s Hamttt^^.  2. 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news  That  gives  tbem  credit OtMh^  K.  3.- 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infeots  the  teller     .    »    . Ani.  and€U0.\,i, 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  To  bring  bad  news ii.  5. 

With  news  the  time 's  with  labour,  and  throes  forth,  Each  minute,  some fii.  7. 

News-crammbd.  —  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed As  Yon  Like  lt^\.  2. 

Nbwt. —  Newts  and  blind>worm&>  do  no  wrong      . Mid.  N .  Dream^  n.  %. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongtie  of  dog Macbelh^ '\^ .  1. 

Nbw-varnished.— Picked  from  the  chaff  and  niin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished  Mer.  o/Ven,  ii.  9. 
NiCB.— I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  invamions  ....    Tarn.  0/tke  Shrew,  v^.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  tuce  ol  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up    .  Kittgr  y^hn^  iii.  4. 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  yoD  on  nice  points?       i  ffenty  VIA^.  j. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  lull  of  i:harge  Of  dear  import  . Romeo  and  yuiiet,  v.  2. 

It  is  not  ntcet  That  every  nice  offeuce  should  bear  bis  comment yttli$es  Ctesar,  \r.  ^ 

O,  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  troeJ Macbeth,  -iv.  3. 

When  mine  hours  Were  nice  and  kicky,  men  did  ransom  lives  Of  me  for  jests  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

NiCBNBss.  —  Fear  and  niceness  —  The  handmaids  of  all  women Cymbelim,Y&.  a. 

Nicety.— Lay  by  all  nicety  and  profixioos  blushes,  That  banish  what  they  sue  for  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Nick.  —  He  loved  her  out  of  afll  nick    .^ Two  Gen.  0/  Terona,  it.  a. 

NicKKAMB.  —  You  nickname  virtue ;  vice  you  should  have  spoke Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  3. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God*s  creatures ffandet,  iiL  1. 

Niggard.  —  Why  is  Time  such  a  oiggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  ptootilul  ?    Com.  0/ Errors,-  ii.  2. 

The  devil  is  a  niggard.  Or  has  given  all  before Henry  VITf,  i.  i. 

And  those  our  drople to  which  From  niggard  nature  £ill «    Timon  0/ Athens,  s.  ^ 

Nature  must  obey  necessity;  Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest     .    .    .    Juiins  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  how  goes  't  ? Macbeth,  {v.  3. 

Niggard  of  question  ;  but,  of  our  demands.  Most  free  in  his  reply Handet,  iiL'  i. 

Niggardly.  —  To  a  niggardly  host  and  more  sparing  guest Com.  o/Ettots,  iR.  1. 

Night.  —  As  the  morning  steals  npon  the  night.  Melting  the  darkness Tempest,  ▼.  1. 

One  fading  moment's  mirth  With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  Two  Gen.  of  Veromty  i.  i. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night.  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale iiL  1. 

The  night's  dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance iH.  j. 

It  hath  been  the  longest  night  That  e'er  1  watched,  and  the  most  heaviest iv.  a. 

This  win  last  out  a  night  in  Russia,  When  nights  are  longest  there  ....      Meas./or  Meas.  iL  1. 

There  have  I  made  my  premise  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night iv.  1. 

But  make  haste ;  The  vaporous  tiight  approaches iv.  1. 

The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night  Envelope  you ! iv.  2. 

I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night iv.  3. 

As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  en  night Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memor>'.  My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left     .    .    .      v.  1. 

At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night Much  Adoy  iL  2. 

And  now  will  he  lie  ten  nighto  awake,  carving  the  fadiion  of  a  new  doublet iL  3. 

To  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night,  And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day  .    Lov^s  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

To  thmk  no  harm  all  night  And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day i.  1. 

Have  no  more  proiit  of  thsir  shining  nights  Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are     .  i.  i. 

Thy  eye>beams  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote  The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows  iv.  3. 

But  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! iv.  3. 

Blackis  the  badge  of  hell.  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night iv.  3. 

Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  1. 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time L  1. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night.  That,  in  a  spleen,  unfokls  both  heaven  and  earth  .    .  L  1. 

Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night  ? iL  1. 
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NiqflT.  -•  No  night  it  now  with  hymn^or  caroMifest   .........    AfUL  //.  Dream^  H.  ». 

In  the  spiced  Indism  air,  by  night,  Fall  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  mf  side ii.  i. 

To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night  And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place ii.  i. 

'    It  Is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face,  Therefore  I  think  I  anl  not  in  the  night ii.  i. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  hi»  function  takes,  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  iii.  a. 

'   Who  more  engikls  the  night  Than  ait  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  Kght iii.  a. 

Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fiist,  And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger     .    .    .  iiLa. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-browed  oight    ;    .    .    . Iii.  a. 

O  weary  wght,  Q  kmg  anff  tediuuA  aiigtiv  Abate  thy  hoursi   ......'. iii.  a. 

■  Think  no  more  of  this  liight's  accidents  But  as*  the  fiefrce  vexation  of  a  dreatn iv.  i. 

In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear! v.  i. 

O  grim-looked  night  I  O  night  with  hufc  so  bhick  f                       ▼.  i. 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not !  O  night,  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack  I      ....  v.  i. 
We  shall  ottt-sleep  the  coming  mom  As  nrach  as  w6  this  night  have  overwatched      ....  v.  i. 

This  pcfipable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night v.  i. 

Come  at  once ;  For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway     .......  Mer.  0/  Venict^  ii.  6. 

In  such  anight  as  this,  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees    .*......  v.  1. 

In  such  a  night  Troilu^  methinks  mounted  the  Troyan  walls v.  i. 

In  aach  a  night  Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o^ertrip  the  dew v.  i. 

In  such  a  night  Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand .  v.  i. 

In  such  a  night  Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs    . v.  1. 

In  sudk  a  night  Did  Jessica  steal  fiom  the  weaUhy  Jew v.  i. 

In  s«ch  a  night  Did  yoCing  Lorem!6  swear  he  loved  her  well v.'i. 

1  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. "- Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? v.  i. 

Sofk  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony  .    . v.  i. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night  And  his  aflRections  dark  as  Erebus v.  1. 

This  night  reethinks  is  bur  the  dayKght  sick  ;  It  looks  a  little  paler     . v.  i. 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night  .....' v.  1. 

Thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey  With  thy  chaste  eye  .    .    ,    .    At  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

That  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  . iii- a. 

Every  night  becomes  With  musics  of  all  sorts  and  Songs AU*s  IVtUfXW.  j. 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thou^ts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night iv.  4. 

Since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one.  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  afFaire  .    .      v.  1. 
Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest:  it  is  but  weakness  To  bear  the  matter  thus    .     .    .   WinUr's  TaU^  ii.  3. 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night King  yokn^m^z. 

An  hour  or  two  before  The  stumbling  night  did  part  onr  weary  powers v.  5. 

Here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night.  To  find  you  out v.  6. 

News  fittmg  to  the  night,  Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible v.  6. 

I  turn  roe  from  my  country's  light.  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night  Richard  IT.  \.  3. 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time^bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night     .    .    .  i.  3. 

Pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  . i.  3> 

The  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their  backs.  Stand  bare  and  naked iii.  a. 

Who  all  this  while  hath  revelled  in  the  night iii.  a. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks v.  i. 

Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night ^  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

Crew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  Unseen,yet  cresdve  in  his  faculty  .    .   Henry  V.  i.  i. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence  ....      ii.  4> 

Through  the  foul  womb  of  night  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds iv.  Prol. 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs  Piercing  the  nights  dull  ear    ....     iv.  Prol. 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night iv.  Prol. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour  Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night iv.  Prol. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep iv.  i. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  f i  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled.  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth  ...      ii.  a. 

As  far  as  I  could  well  discern  For  smoke  and  dudcy  vapours  of  the  night ii-  a. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night ii.  a. 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night a  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
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NiOHT.- Tile  time  atfniflitwlMaTVosrivn  set  OB  fin .  «  iWrtnyr  KT.  fc  4.' 

Let  oeTtt  day  m>ringhtoabaIkm«dpMC>  But  •tinrtmember  what  die  Ix)(dl^  .    .      ii.  1. 

JDark  shaU  be  my  light  ami  night  ray  day;  To  tkUUcopcmny  pomp  thaU  be  my  bell    ...     1L4- 

1  bare  watched  the  night,  Ayt  night  by  niibt,  in  M«dyiiiiCMd HL  i. 

Leod-howUng  wolvetarouae  the  jades  That  drag  the  tragic  mekncholy  night  .    .....     k.  1. 

So  we,  well  covered  with  tha  night's  bhick  nantle,  At  unawares  auy  beat  down    s  H^my  VI.  iv.- 1. 

Let  iGsopfiible  in  a  winter's  night ;  Hk  currish  riddlea  sort  not  with  this  plaee v.  5. 

Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life  I RiekMrdNi.V.  t. 

0, 1  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  ol  ugly  sights,  o<  ghastly  dreams  1      ......  i.  4. 

1  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night,  Tboagfa 'twere  to  buy  a  work!  of  happy  days.    .    .    .  L  4* 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night i*  4* 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Bfakes  the  night  momiog,  and  the  noo»4ide  night     i.  4. 

Gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  nomb  cold  night ii.  t. 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  kiokfornightr    Untimdy  storms  make  mea  expect  a  dearth  ii.  3. 

Say.  that  right  lor  right  Hath  dimiMd  your  mSuA  mom  to  aged  aight *  /     iv.  4. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .    .     iv.  4. 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest!    Be  opposite  aU  planets  of  good  hick!  .    .     iv.  4. 

All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford  Be  to  thy  person  1 t.  3. 

Fonder  than  ignorance,  Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night Trol  and  Ovsf.  i.  t. 

Dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer iv.  a. 

How  the  sun  begins  to  set;  How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  bis  heeb v.  8. 

The  dr^(on  wing  kA  night  o'erspreads  the  earth v.  S. 

Converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  CorMamu^  ii.  t. 

Let  roe  h«ve  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  fiu*  as  day  does  night iv.  5. 

Look  to  behold  this  night  Earth-treading  stars  that  noiake  dark  heaven  light  R0mt9  tmd  fitlut^  i.  a. 
Even  such  delight  Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night  Inherit  at  my  boose  .    .    .    .  i.  ». 

Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days i.  3. 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear 1.  S* 

I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight il  a. 

0  blessed,  blessed  night  I    I  am  afeard,  Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream IL  a. 

How  silver>sweet  sound  knrers'  tongues  by  night.  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears!  ii.  a. 

Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow.  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow  ii.  a. 
The  grey<eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night.  Chequering  the  eastern  clouds     ....      ii.  s. 

Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west,  And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately iti.  a. 

Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink iit.  a. 

Come,  civil  night.  Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black iii.  a. 

Come,  night ;  come,  Romeo :  come,  thou  day  in  night iii.  a. 

For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  bade  ....     iii  a. 

Come,  gentle  night,  come,  k>ving,  black-browed  night.  Give  me  my  Romeo In.  a. 

He  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night    ...     iiL  a. 

So  tedious  is  this  day  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival  To  an  impatient  diild iti.  a. 

Night's  candles  are  bumt  out,  and  jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops   .    .     iii.  $• 

1  have  watched  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  side rv.  4. 

Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights ^j^ttihu  Cmutr^  i.  a. 

Yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit  Even  at  noon-day  upon  the  market-plaoe i.  3. 

What  night  is  this  I— A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men 1.3. 

I  have  walked  about  the  streets,  Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night I  3. 

This  feariul  night.  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets i.  3. 

Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangeroiM  brow  by  night,  When  evils  are  most  free? ii.  r. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity iv.  3. 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night:  Never  come  such  division 'tween  our  souls  I     ...     rv.  3. 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest v.  $. 

Come,  thick  night.  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell MmeittkiX.  %. 

You  shall  put  This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch i.  $. 

The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay.  Our  diimneys  were  blown  down fi.  3. 

The  obscure  bird  Clsmoured  the  livelong  night :  some  say.  the  earth  Was  feverous  and  did  shake  U.  3. 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore  night  Hath  trifled  former  knowings  ...      n.  4. 
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NiCHT.  ^Bgr  thft dodc,  'tis  day,  And  yet  dork  stglit  ftmai^  the  trnvelHsglainp    .     Macheik^  il  4. 
Js  't  mght**  pradoaiaAaoe,  or  the  day's  thane,  That  davkjieM  does  the  lue  oC  earth  entomb?    ii.  4. 

J  most  become  a  borrower  ol  the  nq^t  For  a  dark  hoor  or  twain in.  1. 

T|m  shard-borne  beetle  with  bis  drow^  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal    .    .    .  iiL  a. 

Cacbe,  seelmg  night,  Scarf  «p  the  tender  eye  of  pkifa)  day iiL  a. 

GeodtWngsof  day  begin  to di^  and  drowse;  Whiles  night's  bbck  agents  to  their  prays  do  rouse  iii.  a. 

Atonce,  good  night :  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  onoe iit  4. 

Good  lUjllit;  and  better  health  Attend  his  majestyl  —  A  kind  good  ai^  to  all  I iii.  4. 

What  is  the  night  ?  — Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which ilL  4. 

J  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  1 11  spend  Unto  a  dismal  and  a  hrtal  end iii.  5. 

Keceive  what  dieer  you  may :  The  night  is  long  that  nerer  finds  the  day iv.  3. 

What  art  thou  that  oswrp'st  this  time  of  night  ? Hmmht,  i  1. 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  jobt-bibourer  with  the  day i.  i. 

The  bird  of  dawning  stngeth  all  night  long :  And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abixNul  .    .  i.  i« 

The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike,  No  fairy  takes L  1. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  nig^t La. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  lalse  to  any  man L  3. 

Making  night  hideous;  and  we  fools  of  nature  So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition i.  4. 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night,  And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires  .    .    .    .  L  5. 

0  day  and  ni^t,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange !    And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  wdoome    .  i.  s* 

Co  to  your  rest:  at  night  we '11  feast  together:  Most  welcome  home  I iL  a. 

Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time,  Were  nothii^  hot  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time    ii.  a. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  ni^t,  When  churchyards  yawn iiL  a. 

Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  ni^t .    King  LtartKx.  x. 

Draw,  yoo  rogue:  for,  though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon  shines iL  a. 

Here 's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man  nor  fool iii.  a. 

Things  that  love  nq(ht  Love  not  such  nights  as  these iii.  a. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rot^  For  nature  to  endoiv iii.  4. 

This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen iii.  4. 

T  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in iiL4. 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  ahoold  have  stood  that  m^t  Against  my  fire  .  .  iv.  7. 
All  the  skill  I  have  Remembers  not  these  gannents ;  nor  I  know  not  Where  I  did  lodge  last  night  iv.  7. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire  Is  spied  in  populous  dtiea OthtUo^  L  1. 

1  saw 't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me:  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  fbe  and  merry  iii.  3* 

This  is  the  night  That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite v.  i. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ani,amdCUo,\,  ^ 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  q>ot8  of  heaven,  More  fiery  by  night's  Uackness L  4. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking ii.  a. 

Come,  Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night iii  13. 

NiCHT-BRAWLBR.  ~  And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name  Of  a  night-brawler  .  .  Otktlh^  ii.  3. 
Night-caps. — Threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  JvL  Cat.  i.  2. 
NicHTSo.  —  Cast  thy  nighted  colour  ofli  And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend     .    .    .      HamUt^  i.  2. 

NiGKT-PUBS.  —  Hushed  with  bussing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber a  Henry  IV.  iiL  1. 

NiGKT-GOWN.  —  By  my  troth,  's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  ymirs Mt$ch  Adc,  iii.  4. 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us,  And  show  us  to  be  watchers  ....  Machetky  ii.  2. 
N1GHTINGALB.  —  I  will  roar  you  an  *t  were  any  nightingale Mid.  N.  Drtam^\.%. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night.  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  Two  Gen.  ^  Verona^  iii.  i. 

To  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes  Tune  my  distresses v.  4. 

The  nightingale,  if  the  should  sing  by  day.  When  every  goose  is  cackling    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  1. 

Apollo  plays,  And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing Tarn,  o/the  Skrev^  Indue,  a. 

Say  that  she  rail ;  why  then  I  '11  tell  her  pUin  She  sii^  aa  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  ....      ii.  1. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  brk Romeo  and  ynUet,  iii.  5. 

It  waa  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom.  No  nightingale iii.  5. 

Nightly.  —  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Tu-whit ;  Tu-who Love's  L.  Losi^  v.  a. 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity   .    .    .    Mid  N.  Dreant,  v.  i. 

Why  this  same  strict  and  most  ohsoirant  watch  So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  Hamlet^  i.  i. 
KiGHTOWL.  —  Shan  we  rooae  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  ? Twelfth  Nigkit  )a.  i» 
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NioHf-oWL.  —  For  night-owls  shriek  where  moQiitfng'  larl*  sfionM  mog    ♦    .    .    .  Rkkmi^d  //.  ili.  j. 
NiGMT-RAVBN.  —  I  had  as  lief  hnve  heard  the  tiight-raven   .........     Mmch  AtUt'ix.  z. 

NiGHT-SHRiRK.— The  time  has  been,  my  sensesweiild  have  cooled  To  heir  a  night-«hriek  Macbetk,  v.  5. 
NiGHT-WANDBRERs.  —  Mislead  flight-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  .  .  Mid.  N.  Drtam^  n.  1. 
NiLH.—*  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nite?*   For  so  he  calls  rtie  .    .     .    .    .    .    Ani.  a$uiCle0.\.  s 

They  take  the  flow  o*  the  Nile  By  certain  scales  iMhe  pyramid il  7- 

These  fig-leaves  Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves  Upon  the  caves  of  Nile  .    .      ▼.  ». 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  Cy$ni*ihte^  m.^. 
NiLL.  —  And,  will  you.  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you Tarn,  of  the  Skrrm^  ii.  i. 

It  i«s  will  he,  nill  he,,  he  goes,  — mark  you  that HamUUs.  \. 

Ni LI'S. —-E'en  as  the  o'erflowtng  Nilttspresagethfaniioe Ani.  and  Cie^.'x.  2. 

The  higher  Nilus.swells,  The  more  it  promises h  7. 

Rather  on  Nilus'  mud  Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies  Blow  me  into  abhorring    .      r.  2. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Ntlus  then,  That  kills  and  pains  not  ?    . v.  a. 

My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  earnest,  And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds  Tit.  And.  'r\\.  1. 
Nimble.  —  My  spirits  are  nimble.    They  fell  together  aU,  as  1^  consent Tempest,  ii.  i. 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  Dark-working  sorcerers     ....      Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  2. 

Had  she  been  light,  like  you,  Of  such  a  n>erry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit  ....  Love's  L.  Los4^  v.  2. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  :  Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals  Mid.  A'.  Dremtit^  i.  i. 

Quick,  forgetire,  full  of  nimble, fiery,  and  delecuble  shapes z  Henry  J^.W.  i. 

You  have  dandng  shoes  With  nimble  soles :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead   ....  Romeo  ami  J^ieiy  i.  4. 

NiMBLE-FOOTBD.  —  The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales \  Hemy  JV.'w.  i. 

Nimbly. — He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses Macbeiky'x.b. 

Nine.  —  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud Mid.  N.  Dream^W.  i. 

*T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine.  And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven  As  Vou  L,  IL,  ii.  7. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine Winter's  Taie^  iii.  2. 

Ten  times  better  than  the  Nine  Worthies    , 2  Hemy  JV.  ix.  ^. 

Nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  bu  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  1 . 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith,  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
Ninth.— But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  xHenry  IV.  iii.  i. 
NioBB.  —  She  followed  my  poor  father's  body,  Like  Niobe,  all  tears Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives,  Cold  statues  oi  the  youth  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 
Nip.— Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  dotheromew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl    Meas. /or  Mens.  iii.  1. 

Hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  bloesoms  of  your  love  .    .    .  Love's  L.  L^st^  v.  2. 

Here  's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash Tarn,  o/the  ShrrWt  iv.  3. 

Nips  his  root,  And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

These  tidings  nip  me,  and  I  hang  the  head  As  flowers  with  frost Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes Pericles^  v.  i. 

Nipping.  —The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air       Hamlet^  i.  4. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
Nipple. — Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  bondess  gums,  And  dashed  the  brains  out  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Nit. — Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! Love's  L.  Lost,  xv.  \. 

Noah. —'T  is  in  grain;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it Com.  0/ Errors,  xxu  2. 

They  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor Twelfth  Ni^,  iii.  2. 

Nob.— I  would  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ;  I  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case  King  Jokst^  i.  i. 
Nobility.  —  Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility  .    .      v.  2. 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility \  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicrafts-men.  —  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons      iv.  2. 

O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys,  Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility  ! Titus  Andron.  i.  1. 

S%ireet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge it. 

With  no  less  nobility  of  love  Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son  .    .    .    .     HamUty  1. 1. 

Base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures OthelU,xx.  x. 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike  A  meaner  than  myself  .  .  .  .  Ani.  andCko.  ii.  5. 
Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin Airs  kVell,iL  t. 
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NoBLB  she  i^  but  if  she  have  forgot  H<uiour  and  virtue a  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

A  beggar'a  book  Outworths  a  noble's  blood H*my  VIILx.  x. 

Mu»t  I,  then,  leave  yoo?  must  I  needs  forego  So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master?    .    .     iii.  a. 

Men  ao  noble.  However  faulby,  yet  should  find  respect  For  what  they  have  been v.  3. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world :  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  bis  trident    CorManus^  iii.  1. 

The  man  was  noble.  But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out .      v.  3. 

Something  hath  been  amiss  — a  noble  nature  May  catch  a  wrench      .    .    .  Timon  0/  AUuns,  ii.  2.  ' 

He  is  nobI«t  ^ise,  judidoms,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o*  the  season Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite  in  faculty  I     .    .     HamUty  ii.  a. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind iii.  1. 

O,  what  a  noble-mind  is  here  o'erthrown  I  The  courtier's,  soldier^s*  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword  iii.  1. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  iii.  1. 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.    Good  night,  sweet  prince  .  r v.  a. 

When  nobles  are  their  taik>rs'  tutors.  No  heretics  burned,  but  wenches'  suitors  .  King  Lear^  iii.  a. 
NoBLBMAN.  —  I  '11  purge*  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

If  I  blush.  It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

NoBLBNBss.  —  The  affectbu  of  nobleness  which  nature  shotivs  above  her  breeding  IVinter's  TaU^  v.  2. 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father.  Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  .      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

But  signs  of  noblei,eas,  like  »tars,  shall  shine  On  all  deservera Macbeth^  \.  ^. 

Methougfat  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  A  royal  nobleness King  Leary  v.  3. 

Thenoblenessofli&Istodothus;  when  such  a  mutual  pair  And  such  a  twain  can  do 't  Ani.&^Cteo.vx. 

Let  the  world  see  His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death  Will  never  let  come  forth    .    .      v.  2. 

Virile  and  cunning  were  tfndowmenta  greater  Than  nobleness  and  riches  ....  Pericles^  iit  s. 
NoBiAK.  —  A  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived  'Twixt  sky  and  ground CymSeHne^  v.  5. 

Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  HamleU  iii*  >• 
Noblest.  —  The  noblest  mind  he  carries  That  ever  governed  man    ....    Timon  o/Atkensy  i.  i. 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  thorn  all  . Julins  Ceesary  v.  5. 

Nobly.— You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly  CorialoHMf  ii.  3. 

He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without  any  bcHiest  man's  voice ii.  3. 

Nobody.  — This  is  the  tuoe  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody     ....  Tem/esty  iii.  2. 

She  has  nobody  to  do  any  thing  about  her  when  I  am  gone 2  Hewy  I V.  m.  2. 

Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Ifit  touch  not  you,  it  comes  neat  nobody Othello^vf.  \. 

Nod.— You  ask  me  if  she  did  nod;  and  I  say,  'Ay.'  And  that  set  together  is  noddy  Two  Gen.  o/Ver.  i.  1. 

Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies Mid.  iV.  Dream,  iii.  x. 

My  lord,  you  nod  ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  should  say,  I  *11  be  even  with  you 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Deceive  and  cog,  Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast,  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down iii.  4. 

If  he  tee  rae,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.  —  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? .    ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly  ....    CorioUtmu,  ii.  3. 

Asif  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod v.  3. 

Behold  I  look !  lo  I  how  say  you  ?    Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

NoDDUz.  —  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  \.  1. 

Noes.  —  My  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  L.  L.  Lost,yt.  2. 
Noise. —  Be  not  afieard:  the  isle  is  full  of  noises,  Sounds,  and  sweet  airs Tempest,  x\\.  2. 

You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets Mttch  Ado,'\\\.  %. 

You  must  understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard Mid.  N,  Dream,  iii.  i. 

'Tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough As  You  Like  It,  iv.  2. 

Methottght,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown!  What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears !  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise  I  trembling  waked i.  4. 

Soch  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest     .....     Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

Before  him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears Coriclanus,  ii.  i. 

And  had  no  welcomes  home :  but  he  returns,  Splitting  the  air  with  noise v.  6. 

Here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep Titus  Andron,\.  i. 

Bid  every  noise  be  still :  peace  yet  again  I Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

.  The  neiso  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan    ....      ii  2. 
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Noig*.  — How  k*t  with  me,  when  every  Doiae  appals  roe? Mmc6etA,n.u 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made,  Full  sudfknly  he  fled King  Ltmr^  S.  i. 

NousLsss.— The  inaudible  and  noiaelew  loot  of  Time  Steab  eie  we  can  effect  them  AUU  IVtU,  ▼.  3. 
NoMiNATB.  —  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degreea  <rf  the  he?  .  .  .  At  V^m  Like  It^  it.  4. 
NoMiNATBO. — Who  is  intituled,  noounated,  or  called Lcv^t  L,  Lmi^y,  t. 

Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  poand  Of  your  bir  flesh Mtr,  ffVtnkt^  i.  3. 

*     Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond?    It  is  not  so  expressed :  bat  what  of  that? ir.  1. 

Nomination.— For  the  nominatoo  of  the  party  writing  to  the  peraen  written  unto  LtveU  L.  LcH^  ir.  a. 

What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ? HmmUt^  ▼.  a. 

NoNCOMB.  —  Here 's  that  shall  driTe  some  of  them  to  a  noncome Much  Ado^  m,  5. 

None  does  offend,  none,  1  say,  iMMie ;  I  liable 'em Ki$tgL€mr^\y.(>, 

NoNiNo.— >It  was  a  lover  and  hb  Uss,  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  oonino    As  Yom  Lik$  //,  y.  3. 

NoNNV.  —  Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  noMiy Hamitt^  it.  $• 

NoNPARSiL.  —  Though  you  were  crowned  The  nonpareil  of  beauty Twtlfik  Nigklt  L  5. 

If  thou  didst  it,  Thou  art  the  nonpareil Macbelk,  iii.  4. 

NoN-PBKPOicMANCB.— Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out  Against  the  non-performance  IVitdtr'sTmietVz, 
NoN-RBOARDANCB.— Hear  me  this:  Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith  .  Twi(/ik  Nigkt^  v.  i« 

Nonsuits.  —  And,  in  conclusion,  Nonsuits  my  mediators OtMl^  L  r. 

Nook.  —  So  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  With  willing  sport    .    .      Two  Gtn.  ^  Vtrcma^  ii.  7. 

NoOK-SHOTTBN.  —  A  dirty  farm  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion Henry  V.  iit  5- 

Noon.— Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon   CorMemm^  L  i. 

NooN-TiDs.  —  Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night Rkhardlll.  L  ^ 

North.  —There  were  no  living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star     .    .     Mkeh  A  A,  ii.  t. 

You  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  d  my  lady's  opinion 7\ae(/ilA  Nighty  in.  a. 

More  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes  Even  now  the  frosen  bosom  <^  the  north  Rom.  ^yuL  i.4. 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  nc^th  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing  .     Cymdelme,  L  3. 

The  grisled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth Perklei,  iii  Gower. 

When  I  was  bom,  the  wind  was  north iv.  s. 

Northern.  —  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  sur yulau  Ceumr^  ill  s. 

NoRTH-NORTHRAST.  —  It  statideUi  north-northeast  and  by  east    ......  LoveU  L.  Lwtt  u  i. 

North-north -WBST.  —  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west HetmUtt^  iL  2. 

NoRWRYAN.  —  Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold  .  MachotA^  L  a. 
Noss.  —  Advanced  their  eyelids,  Ufted  up  their  noses  As  they  smelt  music     ....  Tem^otij  iv.  i. 

At  which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation iv.  i. 

Invisible,  a!s  a  nose  00  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple  1  .      Two  Gem.  qf  Verottt^x  ii«  >• 

Liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ;  The  baby  beau  the  nurse Meae./or  Moeu.  L  3. 

Has  he  affections  in  him.  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose? iii.  1. 

Did  not  1  pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  speeches? v.  1. 

Sent  whole  armadoesofcaracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose Com,  of  Errors^  vL  ^ 

We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off Much  Ado^  y,  x» 

Sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love    .    .      Lot'o't  L,  Lott^  iiu  i. 

I  am  Alisander,  —    Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands  too  right v.  a. 

The  big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  ....     Ae  You  Like  li^  iL  t. 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ii.  y. 

Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor     ....   AU*i  iVeU^yr.^ 

To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

I  smell  a  device.  —  I  have  't  in  my  nose  too ii.  3. 

Nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.    Nothing  that  is  so  is  so iv.  t. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ....  WitUer'i  Tmle,  ti.  x. 

We  must  have  bloody  nosss  and  cracked  crowns,  And  pass  them  current  too    .    .  1  Homy  IV.  iL  3. 

Thou  bearest  the  Untem  in  the  poop,  but 't  is  in  the  nose  of  thee iiL  3« 

Let  them  onn  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks iiL  3« 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields Homy  V,  ii.  3. 

And  his  lips  blows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire iu.  6. 

When  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose,  He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow  3  Hen,  Y/.W.j, 

Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors  To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so  Hetuy  K///.  i.  3. 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buss  about  his  nose  Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner    .    .    .    •    •    iiL  a. 
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Nose,'«—'na«nty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  b^sooce Hrniry  VlTI,yr,  4. 

•  Id  krrey  i'  faith,  to  the  very  lip  of  the  m»« Troi,  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

'  Drawn  m-iih  a  team  of  litile  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep    Romeo  and  JiUUt^  i.  4. 

Sometifne  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose.  And  then  drearrw  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit     .    .    .  i.  4. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep,  Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice i-  4. 

YoD  sbdll  nose  hhn  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby HatnUtt  iv.  3. 

Thou  canst  lell  why  one's  nose  stands  1' the  middle  on 's  face?  —  No King  Lear y'\.  s. 

Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side  *s  nose '.    .  i.  5. 

All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes  but  blind  men ii.  4. 

There 'snot  a  nose  among  tvienty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinkirtg iL  4. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses.  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea it.  6. 

Will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  As  asses  are OthelUy  i.  3. 

1  «ee  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to iv.  r. 

Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it  and  the  moon  winks iv.  a. 

Atfainst  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose  That  kneeled  unto  the  buds   Ant.  attd  Cieo.  iii.  13. 

We  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  nosee Cymbelin*^  iii.  i. 

Nostril.'-  A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril Wintef*s  Taie^  t  2. 

There  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril  .     Merry  H^ives^  iii.  5. 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide,  Hold  hard  the  breath      ....      Henry  V.  iii.  x. 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretclied  with  struggling 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Not  that  I  loved  Cxsar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more Jnlins  Ceesar^  iii.  a. 

N0TABI.S.  >^  He 's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar AU^s  Well^m.ii. 

Notary.  -*  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there  Your  single  boitd  ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 
Note.  -^And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes  Tune  my  distresses    .  Ttoo  Gen.  0/  Verona^  v.  4. 

I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  't Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note Com.  0/ Error s^  iii.  2. 

If  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument,  Do  it  in  notes Mneh  Ado,'\\.  y 

Note  this  before  my  notes ;  There  's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the  noting ii.  3. 

How  if  a*  will  not  stand?  —  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go iii.  3- 

Let  me  see  his  eyes,  That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him,  I  may  avoid  him v.  1. 

Hnmovr  it  with  turning  up  vour  eyelids,  sigh  a  note  and  smg  a  note  ....  Love's  L.  Losty  iii.  i. 

And  make  them  men  of  note  —  do  you  note  me  ?  —  that  most  are  affected  to  these    ....     iiL  i. 

ID,  10  example  ill,  Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note iv.  3. 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark,  And  dares  not  answer  nay    .    .    .    Mid,  N.  Dream^  iii.  1. 

Stag  again:  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note iii.  x. 

Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ;  I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive    ....      Mer.  0/  Venicey  iii.  2. 

There  was  no  great  matter  in  the  diity,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable    .    .As  You  Like  Ity  v.  3. 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ;  No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  AU^s  Welly  i.  3. 

My  love  hath  in 't  a  bond,  Whereof  the  world  takes  note i.  3. 

As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were  More  than  they  were  in  note i.  3- 

And  heavens  so  shine,  That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine!  ....      Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  3. 

It  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note      .    .    .     Winter's  TaUy  i.  i. 

I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note iv.  2. 

For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note,  Have  left  me  tssuelese v.  i. 

We  win  hear,  note  and  believe  in  heart  That  what  you  speak Henry  V.  i.  2. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation iv.  Prol. 

I  Ml  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension      .    .  i  Henry  Vf.  ii.  4. 

At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty   .     3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note  'a  Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues .    .    .      Hetiry  VI I L  ii.  3. 

In  self-assumption  greater  Than  in  the  note  of  judgement Troi.  and  Cress. 'li.  3. 

What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note  Where  I  may  read Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  i. 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vauhy  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  .    .    .     iii.  5. 

I  '11  re  you,  I  '11  fa  you ;  do  you  note  me  ?  —  An  you  re  us  and  fa  us,  you  note  us iv.  5. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you  What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day  fHlius  Casary  i.  2. 

There  ^all  be  done  A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  —  What 's  to  be  done? Macbethy  iii.  2. 

The  rest  That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation  Already  are  i' the  court iii.  3. 

If  much  you  note  him.  You  shall  offend  him  and  extend  his  passion iii.  4- 
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NoTB.  —  By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited Mmcbetk^j.  7. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass HamUiy  iii.  2. 

By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  1  have  taken  a  note  of  it v.  i. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world,  To  be  direct  and  honest  b  not  safe Otkellc.  iiu  j. 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular Ant.  amd  CUo,  v\.  \i. 

Like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes iv.  4. 

He  was  then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove  so  worthy      .......      Cymb*luu^  L  4. 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied i.  6. 

For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse  Than  priests  and  femes  that  lie iv.  a. 

He  brags  his  service  As  if  he  were  of  note t.  3. 

Note-book.— All  his  faults  observed,  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote  Jvi.  Cttsar^  iv.3. 
Noted.  —  Not  noted,  is  't,  But  of  the  finer  natures  ? Winter' i  TaU^  i.  a. 

But  I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired iv.  2. 

There  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Noteworthy.— When  thou  haply  seest  Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel  T.  G.  o/l^er.  i.  i. 
NoTHiNGofhim  that  doth  fade  But  doth  suffer  a  tea-change Tempest,  x.x. 

There  *s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple i.  2. 

I  Ml  have  her:  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible  ....     Two  Gen.  of  Vertma,  iii.  1. 

Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing  with  you Merry  Wives,  iS.  4. 

My  husband  says  my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book iv.  c. 

Let  me  be  ignorant*  and  in  nothing  good.  But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better  Meeu./or  Meets,  ii.  4. 

If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing;  but  he 's  more.  Had  I  more  name  for  badness t   i. 

Honest  in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes :  and  one  that  hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches    .    .      ▼.  i. 

This  something  that  you  gave  me  for  nothing Com.  0/ Errors,  W.  ^ 

I  Ml  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing  for  something ii.  a. 

What  complexion  is  she  of  ?  —  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept  .     iii.  2. 

Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass iv.  4. 

Is  too  like  an  image  and  says  nothing Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

Believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I  lie  not ;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing iv.  i. 

She  was  charged  with  nothing  But  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof v.  i. 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat iv.  3. 

We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  >'Ou :  Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite t.  2. 

Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name     ........      Mid.  N.  Dream,  y.  i. 

I  have  heard  it  over,  And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world v.  i. 

They  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind.  —  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing  ...      y.  1. 

I  do  know  of  these.  That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing     Mer.  0/  yenktf  i.  i. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice i.  1. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing i.  2. 

Ay,  that  *s  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse i.  2. 

He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  '  If  you  will  not  have  me,  choose* i.  2. 

I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him i.  2. 

Was  wont  to  tell  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding ii.  5. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday ii.  5. 

Where  every  something,  being  blent  together,  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  )oy  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see  How  much  I  was  a  braggart iii.  2 . 

I  should  then  have  told  you  That  I  was  worse  than  nothing iii.  2. 

Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect v.  i. 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  That  you  will  feed  on     ...    .      As  Yott  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands iv.  1. 

Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal Tarn,  tfftke  Shrew,  I  a. 

Why,  that  *s  nothing :  an  he  begin  once,  he  Ml  rail  in  his  rope-tricks i.  a. 

Now  we  are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing y.  i. 

We  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat.    Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  I y.  a. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues AU^s  Well,  il  1. 

Yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up ;  and  that  thou  *rt  scarce  worth ii.  3. 

She  *s  very  well  and  wants  nothing  f  the  world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well iL  4. 
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KoTMtHC.  —  To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing    Airs  WtU,  \\.  4. 

Which  IB  within  a  very  little  of  nothing ij.  4. 

That  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousaikl  nothings  with ii.  5. 

There'snothinghere  that  is  too  good  of  him  But  only  she iii.  2. 

I  was  well  bom,  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses iii.  7. 

It  nothing  steads  us  To  chide  him  from  oar  eaves ;  for  he  persists  As  if  his  life  lay  on  *t    .    .     iii.  7. 

That 's  ic  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.     Nothing  that  is  so  is  so iv.  i. 

If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both v.  i. 

Is  whispering  nothing '    Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meeting  noses?    .    .    .    IVintet's  Tale,\  2. 

Is  this  nothing  ?    Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that 's  in  't  is  nothing i.  a. 

Nor  nothing  have  these  nothings,  If  this  be  nothing 1.2. 

That  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours iv.  2. 

Apprehend  Nothing  but  jollity iv.  4. 

Nothingshedoesor  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself iv.  4. 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delayed.  But  nothing  altered iv.  4. 

Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who  Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you  ...     iv.  4. 

No  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir*s  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it iv.  4. 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grieves Richard  I!,  ii.  2. 

Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon  Show  nothing  but  confusion ii.  2. 

lliough  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think.  Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink  .      ii.  2. 

^  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady.  —  ^T  is  nothing  less ii.  3. 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ;  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve    .      ii.  a. 

We  are  oiv  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief ii.  2. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  ....      ii.  3. 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
\    Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved iv.  i. 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased v.  5. 

Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing \  Henry  IV,  \.  t. 

But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come,  And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents     .  i.  3. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man ii.  4. 

Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise.  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win      ...      v.  1. 

When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account.  Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I    ...    .      v.  1. 

Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship v.  1. 

Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me v.  4. 

Do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles  .    .     .   2  Henry  IV.x.  2. 

Better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion    .     .  i.  2. 

An  a*  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  a'  shall  be  nothing  here ii.  4. 

In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  htimility  .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

More  will  I  do;  Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth iv.  i. 

But  grow  like  savages,  —  as  soldiers  will  That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood v.  2. 

Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend :  I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains  i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine 2  Henry  V/.  v.  2. 

Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

And  of  all  my  lands  Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body*s  length v.  2. 

And  I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all,  But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks     .  Richard  If  I.  i.  2. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing  I i.  2. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names,  There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame i.  4. 

More  than  my  all  is  nothing :  nor  my  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

There  *s  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o*  my  conscience,  Deserves  a  comer iii.  1. 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld,  Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry  Tr.  &*  Cr.  ii.  2. 
•  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important ii.  3. 

Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ?  —  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings iii.  2. 

And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated  To  dusty  nothing iii.  2. 

Is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing    ....     iii  3. 

Than  idly  sit  To  hear  my  nothings  monstered CoriolanttSy  ii.  2. 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do  But  to  confirm  my  curses  I iv.  z 
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Nothing.  — And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing Cffriolamus/w.  $. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless,  Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name v.  i. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in v.  4. 

O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no,  Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful !  Tit.  And.  ii.  3. 

0  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  I  O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  I    .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 
Dreams,  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain,  B^ot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy      .     .    .     .  i.  4. 

And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste iv,  i. 

How  fares  my  Juliet?  that  I  ask  again  ;  For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well v.  t. 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy Timon  of  AtJuns^\\\.  ^. 

As  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in  nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome  .    .    .      iii.  6. 

There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures,  But  direct  villany iv.  3. 

Nothingbut  himself  which  looks  like  man  is  friendly  with  him .      v.  i. 

My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend,  And  nothing  brings  me  all  things     v.  1. 

Function  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is  But  what  is  not Macbeth^  \.  ■^. 

Nothing  in  his  life  Became  him  like  the  leaving  it i.  4- 

There 's  nothing  serious  in  mortality:  All  is  but  toys:  renown  and  grace  is  dead      ....      iL  3. 

To  be  thus  is  nothing  ;  But  to  be  safely  thus iii.  i. 

Nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing.  Can  touch  him  further iii.  ». 

1  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing  To  those  that  know  me iii.  4. 

The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect iii.  6. 

Where  nothing,  But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile iv.  3, 

Our  power  is  ready ;  Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave iv.  3. 

It  is  a  Ule  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing v.  5. 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time HamUt^  ii,  2. 

To  define  true  madness,  What  is  *t  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad? ii.  2. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so ii.  2. 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise  .    .    .      iii.  2. 

Her  speech  is  nothing.  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move  The  hearers iv.  5. 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought.  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily   .      iv.  5. 

This  nothing  's  more  than  matter iv,  5. 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still iv.  7. 

Nothing  will  conie  of  nothing :  speak  again King  Lear ^\,  i. 

The  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself 1.2. 

Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles i.  2. 

Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing i.  4. 

Thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle* i.  4. 

Thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing    i.  4. 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  ;  so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing i.  4. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  But  nnsery ii.  a. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters     ....      iii.  4. 

Thou  art  in  nothing  less  Thau  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee v.  3. 

Do  not  put  me  to 't;  For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical OtktlloyKx.  i. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  't  is  something,  nothing  ;  *T  was  mine,  't  is  his  .     .     .     .      iii.  3. 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add  Greater  than  that iii.  3. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate.  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice v.  2. 

In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  nothing Ant.  and  CUo.x.  i. 

Enjoy  thy  plainness,  It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee ii.  6. 

We  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses Cymbelint^m.  1. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys iv.  2. 

'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes iv.  2. 

What  art  thou? — I  am  nothing :  or  if  not.  Nothing  to  be  were  better K*.  2. 

Her  face  the  book  of  prai^s,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  ....      PericUs,  i.  i. 

When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite.  The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight i.  i. 

And  left  me  breath  Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death ii.  i. 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ii.  i. 

Nothing-gift.  —  Laying  by  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes Cymhelife,  iii.  6. 

Notice.  —  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice.  He  mocked  us Coriolama^ 'u\.  %. 
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NoTiKG.  — There  *s  not  a  note  of  mine  that  *8  worth  the  noting Muck  A  do^  n.  i. 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  \\orthily  deserved  noting  Ami.  attd  CUo.  it.  a. 
Notion.  —  And  all  things  else  that  might  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed  .    .    .  Macbetky  iii.  i. 

His  notion  weakens*  his  discemings  Are  lethargied I^ing  Ltar.,  \.  4. 

Notorious.  —  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus,  To  your  notorious  shame  .  .  .  Cotn.  0/ Errors^  iv.  i. 
NoT-PATED,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth-tongue  ....  i  Henry  IV.  \\.  4. 
Nought  enters  there,  Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe*er Twelfth  Night,  \.  \, 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  Rom.^yul.Xx.y 

Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent,  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  conteut Afacbeth^  iii.  3. 

This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought ICing  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Noun. —  That  usually  ulk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Nourish.  —The  arts,  the  academes.  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
Nourished. — I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,and  would  fain  have  meat  TwoGen.of  Ver.ii.  i. 

These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater  Lovers  L.  Losty  iv.  2. 
NouRisHER.  — Great  nature*s  second  course.  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  ....  Macbeth^  ii.  2. 
Nourishment.  —  And  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  t. 
Novelty  is  only  in  request Meas./or  Meas.ux.  2. 

I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world AU^s  IVell^W.  i. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

No-VKRBS.  —  He  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs Merry  tVives^  iii.  i. 

Now. —  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now Hamiet^  v.  2. 

If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all v.  2. 

Numb.  — And  gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night  .  .  .  Richard  III.  ii.  i. 
Number. — This  is  the  third  time  ;  1  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers    .     .     .     Merry  JVives^  v.  1. 

There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death v.  i. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt Meas./or  Mens.  ii.  4. 

A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

All  the  vows  that  overmen  have  broke,  In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

Amazement  hurries  up  and  down  The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends     .     .    King  John^  v.  i. 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness.  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads    ...  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none Romeo  and  JtUiet^x.  %. 

Now  is  he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in il  4. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans HamUt^  ii.  2. 

Fight  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause iv.  4. 

Scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot  Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho!  .     .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 

Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light  To  thy  fair  way  I iii.  2. 

Numbered.  —  Henceforth  be  never  numbered  among  men  1 Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ;  Here  must  I  sUy 3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

The  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach Cymbelim,  i.  6. 

"KtJMBBRiNG.— The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry  Richard  II.  il  a. 

Now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock :  My  thoughts  are  minutes v.  5. 

Wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns,  Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  3  Hen.  VI.  it  1. 
NuN.^  Endure  the  livery  of  a  nun,  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously As  You  Like  It^m.  i. 

Nunnery.  —  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go:  farewell Hamiet/\\\.  1. 

NurTiAi- — This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace :  four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon  Mid.  M.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Nurse.— Like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse.  And  presently  all  humbled  kiss  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  2. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good iii.  i. 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  all  decorum Meas./or  Meas.  \.  3. 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ;  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe ii.  i. 

If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

At  first  the  infant.  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nnrse's  arms As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool ! iv.  i. 

Melancholy  is  the  nurw  of  frenzy Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse.  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now     ....     Richard  II.  \.  3. 

O  gentle  sleep,  Nature's  sofi  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee? a  Henry  IV.  iii  i- 
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NuESE.— Poor  and  mangled  Peace,  Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births     .     Henry  V.  v.  %. 

Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  t  Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  playfellow  !  Richard  III.  tr.  i. 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her    ...    .      Henry  VI I L  t.  5. 

Your  prattling  nurse  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  While  she  chats  him   .     .    .    Corialanus^  \\.  1. 

Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds  Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse^s  song  TUhs  A  ndron,  it.  3. 
NuRSER.  —  He  lies  inhearsed  in  the  arms  Of  the  roost  bloody  nurserof  his  harms!  1  Henry  Vh  iv.  7. 
Nt'RSBRY.  —  I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest  On  her  kind  nursery  .  .  King  Lear^  i.  i. 
Nurture. —  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  stick     .    .    .    Tempest^  iv.  ». 

Vet  am  I  inland  bred  And  know  some  nurture      . As  Ytm  Like  It^xi.  j. 

Nut. —There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut Airs  lVell/\\.  $. 

Were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel Tr^i.  and  Cress.  \k.  1 . 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  i. 

NuTHOOK. — I  wlH  say  *  nurry  trap '  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  roe  Merry  Wives^  L  1. 
Nutmeg.  —  He 's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg.  —  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 
NuT-SHELL.  —  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  Hamlet ^  ii.  2. 
Nymph. —  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o*  the  sea Tempest^  \.z. 

You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  windring  brooks iv.  i. 

And  want  love's  majesty  To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nyroph Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered Hamlet^  iii.  i. 


O.—O  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  I Lovers  L.  Lost^y.  z. 

Rise  and  stand;  Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O? Romeo  and  Jnliett  \\\.  i. 

Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now King"  Lear,  L  4. 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted  The  little  O,  the  earth  .  Ant.  a$td  Cleo.  v.  2. 
Oak.  —  I  will  rend  an  oak  And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails Tempest^  i.  2. 

With  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt  Split's!  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak  Afeas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

An  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered  her A^uch  Ado^  ii.  t. 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiess  bowed Lome's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls .    .     As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound  .     .    .   lVit$ier*s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe,  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

When  the  splitting  wind  Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks  ....       Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Swims  with  fins  of  lead  And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

He 's  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken ▼.2. 

1  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks      .      yulius  C<esar,  i.  3. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  Can  hold  the  mortise  ?     .    .    .    .      Othello,  ii.  1. 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming.  To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak  .  iii.  3. 
Oak-clbavinc— Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts.  Singe  my  white  head  !  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Oared.—  And  oared  Himself  with  his  good  arros  in  lusty  stroke  To  the  shore  .  .  .  Tempest,  ii.  i. 
Oars.  — The  oars  were  silver,  Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke    ....   Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
Oath.— The  strongest  oaths  are  straw  To  the  fire  i*  the  blood Tempest,  iw.  i. 

Now,  blasphemy,  That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? v.  i. 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  6. 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears,  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love ii.  7. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles,  His  love  sincere ii.  7. 

Stuffed  with  protestations  And  full  of  new-found  oaths iv.  4. 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith  Into  a  thousand  oaths v.  4. 

Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,  And  entertained 'em  deeply  in  her  heart  .    ...      v.  4. 

Your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  .    .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth  LoT/e's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Although  I  seem  so  loath,  I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath i«  i. 
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Oath.—  My  bead  to  any  good  man's  hat*  These  oaths  and  laws  wiU  prove  an  idle  scorn   L,  L.  Loity  i.  i. 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? iv.  3. 

0|  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ?  That  I  may  swear iv.  3. 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths  to  find  ourselves.  Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oftths   .    .     iv.  3. 

Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  yoa  provoke :  The  virtue  of  your  eye  roust  break  my  oath  .    .      v.  2. 

So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity v.  2. 

He  hailed  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine Afid,  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt I  1. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ;  So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth ii.  a. 

Fate  o*er-rules,  that*  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh iii.  2. 

I  'U  keep  my  oath,  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  With  oaths  of  love iii.  a. 

An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  :  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? iv.  r. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh     .    .      v.  i. 

By  my  soul  I  swear  I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee v.  i. 

When  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster At  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Then  a  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ii.  7. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster iii.  4. 

Speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely iii.  4. 

And  so  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  nqi  dangerous iv.  i. 

With  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath AH^s  IVell,  iii.  6. 

Three  great  oathv  would  scarce  make  that  be  believed iv.  i. 

'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth,  But  the  plain  stifle  vow  that  is  vowed  true    .     iv.  2. 

Therefore  your  oaths  Are  words  and  poor  conditions,  but  unsealed iv.  2. 

He  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  'em  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules iv.  3. 

A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths IVimter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth  Against  an  oath /Cing  yohu^  iii.  i. 

Thy  vcduntary  oath  Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished iii.  3. 

Let  him  ne*er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath  I Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath  Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven   .     iv.  x. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths i  Henry  IV,  iii.  1. 

A  good  mouth-fiUing  oath,  and  leave  *  in  sooth,'  And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread  .    .     iii.  i. 

Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong iv.  3. 

An  oath  of  mickle  might :  and  fury  shall  abate Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

By  this  sword,  I  will.  —  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their  course ii.  i. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  fiiiths  are  wafer-cakes.  And  hold-fiist  is  the  only  dog      ....      ii  3. 

Only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging v.  2. 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin.  But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath     ...  a  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Any  oath  may  be  broken  :  I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year    .    .    3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

An  oath  b  of  no  moment,  being  not  took  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate i.  2. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk Coriolanns^  v.  6. 

Thou  bclievest  no  god  :  That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ?  .     .    .    Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love     .      Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath H.  i. 

Makes  marriage-vows  As  false  as  dicers'  oaths Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven  ICing^  Lear,  iii  4. 

As  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure  .  .  Cymbeline^  ii.  i. 
Oathable. — You  are  not  oathable, — Although,  I  know,  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear  Titn.  o/Ath.  iv.  3. 
Oats.  —  A  peck  of  provender:  I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats     ....    Mtd.  A^  Dream,  iv.  i. 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \\\.  ^. 

Poor  fellow,  never  Joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him  .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ;  If  it  be  man's  work,  I  '11  do  it  .  .  .  .  King  Lear^  v.  3. 
Obdcratb.  — Be  sudden  in  the  execution,  Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Obedikncb. — ^Turned  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me,  To  stubborn  harshness  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience ;  agree  with  his  demands  .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  x. 
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Obbdibkcb.  —  My  lord  and  husband :'  I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  Indue  3. 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience     ....      v.  2. 

ObediencQ  bids  I  should  not  bid  again Richard  II.  i.  i. 

To  which  is  fixed,a8  an  aim  or  butt,  Obedience Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Put  meekness  in  thy  mind.  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  doty !  .    .    .    .      Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

All  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him  Is  only  ray  obedience iii.  i. 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church  The  chief  aim  of  his  honour v.  3. 

Contending  -gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make  War  with  mankind Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

March  we  on,  To  give  obedience  where  *t  is  truly  owed v.  2. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends     ...      v.  3. 

You  have  obedience  scanted,  And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted      King  Lear,  i.  i. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  .Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old     ....      ii.  4. 

Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company  Where  most  you  owe  obedience  .>....    OtheUo.  i.  3. 

I  hourly  learn  A  doctrine  of  obedience Ant.  and  Cieo.  v.  2. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change  Command  into  obedience CyntiteiiMe,  iii.  4. 

Obey.  —  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  Ml  practise  to  obey Com.  0/  Errors,  ii.  1. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey Tarn,  o/the  Shreto^  v.  2. 

Let  them  obey  tlial  know  not  how  to  rule 2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Obey  thy  parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not ,    .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Object.— When  thou  haply  seest  Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel  Two  Gen,  0/  Verona,  i.  i. 

Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink ii.  4, 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  e>-%  Com.  o/Err.  ii.  2. 

The  virtue  of  my  heart.  The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye     .    .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions  To  a  most  hideous  object    ......     Airs  Well,  \^  i, 

I  read  in 's  looks  Matters  against  me ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII,  i.  \. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object  .     '. Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Men's  natures  wTangle  with  inferior  things.  Though  great  ones  arc  their  object   .    .     Othello,  iii.  4. 

This  object,  which  Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye Cymbelisu,  i.  6. 

Objections. — As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections.  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Speak  on,  sir ;  I  dare  your  worst  objections Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Obligations.  —  He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Oblique.  —  All  is  oblique  ;  There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 
Oblivion.  —  A  forted  residence  *gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 

1%  second  childishness  and  n»ere  oblivion,  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes      ....     As  Vou  Lihe  It,  ii.  7. 

Many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion     .     .     .    Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Where  dust  and  damned  oblivion  is  the  tomb  Of  honoured  bones  indeed .     .    .    .    All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

His  great  o£Fence  is  dead,  And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury  The  incensing  relics  of  it      .      v.  3. 

Thinking  of  nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion 2  Henry  I V.  v.  i. 

From  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked,  He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line  .    .    .  Henry  V.  il  4. 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  d^k  oblivion Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

And  blind  oblivion  siA-allowcd  cities  up Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back.  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion iii.  3. 

What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  is  strewed  with  busks  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ...      iv.  5. 

Whether  it  be  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

O",  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony,  And  I  am  all  forgotten AtU.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Oblivious.  —  With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote  Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  ....     Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Obscure.  — A  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Obscured.  —  Why,  *t  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love  ;  And  I  should  be  obscured  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies  Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes  Rom.  and  Jul  i.  3. 

Obsequious.  —  Doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage,  Wears  out  his  time Othello,  i.  r . 

Observance.  —  Followed  her  with  a  doling  observance Merry  Wivts,  it  a. 

To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  1. 

Use  all  the  obser^-ance  of  civility,  Like  one  well  studied Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2. 

But  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance     .     .     As  You  Like  It,  in.  2, 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose  Without  observance  or  respect  of  any   .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws,  Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries  Tim.  o/A  tkens,  iv.  1. 
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Obsbrvancb.  —  It  it  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obeervance  .    .      Hamlet^  t.  4. 

Take  no  notice,  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble  Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observahce  OtktUo^  iii.  3. 
Obsbrvants.  —And  more  corrupter  ends  Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants  .  King  Lear^  ii.  a. 
Observation. — What  observation  madest  thou  in  this  case  Of  his  heart's  meteors  ?    Com.  of  Err.  iv.  2. 

Call  roe  a  fool ;  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations Much  Ado^vt.  x. 

How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience? —  By  my  penny  of  observation    .      Lovis  L.  Lost^  iii.  1. 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation,  the  which  he  vents  .    .      As  Y'tm  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  4ime  That  doth  net  smack  of  observation fCing  yckn,  i.  i. 

All  forms,  all  pressures  past,  That  youth  and  observation  copied  there Hamlei^  i.  5. 

The  observation  we  have  nude  of  it  hath  not  been  little King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Obsbrvb.  —  I  '11  observe  his  looks ;  I  'U  tent  him  to  the  quick Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Observed.  —  Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  The  air  is  delicate      Macbeth^  i.  6. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.  The  observed  of  all  observers  ....  Hamlet^  iii.  i. 
Obsbrvbr.— He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  Julius  Casar^  i.  2. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers  ....  Hamlety  iii.  i. 
Obsbrvingly.— Some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Would  men  observlngly  distil  it  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
Obstaci^s.  —  It  fills  one  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Obstinacy.  —  Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue AtVs  Well,\. -^ 

Obstinate. — All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break !  Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate  Coriolamts^\.i. 
Obstruction.— To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where :  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1. 

This  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering     .    .    .      Twei/th  Night,  iii.  4. 

And  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? iv.  2. 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop  Our  very  veins  of  life  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 
Occasion.— When  we  are  married  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another     .  Merry  Wives^S.  \. 

Fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her ii.  2. 

I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions  .      ii.  2. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare    .     Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

He  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer Much  Ado/u  i. 

Why  are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ?  —  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds    .    .  i.  3. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit Lovers  L.  Losty  ii.  1. 

Nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion ....      iv.  2. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  i. 

I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you,  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means.  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions i.  i. 

Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  I    Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  ?      ...     iii.  5. 

O.  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  \    ...    As  Vou  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion.  Made  him  give  battle iv.  3. 

Goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions.  Which  lay  nice  manners  by AU*s  Well^v.  x. 

Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow Twelfth  Nighty  i.  2. 

Unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged * i.  5. 

Smilest  thou  ?    I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion iii.  4. 

To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now  Reveals  before  *t  is  ripe v.  i. 

We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  :  For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion      .    King  John^  ii.  x. 

That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this  To  grace  occasions iv.  2. 

And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  there  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion   .      2  Henry  fV.  iv.  i. 

There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all  things Henry  V.  v.  i. 

And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion 2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence.  Then  let  me  die 3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

And  wet -my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears,  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions iii.  2. 

I  Ml  sort  occasion,  As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience Coriolanus^W.  x. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous,  I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully    .     .  Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  2. 

An  earnest  inviting,  which  many  ray  near  occasions  did  urge  me  to  put  off iii.  6. 

Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us.  And  show  us  to  be  watchers    ....    Macbeth.^  ii.  2. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me.  And  spur  my  dull  revenge  I iv.  4. 

I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall.  That  I  may  speak King  Lear^  i.  3. 
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OccAsroN.  —  A  dipper  and  sabtle  kiUTe,  a  finder  of  ooomotw OtkeiU^  ii  i. 

Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die Ant.  and  Cleg. '\.  i. 

Will  use  his  affection  where  it  is :  he  married  bat  hn  occasion  here u.  6. 

So  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent.  So  tender  over  his  occasions Cymheiinef  t-  5. 

OcciDKNT.  —  To  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident Richard  II.  viL  3. 

1  may  wander  From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service Cymbelme^  iv.  2. 

Occulted.  —U  his  occuhed  guilt  Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech HamUU  iii-  2. 

Occupation. —  No occuintion;  all  men  idle,  all;  And  women  too Tempt U/\\.  \. 

Do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery?  —  Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery     .     .     .     Meas.  far  Meat,  ve.'k. 

I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know  't  »  my  occupation ;  have  at  it  with  you  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

You  that  stood  so  much  Upon  the  voice  of  occupation Corialantts^  iv.  6. 

An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation JnliMS  Cttsar,  \.  a. 

'T  is  my  occupation  to  be  plain :  I  have  seen  better  £u:es  in  my  time King^  Leary  ii.  a. 

Farewelll  Othello's  occupation 's  gone! OthelioyWi.  i. 

Occu  p v.— God's  light,  these  villains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  *  occupy  *  2  Hen.  /  K.  ii.  4. 
OccuRRBNTs.  —  So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  leas,  Which  have  solicited  Hamlet,  v.  a. 
OcsAN.— A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears,  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ij.7. 

She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! Merry  Wives,  ii.  a. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water.  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop  .  Com.  o/Errorsy  i.  a. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean Mer.  of  Venife.,  i.  c. 

Tliat  white-faced  shore.  Whose  foot  spams  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  .    .    .    Kittg  J^n^  ii<  i* 

It  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean,  Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  op iv.  3. 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numberii^  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

To  see  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean  Too  wide  for  Neptune*s  hips  ....      a  Henry  IV.  iii.  t. 

All  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  bouse  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

All  the  water  in  the  ocean  Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white    .    .   Titus  Andron.  iv.  a. 

And  I  have  seen  The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam JuUus  Cttsar^  i.  3. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list.  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste  .     .  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha  't    .    .    .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

His  l^s  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  reared  arm  Crested  the  world v.  a. 

Ocular. —  Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof Othello,  \\\.  y 

Odd.— l*here  are  yet  missing  of  your  company  Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not  Tempest,  v.  r. 

Is  at  most  odds  with  his  o%vn  gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw  ....  Merry  Wivesy  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers v.  i. 

There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death v.  i. 

Yet  death  we  fear.  That  makes  these  odds  all  even Meas.  for  Meas. 'lii.  i. 

Not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions M$tch  A  do,  iii.  t . 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee  Were  still  at  odd^  being  but  three    .    .  Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four iiL  i. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate t.  1. 

The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike , Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds Richard  II.  i.  t. 

I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds  Of  his  great  name  and  estimation  .    .    .  i  Henry  I V.  ▼.  i. 

But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds y  Henry  yi.n.  i. 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ      .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive  With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds ii.  i. 

An  odd  man,  lady  !  every  man  is  odd Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

For  you  know  't  is  true,  That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you iv.  5. 

The  general  sUte,  I  fear,  Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him iv.  5. 

I  do  not  fly.  but  advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude v.  4. 

But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic :  And  manhood  is  called  foolery     ....   Coriolanusy  iii.  1. 

Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me  :  therefore  no  more Titus  Andron. -9.  2. 

Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ;  And  pity  't  is  you  lived  at  odds  so  long  Romeoand  Juliet,  i.  a. 

This  and  my  food  are  equals:  there 's  no  odds :  Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  Tim.  of  A  thens,  \.  2. 

*T  is  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds;  Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods   .     iii  5. 

Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts  May  have  the  world  in  empire ! iv.  3. 

What  is  the  night  ?  —  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which Macbeth,  iii.  4- 
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Odd.  —  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds HamUt,  v.  2. 

Bot  since  he  is  bettered,  we  have  therelore  odds v.  2. 

Every  hour  He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other,  That  sets  us  all  at  odds  .    .    Kittg^  Lear^  i.  3- 

I  oniDot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds OthtlU^  ii.  3. 

And,  of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds Aui.  and  Cieo.  ii.  3> 

And  his  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds ii.  3- 

The  odds  is  gone,  And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  mooo  .  .  .  .  iv.  15. 
The  odds  Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods Cymbtline,  v.  2. 

ODt>-BVBN.  —  At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night OtheUe^  i.  i. 

ODORiPERotTs.— Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention  LovisL.Losty  iv.2. 

0  amiable  lovely  death  I    Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness  I    .    .    .    .  King  Jokfiy  iii.  4. 

Odohous.  —  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palabras,  neighbour  Verges Hrfuch  Ailo/xii.  i. 

Odouk.  —  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  Stealing  and  giving  odour  I  .    .    Twei/ik  Nighty  i.  i. 

The  heavens  rain  odours  on  you  I ^    iii.  i. 

(EiLLADBS.  —  Examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious  oeillades Merry  tV^s,  i.  3. 

She  gave  strange  oeillades  and  most  speaking  looks X'ip$g  L«ar^  iv.  5. 

O'beleap.  —  I  do  beseech  you,  Let  me  o*erleap  that  custom Coridanus,  ii.  2. 

That  is  a  step  On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap Atacbeth^  i.  4. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other i.  7. 

0*BK-RAUGHT.— Certain  players  We  o'er-raught  on  the  way HamUt^xCx.  \. 

By  some  device  or  other  The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money    ....  Com,  ^  Errors ^  i.  2. 

CyBRSHOT.  —  I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it Julius  Cttsar^  iii.  2. 

OVERTHROWN. —O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown!       HamUt^\vi,x. 

Oss.  —  Who  more  engilds  the  night  Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light  .  Mid.  N.  Dreanty  iii.  2. 
Op  FENCE.  —  If  hearty  sorrow  Be  a  suflident  ransom  for  o£EeBce     ....  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  v.  4. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  As  in  offence Merry  iVtves^  iv.  4. 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  The  words  of  heaven Meas./or  Mens.  i.  2. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence  For  I  have  had  such  faults ii.  i. 

And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears.  Accountant  to  the  law ii.  4. 

Hence  luth  offence  his  quick  celerity.  When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority iv.  2. 

And  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will Much  Ado,  m.  i. 

Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  pardoned Love's  L.  Losty  i.  2. 

That  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it v.  1. 

Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? —  Every  offence  is  not^  hate  at  first  Mer.  of  Ven,  iv.  i. 

1  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy  offences As  Y'ou  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

And  faster  than  his  tongue  Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up iii.  5. 

Metbinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee    .    .     .    ,    AU^s  Welly  ii.  3. 

Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself  The  greatest  wrong  of  all v.  3. 

Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  :  The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead v.  3. 

My  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  ....  Twel/tk  Nigkty  iii.  4. 
What  my  offence  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose  .    .     .     iii.  4. 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence King  Jokn,  iii.  4. 

If  thy  offences  were  upon  record.  Would  it  not  shame  thee  ? Hickard  II.  W.  i. 

I  Ml  so  oflend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head  And  on  his  father's v.  2. 

That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence :  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling       a  Henry  ly.  iv.  i. 

All  offences,  my  lord,  come  firom  the  heart Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

Had  you  been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence iv.  8. 

And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence,  Then  let  me  die 3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences Henry  Vlll.  v.  3. 

To  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour  offence Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind y$tlius  Ctesar^  ii.  r. 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment iv.  3. 

By  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio,  And  much  offence  too Hamlet,  i.  5. 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in iii.  i. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't  ....  iii.  3. 
Whereto  serves  mercy  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? iii.  3. 
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OrrHNCB.  — May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence? Namlet^vLi, 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  jtistice    ....     iii.  3. 

And  where  the  offence  is  let  the  great  axe  fall !▼.  5. 

Her  offence  Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree.  That  monsters  it KiH£  Lear^  \.  i. 

All 's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds  And  dotage  terms  so ii.  4. 

The  business  of  the  sUte  does  him  of!ence,  And  he  does  chide  with  you OthtlU^  xt.  a. 

Ofpbncelbss.  —  Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion  ii.  3. 

Offend. —  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend Much  Adoy'xKx.Z' 

Bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself  ;  Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too v.  1. 

For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote Lov^s  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

We  come  not  to  offend.  But  with  good  will Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ▼.  i. 

To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures Mtr.  ^  VtHice^  ii.  9. 

I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my  good AsYauLiktIt^'\,\. 

1  Ml  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will  i  Henry  /K.  L  3. 

Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  offend  daylight  I TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow HamUty  iii.  3. 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none ;  I  Ml  able  'em King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends  me.  —  Of  all  that  1  do  know    .      Othello^  ii.  3. 

I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me ;  Lend  me  thy  handkerchief iii.  4* 

Offended.  —  If  any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply  .     .    Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  3. 

Then  none  have  I  offended.    I  have  done  no  more  to  Czsar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus  iii.  a. 

This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day,  If  Cassius  might  have  ruled v.  i. 

Make  me  not  offended  In  your  distrtist Ant.  and  CUo.\\\.  i. 

I  have  offended  reputation,  A  most  unnoble  swerving iii.  1 1. 

Offender.  —  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders    .    .     .    As  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads Richard  1 1,  i.  a. 

We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut  off Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears,  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault     3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

The  offender's  scourge  is  weighed,  But  never  the  offence Hamlet^  iv.  3. 

Offending.  — The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more     .    .  Othri/o,  i.  3. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him      .    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Offendress.  —  As  a  desperate  offendress  against  nature Aii^s  H^eii.u  t. 

Offer.  —  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers :  You  taught  me  first  to  beg    .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

If  heaven  would.  And  we  will  qpt,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse *.     .     .  R  ichard  1 1 .  \\\.  2. 

To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb  To  appease  an  angry  god Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Offered. — Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take  when  once  't  is  offered,  Shall  never  find  Ant.  andCleo.  ii.  7. 
Offering.  —  My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breathed  out Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

We  of  the  offering  side  Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement \  Henry  IV.  vt.  \. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth,  They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast  Jul.  Cees.  ii.  3. 

Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings Macbeth.,  ii.  i. 

Office. — Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words  Are  natural  breath Tem^st,v.  t. 

*T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman,  Especially  against  his  very  friend    .      Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  fii.  3. 

I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  1. 

O  villain  I  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affsiirs  of  love  .    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

This  is  thy  office  ;  Bear  thee  well  in  it  and  leave  us  alone iii.  i. 

If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man    .     .    .      iii.  3. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow     ...      v.  1. 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  3. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices  Were  not  derived  corruptly  ! Afer.  of  I'euice,  \\.  c^ 

To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures ii.  9, 

Thou  shah  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office.  Dear  almost  as  his  life All^s  H'ell^  iv.  4. 

Dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? v.  3. 

It  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? v.  3. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong  Deny  their  office King  John.  iv.  1. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwekx>mc  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office 3  Henry  IV.  i,  l 
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Office.  —  Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function    .  Henry  VIII.  u  i. 

The  diguity  of  your  office,  is  the  point  Of  ray  petition i.  a. 

Since  I  had  my  office,  I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart iii.  a. 

To  the  seat  o*  the  brain;  And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man Coriolanusy  i.  i. 

Rather  than  fool  it  so,  Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go ii.  3. 

Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office  Before  I  were  forced  out!      .    .     Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  2. 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppressed  With  riotous  feeders ii.  3. 

To  sell  and  marl  your  offices  for  gold  To  undeservers yulius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued    .    Macbeth^  i.  7. 

To  show  an  unfclt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy ii.  3, 

Come,  high  or  low ;  Thyself  and  office  defUy  show  1 iv.  1. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  .     .    Hamltty  iii.  i. 

lofirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office  Whereto  our  health  is  bound King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Thou  better  know'st  The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood ii.  4. 

There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog  's  obeyed  in  office    ....      iv.  6. 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter,  And  keep  the  gate  of  hell !     .    .     .    .      Othello^  iv.  2. 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue.  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office  ....      iv.  2. 

You  are  appointed  for  that  office ;  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit  ....  CymhtUne^  iii.  5. 
Officbd.  —The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house  And  angels officed  all  .  .  .  .  AWs  IP^ell,  iii.  2. 
Officer.— 'T  is  an  office  of  great  worth,  And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  2. 

Every  pelting,  petty  officer  Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder Mem.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer,  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder  Much  Ado^  iv.  a. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

1  love  thee ;  But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine Othello^  ii.  3. 

OFFiCTOtJS.  —  You  are  too  officious  1  o  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services     .   Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious  To  make  this  banquet     .......    Titus  A ndron.  \.  2, 

Oil.  — '  Let  me  not  live,*  quoth  he,  'After  my  flame  lacks  oil '      ....•..,     AU^s  IVell,  i.  a. 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force,  O'erbears  it  and  burns  on v.  3. 

My  condition ;  Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ;  Renege,  affirm King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

Oily. — This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's i  Henry  I V. '\i.  4. 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art»  To  speak  and  purpose  not King  Lear,  i.  1. 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 
Old.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  Ood's  patience  and  the  king's  English  Merry  PVives,  i.  4. 

Old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world ii.  a- 

'T  is  old,  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff iv.  2. 

Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails v.  5. 

When  thou  art  old  and  rich,  Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news iii.  2. 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I  know  you  of  old Muck  Ado,  l.  1. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience i-  »• 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do  Were  I  not  old v.  i. 

0  spite!  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young Mid.  l^.  Dream^x.  \. 

1  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2. 

If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana i.  2. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old ii.  7- 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  But  she  may  learn iii-  2. 

For  f  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head iv.  i. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty As  Vom  Like  It,  \l  3. 

To  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together !   .      Tarn,  oftke  Skrezv,  i.  a. 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions     .     .     iii.  i. 

Master,  mister!  news,  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of! iii.  2. 

Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it     ...    .    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy j.  5. 

Too  old,  by  heaven :  let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself jj.  4- 

Mark  it,  Cesarioy  it  is  old  and  plain ii>  4* 
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Old.  —  And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age Tioelfth  Nigkt^Kx.  4. 

And  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all t.  1. 

Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster Richard  II.  \.  \. 

I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father,  Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir iii.  3. 

One  of  them  i*  fat  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the  while! i  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it i1.  4. 

If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned ii.  4. 

You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age i.  a. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgement  and  understanding i.  a. 

Is  't  so  ?    Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat v.  3. 

Such  a  kind  of  man,  So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old,  and  so  profane    .     .    .• v.  5. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  oi  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ?    Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it  ?    .    .     .2  Henry  VI.  r.  i. 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ     .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Now  has  left  me.  Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream       Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man  and  so  old  a  lifter? Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  x. 

When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself,  When  water  drops  have  worn  the  stones      ....     ili.  2. 

And  go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old Titus  Andron.  ii{.  2. 

And  *t  is  not  hard,  I  think.  For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace    .     .     .  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  \.  2. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye,  And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die i.  2. 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie.  And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  .     .     .    .  ii.  Prol. 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ;  Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead      .     .      ii.  5. 

Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you  may  live  Only  in  bone  I    .    .  Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key Macbethy\\,y 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age.  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends    ...      v.  3. 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old Hamlet^  i.  2. 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old,  But  bear  me  stiffly  up i.  5. 

Yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward ii.  2. 

For  they  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child ii'  2. 

Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries    ....     King  Lear,  i.  3. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing     .    .    .  i.  4. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise i-  4- 

I  Md  have  thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time i.  5« 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise i.  5« 

We  Ml  teach  you  ~  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  :  Call  not  your  stocks  for  me it.  a. 

O,  sir.  you  are  old  ;  Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine ii.  4. 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ;  Age  is  unnecessary ii.  4. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old    .    .    .    .      ii.  4. 

For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion  Must  be  content  to  think  you  old     ....      ii.  4. 

'Gainst  a  head  So  old  and  white  as  this.    O  !  O  I  't  isfoul! iii.  a. 

The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall iii.  3. 

Me  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old.  Give  me  some  helpt iii.  7. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man,  Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  less     ...      iv.  7. 

You  roust  bear  with  me :  Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old  and  foolish    ....     iv.  7. 

I  am  old  now,  And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me t.  3. 

Much  like  his  master's  ass,  For  nought  but  provender,  and  when  he 's  old,  cashiered  .  Othello,  i.  1. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands ;  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts iii.  4. 

An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune.  And  she  died  singing  it iv.  3. 

No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old.    Wrinkles  forbid !       Ant.  and  Cleo.\.^, 

That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal  The  eyes  of  young  and  old Periclest  W.t, 

Olobr.  —  I  am  a  soldier,  I,  Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself ynlius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none  That  Christendom  gives  out Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Oldkst.  —Murder,  and  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ...  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 
Oldkbss.  -•  Keeps  our  fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them  .  .  .  Ktng  Lear^  \.  2. 
Olive.  —  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand  ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
OLivRjt.'-FroiaMrt,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records,  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  1  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 
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Olympus.  —  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove  Troi,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod Coriolamu^  v.  3. 

Hence  !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus?    Great  Caesar Julius  Casar^  iii.  i. 

Though  they  do  appear  As  huge  as  high  Olympus iv.  3. 

To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head  Of  blue  Olympus Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Olvm PUS-HIGH. — And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high  ....  Othello,  ii.  t. 
Omen. —  As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  Hamlet^  i  i. 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary  Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Omittancb,  —  But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Omnipotent.— The  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  *  Stand  *  to  a  true  man  i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 
Oncb.  —This  *once  again,'  but  that  your  highness  pleased,  Was  once  superfluous  King  John,  iv.  2. 
O.NB.  —  Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

My  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave iii.  1. 

Better  have  none  Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one v.  4* 

I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  &lse,  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not  true  Af.  fVives,  i.  r. 

One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant  I ii.  1. 

I '11  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ii.  i. 

Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow    .     .    .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs,  Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword  .    .     .    .  iu  a. 

When  one  is  one  too  many Com.  of  Errors,  vix.  \. 

Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt Muck  Ado,  \\.  \. 

And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them :  I  know  him  ;  a'  wears  a  lock iii.  3. 

Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one ?    Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? iv.  i. 

O,  one  too  much  by  thee!    Why  had  I  one?    Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes?       .    .     iv.  i. 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him iv.  2. 

How  many  is  one  thrice  told?—  I  am  ill  at  reckoning Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two.  —  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three i.  a. 

One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;  One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms     Mid.  If.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit  So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it ii.  2. 

Like  two  artificial  gods,  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower,  Both  on  one  sampler    iii.  2. 

Sitting  on  one  cushion,  Both  viarbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key iii.  2. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ;  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart      .    .     iii.  2. 

Like  coats  in  heraldry.  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest iii.  2. 

To  give  and  to  receive.     Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize      ....      Mer.  0/ Venice,  K\\.  %. 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living As  You  Like  It,\.  i. 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means     .    .    .    .  i.  2. 

Cupid  have  mercy  1  not  a  word  ?  —  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog i.  3. 

I  know  the  more  one  sickens  the  worse  at  ease  he  is iii.  2. 

They  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are iii.  2. 

Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? iv.  1. 

A  horse  and  a  man  Is  more  than  one,  And  ygt  not  many Tarn,  o/the  Skrew,  iii.  a. 

Both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt.  —  Why  then,  the  mustard  wit1>out  the  beef      ....      iv.  3. 

'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it    .    AU^s  Well,  \.  i. 

An  hourly  promise  breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality iii.  6. 

We  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another   .     iv.  i. 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one  As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem    .      iv.  2. 

He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is    .     .     .      iv.  3. 

As,  you  know,  What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of Twel/tk  Night,  i.  2. 

Your  niece  will  not  be  seen;  or  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she'll  none  of  me i.  3. 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth,  And  that  no  woman  has iii.  i. 

I  am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight iii.  4. 

For  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy iv.  2. 

One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons,  A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not!     .      v.  t. 

One  that  knows  What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities,  Which  then  will  speak iv.  4. 

But  though  my  case  be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it    . iv.  4. 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world,  Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good    .    .      y.  i. 
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One.  —What  the  devil  art  thou  ?— One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you.    .    .    King  yokn,  ii.  i. 

Should  entertain  an  hour,  One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest iii.  4. 

As  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these  To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts iv.  a. 

All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  ^e  thread,  one  little  hair  ...      v.  7. 

I  greatly  care  not:  God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,  All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred   .  1  Henry  IV.  t.  1. 

And  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked i.  a. 

One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord,  A  gross  fat  man ii.  4. 

You  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities z  Henry  IV.  W.  ^ 

O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones iii.  2. 

I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  better  than  you Henry  V.  \\\.  j. 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  And  spies  a  far-off  shore iii.  2. 

Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood,  That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thonis     ....     iii.  2. 

One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow Richard  III.  v.  3. 

By  my  life.  They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones Henry  VIII  i.  4. 

All  the  clerks,  I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms ii.  2. 

A  constant  woman  to  her  husband,  One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure   .    .     .     iii.  i. 

These  are  stars  indeed ;  And  sometimes  falling  ones iv.  i. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading     .     iv.  2. 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church  The  chief  aim  of  his  honour v.  3. 

We  trifle  time  away ;  I  long  To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian v,  3. 

If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be,  That  one  meets  Hector Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow.  Where  one  but  goes  abreast iii.  3. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin iii.  3. 

The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all.  The  other  blank  as  nothing iv.  5. 

One  that  knows  the  youth  Even  to  his  inches iv.  5. 

One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't  .    .    .    .     Coriclanusy  ii.  i. 

You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones ii.  t. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail,  one  nail ;  Rights  by  rights  falter iv.  7. 

I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  (s*  Julitt^  i.  2. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish i.  2. 

This  only  child  :  But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much iii.  5. 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child,  But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in     .    .    .      iv.  5. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  ! v.  3. 

These  debts  may  well  be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em  .       Timon  0/ Athens,,  iii.  4. 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feedn  On  abjects,  orts,  and  imitations     .    .     yulius  Casar,  iv.  1. 

He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death Macbeth,  \.  4. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried  ' Murder!  '  That  they  did  wake  each  other        ii.  2. 

One  cried  *  God  bless  us  ! '  and  '  Amen '  the  other    .^ ii.  2. 

Every  one  According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed iii.  t. 

And  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil iii.  4. 

All  my  pretty  ones ?    Did  you  say  all  ?    O  hell-kite!     All? " iv.  3. 

What's  he  That  was  not  born  of  woman?    Such  a  one  Am  I  to  fear,  o^none v.  7. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  mu^t  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  bom v.  8. 

Stayed  it  long  ?  — While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred HamUt,  i.  a. 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain L  5. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.  So  fast  they  follow iv.  7. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ;  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distresa    .......     iv.  7. 

One  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? v.  1. 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir  ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead v.  1. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad ;  I  mean  the  whispered  ones King  Lear,,  ii.  1. 

Who's  there,  besides  foul  weather?—  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly     .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart.  And  not  from  one  opposed iii.  7. 

Packs  and  secu  of  great  ones.  That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon v.  3. 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives*,  She's  dead  as  earth t,  3. 
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One.  —  He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect     ....      Othello^  \\.  1. 

Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier ii.  3. 

'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox,  The  one  as  long  as  the  other ii.  3. 

Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion ii.  3. 

Yet, 'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones:  Prerogativcd  are  they  less  than  the  base iii.  3. 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object iii.  4. 

To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one iv.  x. 

Of  one  whose  hand.  Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe     .    .      v.  2. 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes,  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  Drop  tears v.  a. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  's  hunted  Even  to  falling Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  i. 

I  look  on  you  As  one  that  takes  his  leave iv.  2. 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied     .    .     .  Cymbeliruj  i.  6. 

And  he  is  one  The  tniest  mannered i.  6. 

One  of  your  great  knowing  Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance ii.  3. 

That  base  wretch,  One  bred  of  alms  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes ii.  3. 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one  Not  half  so  old  as  that ii.  5. 

I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one :  I  have  tired  myself iii.  6. 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones.     Now  I  think  on  thee.  My  hunger 's  gone iii.  6. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks v.  5. 

One  sand  another  Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad  Who  died v.  5. 

One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke Pericles,  i.  i. 

One  sorrow  never  comss  but  brings  an  heir,  That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor i.  4. 

How  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea.  —  Why,  as  men  do  a-Iand ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones    ii.  i. 

Like  gods  above.  Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes  To  honour  them     ......      ii.  3. 

Prithee,  tell  me  one  thing  first.  —  Come,  now,  your  one  thing iv.  6. 

Onbybrs,  such  as  can  hold  in,  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak i  Henry  I V.  ii.  i. 

Onion.  —  Eat  no  onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  a. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift Tarn,  of  the  Skrewy  Indue,  i. 

Mine  eyes  smell  onions;  I  shall  weep  anon A  U^s  Welles,  i. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow Ant.  and  Cieo.'x.  2. 

OozB.  —  Thou  dost,  and  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze  Of  the  salt  deep    ....     TempesL  i.  2. 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea  With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasures  .  .  Henry  V.  \.  a. 
Opal.  —  Make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 
Opk.  —  I  am  Sir  Oracle.  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  1 Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  To  ope  their  golden  eyes Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 

Open.  —  Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster,  Which  I  with  sword  will  open  .    .    Merry  IVives^  ii.  2. 

For  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open ii.  2. 

What 's  open  made  to  justice,  That  justice  seizes Meas.  for  Meas.  u.  1 . 

He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court :  He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond  Afer.  of  Ven.  iv.  i. 

By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  i. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand Winter's  Taie,  iv.  4. 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ICing  John^  iv.  2. 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared :  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable \  Henry  I V.  W.  4. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity     ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life  Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries v.  2. 

The  poor  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war  Opens  his  vasty  jaws Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections.  Prove  themi  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law  ...  2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

Open  Thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  !    My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds      3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Where  a  noble  heart  Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love iv.  2. 

Or  earth,  gape  open  v^'ide  and  eat  him  quick Richard  III.  i.  2. 

When  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us  our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out i.  4. 

Out  ^-ith  it  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far!  'tis  virtue:  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws iii.  2. 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free ;  For  what  he  has  he  giv^ .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation      .    .      Tim.  of  Athens^  v.  i. 
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Opbn.  —  The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure ....  King  Lear,  Hi.  4. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature.  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so    Othello,  i.  3. 

Opening.  —  At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Operant. — My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do Hamlet,  \\\.  ^. 

Who  seeks  for  belter  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate  With  thy  most  operant  poison !  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 
Operation.  —  I  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  Troi.  dr»  Cress,  iii.  3. 

By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs  From  whom  we  do  exist King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Ophelia.— Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Opinion.  —  Do  him  not  that  wrong  To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions Merry  IVrves,  ii.  i. 

Yet  I  cannot  put  oflf  my  opinion  so  easily ii.  i. 

How  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me    .    .    .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage ii-  3. 

Learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

To  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  ». 

But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait,  For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion i.  1. 

Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  faith  To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras iv.  1. 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion As  You  Like  It,  W.  j. 

I  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge v.  2. 

You  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady* s  opinion Ttoelfth  Night,  m.  %. 

Into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity iii.  4. 

What  IS  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ? .      iv.  a. 

I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion iv.  a. 

Be  cured  Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes;  For  'tis  most  dangerous  .     .     Wintor's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Remove  the  root  of  hb  opinion,  which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound ii.  3. 

Frights  consideration,  Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected     ....   King  John,  iv.  2. 

Leaving  me  no  sign.  Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood Richard  IL  m.  1. 

I  pray  you  all,  Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes 2  Henry  IV.  \.  ^. 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world.  To  frustrate  prophecies  and  to  raze  out  Rotten  opinion     v.  2. 

If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed,  Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt     ...  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

His  own  opinion  was  his  law:  i'  the  presence  He  would  say  untruths      .     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat,  Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ....  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

We  did  our  main  opinion  crush  In  taint  of  our  best  man L  3. 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still  That  we  have  better  men i,  3. 

A  plague  of  opinion  I  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin iii,  3. 

Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion,  I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity     .    .     iv.  4. 

And  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion v-  4- 

That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion,  Make  yourselves  scabs Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

O,  let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs  Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion  .     .     .     Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late,  Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once  Of  fantasy     .    .      li.  i. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people Macieth,  L  7. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion,  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state      Hamlet,  i.  i. 

It  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions ii.  1. 

Which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions v.  a. 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion  Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour    .     .     King  Lear,  ii.  1, 

When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee.  In  thy  just  proof iii.  6w 

Yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you  ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name  Of  a  night-brawler ii.  3. 

And  even  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than  ever  before iv.  2. 

But  let  us  rear  The  higher  our  opinion Ant,  and  CUo.  \\.  t. 

Opinion 's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  .    .     Pericles,  ii.  a. 

Seldom  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit iv.  2. 

-Opinionrd. —Come,  let  them  be  opinioned Much  Ado,  W.  z, 

'Opportunity.  —  The  double  gilt  of  this  opportimity  you  let  time  wash  off     .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

To  trust  tlie  opportunity  of  night  And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place      .    .     Mid  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 
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Opportukity.  —  When  there  is  more  better  opportunity  to  be  required     ....      Henry  V,  iii.  2. 

Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity  As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit    .    .    .  i  Henry  Vl.  ii.  i. 

Ten  to  one  We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity v.  4. 

Let  them  down  For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity  And  daughters  of  the  game   TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity Othello^  ii.  1. 

Even  to  the  yielding,  had  i  admittance  and  opportunity  to  friend Cymbeline^  i.  4. 

Opposite.  —  You  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite Meas. /cr  Meas.  \\\.  2. 

The  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  cuuld  possibly  have  found    Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

*T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  lime  fled,  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature  a  Henry  VL  v.  3. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us 3  Henry  VI,  i.  4. 

Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven,  For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you  Rick.  III.  ii.  a. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings! iv.  4. 

Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  scem'st,  A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  a. 

Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy !  HamleU  iii.  ». 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites v.  2. 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  S.iint  Peter,  And  keep  the  gate  of  hell !  ....  OtJullo^  iv.  a. 
Opposition.— Your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition  1  Henry  JV.  it  3. 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition  Take  it  to  heart  ? Hamlety  \.  a. 

Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger As  You  Like  It^W. -j. 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears.  Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears    King  yohn^  iii.  1. 

Nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  To  suffer  with  the  body    ....    King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses iii.  6. 

Oppression.  —  That  taught  me  craft  To  counterfeit  oppression Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing.     Is  love  a  tender  thing?    ....  Romeo  and  Juliety  \.  4. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes v.  1. 

I  am  pigeon-Iivered  and  lack  gall  To  make  oppression  bitter Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Oppressor.  — The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love     iii.  i. 

Oppugn ANCV.  —  Each  thing  meets  In  mere  oppugnancy Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Opulbncv. — A  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and  opulency  Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 
Oracle. — Some  oracle  Must  rectify  our  knowledge Tempest^  \.  \. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles,  Hia  love  sincere  ....       Two  Gen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention?  —  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle   .     .     .   Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

As  who  should  say,'  lam  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark! '  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so,  I  Md  not  believe  thee Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Thither  come.  And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle Timon  of  Athens,  v.  u 

Orange. —Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion   ....     Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend iv.  1. 

Oration.  — Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 
Orator. — Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ;  Look  sweet,  speak  fair  Com.  of  Errors,m.  2. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit As  Von  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

He 's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator AW^s  lVell,v.  y 

But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed.  To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

I  can  better  play  the  orator.     But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible 3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

I  '11  play  the  orator  As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  1  plead  Were  for  myself .    .      Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing     ....      iv.  2. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys.  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! iv.  4- 

And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before.  My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators    .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 

Read  to  her  sons  than  she  hath  read  to  thee  Sweet  poetry  and  Tully's  Orator iv.  1. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  ;  But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man  .  .  Julius  C<esar,  iii.  a. 
Orb.  —  You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb.  As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown    Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

I  serve  the  fairy  queen  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold' st  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings  .  Mer.  of  Ven.  v.  i. 

Move  in  that  obedient  orb  again  Where  you  did  give  a  (air  and  natural  light    .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

The  inconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb  ....      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below  As  hush  as  death Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides  Have  empty  left  their  orbs  .     •      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

When  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb.  He  was  as  rattling  thunder v.  2. 
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Orchard.  —  We  ^lill  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard,  And  then' to  dinner  .     Tarn,  o/tht  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

*T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon i.  5. 

Orubr. — We  do  the  denunciation  lack  Of  outward  order Mecu. /or  Meas.  \.  2. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order      .     .      Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  i. 

The  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order Tarn,  o/tke  ShrtWy  iv.  1. 

It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,  As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way iv.  i. 

You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order Twet/th  N ight/x.  i. 

The  same  I  am,  ere  andent'st  order  was,  Or  what  is  now  received      ....   WinUr's  TaU,  iv.  i. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless King^  yohn^  iii.  i. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause  Doth  want  example iii.  4. 

Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise,  Insinuation,  parley v.  i. 

And  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass i  ^^«n'/^- iii.  3. 

But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are  mo«t  out  of  order 2  Henry  VI,  iv.  a. 

Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function     ....  Henry  VI I L  i.  1. 

Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? Juliux  Casar,  i.  a. 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going.  But  go  at  once Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Ordinant.  —  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Ordinary.  —  I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  Of  nature's  salework     As  Vou  Like  lU  iii-  5. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence  K.  Lear,  i.  4. 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  hb  heart  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  2. 

Ordnance.  —  Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field  ? Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Organ. — Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit  Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?     .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iiL  1. 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound.  And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  4. 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  With  most  miraculous  organ     .    .     Hamlet,  it  2. 

And  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ iii.  2. 

Orifex,— Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  to  enter  Tr.  and  Cr.  v.  2. 
Origin.  —  Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin  By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Original.  —  We  are  their  parents  and  original Mid,  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Orisons.  —  I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iv.  3. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Ornament.  —  Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \\.  u 

The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls Much  A<io,\\\.  x. 

Garnished  With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament Mer.  0/  Venue,  iii.  2. 

And  approve  it  with  a  text.  Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament iii.  2. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  To  a  most  dangerous  sea iii.  2. 

So  prove.  As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,  A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you  .     i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand.  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man    .     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

His  treasure.  Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words.  Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  6. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love,  Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both      .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments  As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow iv.  2. 

Wouldst  thou  have  that  Which  thou  esteem' St  the  ornament  of  life.' Macbeth^  \.  i. 

Orphans.  —  On  your  head  Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss ! Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

Each  new  mom  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Orpheus.  —  For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews  ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  a. 

Therefore  the  poet  Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  v.  1. 
Orthography. —And  now  is  he  turned  orthography Much  Ado,  u.i. 

Such  rackers  of  orthography Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Osprey.  —  As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature  .  .  CorioUmus,  iv.  7. 
OsTHNT. — Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  h»  grandam      .    .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iL  a. 

Employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love iL  & 
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Ostentation.  —  Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 

With  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

These  summer  flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation v.  a. 

Ostrich. — Make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin  2  Htn.  VI.  iv.  10. 
Othbllo.  —  I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind Othello^  i.  3. 

Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  *s  gone  ! iiL  3. 

Othbrcatss.  —  He  would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did Twei/th  Night,  v.  i. 

Ottomitbs. —To  ourselves  do  that  Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  .  .  .  Otkello^W.i. 
Ought.  —  Else  none  at  all  in  ought  proves  excellent Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 
OuNCB.  —  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh!  myinconyjew! Love's  L.  Lost ^\\\.  i. 

Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear,  Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Out.  —  Be  not  out  with  me :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you Julius  Ceesar,  i.  i. 

Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !  —  One  :  two :  why,  then  *t  is  time  to  do  't  .     .     .     .     Macbeth,  v.  1 . 

Whom  love  hath  turned  ahnost  the  wrong  side  out Ot/tcUo,  ii.  3. 

OuT-BRAVB  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth Mer.  0/  Venice ^  ii.  i. 

Outbreak. — The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,  A  savagenessin  unreclaimed  blood  Hamlet,  \u  i. 
OuT-DWELi-s. — It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock  AT.  0/ Ven.  ii.  6. 
OuTFACB.  —  We  '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too iv.  2. 

Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow  Of  bragging  horror King  John,  v.  i. 

And  with  presented  nakedness  outface  The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky     .    King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

OuT-FROWN.  —  Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown v.  3. 

Outlive. — H  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  2. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance  ?  .     .     .     .2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home,  Will  stand  a  tip-toe Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

When  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire,  Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting     Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

Then  there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year     ....    Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

The  gods  preserve  you!     And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am Pericles,  v.  1. 

Outliving.  —  In  plight  and  youth, Outliving  beauty's  outward Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

OuT-PARAMOURBD. — In  womau  out-paramoured  the  Turk King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Outrage.  —  I  have  much  to  do  To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages     .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame Richard  III.  '\.  z. 

Outrageous.  — This  ill  day  A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him    .     .      Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  1. 

I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused.  So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  8. 

Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Outran.  —  He,  swift  of  foot.  Outran  my  purpose Othello,  ii.  3. 

Outrun.  •—  You  are  slow ;  for  shame,  away !     Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?   ...  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

OuTSCOLD.  —  Turn  thy  face  in  peace ;  We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us  ....  King  John^  v.  2. 
Outside.  —  O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have  As  Y.  L.  It,  \.  3. 

Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron  ....       Henry  V.  v.  2. 

For  nnce  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature.  He  is  but  outside  ....     Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  i. 

Can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his  wrongs  His  outsides  .    .    .     iii.  5. 

Since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike King  Lear,  v.  3. 

OuTSTARB,— Would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,  Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  Mer.o/Ven.  ii.  i. 

Outswear.  —  We '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too iv.  2. 

Out-talk.  —  What  I  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all Tarn,  o/the  Shreiv,  i.  2. 

OirrvBNOMS.— Sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Outward.  —  Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack  Of  outward  order  ....  Mens. /or  Mens.  i.  2. 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  ! iti.  2. 

l*hey  have  a  good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward Much  Ado,  \.  2. 

Whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor ii.  3. 

He  is  a  very  proper  nian.  —  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness ii.  3. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 
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Outward.— No  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  Mer.o/Venice,  iii.  2. 

I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits  With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  2. 

How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! iii,  1. 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement     .     .     .     King  jfokn,  i.  i. 

Though  some  of  you  with  Pilale  wash  your  hands,  Showing  an  outward  pity    .     ,  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce ;  to  immask  our  noted  outward  garments    .     .     .    i  Henry  11/".  i.  2. 

Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences,  And  preachers  to  us  all ire7iry  V.  iv.  ». 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear;  Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  iv.  3. 

As  you  did  mistake  The  outward  composition  of  his  body \  Henry  Vl.yx.  i. 

Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred,  Which  in  your  outward  actions  shows  itself  RicJuirdlll.  i.  3. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories,  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil i.  4. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names.  There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame i.  4. 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show ill,  i. 

Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind  That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays!  Troi.&'Cress.  iii.  2. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ;  The  cry  is  still  '  They  come '  .     .     .     .    Macbeth^  v.  5. 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  lime  and  outward  habit  of  encounter v.  2. 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth King  Lear^  iv.  4- 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate  The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart     ....  Othello^  i,  1. 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike  .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

I  do  not  think  So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within  Endows  a  man  but  he  .     .       Cymbelinet  i.  i. 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  .     .    Pericles^  ii.  a. 

That  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise  ....  ii.  3. 
Outwear.  —  Haih  made  a  vow,  Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years      .  Love's  L.  Lost^  iL  i. 

Come,  come,  away !     The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day Henry  y.xs.i. 

Outweighs.  —  If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life Coriolantu^  '\.  t. 

Outwent  her.  Motion  and  breath  left  out Cymbelim,  ii.  4. 

Outwork.  —  O'cr-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  fancy  outwork  nature  Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 
OvER-CANOPiBD. — Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine,  With  sweet  musk-roses  Mid.N.Dr.  ii.  i. 

Over Fi-ow. —Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad Richard  U.s.y 

Over- FULL.  —  Being  over-full  of  self-aflairs,  My  mind  did  lose  it Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

OvERGLANCB.  —  I  Will  overglauce  the  superscript Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

Over-happy.  —  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

OvER-KfNDNESS. —Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me  I MuchAdo^\.\. 

OvER-LEATHER.  —  Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather   Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue  a. 

Overmastered    -  To  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust Much  Ado^  ii.  x. 

OvBR-MERRv.  —  Mv  presence  May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen      .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew^  Indue,  t. 

Over-name  them ;  and  as  thou  namest  them,  1  will  describe  them Mcr.  0/  Venice^  i.  a. 

OvERPBER.  —  Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea.  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers     .    .     .    .  i.  t. 

Over-read  — You  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure Meas./or  Meas.'w,  %. 

Overshot. — So  study  evermore  is  overshot Love's  L.  Lost^'x.  x. 

Over-tedious.  —  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious 1  Henry  V'L  iii.  3. 

Overthrow. —That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow     ....      MnchAdo^i.^. 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him ;  For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself //^«rr  '^///.  iv.  a. 

Over-topping.  —  Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash  for  over-topping Tentpesi,  i.  a. 

Overture.  —  1  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Over-view,  -  Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  ihy  over-view  ? Love's  L.  Lost^xv.  i. 

Over-weathered.  —  With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  6. 

Over-worn.  —  I  might  say  '  element,'  but  the  word  is  over-worn Twelfth  Nighty  iii,  i. 

Ovid.  —  The  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid As  You  Like  lt,\x\.  ^. 

So  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks  As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  L  t. 
OwB.  —  For  this  I  owe  you :  here  comes  other  reckonings Much  Ado,  \.  ^ 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth.  That  which  I  owe  is  lost      ....   Mer.  of  f^'enice,  i.  1. 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good  .  .As  Vou  Like  //,  iii.  a. 
Owing.  —  More  owing  her  than  is  paid ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand  A II  *s  It^eli,  \.  3. 
Owl.  —  When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl,  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl  Love's  L.  Losi^  v.  a. 

The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders  At  our  quaint  spiriu      .    Mid,  N.  Dreamy  ii.  a. 
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Owl.  —The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  —an  evil  sign ;  The  night-crow  cried  ...  3  Htnry  VI.  v.  6. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night     Macbeth,  it  2. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed    ...      ii.  4. 

They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter HamUt^  iv.  5. 

Own.  —  Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Owner.  —  These  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights     Mer.  0/  Venkey  iii.  a. 

An  houriy  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality All^s  Well^wi.  f>. 

OwNSBLF.  —  This  above  all :  to  thine  ownself  be  true HamUt,  i.  3. 

Ox. —The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain Mid,  N.  Dream,\\,  \. 

Ox-beef.  —  Giant-like  ox-beef  hath  devour^  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house iii.  1. 

Oxen.  —  We  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall i  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

OxLiPS.  —  Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,  Quite  over-canopied ii.  1. 

Oyster.  —Why,  then  the  world  *s  mine  oyster.  Which  1  with  sword  will  open    .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  a. 

I  win  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool iL  3. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster  AsVouLikelt,  v.  4. 

As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all  one Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew^'u.  %. 

Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ?  —  No.  —  Nor  I  neither A'«^  Lear,  L  5. 

Oyster-wench. —Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench Richard  I  Lx,  4. 


P. 

Pace.  —  If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom  In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  r  —  Not  a  false  gallop Much  Adc^xxx.  4. 

I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go;  My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii..  2. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year iii.  3. 

Indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will Ail^s  tVeiI,\\.  $. 

On  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since  arrived  but  hither Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

With  slow  but  stalely  pace  kept  on  his  course  .     • Richard  II.  v.  a. 

Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art  And  hold  roe  pace  in  deep  experiments      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

So  swift  a  pace  halh  thought Henry  V.  v.  Prol. 

To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  modest  paces  Came  to  the  altar iv.  i. 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward    ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

So  every  step,  Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick i.  3. 

How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it  I  may  spur  on  my  journey Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

Plague  upon  't  I  I  cannot  bring  My  tongue  to  such  a  pace ii.  3. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  Cree[»  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Do  they  grow  rusty?  —  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating .     .      v.  1. 

My  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace,  Shall  ne'er  look  back Othello,  iii.  3. 

With  a  snaffle  You  may  pace  easy Ant.  andCUo.xx.z. 

I  saw  her  once  Hop  fortypaces  through  the  public  street ii.  2. 

Pack.  —  Heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down  Ttuo  Gen.  0/ Verona,  iii.  i. 

Vanish  like  hailstones,  go ;  Trudge,  plod  away  o*  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack !     Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

There 's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me iv.  2. 

'T  is  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\,  ^. 

Thou  art  false  in  all  And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack iv.  4. 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  'II  give  her  thanks.  As  though  she  bid  me  stay  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery iv.  3. 

I  *11  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ;  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  Romeo&;>  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Packs  and  sects  of  great  ones,  That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear.  The  good  and  bad  together   .    .    .    .Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  5. 
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Packed.  — Who  I  believe  was  packed  in  all  this  wrong Mt4ck  Ado,  v.  i. 

The  bones  Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed *.      Romeo  and  yuliet,W.  i. 

She,  Eros,  has  Packed  cards  with  C«sar,  and  false-played  my  glory  ...  Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  14. 
Pack-horse.  —  Pack-horses  And  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia 2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ;  A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries  .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Packing.  —  Here  's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all !      ....     Tarn,  o/tfu  SArew,  v.  1. 

•Faith,  and  I  Ml  send  him  packing i  //enry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart 2  Henry  VI,  iii.  2. 

Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  elder,  I  Ml  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  it  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Packthread. — Musty  seeds,  Remnants  of  packthread  aid  old  cakes  of  roses  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  i. 
Padua.  — The  great  desire  I  had  To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts      .    .      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  \.  i. 

What  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ?    . i.  a. 

Pagan.  —  Most  beautiful  pagan,  most  sweet  Jew  I Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  3. 

What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this !  an  infidel! \  Henry  IV.  u.  i. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too,  That,  sure,  they  've  worn  out  Christendom  Hen.  VIII.  i.  3. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man  .  HamUty  iii.  a. 
Page.  —  Fit  me  with  such  weeds  As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page     Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Their  dwarfish  pages  were  As  cherubins,  all  gilt Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Bold  gentleman  Prosperity  be  thy  page ! Corioianns,  i.  5. 

Pageant.  —  Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded.  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  ....    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  played Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea.  Do  overpcer  the  petty  traffickers      .     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  L  i. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre  Presents  more  woeful  pageants      ....      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld Richard  II.  \\.  i. 

I  will  not  be  slack  To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant 2  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

The  presenution  of  but  what  I  was  ;  The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant  .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

*T  is  a  pageant,  To  keep  us  in  false  gaze Othello,  i.  3. 

Thou  hast  seen  these  signs ;  They  are  black  vesper's  pageants Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Paid. — Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid  Mtich  Ado,\.  i. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand  A II  's  IVeU,  i.  3. 

Indeed,  paid  down  More  penitence  than  done  trespass IVittier^s  Tale,  v.  i. 

•T  was  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too  1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute    ...     2  Henry  IV.  ill.  2. 

Fly  not;  standstill:  ambition's  debt  is  paid Julius  Casar^  in,  i. 

Has  paid  a  soldier's  debt :  He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man MacSetA,  yr.  S. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score :  And  so,  God  be  with  him  I v.  8. 

By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight.  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam .    .     .    Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once.  And  that  she  has  discharged  .    .      A  fit.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven      .    .    .     Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much v.  4. 

Pailful*.  —  Yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls Tempest,  \\.  2. 

,Pain. — On  whom  my  pains.  Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost iv.  1. 

Having  nothing  but  the  word  '  noddy '  for  my  pains Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  %. 

Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains?  —  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you      ....      ii.  i. 

Lend  him  your  kind  pains  To  find  out  this  abuse •.     .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  ■».  i. 

Burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain,  As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain  Com.of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me   ...    .     Much  Ado,  li.  3. 

Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks Ii.  3. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains v.  1. 

I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think v.  4. 

That  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Something  else  more  plain.  That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain iv.  3. 

Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain Mid.  N.  Dream,  y.  \, 

Wc  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal Mer.  of  Venice,  \y.  i. 

Cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield  In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry    .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Lives  merrily  because  he  feels  no  pain iii.  a. 
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Pain.  —  Then  thou  lovest  it  not ;  And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof   .    Tarn.  eftJu  SkreWy  iv.  5. 

Thai  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  and  do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be      .    .    Airs  Welly  i.  i. 

Thy  pains  not  used  must  by  thyself  be  paid  :  Proffers  not  look  reap  thanks  for  their  reward  .      iu  1. 

No  pains,  sir :  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir Twelfth  Nighi^  \\.  4. 

Since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains iii.  3. 

Very  little  pains  Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end King  JohHy  iii.  2. 

Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me iv.  3^ 

They  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls.  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell .    .     iii.  i. 

With  more  than  with  a  common  pain  'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

*T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains  Upon  example Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains a  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Lord,  Lord  I  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  I  What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears !  i.  4. 

Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire v.  3. 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted  pain    .    .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge iv.  1. 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning.  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish   Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  a. 

Your  words  have  took  such  pains  as  if  they  laboured Timon  0/ Athens^xn.  ^ 

Let  the  unscarred  braggarts  of  the  war  Derive  some  pain  from  you iv.  3. 

1  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  a. 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them     ....     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain ii>  3* 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile,  And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain    .      Hamlety,  v.  2. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now! KingLearyWx.  b. 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once v.  3. 

My  story  being  done,  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs Othello^  i.  3. 

The  issue  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my  pains !>•  3' 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ;  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain v.  3. 

You  lay  out  too  much  pains  For  purchasing  but  trouble     . ' Cymbeltne^  ii.  3. 

Whate'er  it  be.  What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger iii.  6. 

Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain iv.  2. 

Painfui^  —  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour  Delight  in  them  sets  off  Tempest^  iii.  i. 

And  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour     ....     Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched  With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Painfully. —Imprisoned  thou  didst  painfully  remain  A  dozen  years Tempest,  \  2. 

As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth Lovis  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Paint.  —  Disloyal  ?    The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness     ....   Much  A  do,  \\\.  ^. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight     ....  Lotie's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  th<;^lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet ....  King  John,  iv.  a. 

Excellent  workman !  thou  canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself  .     .     .    Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i . 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  mu5t  come Hamlet,  v.  i. 

You  shall  paint  when  you  are  old.  —  Wrinkles  forbid  ! Ant,  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

Paintbd.  —  So  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty  Titfo  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\.  i. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean,  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise     .  Love's  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  r. 

I  answer  you  right  painted  doth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

How  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised,  As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done  Tam.  of  Shrew,  Indue,  a. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel,  Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? iv.  3. 

An  innocent  hand,  Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood King  John,  iv.  2. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay •.    .    .     .     Richard  II.  \.  t. 

As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth i  Henry  IV. 'w.  2. 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness   Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are,  Painted  upon  a  pole v.  8. 

Not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  hel[>s  it  Than  is  my  deed  to  my  roost  painted  word      Hamlet,  iii.  i. 
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• 
Painted.— Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way  '•  a  Mars  Ant.^  CUo.  il  5, 

One,  but  painted  thus.  Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed Cymb«lhu^  iii.  4. 

Paintbr.  —  He  's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Here  in  her  hairs  The  painter  plays  the  spider Mer.  0/  Venia^  iii.  a. 

The  fisher  v^ith  hb  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  a. 

He  wToughi  better  that  made  the  painter Tintono/ Atktns^x.  \. 

Yondercomesapoet  and  a  painter:  the  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  I iv.  3. 

A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  he  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade  A'.  Lear,  ii.  2, 
Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery Mens,  for  MeaS'  iv.  a. 

Fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting Afuch  A  do^  \\\.  i 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting Love's  L.  Lost,  \\\.  i. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair  Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect  ....     iv.  3. 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  paintmg  now  .     .     .     .      iv.  7. 

That  their  very  labour  Was  to  them  as  a  painting Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show  That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  Tim.  o/Ath.  i.  t. 

Painting  is  welcome.    The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man i.  1. 

0  proper  stuff  !    This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

1  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough 1 HamletfUX.  i. 

Are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart  ? iv.  7. 

Some  jay  of  Italy,  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him    ....     Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Pair. — Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men Much  Ado^y.  \. 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage As  You  Lihe  It,\.  z. 

Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  arc  called  fools v.  4, 

A  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned,  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases  Tnm.  0/ Shrew,  iii.  a. 

So  turtles  pair,  That  never  mean  to  part W interns  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves,  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night      .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs  Did  march  three  Frenchmen      ....      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night  .     .  i  Henry  VL  ii.  a. 

What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  !     Let  me  embrace  too Troi,  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it  A  pair  so  famous Ant.  and  CUo. -v.  %, 

Pajock. — And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very— pa  jock HamUt,  m.  i. 

Palace.  —  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.  The  solemn  temples     .    .   Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces   ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  L  a. 

I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  M  y  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  .     .     .  Richard  IL  iii.  3. 

O,  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace!       Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  a. 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  s^ope  Their  heads  to  their  foundations      ....    Meubeth^  iv.  1. 

Where 's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things  Sometimes  intrude  not? Othelio,  Wx.  i. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  ca^iacity  To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together  AnI.  and  CUo.  iv.  8. 
Palatb. — When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed  Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  Troi.  dr*  Cress.  iiL  2. 

If  I  could  temporise  with  my  affection,  Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate iv.  4. 

If  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it  .    Coriolannsy  il  1. 

The  greatest  taste  Most  palates  theirs iii.  i. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate  With  thy  most  operant  poison  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

I  therefore  beg  it  not,  To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite Othello,  i.  3. 

They  see  and  smell  And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour iv.  3. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign  The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  4. 

Pal*.  —  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red Meas.for  Meas.'vt.  %. 

Too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale.  And  feeds  from  home Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Why  look  you  pale  ?    Seasick  I  think Love's  L.  Lost,  s.  -i. 

Over  park,  over  pale,  Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire,  I  do  wander  every  where  Mid.  N.  Dream,iu  i. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods.  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air iL  i. 

All  fano'-sick  she  is  and  pale  nf  cheer.  With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fa-esh  blood  dear  .     .     iii.  a. 

Come,  come  to  me,  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk v.  t. 

None  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man     .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Now  at  our  wrrows  pale.  Say  what  thou  can^t As  Y'ou  Like  It,  \.  3. 

Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ;  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale  IV inter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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Pale.  —  Darest  with  thy  frozen  admonition  Make  pale  our  cheek Rickard  II.  n.  c. 

Why  should  we  in  the  compass  of  a  pale  Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion?  ....  iii.  4. 
That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  Kingjohn^  ii.  1. 
His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven  .    .    .      x  Henry  IV.  iiL  1. 

The  day  looks  pale  At  his  distemperature v.  1. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale,  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  .    .    .     Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Behold,  the  English  beach  Pales  in  the  flood  with  men v.  Prol. 

Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale  With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness   .      v.  a. 

Bounded  in  a  pale,  A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer 1  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 

Sick  with  groans,  Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs      ....     a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your  good iv.  7. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  she  looks.  And  of  an  earthy  cold?  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  TroL  tutd  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  nnoon,  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief  Rom.  6f*  Jul.  ii.  a. 

Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead ii.  5. 

A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ;  Pale,  pale  as  ashes iii.  2. 

Yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye,  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cjmthia's  brow iii.  $. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there v.  3. 

And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale  At  what  it  did  so  freely  ? Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale  I iii.  a. 

OA  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason Hamlet^  L  4. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  oneffectual  fire i  5. 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other H.  i. 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  ol  thought iiL  i. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclip^s  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha't     ,    .    .    .   Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Palb-fackd.— It  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon  1  Hen.  IV.  I  3. 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom  roan,  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i. 

Palbnbss. — Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence Mer.  0/ Venice,  ui.  2. 

Palfry.  —  In  Cheapside  shall  my  palfi^  go  to  grass 2  Henty  VI.  iv.  2. 

Palisadobs.— Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapeu,  Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  of  culverin    1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Pall. —Come,  thick  night,  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell MacbetkyX.  s. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well.  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall Hamlet^  v.  a. 

Palutts.  —  Liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs.  Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee  .    .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Palliambnt.— This  pall iament  of  white  and  spotless  hue Titus  Andron.\.  \. 

Palm.— -Still  virginalling  Upon  his  palm  !     How  now,  you  wanton  calf!    .    .     .     Winter^  s  TaU^  i.  a. 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm,  Unswear  faith  sworn King  John,  iii.  i. 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  Troi.  &*  Cress,  i.  1. 

What  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty  Gives  us  more  p>alm  in  beauty  than  we  have iii.  i. 

Hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch,  And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss  Rom.  and  Jtd.  i.  5. 
You  shall  see  him  a  palm  in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 
Should  So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.  And  bear  the  palm  alone  .     .     .       Julius  Casar^  L  2. 

I  an  itching  palm  I iv.  3. 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .    .  Hamlet^  i.  3. 

As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish v.  2. 

There 's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else Ant.  and  Clea.  \.  2, 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear i.  2. 

Palmer. — Hands  that  pilgrims*  hands  do  touch.  And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss  Rom.6r*Jul.  i.  5. 
Palmy- — In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
Palpable. — ^This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Why,  who 's  so  gross.  That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device  ? Rickard  III.  \\\.  6. 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  As  this  which  now  I  draw Macbeth,  il  1. 

A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit Hamlet,  v.  a. 

'T  is  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking Othello,  i.  2. 

Palsied. — And  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld Meas.for  Meas.vX.  t. 

Paltbr.  —  Have  spoke  the  word.  And  will  not  palter Julius  CeesoTt  ii.  1. 
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Paltkr.  — Send  humble  treaties,  dodge  And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  1 1. 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  That  paher  with  us  in  a  double  sense    Afacbetk^  v.  8. 

Paly.  —  And  through  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  With  twenty  thousand  kisses     ....     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes,  thy  eyes'  windows  fall    Rom.  6f  Jni.  iv.  1, 

Pamper.  —  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse.  And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations   .       Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Pampered. — Or  those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality  .     .    .    .    Much  Ado/w.  i. 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Pamphlets.  —  With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised \  Henry  VI.  '\\\.  1. 

Pancake.  —  That  swore  by  his  honour  they  were  good  pancakes As  You  Like  Ii^\.  ^. 

The  pancakes  were  naught  and  the  mustard  was  good i.  2. 

As  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day A II  ^s  Well,  W.  2. 

Panders.  — Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn,  And  reason  panders  will  .  .  .  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
Panel. — One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel  and,  like  green  timber,  warp  .  As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  3. 
Pang.  —  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths Merry  JVit>es,  iii.  5. 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies    ....     Mens. /or  Meas.  iiu  1. 

And  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him Tivel/th  Nigktt  i.  5. 

I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death  Right  in  thine  eye King  John,  v.  4. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin! i.  Henry  VI.  \\\.  '^. 

In  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried,  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far    .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Here  's  the  pang  that  pinches Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Her  sufferance  made  Almost  each  pang  a  death v.  1 . 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay,  The  insolence  of  office Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Pitying  The  pangs  af  barred  affections Cymbeline^  i.  1 . 

A  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears i.  1. 

Panged.  —  How  thy  memory  Will  then  be  panged  by  me iii.  4. 

Panging.  —  'T  is  a  sufferance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Pansibs.— There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts Hamlet^'w.  ^. 

Pant.  —  Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels Twelfth  Nighty  \\\.  ^, 

I  pant  for  life :  some  good  I  mean  to  do.  Despite  of  mine  own  nature King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Pantaloon.  —The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon      .     As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

That  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon Tarn.  0/ the  ShreWy  \\\.  i. 

Pantinglv.  —  Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  •  father'  Pantingly  forth  .  .  King  Lear^  iv.  3. 
Pantler.  —  Would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  a'  would  ha*  chipped  bread  well .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pantler  and  bread-chipper  and  I  know  not  what it.  4. 

Pap.  — Thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap  .  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Paper.  —  He 's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger    ....      Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ?  .     .     .     Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were  ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  a. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper v.  2. 

Whiter  than  the  paper  it  >i\Tit  on  Is  the  fair  hand  that  wTit Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  4. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper iii.  a. 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend,  And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound iii.  a. 

What  presence  must  not  know,  From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show  .    .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures,  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men      .     .   2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

I  fear  me  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly Timon  0/ Athens^x.  3. 

O  damned  paper  I  Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee! Cymbelineyxn.  ^. 

Paper-mill. — Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 
Parable.  — Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  5. 
Paradise.  —  So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Makes  this  place  Paradise   .     .     .    Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Is  a  paradise  To  what  we  fear  of  death Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.  ». 

Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Paradise Com.  of  Err  or Sy  iv.  3, 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? Lovers  L.  Lost^vt.  %, 

You  would  for  paradi'tc  break  faith  and  troth iv.  3. 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house  And  angels  officed  all .4i7'*  WVi7,  iii.  a. 

Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise.  To  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits Henry  V.\.  % 

If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say Romeo  and  Jnliet^  ii.  4. 
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Paradise.— Didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend  In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  Rom.  ^  Jul.  iiL  3. 
Paradox.  —  This  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof  ....    Hatnitt^  iii.  i. 

0  paradox !  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night  L.  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair       Tinton  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

Paradoxes.  —  What  is  or  is  not  serves  As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes   Trot.  &*  Cress,  i.  3. 

These  are  old  fond  paradoxes  to  make  fools  laugh  i*  the  alehouse OthtUoy  it.  i. 

Paragon.— Is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint?  —  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals ! Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

A  maid  l*hat  paragons  description  and  wild  fame Othello^  ii.  i. 

By  Jupiter,  an  angel!  or,  if  not,  An  earthly  paragon  ! CymbeliHty  \\\.  b. 

Paragoned.  —  The  primest  creature  That 's  paragoned  o'  the  world  ....  Henry  VIII,  ii.  4, 
Parallki^  —  For  the  liberal  arts  Without  a  parallel Tempest^  i.  a. 

Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  Did  lack  a  parallel All's  IVellyW.  y 

As  near  as  the  extremesl  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife    .      Trot,  attd  Cress,  i.  3. 

Whom  we  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel ii.  2. 

'T  was  a  rough  x\\%\\i.  —  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel  A  fellow  to  it    .    .    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

In  Britain  where  was  he  That  could  stand  up  his  parallel  ? Cymbeliney  v.  4. 

Paramour. —  He  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. — You  must  say  *  paragon  *  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  a. 
Parasite.  —  He  is  a  flatterer,  A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death Richard II.  ii.  a. 

When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk Coriolanus,  i.  9.  . 

Parcei^  —  It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

His  industry  is  up-stairsand  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

That  swollen  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack ii.  4. 

1  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow iii.  a. 

I  sent  your  grace  The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief 2  Henry  IV.  xw.  z. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard,  But  not  intentively OthtUo,  i.  3. 

Parcel-gilt.  —Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Parcelled.  —  Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

Parch.  —  Better  parch  in  Afric  sun  Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes  Troi.  &*  Cress,  i.  3. 
Parchsient.  —  If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink      Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  1. 

Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchmeBt  bears  not  one Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen  Upon  a  parchment King^  John,  v.  7. 

That  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man iv.  2. 

Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins .^  —  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too  .  .  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Pard.  —  More  pinch-spotted  make  them  ITian  pard  or  cat  o'  mounuin Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Then  a  soldier  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard As  Yon  L the  It,  W.  7. 

Pardon.— Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so:  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe  Meas./orMeas.  ii.  i. 

You  might  pardon  him.  And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy ii.  a. 

ignomy  in  ransom  and  free  pardon  Are  of  two  houses it.  4, 

For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man,  Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself    King  John,  iii.  1. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  if  not,  I,  pleased  Not  to  be  pardoned Richard  II.  it  1. 

If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray.  More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may v.  3. 

Do  not  say,  '  stand  up ' ;  Say  *  pardon  '  first,  and  afterwards  *  stand  up ' v.  3. 

If  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, '  Pardon  '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech      .      v.  3. 

I  never  longed  to  hear  a  word  till  now ;  Say  '  pardon,'  king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how    ...      v.  3. 

The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet;  No  word  like  '  pardon  '  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet  v.  3. 

Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? v.  3. 

Speak  '  pardon  '  as  't  is  current  in  our  land ;  The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand     .      v.  3. 

I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me v.  3. 

Twice  saying  *  pardon '  doth  not  pardon  twain,  But  makes  one  pardon  strong v.  3. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg Hamlet,  \\\.  ^. 

When  good  will  is  showed,  though  't  come  too  short.  The  actor  may  plead  pardon  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  $. 
Parix}NED.— To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall,  Or  pardoned  being  down     .    .    .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence  ? iii.  3. 
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Parbd.  —  But  pared  my  present  havings,  to  bestow  My  bounties  upon  you    .    .    Henry  VI 11.  iii.  a. 

Thou  hast  pared  thy  Mvit  o*  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle King  Lear^  i  4. 

Parent.  —  Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child! Tarn.  0/ the  Shrrut^vt.^ 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name  ;  No  note  upon  my  parents  .     .  AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

Comfort,  joy,  m  this  most  gracious  lady,  Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy  Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Obey  thy  parents  ;  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Time  's  the  kmg  of  men,  He  's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave Pericles,  \\.  3. 

Parentage. —  He  asked  me  of  what  parentage  I  was  ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  v4f  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

What  is  your  parentage  ?  —  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well  ....  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
Parings. — The  very  parings  of  our  nails  Shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead    .      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  1, 

Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail,  A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood    Com.  0/  Error Sy  iv.  3. 

Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  Stands  on  a  tickle  point 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Parish.  —  The  *  why '  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church As  You  Like  It^  ii-  7. 

Till  they  've  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Parish-top.  —  Till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top Twelfth  Night,  \.  3. 

Paritors.  —  Sole  imperator  and  great  general  Of  trotting  'paritora  ....      Levis  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Park.  —  Over  park,  over  pale,  Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1 

Parle.  —  The  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  r. 

When,  in  an  angry  parle,  He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Parley.  —  Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rale  Than  a  command  to  parley i.  3. 

What  an  eye  she  has  1  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation Othello,  ii.y. 

Parliament.  —  I  Ml  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  do«-n  of  men  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

Burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Parlour.  —  You  are  pictures  out  of  doors,  Bells  in  your  parlours Othello,  ii.  i. 

Parlous.  —  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd As  Von  Like  It,  \\\.  2. 

A  parlous  boy :  go  to,  you  are  loo  shrewd Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Parmacbti.—  The  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  Was  i^armaceli  for  an  inward  bruise  1  Henry  IV.  \  3. 
Parrot.  —Or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  ihe  parrot, '  beware  the  rope's  end  '     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes  And  laugh  like  parrots     .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  \. 

And  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots iii.  5. 

More  cIamorou<(  than  a  parrot  against  rain,  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape  .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words  than  a  parrot  .     : i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot  1 .    .    .     .2  Henry  IV.\\.  ^. 

Parrot-tfacher.  — Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher Much  Ado,  \.  \. 

Parsley.  —  She  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit  ....  Tam  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Parson. — Comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail.  Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a*  lies  asleep  Rom.  6^  JuL  i.  4. 
Part.  —Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms  .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  a. 

That,  undividable,  incorporate,  Am  better  than  thy  dear  selPs  better  part    .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part iii-  (• 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  selfs  better  part iii.  a. 

You  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it Much  Ad«,'L  i. 

Tell  me  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  ? ▼.  a. 

For  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me? ▼■  a. 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed  ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms   Love's  L.  Lost,  it  1 . 

An  outward  part.  We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart iv.  i. 

He  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts iv.  a. 

Contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart.  And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part  ....      v.  a. 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms  All  causes  to  the  purpose v.  a. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  a. 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would  Be  with  my  hopes  abroad Mer.  of  Venice,  u  1. 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  And  mine  a  sad  one i-  ■• 

He  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts i<  >• 

Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults    ....      ti.  a. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts    ....     iii.  2. 

Full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  His  acts  being  seven  ages ii.  7- 

And  so  be  plays  his  part "•  7- 
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Part.  —  Were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy At  You  Like  H^t^  t. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts  By  heavenly  synod  was  devised iiL  a. 

As  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour iiL  3. 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part :  You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart v.  4. 

Sure,  that  part  Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  performed    ....      Tarn,  ofth*  Shrew^  Indue  i. 

Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part,  And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart il  i. 

Our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts  Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts v.  2. 

Thy  father's  moral  parts  Mayst  thou  inherit  tool Ail's  1V*ll,\.  2, 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly ii.  i. 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ, shrill  and  sound,  And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part  Twei/th  Nighty  i.  4. 

I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that  question  's  out  of  my  part i.  5. 

The  ports  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her,  Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  ...      ii.  4. 

Though  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  aired  abroad JViMter's  TaU^yi.  a. 

So  turtles  pair,That  never  mean  to  part iv.  4. 

Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts  And  finds  them  perfect King  Jokn^  I  i. 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she ii.  i. 

Arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions iii.  i. 

Upon  which  belter  part  our  prayers  come  in,  If  thou  vouchsafe  them iii.  1. 

My  reasonable  part  produces  rea.son  How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes iii.  4. 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts,  StufiFs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form   ...     iii.  4. 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts.  Leaves  them  invisible  •    •     • ▼•  ?• 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again     .    Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

Hand  to  hand.  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour i  Henry  IV,  I  3. 

But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I  Ml  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair iii.  1. 

Leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides iii.  i. 

What!  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out t  Henry  IV.'u  z. 

Every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity i.  a. 

Marr)',  the  immorul  part  needs  a  physician ii.  a. 

Sherris  warms  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme iv.  3. 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man,  And  make  imaginary  puissance     ....  Henry  V.  i.  Pro!. 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric i.  i. 

H  e  seems  indifferent.  Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part i.  i. 

What  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  And  least  proportion  of  humanity    .    .    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

I  will  not  be  slack  To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant a  Henry  VI.  i.  a« 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  Hot  coals  of  vengeance v.  a. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts t.  a. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size  ;  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part     .    .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world.  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem v.  5. 

I  can  see  his  pride  Peep  through  each  part  of  him Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

That  dye  is  on  me  Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black i.  i. 

You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you,  Have  too  a  woman's  heart ii.  3. 

Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  housewife •    .    .     iii.  i. 

A  time  To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which  I  bear  i'  the  sute iii.  a. 

All  thy  best  parts  bound  together.  Weighed  not  a  hair  of  his iiL  a. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace     .    .     iv.  a. 

From  all  parts  they  are  coming,  As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here! v.  4. 

Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  famed Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3- 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts ii.  3- 

What  music  is  this?    I  do  but  partly  know,  sir :  it  is  music  in  parts iiL  i. 

Vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one     .    .     iiL  a. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person iv.  4. 

1  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables CorioianuSfW.  %. 

It  is  a  part  That  I  shall  blush  in  acting ii.  a. 

Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other  Insult  without  all  reason iiL  i. 

We  do  here  pronounce,  Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power  We  were  elected  theirs      iii.  1. 

You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part  which  never  I  shall  discharge  to  the  life iii.  a. 

To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part  Thou  hast  not  done  before iiL  a. 
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Part.  —  Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  have  forgot  ray  part,  and  I  am  out Corioianus^  v.  3. 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part  Belonging  to  a  man Romeo  and  Juliety  ii.  2. 

Being  smell,  with  ihat  part  cheers  each  part ;  Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart     .       ii.  3. 

Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part  about  me  quivers ii.  4. 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts.  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity iii.  j. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me,  It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee iii.  3. 

Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death.  But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life      .      iv.  5. 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capcl's  monument,  And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives v.  i. 

Not  one  word  more :  Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor      .     .     .       Timon  0/  AihenSj  iv.  2. 

I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part  Of  that  quick  spirit Jidius  Ctesar^  \,  2.. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips i.  2. 

For  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me i.  2. 

Wa3  never  called  to  bear  my  part,  Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art Macbtik^  iii.  5. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so,  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  roan !  .     .    .    .      v.  8< 

So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it Hamlett'x.  i. 

I  hold  it  iit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part :  You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you  .      i.  5. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part,  Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray i.  5, 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ii.  2. 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise  ...     iii.  2. 

Go  not  till  I  set  yoa  up  a  glass  Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you iit  4. 

O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it.  And  livie  the  purer  with  the  other  half iii.  4. 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward     ...      iv.  4. 

Your  sum  of  parts  Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him iv.  7. 

My  train  are  men  of  ch()ice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know     .    King  Lear^  \.  4. 

My  snuflf  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should  Bum  itself  out     . iv.  6. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes v.  3. 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial Othello^  ii.  3. 

And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation  That  chamberers  have iii.  3. 

None  our  parts  so  poor.  But  was  a  race  of  heaven Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  3. 

We  '11  feast  each  other  ere  we  part ;  and  let 's  Draw  lots  who  shall  begin ii.  6. 

I  will  go  seek  Some  ditch  wherein  to  die  ;  the  foul'st  best  fits  My  latter  part  of  life  ....      iv.  6. 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part,  The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch v.  2. 

Could  1  find  out  The  woman's  part  in  me  t Cymbtline^  ii.  5. 

Partake.  —  You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say Richard  IJI.  i.  i . 

Partaker.— Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness  When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  L  i. 

Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal,  Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain?  ...  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 
Parted.— Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted.  But  yet  an  union  in  partition  M.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Methinks  I  see  the»e  things  with  parted  eye.  When  every  thing  seems  double rv.  1, 

The  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers v.  i. 

Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath Mtr.  0/  Venice^  iii.  a. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin  Leaped  from  his  eyes Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  had  thotjght  They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em.  At  least,  good  manners    ...      v.  2. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score :  And  so,  God  be  with  him !  .  .  .  .  Macbeth^  v.  8. 
Participation.  —Thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege  With  vile  participation       1  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

So  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society 2  Henry  IV.  yr.  i. 

Particub.  — Every  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to  my  ^-ill Twelfth  N'ight,  i.  5. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle  Of  any  promise ynlius  Casar^W.  t» 

Particular.  —  'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star    .     .    .     Aii^s  IVell,  i.  i. 

I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the  inter'gatories iv.  3. 

To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism     As  Y'ou  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

Each  your  doing,  So  singular  in  each  particular Winiet's  To/p,  iv.  4. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy,  And  leave  me  out  on  *t .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Although  particular,  shall  {jive  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  .       Troi.  and  Cress.  L  3. 

Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular;  'T  were  better  she  were  kissed  in  general iv*  5* 

He  's  to  make  his  requests  by  particulars Corio/anust  ii.  3. 

Who  loved  him  In  a  most  dear  particular     .' v.  1. 

The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular  prosperity ! ▼.  a. 
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Particulak.  —  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know  All  the  ptirticulare  of  vice    .    .  MacMA,  vr.  3. 

Ay,  madam,  it  is  common.  — If  it  be,  Why  seems  it  to  particular  with  thee?    .    .    .     I/amUi,ua, 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed i.  3. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men,  That  for  some  Tidous  mole  of  nature  in  them L  4. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine L  5. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know    .     JCingr  Ltar,  i.  4* 

For  my  particular  grief  Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature Ot/uUo^  i.  3. 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular AtU.  and  CUo,  iii.  13. 

Parties. —These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure i  Henry  jy.m.  \. 

For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued.  And  neither  party  loaer ^  Henry  IV.'w.i. 

And  though  it  be  allowed  in  meaner  parties— Yet  who  than  be  more  mean?  .  .  CymUlmt^  ii  3. 
Parting.  —  A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting      ....  Two  Gen.  qf  Verom^  ii.  3. 

I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body All^$  Well^xi.  x. 

And  so  by  chance  Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear Richard  II.  I  4< 

I  fear  thy  overthrow  More  than  my  body*s  parting  with  my  soul ! 3  Henry  VI.  iL  6. 

Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow.  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow    Romeo  a$td  ynliet^  ii.  a. 

Not  one  word  more :  Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor     ....  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  a. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  we  'U  smile  indeed ;  If  not,  *t  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made  /»/.  C*nar^  v.  i. 

Which  are  often  the  sadness  of  porting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth Cymbelitu^  v.  4. 

Partisan.  —  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  service  as  a  partisan  .  Ani.  and  Cieo.  ii.  7. 
Partition.— Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  anion  in  partition  M.  N.  Dream^m.*, 

Even  oar  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partitk>n    a  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Can  we  not  Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious  'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?  .  .  Cxmbeline^  i.  6. 
Partly.- *T  is  partly  my  own  fault :  Which  death  or  absence.soon  shall  remedy  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind      Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see,  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  thereof  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Partnbr.  —  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness  ....     Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Myself  and  other  noble  friends  Are  partners  in  the  business Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Partriiws.  — Then  there  's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper    Much  Ado^\\.  i. 

Finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest.  But  may  imagine  how  the  bh^  was  dead  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 
Party.  —  The  devil  take  one  party  and  his  dam  the  other ! Merry  fVives,  iv.  5.. 

Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride.  That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party?     .    .      As  You  Lihe  It,  ii.  7. 

Are  you  a  party  in  this  business?  —  In  some  sort,  sir Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear  Upon  my  party  1 King  jfohny  iii.  i. 

Upon  good  advice.  Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave Richard  II.  i.  3. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party  and  party Coriotanusy  ii.  1. 

This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  ....  King-  Lear^  iii.  5. 
Pash.  — Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  and  the  shoots  that  I  have,  To  be  full  fike  me  Winter's  TaU^  i.  a. 

If  I  goto  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I  Ml  pash  him  o'er  the  fiice Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Pass. —  *  Steal  by  line  and  level '  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate Tempest^'vt.  i. 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass  And  not  the  puni^mcnt  ....  Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  3. 

What  know  the  laws  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ? ii.  i. 

Being  at  that  pass.  You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of  an  ass  Com.  of  Errors^  iiu  1. 

They  may  pass  for  excellent  men Mid.  N.  Dream^T.  i. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  n»an Mer.  of  Venice^  V  2. 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass,  But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  hea\'en  .    .  i.  3. 

If  it  do  come  to  pass  That  any  man  turn  ass As  Vott  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh.  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass!     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

The  pilot^s  glass  Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass Aii*s  fVeii,  ii.  i. 

I  do  know  him  well,  and  common  speech  Gives  him  a  worthy  pass ii.  5. 

For  it  will  come  to  pass  That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass iv.  3. 

Prince  of  Wales,  And  his  comrades,  that  daffed  the  world  aside.  And  bid  it  pass  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,  Butstillrememberwhat  the  Lord  hath  done  2  Henry  l^/.ii.i. 

Disturb  him  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably , iii.  3. 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass Richard  III.  i.  a. 

For  curses  never  pass  The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  thero  mtbeair i.3. 
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Pass.  ~  Ptn  by  and  curee  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait  .    .    .  Tmwn  o/AtJunsy  v.  4. 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind.  Which  I  respect  not yMlmt  Ctesar^  vr,  3. 

And  then,  you  know,  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was Hamltt^  iL  2. 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  poinu  Of  mighty  opposites t.  a. 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  Kfe  Without  the  form  of  justice King  Ltar,  Hi.  7. 

Passage. — By  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in  Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day  Com.o/Err.  tii.  r. 

A  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands  The  passages  of  alleys iv.  a. 

I  Ml  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness iiL  a. 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope.  And  give  you  entrance     ....    Kittg  JokH^  it  1. 

Through  the  fadse  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest Richard  II,  L  i. 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  as  foil i.  3. 

Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood  To  foreign  passages? L  3. 

To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  ooddent iii.  3. 

This  stream  through  muddy  passages  Hath  held  his  current  and  defiled  himself v.  3. 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world v.  5. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years  Might  but  redeem  the  passive  of  your  age!     i  Henry  VI,  iu  5. 

Boiling  choler  chokes  The  hollow  psusage  of  my  poisoned  voice t.  4. 

That  thy  brasen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul  1  3  Hen.  VI.  u.  3. 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  cA  this  action  Rode  on  h»  tide  .    .    .     TreL  and  Cress,  iL  3. 

Like  vakMir's  minion  carved  out  his  passage MacietA,  i.  a. 

Make  thick  my  blood ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse i.  5. 

Take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage .    .    Hamiet^  iii.  3. 

In  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it iv.  7. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  A  strain  of  rareness Cymbeline^'m.  ^ 

Passed. — O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreims  \  Richard  I J  I.  i.  4. 

I  have  passed  My  word  and  promise ^    .     Titus  Andron.  \.  x. 

The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  That  I  have  passed Othello,  i.  3. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,  And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them i.  3. 

Passenger.— That  you  do  no  outrages  On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iv.  u 

My  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law,  Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase  ....      v.  4. 

B<^iles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengere  1  Henry  VI.  iJL  r. 
Passes.  —  Like  power  divine,  Hath  looked  upon  my  passes Meas./or  Meat.  v.  1, 

She  passes  praise;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot L<fv^s  L.  Lost^xy.  \„ 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain  As  passes  colouring fVinter's  Ta/e^  ii.  a. 

But  it  must  be  as  it  may ;  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

Passeth,  —  But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show Hamlet^  i.  a. 

He  knits  his  brow  and  shows  an  angry  eye  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee  2  Hen.  VI.  tii.  r. 
Passing.  —  You  apprehend  passing  ill rewdly Mnch  A  da^  \\.  %. 

*T  is  a  passing  shame  That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am.  Should  censure  thus  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  a. 

Is  she  not  passing  fair?  —  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is iv.  4. 

The  jury.passingon  the  prisoner's  life,May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have,a  thief  or  two  Mess,  for  Meas,  ii.  i. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  bkr  Playing  in  the  waaton  air Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

I  will  be  bitter  wHh  him  and  passhag  short As  You  Lihe  Ity  iii.  5. 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent.  If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  L 

You  are  passing  wekx>me.  And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves iL  i. 

I  find  you  passing  gentle.    *T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen iL  i. 

Thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech iL  r . 

Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise iiL  a. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  p:issing  empty fv.  t. 

A  cherry  fip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue Richard  III.  \,  t. 

Show  roe  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair,  What  doth  her  beauty  serve  ?      .    .  Romeo  and  fmliet^  L  1. 

AH  that  Hves  must  die.  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity Hamlet^  L  a. 

One  fiiir  daughter,  and  no  more,  The  which  he  loved  passing  well iL  a. 

She  sm-ore,  in  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,  *T  was  pitiful Othello^  L  3. 

Passion.  —  Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  imge .     Com,  of  Errors,  v.  r. 

If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise Much  Adm^X.  u 
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Passion.  —  Nertr  counterfeit  of  paaston  came  so  near  the  life  of  paseion  ....    Muck  Ado^  iu  3. 

It  did  move  him  to  passion Lewi's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  3. 

More  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed v.  i. 

I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused,  So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable   .  Mtr.  0/  Venicty  ii.  8. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ? iii.  i. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air,  As  doubtful  thoughts! iii.  a. 

For  affection,  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  .    .    .    .     iv.  1. 

What  passion  hangs  these  weighu  upon  my  tongue? As  Ypm  Like  It,  i.  a. 

For  every  passion  something  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing iii.  2. 

There  is  too  great  testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest iv.  3. 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy,  All  made  of  passion  and  all  made  of  wishes v.  3. 

Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth AU*s  IVell,  i.  3. 

Invention  is  ashamed.  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion i.  3. 

For  your  passions  Have  to  the  full  appeached L  3. 

The  cunning  of  her  passion  Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger Twei/tk  Nigkt,  iL  2. 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much,  More  than  light  airs ii.  4. 

There  is  no  woman's  sides  Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion ii.  4. 

Maugre  all  thy  pride.  Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide iii.  i. 

Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly.  That  he  believes  himself iii.  4. 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway  In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent iv.  i. 

A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them Wittier' s  Tale,  v.  2. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment,  A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes  .  .  Kittg  Jokn^  iii.  3. 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ;  And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy      .    .     iii.  4. 

His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break iv.  a. 

Forgive  the  comment  that  ray  passion  made  Upon  thy  feature iv.  a. 

I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein i  Henry  IF.  ii.  4, 

Not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also ii.  4. 

Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature.  In  passion  shook iii.  1. 

The  which,  if  you  give  o'er  To  stonny  passion,  must  perforce  decay z  Henry  IV.  \.  x. 

Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground,  Confound  themselves  with  working    ....     iv.  4. 

Spare  in  diet.  Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  or  anger Henry  V.  iL  2. 

Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed t  Henry  Vl.y.  2. 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  .\nd  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  4. 

O,  contain  yourself ;  Your  passion  draws  ears  hither Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ?  Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them  Tit.  A  nd.  iii.  i. 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity 's  in  youth  ....    Timon  0/  Atkens,  i.  i. 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  He  did  behave  his  anger iii.  5. 

Vexed  I  am  Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference yulius  Ccesar,  i.  a. 

This  noble  passion.  Child  of  integrity Macbetk,  iv.  3. 

As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  That  does  afflict  our  natures Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven.  And  passion  in  the  gods ii.  2. 

What  would  he  do.  Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion  That  I  have? ii.  2. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion iii.  2. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  penwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters  .  iii.  2. 
Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose.  The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose  .  .  .  iii.  a. 
Lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by  The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command    ...     iii.  4. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  passion v.  2. 

For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion  Must  be  content  to  think  you  old  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
She  was  a  queen  Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel-like.  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her     ...     iv.  3. 

*Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief.  Burst  smilingly v.  3. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  coUied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way Otktllc,  ii.  3. 

Close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  lliat  passion  cannot  rule iiL  3. 

I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion  :  I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you iii.  3. 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruction  ...  iv.  i. 
Whilst  you  were  here  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief —  A  passion  most  unsuitiug  such  a  man  .     iv.  i. 
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Passion.  -—  Is  this  the  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ? Othello^  iv.  i. 

Why  gnaw  you  so  yournether  lip?    Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame    ....      v.  a. 

Whose  every  passion  fully  strives  To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  .    .    Ani.  and  CUo.  I  i. 

Her  passions  are  made  of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love La. 

Your  speech  is  passion :  But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up ii.  3. 

See  how  belief  may  sufiEer  by  foul  show  I  This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe  PericUst  iv.  4. 
Passionatb.  —Warble,  child;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing  .  .  .  Lcv4?s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 
Passy.— Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy  measures  panyn :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
Past.  —  And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act  Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue    .    .     Tempest,  ii,  i. 

Irreparable  is  the  ioss,  and  patience  Says  it  is  past  her  cure v.  i. 

That  such  a  one  and  such  a  one  were  past  cur^  of  the  thing  you  wot  of    .    .      Meas./ar  Meas.  iL  i. 

Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come iv.  x 

That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death.  Than  that  which  lives  to  fear v.  i. 

O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block  I Much  Ado,\\.  x. 

It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought iL  3. 

For  past  cure  is  still  past  care Lovers  L.  Lest,  v.  a. 

My  an  is  not  past  power  nor  you  past  cure .    AWs  }yell,\u  i. 

They  say  miracles  are  past ii.  3. 

And  if  it  end  so  meet  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet ▼.  3. 

Hesotroublesroe,*T  is  past  enduring IVinter's  Tale,iL  i. 

What 's  gone  and  what 's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief iiL  a. 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care Richard  TJ.  ii.  3. 

Nay,  that  *s  past  praying  for :  I  have  peppered  two  of  them x  Henry  /K  iL  4. 

Though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you     ....  a  Henry  JV.u  2. 

0  thoughts  of  men  accursed  i    Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst L  3. 

What's  past  and  what's  to  come  she  can  descry \  Henry  VLx.  ^ 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam ;  that  is  past Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watching Troi.  and  Cress,  L  a. 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made iii.  3. 

Praise  new-born  gawds.  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past iii.  3. 

What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  is  strewed  with  husks  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion    ...     iv.  5. 
The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again     .    .    .   Corioianusy  iv.  3. 

Overcome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking.  Self-loving iv.  6. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw  . v.  a. 

For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days Romeo  and  JnUety  i.  5. 

Though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yet  they  are  past  compare u.  5. 

But  that  a  joy  past  )oy  calls  out  on  me,  It  were  a  grief, so  brief  to  part  with  thee iiL  3. 

Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  ! hr.  i. 

1  already  know  thy  grief;  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits iv.  i. 

His  days  and  times  are  past Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  i. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven ;  Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come     ....    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Had  he  been  where  he  thought,  By  this, had  thought  been  past King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

And  more,  much  more ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out :  'T  is  past,  and  so  am  I v.  3. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst  .    ......       Othello,  us. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on      .    .    .    .  L  3. 

Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier ii.  3. 

Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  a. 

Our  slippery  people,  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past  ...La. 

But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such.  It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming v.  a. 

Past  grace ?  obedience?—  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace      .    .    .  CymSeline,  i.  1. 

Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain iv.  a. 

Of  what 's  past,  is,  and  to  come v.  4. 

Past-curr. — To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady.  To  empirics All*sWell,\\.  t. 

Paste. — I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust  And  with  your  blood  and  it  I  *11  make  a  paste    Tit.  And.  v.  a. 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones  Richard//,  iii.  a. 
Pastimb. — Whose  pastime  Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms Tempest,  "v,  i. 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream,  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step  7\oo  Gen.  o/Ver.  ii.  7. 
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Pastimb. — We  will  with  some  strange  posdme  soUce  them /.mv*/ iL.  £.«i/,  iv.  3. 

We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant  game v.  a. 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,  If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty  Tarn,  tf  the  Skrtw^  Indue  t. 

His  good  melancholy  oft  began.  On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime  .    .    .    .    AU*s  IVeli^  i.  a. 

Till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him        Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Did  you  assay  him  To  any  pastime  ? HamUt^xu.  1. 

Makert  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? King  Lear,  it.  4. 

Pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historicaWpastoral,  tragical-historical Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Pastors.  —  Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  .  .  .  i.  3. 
Pasture.  —  Here  's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons     .     .    .    Two  Gen.  ef  Verona,  i.  i. 

Good  pasture  makes  fax  sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  AsY.L,  Ity  iii.  a. 

They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

Show  us  here  The  mettle  of  your  pasture iiL  i. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rolher*8  side*,  The  want  that  makes  him  lean  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Like  the  sug,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browseif  st  Ant.andCUo.  i.  4. 
Pat.  —  You  shall  see,it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you Mid.  N.  Dream,  s.  i. 

Nor  could  Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late Henry  VI II.  ii.  3. 

Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying ;  And  now  I  '11  do  *t Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

And  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy King  Lear,  i.  a. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle-wasters    ....     Much  Ado,  y.\. 

So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school Love*s  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder :  Snail-slow  in  profit  ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven a  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

We  go  to  gain  a  liule  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name  .    .    .    Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe.  Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !  v.  i. 
Patched.  —  Man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had  M.  H.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Any  thing  that 's  mended  is  but  patched Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ;  And  sin  that  amends  is  but  fetched  with  virtue    i.  5. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious,  Patched  with  foul  moles King  John,  iii.  i. 

Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault  Than  dicl  the  £iult  before  )t  was  so  patched iv.  a. 

This  must  be  patched  With  cloth  of  any  colour Coriolanus,\\\.  \. 

But  You  patched  up  your  excuses Ant.  and  Cleo.xx,^. 

Patchbrv.  —  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery!      .     .      Troi,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

You  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dissemble,  Know  his  gross  patchery Timan  of  Athens^v.  i. 

Patches.  —  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals.  That  work  for  bread     .    .    Mid  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach  Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault  ....  King  John,  iv.  a. 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Pate.  — '  Steal  by  line  and  level  *  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate Tempest,  iv.  i. 

There  i«  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  merrily  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

She  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate Com.  of  Errors,  i.  a. 

I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate i.  a.  . 

Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  Ml  break  your  knave's  pate iii.  i. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs Love's  L.  Lost,\.\. 

Was  this  taken  By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine? Wintet's  Tale,  \.  a. 

That  sly  devil.  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith King  7ohn,  ii.  i. 

An  't  were  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

A  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curied  pate  will  grow  bald Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate,  That  many  have  theirgiddy  brains  knocked  out  i  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i. 

The  learned  pate  Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique Timan  of  Athens,  w.  i. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches Hamlet,  v.  i. 

To  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt v.  1. 

Indeed  my  invention  Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize Othello,  ii.  i. 

Patent.  —  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

By  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness     .  All*s  Well,  iv.  5. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend Othello,  iv.  i. 

Patbrnai^— Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care,  Propinquity  and  property  of  blood  King  Lear,  i.  i. 
Path.  —  Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub,  Out  of  the  path    .    .    .  Kistg  Johsi,  iii.  4. 
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Path.  — Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  sbaltne^er  return Richard  I  I  I.  \.  %, 

If  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on,  Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough  To  hide  thee  Jul.  Cms,  n.  i. 

Himself  the  primrooe  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  ....  HamltU  i.  3. 
Pathetical.  —  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical  I  .    .    .  Low?s  L.  Lest,  i.  a. 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit  I iv.  i. 

The  most  pathetical  break-promise  and  the  most  hollow  lover At  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Pathway. —Thou  showest  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  lifie Richard  11,  \.  z. 

Patibncb.  —  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  patience  Says  it  is  past  her  cure      ....     Tempest^  v.  t. 

My  patience,  more  than  thy  desert;  Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  Two  Gen,  0/  Verona^  iiL  i. 

Love,  lend  roe  patience  to  forbear  awhile v.  4. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  kbg's  English      .    .    .     AUrty  Wives,  L  4. 

Is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience iii.  i. 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter.  In  your  close  patience Meas.for  Meas,  iv.  3. 

0  you  blessed  ministers  above.  Keep  me  in  patience  I v.  i. 

Give  me  the  scope  of  justice ;  My  patience  here  is  touched '    .    .    .      v.  i. 

No  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee,  With  urging  helpless  patience Ccm.  c/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

If  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft,  This  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left ii.  i. 

Have  patience  and  endure Much  Ado,  iv.  r. 

Bid  him  speak  of  patience ;  Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine ▼.  i. 

Bring  him  yet  to  me,  And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience v.  i. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow     ...      v.  i. 

1  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience ;  Yet  I  must  speak v.  i. 

I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat.  To  see  a  king  trangformed  to  a  gnat  I     ....     iv.  3. 

1  Ml  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long t.  a. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience.  Because  it  is  a  custoroaxy  cross    .    .    .     Mid,  N*  Dream,  L  1. 

Thou  drivest  me  past  the  bounds  Of  maiden's  patience iii.  a. 

Extort  A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport iii.  a. 

Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode Mer.  iff  Venice^  ii.  6. 

I  do  oppose  My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  armed  l^}  suffer iv.  i. 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience  Speak  to  the  people As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter  And  play  the  swaggerer iv.  3. 

Though  it  pass  your  patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums     .    .      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel,  And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  ....      ii.  i. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument.  Smiling  at  grief Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Take  your  patience  to  you.  And  1  Ml  say  nothing Winter^ s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast  As  to  be  hushed  and  nought  at  all  to  say  Richard  II.  i.  i. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  c(dd  cowardice  in  noble  breasts      .    .    .    .  i.  a. 

-     And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts  Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think   .      ii.  i. 

His  feice  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  ....      v.  a. 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it v.  5. 

For  accordingly  You  tread  upon  my  jntience i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience L  3. 

Enough  To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience , iii.  1. 

It  roust  be  as  it  may  :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

•    This  place  commands  my  patience.  Or  thou  shouldst  find  thuu  hast  dishonoured  me  1  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Sort  thy  heart  to  patience  :  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn   ...  2  Henry  VI.  iL  4. 

Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he 3  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with  words.  —  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune      ....      v.  5. 

Whether  I  will  or  no,  I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your  patience Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

And  sweetly  In  all  the  rest  showed  a  most  noble  patience ii.  t. 

Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower :  I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee iv.  a. 

There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences  A  guard  of  patience Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience Coriolantts,^  x. 

Set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience it  1. 

Meantime  forbear.  And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
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Patibncb.  —  What  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear yuHtis  Cmsar^  i.  2. 

Can  I  bear  that  with  patience,  And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? ii.  i. 

Do  you  find  Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature  That  you  can  let  this  go  ?    Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  Sprinkle  cool  patience HamkU  iii-  4< 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech v.  x. 

You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  1  need ! Kmg  Ltar^  ii.  4. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ;  I  will  say  nothing iii.  2. 

Where  is  the  patience  now,  That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? iiL  6. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest iv.  3. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes,  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes     .  Otkelh,,  L  3. 

He  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow  That,  to  pay  grief,  roust  of  poor  patience  borrow      .  i.  3. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago,  That  I  extend  my  manners ii.  i. 

Some  strange  indignity.  Which  patience  could  not  pass ii.  3> 

How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience !    What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ?  .    .      ii.  3. 

I  *11  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience iii>  3* 

I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul  A  drop  of  patience iv.  a. 

Turn  thy  complexion  there,  Patience,  thou  young  and  roee-^n^  cherubro fv.  a. 

With  patience  more  I1ian  savages  could  suffer Ani,  tmdCko.\,  ^ 

That  time,  —  O  limes !  —  I  laughed  him  out  of  patience ii.  5. 

Patience  is  sotti»h,  and  impatience  does  Become  a  dog  that 's  mad iv.  15. 

Have  I  hurt  him?— No, 'faith;  not  so  much  as  his  patience CymbtUm^x.i. 

Quite  besides  The  government  of  patience ! ii.  4. 

I  do  note  That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both.  Mingle  their  spurs  together  ....     iv.  a. 

Like  Patience  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiling  Extremity  out  of  act      ....    Pericles,  v.  1. 

So,  on  your  patience  evermore  attending.  New  joy  wait  on  you  I v.  3. 

Patient.  — 'T  is  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in  adversity Ccm.  0/ Errors,  iv.  4. 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream.  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step  Two  Gen,  0/  l^eroma,  ii.  7. 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look  With  an  aspect  more  favourable  .    .    .  IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art Richard  J  J.  ii.  i. 

I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient 3  Henry  IV,  i.  a. 

Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes ?    Ah,  wretched  man  I %  Henry  VI.  \.  x. 

He  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  death Henry  VIII.  iii  2. 

He  will  be  the  physician  that  should  be  the  parient Troi.  ouid  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Cholerl  Were  I  as  patient  as  the  nudnight  sleep.  By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mwd!  Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased  The  multitude yulius  Ceesar^  iii.  1. 

Therein  the  patient  Must  minister  to  himself.  — Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ....    Macbeth,  v.  3. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  .    .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace    ....      Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

If  you '11  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad;  That  cures  us  both ii.  3. 

Patiently.  —  I  '11  keep  my  oath.  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate  The  morning's  danger Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 

Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience Richard  III.  vi.  a- 

Patinbs.— Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  Mer.  0/  Venice,  v.  1. 
Patrician.  — Where  great  patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug,  I'  the  end  admire     .     Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

A  humorous  patrician,  and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine ii*  x. 

Patrimony. — Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him,  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony  Richard  II.  ii.  i . 
Patron.  —  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever  The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

The  five  best  senses  Acknowledge  thee  their  patron Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  2. 

Patronbss.  —  This  is  The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

Pattern.  —  He  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love As  You  Like  It,  w.  i. 

Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death,  And  nothing  come  in  partial       Meas./or  Meets,  ii.  i. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go iii.  a. 

Which  is  more  Than  history  can  pattern Winier^'s  Tale,  iii.  a. 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out  the  purity  of  his iv.  4, 

A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ;  A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant  Titus  Andron.  v.  3. 

I  wiU  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience  ;  I  will  say  nothing King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature Othello,  ▼.  3. 
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Paukcm«8.  —  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pate»,  and  dainty  biu  Make  rich  the  ribs    Lovt's  L.  Lett,  i.  i. 

FAUSE.  -  I  pray  you,  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two  Before  you  liazard   ....     Mer.  of  Venice,  m  a. 

A  night  IS  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  ouitters  of  this  consequence      Henry  V.  ii.  4, 

Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by  All  lime  of  pause Troi.  and  Cress  vt  i. 

Ifany,  speak;  for  him  have  I  oflFended.    1  pause  for  a  reply J^hu  Casar,'vi  2. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shaU  first  begin  .    .   HamUi\  iii.  t.' 

Being  done,  there  IS  no  pause Othello  v  a 

Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him  he  mocks  The  pauses  that  he  makes     \    \    \    \    \    Ani.  and  Cleo  v  x 

Pauser.  —  The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauscr,  reason    .     .  AfacMA^  ii  3 

Paw.  -  Thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  King^  John,  iii.'  i.* 

Pawn. -I  have  been  content,  sir,  you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn    .    .     Merry  Who^s.xx.  ^. 

I 'U  pawn  the  liiUe  blood  which  I  have  left  To  save  the  innocent     .     .   '.    .    .   tVinUr's  Tale  W  ^ 

To  he  like  pawns  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks j^/^  yokn,  v*  a 

Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn ^  HinrvIV  ii   t 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes  To  hopeless  restitution  .    ...**.*.".'*'   CorManus  xxxx 
pf^l!l^"*T'  -liT*^^  f  *"""  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure    .     Ant.  andClee.  i.'  4! 

Pawned.  - 1  raised  him,  and  I  pawned  Mine  honour  for  his  truth Coriolanm  v  6 

PAV.-ln  wme  shght  n»~«ure  it  will  pay,  If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  sUy  M.  N.  Dream,  iii'.  a.' 
Let  me  buy  your  fnend^r  help  thus  far.  Which  I  will  overpay  and  pay  again  .  .  Airs  IVell  xW.  7. 
Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay  .  .  .  .  !  Twelfth  Nirki  xxx  % 
He  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on  .  '  Hi' I 
And  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all  .  

«°^**!iT*'J^'~K**V^'''*L''!.■«^^~^    •     •         •         •  •     '^int^'s  TaleX\'. 

Be  pleased  then  To  pay  tl»t  duty  which  yo«  truly  owe  To  him  that  owes  it.    .    .    King  John,  xx.  u 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  mhwvenly  pay  A  glorious  angel Richard  II.  nx,  ^. 

Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

*Tis  not  due  yet;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day v!  i! 

His  corruption  being  ta*en  from  us,  We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all v.  a. 

Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay v.  4. 

I  will  pay  you  some  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely    ....      a  Henry  IV.  Epil. 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays Henry  V.vii. 

The  word  is 'Pitch  and  Pay':  Trust  none:  For  oaths  are  straws ii.  3. 

With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards z  Henry  VI.  xx.  i. 

If  I  should  pay  you  for*t  as  't  is  extolled,  It  would  undew  me  quite     .    .    .     Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Only  I  have  left  to  say.  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay Macbeth,  i.  4. 

The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe,  In  doing  it,  pays  itself i.  4. 

That  you  have  ta*en  these  tenders  for  true  pay.  Which  are  not  sterling Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Most  necessary  *t  is  that  we  forjtet  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt iii,  a. 

He  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow  That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow  Othello,  i.  3. 

Overbuys  me  Almost  the  sum  he  pays CymMine,  i.  1. 

I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay  and  yet  pay  still    .    .    .    .  i.  4. 

So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the  dish  pays  the  shot v.  4. 

Paying.  —  More  nor  less  to  others  paying  Than  by  self-offences  weighing     .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  't  is  a  double  labour \  Henry  IV.  xxx.  %. 

Payment.  —  Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due Levels  L.  Lost,  iv.  j. 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt Tarn,  o/the  Shrero,  v.  a. 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment  Might  have  been  mine  t  .  .  .  .  Macbeth^  i.  4. 
Peace,— If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present  Tempest^  i.  1. 

You  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace     ....    Merry  Wives,  if.  3. 

Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches iL  3. 

Doting  wizard,  peace !  I  am  not  mad Com.  0/ Errors,  vt,  ^ 

If  he  do  fear  God,  a' must  necessarily  keep  peace Much  Ado,  xx.  ■^. 

Treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

What  would  they,  say  they?  — Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation v.  a. 

I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement ! v.  2. 

I  wonder  what  it  bodes.  —  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life     Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace,  Or  seek  for  rule v.  a. 
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Pbacb.  —  My  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter TVnr^  Nighi^  I  5. 

I  will  make  your  peace  with  him  if  I  can iii.  4. 

A  most  base  and  vile<»Dcluded  peace King  Jokti^  it  x. 

The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war  Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace iii.  i. 

War  I  war  1  no  peace!  peace  is  to  me  a  war iii.  i. 

Deep-ewom  ffiith«  peace,  amity,  true  love iii.  i. 

The  fat  ribs  of  peace  Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon iiL  3. 

That,  like  a  lion  fostered  up  at  hand,  It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace v.  a. 

Turn  thy  face  in  peace ;  We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us v.  3. 

Peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  Richard  11.  i.  3. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce.  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild     ...      ii.  i. 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels iv.  1. 

Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal!  what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep! \  Henry  IV.W.  z. 

Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain ii.  4. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace iv.  a. 

Peace,  fellow,  peace;  stand  aside:  know  you  where  you  are? %  Henry  IV,  \\\.%. 

Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched iv.  i. 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored iv.  z. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence,  The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace  ...     iv.  i. 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ;  For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued  .....     iv.  a. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  z. 

Poor  and  mangled  Peace, Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births v.  a. 

Without  expense  at  all.  By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained      .    .    .    .   i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Whoshouldstudy  to  prefer  a  peace.  If  holy  churchmen  take  de%ht  in  broils? iiL  i. 

Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace? 2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be! iii.  3. 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will! v.  a. 

As  &mous  and  as  bold  in  war  As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer  .    .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  lime  of  peace,  Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time      .    .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 
'    Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul.  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God?     .    .     .    .  i.  4. 

In  peace  my  soul  sliall  part  to  heaven,  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth    ...      ii.  i. 

I  desire  To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace :  *T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity      ....      ii.  i. 

Sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ;  Good  angels  guard  thee  ! v.  3. 

I  feel  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  conscience  Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues iii.  a. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again.  His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace    .    .     iv.  a. 

Peace  be  with  him !  Patience,  be  near  me  still iv.  a. 

I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fool  will  not Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety,  Surety  secure ii.  a. 

All  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both  parties  knaves CorioiansUf  ii.  i. 

This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers iv.  $. 

Let  roe  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far  as  day  does  night iv.  5. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible iv.  5. 

What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace !     I  hate  the  word,  As  I  hate  hell ....  Romeo  and  ynliet^  \.  i. 

'T  is  not  hard,  I  think.  For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace La. 

Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace!    Thou  talk' st  of  nothing L  4. 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast !  Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest !    ii.  a. 

Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  stint  war,  make  each  Prescribe  to  other   Tinum  0/ Athens^  v.  4. 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night Julius  Cmsar^  ii.  a. 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace Macbetk,  iiL  i. 

Better  be  with  the  dead.  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace iii.  a. 

UjMxar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth iv.  3. 

I  *U  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace   ....      Hamlet^  i.  a. 

The  humorotis  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ii.  a. 

This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace.  That  inward  breaks iv.  4. 

Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear  And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities    ...      v.  a. 

I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,  To  keep  my  name  ungored v.  a. 
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Pbacb.  —  Wh«n  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  biddiag JCtMifr  Ltar^  \r.  &, 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peftoe Otktlh,  L  3. 

If  I  be  left  behind,  A  moth  of  peace i.  3- 

The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near :  Prove  this  a  prosperous  day Ant.  and  CUo.  ir.  6. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother  .  .  .  Cxmheline^  m.  6w 
Peacbablv.  —  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably Muck  Ado^t.  9, 

Disturb  htm  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably ^  Henry  VLVL  z- 

pBACB-MAKBR.  —  Your  If  i»  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  If   .    .    •     As  You  Like  It,  r.  4. 

For  blessed  are  the  peace  makers  00  earth a  Henry  VL  ii.  i. 

Peacock.  —  Fly  {H-ide,  says  the  peacock Com.  ^Errors,  iv.  3. 

Turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather Henry  V.  iv.  s. 

Triumph  for  a  while  And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

He  sulks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  —a  stride  and  a  stand Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Peak.  —  A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak.  Like  John-a<dreams Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Peal.— The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal  Macbeth^  iii.  a. 
Pear. —Till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear Merry  Wives, 'w.  s- 

Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily AWs  Well,  i.  1. 

'T  is  a  withered  pear :  it  was  formerly  better i.  z. 

O,  that  she  were  An  open  et  caetera,  thou  a  poperin  pear  I Romeo  and  Julut,  ii.  i. 

Pbari^  —  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ;  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ....     Tempest^  L  a. 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Two  Gen.  o/Ver.  it.  4. 

A  sea  of  melting  pearly  which  some  call  tears iii.  z. 

The  old  saying  is.  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  hdies*  eyes ▼.  a. 

Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine Lovis  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass Mid,  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

Go  seek  some  dewdrops  here  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear ii.  i. 

Dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds  Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls    ....     iv.  z. 

Dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster  .     As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  peari,  Valance  of  Venice  gold  .    Tawu  o/tke  Sknew,  iu  i. 

Why,  sir,  what  'cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? v.  i. 

Draws  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes ICing-  yoktt,  ii.  i. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl.  Inestimable  stones Rickard  III.  i.  4. 

Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  peari Troi,  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

She  is  a  pearl.  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships ii.  a. 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl Macbeth,  v.  8. 

What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence,  As  pearls  from  diamonds  drq;>ped  K.  Lear^  iv.  3. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  ail  his  tribe Othello,  v.  2. 

I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail  Rich  pearls  upon  thee Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  i. 

Peas.  —  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas Mid  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog i  Henry  IV.  \\.  t. 

Peasant.  —  You  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant As  You  Like  It,  u  %. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe .  .  .  HamUt,  v.  i. 
Peascod.  —  I  remember  the  wooing  oi  a  peascod  instead  of  her As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

As  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple    .    Twelfth  Nigki,  L  5. 

pBASBDtx)SSOM  I  Cobweb  I  Moth !  and  Mustardseed Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  %. 

Pebble.  —  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  .    .     Two  Gen.  qfVer.  ii.  3. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars Corioianus,  v.  3. 

The  murmuring  surge,  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Peck.  —  In  the  circumference  of  a  peck ;  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head Merry  Wives,  iit  5. 

About  the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck Lov^s  L.  Lost,\.  \. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please   ...      v.  a. 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at Othello,  t.  1. 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge Ant.  andCleo.\\\.  13. 

Peculiar.— Single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind  Hasnltt^kx.  3. 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty.  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  .  .  OtheUo,  \,  t. 
Pedant.— A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy ;  Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent  \  L.L.  Loot,  iiuz. 

But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is  The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony     .    .    Tam,  qftko  Shrew,  m.  1 
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Pedant.  —  A  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,  I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel  Tarn.  ofShrtw^  iv.  2. 

Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  a. 

Peoicrsb.  —  But  for  the  rest,  you  tell  a  pedigree  Of  threescore  and  two  years  .  3  Henry  Vl.  iii.  3. 
Pedlar.  —  He  is  wit's  pedlar,  and  reuils  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails     .    .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

By  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  cardmaker Tom.  of  the  ShreWj  Indue  a. 

Peep.  —  Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes  And  laugh  like  parrots  Mer.  of  Venicey  i.  z. 

I  can  see  his  pride  Peep  through  each  part  of  him Hemy  VUI.  i.  i. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  Uanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry,  '  Hold,  hold  t  *  .    .    .    .     Macbethy  i.  5. 

There  U  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  Hamletj  iv.  5. 
Peek.— So  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  '  Peer  out,  peer  out! '       .    .   Merry  IVives,  iv.  a. 

Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown Othello^  ii.  3. 

Peerless.  —  But  you,  O  you.  So  perfect  and  so  peerless Tempest^  iii.  i. 

The  most  peerless  piece  of  eartli,  I  think,  That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on    .    IViniet's  Tale^  v.  i. 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  worW  to  weet  We  sUnd  up  peerless Ant.  and  Cieo.  L  i. 

Peevish.  —  He  is  something  peevish  that  way :  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault .    .     Merry  IVives^  i.  4. 

I  cannot  speak  Any  begini^ing  to  this  peevish  odds OtheUo^  U.  3. 

Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies,  Throwing  restraint  upon  us iv.  3. 

Peevish-fond. —And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs Richard  III.  ve.  ^ 

Pegasus.— Turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,  And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemaiMhip  i  Hen.lV.  iv.  i. 

Pegs.  —  I  '11  set  dowb  the  pegs  that  make  this  music.  As  honest  as  I  aro Othello^  il  z. 

Pbise.— Strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap  Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 
Petzb.  —  'T  is  to  peize  the  time.  To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iiL  a. 
Pelf.  —  Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf;  I  pray  for  no  roan  but  myself  .  .  .  Timon  of  Athensy  i.  a. 
Pelican.  —  And  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican.  Repast  them  with  my  blood  .    .    Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Pblion.  — To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head  Of  bliie  Olympus v.  i. 

Pell-mell.— Let  us  to 't  pell-mell :  If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell     .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell  Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell  .    .     King  yohn^  ii.  i. 

Pelting.  —  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Pen.  —  Pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen MnchAdo^ui. 

That  draweth  from  ray  snow-white  pen  the  ebon^coloured  ink Love*s  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio i.  a. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs  ...     iv.  3. 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  M.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

I  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas A  U^ s  IVell^  nx.  (>. 

The  old  hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

In  a  semicircle  Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen Wint^s  Tale^  ii.  i. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen  Upon  a  parchment King  John^  v.  7. 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields Henry  V.  iL  3. 

With  rough  and  all-unable  pen.  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story Epil. 

More  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to TroL  and  Cteu.  iii.  3. 

Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain! Titus  Andron.  vt.  x. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens Othello^  ii.  i. 

Penalties.  —  Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  2. 

Penalty.  —  If  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face  Exact  the  penalty     .     .    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

I  crave  the  law.  The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  .    . iv.  i. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,  The  seasons' difference As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  i. 

Penance.  —  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  Love Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin MuchAdoyV.i. 

Make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue Tarn,  ti/ the  Shrew^  \.  i. 

Pencil.  —  They  were  besmeared  and  oversuined  With  slaughter's  pencil ....  King  John,  iii.  i. 

The  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  hb  nets Romeo  and  ynliett  \.  2. 

Pendent.  —  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world     .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

This  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle Macbeth,  i.  6. 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain Ant.  and  Cleo.  w.  i^. 

Pendulous.— All  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air  Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults  King  Lear.  iii.  4. 
Penetrable.  —  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff Hamlet/ux.  ^. 
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PfiNiTSNCB.  —  By  penitence  the  EternaTs  wrath  *s  appeased Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  r.  4. 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence :  Forget  to  pity  him Richard  If,  v.  3. 

Penitent.  —  What  have  we  done ?    Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent?  ...      a  Henry  VI ,  iii.  2. 

So  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart  That  I  crave  death  more  willingly     .    .  Afeas./or  Mens.  v.  i. 

We  that  know  what  't  is  to  fast  and  pray  Are  penitent  for  your  default  .  .  .  C(nn.  0/  Errors^  i.  2. 
Penitential.— With  bitter  (asts,  with  penitential  groans,  With  nightly  tears  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  4. 
Penknife.  —  The  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife  a  Henry  IV.  iiL  a. 
Penned. — As  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned,  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  i. 
Penny.  —  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ?  —  By  my  penny  of  observation  L.  L.  Lost,  iii.  t. 

An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread ▼.  i. 

When  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny      .    .      As  You  Like  //,  ii.  5. 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  belter  than  a  penny  in  purse 2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny     ....      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,  To  the  last  penny Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Pennyworth. —The  music  ended,  We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth  .    .    .     Muck  AdoyW.  i. 

Your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage,  And  purchase  friends    .    .   2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

You  take  your  pennyworths  now ;  Sleep  for  a  week Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  5. 

Pension.  —  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 
Pensioner.  —  Yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners     .    .    .    Merry  IVives^  ii.  a. 

Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be :  In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dreanu  ii.  i. 
Pent-house.  —  Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-liouse  lid  .  .  Macbeth^  L  3. 
Penthouse-like.  —  Your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes  .  .  Love's  L.  Losij  iii.  1. 
Penury.  — That  age,  ache,  penur>',  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature  .    .    Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1. 

What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  1  should  come  to  such  penury?     .    .As  You  Like  //,  i.  i. 

Knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury iii.  a. 

Then  crushing  penury  Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king Richard  II.  v.  5. 

People.— How  beauteous  mankind  is !    O  brave  new  world.  That  has  such  people  in 't !   Tempest^  v.  i. 

I  love  the  people,  But  do  not  like  to  stage  roe  to  their  eyes Meas./or  Meas.  \.  i. 

And  never  rest.  But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick Lovers  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize  That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes  M.o/Ven.  iii.  a. 

You  drop  manna  in  the  wayOf  starved  people ▼•  «• 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument  But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues  ^As  Yon  Like  li^  L  2. 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience  Speak  to  the  people t  S* 

Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it     ...     .    Twelfth  Nighi^  \.  5. 

Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people ;  How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  Rich.  II.  i.  4. 

Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people.  And  none  contented v.  5. 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people      ....       Henry  VIII.  \.  4. 

He  's  vengeante  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people Coriolanus^  ii.  a. 

There  have  been  many  great  men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them     .    .      ii.  2. 

The  people  Must  have  their  voices;  neither  will  they  bate  One  )ot  of  ceremony ii.  2. 

Gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile.  For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task  .    .     .     TUns  A  ndron.  v.  3. 

Together  with  the  common  lag  of  people Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  6. 

In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use v.  i. 

If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him ynlius  CeesaryX.^. 

O.  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts i-  3- 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fon  our  people  cold Macbeth^  i.  a. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people i.  7. 

Strangely-visited  people,  All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye iv.  3. 

People  muddied.  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers    ....    Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almc^  read  The  thoughts  of  people Othelh^  iii.  4. 

Our  slippery  people.  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  2. 

Peopled.  —  No,  the  world  must  be  peopled    .* Much  Ado^W,  ^ 

Pepin.  —That  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy  .  .  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  iv.  i. 
Pepper.  —  He  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box     .    .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 

I  warrant  there  's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  *t Twelfth  Mightt  iii.  4. 

And  Mich  protest  of  pepper-git^erbread t  Henry  IV.  m.  x. 
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Pbppbubd.  —  I  have  peppered  two  of  them  :  two  I  am  sore  I  have  paid     .    .    .    .  t  Henry  /K  ii.  4. 

I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world Romeo  and  JulUt^  iii.  i. 

Pbrcbivb.  —  My  noble  father,  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty Othello^  \.z, 

Pbrch.  —Till  custom  make  it  Their  perch  and  not  their  terror Moos. /or  Metu.  ii.  i. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad.  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch       Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Perchance. —  What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance MacbethyVt.  i. 

Perdition.  —  Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  Betid  to  any  creature Tem^st^  \.  2. 

Lingering  perdition,  worse  thin  any  death  Can  be  at  once iii*  3* 

ThisshaUend  without  the  perdition  of  souls T%vel/tk  Ni^hi^xW.  A- 

The  perdition  of  th' athversary  hath  been  very  great,  reasonable  great Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition Trou  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

His  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you Hamlet^  v.  a. 

*  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee  I Othello^  iii.  3. 

•   To  lose 't  or  give 't  away  were  such  perdition  As  nothing  else  could  match iii.  4* 

Perdurable. —O  perdurable  shame  I  let's  stab  ourselves Henry  V.'vi.i. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness OtMeiloy  i.  3. 

Per  DURABLY.  —  Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick  Be  perdurably  fined  ?  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 
Peregrinate.  —Too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Peremptory.  —  What  peremptory  eagle^hted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow  ?    iv.  3. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed v.  1. 

I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become.  How  proud,  how  peremptory  f a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Perfect.  —  O  you.  So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created  Of  every  creature's  best  f   .  Tempest,  iii.  i. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man.  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world     .  7W  Gen.  0/  t'erona,  i.  3. 

0  heaven !  were  man  But  constant,  he  were  perfect v.  4. 

When  you  have  A  business  for  youreelf,  pray  heaven  you  then  Be  perfea   .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

1  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits Com.  o/ErrorSy  v.  i. 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love.  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace  .  .  .  ,-<4x  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
From  the  all  that  are  took  something  good.  To  make  a  perfect  woman  .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  v.  i. 
Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong,  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse?      .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed i  Henry  IV.  \.  a. 

As  perfect  As  begging^erroits  in  their  holy  prayers Tiius  Andron.  \\\.  z. 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life.  Which  in  his  death  were  perfect     .    .    .  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

I  had  else  been  perfect,  Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock iii.  4* 

I  am  not  to  you  kno wo.  Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect iv.  a. 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind KUtg  Lear,  iv.  7. 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world  Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  .  Othello^  v.  2. 
As  in  the  rest  you  said  Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect Pericles,  v.  i. 

Pbrfectbd.  —  And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means  How  things  are  perfected    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Perfectbst.— Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

Perfection.  —  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir.  To  excel  the  golden  age  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection   T.  G.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4^ 

When  I  look  on  her  perfections.  There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind ii.  4* 

To  think  that  she  is  by  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection iii.  i. 

A  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want iv.  i. 

I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Sole  inheritor  Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe Love's  L.  Lost,  \\.  %. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  arc  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  I  Mer.  0/  Ven.  v.  i. 

Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorned  to  serve  Humbly  called  mistress  .    .    .    AWs  IVeil,  v.  3. 

Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections  With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth    .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Alas,  that  they  are  so;  To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  growl ii.  4. 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence.  Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him   .    .    .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily  Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

Which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress  .    .     Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ;  AU  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfeaion  of  a  woman Richard  III.  i.  a. 
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Pbrpsction.  —  Becaase  both  they  Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss  .    .     Riehetrd  III.  iv.  4. 

Vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one  Tr.  ^  Cr.  iii.  a. 

No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present iii.  2. 

Smoke  and  luke-warm  water  Is  your  perfection TimcHiifAthenSt\ii.(>. 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age  For  her  perfections Hamlet^xy.  j. 

It  is  a  judgement  maimed  and  most  imperfect  That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  .  Otketlo^  i.  3. 

When  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ?  She  is  indeed  perfection ii.  3. 

That  she  did  make  defect  perfection,  And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth  .     .Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  2. 

The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit,  To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections  .  .  .  Pericles^  i.  i. 
Perform. —This  oath  I  willingly  take  and  will  perform z  Henry  yi.'x.  x. 

They  did  perform  Beyond  thought's  compass Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

But  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part  Thou  hast  not  done  before     ....   C0ri4>lanus^  iii.  3. 

I  *11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round Macbeth^  \y.  \. 

By  the  grace  of  Grace,  We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place v.  8. 

And  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  to  perform Hamlet^  v.  i. 

If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  '11  perform  it  To  the  last  article Othelloy  iii.  3. 

Enfranchise  that :  Perform 't,  or  else  we  damn  thee Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  \. 

Perform ANCB.  —  Strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance     .  3  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

By  as  much  as  a  performance  Does  an  irresolute  purpose Henry  VIII.  L  2. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  was  then,  mighty ;  But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing  .    .     iv.  2. 

You  shall  piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance Troi.  and  Cress,  iiu  i- 

They  say  all  lovers  swear  more  performance  than  they  are  able iii.  2. 

Performdnce  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament v.  1. 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath yu/hts  Ctesar,  ii.  i. 

It  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

And  that  our  drift  l*ok  through  our  bad  performance,  'T  were  better  not  assayed     .    Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Your  words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together OtMeilo,  iv.  t. 

Perkormkd.— When  Casar  says,  *  do  this,*  it  is  performed yn/itts  Casar,  i.  ». 

Pekformbr.  —  Merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer  AWs  Well,  iii.  6. 
Perfume.  —  They  are  an  excellent  perfume.  —  I  am  stuffed,  cousin ;  I  canlfbt  smell  Afuch  Ado^  iiu  4. 

Have  them  very  well  perfumed  :  For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  \.  2. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily.  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  ....  King  John,  iv.  2. 

It  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  *  What 's  thb?' 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand Macbeth,  yr.  t. 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute Hamlet,  i.  3. 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense  Of  the  adjacent  wharfs Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  2. 

Periapts.  —  Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts ;  And  ye  choice  spirits  .  1  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
Peril.  —  I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul.  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity    .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks Afer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

To  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed ii.  2. 

Thou  shajt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture.  To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew iv.  1. 

Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness  .    .    .As  Vou  Like  It,  \.  2. 

Time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done.  To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

He  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge,  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er     ...   2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared i.  i. 

Viewing  his  projn'css  through,  What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue iii.  i. 

Though  perils  did  Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye  Than  twenty  of  their  swords  .    .      Romeo  and  JnlUt,  ii.  2. 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril  Myself  I  '11  dedicate Cymbeline^  v.  1. 

You  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril v.  4. 

Perilous. —That 's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun Henry  V.\y.\, 

Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart .    .    .    Macbeth^  y.  3. 

You  speak  like  a  green  girl.  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Period.  —  I  have  lived  long  enough :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition     .    .    .   Merry  Wives,  Ki.  3. 

There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  puUidy  shamed iv.  2. 
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PlRiOD.— Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences Mid,  N.  Dream,  r,  t. 

Upon  thy  sight  My  worldly  business  makes  a  period a  Henry  IV.  vt,  5. 

My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought,  Or  well  or  ill Kittg  Lear^  iv.  7. 

This  would  hare  seemed  a  period  To  such  as  love  not  sorrow ▼.  3. 

Tend  me  to-night ;  May  be  it  is  the  period  of  yoar  duty Ant.  andCUe.vt.z. 

The  star  is  £an*n.  — And  time  is  at  his  period iv.  14. 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now  1 Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails,  And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish  Richard  1 1,  ii.  i. 

Pbkjurb.  —  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers Lcvit  L.  Lotty  iv.  3. 

Pbrjurbd.  —  Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjured  men v.  a. 

Boys  in  game  themselves  forswear,  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured  everywhere     Mid.  N.  Dream^  L  1. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simolar  man  of  virtue  That  art  incestuous King  Lear^  iii.  a. 

Pbrjuribs.  —  At  lovers*  perjuries.  They  say,  Jove  laughs Romeo  and  Juliety\\,%. 

PBR>L'RV.  —  She  will  not  add  to  her  damnation  A  sin  of  perjury Mnch  Ado,  iv.  i. 

'Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain iv.  a. 

Some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil.  —  Some  »lve  for  perjury     ....      Love's  L.  Loet^  iv.  3. 

Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury v.  2. 

I  have  an  oath  in  heaven :  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree.  Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  direst  degree  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Pbrkbd.  —  To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  griei;  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow  .    .      Henry  VIII,  ii  3. 

Permanbkt.  —  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting Hamlet^  L  3. 

Permission.  —  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will Othello^  i.  3. 

Permissive.— When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass  And  not  the  punishment  Meas./or  Meat.  i.  3. 
Pernicious. — The  pemidous  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon     ....     Lov^s  L.  Lost/w.  \, 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar! Macbeth^  vi.  \. 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root iv.  3. 

If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I Othello^  v.  a. 

Pbroration.  —This  passionate  discourse.  This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 
Perpend. —  Learn  <^ the  wise,  and  perpend A*  You  Like  It,  m.  2, 

Therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear Tkoel/th  Night,  v.  i. 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.     Perpend Ha$nlet,  ii.  2. 

Perpetual.  —Than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion 2  Henry  IV,  i.  a. 

Perpetuity.  —  And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity.  Go  hence  in  debt  ....  tVinter**  Tale^  i.  2. 
Perplexed.  —  Not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought  Perplexed  in  the  extreme  .    .    .      Othello,  v.  2. 

Be  gone,  I  say  ;  for,  tiU  you  do  return,  I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares      .  1  Henry  VI.  r.  5. 

One,  but  painted  thus,  Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Perplexity.— Our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity  TUfo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  3. 

In  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma Merry  IVives,  iv.  5. 

Per  SB.  —  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se,  And  stands  alone TroL  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Pbrsbver.  —  Ay,  and  perversely  she  pereevers  so Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  2. 

I  Ml  say  as  they  say,  and  pcrsever  so Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 

To  persever  In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course  Of  impious  stubbornness  ....      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Persever  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest,  And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  I Pericles,  iv.  6. 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord.  Keeps  honour  bright Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Persistive.  —  But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove  To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  .  .  .  i.  3. 
Person.  —  Thou  roightst  call  him  A  goodly  person Tempest,  i.  2. 

I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ;  And  yet  she  takes  exceptk>ns  at  your  person  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  v.  2. 

You  must,  sir,  change  persons  wiih  me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report .    .    .      Meas./or  Mens.  v.  i. 

That  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  aspicious  persons  . iii.  5. 

I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

I  mean  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person iii.  1. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  t. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons AlVs  IVell,  il.  3. 

Istherenorespect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in  you? Twelfth  Night,  t\.  %. 

One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons,  A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not !    .      v.  i. 
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Person.  —Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people,  And  none  contented   ....  Richard  IT.  t.  s- 

Thus  did  1  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new i  Henry  !V.  vL  a. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman.  There 's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack  Richard  III.  L  3. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person Trm.  and  Crett.  iv.  4. 

He  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth :  He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do.  Carve  for  himself  Hamlei^\.\. 

For  her  own  person,  It  beggared  all  description Ant.  and  Cieo.  \\.  x. 

Personal.  —  But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye  Will  I  look  to  't Othelh^xx.  j. 

Perspectives.— Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gared  upon  Show  nothing  but  confusion  Rich,  IJ.n.x^ 
Persuade.  —  He  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only  Professes  to  persuade Tempest^  il  1. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  6iils     ....  WinUr'i  TaU^  ii.  a. 

It  may  be  so  :  but  yet  my  inward  soul  Persuades  me  il  is  otherwise Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

It  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  him  :  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Persuaded.— The  best  persuaded  of  himself^  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies  T.  Night,  il  3. 
Persuading. —Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading Henry  VIII.x^.x, 

Has  almost  charmed  m«  from  my  profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it  .  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 
Persuasion.  —  For  he  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only  Professes  to  persuade   ....    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? Cam.  0/ Errors,  iv.  a. 

I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and  partly  to  save  your  life Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

Is  't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you  Can  lack  persuasion  ? Twelfth  Night,  iiL  4. 

God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion  and  him  the  ears  of  profiting x  Henry  11^.  \.  x. 

One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon iiL  i. 

By  fair  persuasions  mixed  with  sugared  words z  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  persuasion Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Pert.  —  Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth MicL  N.  Dream,  i.  z. 

Pertinent.  —  My  caution  was  more  peninent  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it  .    .    .    Coriolanus,  ii.  a. 

Pbrttaunt-ukb.  —  So  perttaunt-like  would  1  o'ersway  his  state Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Perturbation.  —  All  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follows  her Much  Ado,  \\.  \^ 

From  much  grief,  firom  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain z  Henry  IV.  \,  %, 

0  polished  perturbation  !  golden  care  I    That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  !  iv.  5. 
A  great  perturbation  in  nature Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Perturbed.  —  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  I Hamlet,  \.  5. 

Perusal.  —  He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face  As  he  would  draw  it il  i. 

Perversely.  —  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so Two  Gen.  qf  Verona,  iiL  a. 

Pester.  —  He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  messs^e Hamlet,  L  a. 

Pestered.— To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay.  Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience  i  Henry  /K.  L  3. 

Who  then  shall  blame  His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  surt Macbeth,  v.  a. 

Pestilence.  —  To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence     .    .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 

He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad  .    .    .     Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence  ! Twelfth  Night,  L  i. 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome,  And  occupations  perish!      .    .    CorioUtnus,  iv.  i. 

1  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear Othello,  ii.  3. 

••TAR.  —  'T  is  ihe  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Peter.  —  And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  Ml  call  him  Peter King  John,  i.  t. 

Petitioner.  —  O  vain  petitioner  I  beg  a  greater  matter Levies  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Petrarch.  —  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Jnlitt,  \\.  4. 
Petticoat.— If  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them  As  Y.  L.  It^  \.  3. 

Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat iL  4. 

Here  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat iiL  a. 

Pettitoes.  —  He  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Petty.  —  And  we  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about      .    .    .      yulius  Ceesar,  i.  a. 

ToHfnorrow,  and  to-morrow.  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day Macbeth,  v.  5. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  Ajs  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve   .    .      Hamlet^  L  4. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends  As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  .    .     Ant.  and  CUo.  iiL  ra. 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself,  Such  parting  were  too  petty  ....  Cymbeline,  L  i. 
Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong  To  house  or  housekeeping  .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iL  1. 
PHAftTHON  hath  tumbled  from  his  car.  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  3  Henry  VI.  L  4. 
Phantasimbs.  —  I  abhor  such  fiinatical  phantasimas Lov/s  L.  Lost,  t.  1. 
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Phantasma.  —  All  the  interim  is  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  .    .    .    yttlius  Ctrsary  ii.  i. 
Pharaoh.— If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  leau  kine  are  to  be  loved       i  Henry  ly.  ii.  4. 

Pheezb.  —  An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his  pride Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Phibbus.  —  And  Phibbus'  car  Shall  shine  from  far Mid.  JV.  Dream^  \.  2. 

Philippi.  —  What  do  you  think  Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? yulius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground  Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection iv.  3. 

From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off,  If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there iv.  3. 

We  '11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi iv.  3. 

Why  coraest  thou  ?  —  To  tell  thee  ihou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi iv.  3. 

Then  I  shall  see  thee  again? —  Ay,  at  Philippi.  —  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then  .  .  iv.  3. 
Philosopher. — Was  never  yet  philosopher  That  could  endure  the  toothache  paiieniiy  Much  Ado^  v.  1. 

1  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  be  grows  old Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 

Such  a  one  b  a  natural  philosopher As  You  Like  It /\\\.  2. 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.     What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?  ....  King  Lear^  ill.  4. 

Philosophic  A I-. — We  have  our  philosophical  persons A//*s  IVei/t  \\.  y 

Philosophy.  —  I  pine  and  die ;  With  all  these  living  in  philosophy Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

■Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd ? As  You  Like  Jt^xn.  2. 

Virtue  and  that  part  of  philosophy  Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness  .      Tarn,  of  the  Skrvw,  i.  i. 

Continue  your  resolve  To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy i.  i. 

Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy,  And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony iii.  1. 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget  I   Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad  King-  John^  iii.  4. 

Young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought  Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  3. 

Hang  up  philosophy  I    Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet iii.  3. 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use,  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils    .     .     Juiius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

More  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .      NantUt,  i.  5. 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out ii.  2. 

Phlegmatic. — 1  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic Aferry  tViveSf  i.  4. 

Phcebb.  —  When  Phoebe  doth  behold  Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass    .    .  Mid.  N.  Dreaniy  i.  i. 
Phcebus.  —And  look,  the  gentle  day.  Before  the  wheels  of  Phcebus Muck  Ado^  v.  3. 

Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles Mer,  of  Venice^  ii.  1. 

Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  The  youthful  Phoebus     ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phoebus'  lodging    .    .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

Like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire  On  flickering  Phoebus'  front King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

Downy  windows,  close;  And  golden  Phoebus  neverbe  beheld  Of  eyes  again  so  royal!  A  nt.  andCieo.v.2. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phcebus  'gins  arise  ....  Cymbeiine,  ii.  3. 
Phcexix.— Calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me.  Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  As  Y.L.It,\y.i. 
Phrase.  —  '  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     *  Steal !  •  fob  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase    .    .     Merry  iVives,  i.  3. 

Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaihs      ....      ii.  2. 

That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken.  —  Pardon  it ;  The  phrase  is  to  the  matter  .      Meas.for  Mens.  v.  i. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain Love*s  L.  Lost^'x.  i. 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise.  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation v.  a. 

Good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable 2  Henry  JV.m.  2. 

Phrase  call  you  it  ?  by  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase iii.  2. 

Are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations Henry  V.  iv.  7, 

Sodden  business  !  there 's  a  stewed  phrase  indeed Troi.  and  Cress,  in.  i. 

1  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ;  I  'II  be  a  candle  holder,  and  look  on  Romeo  <&*  Juliet,  \.  4. 

Or  —  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase Hamlet,  i.  3. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition i.  4- 

According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country ii.  i. 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  '  beautified  '  is  a  vile  phrase ii.  2. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation ii.  2. 

Whose  phrase  of  sorrow  Conjures  the  wandering  stars v,  i. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter v.  2. 

Thou  speak'st  In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace Othello,  \.  3. 

Phrygian.— Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shall  lack,  Base  Phrygian  Turk  I  Merry  IVives,  i.  i. 

3» 
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Physic  —  *T  II  a  physic  That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end M^as. /or  Afeas.  ir.  6. 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?     I  will  physic  your  rankness As  You  Like  It^  i.  i. 

1  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those  that  are  sick iji.  2 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try,  That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die      .    Airs  IVell^  ii.  i. 

I  know  my  physic  will  work  with  him Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that  indeed  physics  the  subject^  makes  old  hearts  frcsli  H'i$Uer's  Tale,  L  t. 

In  poison  there  is  physic ^  Henry  IV, '\.  1. 

He  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  death Henry  VI U.  iii.  a. 

That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  broi'.s  in  loud  applause  ....      Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Both  our  remedies  Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  ph)'sics  pain Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Therein  the  patient  Must  minister  to  himself.  — Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I  '11  none  of  it     .      v.  3. 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Take  physic,  pomp  ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Physical.  —  The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical  Than  dangerous  to  me    ...     .      Coriolattns,  \.  5. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning?  yulius  Ceesary  ii.  1. 
Physician.  —  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians All's  IVell,  i.  1. 

Not  an  e\'e  that  sees  you  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  mnlady    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  1. 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor  Merry  PVizres,  ii.  i. 

This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician Richard  If.  i.  1. 

Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  phy^cian's  mind  To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  1 i.  4. 

The  immorul  part  needs  a  physician - 2  Henry  I V.  ii.  2. 

He  will  be  the  physician  that  should  be  the  patient Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Kill  thy  ph>'sician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  foul  disease AVn^  Lear,  i.  z. 

And  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  physician Othello^  i.  3. 

Pi  A  MATEK.  —  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

His  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  spiarrow Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

PiBBLB.  —  1  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle  nor  pibble  pabble  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
Picked.— He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  roan  of  countries King  7oh$t,  i.  t. 

Age  is  grown  so  picked  tliat  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
PiCKLB.— Howcamest  thou  in  this  pickle  ?  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle  since  I  saw  you   Tempest,  ▼.  i. 

Pick-purse.  —  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-stealer As  You  Lihe  It,  iii.  4. 

Pick-thanks.  —  By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers \  Henry  IV.  m.  %. 

Picture.  —  This  is  the,tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody    ....   Tempest,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld,  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light  T.  G.  of  Ver.iu  4. 

If  your  heart  be  so  obdurate,  Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love iv.  a. 

What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  ncw-<»pparelled? Com.  of  Errors,  xv.  i, 

O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter!  —  Any  thing  like? Love's  L.  Lo^,  y.  a. 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb^how?     Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 

We  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Were  but  his  picture  left  amongst  you  here.  It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Thou  picture  of  what  thou  sccmest,  and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers    ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  y.  1. 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures      . Macbeth,  u.  2. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

You  are  pictures  out  of  doors.  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens  .  .  Othelh^  ii.  i. 
Pie.  —  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek   .    .    .     All's  Well,  i.  i. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung i  Henry  VI.  x.  f*. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger Henry  VIII.  I  1. 

Av,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie    ...     .       Troi.  and  Crest,  i.  2. 

There  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ;  Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed  Titus  Andron.  y.  3. 
Piece. — One  that  is  well-nigh  Mom  to  pieces  with  age Merry  Wives,  \\.  \. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?      .     Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina,  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to    ....     iv.  a. 
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PiBCB.  —  Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry Mui.  N,  Dream^  i.  a. 

Thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lUyria Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires v.  1. 

You  shall  piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  1. 

'T  is  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh.  —  'T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish    .     .  Romeo  and  yuliety  i.  i. 

What  a  head  have  I !  It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces iL  5. 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth.  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  !    .     .    Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale ! Macbetk,  iiu  a. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty  t    «     .     Hamlet^  ii.  a. 
I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I  can King  Lear^  iii.  6. 

0  mined  piece  of  nature  !    This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought iv.  6. 

To  imagine  An  Antony,  were  nature*s  piece  'gainst  fancy Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

PiBD.  —  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue  And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 
PiBDKBSS.  —  An  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares  With  great  creating  nature       iVinter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

PiERCBD  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear,  The  which  no  balm  can  cure   .     Richard  II.  i.  1. 

1  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear Othello^  i.  3. 

PiKRCETii.  —  Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through  The  body  of  the  country  As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  i. 
Piercing.  —  High  and  boastful  neighs,  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear  ....  //enry  l^.  W.  Pto\. 
PiHTY. — Thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee     .    .     .    Much  Adoy  iv.  ». 

How  his  piety  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! fVinUr^ s  Tale^  ii'i,  2. 

With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistering  semblances  of  piety Henryy.u.i. 

Pig.  — The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  a. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ;  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Weke,  weke!  so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit Tit$is  Andron.  iv.  a. 

Pigeon.  — This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again  .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

O,  ten  times  faster  Venus*  pigeons  fly  To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made     .     .      Mer.  0/  /  'enice,  ii.  6. 

His  mouth  full  of  news.  — Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young  As  You  Like  It^  i.  a. 
PiGBOK-EGG.  — Thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

PiGEON-LiVBRBD.  —  It  cjinnot  be  But  I  am  pigeon-livered  and  lack  gall Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Pigmies. — Do  yon  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies MuchAdo,n.x. 

Pigmy. —Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it King  Lear,  w.h, 

PicROGROMiTUS.  —  Last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Pike.  —  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike a  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

Pilate. — Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands  Showing  an  outward  pity  Richard II.  iv.  1. 

You  Pilates  Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross.  And  water  cannot  nash  away  your  sin      iv.  i. 

Like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands  Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done !  Richard  HI.  i.  4. 
Pilchards.  —  Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 
Pile. — His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare  A  Ws  H^ell,  iv.  5. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  To  his  own  portion  ! Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Pilgrim.  —  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary  To  measure  kingdoms  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Pilgrimacb.  — Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage    ....      il  7. 

What  lady  is  the  same  To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage As  You  Like  Ity\\\.  i. 

Like  two  men  That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age.  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage i.  3. 

Which  finds  it  an  inforced  pilgrimage i.  3. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he;  His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be     .    .    .      ii.  i. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate.  Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
Pillage. — Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage.  And  purchase  friends  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 
Pillar. — O,  rejoice  Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillars   Tempest,  v.  i. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law,  Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar    ....     Aler.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state a  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  ,    ,    Ani.  and  CUo.  i.  1. 
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PiLUCOCK  sat  on  Pillicock-hill :  Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo! l^ing  L^ar,  iii.  4. 

Pillory.  —  And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while,  As  on  a  pillory  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrrw^  ii.  i. 
Pillow.  —  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ;  One  heart,  one  bed.     .    Mid.  A'.  Dream^  ii.  2. 

As  true  a  lover  As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow As  Vcm  Like  lt,\\.  ^. 

Fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  I  —  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words     .     Trei.  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Infected  minds  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets MacbetA,  y.  \. 

Weariness  Can  sr.ore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard  Cymbeitne^  iii.  6. 
Pilot.  —  Be  pilot  to  me  and  thy  places  shall  Stiil  neighbour  mine IVinter^s  Tetle^  i.  2. 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.     Is 't  meet  that  he  Should  leave  the  helm  ? 3  Henry  K/.  v.  4. 

Two  traded  piloi^twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing  rocks  thy  5ea-sick  weary  bark!   Rom.i^Jnl.  v.  3. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb.  Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come Macbetk,  i.  3. 

His  pilot  Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance OtkelU^u.  i. 

Pin.  —  1/  you  should  need  a  pin,  You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin Lwe's  L.  Lost^  it.  3. 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains  Some  scar  of  it As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  5. 

Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins iii.  4. 

His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins     .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  buti-»haft  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee :  And  for  my  soul,  >fthat  can  it  do  to  that?     .     .     .      Hamlet^  i.  4. 

I  will  not  swear  these  arc  my  hands :  let 's  see  ;  I  feel  this  pin  prick King  Lcar^  iv.  7. 

Pinch. — One  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-faced  villain,  A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank  Com.  0/ Errcrs,  v.  1. 

O  majesty!  When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer 2  Henry  IV.vt.  %. 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  --  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  I Kiftg  Lear^  ii.  4. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he  cries  out,  '  No  more*    .     .     .   Am.  and  Cieo.  u.  7. 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part,  The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch v.  2. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  More  sharp  than  this  is Cymheline,  i.  i. 

Pinched. — Thou  shalt  be  pinched  As  thick  as  honeycomb Tempest^  \.z. 

Oft  the  teeming  earth  is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched \  Henry  ly.Wi.  i. 

Pinches.  —  Here's  the  pang  that  pinches Henry  V III.  \v. -^ 

Pine.  —  I  pine  and  die  :  With  all  these  living  in  philosophy Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines  To  wag  their  high  tops     .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  t. 

Fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.  And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole  Richard II.  iii.  2. 

Thus  dro<  ps  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine Macbeth,  i.  3. 

As  the  rudest  wind,  That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine Cymbeiine,  iv.  2. 

Pined.  —  She  pined  in  thought,  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  .  .  .  Tioel/th  Night,  ii.  4. 
Pink. —  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy Romeo  and  Juliet,  i'u  4. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  \    ....   Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  7. 

Pinnace.  —  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores Merry  IViveSy  i.  3. 

Pint-pot.  —  Peace,  good  pint  pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain t  Henry  I V.  W.  4. 

Pious.  —  With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself   Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all  The  fore-end  of  my  time  ....  Cymbe/iw,  iu.  3. 
Pip.  —  Being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two  and  thirty,  a  pip  out  ....  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Pipe.  —  Playing  on  pipes  of  com  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound     .     .      As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Rumour  is  a  pipe  Blown  by  surmise?,  jealousies,  conjectures 2  Henry  IV.  Indue 

His  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice Titus  Andron.W.  %. 

Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be  gone Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

They  arc  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  « hat  stop  she  please Hamlet,  \\\.  "i. 

Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ? iii.  2. 

PipiN'C— 1,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace,  Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Pippin.  —  There's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come Merry  IVtves^  i,  2. 
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Pippin.  — We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing a  Henry  IV,  v.  3. 

Pirate. — Thou  condudest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate Meas. /or  Afeas.  i.  2. 

Waler-thieves  and  land-thieves,  I  mean  pirates Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage,  And  purchase  friends     .    .  2  Henry  VI.  i,  i. 

Pismires.  —  Scourged  with  rod«.  Nettled  and  slung  with  pismires 1  Henry  IV.  \,  3. 

Pistol. — Rides  at  high  speed  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying ii.  4. 

What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ?  —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good  2  Henry  IV.  v.  ^ 
Pit. — She,  O,  she  is  fallen  Into  a  pit  of  ink! AfucA  Adot'iv.  1. 

Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
Pitch.  —  The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch Tempest^  i.  2. 

I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled *  Alnch  A  da,  m.  z. 

I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch,  —  pitch  that  defiles :  defile!  a  foul  word      ....      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  1 Richard  II.  \.  i. 

It  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch i  Henry  IV.  ill  4. 

This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile ii.  4. 

The  word  is  *  Pilch  and  Pay  * :  Trust  none  ;  For  oaths  are  straws Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pilch i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension    ....     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashioned  Into  what  pitch  he  please .    .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

And  so  bound,  I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch,  Who  eUe  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men  Julius  Ceesar^  i.  i. 
Pitch-balls.— With  a  velvet  brow.  With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes  Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  1. 
Pitchers.  —  You  know.  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  .  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Pitch V.  —  When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night   .   All's  IVell,  iv.  4. 

Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth i  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light :  But  1  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Piteous.— No  more  amazement:  tell  your  piteous  heart  There's  no  harm  done.    .    .     Tempest,  \.  2. 

Piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion Com.  0/ Errors, '\.  1. 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  ! lVinter*s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

0  woful  sympathy!  Piteous  predicament  I Romeo  and  yuliet^m.  y 

With  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell Hamlet,  \\.  %. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk ii.  1. 

Pitfall.  —  Poor  bird !  thou  'Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime.  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Pith.  — That  '&  my  pith  of  business  'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother  ....  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  4. 

Babies  and  old  women,  Either  past  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance  .     .     .     Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Though  performed  at  height,  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry iii.  i. 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed  Even  on  the  pith  of  life <     iv.  i. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith.  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
Pitiful.  —  He  was  never.  But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name  .     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

'Tvras  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful    ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

Pitiless. — That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm King  Lear, '\\\.  ^ 

Pittance. — At  so  slender  warning.  You  are  like  to  liave  a  thin  and  slender  pittance  Tarn.  0/ Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Pity. — He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog  Two  Gen.of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in,  By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time ii.  7. 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ;  'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes        v.  4. 

Yet  show  some  pity.  —  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice     ....      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Do  not  break  off  so:  For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance iv.  3. 

'T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort v.  i. 

It  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul Much  Ado, '\\\.  z- 

1  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity v.  4. 

It  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckoning Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners.  You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument      .     .     .     iii.  a. 
See'st  thou  thb  sweet  sight  ?    Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity iv.  i. 
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Pity.  —  In  the  name  of  justice*  Without  all  terms  of  pity All*s  iVelljW.  i. 

An  inhuman  wretch  Uncapable  of  pky,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy    Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  Thai  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back iv.  i. 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly  .      As  You  Like  It^  \.  a. 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear  And  know  what  't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied iL  7. 

And  wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered ii.  7. 

I  pity  you.  —  That 's  a  degree  to  love Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

No,  not  a  grize;  for  'lis  a  vulgar  proof,  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies iii.  i. 

Melted  by  the  windy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse King  John,  ii.  1. 

Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him,  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony    ....    Richard  J  I,  W.  i. 

Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands  Showing  an  outward  pity iv.  t. 

Look  up,  behold,  That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew v.  i. 

Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart v.  3. 

And  that  it  was  great  piiy,  so  it  was i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

I'hat  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it ii.  4. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity     ....      a  Henry  1 V.  iv.  4. 

Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ;  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears .     a  Henry  VI .  iiu  1. 

Is  cold  in  great  affairs,  Too  full  of  foolish  pity iii.  i. 

Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity v.  2. 

This  too  much  lenity  And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds.  My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefs     iv.  8. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed.  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey   .     .     .  Richard  I /I.  i.  i. 

Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man  :  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity    i;  2. 

Perhaps  May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him 1.3. 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks i.  4. 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes  Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls!     .      iv.  i. 

Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye iv.  a. 

I  shall  despair.    There  is  no  creature  loves  me ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  ...    .      v,  3. 

Wherefore  should  they,  since  that  I  myself  Find  in  ni>*self  no  pity  to  myself? v.  3. 

Tho^e  that  can  pity,  here  May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

It  is  a  pity  Would  move  a  monster ii.  3- 

She 's  a  stranger  now  again.  —  So  much  the  more  Must  pity  drop  upon  her  ......    .      ii.  3, 

Where  no  pity,  No  friends,  no  hope  ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me iii.  i. 

Out  of  pity,  taken  A  load  would  sink  a  navy iii.  a. 

Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf  Does  of  the  sliepherds  ........    Coriol*nus,  iv.  6. 

Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather  Than  pity  note  how  much v.  2. 

The  lion  moved  with  v>ity  did  endure  To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away  Titns  Andron.  ii.  3. 

And  pity 'tis  you  lived  at  odds  so  long Ronuo  and  Juliet^  \.  z^ 

Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds,  That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? iii.  5. 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense;  For  policy  sits  above  conscience  Titnon  0/ Athens,  iii.  a. 

Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law,  And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly iii.  5. 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ.  But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors iv.  3. 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  i. 

Pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome  —  As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity  —  Hath  done  this  deed    iii.  i. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel  The  dint  of  pity iii.  a. 

Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe,  Striding  the  blast Macbeth,  i.  7. 

That  he  ii  mad, 'tis  true:  'tis  true 'tis  pity ;  And  pity 'tis 't  is  true Hamlet,  xx.  x. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows.  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity   .     .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble.  Touches  us  not  with  pity     ....       v.  3. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  1  had  passed.  And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago  I  O  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago! iv.  i. 

Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound  To  pity  too Cymieline,  i.  6. 

Look  on  me  :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me  Deserves  your  pity? i.  6. 

Your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart  With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick i.  6. 

But  if  there  be  Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity  As  a  wren's  eye iv.  a. 

Place,  —  'T  is  an  office  of  great  worth,  And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place    Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  a. 

Admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person  .    Merry  fVwes,  iL  2. 
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Plack. — Lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places   M,  IVivts,  iii.  5. 

liad  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing Meas.for  Meas.'\\,  i. 

My  place  i'  the  state  Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh,  That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report  ii.  4. 

0  place  and  greatness  1  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee iv.  i. 

Yet  loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men    ....  Com.  0/ Errors^  L  1. 

Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years  ? Much  A  do^  i v.  2. 

Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass v.  i. 

Fit  in  his  place  and  time Levels  L.  Losiy  i.  1. 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love,  — And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect?  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied As  Y'ou  Like  It^  L  a. 

When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place :  but  travellers  must  be  content ii.  4« 

1  like  this  place.  And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it ii.  4' 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation ii.  7. 

Who  were  below  him  He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place Ail^s  iVeli,\.  z. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed    .      ii.  3. 

That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful  May  prove  coherent iii.  7. 

There  *s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive iv.  3. 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in  you  ? Twei/th  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Be  pilot  to  me  and  thy  places  shall  Still  neighbour  mine Winter^ 5  Tale^  i.  2. 

Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  thb  place King  JoktL,  i.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up iii.  4. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens    Ritkard  II.  i.  3. 

We  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

A  braver  place  In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself iv.  i. 

When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account  Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I      ....      v.  i. 

O,  who  shall  believe  But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place 3  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Since  a  crooked  figure  may  Attest  in  little  place  a  million Henry  V.  Prol. 

This  place  commands  my  patience,  Or  thou  shouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me  1  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
*Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  That  virtue  must  go  through    .     .  Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 

As  place,  riches,  favour.  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place  Doth  make  against  me    .    .    .    ,    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

By  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,  I  ought  to  know Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place iii.  2. 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use.  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils iv.  3. 

Nor  time  nor  place  Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both Macbeth^  i.  7. 

This  place  is  too  cold  for  hell ii.  3. 

A  folcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed  ...      ii.  4. 

By  the  grace  of  Grace,  We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place v.  8. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain  .    .      Hamlet^  \.  ^ 

Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while iv.  i. 

If  your  messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i' the  other  place  yourself iv.  3. 

I  am  mainly  ignorant  What  place  this  is ICing  Lear,  iv.  7. 

By  the  faith  of  man,  I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place Othello,  i.  t. 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you .    .  ' i.  3. 

I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul  A  drop  of  patience iv.  2. 

Say,  our  pleasure,  To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  Our  quick  remove  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 
Consider,  When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow.  That  it  is  place  which  lessens  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
Reverence,  That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction  Of  place  'tween  high  and  low  .     .     iv.  2. 

Plackhts.  —  Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents.  Dread  prince  of  plackets      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Will  they  wear  their  plackets  where  they  should  bear  their  faces  > IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Placur. — A  plague  upon  this  howling! Tem/est,  \.  i. 

O  mischief  strangely  thwarting !     O  plague  right  well  prevented  ! MucA /i  doy  iu.  2. 

Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Thus  pour  the  stars  do^nn  plagues  for  perjury v.  2. 

'Twaspretty,  though  a  plague.  To  see  him  every  hour Airs  f Veil,  I  i. 

A  plague  o' these  pickle-herring! , Twelfth  Night,  \.  r^. 

Hownowl     Evensoquickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 1.5. 
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Plagub.  —  A  plague  on  ihee  I  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  ihy  head? i  Henry  IV,  ii.  i. 

A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  10  another! ii.  a. 

A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  loo ! ii.  4, 

A  plague  upon  such  backing!  give  me  them  (hat  will /ace  me jL  4. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  gnef !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder ii.  4. 

I  '11  plague  ye  for  that  word.  —  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to  men    ...  3  Henry  VI,  v.  5. 

The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord  I Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  i. 

A  plague  of  opinion  I  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin iii   3. 

A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  !    They  have  made  worms'  meal  of  me     .     Romeo  and  Juliet ^  iii.  i. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague  That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude  JnltMs  dtsar^  i.  i. 

Wherefore  should  1  Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ? A'/i»jf  Lear^  i.  2. 

All  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air  Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults iii.  4. 

The  gods  arc  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us v.  3. 

I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses OtheUOy  iii.  3. 

Yei,  't  is  the  plague  of  great  ones ;  Prerogatived  are  the>'  less  than  the  base iii.  3. 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us  When  we  do  qu  cken iii.  3. 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better Cymbelin*^  ii.  5. 

Pl^GUV.— He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it  Cry  *  No  recovery '  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Plain.— As  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  .         Com.  o/Errors^W.  z. 

Why, 't  is  a  plain  case,  he  that  went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather iv.  3. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain  Same  obscure  precedence     .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief v.  a. 

Perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show  ;  But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain  //.  //.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven  .    .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning iii.  5. 

The  *  why  •  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church As  You  Like  Ity\\. -j. 

If  it  appear  not  plain  and  prove  untrue.  Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you!    AWs  Welly  v.  3. 

To  be  plain,  I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best     IVifiter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down    . t  Henry  IV.  \u  ^ 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  noharm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused?  Richu.  J  III.  i.  3. 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style iv.  4. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  *  plain  and  true  ';  there  *s  all  the  reach  of  it  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4, 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift Romeo  and  Juliet,  i\.  ^. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith Julius  Ctesar^  iv.  a. 

He  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave King  Lear,  \\.  %. 

Plain-dealing.  —  It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain  ....      Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Now  to  plain-dealing  ;  lay  these  glozes  by Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will  not  cost  n  man  a  doit Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Plainer.  —  In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use  .  v.  i. 
Plaining.  —  Piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes.  That  mourned  for  fashion    .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Plainly.  —  Which  plainJy  signified  That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog    3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind Kir.g  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Plainness.  —  Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well  ....    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness  Tell  us Henry  V.  i.  2. 

For  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case,  I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping,  Hath  won  the  greatest  favour   .    2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her King  Lear,  i.  1. 

To  plainness  honour  *s  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly i.  1. 

In  this  plainness  Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends '  .       ii.  2. 

In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say  My  daughter  is  not  for  thee Othello,  i.  1. 

Enjoy  thy  plainness.  It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee Ant  and  Cleo.  W.  6. 

Plain-song  —  Tlie  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it .     .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

The  plain-song  is  most  just ;  for  humours  do  abound iii.  2. 

Plaints.  —  Booties!  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 
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Planbt.—  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  Muck  Ado,  v.  2. 

Shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap  That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow?  .     .  i  Henry  F/.  i.  i. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings! Richard  HI.  W.  4. 

The  planets  aitd  this  centre  Observe  degree,  priority  and  place Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Whose  medicinahle  eye  Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil i.  3. 

The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike Hamlet^  \.  i. 

As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men Othello,  ii.  3. 

Now  the  fleeting  moon  No  planet  is  of  mine Ani.  and  Cleo.  w.  2. 

Planks.  —  Do  not  fight  by  sea ;  Trust  not  to  rotten  planks iii.  7. 

Plant.  —  Plants  with  goodly  burthen  bowing Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-iike  accord  In  their  sweet  bosoms Henry  V.  v.  2. 

That  this  love  was  an  eternal  plant.  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped! v.  5. 

He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery,  Seducing  so  my  friends      .     .    .     Coriolanus^\,t. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones     ....  Romeo  a$ui  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant,  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant    ...      ii.  3. 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour  To  make  thee  full  of  growing    ....      Macbeth^  i.  4. 

How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence  They  have  their  nourishment  ?  Pericles^  i.  2. 
Plantagk.  —  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day  .  ,  TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
Planted.  —  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted Love*s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\,  ^. 

He  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts  .  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  a. 
Plash.  —  As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Plaster.  —  You  rub  the  sore,  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster Tempest,  ii.  i. 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  lime  Should  seek  a  plaster ICing  John^  v.  a. 

Plate  sin  with  gold.  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Realms  and  islands  were  As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

*T  is  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels  Of  rich  and  exquisite  form Cymbeline,  \.  6. 

Platform.  —  Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve,  I  '11  visit  you Hamlety  i.  2. 

Plausive.  —  His  plausive  words  He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them  .    .    .     Ail*s  fVell,  i.  2. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it iv.  1. 

Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'erieavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners  ....      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Plautus. —Seneca  cannot  be  100  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light ii- 2. 

Play. — Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

All  hid,  all  hid ;  an  old  infant  play iv.  3. 

Sweet,  adieu  :  Since  you  can  cog,  I  Ml  play  no  more  with  you v.  2. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms v.  2. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play;  Jack  hath  not  Jill '  v.  2. 

Is  there  no  play.  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Some  ten  words  long.  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play v.  1. 

For  in  all  the  play  There  is  not  one  word  apt.  one  player  fitted v.  i. 

This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night v.  i. 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  And  mine  a  sad  one Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  z. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word ! iii.  5. 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  His  acts  being  seven  ages     .     .      As  You  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Good  plays  jirove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues Epil. 

My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

He  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  Twelfth  Xight,  i.  3. 

And  yet,  by  the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play i.  $. 

What,  man !  't  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan iii.  4. 

What  the  devil  art  thou  ?—  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you      ....    King  John,  ii.  i. 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  so  jest  with  heaven? iii.  i. 

It  is  apparent  foul  play ;  and  't  is  shame  That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it     ....     iv.  2. 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world,  Let  me  have  audience v.  2. 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ? Richard  II.  W.  \. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes,  And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ?     iii.  3- 
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Play.  —  Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people,  And  none  contented Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Play  out  the  pky :  I  have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

To  it,  Hal !     Nay,  you  shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you v.  4. 

We  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  a. 

I  *I1  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me ii.  4. 

I  can  better  play  the  orator 3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

I  *11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor,  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could iii.  2. 

Which  plainly  signified  That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog v.  6. 

1  '11  play  the  orator  As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead  Were  for  myself .    .     Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

You  play  the  spaniel,  And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me.     .     .      Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Let  me  alone  ;  1  '11  play  the  housewife  for  this  once Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  2. 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare  To  imitate  them     .    .    .    Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  2. 

Wouldst  not  play  false.  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win Macbetk,  i.  5. 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  I iv.  3. 

These  indeed  seem,  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million;  't  was  caviare  to  the  general ii.  2. 

An  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning     .      il  2. 

llie  play's  the  thing  Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king ii.  2. 

That  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  's  own  house iii.  i. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them iii.  2. 

Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play iii.  2. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna iii.  2. 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.  The  hart  ungalled  play iii.  2. 

How  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me !     You  would  play  upon  me iii.  2. 

I'hough  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me iii.  2. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow,  Angering  itself  and  others     .    .    .  King^  Lear,  iv.  i. 

You  rise  to  play  and  go  to  bed  to  work Othello^  ii.  i. 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?    I  will  play  the  swan.  And  die  in  music v.  2. 

If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game,  Thou  art  sure  to  lose Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

When  thou  hast  done  this  chare. I '11  give  thee  leave  To  play  till  doomsday v.  a. 

Played.  —  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top Merry  Wivesy  v.  i. 

An  old  device ;  and  it  was  played  When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  v.  i. 

We  still  have  slept  together.  Rose  at  an  instant,  learned,  played,  eat  together     As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?       Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

And  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would  store  the  world  they  played  for Othello,  iv.  3. 

Player.  —  For  in  all  the  play  There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

All  the  world's  a  stage.  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players   ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring  ......       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

A  poor  player  Thai  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage Macbeth^  v.  5. 

O.  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot-ball  player King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended.  Players  in  your  housewifery  ....  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Playfellow.  —  Farewell,  sweet  playfellow :  pray  thou  for  us Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  p1a>'fellow Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

Playing. — Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air  ....      Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\.  y 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  lovo  To  amorous  Phillida Mid.  N.  Dream,  iL  i. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat.  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat    .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Plea. — Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this Mer.  0/  Venice,  vt.  1. 

I  have  spoke  thus  much  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea iv.  i. 

Plead.  — To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  a. 

I  will  so  plead  That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels iv.  2. 

For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am  At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not    .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you iv.  2. 

Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face;  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears Richard II.  v.  3. 

Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been Richard  III.  iv.  4 
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Plead.  —  So  clear  in  hia  great  office,  that  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels  ....  Macbeth^  i.  7. 
Plbader.  —  Silenced  their  pleaders  and  Dispropertied  their  freedoms Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

But,  sure,  if  you  Would  be  your  country's  pleader v.  1. 

Pleasant.  —  He 's  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was Muck  Ado^\.  \. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection Love's  L.  Losty  v.  i. 

Thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous.  But  slow  in  speech  .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  ii.  i. 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth.  And  his  pure  soul  unto  hb  captain  Christ  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself    .     .     Macbeth^  i.  6. 

What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him  :  What  like,  offensive    .    .    .  King^  Lear^  iv.  2. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us v.  3. 

Please.  —  And  if  it  please  you,  so :  if  not,  why,  so Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  i. 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  aqd  then  they  laugh  at  him Much  Ado^Kx.  \. 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how Love's  L.  LosU  v.  2. 

Old  fiashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  old  Tarn,  of  the  Slirew,  iii.  1. 

As  the  very  true  sonnet  is,  *  Please  one,  and  please  all  * Tweffih  Nighty  iiL  4- 

An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Good,  good  :  the  justice  of  it  pleases :  very  good OthellOy  iv.  1. 

Pleased.  -^  Seeking  the  food  he  eats,  And  pleased  with  what  he  gets    .    .    .     As  You  Like  It^  ii.  5. 

H  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what 's  that  to  you  ? Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved ! Richard  II.  w.  i. 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased v.  5. 

You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent  By  what  did  here  befal  me  .  .  .  AtU.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Plbase-man.  —  Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany      ....  Love's  L.  Lostj  v.  2. 

Pleasbth.  —  And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents 1  Henry  I P'.  i.  2. 

Pleasing.  —  Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear    .     .      Com.  of  Errors^  i.  i. 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye  ....      ii.  a. 

I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown.  More  quaint,  more  pleasing  .     .     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  3. 

Of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute     .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

The  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Pleasure.  —  I  come  To  answer  thy  best  pleasure Tempest^  i.  2. 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead,  And  makes  my  labours  pleasures ....     iii.  i. 

I  am  full  of  pleasure :  Let  us  be  jocund iii.  2. 

It  is  admirable  pleasures  and  fery  honest  knaveries Merry  Wtves^  iv.  4. 

You  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure Meas.for  Meas.'w.  2. 

Punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure v.  1. 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend      .  ' Lov^s  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world v.  2. 

The  virtue  of  my  heart,  The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye    ....    Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  iv.  i. 

You  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure    .     .     .     .  As  Vou  Like  It^  i.  2. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect  Tam.ofShrew^  i.  i. 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ii.  i. 

Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter AlVs  Well^xx.  ^ 

Make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim ii.  4. 

This  woman  's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure v.  3. 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know.  To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow      ...      v.  3. 

No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singinp,  sir Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains iii.  3. 

The  proud  day.  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Is  all  too  wanton     .     .  King  John,  iii.  3. 

A  holy  vow,  Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world iv.  3. 

Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  takest  for  pleasure Richard  II.  \.  3. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon.  Is  my  strict  fast ii.  i. 

Not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also i  Henry  I K  ii.  4. 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society,  As  thou  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to iii.  2. 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thoueht  ?  2  Hen.  VI.  \.  2. 

Where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself.  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world    ....     iii-  2. 

An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
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Plbasurb.  —  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 3  Henry  VL  iii.  ^, 

I  '!)  well  requite  thy  kindness.  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure iv.  6. 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

The  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours,  And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine     .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships*  pleasures Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

I  propose  not  merely  to  myself  The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Pleasure  and  revenge  Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders ii.  2. 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Let  them  gaze  ;  I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I Romeo  and  Juliel,  iii.  i. 

Ere  we  depart,  we  Ml  share  a  bounteous  time  In  different  pleasures    .     .     .     Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  i. 

Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  Of  your  good  pleasure? JiUms  Ccesar^xx.  \. 

He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure Macbeth^  iL  i. 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  't  is  no  other;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time iii.  4. 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty,  And  yet  seem  cold iv.  3. 

Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command  Than  to  entreaty Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

'T  is  not  in  thee  To  grudge  my  pleasures King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Then  let  fait  Your  horrible  pleasure  ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave iii.  2. 

Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure;  Above  the  rest,  be  gone iv.  1. 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name iv.  6. 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short OthellOyXX.  •^. 

Not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure AtU.  and  Cleo.  \,  x. 

Present  pleasure,  By  revolution  lowering,  does  become  The  opposite  of  itself i  2. 

Say,  our  pleasure.  To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  Our  quick  remove  from  hence  .     .  i.  2. 

Being  mature  in  knowledge,  Pawn  their  experience  (o  their  present  pleasure i.  4. 

These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world Cymhtline^  iv.  2. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  ....  Pericles^  i.  i. 
Pledge.  —  Fill  the  cup  and  let  it  come  ;  I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

O,  all  you  gods !  O  pretty,  pretty  pledge  ! Troi.  and  Ctess,  v.  a. 

My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge yulius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

Plentiful.  —  If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries t  Henry  IV.  x'x.  4, 

Plenty.  — As  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach    As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  a. 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure :   In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Here  's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty Macbeik,  ii.  3. 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty,  And  yet  seem  cold iv.  3. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother  .  .  .  Cymheline^  iii.  6. 
Pliant. —  Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means  To  draw  from  her  a  prayer      Othello^  i.  3. 

Plies.  —  He  plies  her  hard  ;  and  much  ram  wears  the  marble 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Plight.  —  1  think  myself  in  belter  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are Merry  VVives^  ii.  2. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight.  It  would  have  madded  me  ....  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 

That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight  shall  carry  Half  my  love  with  him  .  King  Lear,  i.  i. 
Plod.  —  It  must  be  as  it  may  :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod  .  Henry  V.  ii.  %. 
Plodders.  —  Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  L.  L.  Losty  i.  1. 

Plodding.  —  Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries iv.  3. 

Plot.  — Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises Merry  IVives^  ii.  2. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn-brake  our  tiring-house  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  1. 

And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? A//*s  H'e//f  W.  y 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline.  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  .     .     .    King  Jokn,  ii  i. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England Richard  II.  x\.  \. 

Your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition    .     .    .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid  :  our  friends  true  and  constant ii.  3. 

A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excellent  plot ii.  3. 

When  we  mean  to  build,  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model   ....   2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

The  plot  is  laid  :  if  all  things  fall  out  right \  Henry  VI.  \\.  ■%. 

A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  I 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,  By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

These  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot :  no  more,  I  hope Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 
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Plot.  —  Fight  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause HamkU  iv.  4. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall v.  2. 

Let  us  Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can Cymbeline^  iv.  a. 

Pi-oucHMAN.— Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,  All  with  weary  task  fordone  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh  and  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 
Pluck.—  1  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you      .    .    .     Mtas./or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  speeches  ? v.  i. 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  together Com.  of  Errors^  \\\.  \. 

Help  me  I  do  thy  best  To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast      .    .     ^fid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  2. 

Pluck  up  thy  spirits;  look  cheerfully  upon  me Tarn,  of  the  Shrrm/\w.  y. 

Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks i.  3. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety ii.  3. 

Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down  And  set  another  up z  Henry  IV.  x.  z. 

But  I  am  in  So  far  in  blood  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin Richard  III.  \v.  2. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  .    Macbeth,  v.  3. 

You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery Hnmlet^  iii.  2. 

It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  Muse  labours  And  thus  she  is  delivered  .  .  .  Othello ^  ii.  i. 
Plucked.  —  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top Merry  Wivesy  v.  i. 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither  He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion      .     Ant.  and  Clto.  iii.  la. 

Plucker.— Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings i  Henry  VI.  u.  3. 

Plucking.  —  I  should  be  still  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 
Plume.  —Could  I  with  boot  change  for  an  idle  plume,  Which  the  air  beats  for  vain      M.for  M.  ii.  4. 

What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter? Love's  L.  Lost,  vf.  \. 

How  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes  ! Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

Reproach  and  everlasting  shame  Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

To  get  his  place  and  to  plume  up  my  will  In  double  knavery Othello,  i.  3. 

Plumed.  —  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content  I  Farewell  the  plumed  troop  t  .  .  iii.  3. 
Plummet.  —  I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded Tempest^  iii.  3. 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  Ml  drown  my  book v.  1. 

Ignorance  itselfis  a  plummet  o'er  me Merry  Wives,  v.  i. 

Plump.  —  Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

Plumpv.  — Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  I  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Plunge.  —  As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  \.  ». 
Plunged.  —  Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in  And  bade  him  follow  ....  Julius  Ctesar^  i.  2. 
Plurisv.  —  For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy.  Dies  in  his  own  too  much  ....  Hamlet^  iv.  7. 
Plutus  himself,  That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine AU^s  lVell,v.  i. 

PI utus,  the  god  of  gold,  Is  but  his  steward Timon  of  AthensjX.  i. 

A  heart  Dearer  than  Plutus' mine,  licher  than  gold yulius  Ctesar,  W.  Z' 

Pocket.  —  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not  say  he  lies  ?     .    .    .    .    TemPesty  ii.  i. 

I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple  ....      ii.  i. 

For  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.  z. 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting Love's  L.  Lost^'m.  \. 

Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  2. 

I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs King  John^  iii.  1. 

They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Here  's  a  villain  I  Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in  'l 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole,  And  put  it  in  his  pocket.    .....    Hamiet^uui. 

Pocketing. —It  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs Henry  V.  \\\.  2. 

Poem.  —  Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Poesy.  — Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona.  \\l  2. 

But,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret    ....      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you Tam.  of  the  Shrevt^  i.  x. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes  From  whence  't  is  nourished  ....  T/mon  ofAthenSy  i.  1. 
Poet.  —The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact  .     Mid.  N.  Dreant,  v.  i. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth     . v.  x. 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name    v.  i. 
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PoBT.  —  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  .      Levels  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Therefore  the  poet  Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods     .    .  Mer.  0/  Venkt^  v.  1, 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy     ...   3  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

Unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question HatnUU  ii.  a. 

PoBTicAi-.  —  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical As  You  Like  //,  iii.  3. 

I  do  not  know  what  '  poetical '  is :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ? iii.  3. 

Poetry.  —  Neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention Lav^s  L.  L&st^  iv.  z. 

Whose  posy  was  For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife    ....  Afer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry    .    .    As  You  Like  //,  iii.  3. 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry 7am  o/tke  Skrew^  i.  i. 

Well  read  in  poetry  And  other  books,  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye i.  a. 

That  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge,  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry      i  Henry  IV,  iii.  i. 
Point.  —  Most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends Tempest^  iii.  i. 

Whether  ynu  had  not  sometime  in  your  life  Erred  in  this  point Mtas./or  Meas.  ii.  t. 

You  are  therein  in  the  right :  but  to  the  point ii.  i. 

Just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's  point  and  choke  a  daw  withal .    .    .     Afttch  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  tomy  ^a-ill  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  2. 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points.  —  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt     ...      v.  i. 

That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man As  You  Like  //,  i.  3. 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility    ....      ii.  7. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences ill  a. 

So  that  from  point  to  point  now  have  you  heard  The  fundamental  reasons  .    .    .  Alt*s  IVelly  iii.  i. 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know,  To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow     ...      v.  3. 

He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him   ....  Twel/tk  Nigkty  iii.  2. 

Betwixt  the  Armament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point tVinUr's  Ta/e,  iii.  3. 

Points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle iv.  4, 

As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point  At  your  industrious  scenes  ....    Kingjohny  ii.  1. 

Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  point  to  point ii.  i. 

To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point  Of  mortal  breathing Richard  IL  iv.  t. 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point.  Is  pointing  still v.  5. 

Thou  knowest  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Here  lies  the  point ;  why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at? ii.  4. 

If  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle  and  bestride  me,  so  ;  't  is  a  point  of  friendship v.  i. 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long,  If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point v.  a. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here;  and  are  etceteras  nothing? z  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^ 

Carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point.  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run     3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points  ? iv.  7. 

With  all  their  honourable  poinu  of  ignorance  Pertaining  thereunto Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Sharp  thorny  points  Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward iL  4, 

But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer,  In  such  a  point  of  weight iii.  1. 

But  in  this  point  All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic  AAer  his  patient's  death     .     iii.  a. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness iii  a. 

I  do  enjoy  At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess.  Save  these  men's  looks     .     Trot,  and  Cress*  iii.  3. 

Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  to  enter v.  2. 

One  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to  all  the  |>oints  o'  the  compass Corioianus^  iL  3. 

For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me,  Either  in  hope  or  present,  1  'Id  exchange  Timon  ofAikens,  iv.  3. 

Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm.  Curbing  his  lavish  spirit     ....     Macbethy  \.  2. 

All  our  service  In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double L  6. 

A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly  cap-a-pe Hamlet^  i.  2. 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part :  You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you      .  i.  s* 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites v.  2. 

My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought,  Or  well  or  ill King  Lear^  iv.  7. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !    .     .    .     .     Otkelloy  iv.  a. 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms,  Norcurstness  grow  to  the  matter  ^»/.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks  Best  to  preserve  it iii.  4« 

Thou  wert  dignified  enough,  Even  to  the  point  of  envy Cymbelimey\\.  ^. 

Well,  then,  here  *s  the  point ;  You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman iii.  4. 
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Point. —You  are  appointed  for  that  oflBce :  The  doc  of  honour  in  no  point  omit  .  Cymbelinty  vL  5. 
Point-blank.  —  Now  art  ihou  within  point-blank  of  our  Jurisdiction  regal  .  .  a  Henry  VL  iv.  7. 
PoiNT-DEViCB.  —  You  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements  .  .  .  As  You  Likt  li,  iti.  2. 
PoiNT-DBViSB.  —  Such  insociablo  and  point-devise  companions Love's  L.  LosL,  v.  i. 

I  will  wash  oflf  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-devise  the  very  man  .  .  .  Twef/tk  Nighty  ii.  5. 
Poiss.  —  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity Meas./or  Meas.'\\.  ^ 

It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight  And  fearful  to  be  granted Othello^  iii.  3. 

Poised.  —  Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  poised  In  this  wild  action   ....       TroL  and  Cress.  L  3. 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more iv.  i. 

You  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by,  Herself  poised  with  herself  in  either  eye  Romto  and  yulUt,  i.  2. 
Poison.  —  Their  great  guilt, Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after Tempest^  iii.  3. 

Clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  .      Com,  0/  Errors,  v.  1. 

The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper Much  Adoy\\.  ^. 

Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries     ....      Lovers  L.  Lost^  iy.  3. 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?     Mer,  of  Venke^  iii.  i. 

I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel As  You  Like  It^  v.  i. 

What  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dressed  him  I Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth King  fohn^  i.  i. 

The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood  Which  breathed  this  poison  ,    .    Richard  II.  L  i. 

They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need v.  6. 

In  poison  there  is  physic 2  Henry  I V.  \.  i. 

Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words ;  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me     .    .      2  Henry  VI .  iii.  3. 

Poison  be  their  drink  I    Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste  1 iii.  a. 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  I 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place.  —  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad    Richard  III.,  \.  a. 

Attended  to  their  sugared  words,  But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts iii.  i. 

All  goodness  1 8  poison  to  thy  stomach Henry  VIII.  \\\.  1. 

It  is  a  mind  That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is,  Not  poison  any  further      .    .    CoriolanuSy  iii.  i. 

Let  them  not  lick  The  sweet  which  is  their  poison iii.  i. 

Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather  Than  pity  note  how  much v.  3. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye.  And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die  Rotn.  and  fuL  \.  a. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence it  3. 

A  cup,  dosed  in  my  true  love's  hand?    Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end     ....      v.  3. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips ;  Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them v.  3. 

Steel,  nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, Can  touch  him  further  .    .   Macbeth,  iii.  a. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

He  is  justly  served;  It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself v.  2. 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit v.  a. 

Rouse  him  :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight.  Proclaim  him  in  the  streets    ....  Othello,  \.  \. 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons iii.  3. 

This  is  thy  work :  the  object  poisons  sight ;  Let  it  be  hid v.  2. 

Now  I  feed  myself  With  most  delicious  poison Ant.  and  Cleo.'x.  i. 

If  they  had  swallowed  poison, 'twould  appear  By  external  swelling v.  2. 

Such  boiled  stuff  As  well  might  poison  poison ! Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Poke. — Then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke.  And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye  As  YouL.  It,  ii.  7. 
Poi-ACKS.  —  When,  in  an  angry  parle.  He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
Poland.  —  I  warrant,  her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them  will  bum  a  Poland  winter  Com.  of  Err.  iii.  2. 
Pole.  —We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are.  Painted  upon  a  pole Macbeth,  v.  8. 

When  yond  same  star  that 's  westward  from  the  pole  Had  made  his  course  ....      Hamlet,  i.  i. 

The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n  :  young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men  .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

Polecats  1  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats,  sure Merry  Wives,  ve.  \. 

Policy.  —  Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy  ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways     .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i. 

Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men? AirsWeU,\,u 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? A'/«jf  John,  ii.  i. 

That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy Richard  II.  v.  1. 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy  Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds     .  1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
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Policy.— Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose    .    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

And  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion v.  4. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevercd  friends,  I'  the  war  do  grow  together  ....  Corhlanns,  iii.  a. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense;   For  policy  sits  above  conscience  Timon  of  Athtus^  iii.  2. 

This  brain  of  mine  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do  .     .     .     HamUty  ii.  a. 

A  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice Othello^  ii.  3. 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long,  Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet iii.  3. 

Politic.  -  So  politic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  Mnck  Adoy  v.  2. 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  enemy As  You  Like  1 1^ -v.  ^ 

I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors Ttoe/fth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him Hamlet^  iv.  3. 

He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off  Than  in  a  politic  distance Othello,  iii.  3. 

Politician.  —  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician Twelfth  Nighty  m.  ^. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches Hamlet^y.t, 

Like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Poll.  —  Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot      2  Henry  IV.  if.  4. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow.  All  flaxen  was  his  poll Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Pollusion.  —  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  exchange Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

PoLONius.  —  Where  is  Polonius? — In  heaven ;  send  hither  to  see Hamlet^vt.  ■^. 

Poltroons.  —  Patience  is  for  jwltroons,  such  as  he 3  Henry  K/.  i.  i. 

Po.MEGRANATB. —  Beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  .  .  .  A  Ws  IVell^  ii.  3. 
Pomewater. — Ripeasthe  pomewater,  who  nowhangeth  likea  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cpelo  L.  L.  Lost,\v.  2. 
Pom  p. — Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals ;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp  Afifi,  uV.  Dream^  \.  1 . 

I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key.  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling i.  i. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  Than  that  of  painted  pomp?     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  t. 

The  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter   .  Airs  Well,  iv.  5. 

Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us.  To  this  unlooked  for,  unprepared  pomp  .     .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

Confusion  waits.  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast,  The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp    iv.  3. 

There  the  antic  sits.  Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp Richard  IF.  iii.  2. 

The  tide  of  pomp  That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world Henry  V.  iv.  t. 

I  will  slay  myself,  For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease 1  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

What  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ?  And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must  3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married  To  one  above  itself Henry  VIII.  i.  %, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye :  1  feel  my  heart  new  opened iii.  2. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life.  As  this  pomp  sho^A^  to  a  little  oil  and  root  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Willing  misery  Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crowned  before iv.  3. 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp.  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Take  physic,  pomp;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel King  Lear,  \\\.  ^. 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality,  Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war!  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Pond.  —  His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  A  pond  as  deep  as  hell  .     Mens,  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  t. 

It  had  froze  them  up.  As  fish  are  in  a  pond ^  Henry  IV.  \.  \, 

But,  you  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds Cymbeline,  \.  4. 

PoNDEROtJS.  —  If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project  May  suflfcr  alteration    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things    .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Poniards.  —  She  spe.iks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs Much  Ado,  '\\.  1. 

Pontifical,  —  My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical.  Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Pool.  —  Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Piwp.  — Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop t  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold  :  Purple  the  sails Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Poor. — Most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends 7Vw/«fx/,  iii.  i. 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them      ....      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will   Mfich  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Of  that  nature  that  to  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

A  poor  boy,  —  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 
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Poor.  —  'T is  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  arc  damned  .    .    AU^s  H^eH,  i.  j. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so*smylove 1.3. 

A  truth's  a  truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor iv.  3. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  I Ttoelfth  Nighi^  iiL  1. 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  \ WinUr'*  TaUt  iii.  3. 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor Richard  11.  ii.  3. 

They  are  exceeding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggariy i  Henry  J  V.  vr.  2, 

1  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient 2  Henry  IV.x.i. 

He 's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all.  —  Especially  in  pride Corioiamts^  iL  i. 

O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor,  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store  Romeo  and  JulUt^  L  x. 

He 's  poor,  and  that 's  revenge  enough Timon  of  Atfuns^xxx.  ^. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept yulhu  Ctesar^  iii.  2. 

Now  lies  he  there.  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence iii.  2. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  (a\xi  deny,  and  dare  not Macbetk,  v.  3. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkiiuil Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Why  should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?    No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp     ....     iii.  2. 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies iii.  2. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable King  Lear j\.  i. 

That  art  most  rich,  being  poor;  Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised! i.  i. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are,  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Poor  Tom  's  a-cold iii.  4. 

Robs  me  of  titat  which  not  enriches  him  And  makes  roe  poor  indeed Oih*Uo.,\\\.  1, 

Poor  and  content  is  rich,and  rich  enough iii  3. 

But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor iii.  3. 

Poorer. — I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  1  might  come  nearer  to  you   Timon  o/Atfuns^  \.  2. 

Poor-John.  —  A  kind  of  not  of  the  newest  Poor-John.    A  strange  fish ! Tempesty  ii.  2. 

Poorly.  —  Be  not  lost  ^o  poorly  in  your  thoughts Macbeth^W.  %. 

PoPBRiN.  —  O,  that  she  were  An  open  et  caetera,  thou  a  poperin  pear!  .  .  Romeo  and  JtUiet^  ii.  i. 
Popinjay.  —To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay,  Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience  i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 
Poppy.  —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora.  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world  .  .  .  OtheUoy  iii.  3. 
Popularity. — A  companion  to  the  common  streets,  Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 
Porches.  — And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour  ThJ  leperous  distilment ....  Hamlet^  \.  5. 
PoRB.  —  As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth  ....  Lov^s  L.  Losij  \.  i. 
Poring.  —  And  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 
Pork-eaters.— If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  Mer.  of  Ven.  iii.  5. 
PoRPBNTiNE. — Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  \. 

Till  that  his  thighs  with  darts  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porpentine  .     .     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine     .    .     .     Hamlet^  i.  5. 

PoRPUS.  —  Whan  I  saw  the  porpus  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Porriix;b.  —  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge Tempest,  ii.  i. 

1  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge Merry  JViveSf  iii.  x. 

I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

Porringer.  —  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \y.  z. 

Port. — Showing  a  more  swelling  port  Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  Mer.  of  Ven.  i.  i. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Golden  care  !  That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  widel 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Portable.  —  Let  him,  like  an  engine  Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report  .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Air  these  are  portable.  With  other  graces  weighed Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now  1 King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Portage.  —Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head  Like  the  brass  cannon    .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

PoRTA.vcR.  —  And  portance  in  my  travels'  history Othello,  i.  3. 

PoRTCULLiSED.- You  havc  engaoled  my  tongue.  Doubly  portcuUised  with  my  teeth  and  lips  Rich.  II.  i.  3. 
Portent.- .\  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

For  warnings,  and  portents,  And  evils  imminent yulius  Ceesar,  ii.  a. 

These  are  portents ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope,  They  do  not  point  on  me Othello,  v.  2. 

Porter.  —  Poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in  Their  heavy  burdens Henry  V.  i.  2. 
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PoRTBR.  — -  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key    .    .    Macieiky  u.  3. 

I  pray  you, remember  the  porter ii.  3. 

Portion. — What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  ?^.r  Vcu  Like  It,  L  i. 
Portly.  —  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent;  of  a  cheerful  look  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Portrait. — What 's  here  ?    the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot.  Presenting  me  a  schedule !  Mer,  0/  Ven.  ii.  9. 

Portraiture.  —  By  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see  The  portraiture  of  his Hamlet^  v.  a. 

Portugal.  —  My  affection  haih  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal    A$  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

PosB.  —  Say  you  so?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly Mens. /or  Meat.  \\.  ^ 

Position.— I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,— It  is  familiar,— but  at  the  author's  drift  Troi.  &*  Cress,  iii.  3. 

It  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position O/Ae/Uy  ii.  1. 

Positive,  —  It  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm Merry  H^'ives,  iii.  a. 

Possess.— 'T  is  in  reversion  that  1  do  possess ;  But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  Richard  IL  ii.  a. 

I  do  enjoy  At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence   .    Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  a. 

As  well  derived  as  he.  As  well  possessed ;  my  love  is  more  than  his     .    .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  j. 

Deposing  thee  before  thou  wen  possessed,  Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself  Richard U.  ii.  i. 

Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine Titus  Andron.  \.  i. 

Possession. — My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes  Only  for  his  possessions  Two  Gen.  o/Veronoy  ii.  4. 

Then  we  find  The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us   ........    .    Much  Ado^  iv.  v 

Our  strong  possession  and  our  right  for  us /Cing-  Joktt^  L  1. 

*T  is  a  chough ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt Hamlet^  v.  1, 

Posset,  —We  '11  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at  night Merry  Wives^  L  4, 

Thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my  house v.  5. 

I  have  drugged  their  possets.  That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them  .  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  2. 
Possibilities.  —  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts   ....     Merry  Wives^  i.  i. 

Speak  with  possibilities.  And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes  ....  Titns  A  ndron,  iii.  1 . 
Possibility.  —  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

PossiTABLB.  — You  must  speak  possitable Merry  Wives^  \.  x. 

Post.— *T  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing.— Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post  As  Vou  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant \  Henry  VI.  \.  ^, 

As  thick  as  hail  Came  post  with  post Macbetk^  L  3. 

Posteriors.— In  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Posterity.— Truth  should  live  from  age  to  age,  As 't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity  Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

For  beauty  starved  with  her  severity  Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity  .  .  Romeo  and  Juiiet,  i.  i. 
Postern. — As  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye  Richard  I L  v.  5. 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land,  Thus  do  go  about,  about Macbeth^  \.  3. 

Posting.  —  This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night  Must  wear  your  spirits  low  .  .  AU^s  WeiL,  v.  i. 
Posture. —The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown Jitiius  dasar^  m.  t. 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature,  for  condition Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Posy.  —  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring?  —  'T  is  brief,  my  lord Hamlet^  iiL  2. 

Pot. —Were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  i  v.  i . 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

There  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of  her  ex-es Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders  and  musty  seeds.  Remnants  of  packthread .  .  Romeo  and  Juliety  v.  i. 
Potations.  —  To  forswear  thin  poutions  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack    .    .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Hath  to-night  caroused  Potations  pottle-deep Othello,  it  3. 

Potatoes.— Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  Merry  IVivesy  v.  5. 

PoTCH.  —  I  '11  potch  at  him  some  way  Or  wrath  or  crftft  may  get  him Coriolanus,  i.  tow 

Potency.  —  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency  I Meas.  for  Meas.  Ii.  x. 

Potent.— No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground  But  I  will  beard  him  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits.  Abuses  me  to  damn  me Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors.  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters      Othello^  i.  3. 

I  learned  it  in  England,  where,  indeed,  they  are  most  potent  in  potting ii  3. 

Potentates. — Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ? Lov^s  L.  Losij  v.  2, 

This  gentleman  is  come  to  me.  With  commendation  from  great  potentates  Two  Gen.  ofVeronoj  ii.  4. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery      i  Henry  VL  iii  a. 
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Potential.  —  The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs .  .  King  Lear^  ii.  r. 
Potently.  —  You  are  potently  opposed ;  and  with  a  malice  Of  as  great  size  .    .      Henry  VIII.  v.  r. 

Though  1  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Potion.  —  Out,  loathed  medicine  I  hated  potion,  hence !       Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

They  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained,  As  men  drink  potions 2  Henry  IV. '\.  \. 

Potter.  —  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ;  I  know  not  where  I  am  i  Henry  VI.  i.  5. 
Potting.  —  1  learned  it  in  England,  where,  indeed,  they  are  most  potent  in  potting   .      Othello.,  ii.  3. 

PoTTi-E-DBBP.  —  Hath  to-night  caroused  Potations  pottle-deep ii.  3^ 

Pouch.  —  Tester  I  Ml  have  in  pouch  wlien  thou  shalt  lack.  Base  Phrygian  Turk  I    Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

Spectacleson  nose  and  pouch  on  side.  His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  As  Y.  L.  Ity  ii.  7. 

Poultice.— Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones? Romeo  and  JulietyXx.  ^. 

PouNCET-Box.  — And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  A  pouncet-box .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
Pound. — Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts Merry  WiveSyX.  i. 

I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of  the  house     • iii.  3. 

What  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  I      .     iii.  4. 

Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  your  fair  flesh Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man  Is  not  so  estimable i.  3. 

I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh  To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor iii.  3. 

The  words  expressly  are,  *  a  pound  of  flesh  ' :  Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh    iv.  i. 

Nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more  But  just  a  pound  of  flesh iv.  1. 

If  thou  cut'st  more  Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much  As  makes  it  light  or  heavy    .     iv.  t . 

I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect  I    No  other  obligation Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Pour.  —  Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell  .  .  .  Macbethy  iv.  3. 
Poverty.  —  What  with  poverty,  i  am  custom-shrunk Meas./or  Meas.x.  2. 

I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty Love'^s  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Mistake  me  not  so  much  To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous As  Yoh  Like  Ity'x,  i. 

*     So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love.  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace iii.  5> 

His  coffers  sound  With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her ii.  i. 

So  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit.  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects    ....     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. — i  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will  Romeo  and  Juliety  v.  1. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips Othelloy  iv.  2. 

You  houseless  poverty King  Leary  iii.  4. 

Powder.  —  Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder ;  they  *11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better     i' Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fired  Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb  Romeo  and  Juliety  v.  1. 
Power. —Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  Out  of  this  fearful  country! Tem^sty\.i. 

Would  noi  rather  Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power      ....      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Would  you  create  me  new  ?  Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11  jrield  Com.  o/ErrorSy  iii.  2. 

Here  we  wander  in  illusions :  Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  I iv.  3. 

Whose  will  still  wills  It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power    .    .    .  Lotfe^s  L,  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill iL  i. 

I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move iv.  3. 

Gives  to  every  power  a  double  power.  Above  their  functions  and  their  ofllices iv.  3. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold.  Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty  M.  iV.  Dreamy  i.  i. 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  *  Behold  1  *  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up     .    .    .    .  i.  i. 

I  wot  not  by  what  power.  But  by  some  power  it  is iv.  i. 

There  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers,  As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke   .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power.  The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty      ....     iv.  i. 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasons  justice iv.  1. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me iv.  i. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  By  the  sweet  power  of  music v.  i. 

If  ever, — as  that  ever  may  be  near, — You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy  As  You  L.Ity  iii.  5. 

Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy  Rather  in  power  than  use    .    .    .    .     Airs  IVell,  i.  i. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ? i.  1. 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do IV inter's  TaUy  iii  2. 
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PowKR.  —  Strength  matched  with  strength,  and  power  confronted  power    ....    King  yokftt  «.  i. 

A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this it  i. 

Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home  Meet  in  one  line iv.  3* 

I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess.  Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Through  our  security,  Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power iii.  2. 

Both  young  and  old  rebel,  And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell iii.  a. 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply,  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power    .    .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong ii.  1. 

With  such  powers  As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality iv.  i. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers t  Henry  VI.  \\.  i. 

Powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  words,  Domestics  to  you,  sen'e  your  will  .     Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

My  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rained  honour,  more  On  you  than  any iii.  2. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power,  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite      Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf.  So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power i.  3. 

Were  1  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties  And  had  as  ample  power  as  1  have  will ii.  2. 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness.  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers iii.  2. 

And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose iii.  a. 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves.  When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers  ....     iv.  4. 

It  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do Corioianus^  ii.  3. 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on  Before  you  ha^  worn  it  out iii.  2. 

Now  we  have  shown  our  power,  Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done iv.  2. 

If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears,  To  that  1  call  I Titus  Andron.'xu.  u 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents      .    .    .  Romeo  andjnliety  v.  3. 

What  a  mental  power  This  eye  shoots  forth ! Timon  0/ Athens^x.  \. 

I  myself  would  have  no  power ;  prithee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent i.  2. 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good :  His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state i.  2. 

Every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity      .    .      Julius  Citsar,  i.  3. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power ii.  1. 

Arming  myself  with  patience  To  slay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers v.  i.* 

Merciful  powers.  Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  I  .    .    Macbeth^  ii.  1. 

Though  I  could  With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight iii.  i. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth     ....     iv.  1. 

By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me  Into  his  power iv.  3. 

What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account? v.  1. 

No  man  that's  bom  of  woman  Shall  e*er  have  power  upon  thee v.  3. 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce ! Hamlet,  i.  5. 

May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ii.  a. 

The  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is iii.  i. 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?     King^  Lear^  i.  1. 

1  am  ashamed  That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus i.  4. 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience iii.  6. 

Our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men  May  blame iii  7. 

That  will  not  see  Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly iv.  i. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills Othello^  i.  3. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers  Deny  us  for  our  good    .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  1. 

My  power?  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope  Says  it  will  come  to  the  full ii.  1. 

The  want  is  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion  That  long  to  move Cymbeline^  iv.  3. 

A  certain  stuff",  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease  The  present  power  of  life v.  5- 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you  ;  The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you  ...      v.  5. 
The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune  The  harmony  of  this  peace v.  5. 

Powerfully. — Though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe Ham/et.,  W.  2. 

Pkabdi.es.  —  It  were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles  .  .  .  Merry  IVives^  i.  i. 
Practic.  —  So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  miMress  to  this  theoric  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
Practice.  — Thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour  In  hateful  practice      .    .      Meas./or  Mens.  ▼.  1. 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice,  His  May  of  youth MnchAdo^\.\. 

Under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope AWs  Weli^  i.  i. 

This  is  a  practice  As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art Twelfth  Nighty  iiL  i. 
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Practicb.  —  This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon  thee  .....    .  Twelfth  Nigkt^  v.  i. 

Bid  him  recount  The  fore-recited  practices Henry  VUl.  i.  2. 

How  came  His  practices  to  light? iii.  a. 

Whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure,  I  'U  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand  Titus  Andron.  v.  3. 

Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself  To  make  conditions Juliut  Casar^  iv.  3. 

This  disease  is  beyond  n»y  practice Macbeth^  v.  i. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices  Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  I     .    .    .     Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Shall  uncharge  the  practice  And  call  it  accident iv.  7. 

On  whose  foolish  honesty  My  practices  ride  easy .     fCingr  Lear^  i.  2, 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice,  Is  all  his  soldiership Otkello^  i.  i. 

And  must  be  driven  To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell,  Why  this  should  be i.  3. 

PRACTISB.  —  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise  to  obey Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  i. 

I  will  not  practise  to  deceive,  Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn King  yphn^  i.  i. 

Practised.  —  He  appears  To  have  practised  more  the  whip  stock  than  the  lance  .  .  Pericles^  ii.  3. 
Practisbr.  —  Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try Ail^s  tVellyW.  i. 

A  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant Othello^  i.  a. 

Prague.  —  As  the  old  hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink  .  .  .  Tivtlflh  Nighty  iv.  2. 
Praisb.  —  Thou  sh'alt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise  And  make  it  halt  behind  her  .     .    Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Far  behind  his  worth  Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow   ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises m.  4. 

First  he  did  praise  my  beauty,  then  my  speech Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  3. 

Too  brown  for  a  fair  praise  and  too  little  for  a  great  praise Muck  Ado^K.  \. 

Let  it  be  thy  part  To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit iii.  i. 

Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master?    In  thy  condign  praise Love's L.  Lost^  L  a. 

I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise i.  3. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean.  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ii.  i. 

Willing  to  be  counted  wise  In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine ii.  i. 

Garnished  With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise iL  1. 

What,  what  ?  first  praise  me  and  again  say  no  ?    O  short-lived  pride  I      . iv.  i. 

Where  fiiir  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow iv.  i. 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise iv.  i. 

It  was  to  show  my  skill,  That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill iv.  i. 

When,  for  fame^s  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part,  We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart     iv.  1. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty  Only  for  praise  sake  ? iv.  i. 

Only  for  praise :  and  praise  we  may  afford  To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord iv.  i. 

When  sliall  you  hear  that  I  Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye? iv.  3. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs.  She  passes  praise  ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot      iv.  3.* 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder v.  3. 

I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  In  underprizing  it iii.  2. 

Still  gazing  in  a  doubt  Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no .     iii.  2. 

Let  me  praise  yon  while  I  have  a  stomach iii.  $. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection    ....      v.  i. 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swifUy  home  before  you As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

n:*  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in AU''slVeU/\.i. 

Making  them  proud  of  hb  humility,  In  their  poor  praise  he  htmibled i.  2. 

The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him ;  Knowing  him  is  enough ii.  i. 

However  we  do  praise  ourselves.  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm    .    .    .    Twelfth  Nighi^  n.  4. 

May,  though  they  cannot  praise  us.  as  little  accuse  us IVinter's  Tale^  L  i. 

Cram  's  with  praise,  and  make  *8  As  fat  as  tame  things La. 

Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride  's  With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs i.  a* 

Much  surpassing  The  common  praise  it  bears iiu  i. 

Flattering  sounds,  As  praises,  of  whose  Uste  the  wise  are  fond Richard  II.  ii.  x. 

Worse  than  the  sun  in  March,  This  praise  doth  nourish  agues \  Henry  JV.'w.  \, 

Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise  By  still  dispraising  praise  valued  with  jroa    ....      v.  a. 

To  stop  my  ear  indeed,  Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise 2  Henry  IV.x.  u 

As  rich  with  praise  As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea Henry  V.  L  a. 
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Praise.  —  Which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress  Henry  V,  iii.  7. 

Worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth,  I  f  that  the  praised  himself  bring  the  praise  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril,  That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear    i.  3. 

Whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise ii.  3. 

Force  him  mth  praises:  pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry ii.  3. 

Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove iii.  2. 

No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present iii.  2. 

Praise  new-born  gawds,  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past iii.  3. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object iii.  3. 

Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched.  Would  seem  but  modest     .    .    .     Coriolamts^  \.  <>. 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies 1.9. 

Live;  outlive  thy  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  1  .      Titus  Andr<m.  i.  1. 

But,  soft  1  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much,  Citing  my  worthless  praise v.  3. 

O,  pardon  me ;  For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves v.  3. 

I  know,  no  man  Can  justly  praise  but  what  he  does  affect Timon  0/ Athens  y\- 2. 

When  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise,  The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made    ii.  3. 

His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend  Which  should  be  thine  or  his      .....     Afacbetk^  i.  3. 

O,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again,  Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age   .    .     .     iv.  7. 

We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence iv.  7. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest  ....     A'mjf  Lear^  i.  i. 

Not  being  the  worst  Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise ii.  4. 

What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst  praise  me? Otkelh,  W.  i. 

You  praise  yourself  By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  me AiU.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me ii.  6. 

Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent  praises iii.  2. 

Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair,  That  he  deserved  the  praise  o'  the  world Cymheline^  v.  4. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  ....     Pericles^ '\.\, 

Thai  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack  Of  earned  praise iv.  Gower. 

Praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts,  And  not  as  given iv.  Gower. 

Praised.  —  For  good  things  should  be  praised Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  1. 

I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this  than  mocked Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

Mine  I  loved  and  mine  I  praised  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on Much  Ado^'vi.  \, 

She  whom  all  men  praised,  and  whom  myself.  Since  I  have  lost,  have  loved    .    .    AlVs  WeU^  v.  3. 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness  ....  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
.    Most  praised,  most  loved,  A  sample  to  the  youngest Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  praised,  —  therein  He  was  as  calm  as  virtue v.  5. 

Praisbst.  —  O  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the  worst  best Othello,  ii.  i. 

Praising.— So  much  for  praising  myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy  Much  A  do^  v.  ». 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ;  Therefore  no  more  of  it  .    .    .     Mer.  0/  V^enice^  iii.  4. 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear Ali*s  iVell^v.  i. 

Prank. —  And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks Com.  0/ Errors /\\.  2, 

'Tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  Twelfth  ^ight,  ii.  4. 

Hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks  This  ruffian  hath  botched  up iv.  i. 

For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority.  Against  all  noble  sufferance Coriolanns.  iii.  i. 

Lay  home  to  him  :  Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with     ....    Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o'  the  savour  Of  other  your  new  pranks  ....  King  Lear^  i.  4, 
Prath.  —  We  will  not  stand  to  prate ;  Talkers  are  no  good  doers     ......  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Prater.  —  A  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Pratest.  — Why  praiest  thou  to  thyself  and  answer'st  not? Com.  of  Errors/\\. -i. 

Prating.  —  And  will  she  love  him  still  for  prating  ?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  It  Othello^  ii.  1. 
Prattle.  —  But  I  prattle  Something  too  wildly Tempest,  iii.  t. 

As,  you  know.  What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of Twelfth  Nighty  \.  a. 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice.  Is  all  his  soldiership Othello,  i.  i. 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforts ii.  i. 

Prattler.  —  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'sl ! MacdefAj  iv.  2. 
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Pray.— When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray  To  several  subjects  .     Meas.for  Meat.  ii.  4. 

We  that  know  what  't  is  to  fast  and  pray.  Are  penitent  for  your  default  .    .    .  Com.  of  Errors  ^  i.  a. 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse iv.  a. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart Much  Ado^'x.  \, 

I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge Lov^s  L.  Losty  L  i. 

I  will  pray,  If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,  For  your  fair  safety King  Jokn^  iii.  3. 

He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied ;  We  pray  %vith  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside  Richard  II.  v.  3. 

Speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray i  Henry  IV.'xu  1. 

They  pray  continually  to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth ii.  1. 

I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you 2  Henry  VI.  iL  3. 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  i. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part,  Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray HamUt,  i.  5. 

Pray  can  I  not.  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will iii.  3. 

Lovers  And  men  in  dangerous  bonds  pray  not  alike Cymbeline^  iii.  2. 

Prayed.  —  How  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed  before Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  1. 

She  kneeled,  and  saint-like  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  devoutly  .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
Praybr.  —  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lost Tempest^  i.  i. 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee,  Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers    Two  Gen.  qf  Ver.  x.  x. 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way    Merry  IVives^  i.  4. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent iv.  5. 

True  prayers.  That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there  Ere  sun-rise    .    .      Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Prayers  from  preserved  souls.  From  fasting  maids ii.  2. 

I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your  prajrers     .     .     .* iv.  3. 

*  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move  ! Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  i. 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace ii.  2. 

Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak  prayers iii.  2. 

Let  me  say  *  amen '  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

I  'U  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers iii.  3* 

We  do  pray  for  mercy ;  And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy     iv.  i. 

Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ;  How  then  might  your  prayers  move  \     .    .    As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends  AWs  Well,  i.  i. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Look  upon  his  face ;  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest v.  3. 

His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ;  Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity v.  3. 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have v.  3. 

He  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  a'  should  be  thought  a  coward Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never 2  Henry  VI.  iv,  7. 

If  when  you  make  your  prayers  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves? iv.  7. 

As  famous  and  as  bold  in  war  As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer  .    .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail,  I  then  crave  pardon iv.  6. 

See,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand.  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man  .     .     .     Richard  ///.  iii.  7. 

Their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice.  And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven ii.  i. 

My  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed ii.  3. 

Prayers  and  wishes  Are  adl  I  can  return ii.  3. 

Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

I  have  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen ii.  3. 

And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two  And  sleeps  again    ....  Romeo  and  yuliet.h.  ^ 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me Julius  Ceesar,  xix.  i. 

But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them  Again  to  sleep Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks,  Put  on  with  holy  prayers iv.  3. 

And  what 's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force  ? Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer  Can  serve  my  turn  ? iii.  3. 

And  found  good  means  To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart Othello,  \.  3. 

She  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too Pericles,  iv.  6. 

Prayer-booic,  — Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand,  And  stand  betwixt  two  churchmen  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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Praying.  —  Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying Richard  III.  Hi.  7. 

Prbach.  —  I  have  heard  you  preach  That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin    .      i  Htnry  VI.  iiL  i. 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !  Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad  Ki9tg  Jokn^  iiL  4. 
Preachers.  —  They  are  our  outward  consciences,  Aud  preachers  to  us  all  ...  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
Preaching. — His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones,  Would  make  them  capable  HamUt^\\\.^. 
Prbcedenck.  —  Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain     .    .    .     Lovers  L.  Lost^  iii.  1. 

I  do  not  like  *  But  yet,*  it  does  allay  The  good  precedence Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  5. 

Prbcbobnt.  — That  I  may  example  my  digression  by  &ome  mighty  precedent     .   Love's  L.  LoU^  i.  2. 

*T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent Mer.  of  Venice^  \s.  i. 

Have  you  a  precedent  Of  this  commission  ? Henry  VIII.  L  2. 

A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ;  A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant   Titus  Andron,  v.  3. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity's  in  youth  .     .     .     .     Tinum  0/ Athens^  \.  x. 

I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,  To  keep  my  name  ungored Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Do  it  at  once ;  Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all  But  accidents  unpurposed  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 
Precept.  —  In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me  The  way  twice  o'er  .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan  To  come  ashore Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible  The  heart  that  conned  them    ....   CorioUmus^  iv.  i. 

Prrceptial.  — Which  before  Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage Much  Ado^s.  x. 

Precious.  —  Held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem Love's  L.  Lost,  il  i. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye iv.  3. 

Thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head     ....      ii.  1. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  Wkh  such  a  brabbler  " King  John^  v.  2. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  .      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5.' 

A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil  Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 

And  looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world    .     Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole,  And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  'lis  fine,  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  ....     iv.  5. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange.  That  can  make  vile  things  precious  .  .  .  King-  Lear^  iii.  2. 
PREaous-DEAR.— The  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Precise.  —  He  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2. 

Precisely.  —  Some  craven  scruple  Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event Hamlet^  iv.  4. 

Precursb. — Even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events i.  1. 

Precursors.  —Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  O*  the  dreadful  thunder  claps  .  .  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Prrdbcbssors. — In  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors  since  Deucalion  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors,  And  guardian  of  their  bones Macbeth^  \\.  ^ 

Predestinate. — Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face  Much  Ado,{.  1. 
Predicament.  —  To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament  Wherein  you  range  ...   1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

0  woful  sympathy  I  Piteous  predicament ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Prediction.  — These  predictions  Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar .    .    .     JtdiHs  Casar,  ii.  2. 

Great  prediction  Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Predominance. — Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind  His  humorous  predominance  TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame? Macbeth,  \\.  4, 

Knaves,  and  thieves,  and  treachen,  by  spherical  predominance King  Lear,  \.  2. 

Predominant.— When  he  was  predominant.— When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather  All''s  IVell,  i.  i. 

It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike  Where  't  is  predominant IV inter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant,  And  equity  exiled 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant,  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant  Rom.  S*  Jul.  iL  3. 

Do  you  find  Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature  ? Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Predominate.  —  Thou  shah  know  I  will  predominate  over  the  peasant  .  .  .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  x 
Preferment. — Men,  of  slender  reputation.  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  3. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments.  With  which  the  time  will  load  him  Henry  VI I L  v.  1. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation Othello,  i.  1. 

Be  but  duteous,  and  tnie  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee Cymieline,  iii.  5. 

1  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in 't v.  4. 

Prefers.  —  Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  That  it  prefers  itself  •  Meas./or  Meas.  I  l 
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Prbgnant.  —  How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  I Hamlet,  iL  2, 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee»  Where  thrift  nuiy  follow  fawning iii-  2. 

Common  justice,  you  're  as  pregnant  in  As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any  .  Metu./or  Meas.  \.  1. 

*T  is  very  pregnant,  The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take't  Because  we  see  it  ...    .      ii.  i. 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness.  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  a. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear  ...    .     iii.  i. 

The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs King  Lear,  iL  i. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity iv.  6. 

It  is  a  roost  pregnant  and  unforced  position Othello,  ii.  i. 

T  were  pregnant  they  should  square  between  themselves Ant.  a$ulCU0.\\.  x. 

Prejudicatbs  the  business  and  would  seem  To  have  us  make  denial AUU  Well,  L  2. 

Prelate.  —  Rancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face  I  see  thy  fury     ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Premeditated. —Comest  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines? i  Henry  VI  '\\\.  \. 

Premeditation.  —  A  cold  premcdiution  for  my  purpose !       3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Prbnominate.  —  Ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes  The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty  Hamlet,  ii.  i, 
pRE-occupiBD  with  what  you  rather  must  do  Than  what  you  should  ......     Coriolanns,  ii.  3. 

Pre-ordinancb.— Turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree  Into  the  law  of  children  yulim  Ceesar,  iii.  i. 
Preparation.  —  Put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation All^s  fVell^u'i.  6. 

Busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation      ....     Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

That  *s  the  way  To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer  Their  most  absurd  intents  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

You  are  going  to  a  most  festinate  preparation King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Our  preparation  stands  In  expeaation  of  them iv.  4. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less  Than  what  yon  hear  of Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

Prepared.  —  I  am  armed  and  well  prepared Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Preposterous.  —  1  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event      .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Being  in  so  preposterous  estate  as  we  are Winter's  Tale,  v.  a. 

Baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  roost  preposterous  conclusions  ....  Othello,  i.  3. 
Preposterously.  —  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously      .    Merry  IVives,  ii.  a. 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me  That  bcfal  preposterously Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Prerogative.  —  Executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty.  With  all  prerogative     .    .    .     Tempest,  i.  a. 

Our  prerogative  Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness  Imparts  this  IVinter's  Tal.',  iL  z. 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth,  Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels     Troi.  fs*  Cress,  i.  3. 

Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative  And  power  i'  the  truth  o*  the  cause Coriolantu,  iii.  3. 

Prbrogatived.  —  The  plague  of  great  ones;  Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Presage.  —  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath  And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay  King  John,  L  i. 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate  Mer.  of  Venice,  L  i. 

If  heart's  j>resages  be  not  vain.  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again     .  Richard  II.  iL  a. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  Rom.  atuiyul.  v.  i. 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame.  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow     .    .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

There 's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Prbsacbth.  — My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest 3  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 

E'en  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth  famine Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Prbscibncb.  —  Forestall  prescience  and  esteem  no  act  But  that  of  hand     .    .       TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Prescribe.  —  lliis  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Prescript.  —The  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress  .  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 
Prescription.  — Some  prescriptions  Of  rare  and  proved  effects All*s  lVell,\.  z. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

And  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  physician Othello,  \.  3. 

Presence.  —  Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

With  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse iii.  2. 

Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  Worthies Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Now  he  goes, With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  presence As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside King  John,  i.  1. 

What  presence  must  not  know.  From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show  .    .    .    Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord  . •»•  3» 

Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence  Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  Judge  I     .    .    .     iv.  i. 
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Prbsbncb.  —  Your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory t  Mtmy  iy.\,i. 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been,  So  comnion->hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men iii.  a. 

T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  misiike,  But  *t  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye  2  Henry  VI.  L  l. 

Show  a  fair  presence  and  put  off  these  frowns,  An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast  Rom.Cg^Jul.  i.  5. 

Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light v.  3. 

From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence HamUU  I  3. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices  Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! iL  a. 

This  presence  knows,  And  you  must  needs  have  heard v.  2. 

Present.  —  Command  these  elemenu  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present  Tempest^  i.  i. 

H  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance Much  Ado^  i.  3. 

With  bills  on  their  necks,  *  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  * .     .     .As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.  —  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

His  present  want  Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it \  Henry  IV.  \\.  x. 

Bui,  to  speak  truth,  This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind a  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

0  thoughts  of  men  accursed!     Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst 1.3. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object Troi.  and  Cress.  iiL  3. 

For  any  benefit  that  poinu  to  me.  Either  in  hope  or  present,  I  Md  exchange   Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Present  fears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Thy  letters  have  transported  roe  beyond  This  ignorant  present i.  5. 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue iii.  2. 

We  '11  put  the  mailer  to  the  present  push HamleU  v.  i. 

That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows,  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity  .  .  Othtlio^  iii.  4. 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece  Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 
For  't  u  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought,  By  duty  ruminated ii.  2. 

1  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  't    .    .     .    .      Cymbeline^  v.  4. 

Presentation.  —  The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Presentment. —  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers Hamlety  i'li.  4, 

When  comes  your  book  forth ? — Uion  the  heels  of  my  presentment  .    .    .     Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Preservation.  —  Nature  does  require  Her  times  of  preservation Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Preserve.  —  It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity  .  AWs  Well,  \.  i. 
Preserving.  —  Is  more  precious  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable     ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet  ....  Romeo  and  Tultet,  i.  i. 
Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far!  *t  is  virtue Henry  VIII.  \\\.  ^. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? Julius  Ceesar^'x.'x. 

Pressure.  —  All  saw  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past HamleU  i.  5- 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure iii.  2. 

Prester.  —  Bring  you  the  length  of  Prcsier  John's  foot Much  Ado,  ia,  \. 

Presume.— This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived,  My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  T.  o/Shrew^  \.  a. 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was a  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

Because  thine  eye  Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die Pericles,  \.  1. 

Presuming.  —  A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege  .  .  .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
Presumption.  —  Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath \  Henry  VI.  \\.  i. 

That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part 2  Henry  VI.  y.  i. 

It  is  presumption  in  us  when  The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men  .  .  .  AWs  IVell,  ii.  1. 
PRBsuRMifB. — It  was  your  presurmise.  That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop  2  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 
Pretence.  —  The  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumsunces  partly  laid  upon      .  tVinter*s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight  Of  treasonous  malice Macbeth,  \\.  z. 

Than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness King  Lear,  \.  4. 

Prettiest.  —  Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nursed Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

And  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary ii.  <. 

Prettily.  —  He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself :  So  cunning  and  so  young  .  Richard  III.  iii.  ». 
Prbttinbss.  —  Affliction,  passion,  hell  itself.  She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Pretty.  —  She  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle Merry  tVives^  i.  4. 

A  wench  of  excellent  discourse.  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  ». 

Which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  a!«  any  is  in  Messina Mi$ch  Ado,  iv.  a. 

Pretty  and  apt.  —  How  mean  you,  sir?    I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt  ?      ...   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty?  — Thou  pretty,  because  little La. 
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Prbtty.  —  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child  ;  most  pretty  and  pathettcal  I    .    .    .    .    Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  a. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  6. 

There  is  murder  in  mine  eye :  'T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable    .    .    .    As  You  Like  lit  »"•  5- 

It  is  a  pretty  youth :  not  very  pretty :  Rut,  sure,  he  *s  proud iii.  5. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  iii  his  lip,  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red iiL  5. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me.  Puis  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words     .    .    .  ICing^  John^  iii.  4. 

Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook ^  Henry  iy.\.  \. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries.  And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves     Henry  V.  i.  2. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced  Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have  stopped      iv.  6. 

A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon ! ^  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

.    The  pretty-vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me iii.  2. 

Rough  cradle  forsuch  little  pretty  ones!    Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  playfellow  I^w-Aaf <////.  iv.  1. 

O,  all  you  gods  1    O  pretty,  pretty  pledge  I  ....    , Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

My  daughter  *s  of  a  pretty  age.  —  Faith,  1  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour  .    ,  Romeo  and  Juliett  i.  3- 

What,  all  my  pretty, chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop? Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had  Most  pretty  things  to  say Cymbelinet  i.  3' 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  is,  My  lady  sweet,  arise ii.  3. 

Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift.  And  yet  enriched  it  too ii.  4. 

Prbvaii«  —  Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail,  Assail  them  with  the  army  ...  2  Henry  Vl.  iv.  2. 

But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail,  I  then  crave  pardon 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Prevailing.  —  A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men Com.  0/ Error s^  v.  i. 

Prkvailment.  —Messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Prhv.  —  Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away.  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey  ...      ii.  2. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  i. 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature- became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief AlVs  Well^'w-Z' 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad.  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch      Richard  IIL  i.  3. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey King  Lear ^xxx.  ^. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself,  Like  monsters  of  iHe  deep iv.  2. 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind.  To  prey  at  fortune OtheUo,  iii.  3. 

Priam. —Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night 1  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 

PRIBBLBS.  —  It  were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles  .  .  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 
Price. — And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  z- 

When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  5. 

His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  AWs  IVeil,  iv.  3. 

Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things v.  3. 

If  I  were  so,  He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price v.  3. 

Falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him  .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

Lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive.  Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it     ...    .  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Hath  given  the  doom  of  death  For  pax  of  little  price iii.  6. 

She  is  a  pearl.  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

And  add.  That  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much.  We  '11  none  of  him ii.  3. 

1  would  not  buy  Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  feir  word CoriolanuSy\\\.  z. 

I  account  of  them  As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price Tiius  Andron,\\\.  x. 

It  will  be  of  more  price,  Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i . 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place Othello,  i.  i. 

It  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice iv.  3, 

Prick. — As  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  \. 

If  you  prick  us  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?     .     .     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

'T  is  soifie  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion^ Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

Prick  ray  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts  Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think  Rich.  II.  ii.  i. 

What  pricks  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time  ? ii.  3. 

Gentlewomen  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles      .     .  * Henry  V.  ii.  t 

Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off.  Lest  bleeding  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red  i  Hen.  VL  ii.  4. 

Now  PhaSthon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car.  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  3  Hen,  VL  i.  4. 
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Prick.  —  It  U  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn    .  Romeo  and  yuiieif  L  4. 

Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down i.  4. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause  To  prick  us  to  redress  ?     .    .    .    .     yuitut  Ctesar^  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent Maebttk,  i.  7. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge.  To  prick  and  sting  her  Hamiei^  i.  5. 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands :  let 's  see ;  I  feel  this  pin  prick King  Lear^  iv.  7. 

PRICKBD.  —  Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride Hamlet^  i.  i. 

Pricked  to  *t  by  foolish  honesty  and  love Oifulloj  iii.  3. 

Pricking.  —  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes  .  .  .  Macbetk,  iv.  x. 
Prids.  —  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3. 

Can  this  be  true ?    Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? Much  Ado,  \\\.  x. . 

Contempt,  farewelll  and,  maiden  pride,  adieu  I    No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such    .    .     iii.  i. 

All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed ii.  i. 

What,  what  ?  first  praise  me  and  again  say  DO  ?  O  short-lived  pride !       iv.  i. 

My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes As  You  Like  It,  \.  %. 

Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? ii.  7. 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck iiu  3. 

Sure,  he's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  :  He 'U  make  a  proper  man iii.  $. 

Contempt  nor  bitterness  Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness AWs  W^elL'x.  t. 

The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts Richard  II.  i.  3. 

All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side,  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  ....     iii.  a. 

Would  he  not  fall  down.  Since  pride  must  have  a  fall  ? v.  5. 

In  the  very  heat  And  pride  of  their  contention i  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep.  Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull iv.  3. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me 2  Henry  I V.  x.  2. 

Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks,  As  very  intanu  prattle  of  thy  pride  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace? i.  3. 

Like  to  autumn's  com.  Have  we  mowed  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  1       ...  3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  can  see  his  pride  Peep  through  each  part  of  him Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

My  high-blown  pride  At  length  broke  under  me iii.  2. 

Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as 't  were  their  bone Trot,  and  Creu.  L  3. 

Call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ;  but,  by  my  head,  't  is  pride ii.  3. 

Why  should  a  roan  be  proud  ?  —  Ho«*  doth  pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  w  hat  pride  b     .    .    .    .      iL  3. 

He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet ii.  3. 

Speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride  That  quarrels  at  self-breath ii.  3. 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer ii.  3. 

An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  Ml  pheeze  his  pride ii.  3. 

P^de  hath  no  other  glass  To  show  itself  but  pride iii.  3. 

How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride.  While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness!    .■  .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Weigh  him  well.  And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy iv.  5. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at      .    .    .    Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride.  Dared  to  the  combat Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her King  Lear,  \.  1. 

Whose  easy-borrowed  pride  Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows ii.  4. 

He.  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes,  Evades  them Othello,  i.  i. 

'T  is  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down ;  Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee ii.  3. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  1 iii.  3. 

As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  made  drunk iii.  3. 

Pribst.  —A  priest  that  lacks  Latin  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

I  am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions Kittg  John,  iii.  i. 

Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest.  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ....      iii.  i. 

Will  no  man  say  amen  ?    Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen   ....  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

By  my  soul,  your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 
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Priest.  —  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers CorichuutSt  ii.  i. 

I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest,  A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be Hamltty  v.  i. 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter KingLgar^'\\\.^. 

The  hdy  priests  Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish Ant.  emd  CUo.  \v  %. 

For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse  Than  priests  and  fanes  that  He  .  .  .  Cymbtlme^  iv.  2. 
PftiMAL.  —  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  \  A  brother's  murder HamUt^  iii.  3. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state,  That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were  A  nt.&'CUo.  i.  4. 
Prime.  —  For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime  In  spring  time As  Vou  LUu  It^  v.  3. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime,  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  Two  Gen.  0/  Vtr.  i.  i. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call      .    AWs  tVell,  ii.  i. 

Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime Richard  II.  v.  a. 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth,  Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  3  Hen.  VI.  ii  i. 

That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince Richard  I  I  I .  x.  %. 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature.  That  from  the  prime  creation  e*er  she  framed  iv.  3. 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous,  Thy  age  confirmed iv.  4. 

Have  I  not  made  you  The  prime  man  of  the  state? Henry  VIII.  iil  2. 

Primer. — Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business i.  2. 

Primbro.  —  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero Merry  H^tves^  iv.  5. 

Primrose.  — Where  often  you  and  I  Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  i.  i. 

Pale  primroses.  That  die  unmarried IVinter'e  TaU^  iv.  4. 

Sick  with  groans,  Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs      ....     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  ....    Macbeth^  ii  3. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  ,    .    ,    .      Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  The  flower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose Cymbeliney  iv.  2. 

Primy.  —  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature.  Forward,  not  permanent Hatnlet^  i.  3. 

Prince. —Like  favourites.  Made  proud  by  princes Much  Ado^ux.  i. 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces  ....   Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince Tarn,  o/the  ShreWt  v.  2. 

Alias,  the  prince  of  darkness ;  alias,  the  devil AiPs  IVell^W.  $. 

In  faith,  It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of x  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

But  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp iii.  3. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transformation  !       ii.  2. 

Impious  war,  Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince.  Whom,  like  a  schooUboy,  you  may  over-awe  i  Hen.  Vi:  i.  1. 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys.  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates    ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

That  cropped  the  golden  \yr\tnt  of  this  sweet  prince Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories,  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil i.  4. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? i.  4- 

O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I      .    .    .    .    Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

Betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to.  That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  rain  .    .    .    .     iii.  2. 

More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you Romeo  and  yuliet^  ii.  4. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  fonh  the  death  of  princes yulins  Casar,  W.  2. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman :  Modo  he 's  called,  and  Mahu      ....  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

To  prince  it  much  Beyond  the  trick  of  others Cymbeliney  iii.  3. 

Princes  are  A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself Pericles^  ii.  2. 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  So  princes  their  renowns  if  not  respected ii.  2. 

Princes  in  this  should  live  like  gods  above,  Who  freely  give  to  every  one ii.  3. 

Princely.  —  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty ! A'tw^  7"*^.  iv.  3. 

Belike  then  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

If  I  should  weep?    I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite ii.  a. 

All  princely  graces.  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

I^iNCBss.  —  O,  let  roe  kiss  'I*his  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss !      .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood.  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world  .  .  King  John,  ii.  1. 
PRiNaPAL.— With  human  gentleness  and  love,  Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal  Mer.  0/ Venice,  iv.  i. 

Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go iv.  i. 

Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  prindpal  ? iv.  i. 
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PRiN'CtPALiTV.  —  H  not  divine,  Yet  let  her  be  a  principality  ....  Two  Gtn.  0/ Verona/n.  ^ 
Print. — Abhorred  slave,  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take! Ttmpest^  \.  2. 

He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press    Merry  If-'ivts,  it  i. 

We  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are,  And  credulous  to  fiilse  prints  ....      Meas./or  Mens.  ii.  4. 

Thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays    .    .    .      Muck  Ado,  L  i. 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  .    .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father      .    .    .    Wistter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

1  love  a  ballad  in  print  o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true iv.  4. 

Some  more  time  Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out Cymbelitu,  ii,  3. 

Printimg.  —  Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Priority.  —The  planets  and  this  centre  Observe  degree,  priority  and  place  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Priscian  !  a  little  scratched,  *t  will  serve Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Prisbr.  —  Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome  The  bonny  priser  ?  .  .  .  As  Y'ou  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
Prisom.— Been  studying  how  I  may  compare  This  prison  where  1  live  unto  the  worid  Richard  IL  v.  5. 

Is  in  ba«e  durance  and  contagious  prison %  Henry  IV.  ^.  i. 

Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Prisoner.  —  In  her  bosom  I  *1I  unclasp  my  heart  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner      .      Muck  Adoy  i.  i. 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life,  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  \\ii^  or  XvroMeas./orMeas.  ii.  i. 

I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge.  And  what  a  prisoner ii.  2. 

It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

The  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner Macbeth,  i.  3. 

This  object,  which  Takes  |»'isoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye  .......      CymbelitUy  L  6. 

Prison-house.  —  But  that  I  am  forbid  To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  5, 
Pristine.  —  Find  her  disease,  And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health     ....    Macbeth,  v.  3. 

In  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Private.  —  In  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life* As  Vou  Like  It^  iii.  a. 

Desperate  of  shame  and  state,  In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him      .    .   Twel/tk  Night,  v.  i. 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too,  Save  ceremony  ? Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

How  innocent  I  was  From  any  private  malice  in  his  end Henry  VII L  iiL  a. 

'T  is  not  a  time  For  private  stomaching Ant.  and  Cleo.  iu  a. 

Privately.  —  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine OttuUo^  i.  3. 

Privilege.  —  Under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  What  I  have  done  being  young .    .    .     Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

Your  vfrtue  is  my  privilege:  for  that  It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face    Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  ii.  i. 

Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee All's  Well,  W.  i. 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth.  And  so  doth  yours ICing  John,  i.  i. 

Impatience  hath  his  privilege.  —  *T  is  true,  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else iv.  3. 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague*s  privilege Rickard  II.  ii.  i. 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege  With  vile  participation i  Henry  I V.  \\\.  i. 

And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege,  A  hair-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen    ....      v.  a. 

Know  you  no  reverence  ?  —  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege King  Lear,  iL  a. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,  My  oftth,  mnd  my  profession v.  3. 

Privy.  —  If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate Hamlet,  \.  \. 

Prize.  —  What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it Muck  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize  That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people*s  eyes  Mer.  0/  Ven.  iii.  a. 

I  will  compound  this  strifie :  T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize Tarn,  o/tke  Skretv,  il  i. 

My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands    .    .    .  Twel/tk  Nigkt,  ii.  4. 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

As  place,  riches,  favour.  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit iii.  3. 

Oft 't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself  Buys  out  the  law Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

Prized. — ^Things  of  like  value  differing  in  the  owners  Are  prized  by  their  masters  Tim.  o/Atkens,  i.  i. 
Probable.  •  With  what  apology  you  think  May  make  it  probable  need     .    .    .    .    AU^s  Well,  ii.  4. 

I  Ml  have  *t  disputed  on  ;  'T  is  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking Othello,  i.  2. 

Probal.  —  This  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest,  Probal  to  thinking ii.  3. 

Probation.  —  And  of  the  truth  herein  This  present  object  made  probation    ....      Hamlet,  \.  i. 

So  prove  it.  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on  .  .  .  Otkello,  iii.  3. 
Proceeding. —  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding  1 Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  t. 
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Procbbdtng.  —  Now,  what  says  the  world  To  your  proceedings? King  yokm,vr,t. 

II  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well  Meas.for  Mtas.  iii  a. 

Makes  me  unpregnant  And  dull  to  all  proceedings iv.  4. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings ! Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

A  fisilse  creation  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain Jt^tcbeth^u.  i. 

Th;»t  then  necessity  Will  call  discreet  proceeding King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Let  *s  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings v.  i. 

Process.  —  Hath  very  much  beguiled  The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel      .   Richard  11.  ii.  3. 

Ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run,  Finbh  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour      .      i  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  such  was  the  process Othelloy  i.  3. 

Proclaim.  — The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim  A  matter  from  thee    .     .    .    Tempest^  ii.  r. 

These  black  masks  Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty Mtas. /or  Meat.  \\.  ^. 

In  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims,shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick-wall  Winter  s  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Rich,  not  gaudy;  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man Hamlet^x.  z. 

Proclaimed.  —  Thou  art  in  nothing  less  Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee  .  .  .  King  Lear^  v.  3. 
Proclamation.  —  Invention  is  ashamed.  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion       AU^s  Well,  i.  3. 

Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  i. 

The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape.  That  followed  me  so  near King-  Lear^  v.  3. 

Procrastinate.  —  But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  i. 

Procreant.  —  But  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle  .  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
Prodigal.— T  is  painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  fresh  and  new     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

He  that  goes  in  the  calfs  skin  that  was  killed  for  the  Prodigal Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace  As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear  .    .  Lovis  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes v.  2. 

Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal  Hath  left  me  gaged Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

But  yet  I  Ml  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian ii.  5. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay  t ii.  6. 

How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return.  With  over- weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails  t  ....      ii.  6. 

A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto iii.  i. 

What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury?     .     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

He 's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal.  —  Fie,  that  you  *11  say  so ! Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife    Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart  Richard  II.  I  3. 

You  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

For  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  t. 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse      .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  r. 

You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course  Is  like  the  sun's Timonof  Athens,  m.  i. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .    .    .      Hamlet,  L  3. 

When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows i.  3. 

Prodigality.  —  Framed  in  the  prodigaHty  of  nature,  Young,  valiant,  wise  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Prodigious.  —  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son  .  Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 
Prodigy.  —  Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times   .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Where  *s  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy,  Dicky,  your  boy  ? 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles  Collected  from  his  life  ....  Henry  VI 11.  iii.  2. 
Profanation. —To  your  cars,  divinity,  to  any  other's,  profanation Twelfth  Night,  \.  i. 

Void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have    .    .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints;  'tis  wit  in  them.  But  in  the  less  foul  profanation  ....  ii.  2. 
Profane.  —  And  that  word  *  grace '  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane  .    .    .   Rkhard  II.  ii.  3. 

I  feel  roe  much  to  blame.  So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time a  Henry  IV.  it.  4. 

Profanely.  —  Not  to  speak  it  profanely Hamlet,  ML  2. 

Profess.  —  I  profess  not  talking :  only  this  —  Let  each  roan  do  his  best     ...      i  Henry  I V.  v.  a. 

If  you  know  That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem Ring  Lear,  \.  4. 

Profession.  —  If  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions  .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so     .    .    .     All*s  Well,  i.  x. 

More  than  well  beseems  A  roan  of  thy  profession i  Henry  VI.  m,  x. 
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Propbssion. — Without  the  sign  Of  yonr  profession yu/ats  CasoTf  i.  i. 

Has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it   .    .    .  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours.  My  oath,  and  my  profession King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Professors.— Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  else  Winter's  TVs/r,  v.  i. 

Such  immanity  and  bloody  strife  Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Woe  upon  ye  And  all  such  false  professors  I •     .    Henry  P'lJI.  iii.  r. 

Proffer.  —  Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward •    .  Ail^s  IVell/u,  i. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Profit.  —  My  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book Merry  Wivesy'w.  x. 

Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  "profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  fast  Meas.for  Meas.  L  4. 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights  Than  those  that  walk Love*s  L.  Lost.  L  i. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder ;  Snail-slow  in  profit  .....  Mer.  qf  Venice^  ii.  5. 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city  Consisteih  of  all  nations iii.  3. 

Report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  [>rofit As  You  Like  Jt^  x,  i. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta' en  :  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect  Tarn.  o/Shr.  L  r. 

Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody 3  Henry  Vf.  ii.  5. 

Have  not  alone  Employed  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home  ....    Henry  Vlll.  iii.  2. 

Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Expand  your  time  with  us  awhile,  For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope      ....     HamieU  ii.  a. 

Their  residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways ii.  3. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name iv.  4. 

The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs King  Lear^  ii.  i. 

If  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and  a  right Othello^  iv.  2. 

The  wise  powers  Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  Mre  profit  By  losing  of  our  prayers  Ani.  andCUo-  ii.  i. 

'T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour ;  Mine  honour,  it ii.  7. 

To  apprehend  thus,  Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger  Where  there  *s  no  profit iv.  2. 

I  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  't v.  4. 

Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  so  soon  To  yield  thee  so  much  profit     .    .    .    Pericles^  iv.  i. 

Seldom  but  that  pity  b^ets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit iv.  a. 

Profited.  —  Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited  In  strange  concealments  .  .  i  Henry  /V.  iii.  1. 
Profitless.  --  Which  fails  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve  .  .  .  Much  Ado^  v.  1. 
Profound.— A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity  Levels  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound Macbeth^  iii.  5. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  .  .  Hamlet^  ii.  i. 
Progeny.  —  This  same  progeny  of  evils  comes  From  our  debate Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  x. 

Though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny  Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love     .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  3. 

Prognostication.  —  In  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims Winter* s  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Progress.  —  I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars,  Give  guess  how  near  to  day  Julius  Ctesar^  ii.  1. 
Progression. — Which  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 
Project.  —  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head :  My  charms  crack  not     ....     Tempest^  \.  i. 

She  cannot  love.  Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection Muck  Ado^Wx.  i. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project  May  suffer  alteration Winter^s  Taie^  iv.  4. 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply,  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power   .    .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Hit  or  miss,  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

This  project  Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold,  If  this  should  blast  in  proof    Hamlet y  iv.  7. 

I  cinnnt  project  mine  own  cause  so  well  To  make  it  clear ^*^-  '»'»«'  C^*-  v.  2. 

pROLixious.  —  Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes Meas. /or  Meas.  u.  ^ 

Prolixity. —The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity Romeo  and  JuHet^ '\.  ^ 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  i. 
Prologue.  —  To  perform  an  act  Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue 7Vw»/#*/,  ii.  1. 

Which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice As  Vou  Like  It^t.  y 

Thus  he  his  speciaj  nothing  ever  prologues Ali*s  Wei/^n.  t. 

Not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Nor  no  without4x>ok  prologue,  faintly  spoke  After  the  prompter     ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 

Two  truths  are  told,  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  of  the  imperial  theme      .   Macbeth,  i  3. 
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Prolot.us.  —  Preceding  still  the  fates.  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coining  on ...    .      HamUl,  i.  i. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ?  —  *T  is  brie^  my  lord.  —  As  woman's  lore     .    .    .     iii.  a. 

As  sin's  true  nature  is,  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss iv.  5. 

Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains,  They  had  begun  the  play v.  a. 

An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts OthelUj  ii.  1. 

Is  he  often  thus? — T  is  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep ii.  3, 

Prombthban.— The  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire    L.  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derire :  They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promsthean  fire  .    .      iv.  3. 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relume Otkillo^  v.  a. 

Promise. — To  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's  promise Merry  IV ivtSyVix.  %. 

He  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping Mtas./or  Meas.  i.  2. 

You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse  Your  breach  of  promise Com.  0/  Errors^  iv.  i. 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age Much  AHo^'x.  \. 

Thou  meagre  lead,  Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught     .    .     Mer.  0/  Vtnict,  iii.  2. 

If  promise  last,  I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here  To  have  her  love iii.  2. 

Therefore  beware  my  censure  and  keep  your  promise As  You  Like  It»  iv.  1. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises Aii*$  /fV//,  ii.  i. 

For  the  promise  of  his  life  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear iii.  6. 

Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by  his  form Twelfth  Nigki^  iii.  4. 

A  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note IVinter^s  Tale^  i.  t. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure x  Henry  I  y .  \\\.  t. 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply,  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power    .     .    a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

I  will  pay  you  some  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely Epil. 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

No ;  't  is  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  promise v.  a. 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens,  That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitfid  were  the  next  i  Hen.  VI.  i.6. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty Henry  VI 11.  iv.  2. 

His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state  That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt  .    .     Timon  o/Atkenst  i.  2. 

To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will v.  1. 

His  absence,  sir.  Lays  blame  upon  his  promise     .     .  ' Macbeth^ '\x\.  i. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear.  And  break  it  to  our  hope v.  8. 

Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both,  Even  in  their  promise HamUi^  \.  3. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed  :  you  cannot  feed  capons  so iii.  a. 

Quite  forego  The  way  which  promises  assurance Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.  t. 

Promisb- BRB A KBR.  —  An  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker   .    .    AU^s  lVeU/\\\.b. 

I  do  hate  thee  Worse  than  a  promise-breaker Coriolanus^  i.  8. 

Promisbd.  —  Is  this  the  promised  end?    Or  image  of  that  horror? KingLear^s.  y 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  .  .  .  Timffn  of  Athens,  v.  1. 
Promontory.  —  Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory.  And  heard  a  mermaid      .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  And  spies  a  far-offshore      ....     3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory Hnntlet^  li.  2. 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory.  With  trees  upon 't Ant.  and Cleo.  \-<t.  i^ 

Promotion.  —  To  do  this  deed,  promotion  follows IVinter's  Tale,,  i.  2. 

Not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times.  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Prompter.  —  I  should  have  known  it  Without  a  prompter  .     .    : Othelloy  i.  a. 

Prompturb  — Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood  ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 
Pronouncb.  —  I  pray  you,  tell  me.  If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

'ITie  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title  More  hateful  to  mine  ear Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Pronounced.  — The  spirits  that  know  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me  thus  .  .  v.  3. 
Proof.  —This  is  an  accident  of  houriy  proof.  Which  I  mistrusted  not Mneh  Adc,  ii.  i. 

We  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory li.  3. 

She  was  charged  with  nothing  But  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof v.  i. 

I  urge  this  childhood  proof,  Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence  ....   Mer.  of  Venice,,  \.  i. 

You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength As  Yon  Like  It^x.  2. 

Thou  lovest  it  not ;  And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  3. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall,  Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity  .     .    AlVs  IVell,  v.  3. 

No,  not  a  griie ;  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof,  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies   .    .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 
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PROor.  —  All  proofs  deeping  else  But  wh«l  yoor  Jealousies  swake tt^inier's  TaU,  \\\.  2. 

That  which  you  hear,  you  'U  swear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs v.  2. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers Richard  //.  i.  3. 

There 's  never  none  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof ^  Henry  IV.  \\.  I' 

And  proofs  as  dear  as  founu  in  July  when  We  sec  each  grain  of  gravel  ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  y 

That  what  he  will  he  does,  and  does  so  much  That  proof  is  called  impossibility v.  5. 

*T  is  a  common  proof,  That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder ynlhts  Cttsar^  ii.  1. 

I  have  made  sfrong  proof  of  my  constancy ii.  i. 

Lapped  in  proof,  Confronted  him  with  sel^comparisons Macbeth^  i.  2. 

This  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof Handet^  iiL  i. 

In  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it iv.  7. 

To  vouch  this  is  no  proof,  Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test OtkeUo^  i.  3. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  con&mations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ iii.  3- 

Give  roe  the  ocular  proof iii.  3. 

Til  is  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs  That  do  demonstrate  thinly iii.  3. 

I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises,  but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief   ....     Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 

Whose  rags  shamed  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast  Stepped  before  targes  of  proof     ...      v.  5. 

To  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed,  That  I  returned  with  simular  proof v.  5. 

Pnop.  —  The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  a. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  That  doth  sustain  my  house iv.  i. 

Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known,  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word  ....    Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Nor  has  no  friends.  So  much  as  but  to  prop  him Cymbeline^  i.  5. 

Propension.  —  Your  full  consent  Gave  wings  to  my  propension Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Proper.  —  As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground  .    Tempest^  ii.  2. 

Thyself  and  thy  belongings  Are  not  thine  own  so  proper  as  to  waste   ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  i. 

He  is  a  very  proper  man.  —  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness   ....     Much  Adc^  ii.  3. 

A  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day Mid  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb^how  >     Mer.  0/  Venice^  L  2. 

That  the  comparison  May  stand  more  proper iii.  2. 

Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  presence As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper  Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her .    .    .     iii.  5. 

That  1  am  a  second  brother  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

If  damned  commotion  so  appeared,  In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape fv.  i. 

A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before 2  Henry  VI.  \.  s. 

She  finds,  although  I  cannot,  Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man Richard  III.  i.  2. 

He 's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgements  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper  roan    .     TroL  &*  Cress,  i.  2. 

Why  do  you  now  The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate? ii.  a. 

We  '11  put  you,  Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,  in  manacles Coriolanns,  i.  9. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather Julins  Ctesar,  i.  i. 

O  proper  stuff !     This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear MacbethyXu.  ^, 

By  heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions      .    .    Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman ICing;  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Propbrbr.  —  You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman   .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

What  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  a, 
Propbrbst. — At  last  she  concluded  with  a  si(;h,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy  Much  Ado,  r.  i. 
Proprrtibd.  —  I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied.  To  be  a  secondary  at  control      King^  7*knj  v.  a. 

His  voice  was  propertied  As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ▼.  2. 
Proprrtibs.  —  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance  All  sorts  of  hearts  •  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  t. 
Property.  — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet   and  fire  to  bum     ,    »    .    .    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property.  To  take  from  thence  all  error  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  2. 

If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  Of  what  I  spoke,  Unpitied  let  me  die  .    .    .    Airs  Well,  ii.  1. 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go.  Not  by  the  title ii.  3. 

The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood       .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Do  not  talk  of  him.  But  as  a  property Jnlius  Ceesar,\\.  \, 

,  This  is  the  very  ecsusy  of  love.  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself Hamiet,'vu  \. 
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Propbrty.  —  Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life  A  damned  defeat  was  made.    .     Haniht^  ii.  a. 

Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property,  On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately iiL  a. 

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness v.  i. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care,  Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood     .    .    .     King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Is  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused  ?    .     Othello^  i.  i. 

He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property  Which  still  should  go  with  Antony  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  i. 
Prophbcibs.  —  Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,  By  dnmken  prophecies  .    .  Richard  III,  L  i. 

As  I  can  learn,  He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams i.  i. 

Prophecy.  —  Or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  '  beware  the  rope*8-end '  Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  4. 

I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue:  My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy iWiwArM,  iv.  3. 

Prophhsik'r.  —  Deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier AWs  ti'eii,\y.  y 

Prophesy.  —The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy,  With  a  near  aim     .    ..     2  Henry  jy.  iii.  i. 

For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  houiiy  prophesy  Mischance a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  A  royal  nobleness King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Prophet.— The  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into  Mer.  of  Ven,  L  3. 

Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired Richard  II.  iL  i. 

Lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ii.  4. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles.  His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt  To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous  .    .       Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Prophetic.  —  Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit King  John^  iii.  4. 

Lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes,  And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears .     .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

O  my  prophetic  soul !  My  uncle  I Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Prophetically.— The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall  .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

So  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing  Troi  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Propinquity.  —  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care,  Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood  King  Leary  i.  i. 
Proportion.  —  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son .     .  Ttjoo  Gen.  of  Verona^  iL  3. 

What,  in  metre?    In  any  proportion  or  in  any  language     .......    .  Meas.  for  Meas.  x.  %. 

Her  promised  proportions  Came  short  of  composition v.  i. 

There  roust  be  needs  a  like  proportion  Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  4. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is.  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept !   .     .     .    .   Richard  II.  v.  5. 

For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  And  least  proportion  of  humanity      .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion.  Cheated  of  feature Richard  III.  \.  x. 

Will  you  with  counters  sum  The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite  ?  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 
'  That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment  Might  have  been  mine !  .  .  .  .  Macbeth^,  L  4. 
Proposed.  — The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  re8f>ect  of  likely  peril  feared  ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  t. 
Proposer.  —  By  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal  ....  Hamlet^  ii.  2. 
Proposition. —The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  In  all  designs.    .    .      Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It^  iii.  2. 
Propped.— Being  not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 
Propriety.— It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell :  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety Othello,  ii.  3. 

Propugmation.  —  What  propugnation  is  in  one  man*s  valour  ? Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Proserpina.  —  As  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina*s  beauty ....  ii.  i. 
Prospect.— More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life.  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes     Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Are  advanced  here  Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town King  John,  \\.  \. 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief Macbeth^  x.  s. 

It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think,  To  bring  them  to  that  prospect Othello,  iii.  3. 

Prosper.— As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent,  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt !  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Prospered.  —  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero  ....  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 
Prosperity. — Therefore  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity ! Low* s  L.  Lost,  \.  t. 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it v.  a. 

You  know  Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love Winter's  Tale,  W.  ^ 

Thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  4eep  Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity King  7ohn,y.  2. 

Now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death  .     .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
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Prosphritv.  —You  have,  I  know,  petitioo«d  all  the  gods  For  my  proeperity!   .    .    CorhloMus^  ii  i. 

A  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity  Timon  o/AtJuns^y.  t. 

Without  the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity OthtUo^  ii.  i. 

Prosperous.  —.And  I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection     .    .     Meas./or  Meat,  iii  i. 

Cod  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous !       Richard  II.  i.  3. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure,  And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope  1  HtnrylV.  ill  i. 

With  smooth-faced  peace,  With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  daj-s      .     .      Richard  III.  v.  5. 

Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  send  prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy  I    Htnry  VII I.  v.  5. 

And  with  most  prosperous  approbation CcriolanMs^  iu  i. 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world  Shall  bear  the  olive  freely  A$U.  and  CUo.  iv.  6. 
Prosperously.  —  Which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of  .   HamUt^  il  a. 

Prostitute.  —  To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady  To  empirics AU^iWeU^xui. 

Protector.  —  For  all  this  flattering  gloss,  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector  a  Heury  VI.  i.  *. 
Protest. —  I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself  Till  now King  John^xi.  \. 

And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread  . 1  Htnry  IV.rix.  t. 

I  do  protest,  I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike v.  i. 

Many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  Protest  their  first  of  manhood Macbeth^  v.  a. 

The  lady  pr.  tests  loo  much,  methinks.  —  O,  but  she  Ml  keep  her  word Hamlei,  iiL  a. 

Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  wliat  I  protest  intendment  of  doing OthtUa,  vt.  a. 

Protestation.  —  Here  is  a  coil  with  protesution ! Two  Gtn,  qf  Verona^  L  a. 

I  know  they  are  stuffed  with  protestations  And  full  of  new-found  oaths ir.  4. 

I  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation  Henry  V.  v.  a. 

'  Be  thou  true,*  say  I,  to  fashion  in  My  sequent  protestation Troi.  and  Crest,  iv.  4. 

Proteus.-  Add  colours  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus  ...  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
Proud.  —  But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority Meat,  for  Meat.  ii.  3. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys Com.  0/ Errors ^\.  i. 

Mine  I  loved  and  mine  I  praised  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on MHchAdo^  iv.  t. 

Why  should  proud  snmmer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  .    .    Love*s  L.  Lost^  \.  i. 

I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth  Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise  ...      ii.  1. 

Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  —  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so ii.  i. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed ;  His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see  iL  i. 

Shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  hests  And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests !  .    .      v.  a. 

Proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  .     .As  You  Lih*  It,  \\v  a. 

Sure  he  *s  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him :  He  '11  make  a  proper  man iii.  5. 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  ourgarments  poor Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not Ai/*s  I4''e//,W.  ^ 

You  are  too  proud ;  But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair    .......    Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors i>-  S- 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! iii.  i. 

1  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ;  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  King  John,  iii.  i. 
You  debase  your  princely  knee  To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it   .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Or  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction  Defy  us  to  our  worst Henry  V.  iii.  3, 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church,  As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all  a  Hen.  VI.  u  x. 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become.  How  proud,  how  peremptory! .     iiL  1. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud iv.  t. 

Warwick,  peace.  Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings! ^  Henry  VI.  iu.  i. 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous.  More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful  Rich. III.  iv.  4. 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him :  But  he  already  is  too  insolent  Trot.  ^  Cress,  i.  3. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?    How  doth  pride  grow  ? ii,  3. 

He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet iu  3. 

I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of  toads ii.  3. 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it  Cry,  *  No  recovery  * ii.  3. 

An  a*  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  hi%  pride it  3. 

*T  is  a  burden  Which  I  am  proud  to  bear Jii.  3. 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogaiKe  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees .     iii.  3. 

So  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing iii.  3. 

Bdt  that  he  pays  himself  with  being  proud 1 Coriolan$u,  i.  1. 
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pROtTD.  —  He 'sTengeance  proud,  and  loret  not  the  common  people     .....    CariolnMusy  n.  9. 

How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts Tihu  A  mdron.  \.  1. 

Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate R<mt*o  and  ynliet,  Hi.  5. 

What  is  this  ?    *  Proud,'  and  *  I  thank  you,*  and  *  I  thank  you  not  * ;  And  yet  not  proud   .    .     iii.  5. 

Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  roe  no  prouds iil  5. 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods Tim<m  of  Athens^  i.  a. 

Be  lion*mettIed,  proud ;  and  take  no  care  Who  chafes,  who  frets Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love  .  .  Hamltt^  iii.  i. 
I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious iii.  i. 

0  proud  death,  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ? v.  2. 

A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ;  that  curled  my  hair King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud.  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud  .  Olkeilo^  ii.  1. 
Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am.  Not  what  he  knew  I  was  .  .  AfU.  and  dec.  iii.  13. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us iv.  15. 

Prouder.  —  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff Mnch  Ado^xW.  t. 

1  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work  Tham  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you  Mer.ofVen.  iii.  4. 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk Cymbeline^  iii.  3. 

Proudbst.  —  I  'II  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he  That  stops  my  way    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iii.  2. 

To  answer  thee.  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

Now  let  me  see  the  proudest  He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee    .      Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Provand.  —  Who  have  their  provand  Only  for  bearing  burdens Corio/anuSf  ii.  1. 

Provb.  —  H  ever  thou  dost  fall  firom  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  ar-gument .     Mnch  Ado,  i.  1. 

I  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare.  Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice     ....      v.  i. 

You  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom.  That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iii.  2. 

Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools Twelfth  Nighi^  i.  5. 

Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool i.  5. 

If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for 't:  by  mine  honour Winter's  TaU^\\.  \. 

Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true Richard  II.  v.  3. 

Prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till  thy  return 2  Henry  I V.  \\.  ^. 

I  cannot  prove  a  lover,  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days Richard  III.  \.  i. 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days i.  i. 

May  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove.  That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  b  not  in  love  t  Trot.  6f'  Cress,  i.  3. 

Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove iii.  2. 

So  it  may  prove  an  argument  of  laughter Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  3. 

I  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Ere  I  taste  bread King  Lear^  v.  3. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard.  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings  .  .  .  Othello^  iii.  3. 
PROVBNDBR.—Be  dieted  like  mules.  And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths    i  Henry  VI.  I  a. 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass,  For  nought  but  provender Othello^  i.  i. 

Prover.  —  Why  am  I  a  fool  ?  —  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Proverb.  —  Have  at  you  with  a  proverb  —  Shall  I  set  in  my  staff    ....    Com.  of  Errors^  iiL  x. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle-wasters   ....     Much  Ada,  v.  x. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

The  devil  shall  have  his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs   .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress,  or  any  such  proverb  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  *  There  is  flattery  in  friendship ' iii.  7. 

You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  *  A  foofs  bolt  is  soon  shot ' iii.  7. 

*  While  the  grass  grows,'  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty Hamfet,  m.  2. 

Provbrbbd— I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ;  I  '11  be  a  candle-holder  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 
Provide.  — Take  this  mercy  to  provide  For  better  times  to  come Mens,  for  Mens.  v.  1. 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts.  And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer  Tim.  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
Providbncb.  —  She  is  mortal ;  But  by  immortal  Providence  she 's  mine Tempest,  v.  i. 

The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state  Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus*  gold  Troi,6f*Cress.  iii.  3. 

There's  a  spedal  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Providbnt.  — It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident  As  fear  may  teach  us Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Providently. — He  that  doth  the  ravens  feedi  Yea,"  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  AsY.L.  It,  ii.  3. 
Provincial.  —  With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes Hamlet,  \\\.  2. 
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Provocation.  —  Let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  T  will  shelter  me  here  Merry  Wwety  v.  j. 

What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation Othello^  ii.  3 

Provokb.  —  The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling    .    .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iii, 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath i  Henry  VI.  ii, 

It  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  ukes  away  the  perfomoaBce Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Provoked.  —  Would  to  God,  So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it  .    .    .    .    Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Not  soon  provoked  nor  being  provoked  soon  calmed ,     Trot.  a$td  Cress.  \\ 

Provoker.  —  Drink,  sir,  b  a  great  provoker  of  three  things Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Provoking.  —  A  provoking  merit,  set  a* work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  himself     Kitsg  Lemr^  iiu  5. 

He  prated.  And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms OtheU^^  1  a. 

Prudent.  —  Most  prudent,  of  an  excellent  And  unmatched  wit  and  judgement  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

'T  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave  .    .    Twelfth  Nightj  i.  3. 

Prune.  —There  's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

PRUNEST.— Thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree,  That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
Psalm.  —  Than  the  Hundredth  PsaUn  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves Merry  Wives/u.  1. 

But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes IVinier's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Psalmist.  —  Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all :  all  shall  die  .  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 
Ptolemies.  —  1  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  pyramises  are  very  goodly  things  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Publican.— How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  Mer.  o/Ven.  i.  3. 
Publish.— Foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them  All^s  IVell^  i.  3. 
Pudding.  —  He '11  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days Henry  V.\\.  \. 

Fish  for  fasting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flapjacks Pericles,  \\.  i. 

Puffed.— Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  pu£fed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar?   T.  o/Shrew^  L  2. 

Whiles,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine.  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event iv.  4. 

Puffing.  —  Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain As  Vou  Lihe  II,  iii  ^. 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan.  Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 
Puissance.  —  Go  draw  our  puissance  together ICing^  John,  iii.  x. 

The  armed  commons  Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste t  Henry  I V.  ii.  i. 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man,  And  make  imaginary  puissance    ....   Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Babies  and  old  women.  Either  past  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance iii.  Prol. 

Puissant.  —  His  grief  grew  puis8ant,and  the  strings  of  life  Began  to  crack  .  .  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Puking.  —  At  first  the  infant,  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  .  .  As  JV«  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Puling.  —  To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas Tuh)  Gen.  of  Verona^  iL  i. 

Leave  this  faint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do,  In  anger,  Juno-like Coridamu,  iv.  2. 

Puller.  —  Warwick,  peace,  Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings  1  ...  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  j. 
Pulse.  —  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? King  John,  !▼.  2. 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

For  no  pulse  Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i. 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time.  And  makes  as  healthful  music  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
PuLSiDGB.  —  Your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Pump.  —  Follow  me  this  jest  now  till  thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
Pumpion.— This  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion  ....  Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 
Pun.  —  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  t. 
Punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure Meas.for  Meas.  v.  x, 

1  beseech  you,punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts As  You  Like  It,  i.  t 

Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so.  To  punish  roe  with  this  and  this  with  me Hamlet,  iiL  4. 

To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do  Seems  much  unequal Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Bid  that  welcome  Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it  Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly  .  iv.  14. 
Punishment.  — Give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  punishment    .   Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass,  And  not  the  punishment      .    .    .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

If  myself  might  be  his  judge,  He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks 1.4. 

Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear     ......    .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

That  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them AAtch  Ado,  iii.  y 

I  Ml  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him v.  4. 
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PuNiSHMBNT.  —  A  punishment  nu>re  in  poHcy  than  in  malice Othello^  ii.  3. 

Pupil.  —  I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now  .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

And  wilt  thou,  pupil  like,  Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kifls  the  rod?  v.  i. 

To  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Puppet.  —  Fie,  fie!  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you !  —  Puppet?  why  so?   .    Mid.  N.  Drgam,  iii.  a. 

Give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby     .    .      Tarn,  qftht  Shrrw^  i.  2. 

Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me iv.  3. 

1  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
Puppy.  —Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs!  ICitig  John,  ii.  i. 

You  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy  To  the  old  dam Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Purblind.  —  Lower  messes  Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind      ....     Winter's  TaU,  i.  2. 

Any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Purchase.— They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase Henry  V.  \\\.  2. 

The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue OtheUo,  iL  3. 

Purchased.  —  A  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

A  pro()er  title  of  a  peace ;  and  purchased  At  a  superfluous  rate  I Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

I  account  of  them  As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price Tilus  Andron.  \\\.  \. 

Hereditary,  Rather  than  purchased ;  what  he  cannot  change,  Than  what  he  chooses  A  nt.  and  Cieo.  i.  4. 
Pure.  —  Yet  as  pure  As  the  unsullied  lily Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Is  in  your  conscience  washed  As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  state  Esteem  him  as  a  lamb Macbetk,  iv.  3. 

Be  they  as  pure  as  grace.  As  infinite  as  roan  may  undergo Hamlet,  I  4. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny iii.  i. 

Purgation.  —  Now  you  will  be  my  purgation  and  let  me  loose Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself        As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation v.  4. 

Meant  for  his  trial,  And  fair  purgation  to  the  world Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

To  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  a. 
Purge.- I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so  That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Purge  him  of  that  humour  That  presses  him  from  sleep Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Let  *s  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood Richard  II.  i.  i. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  1  Ml  grow  less ;  for  I  *11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  yourcharge,Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Where,  I  know.  You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Hoping  To  purge  himself  with  words Coriolanns,  r.  6. 

Here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge  Myself  condemned  and  myself  excused  Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  3. 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge  Each  drop  of  us Macbeth,  v,  a. 

Find  her  disease,  And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health v.  3. 

Quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge  By  any  desperate  change  .  ,  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  3. 
Puritan. —Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt All's  Well,  \.  i. 

The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser    .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

She  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her  ....  Pericles,  iv.  6. 
Purity. — Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity ! Much  Ado,  vt.  \. 

All  patience  and  impatience,  All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  a. 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out  the  purity  of  his Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  limes King  John,  iv.  3. 

I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Who  dares  I  n  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright,  A  nd  say,  *  This  man  *s  a  flatterer '  ?  Tim.  o/A  thens,  iv.  3. 
Purple. — A  little  western  flower.  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound  M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms 1  Henry  I V.  W.  t, 

I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple iii.  3. 

Purport.  —  And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell  Hamlef,  ii.  i. 
Purpose.  —  I  endowed  thy  purposes  With  words  that  made  them  known Tempest,  i.  2. 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish  Whiles  thus  you  mock  it! ii-  i. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose  That  you  resolved  to  eflGect iii.  3- 
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Purpose.  —The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend  Not  a  frown  further      ....     Tempests,  v.  i. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  \\.  6. 

The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! Aftas. /or  Meeu.  v.  i. 

Hence  shall  we  see.  If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be 1.3. 

Believe  me,  on  mine  honour.  My  words  express  my  purpose ii.  4. 

Little  honour  to  be  much  believed,  And  most  pernicious  purpose ! ii.  4. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man Mnch  AdCfW.  i. 

How  still  the  evening  is.  As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! it.  3, 

Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming.  And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit  Love's  L.  Lost,,  ii.  i. 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit,  Mer.  0/  Venice^  \.  i. 

And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes i.  i. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose i.  3. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty i v.  1 . 

Know  of  me  then,  for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose AsYou  Like  It^y.ii. 

Now  I  see  The  bottom  of  your  purpose AU^s  Well,  iii.  7. 

My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

It  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose iii.  4. 

Thou  never  spokest  To  better  purpose IVinter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  when?    Nay,  let  me  have* t;  I  long i.  2. 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice i.  2. 

Still  secure  And  confident  from  foreign  purposes King  John,  ii.  i. 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook  Is  to  mistake  again iii.  i. 

Never  by  advised  purpose  meet  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill Richard  II,  i.  3. 

To  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words i,  3. 

You  start  away  And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes i  Henry  IV.  x.-^. 

The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous ii.  3. 

In  everything  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

But  this  is  mere  digresssion  from  my  purpose : iv.  i. 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot.  End  in  one  purpose Henry  K.  i  3. 

Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress,  or  any  such  proverb  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose   .     iii.  7. 

A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  I 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ^  Richard  III.  i\\.  \. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance Troi.  and  Creu.  i.  3. 

Let  these  threats  alone.  Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to  't iv.  5. 

It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow;  But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold     .    .      v.  3. 
When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards  Coriolanms,  ii.  x. 

I  wish  no  better  Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose  and  to  put  it  In  execution ii.  i. 

As  free  As  words  to  little  purpose iii.  2. 

That  speak'st  with  every  tongue.  To  every  purpose Timon  0/ Athens,  vr.  %. 

This  shall  make  Our  purpose  necessary  and  not  envious yulius  Ceesar,  n.  i. 

Look  fresh  and  merrily ;  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ii.  i. 

My  misgiving  still  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose iJL  r. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose Macbeth,  i.  5. 

We  coursed  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose  To  be  his  purveyor i.  6. 

Infirm  of  purpose!    Give  me  the  daggers ii.  2. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook  Unless  the  deed  go  with  it iv.  1. 

No  boasting  like  a  fool ;  This  deed  I  Ml  do  before  this  purpose  cool iv.  i. 

What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ?    Why,  any  thing,  but  lo  the  purpose Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

He  whose  sable  arms.  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble ii.  a. 

Give  him  a  further  edge,  Ahd  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights iiL  1. 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing iii.  a. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory.  Of  vio'ent  birth,  but  poor  validity iii.  a. 

What  to  our^lves  in  passion  we  propose,  The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose    .    .    .     iii.  2. 

This^risitation  Is  but  to  whet  ihy  almost  blunted  purpose iii.  4. 

If  ihou  answerest  me  not  to  ihe  purpose,  confess  thyself v.  1. 

I  am  ron^tanl  to  my  purposes v.  a. 

And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  Fall*n  on  the  inventors' headi v.  a. 
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Purpose.  —  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,  To  speak  and  purpose  not King  Lear,  i.  i. 

I  do  beseech  you  To  understand  my  purposes  aright )•  4* 

He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes,  Evades  them OtktUo,\.  1. 

I  am  very  ill  at  ease.  Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes ii'-  3» 

There  he  dropped  it  for  a  special  purpose  Which  wrought  to  his  desire v.  2. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Bravest  at  the  last,  She  levelled  at  our  purposes "v*  *• 

This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ;  you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  1  hope Cymbtlinty  I  4. 

Purr.  —  Here  is  a  purr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  — but  not  a  musk-cat  .  Air 5  Well^  v.  2. 
PuRSB.  —  The  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's  purse    ....      Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  merrily      ....      ii.  1. 

He  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box iii.  5. 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse  ....     Much  Ado,,  ii.  1. 

ITiou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit»  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion Love's  L.  Lost^v,  \, 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means.  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions    Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  1. 

I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse ii.  5. 

I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse As  Yon  Like  Ity\\.  ^. 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor Tarn,  o/th*  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  band,  and  no  more  ado  .    .  IV inter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep  Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity King  John,  v.  2. 

For  their  love  Lies  in  their  purses Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow  ? i.  2. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse 2  Henry  I  V\,  2. 

A  friend  i*  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse v.  i. 

Whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse 2  Henry  Vl.  i.  i. 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

Nor  will  he  know  his  purse,  or  yield  me  this,  To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is  Tim.  o/A  (hens,  i.  a. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy Hamlet,  i.  3. 

His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  *s  golden  words  are  spent v.  2. 

No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse? ICing  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light iv.  6. 

Who  hast  had  my  purse  As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this      ....  Othello,  i.  1. 

I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse i.  3. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse i,  3. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  *t  is  something,  nothing,  'T  was  mine,  *t  is  his     ....     iii,  3. 

Be'.ievQ  roe,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  Full  of  crusadoes iii.  4. 

Purse  and  brain  both  empty ;  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light  ....  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Pursuit.  —  Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv   i. 

Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit.  But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire  .     3  Henry  VJ.  ii.  1. 

Bootless  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings  :  And  weak  we  are  and  cannot  shun  pursuit  .    .      ii.  3. 

Pursuivants. —These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death i  Henry  VI.  \\.  ^. 

Pursy.  —  In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  bej  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Posh.  —They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys  and  stand  the  push  Of  ever>-  beardless  vain  comparative   i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that  you  will  tell 2  Henry  IV.  n.  2. 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns,  And  push  us  from  our  stools  ....  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

This  push  Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now v.  3. 

We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Posh-pin.— Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  theboj's.  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys!  L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Pusillanimity.  —The  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 
Pot.  —  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her     .    .    .     Com.  0/ Errors, '\\\.  2. 

You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put  him  down Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

H  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

But  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  de  la  guenra v.  2. 

And  now  forward ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance v.  2. 

1  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
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PuT.—How  like  a  yoooker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  h^jlMer,  0/  Ven.  iL  6. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest iii.  a. 

O,  put  me  in  thy  books !  —  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb? 7am.  o/the  SArew,  ii.  1. 

Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding Al/'s  IVtli,  ii.  2. 

Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge ;  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint  ii.  4. 

Dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? v.  3. 

I  saw  him  put  do%wj  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity iL  5. 

Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  put  them  to  motion iii.  i. 

To  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver iii.  a. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words,  Remembers  roe  of  all  his  gradotis  parts  KiMgJohm^  iii.  4. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven Richard  J  I.  i.  2. 

I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst a  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears  That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on v.  2. 

Had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind,  I  think  1  should  have  told      ....      a  Henry  VL  iiL  1. 

Let  me  put  in  your  mmds,  if  you  forget.  What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are  Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

Surely,  sir,  There 's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

To^y  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes ;  to-morrow  blossoms iii.  a. 

Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office  Before  I  were  forced  out !      .    .     Tinwt  0/ Athem^  i.  2. 

Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation iii.  2. 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits  and  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Caesar  .    .    .    Jnliia  Casar^  iii.  a. 

If  it  be  so,  as  so 't  is  put  on  me.  And  that  in  way  of  caution Hamlet^  i.  3. 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in iii.  1. 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus  From  fashion  of  himself iii.  1. 

For  me  to  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler  ....     iii.  a. 

I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion :  1  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you    .    .    .     Othello^  iii.  3. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light v.  a. 

PuTTBR-oN.  —  You  are  abused  and  by  some  putterKm  That  will  be  damned  for't  IV inter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 
Putting.  —  I  Ml  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men  .    .    Merry  Wivet^  ii.  1. 

For  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extractiDg  it  clutched Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  a. 

Awakens  me  with  this  unwonted  patting<on iv.  a. 

Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected.  For  puttmg  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe  King  7^'h  i  v.  a. 

Thinking  of  nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion %  Henry  IV,  y.  i. 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes %  Henry  VI,  U.i, 

PuTTocK.— Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest.  But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead  ?  iit  a. 

Puzzles  the  will  And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Pygmalion. — Is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had?  Meas./or  Meat.  iii.  2. 
Pyramid.  —  Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope  Their  heads  to  their  foundations      Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile  By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid Ant.  and  CUp,  ii.  7. 

Pyramisbs.  —  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies*  pyramises  are  very  goodly  things ii.  7. 

Pyramus.  —  Most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  a. 

Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  RiaD,as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day i.  a. 

Pyrrhus. —The  rugged  Pyrrh us,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast Hamlett'u.t. 

Pythagoras.  —  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras*  time     .    ...    As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  fiiith  To  hokl  opinion  with  Pythagoras      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ? Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will  aUow  of  thy  wita iv.  a. 


Quaffing. —That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you Twel/ih  Night,  \.  %, 

QuAGMiRB. —And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains i  Henry  VI.  i.^ 

QuAiu  —  Cut  thread  and  thrum ;  Quail,  crush,  conclude,  atHl  quell  1     .    .    .     MitL  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

An  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails Troi.  a$id  Crest,  v.  1. 

His  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds Ani.  emd  CU^^Vi,  i. 
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Quaint.— For  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  b  worth  ten  on*t  Muck  Ado^  iii.  4. 

I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown,  More  quaint,  more  pleasing  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  3. 
Qi/AKB.  —  And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  Would  quake  to  look  on     ....    HamltU  iii>  3> 

Canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  iu  the  middle  of  a  word?  Rich.  III.  iii.  5. 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come  .  .  Cymbtliney  iL  4. 
Quaked.  —  Where  ladies  shall  be  frighted,  And,  gladly  quaked,  hear  more  .  .  .  CorioUiMus^  i.  9. 
QuAHFiKD.— With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities  Shall  best  instruct  you    WinUr's  TaU^  ii.  i. 

Forbear  his  presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure     Kittg  Lear^  L  2. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence  .     .    .    .  L  4. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too Othello^  ii.  3. 

Qualifies.  —  In  passages  of  proof.  Time  qualifies  the  ^jark  and  fire  of  it HamUt^  iv.  7. 

Qualify  the  fire*s  extreme  rage  Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason  Two  Gen.  o/Vtr.  ii.  7. 

So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws  As  to  your  soul  seems  good Mecu./or  Mcas.  i.  i. 

QVAun^  —  Obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman>like  qualities  ,    .    .  As  You  Like  It.,  i.  i. 

She  hath  more  qualities  thaa  a  water-spaniel ;  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian  Two  Gen.of  V«r.  iii.  i. 

Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  twltwi'tcw Tarn,  ofth*  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  oouaatii Jatkwi  f»  with  pitjr  AW*  WtU^  L  i. 

Hu  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  ....     hr.  3. 

For  she  hath  lived  too  long,  To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness,  Thy  meekness  saint-like Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

1  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost  In  qualities  of  the  best Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  i. 

This  fellow  ^s  of  exceeding  honesty.  And  knows  all  qualities OtheUo^xxx.  "i, 

We*ll  wander  through  the  streets  and  note  The  qualities  of  people     .    .    .    .    Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  i. 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for Cymbeliiu^  v.  5. 

Quality.  — And  you  know  yourself,  Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  qxiality  .     .     Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  a. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven iv.  1. 

A  linguist  and  a  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want   Two  Gen,  0/  Ver.  iv.  1. 

An  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality All^s  Well^  iii.  6. 

But,  fair  soul.  In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? iv.  2. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division i  Henry  I V.  x\,  i. 

Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name,  Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality iv.  3. 

With  such  powers  As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality a  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

A  peace  indeed,  Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality iv.  i. 

Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality v.  2. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality    .    .   Henry  V,  I  i. 

The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope.  Have  lost  their  quality v.  2. 

That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality  With  that  which  melteth  fools    .    .    yu/hu  CeesoTf  iii.  i. 

Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality  There  is  no  fellow  In  the  firmament iii.  1. 

I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow  .    .    .     Hamlet,  iL  2. 

Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ,    ,    .    .      ii.  a. 

For  a  quality  Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine iv.  7. 

The  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself King  Lear,  i.  2. 

My  heart  *s  subdued  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord Othello,  i.  3. 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you i.  3. 

All  quality,  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! iii.  3. 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike  .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Give  her  what  comforts  The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require v.  i. 

Qualm.  —  Lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart  And  dimmed  mine  eyes  ...  2  Henry  VI.  L  i. 
Quantity.  —  He  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  Worthy's  thumb Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  I       Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  vt,-^. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view.  Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  ?     .    .    King  John^  v.  4. 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves  Above  their  quantity Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity ;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity    .    .    .   Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thraUed  But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice iii.  4. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum     ...      v.  1. 
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QuARRSL.  —  In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  ts  wise Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

If  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling ii.  3. 

In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour v.  i. 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel As  You  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one v.  4. 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  mauners v.  4. 

I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel v.  4. 

Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle Tarn,  of  the  ShrrWy  i.  i. 

I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others  .     .       Twetfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  lo  the  will  of  heaven ' Richard  II.  i.  2, 

The  nobles  hath  he  fined  For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts ii.  i. 

You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John ;  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it       x  Henry  IV.  Hi.  3. 

Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  question Henry  V.  il.  4. 

His  cause  being  just  and  his  quarrel  honourable    . iv.  i. 

Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us.  if  you  live iv.  i. 

This  day  Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love v.  a. 

I  dare  say  This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ;  Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then iv.  i. 

I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour.  Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause iv.  i. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  you    ....    Richard  III.  i.  2. 

It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  slew  my  husband i.  a. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel   ....      TroL  and  Cress,  n.  a. 

A  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon ii.  3. 

And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride  That  quarrels  at  self-breath ii.  3. 

Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel ii.  3. 

Break  the  parle  ;  These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated Titus  A  ndron.  v.  3. 

Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? Romeo  and  yulietyX.  i. 

If  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side ii.  4. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard iiL  t. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts iii.  i. 

What  eye  but  such  an  eye  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ? iii.  t. 

Thy  head  IS  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat iii.  z. 

An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  ...      iiL  z. 

Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink  How  nice  the  quarrel  was iii.  i. 

Since  the  quarrel  Will  bear  no  colour^or  the  thing  he  is Julius  Ctesar^vi.  x. 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling Macbeth^  i.  a. 

I  should  forge  Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal iv.  3. 

And  the  chance  of  goodness  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! iv.  3. 

Beware  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in.  Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee  Hamlet^  I  3. 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  .1  straw  When  honour  's  at  the  stake iv.  4. 

l*he  best  quarrels,  in  the  beat,  are  cursed  By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness    .    .    King  Lear^   v.  3. 

He  Ml  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence  As  my  young  mistress'  dog Othello^  ii.  3. 

If  you  Ml  patch  a  quarrel.  As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with  .  .  Ant.  and Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Quarrelled.  —Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  1. 

Qu ARRBLLBR.  —  Besides  that  he 's  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  quarrellcr Tivel/thNight^\.  z. 

Quarrelling.— If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling,  Some  of  us  would  lie  low  Jifuch  Ado^  v.  t. 

Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  I Mer.  0/  Venice,  i'.i.  5. 

He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling    ....    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling     ....      Romeo  and  Juliet^  \\\.  x. 

Quarrelsome.  —This  is  called  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome As  You  Like  It^  v.  4. 

QuARRiBs.  —  Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven Othello,  \,y. 

Quart  d'Icu.  —  For  a  quart  d*<cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation  ,  .Airs  H^ell^  iv.  3. 
QuAT.  —  I  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense.  And  he  grows  angry  .  .  .  Othello^  v.  i. 
QuBASiNBss.  —They  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained.  As  men  drink  potions  2  Henry  IV.  I  i. 
QuBASV.  —  In  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy'stomach MuchAdOfW.  t. 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question,  Which  I  must  act King  Lear,  ii.  t. 
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QUBABY  wkh  his  insolence  Already,  wiU  their  good  thooghts  call  from  him  .  .  Ani.  and  CUo,  iii.  6. 
QuBBN.  — O  queen  of  queensl  how  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think      Lov^s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen,  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  i. 

And  tliou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey  With  thy  chaste  eye     .    .     Ax  V<m  Lik*  //,  iii.  a. 

Good  sooth,  she  is  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream W^iniet's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

As  ditties  highly  penned,  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower    .    .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid  Than  a  great  queen Richard  III.  \,  3. 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen  For  all  the  world Henry  VI 1 1,  ii.  3. 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you Romto  and  Jniiet,  L  4. 

*  The  mobled  queen  ?  *    That 's  good  ;  '  mobled  queen  *  is  good HamUt,  ii.  a. 

The  king  and  queen  and  all  are  coming  down v.  2. 

QuBLi«— Cut  thread  and  thrum:  Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  I     .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Who  shall  bear  the  guilt  Of  our  great  quell  ? Macbeth,  i.  7. 

QuBNCH.— As  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  (ire  of  love   Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  7. 

1  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire,  But  qualify  the  fire' s  extreme  rage ii.  7. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

Turn  the  tables  up.  And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot    .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  5. 

That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it Pericles,  i.  4. 

QiTBNCHBD.  —  What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Would  have  buoyed  up.  And  quenched  the  stelled  fires King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

QuRNCHiNG  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Quest  ANT.  —  When  The  bravest  queslant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek  .  .  .  .All's  IVell,  il  i. 
QuBSTiON.  ~  Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was 3£ras./or  Meas.  ul  2, 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my  simple  tme  judgement?    .  Mi4ch  Ado,  i.  i. 

Out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour ii.  i. 

Out  of  question  so  it  is  sometimes.  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  Lov^$  L.  Lost,  iv.  1. 

I  will  not  stay  thy  questions  :  let  me  go Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  Be  certain,  nothrog  truer iii.  a. 

You  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

And  I  no  question  make  To  have  it  of  my  trust  or  for  mj  sake i.  i. 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf  Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  blemt  for  the  lamb    .     iv.  1. 

That 's  a  boumii'ul  answer  that  fits  all  questions AU^s  WeU,\\.i. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause \  Henry  IV. \s.  i. 

I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question 2  Henry  IV.  w.  i. 

The  scamb^ing  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question Henry  V  \.  i. 

Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  question ii.  4. 

And  out  of  doubt  and  out  of  question  too,  and  ambiguities v.  i. 

Question  her  proudly ;  let  thy  looks  be  stem i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

He  did  repugn  the  truth  About  a  cerUin  question  in  the  law iv.  1. 

Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

That  *8  true ;  make  no  question  of  that Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

In  this  I  do  not  call  your  foith  in  question  So  mainly  as  my  merit iv.  4. 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  the  question yulius  Casar,  ii.  i. 

Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here,  And  call  in  question  our  necessities iv.  3. 

Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught  That  man  may  question  ? Macbeth,  i.  3. 

I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  further i.  5. 

I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse ;  Question  enrages  him iii.  4. 

Finding  By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question Hamlet,  \\.  \. 

An  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question ii.  2. 

Unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question ii.  2. 

Niggard  of  question  :  but,  of  our  demands.  Most  free  in  his  reply iii.  i. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question iii.  i. 

*T  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove.  Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love     .    .    .,    iii-  2. 

^^  RO«  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue iii.  4. 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question,  Which  I  must  act King  Lear,  \\.  \. 

Made  she  no  verbal  question  ?    'Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  '  father '      .    .      iv.  3. 

These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here v.  1. 
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Question.  —  Thy  great  employment  Will  not  bear  question King  Lenr^  v.  3. 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  qaestion  bear  it Othelle^  i.  3. 

Came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question  As  soul  to  soul  affordetb  ? i.  3. 

If  we  contend,  Out  of  our  question  wipe  him Ant.  andCUo.vi.  ^ 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being  The  raeered  question iii.  13. 

Question ADUi.  -—Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shai)e  That  I  will  speak  to  thee   Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Questioned.  —  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life,  From  year  to  year Othtlh^  i.  3. 

Questionless.  —  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate Mer.  of  VeniceyX.  \. 

Quests.  —  Volumes  of  report  Run  wiih  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Have  sent  about  three  several  quests  To  search  you  out Othello^  i  2. 

Qubu BUS. —Of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus Tweifth  Nighty  \\.  \. 

Quick. —Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick Tempest^  v.  x. 

You  have  a  quick  ear. — Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf :  it  makes  me  have  a  slow  heart  Two  Gen.  0/  Frr.  iv.  2. 

1  had  rather  be  set  quick  i*  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  .    .    .    Merry  Wivesy  iii.  4. 

Speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap iv.  5. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick,  Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I      .    .      Com.  0/  Errors^  \\.  a. 

Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth  ;  it  catdies MuckAdo^v.i. 

I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers :  thou  heatest  my  blood Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  a. 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  I v.  i. 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes.  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  .    .     iii.  2. 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel As  You  Like  It^n.  j. 

Be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly      .      Twei/ik  Nigki,  iii.  4. 

A  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse fyin/er's  Ta/e,  iv.  4, 

Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him Richard  II.  W.  i. 

Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble  fiery  and  delectable  shapes 2  Henry  ly.'w.  i. 

ITie  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late.  By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  .    .    .  Henry  V.  ii  a. 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Or  earth,  gape  open  wide  and  eat  him  quick Richard  HI.  i.  a. 

O,  't  is  a  parlous  boy ;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable iii.  1. 

Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick iv.  4. 

Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

A  woman  of  quick  sense Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Weapons  wrapped  about  with  lines,That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick  Titus  A  ndron,  iv.a. 

I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick.  Thy  life-blood  out .      iv.  4. 

An  eagle,  madam,  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  ej'e    ....     Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  I    He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  Jul.  Cas.  i.  2. 

I  Ml  observe  his  looks ;  I  'II  tent  him  to  the  quick Hamlet^  ii.  2, 

Which  for  to  prevent,  I  have  in  quick  determination  Thns  set  it  down iii.  i. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead,  Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made   .    .      v.  i. 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  Of  quick,  cross  lightning King  Lear^'w.  f. 

O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, When  our  quick  minds  He  still Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Be  not  tedious,  For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear Pericles^  iv.  i. 

Quicken.  —  The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead Tempest^'m.  \. 

Let  us  go  and  find  him  out,  And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness Mer.  0/  Venice^  iL  & 

A  medicine  That  s  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone,  Quicken  a  rock AWs}VeU^\\.\, 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us  When  we  do  quicken Othello^  iii.  3. 

Quickening.  —  Methinks  1  see  a  quickening  in  his  eye Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Quickly.  —  Say  you  so?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly  * ii.  4. 

How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! Tivel/th  Mighty  iii.  t. 

They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton iii.  i. 

Hot  as  gunpowder.  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury Henry  V.  \v. -j. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suifered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry .  VI.  iv.  8. 

If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well  It  were  done  quickly Macbeth^  L  7. 

If  it  be  mine,  Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it tv.  3. 

Quicksilver. — The  rogue  fled  from  me  like  quicksilver %  Henry  IV.  n.  ^ 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body    .    .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 
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QuiDDimts.  —  How  now,  mad  wag  I  what,  in  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities?  .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  j. 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  .  .  HamUt^  v.  i. 
QuiBT.  —  As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life Tempest.,  iv.  i. 

While  she  is  here,  a  roan  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary Muck  Ado^Kx,  i. 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  styled  J  Vou  Like  I t^  ii.  1. 

Drive  these  men  away,  And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb King  yokn^  iv.  1. 

Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet  With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  .    .    .    Hamlety  iii.  i. 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good,  Nor  for  my  manhood,  houesty,  or  wisdom  .     Otkeilo^  iii.  3. 

Haply  this  life  is  best.  If  quiet  life  be  best Cymbeline^  iii.  j. 

QuiBTNKSs.  —  And  am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit     ....      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fool  will  not Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1, 

And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge  By  any  desperate  change  Ant.  andCleo.  i.  3. 

Quietus.  —  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  With  a  bare  bodkin  ....  Hamlet^  iii.  1. 
Quill.  —The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true,  The  wren  with  little  quill  .     .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  i. 

We  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill 2  Henry  VJ.  i.  3. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  .  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  5. 
Quillets.  —  Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw   .     .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead.  Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly   .       Timon  o/Atkens^  iv.  3. 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  .  .  Hamlet^  v.  i. 
Qui.NAPALi^.— For  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit  Twef/tk  Nigkt^  i.  5. 
Quintain.  —That  which  here  stands  up  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Quintessence. — And  yet,  to  me,  what  b  this  quintessence  of  dust  ? Hatnlet,  \\.  2. 

Quip. — All  her  sudden  quips,  The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope  Two  Gen,  of  Verona^  iv.  2. 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ?  .    .    .     Muck  Ado^  ii.  3. 

This  is  called  the  Quip  Modest As  Vou  Like  It^  v.  4. 

How  now,  mad  wag!  what,  in  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities? i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Quiring.  —  Like  an  angel  sings,  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  i. 

Quirk.  —  I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me   .    Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief Ali^s  IVell^Wx.  2. 

Belike  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk * Twelftk  Nigkiy'm.  ^. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens Otkello,  ii.  i. 

Quit. — The  very  rats  Instinctively  had  quit  it Temfoest,\.2, 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

Tqok  such  sorrow  That  he  quit  being Cymbeline,  i.  x. 

Even  at  the  first  Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit Pericles,  iii.  i. 

Quittance. —That 'sail  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance As  You  Like  It,  m.  i. 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out-breathed a  Henry  IV.  \.  t. 

As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit  Contrived  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery     .       1  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

No  gift  to  him»  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding  All  use  of  quittance     Timon  0/  At  kens,  i.  1. 

Quivers.  —  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part  about  me  quivers Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Quondam. — A  whole  bookful  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers Muck  Ado,  ^.2. 

I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  \. 

Quotidian.  —  He  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  tipon  him As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

He  is  so  shakedofa  burning  quotidian  tertian Henry  V.vi.\. 


Rabato.  —  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better Muck  Ado,  \\\.  \. 

Rabbit.  — Your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit    Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

As  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit Tarn,  oftke  Skrew,  iv.  4. 

Rabble. — Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back.  And  followed  with  a  rabble  2  Henry  VI.  ii,  4. 

And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse Machetk,  v.  8. 

Rabblkmbnt.  —  The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands     .    .      Julius  Cetsar,  \.  a. 
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Racb.  —  I  have  begun ;  And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein     •    .    •    •      Meat^/or  Mfot.  H.  4. 

Make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  By  bud  of  nobler  race •    •  JVitUir's  Tair^  tv.  4. 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night King;  yohn^  iiL  3. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race,  1  lay  roe  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  3  Henry  1^1.  ii.  3. 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race,  Turned  wild  in  nature Macbeth^  ii  4. 

None  our  parts  so  poor.  But  was  a  race  of  heaven Ant.  and  CUo.   1.3. 

Rack.  —  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded.  Leave  not  a  rack  behind      .    .    .  Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams,  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies     .     Mttu.for  Aleas.  iv.  i. 

But  being  lacked  and  lost,  Why,  then  we  rack  the  value Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 

Let  me  choose ;  For  as  I  am,  1  live  upon  the  rack ,    .      Mer.  0/  Fenice,  iiL  a. 

You  speak  upon  the  rack,  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing iii.  2. 

Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack.  So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment  i  Henry  VI.  iL  5. 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Avaunt !  be  gone  1  thou  hast  set  me  on  the  rack Oihellot  iii.  3. 

Even  with  a  thought  The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Rackers. — Such  rackers  of  orthography  as  to  speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say  doubt  L.  L.  Last,  v.  t. 
Radiance.  —  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  Must  I  be  comforted.    .    .     AU*s  IVell^  i.  t. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun.  The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night .  .  .  King^  Lear,  i.  z. 
Radiant.  —  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty Twelfth  Nighi^  i,  5. 

Like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire  On  flickering  Phoebus*  front King  Lear^  ii.  a. 

What,  To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun  and  solace  1'  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff  ?  .  Cymbeline^  i.  6. 
Radish.  —  If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish     .....  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 
Rag.  —  I  warrant,  her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them  will  bum  a  Poland  winter  .    Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  a. 

Heart  and  good-will  you  might :  But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money iv.  4. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  ! Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  eare  of  the  groundlings    ....    Hamiet^  \\\.  2. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Ragb.  —  My  bones  bear  witness.  That  since  have  feh  the  vigour  of  his  rage  .     Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  4. 

Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage ▼.  ». 

Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage  Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iL  7. 

Those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  raje,  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread     ....      v.  i. 

Yet  I  have  a  trick  Of  the  old  rage :  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Nough  t  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  M.  0/  Ven.  v.  i. 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition.  That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood  King  yohny  iii.  i. 

Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  turn  To  ashes iii.  1. 

That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse iv.  3. 

Full  of  ire.  In  rage  deaf  as* the  sea,  hasty  as  fire Richard  II.  \.  t. 

Rage  must  be  withstood:  Give  roe  his  gage :  lions  make  leopards  tame L  1. 

Deal  mi!dly  with  his  youth;  For  young  hot  colts  being  raged  do  rage  the  more iii. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod,  And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility v.  i. 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil,  Breathless  and  faint i  Henry  It^.  i.  3. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fiiir  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage iii.  a. 

Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me a  Henry  VI.  iv.  t. 

Then  the  thing  of  courage,  As  roused  with  rage  with  rage  doth  sympathize  .      TroL  and  Crest.  L  3, 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  ;  One  time  will  owe  another  ....  CoriolamnSt  iii  i. 

Whose  rage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  waters  and  o'arbear  What  they  are  used  to  bear  .    .     iii.  i. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find  The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness iii.  i. 

Desire  not  To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with  Your  colder  reasons v.  3. 

My  rage  is  gone ;  And  I  am  stmck  with  sorrow v.  6. 

You  beasts.  That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pemiciousrage  With  purple  fountains  Romeo  and  Jnlieiy  L  1. 

To  give  thy  rages  balm,  To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves  Above  their  quantity  Tim.o/Athens^yt.^ 

If  I  were  disposed  to  stir  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage  ....   ynlins  CasoTt  iiL  a. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  til!  the  speed  of  his  rage  gott  slower King  Lear,  L  1. 

Lest  his  ungoveroed  rage  dissolve  the  life  That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it iv.  4. 
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Ragb.  ~  He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light  .    .    .    .    .      Othello^  !i.  3. 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best ii.  3. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he 's  hunted  Even  to  Calling Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv.  i. 

The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him,  and  *t  were  good  You  leaned  unto  his  sentence  ....  CymheiiiUy  L  i. 
Racgbd.  —  My  voice  is  ragged:  I  know  I  cannot  please  you As  You  Like  It^  ii.  5. 

Ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth \  Henry  IV.'ys.i. 

Ten  tiroes  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient iv.  a. 

Raggbdnbss.— Houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  K.  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Raging.  —  Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep Othello^  iii.  3. 

Rail.  —  I '11  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt As  You  Like  It^'\\.  ^ 

We  two  will  rail  against  our  mbtress  the  world  and  all  our  misery iii.  a. 

An  he  begin  once,  he  'II  rail  in  his  rope-tricks 7*am.  of  the  Shrew^  L  a. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail  ...    .    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed     .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

Railed.  —  I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage :  bat  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?     Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Railing.  —  It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing Com.  of  Errorsy  v.  i. 

Raiment.  —  Our  raiment  And  slate  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life  We  have  led     Corioianusy  v.  3. 

Make  his  wrongs  His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly  .  Timon  of  Athensy  iii.  5. 
Rain.  —  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  .     Merry  fViveSy  v.  5. 

Is 't  not  drowned  i' the  last  rain  ?   .' Mens,  for  Meas.  in.  2. 

Your  mistresses  d.ire  never  come  in  rain,  For  fear  their  colours  should  be  washed   L.  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  Mer.  of  Venicey  iv.  i. 

That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  burn As  You  Like  Ity'yW.  2. 

Like  f<^gy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain iii.  5* 

More  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain,  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape iv.  i. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on  you!    .    .    .      Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

For  tlte  rain  it  raineth  every  day v.  i. 

Being  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam King  Johuy  ii.  i. 

How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad ! 2  Htnry  lY.'w.  $. 

Raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,  And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble iii  2. 

All  the  standcrs-by  had  wet  their  cheeks.  Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain  ....  Richard  TIL  i.  a. 

They  will  out  of  their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain Coriolanusy  iv.  5. 

Be  your  heart  to  them  As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? MacbethyX.  \. 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  To  wash  it  white  as  snow?    ....    Hamlety'm.  I. 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain,  And  leave  thee  in  the  storm King  Lear y\\.  ^. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-^om  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain  .     .    .     iii.  1. 

Spit,  fire !  spout,  rain !   Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters iii.  a. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never  Remember  to  have  heard iii.  a. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain iii.  a. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day iii.  a. 

You  have  seen  Sunshine  and  rain  at  once iv.  3. 

Rainbow.  —  I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow      ....    Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i*  the  rainbow Winter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow King  Johuy  iv.  a. 

Rained.  —  But  in  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  .     -  1  Heury  IV.  v.  i. 

Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place.  As  it  rained  kisses Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation  For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death  .  Lovers  L.  Losty  v.  2. 
Rainv.  —  Laughed  so  heartily.  That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his     .     .     Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  Richard II.  iii.  2. 
Raisb.  —  This  business  Will  raise  us  all.  —To  laughter,  as  I  lake  it     ....  Winter^ s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means :  By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart  .  Jnlius  Ctrsar,  iv.  3. 
Raised.— He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  Hamlety  ii.  1. 

He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries Ki$ig  Leary  ii.  4. 
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Rakb.  —  How,  i*  the  name  of  thrift,  Docs  he  rake  this  together ! Htnry  VI IL  iii.  a. 

Raked. — From  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked,  He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line  Henry  V,  ii.  4. 
Ram.  — There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of  two  rams     .     .      As  You  Like  It^  ▼.  2. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears.  That  long  time  have  been  barren  AmL  and  Cleo.  ii.  s* 
Rampallian.  — You  rampallian  !  you  fustilarian  !  I  MI  tickle  your  caustrophe  2  Henry  IV,  ii.  j. 
Ramping.  —  A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear  Upon  my  party!  .     .    .  King  John^  iii.  1. 

A  moiilten  raven,  A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept 3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Rancorous.  —  It  is  no  policy,  Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 
Rancour.  —  Public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour     ....    Much  Ado^vr.  i. 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain Riihardll.  L  ». 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace Meubtthf  vCv.  i. 

Rangb.  —  Whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection  ranges  evenly  with  mine  .    .    .    Mnch  Ado,  ii.  2. 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Rank.  —  Weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them  As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

I  do  know  but  one  That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,  Unshaked  of  motion  .     Julius  drsar,  iiU  i. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file,  Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood  say  't     .    .  Macbeth^  iii.  1 . 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely Hamlet^  i.  2. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't  .  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
Rankest.  — The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril  Merry  IVii/es,  iii.  5. 
Rankle.  —  Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites  .     .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

And  when  he  bites,  His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Ranknbss.  —  Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?    I  will  physic  your  rankness   .    .    .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

I  am  stifled  With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy Htnry  VIII.  xv.  \. 

Ransom. — If  hearty  sorrow  Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence,  I  tender  't  here  T'wo  Gen.  o/Ver.  v.  4. 

Ignomy  in  ransom  and  firee  pardon  Are  of  two  houses Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate All^s  }Vell^  ii.  1. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry  Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears,  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  &ult  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Rant.  —  Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth,  I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou Hamlets,  v.  i. 

Rapibb.  — I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  1  may,  in  fair  terms Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Behhtd  the  arras  hearing  something  stir.  Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  '  A  rat,  a  rati '  .  .  .  iv.  i. 
Rapt.  —  Being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies 7Vmr/r«/,  i.  2. 

More  dances  my  rapt  heart  Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw  ....    Coriolanns,  iv.  5. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication  To  the  great  lord     .    .    .     Timcn  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

He  seems  rapt  withal Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it i.  5. 

Rapture.  —  Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel    Trci.  andCress.  ii.  2. 

In  this  rapture  1  shall  surely  speak  The  thing  I  shall  repent tiL  2. 

Your  prattling  nurse  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  While  she  chats  him  .  .  .  Coriolamu,  ii.  1. 
Rare. — Calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me.  Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  As  Y.  L.  It,  iv.  3. 

As  she  's  rare,  Must  it  be  great,  and  as  his  person  's  mighty.  Must  it  be  violent   IVinier's  Tale^  \.  2. 

As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy,  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't iii.  1. 

Something  rare  Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge iii  i. 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed  Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish  .     .    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  4. 

I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears  .    .    .  Cymbeline,  u  i. 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare,  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird t  6. 

Rareness. — And  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  tree  diction  of  him  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  A  strain  of  rareness Cymbeline,  iiu  4. 

Rarer.  ~  The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance Tempest,  r.  t. 

Their  transformations  Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer fVinter^s  Tale,  ir.  4. 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity Ant.  and  Cleo. -^r.  t. 

Rarest. —That  she  is  The  rarest  of  all  women IVinter's  Tale,  y.  i. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  T  the  world Corio/atms,  iv.  5. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know     .    A'tng-  Lear,  i.  4. 
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Rarbst.  —  And  was  the  best  of  all  Amongst  the  rarest  of  good  ones Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Rarity.  —  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  £u-,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him  .    .    .  All^s  fVel/y  iv.  3. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  mo^t  beloved,  I£  all  could  so  become  it /Cing^  Ltar^  iv.  3. 

Rascal. — What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this! Merry  iViveSy  \\,  2. 

You  bald-pated,  lying  rascal ! Mecu./or  Meas.v.  i. 

Indeed  words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

Why  lau];h  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ? v.  i. 

Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal !  what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  I i  Henry  I V.  u.  2. 

If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  I  Ml  be  hanged ii.  a. 

That  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ;  he  will  not  run ii.  4. 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's ii.  4. 

I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  ra.scals iv.  a. 

Thrust  him  down  suirs  :  I  cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal a  Henry  jy.  ii.  4. 

Come  on  ;  I  Ml  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal v.  4. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  X»ve'.ous,  To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends  Jul.  Ctts.  iv.  3. 

Yet  I,  A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak,Like  John-a-dreams Hamiet^W.  2. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world  .  .  .  Othello^  iv.  a. 
Rascallibst.— And  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest,  sweet  young  prince  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Rash.  —  Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have Airs  IVell^  v.  3. 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden  :  Too  like  the  lightning   ....  Ronuo  and  JulieU  ii.  a. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? JuUm  Casar^'vi.  y. 

That  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me  Makes  me  forgetful iv.  3. 

O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! Hamlet^  iii-  4- 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell  I    I  took  thee  for  thy  better iii.  4. 

Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash.  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous v.  i. 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash King  Lear^  i.  1. 

He  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and  haply  may  strike  at  you Othello^  iu  1. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? iii.  4. 

Rashbr.  —  If  we  grow  all  to  be  porkniatcrs,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  5. 
Rashness. —Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness Henry  V.'xxi.b. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness! Richard  III.  u.  i. 

Rashly,  And  praised  be  rashness  for  it Hamlet^  v.  a. 

In  thy  best  consideration,  check  This  hideous  rashness King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Your  reproof  Were  well  deserved  of  rashness Ant.  aHdClto.\\.2. 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white  Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness iii.  11. 

Rat.  —  The  very  ratslnstinaively  had  quit  it Tem^st/i.  2. 

I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Our  natures  do  pursue,  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane    ....  Meas.fcr  Meas.  L  a. 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras*  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat     .As  You  Like  It,  iii  a. 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  themselves Richard  III.  v.  3. 

And.  like  a  rat  without  a  Uil,  I  Ml  do,  IMl  do,  and  I  »11  do Macbeth,  \.  3. 

How  now!  a  rat?    Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead  ! Hamlet,  ui.  4- 

Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir.  Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  *  A  rat,  a  rat !  *    .    .     .     iv.  1. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer,  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

She  is  served  As  I  would  serve  a  rat Cymbelint,  v.  5. 

Ratb.  —  Unless  experience  be  a  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate  .    Merry  Withes,  ii.  2. 

Or  stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fency  values  them     .    .    .      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged  From  such  a  noble  rate Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us i.  3. 

All  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate AlVs  Well,\\.  \. 

When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house.  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  .   2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Will  fast  Before  he  Ml  buy  again  at  such  a  rate %  Henry  VI.\\\.2. 

Aproper  title  of  a  peace;  and  purchased  At  a  superfluous  rale  I Henry  VIII. \.  i. 

There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set Romeo  and  Jnliet,  v.  3. 

Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate  Than  a  command  to  pariey Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates  All  that  is  won  and  lost    ...    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 
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Rated.  —  Many  a  lime  and  oft  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me  .    .    .    .    .    .   Mtr.  of  Vtnktj  i.  3. 

If  thou  be'ftt  rated  by  thy  estimation,  Thou  dost  deserve  enough ii.  7. 

It  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ;  Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  \.  1. 
Rather.—  For  shame  !  never  stand  *  you  had  rather'  and  *  you  had  rather' .    .  Merry  IVives^  iii.  3- 

For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you A*  You  Like  Jt^  ii.  4. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Ratipibrs.— Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known,  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word  HamUUxy.  $. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see  How  much  I  was  a  braggart    .     .    .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iiu  2. 

Rational. —The  rational  hind  Costard Lovis  L.  Lost^'x.  z. 

Ratsbane.  —  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth 2  Henry  IV.  L  2. 

Raught.  —  This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand  Where  it  best  fits  to  be      2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here.  That  raught  at  mountains  ...    3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  liim Ani.  and  Cleo.'w.  i^ 

Ravei»  —  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel  out  My  weaved-up  folly? Richard II.  iv.  1. 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,  That  I  essentially  am  not  in  piadness  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Ravelled. — The  innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care  .  .  Machetik,  W.  1. 
Raven.  —  Young  ravens  must  have  food Merry  fVizfes,  L  3. 

An  amber-coloured  raven  was  well  noted Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? Mid.  N.  Dream,  W.  z. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed.  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow     .    .      As  Von  Like  It,  iL  3. 

I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  i  do  love,  To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove     .   Twelfth  Nighi,  v.  1. 

Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens  To  be  thy  nurses  I      ...    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

And  vast  confusion  waits.  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast .*  King  John,  iv.  3. 

The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  lop 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?  —  The  raven  chides  blackness Troi.  and  Cress.  :i.  3. 

I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode v.  2. 

Here  nothing  breeds.  Unless  the  nightly  owl  or  fatal  raven Titus  Androm.  u.  3. 

'T  is  true  ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark ii.  3. 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children,  The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests      ii.  3. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark.  That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? ill  i. 

Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical !    Dove-feathered  raven !  wolvish-ravenbg  lamb  I  Rom.  &*  Jstl.  iii.  2. 

Theravenhimself  is  hoarse  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan Macietk,  i.  s- 

The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge      •    •    •  , Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory.  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house Othello,  iv.  i. 

Ravening  first  the  lamb  Longs  after/or  the  garbage CymSeline,  l  6. 

Ravenous.  —  He  is  equal  ravenous  As  he  is  subtle Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow  That  is  new-trimmed i.  2. 

Ravin.  —  Our  natures  do  pursue.  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane      .  Meas.for  Meas.  L  2. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  I       Macbeth,  ii,  4. 

Ravish.— The  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  Love's  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair  Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect  ....      |^-  V 

His  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears   And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility iv.  3. 

Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines.  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit   .    .    ,     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Her  sight  did  ravish  ;  but  her  grace  in  speech.  Her  words  y-clad  wiih  wisdom's  majesty  2  Henry  K/.  i.  i. 
Ravished.  —  Now,  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul  ravished ! Much  A  do,  \\.  i. 

Aeed  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

When  we.  Almost  with  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  Hen.  VIII.  \.  2. 
Raw.  —  And  youthful  still !  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day!    .   Merry  IVives,  iii  1. 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow  And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  .    .  Loxfe's  L.  Lost,  j.  2. 

God  make  incision  in  thee!  thou  art  raw As  Vou  Like  It,  lu.  ». 

I  tender  you  my  service.  Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Where  have  they  this  mettle?    Is  not  their  climate  fogey,  raw,  and  dull?     .    .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  \. 

Once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day.  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores  .      fulius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning  ...       iL  t. 

Rawer.  — Why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Rawness.  — Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child.  Those  precious  motives?     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Raze.  —  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger i  Henry  I V.  \\,  x. 
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Raze.  ~  To  raze  out  Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down  After  my  seeming    .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  tlie  brain  Macbeth^  v.  3. 
Razor. — As  keen  As  is  the  razor's  ed^e  invisible Love'^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

These  words  arc  razors  to  my  wounded  heart* Titus  Andron.'v  \. 

Razor  ABLE. — Till  new-born  chins  Be  rough  and  razorab*e Tempest^  \\.  i. 

Razurs.  — A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion  Meas.for  Meets,  v.  i. 
Reach.  —  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy Khig  John^  iv.  3. 

Pleasure  at  command,  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought 2  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  '  plain  and  true' ;  there 's  all  the  reach  of  it   .    .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach Titus  Andron.\\.  i. 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach,  With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias  .     .      Hamlet^  ii.  i. 

Pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech  To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach Othello^  iii.  3. 

Reaches.  —  To  shake  our  disposition  With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  .  Hamlet ^  i.  4. 
Reaching. — Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 
Read.  —  Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read.  Crown  feared  and  tedious    .    .      Meas.for  Meas.\\.  ^. 

If  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me iv.  2. 

To  write  and  read  comes  by  nature Much  Ado^  iii.  3. 

How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! Love's  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read.  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history    .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

Hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection  That  e'er  was  heard  or  read!     .    .     IVinter's  TVzAr,  i.  2. 

Who  hath  read  or  heard  Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? King  John^  iii.  4. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? iv.  i. 

Have  you  beheld.  Or  have  you  read  or  heard?  or  could  you  think? iv.  3. 

Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop  To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?      .     .     .    .  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman.  Exceedingly  well  read \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  r. 

0  God  I  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times !  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompt. — O  monstrous! 2  Henry  VI.  \v.  2. 

Because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them iv.  7. 

1  read  in's  looks  Matters  against  k\t ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 
Say  we  read  lectures  to  you,  How  youngly  he  b^gan  to  serve  his  country  .  .  .  Coriolanus^  ii.  3. 
O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well :  I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago  .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  2. 
He  reads  much ;  He  is  a  great  observer  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  Julius  Ctesar.  i.  2. 

The  exhalations  whizzing  in  the  air  Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them ii.  i. 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them      ....     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters I.  5. 

At  our  more  considered  time  we  '11  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business     .    .     Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ?  —  Words,  words,  words ii.  2. 

You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter  After  your  own  sense Othello^  \.  z- 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughts  of  people iii.  4. 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read Ant.  and  CUo.x.  2. 

By  her  electionmay  be  truly  read  What  kind  of  man  he  is Cymbeline/x.  i. 

O  boys,  this  story  The  world  may  read  in  me iii.  3. 

To  write  and  read  Be  henceforth  treacherous  I iv.  2. 

0  most  delicate  fiend !  Who  is' t  can  read  a  woman? v.  5. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  ....     Pericles^x.  i. 

Reader.  —  Wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  I  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Readiness.  —  Let 't  bnefly  put  on  manly  readiness MacbetK,  ii.  3. 

1  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  1. 
If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness  is  all Hamlet y  v.  a. 

Reading.  — Call  me  a  fool ;  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations    ....    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! Love's  L.  LostyX.  x. 

Such  as  his  reading  And  manifest  experience  had  collected AU^s  Welly  x.^. 

Ready.  —  It  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  OMm  honesty    .    .    .    Merry  IVives^  ii.  i. 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience ii.  2. 

Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed?    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.  1. 

Upon  some  agreement  Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing iv.  4. 

Go,  make  ready  breakfast;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants     ....      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 
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Rbadv.  —  See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  I 2  Henry  IV.  \.  t. 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  *  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir ' ii.  2. 

I  cannot  speak ;  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst iL  4. 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  beso....^...., Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away,  Ready  to  starve  and  dare  not  touch  his  own  2  Hen.  K/.  i.  i. 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which  Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost     .     Julius  Ceesar^  v.  i. 

Our  power  is  ready ;  Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave AfeubetAj  iv.  3. 

Rbalm.  — The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm  Is  fled  to  heaven  I      ,    .    .  KrM£  Jekn^  iv.  3. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England Rickmrd  II.iiL  x. 

Art  thou  not  second. woman  in  the  realm  ? 2  Henry  VJ.  i.  x 

Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm    ...     iv.  i. 

All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common ;  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go  to  grass     ....     iv.  2. 

Bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England iv.  7. 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  resilm iv.  7. 

Reap.  —  Come,  let  us  go :  Our  com 's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe 's  to  sow    .    .     Meas./or  Meat.  iv.  1. 

When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest.  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

This  is  a  thing  Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap Cymbeline^  it.  4. 

Rbaped. — Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn;  And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

And  his  chin  new  reaped  Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home     .    .    .    .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

Reaping.  —  An  autumn  't  was  That  grew  the  more  by  reaping Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

Rear.  —  She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i*  the  rear  our  binh    .    .    .  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4- 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire     .    .    .      Hamlel,  i.  3. 

Let  us  rear  The  higher  our  opinion Ant.  and  CUo.W,  \. 

Rearward.  — Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches.  Strike  at  thy  life    .    .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

A' came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion 2  Henry  I V.  Hi.- 2. 

Reason.  —  Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil  Would  not  infect  his  reason  ?       Tetnpeti,  i.  2. 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ;  1  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so  Two  Gen.  o/Ver.  i.  2. 

Are  you  reasoning  with  yourself? —  Nay,  I  was  rhyming  :  *t  is  you  that  have  the  reason  .    ,      ii.  i. 

Or  my  false  transgression,  That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  i^us ii.  4. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld.  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ii.  4. 

When  I  look  on  her  perfections,  There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind ii.  4. 

Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage,  Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason it.  7. 

You  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason    .    .    .      Merry  Wives,  i.  t. 

1  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one  that  would  do  reason i.  1. 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor     ....       it.  i. 

There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it iii.  i. 

In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason v.  5. 

She  hath  prosperous  art  When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse  .    .    .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2. 

More  reasons  for  this  action  At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you i.  3. 

Reason  thus  with  life  :  If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing  That  none  but  fools  would  keep  .     iii.  i. 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason  For  inequality v.  i. 

Let  your  reason  rerve  To  make  the  tmth  appear  where  it  seems  hid v.  i. 

Many  that  are  not  mad  Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason v.  i. 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason     ....     Com,  0/  Errors,  ii.  a. 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint iii.  t. 

What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ?  —  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know  .    .     iii.  2. 

And  now  he  's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason v.  i. 

You  should  hear  reason.  —  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  brings  it?     .      Much  Ado,  L  3, 

How  well  he  's  read,  to  reason  against  reading  I Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious v.  i. 

l*he  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed Mid.  H.  Dream,  iL  2. 

To  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days iiL  1. 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend  More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends     ....      v.  i. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff Mer.  0/  Venice,  L  1. 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not,  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing    .    .      iv.  1. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music  —  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive     .    .      v.  1. 

Who  perceiveth  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses »    *    *    .  As  You  Like  It,  L  2. 
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RSASON. — Throw  some  of  them  at  roe ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons    .    ...  As  You  Like  li^  i.  3. 

One  should  be  lamed  with  reasons  and  the  other  mad  without  any i.  3. 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  That  you  will  feed  on ii.  4. 

Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much iii.  a. 

No  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason v.  a. 

No  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy v.  a. 

If  thou  ask  me  why,  sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty  .    .     Tarn,  o/th*  Skrrm^  i.  1. 

I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they  are AU^s  1Vtll^\.  i. 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force,  Overbears  it  and  bums  on v.  3. 

I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for' t,  but  I  have  reason  good  enough     .    .    .     •   .  Twelfth  Nighty  iL  z. 

Maugre  all  thy  pride.  Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide iii.  i. 

I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of  judgement  and  reason iii.  a. 

1  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason iv.  3. 

Thy  speeches  Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may  Unfumish  roe  of  reason  IVitttet's  TeUe^  v.  i. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions King  Jokn^  iiL  4. 

Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now iv.  3. 

But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief ;  Therefore  *t  were  reason  you  had  manners  now      .     .     iv.  3. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead? iii.  2. 

I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluotis  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day  i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  I       ii.  4. 

If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion  .      iu  4. 

Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason :  thou  seest  I  am  pacified  still iii.  3. 

Every  loop  from  whence  The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us iv.  1. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him 2  Henry  IV.Wx.z. 

Our  cause  the  best ;  Then  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good iv.  i. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms.  As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you     ...      ii.  2. 

We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason v.  a. 

But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible 3  Henry  VI.  \.  a. 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you.  Grant  me  this  boon Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear ii.  3. 

With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons  ! iii.  i. 

Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick iv.  4. 

Let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question  What 't  is  you  go  about  ....*.  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench.  Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion i.  1. 

The  sharp  thorny  points  Of  my  alleged  reasons, drive  this  forward ii.  4. 

No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons.  You  are  so  empty  of  them  .      Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  a. 

Should  not  our  father  Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  adBFairs  with  reasons  ? ii.  2. 

You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason ii.  2. 

If  he  do  set  The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels ii.  2. 

If  we  talk  of  reason,  Let  *s  shut  our  gates  and  sleep ii.  a. 

Would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts  With  this  crammed  reason ii.  2. 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject ii.  3. 

No  discourse  of  reason,  Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause ii.  3. 

Finds  saUer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without  fear iiL  3. 

Where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason  Without  revolt ...  v.  2. 
Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament.  Yet  nature*6  tears  are  reason's  merriment  Rom.  andyul.  iv.  5. 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed  More  than  his  reason     ....     yulitts  CtesoTy  ii.  i. 

O  increment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  And  men  have  lost  their  reason iii.  3. 

Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings iii.  2. 

Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better iv.  3. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? Macbeth,  \.  i- 

Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason  A  limbeck  only.    .  i.  7. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason ii.  3. 

Masking  the  business  firom  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons iii.  i. 

As  Httle  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight  So  runs  against  all  reason iv.  a. 
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Rbason.  — A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  foult  to  nature,  To  reason  most  absurd    .    .    .      H«mleij  L  s. 

A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason.  Would  have  mourned  longer 12. 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason i,4. 

Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  And  draw  you  into  madness i.  4. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty ! ii.  a. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum,  And  reason  panders  will iii.  4. 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused iv.  4. 

A  foith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  me King^  Lear,  i.  i. 

And  thereto  add  such  seasons  of  your  own  As  may  compact  it  more i,  4. 

The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason i.  5. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  I    Reason  in  madness  1 iv.  6. 

This  cannot  be.  By  no  assay  of  reason OtkeUoy  i.  3. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings i.  3. 

Is  it  within  reason  and  compass? iv.  2. 

That  would  make  his  will  Lord  of  his  reason Ant,  and  CUo.  \\\.  iz. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason.  It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with iii.  13. 

I  have  heard  you  say.  Love's  reason 's  without  reason Cymbtline^  iv.  2. 

Reasonable. —It  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature  Muck  Ade^  i.  i. 

I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.     Let  *s  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs  ? WhUer's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason  .     .    .  Kittg  John^  iii.  4. 

Out  of  all  compass,  out  of  all  reasonable  compass x  Henry  IV.  \\\,  1. 

The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very  great,  reasonable  great  ....  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
Reasoning.  — This  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  roe  a  husband  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 
Reasonless.— My  false  transgression.  That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver,  ii.  4. 
Rba  VB,  —  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her  Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ?  .  .  .  Ali^s  IVeli^  v.  3. 
Rebate.  —  Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  profits  of  the  mind  .  .  Meas./or  Meas.  i  4. 
Rebellion.  —  Natural  rebellion,  done  i' the  blaze  of  youth A/i*s  f*^elly  x.  3. 

Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke t  Henry  /  V.  v.  $. 

He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck  And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  2  Henry  IV.  \.  1. 

That  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide  The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls i.  r. 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up.  As  fish  are  in  a  pond i.  i. 

In  a  rebellion,  When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law CorioianMS,  iii.  i. 

Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Bimam  rise MacbetK  iv.  1. 

Rebellious  hell.  If  thou  canst  routine  in  a  matron's  bones Hamlet^  ilL  4. 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  .  .  As  Vcu  Like  //,  ii.  3. 
Rebels.  —  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  oflTend  none  but  the  virtuous   .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Best  safety  lies  in  fear :  Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Rebound.  —  I  do  feel,  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  Attt.  andCleo.  v,  2. 
Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ?    Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  Mid.  N.  Dreant,  iii.  2. 

Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke x  Henry  IV.  m.  ^ 

I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of  valour 2  Heitry  IV.  iv.  3. 

For  living  murmurers  There's  places  of  rebuke Henry  VIII.  \\.  ^ 

Would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it Corioiansts,  ii.  a. 

My  caution  ^-as  more  pertinent  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it ii.  a. 

The  best  of  you  Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke OtktlUy  ii.  3. 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes  And  strokes  death  to  her Cymbeltm^  iii.  $• 

Recantbr.  —  The  public  body,  which  doth  seldom  Play  the  recanter    .    .    .  Tinum  0/ Atfuns^  v.  i. 

Receipt.  —  And  the  receipt  of  reason  A  limbeck  only MacbethyK.  j. 

Receive.  —  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? —  Both  take  and  give     .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

But  till  that  time,  I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love Hamltt,  r.  a. 

Received.— Of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossnessof  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief  Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Ea».  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star All^s  Well,  ii.  i. 

Recbiveth. — Notwithstanding  thy  capacity  Receiveth  as  the  sea TinelftkNigkl,\.  x. 

Receiving. — To  one  of  your  receiving  Enough  is  shown .     iii.  «. 
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Rbcbtving.  —  Where  you  shall  have  such  recdrmg  As  shall  become  your  highness   Wmtef's  Taie,  iv.  4. 

Rbchbat. — I  will  have  a  rech eat  winded  in  my  forehead Much  Ad^\.  x, 

RBaPROCAL.  --  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered King  Lettr,  iv.  6. 

Reckless.  —  Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what  *s  paat^  present,  or  to  come  Mens. /or  Meta.  iv.  a. 

So  incensed  that  I  am  reckless  what  1  do  to  spile  the  world Macbeth^  iii.  1. 

Like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine,  Himself  the  primrose  path  oF  dalliance  treads  .  Hamiety  i.  3. 
Reck.  —  Little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospiulity  .    As  Vom  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  ....  Hamitt^x.  y 
Reckon. — I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  5. 

We  have  French  quarrels  enow,  il  you  could  tell  how  to  reckon Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time  Before  we  reckon  with  our  several  loves     Macbeth^  v.  8. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans Hamlet^  ii.  3. 

Reckoned.  —  I  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckoned  it  At  her  life's  rate .    .    .    AWs  Well^  v.  3. 

There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned     .     .' Ant.  and  Cieo.  \.  i. 

Reckoning.  —  It  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth  To  the  end  of  reckoning      Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  1. 

For  this  I  owe  you :  here  comes  other  reckonings Muck  A  do^  v.  4. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fitteih  the  spirit  of  a  tapster Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  3. 

It  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  leckoning,  sir v.  2, 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  .    ,    .    .    As  You  Like  It^  iii.  3. 

By  this  reckonihg  he  is  more  shrew  than  she Tarn,  o/ihe  SkreWf  iv.  i. 

Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  redconing  many  a  time  and  oft i  Henry  11^.  \.  2. 

His  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning ii.  4. 

What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air.    A  trim  reckoning  I v.  1. 

His  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Possess  them  not  with  fear ;  take  from  them  now  The  sense  of  reckoning    .    .     .      Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

The  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings iv.  7. 

That  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning    ....    Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ;  And  pity 't  is  you  lived  at  odds  so  long  Romeo  andJnUet^  i.  a. 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none x.  z. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head .  Hamiet^  i.  5. 
Reclusive.  —  In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life.  Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds  Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 
Recognizances. —His  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries  ....  v.  i. 
Recoil.— Methoughts  I  did  recoil  Twenly-thre©  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreeched  Winter's  Taie,  i.  a. 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil,  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself  .     a  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Recoiling.  —  Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  ju^ement.  May  fall  to  match  you  .  .  Othello^  iii.  3. 
Recoli-ect.— And  from  their  watery  empire 'recollect  All  that  may  men  approve     .     .     Pericles.,  ii.  i. 

Recollected  terms  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Recommends.  —The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses  Macbeth^  i.  6. 
Recompense. —That  is  study's  god-like  recompense Love's  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

Wherein  it  doih  impair  the  seeing  sense,  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  M.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better  Than  to  die  well AsYouLike  ItyXX. '^. 

Do  not  look  for  further  recompense  Than  thine  own  gladness iii.  5. 

As  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love^It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense      .   Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Thou  art  so  far  before  That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow  To  overtake  thee    .      Macbeth^  i.  4. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Pericles^  iii.  4. 
Record.  —  My  viHany  they  have  upon  record Much  Ado^v.  \. 

O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! Twelfth  Nighi,  v.  i. 

Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  ! Richard  II.  i.  i. 

If  thy  offences  were  upon  record.  Would  it  not  shame  thee  ? iv.  i. 

Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age  ? Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days.  Rest  thy  unrest iv.  4. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  *11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Recordation.  —To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul  Of  every  syllable  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 
Recorded. —*T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent Mer.  of  Venice^  \y.  x. 

From  day  to  day  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Recorder.  —  Like  a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  In  government     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 
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Rbcountmknts.  —  Betwixt  us  two  Tears  our  recountmenta  had  most  kindly  bathed  At  Y.  L.  Ity  iv.  \. 
Rbcovbr.  —  Those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  %, 

Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  roe  into  a  toil  ?  Hamlet^  iii.  a. 
Rbcoverv.  —  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery? Com.  0/ Errffrst  u.  2. 

Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries  ? Handet^v.x. 

Rbcrbant.  —  Doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limb*  King  Jokn^  iiL  i. 
Recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy  ?     .     .       Com.  0/  Errors,  v.  1. 

But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? Loves  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation     .    .  Twel/ih  Nighiy  ii.  3. 

Where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit  For  your  best  health  and  recreation  Rich.  HI.  iii.  1 . 

It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by  And  hear  him  mock Cymbeline^  L  6. 

Rectify.  —  That 's  to  say,  I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Rectorship. — Tongues  to  cry  Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement Corioianusy  u.  z- 

Red.  —  Your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths Merry  H^ives^  ii.  2. 

Looked  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  sad  or  merrily? Com.  0/  Errors^  iv.  2. 

'T  was  just  the  difference  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask      .    As  You  Like  It^  iii.  5. 

Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on   ...    .    Twelfth  Nighty  L  5. 

As,  item,  two  lii»,  indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them i.  5. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyes  look  red \  Henry  IV,  \\.  ^. 

And  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose,  in  good  truth,  la  !     .     .     .  fc  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk.  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed     Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

The  red  wine  first  must  rise  In  their  fair  cheeks Henry  VIII.  \.  ^ 

Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping Jnlins  Caesar-,  iii.  2. 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine.  Making  the  green  one  red Macbeth,  it  2. 

Pale  or  red  ?    Nay,  very  pale Hamlet,  \.  2. 

Rbd-brbast.  — 'T  is  the  next  ^-ay  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast  teacher  ...  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Rede.  —  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,And  recks  not  his  own  rede  Hamlel,  i.  3. 

Redeemer. — I  every  day  expect  an  embassage  From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  Rich.  III.  ii.  1. 

And  defaced  The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer ii.  1. 

Redemption.  —  Lawful  mercy  Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption Meas. /or  Metu.  ii.  4. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil v.  1. 

Thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting  redemption  for  this Much  A  do,  iv.  z. 

0  villains,  vipers,  damned  without  redemption !  Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn!  .  .  Richard  II.  iiL  2. 
As  you  hope  to  have  redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
And  sold  to  slavery,  of  ray  redemption  thence  And  portance  in  my  travels'  history      .    Othello,  i.  3. 

Red-hot. — ^They  were  red-hot  with  drinking  ;  So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air  Tempest^  iv.  i. 
Redness.  — There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red  As  Y.  L.  It,  iii.  5. 
Reix>ubled.  —  Let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled.  Fall  like  amazing  thunder  .  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Would  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head  My  shames  redoubled !  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 
Redress. — Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care Richard  II.  n.  %. 

1  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances  Whereof  you  did  complain    .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  o^ctx  cause  To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  .  .  .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  iL  i. 
What  I  can  redress.  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Redressed.— These  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redressed :  Upon  my  soul.they  shall  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 
Redresses. — The  fault  Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep  .  .  .  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Reed.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds      .    .    Tem/est,  v.  i. 

And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice  ....      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  4. 

I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  service  as  a  partisan  I  could  not  heave  A  tit.  andCleo.  ii.  7. 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ;  To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Re-edified. — Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified Richard  III.  ii\.  i. 

Reek.  —  Which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime- kiln Merry  IVives,  iii.  3. 

You  remember  How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Reel.  —  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night Coriolansts,  ii.  i. 

Reeling.  —  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord Richard  III.  iii  2. 

Refined.  —To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  King  John,  iv.  2. 

In  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined  Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed !     Rich.  II.  iv.  1. 
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Rbflection. — Feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection Trai.  and  Crtu.  iiL  3. 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself.  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things Julius  dgntr^  L  2. 

Since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself  So  well  as  by  reflection L  2. 

Rbflbx.  —  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow Romto  and  Jului^  iii.  5. 

Reform.  —  We  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir.  —  O,  reform  it  altogether  Hamltt^  iii.  a. 
Rbformation.  —  Right  joyful  of  your  reformation Love's  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault,  Shall  show  more  goodly x  Henry  I  y.  x.  2, 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,  With  such  a  heady  currance Henry  V,  L  i. 

Reformed.  —  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir HamUU  iii-  a. 

RantAiN  to-night.  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  ahsrinmcr iiL  4. 

Rkfkssh. — Wa»itiiottoTefa«Blithea»dofnanA6erlmitadie»orluftasaal|Hdn?  Tetm.ofShrtwiAx.x. 

So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope       Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Rrfuub.— Silly  beggars  Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  shame Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Regard.  —  A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father    Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4. 

Your  niece  regards  roe  with  an  eye  of  favour Much  A  do^  v.  4. 

Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard Mer.  0/ Venicey\.  \. 

And  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling  them  I  know  my  place     ....  Tiuel/ih  Nighty  ii.  5. 

Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control ii.  5. 

You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you     ...      v.  i. 

Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low \  Henry  IV. 'w.-^. 

Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be i  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard iii.  3. 

Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  i. 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry.  And  lose  the  name  of  action Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard Othello^  ii.  i. 

Regarded.  —  I  regarded  him  not;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too  .   x  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June,  Heard,  not  regarded iii.  2. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms.  The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs       Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  z. 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world.  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease  ....  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
Region.  —  He  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he  knows  too  much Merry  IVives^  iii.  2. 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice    .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near.  Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry   .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Her  eyes  in  heaven  Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright    .    .      Romeo  and  yulieU  ii-  3. 

Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade  The  region  of  my  heart King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.  That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  Othello^  iv.  i. 
Register.  —  Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register  A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  9. 
Registered.  —  Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered,  Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age  Rich.  III.  iii.  i. 

Give  me  now  a  little  benefit,  Out  of  those  many  registered  in  promise  .     .     .    TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them  ....  Macbetk,  i.  3. 
Rjsgrbbt.  —  From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet  .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile  This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate    .     .    .     .  i.  3. 

Regress. — Thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress ;  —  said  I  well? Merry  IV ives^W.  i. 

Rbhbarsal.  —  Here 's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal  .  .  Mid.  JV.  Dreamy  iii.  x. 
Rbhbarse.  —  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have  matter  to  rehearse  ....   IVinier's  Tale^  v.  2. 

Reigned.  —  The  spavin  Or  springhalt  reigned  among  'em Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Rein.  — Look  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  dalliance  Too  much  the  rein Tempest^  iv.  i. 

I  have  begun  ;  And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein .      Meas.  for  Meas.  W.  a- 

He  will  bear  you  easily  and  reins  well Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

When  she  will  uke  the  rein  I  let  her  run ;  But  she  Ml  not  stumble fVinter's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

Curbs  me  From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech Richard  II.  i.  z. 

Ajax  is  grown  self-willed,  and  bears  his  head  In  such  a  rein Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures CoriolamUt  ii.  i. 
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Rbjoics.  —  Rejoice  Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillars    Tempest^  v.  t. 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child,  But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in  Rom.  A*  7«/.  iv.  5. 
RKjoiaNG.  —  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry Meas. /or  Mens.  \\\.  z. 

That  thou  mightst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing Macbeth,  i.  5, 

Rejoindurb.  —  Rudely  beguiles  OUT  lips  Of  all  rejoindure Trot,  and  Cress.  \v.  ^ 

Relation.  —  'T  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast    ....    TempesU  v.  1. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty     .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice ^  iv.  1. 

There  is  a  mystery  —  with  whom  relation  Durst  never  meddle — in  the  soul  of  state  Trot.  Gj*  Cress,  iii.  3. 

O,  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true! Macheth/iv.  %. 

This  is  a  thing  Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap Cymbelint^  ii.  4. 

Relative.  —  I  '11  have  grounds  More  relative  than  this •.     .     Hamiety  yl  a. 

Relent.  —  Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish Rkhard  III.K.  \. 

Relenting.  —  As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
Reliances.  —  My  reliances  on  his  fracied  dates  Have  smit  my  credit  .  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  ii.  i. 
Relics.  —  Great  men  shall  press  For  tinctures,  stains,  relics  and  cognizance  .     .     JultMs  Casar^  ii.  2. 

His  great  offence  is  dead,  And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury  The  incensing  relics  oi'wAWs  Well,  v.  3. 
Rbuef. — Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be As  You  Like  Ity'm.  i. 

My  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  in  words    .......    Timon  of  Athens^\\.  x. 

For  this  relief  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold,  And  I  am  sick  at  heart Hamlety\.  \. 

Religion.— In  religion,  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it?  Afer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one    .     .    .     AU^s  WetU  i.  3- 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept Kingyohn^\\\.  1. 

Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovcst  the  flesh \  Henry  VJ.'x.  i. 

When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye  Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  Ront.&*yul.  i.  2. 

Religion  groans  at  it Timon  of  AthenSyXxx.  2. 

And  sweet  religion  makes  A  rhapsody  of  words Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

As  thereto  sworn  by  your  command.  Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear CytHbeline,  i.  4. 

Rbugious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper     .    .    .     AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

Linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows King  John,  iii.  i. 

You're  a  gentleman  Of  mine  own  way;  I  know  you  wise,  religious  ....  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 
Reliques.  —  He's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy  Must  sanctify  his  reliques     .    .     AWs  Well,  x.  i. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

Relish.  —  What  relish  is  in  this?  how  runs  the  stream? iv.  i. 

Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

His  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  arc Henry  V.xv.x. 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ;  And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense iii.  2. 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

About  some  act  That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't iii.  3. 

Keeps  our  fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them King  Lear,  i.  2. 

You  may  relish  him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar Othello,  ii.  1. 

Rblumb.  —  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relume v.  a. 

Remain. — What  presence  must  not  know,  From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show  Richard II.  i.  3. 
Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend :  I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains  i  Henry  VI,  i.  1. 

And  there  it  doth  remain,  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Destroyed  his  country,  and  his  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred  .    .    .     CorioloMus,  v.  3. 

Bend  you  to  remain  Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye HamUt,  L  2. 

And  now  remains  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ii.  2. 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.    Perpend ii.  2. 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below :  Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go     .     iii.  3. 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind:  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind iii.  4. 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial OtheUc,  il  3. 

Remainder.  —Which  it  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage    .    .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

My  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature All^s  Well,  iv.  3. 

Cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually iv.  3. 
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Rbmainobr.  —  Was  in  my  debt  Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account Richard  II.  \.  u 

The  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve TraL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder Timonof  Athens^  w.  i. 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.     Perpend Hamiety  ii.  2. 

Remarkable.  —There  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon     Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  15. 

Rbmbdiatb.  —  Be  aidant  and  remediate  In  the  good  man's  distress King  Lear^  iv.  4. 

Remedies.  — Our  remedies  oA  in  ourselves  do  lie,  Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven .    .      AWs  Well,  u  i. 

Nay,  dry  your  eyes ;  Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies  ....       Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Both  our  remedies  Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies Rotiuo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

Seeking  to  give  Losses  their  remedies King  Lear,  iL  2. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst Othello^  i.  3. 

For  certainties  Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing.  The  remedy  then  bom  Cymbelin*,  i.  6. 
Remedy.  —  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took  Found  out  the  remedy       Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  su£Eerance Much  A  do^  L  3. 

I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it     As  Ycu  Like  Ity  i.  i. 

No  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy v.  a. 

1  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse 2  Henry  IV.  \,  x. 

I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long,  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave  ....      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  did  steer  Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are  Now  present  here  together      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

The  shame  itself  doth  speak  For  instant  remedy King  Lear^  \.  4. 

Remember.— Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised Tempest,  \.  2. 

Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ;  Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings  .    .     .  i.  a. 

The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned  father i.  2. 

I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2. 

You  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure  .     .    .    .As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Grandam,  I  will  pray,  I  fever  I  remember  to  be  holy .  King  John,  \\\.  i. 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts.  Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form   .    .     .     iii.  4. 

For  that  is  not  forgot  Which  ne'er  I  did  remember Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

That  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been.  Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! iii.  3. 

Joy,  being  altogether  wanting.  It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow iii-  4- 

I  well  remember  The  favours  of  these  men  :  were  tbey  not  mine  ? iv.  i. 

Inclining  to  three  score;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstaff  .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

By  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Do  not  speak  like  a  death  Vhead :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end ii.  4. 

We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk v.  2. 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  i. 

I  remember  it  to  my  grief ;  And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it  .     .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side RicAard  III.  v.  3. 

They  may  have  iheir  wages  duly  paid  *em.  And  something  over  to  remember  roe  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

And  he  no  more  remembers  his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old  horse    .    .     .     Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary, —  And  hereabouts  he  dwells v.  1. 

Remember  March,  the  idea  of  March  remember Julius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

I  pray  you,  remember  the  porter Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well ii.  4- 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were  That  were  most  precious  to  roe iv.  3. 

Reroember  thee!  Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat Hamlet,  \.  $. 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.     Dost  thou  squiny  at  me? iv.  6. 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly Othello,  ii.  3. 

We  shall  remember  As  things  but  done  by  chance Ant.  andCleo.y.  t. 

To  remember  what  he  does.  Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious   ....     Pericles,  ii.  Gower, 

Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man  Is  but  a  substance  that  roust  yield  to  you  .  ii.  j. 
Remembered.  — Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp  As  friend  reroembered  not    ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave,  But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph  t    1  Henry  IV  v.  4 
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Rbmbmbbrbd.  —  As  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  fnend  ....   a  Henry  IV,  i.  i. 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered Henry  V.  vt.  3. 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart  To  hear  themselves  remembered    .     Coriolanus^  i.  9. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Rbmbmbrancb. — This  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this,  Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory  Tempest^W.  i. 

How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! v.  i. 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  A  heaviness  that 's  gone v.  i. 

The  remembrance  of  my  former  love  Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Seems  to  me  now  As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Take  some  remembrance  of  ^s,  as  a  tribute.  Not  as  a  fee Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

His  good  remembrance,  sir.  Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb  .    .    .     AWs  Well^  i.  2. 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone,  Such  were  our  faults i.  3. 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear v.  3. 

My  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his   ...     .      v.  i. 

Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past Richard  If.  iL  i. 

Never  sliall  have  length  of  life  enough  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss  To  new  remembrance iv.  1. 

Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them ^  .     .    .    .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance Titnon  of  Athens^  vix.h. 

My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel  A  fellow  to  it Matbeth^  ii.  3. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver Hamlet^  m.  i. 

There  's  rosemary,  that  *s  for  remembrance iv.  5. 

A  document  in  madness,  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted iv.  5. 

Some  more  time  Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 

Whose  remembrance  yet  Lives  in  men's  eyes iii.  i. 

Rbmiss.  —  He,  being  remiss,  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving Hamlety  iv.  7. 

Rbmhant.  —  I  may  dunce  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me    MuchAdo^  ii.  3. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  I Tarn,  of  the  ShreWj  iv.  3. 

Rbmonstrancb. — Would  not  rather  Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 
Rbmorsb.  —  After  much  debatement,  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour v.  i. 

Change  slander  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good Mtuh  Ado^vt.  \. 

Without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice      .* Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Now  melted  by  the  windy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse King  John^  ii.  1. 

That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  rennorse iv.  3. 

I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words  ;  but  I  Ml  bridle  it a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

The  urging  of  that  word  'judgement*  hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me     .    .     .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power Jnlius  Ceesar,  il  i. 

Make  thick  thy  blood ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse Macbeth,  i.  5. 

RBMORSBfui^ — Gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  2  Hen,  VI.  iv.  i. 

Rbmotb  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  worid Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Rbmovb.  —  In  our  remove  be  thou  at  full  ourself Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  t. 

And  he  most  violent  author  Of  his  own  just  remove Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

If  you  think  other.  Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom Othello,  iv.  a. 

Our  pleasure.  To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  Our  quick  remove  .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  ». 
RBMovBD.-*But  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter  As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling     ....     iii.  2. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  ....  Hamlet,  I  4. 
Rbmunbration  I  O,  that  's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

How  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? iii.  1. 

O,  let  not  virtue  seek  Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was Tnn.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

RB,«D._Thcy  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant  1  Henry  VI.  I  4. 

Rend  and  deracinate  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  Quite  from  their  fixure  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  il  ». 
Rbndsr.  •—  I  have  given  him  a  penny  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses    .  Richard  III,  u  2. 

If  of  my  freedom  't  is  the  main  part,  tike  No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all     .     CymbeUm,  v.  4* 
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Rbndck.  —  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ?  —  Both  take  and  give     .    .     Trai.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Rendezvous. — That  i«  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it Henry  V.'xi.  \. 

Rbnegb,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks  With  every  gale King  Lear^\\.  2. 

Great  fights  hath  burst  The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper  .    .     .    .    Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  1. 

Rbnouncembnt.  —  By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit Meas./or  Meas.'u  \. 

Renown.  —  And  to  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death    ....    King  John,  v.  a. 

This  same  child  of  honour  and  renown,  This  gallant  Hotspur \  H enry  I V .  \\\.  z. 

They  have  demeaned  themselves  Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death      .    .  3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

Stay  we  no  longer,  dreaming  of  renown,  But  sound  the  trumpets ii.  !■ 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  reno^i^-n,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds    Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  2. 

All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ;  The  Mine  of  life  is  drawn Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown,  And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree Otheilo,  ii.  3. 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown,  Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute     .    .     .  Artt.  and  CUo.  iii.  1. 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne'er  decay Pericles,  iii.  a. 

Renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home.  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry  Richard  J  I.  ii.  i. 

Leave  unexecuted  Your  own  renowned  knowledge Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7. 

Rent.  — And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder  ? Mid.  A'.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Lean,  rent  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\.  f>. 

What  are  thy  rents  .>  what  are  thy  comings  in  ?  O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  !  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

In  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through :  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  Jul.  Ctes.  iii.  a. 

Repaid.  —  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health.  The  fit  is  strongest King  John^  iii.  4. 

And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion 2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

I  *11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear  With  something  rich  about  roe King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

Repairing.  —  Our  foes  are  this  time  fled,  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature  2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
Repast.  —  Get  me  some  repast ;  I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Repay.  —  I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

All  that  is  won  and  lost :  give  me  a  kiss  ;  Even  this  repays  me Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

Repeat.— And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words.  Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Thou  speak'st  like  him  *s  untutored  to  repeat Pericles,  i.  4. 

Repent.  —  If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent    Merry  Wives,  iv.  5, 

I  do  repent  The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good.  Nor  shall  not  now Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4* 

Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend.  And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt  iv.  i. 

Indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent AWs  WeU,\.  y. 

My  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent ii.  5. 

My  o£Fences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature iv.  3. 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them,  I  do  repent Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

I  *11  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  Uking i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent,  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt !     .    .     Richard  III,  iv.  4. 

I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers  I  should  repent  the  evils  1  have  done     Titus  Andron.  v.  3. 

If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did,  I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul v.  3. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven;  Repent  what's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come     ....    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent  to  be  just  I King  Lear,  iii.  5. 

Repentance.— Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied  Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

And  then  comes  repentance  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque  pace    .    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Full  of  repentance.  Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ?    Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent  ?  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
Repenting.  —  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig    ......     Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

Repetition.  —  It  ill-beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions  King  John,  ii.  i. 

He  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition Coriclanus,  i.  i. 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear.  Would  murder  as  it  fell Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

RsPLBNiSHBD.  —  He  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not  replenished  .    .     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
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Rbplbnishbd.  —  The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature Richard  III.  iv.  3* 

Replbtb.  —  O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  roe  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness !  3  Henry  yi.  i.  i. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty 3  Henry  WI,  iii.  2. 

Rbplibs.  —  How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are! Hamlet^  n.  z. 

Reply. —This  is  called  the  Reply  Churlish As  Vau  Like  It,  y.  4. 

If  any,  speak:  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply yulius  Casar^  u\.  %. 

Niggard  of  question;  but,  of  our  demands,  Most  free  in  his  reply HamUt^vix.  \. 

Report.— Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report  Meat,  for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report,  And  smell  of  calumny ii.  4. 

Volumes  of  report  Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests iv.  i. 

Marvellous  little  beholding  to  your  reportii ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them iv.  3. 

You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report v.  i. 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report    ....    Mnch  Ado^  liL  i. 

They  Ixave  committed  false  report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths v.  r. 

If  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  ^a-ord Mer.  of  Venice^vCx.  x. 

Report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit As  You  Like  Itt'x.  \, 

To  make  mine  eye  the  witness  Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard  .     Tarn,  of  ike  ShrfWy  ii.  i. 

*T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen,  And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar    ...      ii.  i. 

These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a^good  report    ....  Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  i. 

I  have  it  Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ;  He  looks  like  sooth  ....  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Let  not  his  report  Come  current  for  an  accusation i  Henry  ly.  i.  3. 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  ^vrild^duck iv.  a. 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports 2  Henry  /  y.  Indue 

Who  shall  report  he  has  A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted    ....      Henry  VIIJ.  \  4. 

Too  modest  are  you ;  More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful Coriolanus^  L  9. 

My  mind  gave  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him iv.  5. 

I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knon'Iedge  Macbeth^  i.  5. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report  For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence iv.  7. 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright  To  the  unsatisfied v.  a. 

I  would  not  take  this  from  report ;  it  is,  And  my  heart  breaks  at  it King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth ;  Nor  more  nor  clipped,  but  so iv.  7. 

As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports,  *T  is  oft  with  difference Othello^  i.  3. 

*T  was  a  contention  in  public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the  report       Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Thou  wrongest  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far  From  thy  report  as  thou  from  honour i.  6. 

Never  saw  I  figures  So  likely  to  report  themselves ii.  4. 

My  report  was  once  First  with  the  best  of  note iii.  3. 

Rkportbd.  —  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invincible  spirit     .    .   2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age? Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Rbportinglv. — Others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I  Believe  it  better  than  reportingly  Much  Ado,  iiL  1. 
Rbposb.  —  This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep  With  eyes  wide  open Tempesty  ii.  1. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose  !      ....    Macbetk,  ii.  i. 

Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night  I  To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope !  Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose Ring  Lenr^  iv.  4. 

Reposing.  —  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning  Richard  III.  \.  4. 
Rbprbhbnd  —I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

You  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Reprehended.— Never  reprehended  him  but  mildly.  When  he  demeaned  himself  Com.  (fErrors^  v.  1. 
Reprisal.  —  I  am  on  fire  To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh  And  yet  not  ours .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Reproach.  —  Might  reproach  your  life.  And  choke  your  good  to  come  .    .    .      Meas.for  Meat.  v.  s. 

Who  can  blot  that  name  With  any  just  reproach  ? Much  Ada,  \y.  t. 

Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over  him Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Reproaches.  —  Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches,  Strike  at  thy  life .    .    Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Reprobate.  —  Deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it Levels  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Reprobation.  —  Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation  .  .  .  Oiheiloy  v.  a. 
Rbproop.  —  This  is  called  the  Reproof  Valiant As  You  Like  It^^f.  4. 
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Rbproof.  —  Snch  a  headstrong  potent  foult  ii  is,  That  it  but  mocks  reproof  .      Twelfth  Nighi^  iit.  4. 

Your  reproof  is  something  too  round Henry  V.  iv.  \. 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof    .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

Would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it Coriolanus^  ii.  2. 

Reprovb. — No  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove  Twel/ik  Nighty  i.  5. 

There  *s  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault iii.  4. 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ?  L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Rbproveabl^.  — A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  himself /f/>i^Z-rflr,  iii.  5. 
Repulse.  —  Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose  That  you  resolved  to  effect  .  Tempest^  iii.  3. 
Repi;tation. — My  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at Merry  Wives ^  \\.  2. 

Defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  forever iii.  3. 

Other  men,  of  slender  reputation.  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out  T7V0  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  3, 

For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued  In  levity Meas./or  Meas.  \.  \. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation Com.  0/  Errorsy'm.  1. 

This  touches  me  in  reputation iv.  i. 

Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir,  Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved v.  /. 

You  may  conceal  her  As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation Much  Ado^'vi.  i. 

And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name,  In  so  unseeming  to  confess   ...  Lovers  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth As  Vou  Like  li/\\.  j. 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now  In  any  staining  act . AWs  Well^m.  f. 

Your  reputation  comes  too  short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her v.  3. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to  A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril  IVinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation Richard  II.  \.  i. 

This  dear  dear  land.  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world ii.  1. 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land  Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick ii.  i. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  resp>ects  his  reputation Richard  III.  \.  ^ 

I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ;  My  fame  is  shrewdly  gored Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Their  residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

What 's  the  matter,  That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus  ?.........      Othello^  ii.  3. 

Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !     O,  I  have  lost  my  reputation  ! ii.  3. 

My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation ! f it  3. 

There  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.    Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition      ii.  3. 

You  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser ii.  3. 

I  have  offended  reputation,  A  most  unnoble  swerving Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.  w^ 

Repute.  — A  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  !    He  reputes  me  a  cannon iii.  ». 

Reputed.  —  Yea,  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong ;  I  am  not  so  reputed   .    .     .    Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Of  worth  and  worthy  estimation  And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  i. 

Rbqitbst.  —  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself As  You  Like  It,\\.  i. 

My  desert  Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only.  He  makes  important     .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

He  'a  to  make  his  requests  by  particulars Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question  As  soul  to  soul  affnrdeth  ? Othello,  \.  z. 

Rbquiring.  —  Answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience Meas./or  Meas.  \\\.  \. 

Like  a  Jove,  That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Requisite.— A  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after Othello,  ii.  r. 

Requital.  —  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth Merry  Wirres,  w.  2. 

You  do  so  grow  in  my  requital  As  nothing  can  unroot  you All  ^s  Well,  v.  1. 

Requite. — And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her Much  Ado,  \.  ^. 

If  be  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

Rbrb-micb.  —  War  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern  wings Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  a. 

Resemblance.  —  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty Meas./or  Meas.  \v.  2. 

RssBMBLB.  —  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that   .    .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  i. 

4a 
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Rbsbmblb.  —  Sooth  to  say,  In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you   .    Tarn.,  o/tke  ShreWy  iv.  a. 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth,  Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love !  3  Hgn.  VI.  ii.  i. 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was Hamltt^  ii.  a. 

He  whose  sable  arms,  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble ii.  2. 

One  sand  another  Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad  Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  Cymbeline^  v.  5. 
Resembled.  —  Had  he  nut  resembled  My  father  as  he  slept,  1  had  done 't  .  .  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  2.* 
Reserve.  —  For  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

These  jests  are  out  of  season ;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this     .     .  Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  2. 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement HamUt^  i.  3. 

Reside.— To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  Mens,  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you ;  But  an  unkind  self Trot,  and  Cress,  iii  a. 

Residence.— A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  lime  And  razure  of  oblivion  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

That  to  their  everlasting  residence,  Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet    .     .  King- John,  ii.  1. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence    .     .     .       Ronteo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Their  residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Resident. — '  Love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine.  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  6. 
Resist.— What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide ;  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  %vind  and  tide   iv.  3. 

Lay  hold  upon  him :  if  he  do  resist.  Subdue  him  at  his  peril Olhello^  i.  2. 

Resistance.  —  Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth Much  Ado j'w.  \. 

Resolute. — You  are  resolute,  then  ?  —  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points     Tw.  Nighty  i.  5. 

Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ;  For  things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i. 

The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence,  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute iv.  4. 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes.  For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise  .  .  .  Hamlety  i.  1. 
Resolution.  —  Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch  From  flowery  tenderness?      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible iii.  1. 

I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  Out  at  mine  eyes King  John^  iv.  i. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution       v.  i. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  ! Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law    .    ,    1  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal  How  terrible  in  constant  resolution    ....  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

My  sprilely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you  In  resolution Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  z. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk Coriolanus^  v.  6. 

Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise.  And  with  this  knife  I  '11  help  it  presently  Romeo  and  yuliet^  iv.  i. 

I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin  To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend Macbeth,  v.  5. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought       Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution King  Lear^  i.  a. 

We  have  no  friend  But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end "     Anl.  and  Cleo.'w.  1$ 

I  should  be  sick.  But  that  my  resolution  helps  me Cymbeline^  iii.  6- 

Resolve  yourselves  apart :  I  'II  come  to  you  anon Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew!  .  .  Hamlei^  i.  2. 
Resolved.  —  Resolute,  then?  — Not  so  neither  ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

What  was  his  reason  ?    He  was  not  so  resolved  when  last  we  spake  together   .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

We  would  be  resolved.  Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight Henry  V.  i.  2. 

I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm  Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up     ....  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved 3  Henry  VI,  ii.  2. 

If  he  be  so  resolved,  I  can  o'ersway  him Julius  Casar^  ii.  i. 

To  be  once  in  doubt  Is  once  to  be  resolved Othelloy  iii.  3- 

Resolvedly.  —  All  the  progress,  more  or  less,  Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express  All's  M^'elly  v.  3- 
Rbsolveth.  —  Even  as  a  form  of  wax  Resolveth  from  his  fiijure  'gainst  the  fire  .  .  King  JohMy  v  4. 
Resort.— Kept  severely  from  resort  of  men,  That  no  man  hath  access  by  day   Two  Gen  of  Ver.  iii.  i. 

*T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort      ....      Com.  of  Error s^  v.  1. 

And  then  I  precepts  gave  her.  That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort  ....  Hamlet^  ii.  a. 
Respect.  —  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  1. 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her  But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself? iv.  4. 

A  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect  ....    Merry  IVtves^  iii.  1. 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  To  ourgross  selves?  Meas.  for  Meas.  iL  a. 

And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect  Than  a  perpetual  hoiK>ur iiL  i. 
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Rkspbct  your  end ;  or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  'beware  the  rope's-end'   Com.  of  Err.  iv.  4. 

I  would  have  daffed  all  other  respects  and  made  her  half  myself Muck  Adoy'xx.  i. 

Worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love,  —  And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me  M.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit v.  i. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

Put  on  a  sober  habit,  Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then ii.  a. 

Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect v.  i. 

My  respects  are  better  than  they  seem AU^s  Weli^  ii.  5. 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in  you? Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief King  JohH^  iii.  4. 

Throw  away  respect.  Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

Lost  that  title  of  respect  Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud  .    .    .   j  Henry  JV.  i.  3. 

The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared 2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation Richard  III.  i.  4. 

The  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial,  All  circumstances  well  considered iii.  7. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect!     No  other  obligation  !     ....      Henry  VIII.  \\.  %. 

Reason  and  respwct  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir,  Let  me  not  shame  respect v.  3. 

He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,  What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars  Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  a. 

And  never  learned  The  icy  precepts  of  respect iv.  3. 

In  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler  ....     Jvlius  Ceesar^  \.  1. 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind.  Which  I  respect  not iv.  3. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it      ...      v.  5. 

The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect Macbeth^  iii.  6. 

There  *s  the  respect  That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  .    .    .     iii.  2. 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  hb  love,  I  shall  not  be  his  wife King  Lear ^  i.  i. 

'T  is  strange  that  from  their  cold'st  neglect  My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect .    .    .     .  i.  1. 

'T  is  worse  than  murder,  To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage ii.  4« 

Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respect iv.  6. 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you Othello^  i.  3. 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect ii.  i. 

Rrspectbd.  — The  house  is  a  respected  house  :  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow    Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  1.  . 
Respbctivb.  —  'T  is  too  respective  and  too  sociable  For  your  conversion  ....     King  John^  \.  1. 

Yet  for  your  vehement  oaths,  You  should  have  been  respective  and  have  kept  it  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 
Rbspitb. — All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul  Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs  Richard  III.  v.  1. 

This  respite  shook  The  bosom  of  my  conscience Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit    ....     Hamlet^  v.  3. 
Rest.  —  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself    .     .     .    Tempest^  v.  i. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep,  And  that  thou  oft  provokest Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.  \. 

He  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike  Com.  of  Errors y  iv.  3. 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  arc  rid  of  a  knave     .     .     .     Much  Adoy  iii.  3. 

As  I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run     .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  a. 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest,  For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags ii.  5. 

No  bed  shall  e'eV  be  guilty  of  my  stay,  No  rest  be  interposer  *twixt  us  twain iii.  2. 

Buy  entertainment,  Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed     ...      As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  4. 

Gratify  this  gentleman.  To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding      .     .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  2. 

What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try,  Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy    .    All''s  Weil,  ii.  1. 

I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly,  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die  Twelfth  Nighty  v.  1. 

Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest :  it  is  but  weakness  To  bear  the  matter  thus    .    .    .    Winter* s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Once  more,  adieu  :  the  rest  let  sorrow  say Richard  II.  v.  i. 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ;  This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound     .    .      v.  3. 

That  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

With  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread     .    .     .    iv.  t. 

And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this i  Henry  VI.  ii,  i. 

Like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him  To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest     .    .      Richard  III.  iL  a. 
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Rbst.  —  My  own  soul's  curse.  Which  ever  since  hath  kept  my  eyes  from  rest  Richard  III.  hr.  1. 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers iv.  a. 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth  I   .     .     .      iv.  4. 

But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile Titus  Andrtm.'w.  2. 

Sweet  repose  and  rest  Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast !     .    .      Romeo  and  Jnliety  ii.  2. 

Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! jj  2 

O,  here  Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest,  And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  ....       v.  3. 

What  misadventure  is  so  early  up,  That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest?    ....      v.  3. 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cjrsar's  brow,  And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  JmHus  Cttsar^  i.  a. 

I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest ij.  i. 

Nature  must  obey  necessity  ;  Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest iv.  3. 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest iv.  3. 

The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  used  for  you Macbeth^  i.  4. 

Rest,  rest,  penurbed  spirit  I Hamlet^  i.  5. 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir  ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  *s  dead v.  1. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead  To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her    ....      v.  i. 

The  rest  is  silence.     Now  cracks  a  noble  heart v.  2. 

Good  night,  sweet  prince  ;  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  I v.  2. 

I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest  On  her  kind  nursery King  Lear^  i.  i. 

•T  is  his  own  blame  ;  hath  put  himself  from  rest.  And  must  needs  taste  his  folly ii.  4. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses iii.  6. 

Quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge  By  any  desperate  change  .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-laboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest    ....      Cymbeline^  ii.  2. 

Rbstoration  hang  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips! King  Lear /\\.  t. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose !  ....  Macbeth^  ii.  i. 
Rbstrainbo.  —Thou  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound  ....       Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  loo  cold  an  adieu All's  yVell^'vi.  \. 

Restraint.  —  So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  Turns  to  restraint    .    .    .  Meas.for  Meas.  I  a. 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  1. 

He  does  acknowledge ;  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint AlPs  Well,  ii.  4. 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint  v.  3. 

Whose  restraint  Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent King  J^n^  iv.  a. 

Resurrections.  —  Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections ! Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Retail.  —  He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails     .     .  Low's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

He  is  furnished  with  no  certainties  More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 
Retailed.  —Truth  should  live  from  age  to  age,  As  't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 
Retinue.  —  Other  of  your  insolent  retinue  Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  ....  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Retire.  —  That  their  souls  May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit.  But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire .  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  \. 
Retired.  —  I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired Winter's  Tale,  iv.  a. 

Whereupon  He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes 2  Henry  IV,  iv.  i. 

Retirement. — A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this i  Henry  IV.  vr.  i. 

Make  up,  Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends v.  4. 

Is  in  his  retirement  marvellous  distempered Hamleiy  iii.  a. 

Retort.  —  This  is  called  the  Retort  Courteous As  You  Like  li^  v.  ^ 

Retreat.  —  Let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage    ....      iii  a. 

In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey  ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp  .     .     .  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

Retrograde.  —  It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire Hamlet^  \.  2. 

Return.  —  I  do  expect  return  Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond    .     .    Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  %. 

Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds  Rather  than  make  unprofited  return      .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

The  hopeless  word  of 'never  to  return'  Breathe  I  against  thee Richard II.  \.  ■^. 

No  gift  to  him,  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding  All  use  of  quittance     Timon  of  Athens^  i.  1. 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor Macbeth^  i.  7. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made  The  speediness  of  your  return ....  Cymbeline^  ii.  4. 
Revel.  —  Be  cheerful,  sir.    Our  revels  now  are  ended Tempest,  iv.  1. 

1  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether Twelfth  Nighty  u  5. 
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Revel.  —  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round  And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us    ...    .      it  i. 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ?    What  revels  are  in  hand  ? v.  i. 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nishtly  revels  and  new  jollity v.  i. 

This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west  Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations     HamUt<,  i.  4. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident  .     Hi.  2. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  ^, 

Revelling.  —  I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night Muck  Ado^h.  t. 

I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key,  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling    Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 
Revenge.  —  I  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge Merry  JVivgSt  i.  3. 

The  winds  piping  to  us  in  vain,  As  in  revenge Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge Mer.  0/  Vtnice^  iii.  i. 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge? iiu  1. 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?    Revenge iii.  x. 

No  satisfaction,  no  revenge  :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

I  will  go  sit  and  weep  Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge Tarn,  o/the  Skrrto^  ii.  i. 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ;  Though  ray  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him  All'^s  IVells  v.  3. 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  lime  brings  in  his  revenges Twei/tk  Nighiy  v.  i. 

His  revenges  must  In  that  be  made  more  bitter IViniet's  TaU^  L  a. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way  Recoil  upon  me ii.  3. 

Where  revenge  did  paint  The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings King  John,  iii.  1. 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Counsel  every  man  The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge 2  Henry  I V.  i.  i. 

Think  therefore  on  revenge  and  cease  to  weep 2  Henry  F/.  iv.  4. 

Tears  then  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Pleasure  and  revenge  Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

With  comfort  go  :  Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe v.  10. 

I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge Coriolanusy  i.  1. 

And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between  The  young' st  and  oldest  thing iv.  6. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear :  To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear  Timon  ofAthens^  iii  5. 

Let 's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge,  To  cure  this  deadly  grief      ....   Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell .     Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge iii.  2. 

O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge iii.  3. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  roy  dull  revenge  I iv.  4. 

Revenge  should  have  no  bounds iv.  7. 

We  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some  grace,  Yet  have  we  some  revenge     .    .    .     Oihelloy  iv.  3. 

Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge  Had  stomach  for  them  all v.  2. 

Then  murder's  out  of  tune.  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh ▼.  2. 

She  hath  despised  roe  rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge Cymbelinty  iii.  5. 

Revengeful. —You  know  his  nature,  That  he's  revengeful Henry  VIII.  \.  x. 

I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious Hamlet^  iii.  1. 

Revenue.— Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded.  But  what  my  power  might  else  exact  Tempest^  i.  2. 
Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue  Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  Of  great  revenue •. i.  1. 

Simply  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

With  die  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat  IVinter's  Tale.,  iv.  3. 
Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right  ....  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee  That  no  revenue  hast  ? Hamlety  iii.  2. 

Reverberate.  —  Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills Twelftk  Nigkt^  i.  5. 

Who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again Troi,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Reveres.  —  Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hoUowness      King  Lear^  \.  i. 

Reverence.  —  Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence Muck  Adoyy\.z. 

Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity iv.  i. 

That  I  am  forced  to  lay  my  reverence  by v.  i. 

Who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 
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RsvsRBNCB.  —  To  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text    ...     a  Henry  IV,  iv.  a. 

Of  who  shall  believe  But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place  ? iv.  2. 

I  could  say  more,  But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest Henry  VI 11.  v.  3. 

I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence,  And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Now  lies  he  there,  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence yulius  Ctrsar^  iii.  a. 

You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? King  Lear,  ii.  a. 

Those  that  I  reverence  those  1  fear,  the  wise :  At  fools  1  laugh,  not  fear  them  .  Cymbeline.,  iv.  2. 
Rbverbnd.  —Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir.  Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved   Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  i. 

There  is  no  stafT  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn MuchAdo,^.^. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend.  Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory  ....      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors.  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  Othello^  i.  3. 
Rbvbrbnt. — I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverent  care  of  your  health  a  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 
Reversion.  —  No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
Revolt.  —  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous   Merry  Wivesy  i.  3. 

The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt  From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic King  Jokn^  iii.  1. 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt  When  gold  becomes  her  object!    ....      2  Henry  1 V.  iv.  5. 

Where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason  Without  revolt  Tr.  6y  Cr.  v.  2. 

Strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  .     .  Romeo  and  Jniiei,  ii.  3. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith>breach Macbeth, -v.  2. 

Revolution.  —  Here  's.finc  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see*t Hamlet^  v.  1. 

0  God!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  I  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Reward.  —  1  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain M$tch  Ado^y.  i. 

He  that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him ! 1  Henry  /  K  v.  4, 

1  cheered  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause.  With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  j. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks Handei^  iii.  2. 

To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards  And  say  *  God  quit  you ! '  be  familiar !  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 
I  will  reward  thee  Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold  For  thy  good  valour  ....  iv.  7. 
His  greatness  was  no  guard  To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward   ....    Pericles^  iL  4. 

Rb-word.  —  Bring  me  to  the  test.  And  I  the  matter  will  re-word Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Rhapsody.  —  And  sweet  religion  makes  A  rhapsody  of  words iii.  4. 

Rhetoric-  —  By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes Love's  L,  Lcst^  ii.  i. 

Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric !  He  reputes  me  a  cannon iii.  j. 

The  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument  ....      iv.  3. 

Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, —  Fie,  painted  rhetoric  I iv.  3. 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  i.  1. 

Rheum. — An  hour  in  clamour  and  a  quarter  in  rheum Much  Ado^-v. -i. 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard  And  foot  me Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

Is  he  not  stupid  With  age  and  altering  rheums  ?  can  he  speak  ?  hear  ?     .     .     .  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum  ? King  Jokn^  iii.  j. 

How  DOW,  foolish  rheum  !    Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  I iv.  1. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes,  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum    ....      iv.  3. 

Whose  low  vassal  seat  The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too,  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones  .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

A  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are  As  cheap  as  lies Coriolan$ts,  v.  t. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  the  flames  With  bisson  rheum Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me  ;  Lend  roe  thy  handkerchief Othello^  iii.  4. 

That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a  rheum Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  2. 

Rhbu-matic. — Youthful  still  I  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  !    Merry  Wivesy  iii.  i. 

You  are  both,  i' good  truth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts 2HenryIV.u.^ 

But  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Rhinoceros.— Like  the  rugged  Russian  bear.  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Rhubarb.  —  What  rhubarb,  cyme,  or  what  purgative  drug.  Would  scour  these  English  hence  ?      ▼.  3.  - 
Rhyme.  —  In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason Merry  Wivts^v.  ^. 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason     ....      Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  a. 

1  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  '  lady '  but  '  baby,'  an  innocent  rhyme    ......     Muck  Ado,y.z. 
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Rhyme.— Assist  me,  some  extempond  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet  L,  L.  Losi^  I  a. 

1  do  love  I  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy iv.  3. 

O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose iv.  3. 

I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fashion,  Saw  sighs  reek  from  you iv.  3. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?    Or  groan  for  love  ? iv.  3. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper v.  3. 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes v.  2. 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song v.  2. 

Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes,  And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child  .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

I '11  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together As  Ycu  Lik*  It^vix.  7^ 

But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ? iii.  2. 

Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much iii.  a. 

To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes King  yokn^  iv.  2. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies*  favours    .    .  Htnry  V,  v.  2. 

A  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad v.  2. 

Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh :  Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  i. 

Only  I  carry  winged  time  Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme Pericles^  iv.  Gowcr. 

Rhymbrs.  —  And  scald  rhymers  Ballad  us  out  o' tune Ani.  and  CUo.y.  2. 

Rhyming.  —  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  't  b  you  that  have  the  reason  .     .    .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona.,  ii.  1. 

I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  .  .  .  Much  Ado^  v.  2. 
Ri ALTO.  —  What  news  on  the  Rialto  ? Mer.  0/ Venice^  \.  %. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me i.  3. 

Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? iii.  i. 

A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto iii.  i. 

Rib.  —  O,  that  is  stronger  made  Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron  !  .     .     Muck  Ado^  iv.  1. 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs  To  kiss  her  burial Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

You  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs ii.  2. 

How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return.  With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails    ....      ii.  6. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  1  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies  .     .     .  As  You  Like  Ii,  i.  2. 

The  fat  ribs  of  peace  Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon    .........  King  Jokn.,  iii.  3. 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world Rickard  II.  v.  5. 

Unless  you  call  three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare i  Henry  I V.  w.  2. 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel.  To  make  strength  stronger  ....  2  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs.  Against  the  use  of  nature Macbetk^  i.  3. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them.  Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  .  .  .  .  Oikello,  ii.  i. 
Riband.  —  With  ribands  pendent,  flaring 'bout  her  head Merry  Wives^vt.b. 

A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,  Yet  needful  too Hamlet,  v/.-j. 

Ribbon.  —  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i' the  rainbow Winter's  Tale,  vr.  ^ 

It  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and  gloves iv.  4. 

Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration?  Lore^s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

RiCB,  —  what  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ? Winter's  Tale,  x^.-^. 

Rich. — Doth  suffer  a  sea-change  Into  something  rich  and  strange Tempest,  \.  2. 

And  most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends iii.  i. 

I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  ii.  4. 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor Merry  Wives,  \  3. 

When  thou  art  old  and  rich,  Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Rich  she  shall  be,  that 's  certain  ;  wise,  or  I '11  none Muck  Ado,  \\.  z. 

Thou  shouldst  rather  ask  if  it  were  possible  any  viilany  should  be  so  rich iii.  3. 

One  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to iv.  2. 

We  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart.  If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in      ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite,  That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt v.  2. 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor v.  2. 

And  return  again.  As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise Mid,  N.  Dreant,  ii.  i. 

Never  so  rich  a  gem  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

'Tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned      ....     Airs  Well,  i.  3. 

His  garments  are  rich,  but  be  wears  them  not  handsomely Winter* s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
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Rich.  —  And  make  her  rich  In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions Kh^  John^  ii.  i. 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet,  Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich ii.  i. 

Whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ii.  t. 

Being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be  To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary ii.  i. 

Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

What  call  you  rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks  .     .     .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Such  are  ihe  rich,  That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not z  Henry  IV.  w.  j^. 

'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich v.  3. 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Doth  think  it  rich  To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound L  3. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  Ihau  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance      .     .      Romeo  and  Jnliet^  ii.  6. 

I  myself  Rich  only  in  large  hurts Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  s* 

As  rich  men  deal  gifts.  Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one iv.  3. 

Rich,  not  gaudy :  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man HamUt^\.  •^. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind iii.  i. 

Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ;  Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  Kit^  Lear^  i.  i. 

That  art  most  rich,  being  poor;  Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  loved,  despised  I       .     .    .    .  i.  i. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich  and  rich  enough OtkeUo^  iii.  3. 

A  piece  of  work  So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive  In  workmanship  and  value  Cymbelim.,  ii.  4. 

Rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie  Without  a  monument iv.  2. 

Richard.— Look  in  the  chronicles ;  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue  i. 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart,  And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine     ICing  John^  ii.  1. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Richer.  —  Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prized  Richer  than  sea  and  land      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble,  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  .  Cytnbeliney  iiL  3. 
Riches.  —  'T  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself  That  now  I  aim  at Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity  :  My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments     Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iv.  1. 

Thou  bear* St  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey,  And  death  unloads  thee  .     .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood,  With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself    Richard  II  iii.  4. 

No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt,  Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt?  T.o/Aih.'w.i. 

Riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor  ....     Othello,  iii.  3. 

RiCHMONDS.  —  I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field Richard  III.  v.  4. 

Rid.  —  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery Twelfth  Night,  \v.  %. 

Should  be  quickly  rid  the  world,  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him      .     .     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance,  To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  *t Macbeth^  iii.  1. 

Riddance.  —  A  gentle  riddance.     Draw  the  curtains,  go Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

A  good  riddance Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

Riddle.  —  You  have  not  the  Book  of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you  ?      .    .    .     .      Merry  kVives^  i.  i. 

Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world Meas.  for  Meas.  iit.  a. 

Let  iEsop  fable  in  a  winter's  night :  His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place  3  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift Romeo  and  JuIiet^W.  y 

This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce;  He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 
Ride.  —  1  will  ride,  As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side Richard  II.  \.  i. 

They  that  ride  so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Ride  more  than  thou  goest,  Learn  more  than  thou  trowest King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Ridges.  —  Were  I  tied  to  run  afoot  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps  ....  Richard  II.  i.  i. 
Ridiculous.  —  Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess King  John,  x^.r. 

What  in  us  hath  seemed  ridiculous,  —  As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains    .    .  Lovers  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ?    As  y'ou  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country iii.  2. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous.  Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Rift. — I  Md  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  Should  rift  to  hear  me Winter'' s  TaU,y.  i. 

As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men  Should  solder  up  the  rift  .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 
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RiGGisH.  — That  the  holy  priests  Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish Ami.  attdCUo.  ii.  %, 

Right. — Do  me  the  common  right  To  let  roe  see  them Meeu. /or  Mteu.  iL  i. 

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws  I iL  4. 

It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  i'  the  wrong  To  speak  before  your  time v.  i. 

If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling,  Some  of  us  would  lie  low Afuck  Ado^v.  i. 

A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire     .    .     .   Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

Right  joyful  of  your  reformation v.  2. 

Yield  Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right Mid,  N.  Dream^  L  i. 

I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out iv.  a. 

O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  I     .    .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iiL  a. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong,  And  curb  this  cruel  devil iv.  1. 

I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be  And  buy  it  with  yoiu"  gold  right  suddenly       As  You  Like  It^  ii.  4, 

But,  i'  faith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by  right iv.  3. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  AWi  tVeli,  i.  i. 

Our  strong  possession  and  our  right  for  us Kin^^  JokM^  \.  1. 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right ii  1. 

The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm  Is  fled  to  heaven iv.  3. 

On  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath v.  2. 

As  thy  cause  is  right,  So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight! Richard II.  \,  i. 

Be  his  own  carver  and  cut  out  his  way.  To  find  out  right  with  wrong ii.  3. 

If  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right iii.  2. 

For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right.  He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  ...      i  Henry  IV.vLi. 

Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

0  God,  tliat  right  should  thus  overcome  might !     Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease      ....      v.  4. 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right 3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says  is  right,  There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right  .  .  ii.  a. 
Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right.  Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ?  .  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
Say,  that  right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night    .    .    .     Richard  III.  vt.  ^ 

1  grieve  at  what  I  speak.  And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows  ....  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 
And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion  Most  throughly  to  be  winnowed v.  i. 

0  virtuous  fight.  When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right !    .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail Coriolanus^  iv.  7. 

Right  welcome,  sir!     Ere  we  depart,  we  Ml  share  a  bounteous  time    .    .    .     Timon  o/Athens/\.  t. 

1  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir iii.  i. 

Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,  I  ought  to  know  of ynlius  Casary  ii.  i. 

I  think  withal  There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship Hamiet^W.  i. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight  ....  King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modest Othello^  ii.  3- 

This  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left :  I  am  not  drunk  now ii.  3- 

Lies  a  mole,  right  proud  Of  that  most  delicate  lodging Cymbeline^  ii.  4. 

I  must  from  hence  ;  And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye iii.  5. 

And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here  To  tell  this  tale  of  mine v.  5. 

Rightly.  —  You  may  be  rightly  just.  Whatever  I  shall  think Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Rightly  to  be  great  Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument Hamlet^  iv.  4. 

That  justly  think' st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said King^  Lear^  i.  i. 

Rigour.  —  Follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute,  To  make  him  an  example      .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts  Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide  1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 
Rim.  —  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat  In  drops  of  crimson  blood  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  4. 
Rind.  —  Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence  Romeo  and  ynliei,  ii.  3. 
Ring.  —  Rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

When  this  ring  Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence    ....      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 

This  ring,  good  sir,  alas,  it  is  a  trifle  I    I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this iv.  i. 

The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you.  And  find  it  out  by  proclamation iv.  i. 

About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring  That  she  did  give  me v.  r. 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring  and  made  him  swear  Never  to  part  with  it v.  i. 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring.  If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring    ...      v.  i. 
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Ring.— How  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring,  When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring  Mtr,  t(f  Ven.  ▼.  i. 

If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring,  Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring    ....      v.  i. 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring Tarn,  o/ihi  SAmu,  L  i. 

We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array ii.  i. 

This  ring,  Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  Did  lack  a  parallel W//'x  ffVi/,  v.  3. 

Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright 2 //mry  y/.  r.  i. 

How  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger.  Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart  Richard  J  J  J.  L  x 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring?  —  'T  is  brief^  my  lord Hamlet^  m.  2. 

My  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger  ; 't  is  part  of  it CymMttu^x.  ^ 

Ringlets. — To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind Mid.  N.  Drtam/xt.  i. 

Rinsing. — And  like  a  glass  Did  break  T  the  rinsing Henry  Vlll.x.  i. 

Riot.  —  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot  .      Merry  H'ives^  i.  i. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals Mid.  N.  Dream^  ^t.  i. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow  Of  true  sincerity fCing  Jokn^  iii.  i. 

His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last,  For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves  Richard  JI.  ii.  i. 

When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb.  When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors  2  Hen.  J  V.  iv.  4. 

His  hours  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports Henry  V.\,  i. 

Breaking  forth  In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Ripe. — Ripe  as  the  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cxlo  Love'sL.  Losty  iv.  2. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  2. 

O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  growl iii.  2. 

There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  ripe v.  i. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I  Ml  break  a  custom Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

So,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe.  And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot  As  Y.  L.  It^  ii.  7. 

You  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe iii.  2. 

Yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit  King  7Mi(,  iL  1. 

His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break iv.  2. 

Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth.  Will  rain  hot  vengeance     ....    Richard  II,  I  a. 

Whereupon  He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  t. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken    .     .     Henry  V'lII.  iv.  «. 

We  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends,  Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe  Jul.  Ceesar^  iv.  3, 
RiPKN. — Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert  Rich.  II.  ii.  3. 
RiPBNRSS.  —A  thousand  thousand  blessings.  Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness       Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither :  Ripeness  is  all  King  Lear^  v.  2. 
RiPBST.  — The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he ;  His  time  is  spent     ....   Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Ri  PI NG.  —  But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time Mer.  a/ Venice^  \\.  %. 

Risk.  —  Go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will      ....     Merry  IVtves,  ii.  2. 

What  resteth  more.  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise 3  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 

Who  's  like  to  rise,  Who  thrives,  and  who  declines Coriolamuy  \.  i. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise.  Though  all  the  earth  o'crwhelm  them,  to  men*8  eyes     ....      Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Tlie  younj^er  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall King  Lear^  iii.  3. 

You  rise  to  play  and  go  to  bed  to  work Othello^  ii.  i. 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime.  And  go  to  't  with  delight  ....  Ant.  andCleo.  iv.  4, 
RiSBTH.  —  Who  riseth  from  a  feast  With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  don-n  ?  ,  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  6. 
Rising. — To  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ;  For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising  K.  John^  \.  1. 

So  famous  So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising Henry  I'lII.'vt.  2. 

RiTB. — Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites Much  Adc^ii.  x. 

We  \iill  begin  these  rites,  As  we  do  trust  they  Ml  end,  in  true  delights  At  You  Like  It^  v.  4. 

The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love.  Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims  .  .  .  .  AWs  Well^  iL  4. 
River.  —  If  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears  ....  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  3. 

Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river Meas.  for  Meas.  x.  %. 

Every  pelting  river  made  so  proud  That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  Mid.  .V.  Dreant^  ii.  i. 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds King  John^  iii.  1. 

Makes  it  seem  Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency iv.  3. 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day,  Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  .  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
No»  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage    ....  Hamlet^  L  a. 
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RivBR. — Imperioas  seas  breed  monsters,  for  the  dish  Poor  tribotaiy  rivers  as  sweet  fish  Cymbtline^  iv.  3. 
Rivets.  — Wiih  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation  Htnry  V.  iv.  Prol. 
Road.  —  Whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse    .    .    .      Much  Ado^  v.  3. 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road As  Ycu  Lik*  Ity  ii.  3. 

You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness,  And  cannot  lose  your  way     ....     CorioloKUs^  v.  i. 
Road-WAV.— Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road>way  better  than  thine  3  Hen,  I V.  ii.  s. 

Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia Com.  of  Error s^  i.  i. 

Roar.  —  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me Mid.  N.  Drtam^  i.  s. 

I  will  roar  that  1  will  make  the  duke  say,  *  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again  * La. 

I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  that  1  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove i.  3. 

I  will  roar  you  an  't  were  any  nightingale i.  3. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars.  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon v.  i. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?   Have  I  not  in  my  time  beard  lions  roar  ?  T.  o/Skrew^  L  s. 

But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars 3  Henry  VJ.  iiL  1. 

Earth  gapes,  hell  burns.  Bends  roar,  saints  pray Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

But  I  fear  They  '11  roar  him  in  again Coriolanusy  iv.  6. 

Your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar Hamlet^  v.  1. 

RoARHRS.  —What  cares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ? Tempest^  i.  i. 

Roaring. —You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring  .    .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dreamt'i.  2. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs   .    .    .    King-  John^  ii.  i. 

Roast.  —  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast 3  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Rob  roe  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief Othello^  \.  i. 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  And  makes  me  poor  indeed iii.  3. 

I  Ml  rob  none  but  myself  :  and  let  me  die,  Stealing  so  poorly CymbelitUy  iv.  3. 

Robbed.  —  The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief Othello^  i.  3. 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stol'n,  Let  him  not  know  't,  and  he 's  not  robbed  at  all    iii.  3* 
Robbers. — Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen  In  murders  and  in  outrage  Richard  J  I.  iii.  3. 

So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'ermatched 3  Henry  VI.  L  4. 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? it  6. 

Robbery. — Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves  Meas./or  Meat,  ii. 
Robe.  —  In  pure  white  robes.  Like  very  sanctity IVinUr's  TaU^  iii. 

You  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom v. 

Weir  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe  That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  .    .     .    King  Johtt^  ii. 

For  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning i  Henry  IV.  iii. 

The  interiissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl Henry  V.  iv. 

My  robe.  And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own     .    .    .     Henry  VIII.  iii. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  In  borrowed  robes? Macbeth^  \. 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  ! ii. 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title  Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe v. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  Kmg  Lear^  iv.  6. 

When  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new Ant,  and  Cleo.  i.  s. 

Robin.  —  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy HamieU  iv. 

Robin  Goo dfelix)w.— That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  Called  Robin  Goodfellow  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii. 
Robin  Hood.  —  There  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England  .  .  .  .As  Yon  Like  It,  i. 
Robin-redbreast.  —  To  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-redbreast  .  .  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii. 
Robustious.  —  It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  .  Hamlet^  iii. 
Rock.  —  If  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  The  water  nectar  and  the  rocks  pure  gold  Two  Gen,  o/Ver.  ii. 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock Much  Ado,  iii. 

The  raging  rocks  And  shivering  shocks Mid.  N.  Dream^  \. 

Then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3, 

And  not  one  vessel 'scape  the  dreadful  touch  Of  merchant-marring  rocks? iii. 

That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone.  Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  .     .     Airs  Well,  ii. 

Shall  we  imbrue  ?    Then  death  rock  mc  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days !     .     .     .  2  Henry  I V.  ii. 

The  splitting  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands 3  Henry  VI.  iii. 

O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint,  I  am  so  angry v. 

Lo,  where  comes  that  rock  That  I  advise  your  shunning Henry  VIII,  i. 
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Rock.  —  I  Tl  tay  *t ;  and  make  my  vouch  as  strong  As  shore  of  rock Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood Hi.  a. 

He  's  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken CoridamUf  ▼.  a. 

1  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea TUus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

Now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  I    .     .    .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

Founded  as  the  rock,  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air Macbeth^  iil  4. 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory       Ant.  and  CUo.  iv.  14. 

This  twenty  years  This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world      ....     Cymbelinef  m.  3. 

Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  and  now  Throw  me  again ▼.  5. 

Rod.  —  Not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod  Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared      .     .    .  Meas.for  Meeu.  L  3. 

Come,  thou  child ;  I  'U  whip  thee  with  a  rod Mtd.  N.  Dream^  iiu  a. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod.  And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility     .    Richard  II.  v.  i. 

I  am  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods,  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires  ....    1  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Thou  art  only  marked  For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven iiL  a. 

Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods  On  late  offenders 2  Henry  IV.  w.  t. 

The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems  Laid  nobly  on  her  ....    Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies,  you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends    .     .     Corioiamts,  ii.  3. 

Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I  might  answer  thee  profitably  .  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  ii.  2. 
RoDBRiGo.  —  Sure  as  you  are  Roderigo,  Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  .  .  .  Othello^  i.  i. 
Rob.  —  Swift  As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew^  Indue,  a. 

Here  comes  Romeo.  — Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4. 

RoGUB.  —  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue Merry  Wivesy  ii.  j. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt*butter  rogue  ! it  2. 

Damnable  both-sides  rogue ! All^s  IVell^'vf.  i 

Having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue     .    .    .  IVinier's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company i  Henry  I V.  n.  1. 

What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this  ! ii.  3. 

Two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits fi.  4. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me  —  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now   ...      ii.  4. 

A  false-hearted  rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

If  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  1  would  1  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues  Jul.  Cees.  i-  2. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue King  Lear,  iL  2. 

And  hear  poor  rogues  Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we  'II  talk  with  them  too v.  3. 

RoGUBRV.  — There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Roll. —  All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  Dot  in  the  roll  of  common  men iii.  i. 

Her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls  Henry  V.  ill.  6. 
Rolling.— The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth  AI  N.  Dream^v.i. 
Roman. — And  one  in  whom  The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears    .    ,     Aler.  0/ Venice^  m.  %. 

I  Mrill  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  %. 

We  are  come  off  Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands,  Nor  covi-ardly  in  retire  Coriolanusj  i.  6. 

I  would  not  be  a  Roman  of  all  nations  ;  1  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man iv.  5. 

'  Suum  cuique  '  is  our  Roman  justice Titus  Andron.  \,  i. 

He  's  not  dangerous  ;  He  is  a  noble  Roman  and  well  given Julius  Ceesar^  \.  a. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear   .     iii.  2. 

Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?    If  any,  speak iii.  2. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  Than  such  a  Roman iv.  3. 

The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! v.  3. 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all v.  5, 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die  On  mine  own  sword? Macbeth^  v.  8. 

The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets Hamlet,  i.  i. 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane v.  2. 

Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us     Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  15. 

A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer Cymbeliney  v.  5. 

Romano. — That  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano Winter's  Ted^^y.i. 

RoMB.  —  Say.  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,  *  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame '    2  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

1  abhor  This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome Henry  VIII.  ii  4. 
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ROMB.  —  That  have  racked  for  Rome,  To  make  coals  cheap,  —  a  noble  memory  !    .     CorhUtnMSf  v.  i. 

Dost  thou  not  perceive  That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? Tiius  Andron.m.  i. 

Age,  thou  art  shamed!  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods!       .     .      yulius  Casar^  i.  2. 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough,  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man i.  a. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager  Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome i.  3. 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe ?    What,  Rome? ii.  i. 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome  The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  called  a  king     .      ii.  i. 

Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome,  No  Rome  of  safety iii.  1. 

Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more iii.  a. 

That  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny iii.  2. 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome  Should  breed  thy  fellow v.  3. 

In  the  roost  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell   .    .     Hamltt^  \.  i. 

When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome ii.  2. 

Romeo. — I  have  lost  myself ;  I  am  not  here ;  This  is  not  Romeo,  he 's  some  other  where  Rom.&*yuL  i.  1. 

O  Romeo,  Romeo  I  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? ii.  2. 

So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called.  Retain  that  dear  perfection ii.  2. 

Call  me  but  love,  and  1  Ml  be  new  baptized  :  Henceforth  I  tiever  will  be  Romeo ii.  2. 

0  gentle  Romeo,  If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ii.  2. 

Now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art ii.  4. 

Romeo  is  banished  !    There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound,  In  that  word's  death      .    .     iii.  2. 
Romeo,  I  come  1  this  do  I  drink  to  thee iv.  3. 

Ron  YON.  —  *  Aroint  thee,  witch  !  *  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries Macbeth^  \,  3. 

Roof.  —  Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  With  oaths  of  love Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation.  And  bury  all Coriolanm,  iii.  1. 

This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire  .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Room.  —  It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  .    Ai  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  Lies  in  his  bed King  John,  iii.  4. 

Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little 1  Henry  /K.  ii.  4. 

There 's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine iii.  3* 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth  Is  room  enough v.  4. 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story.  In  little  room  confining  mighty  men  .     Henry  V.  Epil. 

We  shall  have  Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

Every  room  Hath  blazed  with  lights  and  brayed  with  minstrelsy      ....  Timou  0/ Athens,  xu  2. 

Room  enough,  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man Jnlius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Root.  —  Where  it  is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root Much  A  do,  i.  3. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound      .     .   PVinier's  Ta/e,  ii.  3. 

Seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root Richard  II.  1.  2. 

1  will  go  root  away  The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility    .     .    .      iii.  4. 

Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon 2  Henry  IV.  uu  t. 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots  That  shall  first  spring Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant.  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground    .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Why  grow  the  branches  now  the  root  is  withered  ? Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

We  should  Uke  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit  State-statues  only Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hacked,  The  air  will  drink  the  sap i.  2. 

Nips  his  root,  And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do iii.  2. 

A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart.  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  I Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy iv.  5. 

Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o*  the  tongue.  Consuming  it  with  speaking  1     Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  1. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? Macbeth,  \.  i. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root? iv.  i. 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root iv.  3. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  .     Hamlet,  i.  5. 

As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots  That  grew  upon  my  lips Othello,  iii.  3. 

AgnefthatsroitesMy  very  heart  at  root Ant,  and  Cleo.  y .  2. 
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Root.  —  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root CymhelttUf  i.  1. 

He  cut  our  roots  In  characters,  And  sauced  our  broths iv.  2. 

Rooted.  —  There  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  affection lVinier*s  Ttde^  i.  i. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  .    Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together CymMine^  it.  2. 

RoPB.  —  Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  .    .      Ttmpesti  L  i . 

Rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  *  beware  the  rope's-end' Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  4. 

God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  witness  That  1  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  !    .     .     .     .      iv.  4. 

An  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks Tarn,  o/the  SkreWy  i.  a. 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarrc  That  yit,  'II  forsake  ourselves  .  .  ,  AWs  Well^  iv.  a. 
RopERV.  —  What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery?  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 
Ro^ALI^rB. — Tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name.  And  Rosaline  they  call  YitvL.L.Lost,  iii.i. 

Roscius. — When  Roscius  n-as  an  actor  in  Rome Hamlet^  W.  2 

Rose.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace Much  Adoy  i.  3, 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks.  And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face  T,  G.  of  Ver.  iv.  4. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth  Lov^sL.  Lost,  i.  i. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  nol  To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose    ...      iv.  3. 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air , v.  a. 

Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud v.  2. 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled Mid.  N.  Dreamy  L  1. 

Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ?    How  chance  the  roses  iherc  do  fade  so  fast? i.  i. 

Hoary-headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ii.  i. 

Most  lily-white  of  hue.  Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier iii.  r. 

No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe  The  rite  of  May iv.  ». 

She  looks  as  clear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew Tam.  of  the  ShreWy  ii.  i. 

This  thorn  Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong AW s  Well^'x.  y 

When  you  have  our  roses,  You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves iv.  2. 

Women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower  Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour  Twel.  Nighty  ii  4. 

By  the  roses  of  the  spring.  By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing iii.  1. 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  car  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose King  Jofmy  i.  i. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see,  My  fair  rose  wither Richard  II.  v.  1. 

And  your  colour.  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose,  in  good  truth,  la  I      ...  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face 3  Henry  VI.  iL  5. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed      Richard  III.  It.  3. 

We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  :  Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction!  ....       v.  5. 

What 's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  Rom.b^Jnl.  ii.  2. 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes iv.  1. 

Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses  Were  thinly  scattered ▼.  1. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  slate,  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  Hamlety  iii.  1. 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes iii.  a« 

Takes  off  the  rose  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love iii.  4. 

When  I  have  plucked  the  rose,  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again Othello.,  v.  2. 

Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose  Of  youth  upon  him Aftt.  and  Cleo.ux.  ly 

Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose  That  kneeled  unto  the  buds iii.  13. 

Rosemary.  —  Reverend  5ir%  For  you  there  's  rosemary  and  rue IV  inter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ? Romeo  and  yuliety  ii.  4. 

She  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary ii.  4. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  slick  your  rosemary  On  this  fair  corse ' iv.  5. 

There 's  rosemary,  that 's  for  remembrance Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Rot.— To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot  ;  And  thereby  hangs  a  talc  .    .      As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ? Hamlet,  v.  1. 

May  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I Othello^  v.  2. 

Rotb. — And  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services  were  done Henry  V.xW.ft, 

All  his  fnuhs  observed.  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote  .  .  .  yufhts  Ctesar^  iv.  3. 
Rotten. —Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend Much  Ado,  rv.  i. 

Like  a  villaiu  with  a  »miling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart    .    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 
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Rotten.  —  For  you  MI  be  rotten  ere  yoii  be  half  ripe As  You  Like  //,  in.  2. 

Faith,  as  you  say,  there  *a  small  choice  in  rotten  apples Tarn,  o/tfu  SArew,  i.  t. 

Which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound IViftier's  TaUy  ii.  3. 

And  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Hence,  rotten  thing!  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments      ....    Corioianus/m.  i> 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Do  not  fight  by  sea ;  Trust  not  to  rotten  planks Ant.  and  CUo.'vi.  7. 

Rotundity.— And  thou, all-shaking  thunder,  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  !  K.  Lear/\u.  2. 
Rough. — Were  she  as  rough  As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas    ....       T.aw.  o/ihe  ShreWy'x.  7. 

I  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  babe ii.  i. 

*T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen.  And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  ...      ii.  i. 

Be  not  too  rougl)  in  terms ;  For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language    .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pfetty  ones  ! Richard  III.  vt,  \. 

He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before  But  to  be  rough Coriolamis^  v.  6. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will Hamlet^  v.  2. 

The  tyranny  of  the  op)en  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Roughest.  — Come  what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Roughly.  —That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Roughness. — Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness  KingLear^  ii.  2. 
Round.  — Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me? Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  1. 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  v.  2. 

Your  reproof  is  something  too  round :  I  should  be  angry  with  you Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whtr)s  me  round Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

But  when  he  once  attahis  the  upmost  round,  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back   Jul.  Cas.  ii.  i. 

I  went  round  to  work HamUt,  ii.  2. 

I  '11  sconce  me  even  here.     Pray  you,  be  round  with  hira iii.  4. 

Rounded.  —  And  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep Tempest,  iv.  i. 

How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Roundel,  —  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 

Roundest.  —  He  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner,  he  would  not ICing  Lear^  i.  4. 

RouNDURE.  —  'T  is  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls  Can  hide  you  .  .  .  King  John^  ii.  1. 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live Richard  II.  i.  3. 

The  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again,  Re-speaking  earthly  thunder   .     .    .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse i.  4. 

'Fore  God,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already Othello,  ii.  3. 

Rout.  —  Supposed  by  the  common  rout  Against  your  yet  tmgalled  estimation     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Base  and  abject  routs.  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  \)vith  rags      ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  r. 

Nothing  routs  us  but  The  villany  of  our  fears Cymdeline,  v.  2. 

Row. —  My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins,  They  Ml  talk  of  state Richard  II.  m.  4. 

The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Rowland,  —  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,  His  word  was  still,  — Fie,  foh,  and  fum  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Royalty.  —  Executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty.  With  all  prerogative Tempest,  \.  2. 

All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty King  John,  v.  7. 

In  his  royalty  of  nature  Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared Macbeth,  m.  t. 

Roynish.  —The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft  Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  2. 
Rub.  —  You  rub  the  sore.  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster  .    .    .    .• Tempest/\\.  t. 

Nay,  a' rubs  himself  with  dvet:  can  you  smell  him  out  by  that? Much  A  do,  iii.  2. 

Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub.  Out  of  the  path King  John,  iiL  4. 

We  '11  play  at  bowls.     'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs     ....  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

We  doubt  not  now  But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

I  demand,  before  this  royal  view,  What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is v,  2. 

When  they  once  perceive  The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away     ....      Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

And  with  him  —  To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

To  die,  to  sleep;  To  sleep  :  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there's  the  rub Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Rubbed. —  Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows,  Will  not  be  rubbed      .     .     King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

I  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense,  And  he  grows  angry Othello,  v.  i. 
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Rubbing.  —  Challenge  her  to  bowl.     I  fear  too  much  nibbing Levels  L.  Lost^  iv.  i. 

Rubies.  —  Her  nose,  all  o'er  embellUhed  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires  .     Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours.  In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  ....  Mid.  N.  Drtam^  ii.  i. 
Ruby.  —  And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
RuDB.  —  Which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  x. 

Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what  change  is  this? Mid.  N .  Dream,  Wi.  2. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain,  His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow  .    .    Henry  V,  i.  i. 

Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude Troi.  and  Cress,  iii,  i. 

Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  loo  rough.  Too  rude,  too  boisterous Rom.  and  Jul.  i,  4, 

Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?    If  any,  speak Jt^i^  Ctesar^  n\.  z. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace OtkeUo,  i.  3. 

Rudeness.  — This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

Rudesby.  —  Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew^xn.  ^ 

Rudiments.  —  Tutored  in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies  ...  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 
Rub.  —  Nought  shall  make  us  rue.  If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true     ....    King  John,  v.  7. 

Here  in  this  place  I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace Richard  If.  nu  ^ 

Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen iii.  4, 

Thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it 3  Henry  VI.  i  i. 

There 's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here 's  some  for  me :  we  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays   Hamlet,  ir.  5. 

O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference iv.  5. 

Ruffian.  —  Rich  men  look  sad  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap Richard  II.  ii.  4. 

Let  the  old  ruffian  know  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv.  i. 

RuFFiANED.  —  It  hath  ruffianed  so  upon  the  sea Othello,  ii.  i. 

Ruffle.— Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits  and  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Cxsar  Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  2. 

Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle Ring  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Ruffs.  —  With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  and  things Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Rugged.— Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ;  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear.  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  .  iii  4. 
Ruin.  —  Wh.^t  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found.  By  him  not  ruined  ?  .    .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  1. 

Picked  fiom  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love  And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you iii.  2. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin iv.  1. 

Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life King  John,  W.  i. 

There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion 1  Hettry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Restored  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins.  Made  my  name  once  more  noble    Henry  VI I L  ii.  i. 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin iiL  2. 

What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  is  strewed  with  husks.  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  Tr.  &»  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times  .     .    J$dius  Casar,  iiL  i. 

The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime  It  was  a  worthy  building Cymbeli$te,  iv.  2. 

Rule.  —  By  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself    .    .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

There 's  Utile  can  be  said  in 't ;  't  b  against  tlie  rule  of  nature AU*s  lVell,\.  i. 

The  honey-bees,  Creatures  that  by  a  r\ile  in  namre  teach  The  act  of  order  ....   Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  ihe  roast 2  Henry  VI.  i.  t. 

I  '11  make  him  yield  the  crown.  Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pulled  fair  England  down      .    .    ,     .  i.  r. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity.  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses       Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Thespecialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected Troi.  e^d  Cress.  \.  y 

Tf  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself.  This  is  not  she v.  2. 

Suffer  't,  and  live  wiih  such  as  cannot  rule  Nor  ever  will  be  ruled Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ? Julius  Ceesar,  I  i. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  disiempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule Macbeth,  v.  3. 

That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  Against  all  rules  of  nature Othello,  i.  3. 

I  have  not  kept  mv  square :  but  that  to  come  Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule  .     ,    Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  3. 

Ruled.  —  You  should  be  ruled  and  led  By  some  discretion King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Ruminate.  —Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises      ....     Merry  tVives,  ii.  2- 

By  their  watchful  fires  Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate Henry  V.  iv.  PnJ. 

Conduct  me  where,  from  company,  I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief     ...  1  Henry  VI.  v.  $• 
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RuMiNATB.  — *T  was  dangerous  ior  him  To  ruminate  on  this  so  &r  .    .'   .    .    .    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Ruminates  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain     ....     TroL  and  Cress.  iiL  3. 

Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings,  As  thou  dost  ruminate Othelh^  iii.  3. 

Ruminated.  —  But  what  I  know  Is  ruminated,  plotted  and  set  down 1  Henry  IV.  x.  3. 

^  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought.  By  duty  ruminated Ant.andCUo.\\.-i. 

Rumination.  —  My  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness  As  You  Like  It^  iv.  1. 
Rumour.  —  To  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour  Cannot  be  mute Winter's  Tale^  i.  a. 

This  from  rumour's  tongue  I  idly  heard ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not King  John^  iv.  a. 

I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ;  Possessed  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams    ....     iv.  2. 

Which  of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ?      .    .    a  Henry  IV.  Indue 

And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I,  Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence  ?    .    .    .   Indue. 

Rumour  is  a  pipe  Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures Indue. 

From  Rumour's  tongues  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  tnle  wrongs     .    .    .   Indue 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo,  The  numbers  of  the  feared iii.  i. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! Ccrioianus,  iii.  3. 

Prithee,  listen  well ;  I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray Juiius  Caesar,  ii.  4. 

When  we  hold  rumour  From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear Macbeth^  iv.  a. 

RuMP-FBD.  — 'Aroint  thee,  witch!'  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries i.  3. 

Run.  —  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth Mid.  H.  Dream/i.  i. 

Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ? Mnch  Ado^v.  x. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground Mer.  0/ Venice^xx.^. 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring Tain,  qfthe  Shrew,  i.  1. 

1  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst i  Henry  I V.  n.  4. 

That  runs  o*  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular ^ ii.  4. 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way?  Rich.  III.  fv.  4. 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble  that  run  fast Romeo  and  yuiieif  u.  3. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown     .    .    .   Hatfdet^  iii.  3. 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep :  So  runs  the  world  away iii.  a. 

Runaway.  —  For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  6. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  Rom.  andjnl.  iii.  a. 

Runner.  —  'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 

Running.  —  Starting  so  He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way a  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way ii.  3. 

That  tub  Both  filled  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb.  Longs  after  for  the  garbage  Cymbeline^  I  6. 
Rush.  —  As  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger AU^s  Well,\\.  •». 

Something  rare  Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge Winter's  Tale^  iii.  1. 

A  rush  will  be  a  beam  To  hang  thee  on King  John,  xr.  %. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast.  And  he  retires Othello^  v.  a. 

RusH-CANDLB.— If  you  plcase  to  call  it  a  rush-candl^  Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  Tam.o/ShreWy  iv.  5. 
Rushes.  —  Swims  with  fins  of  lead  And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes CorialanstSy  i.  i. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels     .    .    .    Rom.  and  Jul.  x.  4. 

RusHLiNG.  —  Smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

Russet.  —  Expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes Lov^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill  .  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  «• 
Russia.  —This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia,  When  nights  are  longest  there  Meat. /or  Meas.  ii.  i. 
Russian.  —  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear .    .    .     Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Approach  thou  like  the  nigged  Russian  bear.  The  armed  rhinoceros Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Rust. — ^This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers  Coriolanus^  i  v.  5. 

Better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion  2  Hen.IV.  i.  2. 

Rustically.  —  He  keeps  me  rustically  at  home As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Rustling.  —  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman  King  Lear ^  iii.  4. 
Ruthless. —The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ^  Henry  VI.xx.  a* 

The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull Titus  Andron.xx.  x. 

Rye.  —  Thy  rich  leas  Of  whe;it,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease Tempest^  iv.  ». 

Rye-straw.  —  Make  holiday ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on iv.  x- 
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S. 

Saba  was  never  More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtae  Than  this  pare  soul  shall  be  Henry  VIII,  v.  5. 
Sabbath.— By  our  holy  Sabbath  have  1  sworn  To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  Mtr.  o/Ven.  iv.  i. 

Sables.  —  Then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables HamUt^  iii  a. 

Sable  silvered.  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  A  sable  silvered i.  a. 

Sack. — Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue  Merry  Wives.,  iiL  i. 

More  sacks  to  the  mill !    O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish  I       Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Thou  art  BO  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack \  Henry  IV.  \,%. 

Unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack  and  minutes  capons i.  a. 

That  swollen  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack tl  4. 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  £iult,  God  help  the  wicked! ii.  4. 

0  monstrous!  but  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack!      ....      iL  4. 

1  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  as  a  nobleman  should  do v.  4. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work     ....      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  j. 
To  forswear  thin  potations  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack iv.  3. 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her Tarn,  of  the  Skreve^  1 1. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails.  Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate  M.o/Ven\.%. 
Sacrifices.— Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense  King  Lear ^  v.  3. 
Sacrilegious. — Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple  Miscbetk,  ii.  3. 
Sad.  —  Why  are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad ?  — There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  Muck  Adoy\,\. 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  aud  smile  at  no  man's  jests i.  3. 

The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil  count,  civil  as  an  orange     .      ii.  i. 

She  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps,  and  not  ever  sad  then iL  i. 

If  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money iiL  a. 

This  week  he  bath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad.  And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was  Com.  of  Err.  v.  t . 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad  ....    Mid.  N.  Dreant,  v.  1. 

In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad :  It  wearies  me Mer.  of  Venice.,  \.  t. 

Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt,  Would  make  me  sad L  i. 

Shall  I  lack  the  thought  That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  roe  sad  ? L  z. 

Let  us  say  you  are  sad.  Because  you  are  not  merry L  i. 

*T  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing.  —  Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post     .    As  You  Like  //,  iv.  i. 

A  traveller  \     By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  sad iv.  i. 

I  have  gained  my  experience.  —  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad iv.  t. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad iv.  1. 

First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ;  Now  sadder,  that  you  come  Tarn,  oftkt  SkreWy  iii.  a. 

He  is  sad  and  civil,  And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes   ....      Twelftk  Nigkt^  iii.  4. 

Sad,  lady !     I  could  be  sad :  this  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood iii.  4. 

Mercy  on  me !  Methinks  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I King  Jokny  iv.  i. 

When  I  was  in  France,  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night,  Only  for  wantonness      .      iv.  x. 

I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night  As  this  hath  made  me v.  5. 

So  heavy  sad  As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  1  think Rickard  II.  ii.  a. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily,  Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ...  1  Henry  IV.  v.  a- 

It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick ;    .    .    .  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too ii-  a. 

My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad 2  Henry  VI.  vz. 

When  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad,  Speak  how  I  fell Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Why  look'st  thou  sad  ?    Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily     .    .      Romeo  and  Jnliett  ii.  5. 

He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those  That  made  their  looks  by  his  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  s* 
Saddle.  —  With  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred  ....   Tarn,  of  the  Skreto^  iii.  a. 

Darkness  and  devils  !    Saddle  my  horses King  Lenr^  \.  4. 

Sadly.  —  When  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money     ....       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 

For  the  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him Rickard  III.  v.  3. 

Sadness. — Therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit MuckAdo^x.^. 

How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy  ? Levis  L.  Lost,  L  x 
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Sadnbss.— And  there  begios  my  sadness > AtYouLtktlUi.i. 

My  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorotis  sadness iv.  i. 

Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me,  That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself .  diier.  0/  Venict^  i.  i. 

Being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth i.  a. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood Tom,  qfthe  Shmo^  Indue  a. 

This  league  that  we  have  made  Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure King  Jok$ty  ii.  i. 

Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  ?     . Rotiuo  and  yuiiett  u  t. 

Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will L  i. 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast.  Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness  .    .     Hamitt^  ii.  a. 

When  he  was  here.  He  did  incline  to  sadness CymbtUm^  i.  6. 

Which  are  oAen  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth v.  4. 

Safe.  —  I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound Com,  qf  Errors^  iv.  4. 

Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft,  Secure  of  thunder's  crack      ....    Titus  A  ndram.  iu  1. 

Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port iv.  4. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe Otkello^  iiL  3. 

Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?  —  He 's  that  he  is iv.  i. 

SAVBSXiAitix  — Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour Mtas,  for  AUas.  y,  \. 

S AFBR.  —  *T  ia  sarfs  to  Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how  *t  is  bom  .     .    .    Wi$Uer's  TaU^  i.  a. 

Let  them  assemble,  And  oa  a  safer  judgement  all  revoke  Your  ignorant  election  .     Cori4)lanm,  il  3. 

»T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  deaCroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  Joy  .  Macbeth,  iii.  a. 
Safest.  —  Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit  .    ,    .  As  You  Like  Tt,  I  3. 

And  our  safest  way  Is  to  avoid  the  aim Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings  To  take  the  safest  occMion  by  the  front  .  .  .  OthtUo,  iii.  1. 
Safbtibs.  —  Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours.  But  mine  own  safeties  .  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Safety.  — Theheavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes! Meas./or  Meas,\.  \. 

Nor  ZK>  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush As  You  Like  It,  L  2. 

Embrace  your  own  safety  and  give  over  this  attempt i.  a. 

1  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

That  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by  To  teach  tbee  safety  1  King  John,  iii.  i. 

He  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood  Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue iii.  4. 

It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace  This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time iv.  3. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety i  Henry  JV.n.  i. 

And  in  conclusion  drove  us  to  seek  out  This  head  of  safety iv.  3. 

With  nimble  wing  We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly v.  i. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urged  me  to ;  And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently v.  5. 

While  covert  enmity  Under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  world 2  Henry  I Y.  In^nc 

Counsel  every  man  The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge I  x. 

Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form.  To  hold  our  safety  up iv.  3. 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day,  That  scalds  with  safety iv.  5. 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety Henry  Y.  iii.  a. 

Such  safety  finds  The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves 3  Henry  YI.  i.  i. 

In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies iv.  i. 

.  Take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you  Honour  and  plenteous  safety  .    .    .  Henry  YIIL  i.  i. 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety.  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants v.  $• 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  To  act  in  safety Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Be  wary  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear Hamiet,  i.  3. 

Saffron.  —  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies Winitr's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Sao.  —The  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Said.  —You  have  said,  sir.  —  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time     .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Yerona,  ii.  4. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Well  said:  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

It  is  said,  *  many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods' iii.  3. 

So  said,  so  done,  is  well Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  a. 

A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it.    Where  lies  your  text  ?    .    Twelfth  Might,  i.  5. 

Very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  'That  that  is  is ' iv.  a. 

For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done  Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered  .    .    .    .   i  Henry  lY.  i.  x. 
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Said.  —  I  never  said  nor  thought  any  mcb  matter:  God  is  my  witness a  Henry  VI.  I  3. 

*T  b  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord 3  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 

And  your  misery  increase  with  your  age  !    I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to,  Away  1      Ccridanus,  v.  a. 

What  you  have  said  I  will  consider yiUms  dtsar^  i.  a. 

Marry,  well  said ;  very  well  said Ha$nUtfU.  1. 

By  and  by  is  easily  said iii.  a. 

And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said iii  3. 

Some  such  thing  I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts  Did  warrant  me  was  likely  Pericles^  v.  i. 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores Merry  Wives^  L  3. 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue ;  up  with  your  fights :  Give  fire ii.  3. 

With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail,  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about .    .  King  John^  iv.  3. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails.  And  yet  we  strike  not Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails,  Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind     .    .    .     Henry  y.  iii.  ProL 

As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  firtting  gust,  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves    3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide  thy  friend v.  1. 

Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft,  Rush  all  to  pieces Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail.  And  you  are  stayed  for Hamlet^  i.  3. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream Othelio^  ii.  3. 

Here  is  my  butt.  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail v.  3. 

And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kissed  your  sails.  To  make  your  vessel  nimble .  .  .  Cymbelinei  ii.  4. 
Sailed.  — And  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion  .    .    .       Twelfth  Nighi^  iii.  a. 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on,  How  swift  his  ship C>mir/mr,  L  3. 

Sailing.  —  An  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  |s  no  more  sailing  by  the  star  .    .    .    Much  Ade^  iii.  4. 

The  bark  thy  body  is,  Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  .  .  Romeo  and  ynliet,  iiL  5. 
Sailor.— Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats  Mer.  ofVenice^  L  3. 

They  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  a. 

Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast,  Ready,  with  ef  ery  nod,  to  tumble  down      Richard  III.  iiL  4. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit  .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iu  1. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munched Macbeth^  L  3. 

To  commix  With  winds  that  saQors  rail  at Cymbelittey  iv.  3. 

Saint.— And  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ?  —  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iL  4, 

To  be  talked  with  in  sincerity.  As  with  a  saint Meas.  for  Meas.  x.  ^ 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints;  'tis  wit  in  them.  But  in  the  less  foul  profanation    ....      ii.  3. 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint.  With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook ! ii.  3. 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint v.  1. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;  Be  secret-false Com.  of  Errors^  iiL  3. 

1  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ! iv.  4. 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  %. 

They  come  To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal-breathing  saint iL  7. 

Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint.  Much  more  a  shrew Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iiL  a. 

By  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Saint  Geoige,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  bade    .    .   King  yohn,  n,  i. 

Thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint i  Henry  IV.  i,  a. 

As  common  as  the  way  between  Saint  Alban's  and  London 3  Henry  IV,  ii.  3. 

His  loves  Are  braxen  images  of  canonized  saints a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeed Richard  III.  %.  u 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst L  s- 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil i.  3. 

She  must  die,  She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  1. 

Saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch i.  5. 

Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ?  —  Ay,  pilgrim,  lipa  that  they  must  use  in  prayer     .  L  5. 
O,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do ;  They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  deq>air    L  s< 

Saintsdonot  move,  though  grant  for  prayers' sake. '—Then  move  not L  5. 

Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st,  A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  I    .    .    .    .     iiL  a. 
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Saint.  —To-morrow  It  Saint  Valentine's  day,  All  in  the  morning  betime Hamltit  iv.  5. 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended,  Players  in  your  housewifery  ....      Othello^  ii.  i. 

Saintbd.  —  I  hold  yon  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted Meat,  for  Meat.  \.  4. 

Saint-likb.  —  You  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed  A  saint-like  sorrow    fVinUr's  TaU^  v.  i. 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government,  Obeying  in  conunanding  .  .  Htnry  VIII.  iL  4. 
Sakb. — And  wbh,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own As  You  Lik*  Ii^\\.  ^ 

For  fiishion  sake,  I  thank  you  too  for  your  society iii.  a. 

I  Ml  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake AW^s  WoU^xx.  %. 

I  woold  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal ii.  3. 

For  goodnes^  sake,  consider  what  you  do Htnry  VIII.  iiL  i. 

Salad.  — We  may  pick  a  thousand  ulads  ere  we  light  on  snch  another  herb     .    .   AU*s  PVei/,  iv.  5. 

She  was  the  8we«t-mar)oram  of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace iv.  5. 

My  salad  days,  When  I  was  green  in  judgement Ami.  and  C/eo.  \.  $. 

Salamander.  —  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  .    .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Salary.  — O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge Hamlet^  iii.  3' 

Salb.  —  Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye.  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  .    .  Levis  L.  Lost^  ii.  i. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs,  She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot      iv.  3. 

Is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods Cymbeline^  i.  4. 

SAL.BWORK.  —  I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  Of  nature's  salework  As  You  Like  //,  iii.  5. 
Sauqub.  — The  land  Salique  is.  in  Germany,  Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe     Henry  V.  i.  2. 

No  female  Should  b^  inheritrix  in  Salique  hmd La. 

Sallet.— Or  pick  a  sallet  another  while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cod  a  man's  stomach  a  Hen,  VI.  iv.  la 

I  think  this  word  *  sallet '  was  bom  to  do  me  good iv.  10. 

For  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill iv.  la 

And  now  tl^e  word  *  sallet '  roust  serve  me  to  feed  on iv.  to. 

One  said  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savotU7 HandeU  ii'  a. 

Salubs. — Thou  hast  talked  Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents i  Henry  IV.  iL  3. 

Sally.  —  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will  .  .  .  AW^s  IVell^  iv.  i. 
Salmons.  —  'T  is  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
Salt.  —Thou  dost,  and  think' st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze  Of  the  salt  deep   ....     Tempest^  L  a. 

The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt  Two  Gen.  o/Veronoy  iii.  i. 

The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat Merry  IVives,  i.  i. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ii.  3. 

Salt  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh Muck  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste.  To  season  love  1     .    .    .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3' 

The  sea 's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears  .    .  Timon  o/Athens^  iv.  3. 

Tears  seven  times  salt.  Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! Handety  iv.  5. 

This  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt.  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots   .    .  Kistg  Lear,  iv.  6. 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  a&ction Othello^  ii.  1. 

Salt-butter.  —  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  I Merry  Wivesy  ii.  a. 

SALT-nsH.  —  When  your  diver  Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Saltnbss.  —  Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time   ...   2  Henry  IV.  L  a. 

Salt-pbtre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  ftf  the  harmless  earth 1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Salutation.  —  The  early  village  cock  Hath  twice  done  saluution  to  the  mom  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Salutb.  — There  's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me Com,  0/ Errors,  iv.  3. 

Would  I  had  no  being,  If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot Henry  VIII.  n.  ^. 

Salvation.  —  It  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul   .    .    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation Mer.o/ Venice y'w.  i. 

For  a  quart  d'^u  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation Atl^s  Weily'w.  i. 

A  bout  some  act  That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't Hamlet,  m.  %. 

Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? v.  1. 

Salvb.  —  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  I'envoy  ? Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

You  may  salve  so,  Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss  Of  what  is  past     .  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Salvbd.  —  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise MuckAdo,\.i. 

Same.  —  That  every  like  is  not  the  same Julius  Ceesar,  iL  a. 

Samphire.  —  Halfway  down  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  I     .  King  Leary  iv.  6. 
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Samplb.  —  Most  praised,  most  loved,  A  sample  to  the  youngest CymUihUy  i.  x. 

Sampler.  —  Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Samson.  —  O  well-knit  Samson  !  strong-jointed  Samson  I Lov^s  L.  Lost,  L  a. 

Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength i-  a. 

For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliases  It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish i  Hettiy  VJ.  i.  2. 

Sanctities.  —  Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven  And  our  dull  workings  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 
Sanctity.  —  His  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread    .    ,    As  You  Likt  It^  iii.  4. 

Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity  ? Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

In  pure  white  robes,  Like  very  sanctity IVinitt's  Tale,  iii.  3- 

At  his  touch  —  Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand —  They  presently  amend     Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Sanctuarizb. — No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize Hamlet,  \v.  j. 

Sanctuary.  —  Shall  we  desire  to  rate  the  sanctuary.  And  pitch  our  evils  there?  Meas./or  Meas.  n.  a. 

While  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  bell  as  in  a  sanctuary Much  Ado,  il  i. 

Sand. —Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.  And  then  take  hands Tempesi,\.%. 

If  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Even  from  a  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands iv.  3. 

Docked  in  sand.  Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  1. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand iii.  2. 

Cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  Sands King^  yohn,  v.  5. 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry      ....   Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide     .    .      Henry  V,  iv.  i. 

The  splittii\g  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands a  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands  That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

One  sand  another  Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad «  •    •      v.  5. 

Now  our  sands  are  almost  run  ;  More  a  little,  and  then  dumb Pericles,  v.  a. 

Sandal.  —  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff,  And  his  sandal  shoon Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Sand-blind. — Who  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Sap.  —  Being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood.  With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
Sap-consuming.  — Be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow ....     Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

Sapling.  —  Mine  arm  Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up Richard  III.  xn.  ^ 

Sarcbnbt.  —  And  gi vest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths i  Henry  I V.  in.  i. 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 
Sat.  —  Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now,  Wearying  thy  hearer As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,  Smiling  at  grief Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

And  there  have  sat  The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation yulius  Ceesar,  i.  i. 

Satan.  —  Satan,  avoid  !    I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not Com.  of  Errors,  \y.  y. 

Talked  of  Satan  and  of  Limbo  and  of  Furies  and  I  know  not  what All's  IVell,  ^.  %. 

T  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Villanous  abominable  misleader  of  youth,  Falsuff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan  1  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 
Satchel.— The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7- 
Satiety.  —  And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

A  mere  satiety  of  commendations * Timon  of  Athens,  x.  x. 

To  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite,  loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years Othello,  ii.  i. 

Satire.  —  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram? Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical,  Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony      Mid  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

A  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity Timon  of  Athens,  r.  i. 

Satisfaction.  —The  satisfaction  I  would  require  is  likewise  your  own  benefit  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii,  i. 

Therefore  make  present  satisfaction.  Or  I  Ml  attach  you Com.  of  Errors,  hr.  1. 

Give  me  ample  satisfaction  For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities v.  i. 

A  giK>d  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I     ...      2  Henry  IV.  EpU. 

Partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind  .  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

O,  worthy  satisfaction !  would  it  were  otherwise Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

By  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  Mtisfaction /Cing  Lear,  i.  2. 

To  comply  with  heat  —  the  young  affects  In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction    .    .  Othello,  I  y 

Whydost  thou  ask?— But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought iii.  3. 
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Satispibd.  —  He  is  well  paid  that  it  well  satisfied Mitr,  0/  Venice^  it.  i. 

Satisfy.  —  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible   .    .    .     Mteu./or  Meeu.  iii.  x. 

1  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfied  man As  You  Like  li^  v.  2. 

To  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said,  Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching  T.  o/Shrew^  iv.  a. 
Saturn.  —  Being,  as  thou  sayest  thou  art,  bom  under  Saturn Muck  Ado^  i.  3. 

Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  I  what  says  the  almanac  to  that?     .    .  a  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

Though  Venus  govern  your  desires,  Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine     ....    Tittu  Andron.  \\.  "i. 

The  sweet  view  on  't  Might  well  have  wanned  old  Saturn Cymbeliite^  ii.  5. 

Satyr.  —  So  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  satyr Hamlet^  i>  a. 

Saucb.  —  I  Ml  make  them  pay ;  I  Ml  sauce  them Merry  Wives^  iv.  3. 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ?  —  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it  .    .    .    .    Muck  Ada,  iv.  i. 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar As  You  Like  It,  iil  3. 

As  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words     ....     iil  5. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  paUte  With  thy  most  operant  poison  I  Timcn  0/ Atkens,  iv.  3. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  hb  good  wit Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony     ....  Macbeth,  iil  4. 

My  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce  To  make  roe  hunger  more iv.  3. 

Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  doyless  sauce  his  appetite Ant.  isnd  Cleo.  \\.  \. 

Sauced.  —  Thou  say*8t  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings     ....      Com,  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

His  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion     ....       Trou  and  Creu,  i.  a. 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies Coriolanus,  I  9. 

And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick  And  he  her  dieter Cymbtline,  iv.  a. 

Saucers.  —  Incision  Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  mbprision  I  .  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Saucinbss.  — Your  sauciness  will  Jest  upon  my  love Com.  0/ Errors,  il  a. 

Which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness Alt's  lVe/t,iv.  $- 

You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauciness a  Henry  IV,  it  i. 

Saucy.— The  heaven's  glorious  sun  That  will  not  be  deep-eearched  with  saucy  looks  Love's  L,  Lost,  i.  t. 

From  the  rattling  tongue  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night     ....  A U' s  PVeU,  \v.  4. 

EMse  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods.  Incenses  them  to  send  destruction  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  3. 

Beldams  as  you  are.  Saucy  and  overbold Macbetk^  iii.  5. 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs OtkeUo,  i.  t. 

Savags.  —  Thou  did«t  not,  savage.  Know  thine  own  meaning Tempest,  i.  a. 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility   Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage Macbeth,  iv.  a. 

With  patience  more  Than  savages  could  suffer Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  4. 

Savacenkss.  —  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood.  Of  general  assault Hamlet,  \\.  i. 

An  admirable  musician  :  O!  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear Othello,  w.  t. 

Savagery.  —  This  is  the  bloodiest  shame.  The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke     Kiuf  John,  iv.  3. 

While  that  the  coulter  rusts  That  should  deracinate  such  savagery Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Saviour.  —  Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
Savory.  —  Here  's  flowers  for  you ;  Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  .  .  iVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4.' 
Savour.  —Those  be  rubies,  feiry  favours.  In  those  freckles  live  their  savours    Mid.  A'.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

The  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet, — Odours,  odours iii.  i. 

I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  ;  I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things       Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew,  Indue  2. 

A  savage  jealousy  That  sometime  savours  nobly Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

This  savours  not  much  of  distraction v.  1. 

A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril yVinier^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Rosemary  and  rue ;  these  keep  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long iv.  4. 

Our  master  Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile :  Filths  savour  but  themselves  .    .    .   King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Savouring.  —  Neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention Loves  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Savoury.  —  There  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury  ....  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Saw.  —  All  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow  And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

I  f  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement     .      As  You  Like  It,  i.  a. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  insunces  ....      ii.  7. 
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Saw.—Now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might,  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?  At  Yem  Like  /i!,  iii.  5. 

Csesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  *  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame* v.  3. 

Such  names  and  men  as  these  Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw  Tarn,  o/tke  SkrtWy  Indue,  a. 

We  Ml  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws Twelfth  Nighty  iiL  4. 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ,  His  study  is  hb  tilt-yard 2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

The  dismallest  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw Tit$ts  A  ndroM.  L  i. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  siuce  first  the  world  begtm    .    .    .   Romeo  and  yuiiet^  L  3. 

I  Ml  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records,  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past     HamUt^  t.  5. 

Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus iiL  3. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw King  Lear^  ii.  3. 

I  saw  *t  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me Oihelio^  iiL  3. 

Sawpit. — Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once Merry  Wives^vt,  \, 

Sav.  —  Do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all iL  2. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  feiults Metu./or  Meas,\.  x, 

1  Ml  say  as  they  say,  and  pcrsever  so Com:  0/ Errors^  ii.  a. 

Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know iii.  i. 

1  think  him  better  than  I  say,  And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse iv.  ». 

Is  too  like  an  image  and  says  nothing Muck  Ado^n.  i. 

So  you  walk  softly  and  look  sweetly  and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk ii.  x. 

They  say  so  roost  that  most  his  humours  know Lovers  L.  Losty  iL  i. 

Well,  set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  iv.  3. 

What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say,  *  Hath  a  dog  money? '      .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  L  3. 

That  he  hath  been  lunatic ;  And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams  Tarn,  o/tke  SkreWy  Indue  i. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled  ?  —  I  like  it  well iv.  3. 

That 's  as  much  to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain Twelfth  Nighty  L  5. 

I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that  question 's  out  of  my  part L  5. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more  Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  Rich.  II.  ii.  i. 

Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?    I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow  cowardly  hind      i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

We  see  it,  and  will  say  it  —  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth  ....     Richard  III.  iiL  7. 

I  say  no  more.  Nor  wish  no  less;  and  so,  1  take  my  leave Titus  Andron.  L  i. 

And  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him v.  i. 

What  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear yuliut  Cmsar^  i.  3. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time.  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbethj  i  3. 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '  Amen,'  When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  !'    .    .    .    .      ii.  3. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me iii.  4. 

I  will  say  so.     By  and  by  is  easily  said Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

To  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little ICing  LeoTf  L  4. 

So  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing L  4. 

To  say 'ay*  and  *  no  Mo  every  tKing  that  I  said  I iv.  6. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes v.  3. 

Speak  you  on  ;  You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say v.  3. 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  We  ought  to  say v.  3. 

Saybst. —Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too x  Henry  IV.  \.  x. 

Saving.  —  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? Meas.  for  Meas.  \u  t. 

Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying  ? Love's  L.  Lost,  xv,  u 

Therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing Mer.  of  Venice^  L  i. 

According  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings ii.  a. 

Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold ii.  7. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy.  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny ii.  9. 

He  did  intreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay,  To  come  with  him  along iii.  3. 

I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  bom Tivelfth  NighL,  L  5. 

*T  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me IVinier's  Tale^  iii.  a. 

We  see  it,  and  will  say  it.  —  In  sa3ring  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth  ....     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well  With  my  well  saying Henry  VIII.  iiL  3. 

That  he  raves  in  saying  nothing Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

The  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use Timonof  Athtns^v,  x. 

Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings Julius  Casar,  iiL  3. 
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Saving.  —  As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed Hamltt^  i.  3. 

Scab.  — My  elbow  itched;  I  thought  there  would  a  scab  follow Much  Adct'm.  i* 

I  would  make  thee  the  loathaomest  scab  in  Greece Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Scald.  —  She  is  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you  are  .  .  Timon  0/  Athtns^  i'u  a. 
Scalded. —  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion,  And  spleen  of  speed  ....  King  Jokn^  v.  7. 
ScALB.~You  weigh  equally;  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale Meas./or  Meas.xs.  i. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales.  Will  even  weigh Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

If  the  scale  do  turn  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair Mer,  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale,  Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam All's  Well^Xx.z. 

In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothmg  but  himself,  .\nd  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light  Rich.  II.  iii.  4. 

The  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois 2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

In  that  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weighed  Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  a. 

An  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole HamleU  \.  a. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam iv.  5. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality  .  Othello^  i.  3. 
Scaling.— But  you  have  found,  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past  ....  Coriolanns^  ii.  3. 
ScAMBLiNC,  out>facing,  fashion-monging  boys Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  ^rther  question Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Scan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time Othello^  iii.  3. 

Scandal.  —  In  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept Much  Ado,  \.\. 

My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk.  That  uo  particular  scandal  once  can  touch  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex :  We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iL  1. 

Would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life.  How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death !    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit,  But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire     .  3  Henry  yi.  ii*  t. 

Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear,  took  pity  From  most  true  wretchedness  ....  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Scandalized.  —  I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized /W  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

We  in  the  world's  wide  mouth  Live  scandalized  and  foully  spoken  of  .  .  •  .  .  t  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 
Scandalous.  —  Shall  we  thus  permit  A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall?  Meas.for  Meeu.  v.  1. 

And  will  ignoble  make  you.  Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Scanned. — Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned Macbeih,  \u.  4. 

Scant.  —  Allay  thy  ecstasy ;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess     .    .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words.  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  ....      v.  i. 

Scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss,  Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears   Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

She  shall  scant  show  well  that  now  shows  best Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes ii.  4. 

That  you  think  I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant Othello,  I.  3. 

Or  say  they  strike  us.  Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite iv.  3. 

My  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night:  Scant  not  my  cups Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  a. 

Scanted.  —  What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  liair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  a. 

If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\,  \. 

You  have  obedience  scanted.  And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted  .  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
ScANTBR.  —  From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence  ....  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Scanting.  —  Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Scantling. — Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  Tr.  b*  Cr.  i.  3. 
ScANTLY.  —  Spoke  scantly  of  me:  when  perforce  he  could  not  But  pay  me  terms  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4* 
Scar.  —  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery  of  honour Al^s  Well,  iv.  5. 

Show  roe  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  a. 

The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he  Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 
Scarce.  —  A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish Com.  0/ Errors.,  iii.  1. 

Scarce  any  joy  Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow  But  killed  itself  much  sooner     tVinter*s  Tale,  v.  3. 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vsun Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  III.  \.  \. 

Which  short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce     ....      Troi  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed,  llie  lesser  is  scarce  felt King  Lear,  iiL  4. 
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ScAKCs.  —  The  odds  Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  yoa  are  gods CymhtUiWi  r.  a. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you;  Cere^  blessing  so  is  on  you T^m/est,  W,  1. 

Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth! Trm.  ami  Crtu.  i.  3. 

When  he  was  poor,  Imprisoned,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends Timtm  o/AtkenSt  iL  a. 

ScARBCROw.  — We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law Mgtu. /or  Meas.  u.  i. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.     I  'II  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them  i  Henry  J  V.  iv.  9. 

llie  terror  of  the  French,  The  scarecrow  that  affrights  our  children  so  ....  i  Henry  VI.  t  4. 
ScARBD.  — The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of  him Merry  Wives^  iv.  a. 

Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits King  Lear^  iv.  i. 

Scarf.  —  My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubbed  down,  Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth      .  Tempest^  iv.  i. 

The  beauteous  scarf  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty Mer,  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 

How  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf ! As  You  Like  Jt,  v.  3. 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery Tom.  o/tke  SArew^  iv.  3. 

You  are  undone,  captain,  all  but  your  scarf ;  that  has  a  knot  on  *t  yet Al/*s  Weil^  iv.  3. 

Come,  seeling  night.  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  (ntiful  day Macbeth,  iiL  3. 

ScARFBD.  —The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  ber  native  bay.  Hugged  and  embraced     Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  6. 

My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me,  in  the  dark  Groped  1  to  find  out  them Handet^  v.  3. 

Scarlbt.  —  They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet i  Henry  IV.W.  ^ 

Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  yodr  cheeks.  They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straight  Romeo  attd  JnlUtt  ii.  5. 

ScATH.— To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom KingJokn^W,  \, 

Scathb.  —  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe.  So  long  as  I  am  loyal ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii  4. 

A  Christian-like  conclusion.  To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scathe  to  us  .  .  .  Richard  HI.  i.  3. 
Scbnb.  —That 's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb-show .    .    Mnck  ^i^,  iL  3. 

Last  scene  of  alU  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history As  Vou  Like  It,  \\.  j. 

What  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I  Lov^sL,  Lost,  iv.  3. 

I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  growing  As  you  had  slept  between  .    .  IV inter's  Tale,  iv.  i. 

Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious  thing Rickard  II.  v. -^ 

A  kingdom  for  a  sUge,  princes  to  act,  And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene!  Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Our  swift  scene  flies  In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  Than  that  of  thought iiL  Prol. 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow,  We  now  present Henry  VIII.  PnJ. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene  They  laugh  at Corioianusy  v.  3. 

My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  I Jnlius  Ctrsar,  iii.  i. 

Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited Hamlet,  ii.  3. 

An  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning     .      ii.  3. 

Have  by  the  very  cunnbg  of  the  scene  Been  struck  so  to  the  soul iL  3. 

Play  one  scene  Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look  Like  perfect  honour  .    A  nt.  and  CUo.  i.  3. 

Scent.  —  But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air  ;  Brief  let  me  be Hamlet,  L  5. 

Scbptrb. —  His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power Mer.  0/ Venice,  i^.  i. 

*T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball.  The  sword,  the  mace Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown.  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe     Machetk,  iii.  i. 

ScHBDULBs.  —  I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty I'wei/tk  I^igkt,  L  5. 

Scholar.  —  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was Merry  IVives,  iv.  1. 

He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier  .    .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  iiL  3. 

I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her  I Muck  Ado,  u.i. 

Neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation,  nor  the  musician's  .    As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools;  I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours    .    .    Tam.  o/tkt  Skrew,  iiL  1. 

Thou  'rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drink Twet/tk  Nigkt,  iL  3. 

An  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  man  and  a  great  scholar  iv.  a. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made Henry  V.  L  i. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken    .    .    Henry  VIII.  iv.  3. 

O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  I    The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's .    .    .  Hamlet,  iiL  1. 

You  may  relish  him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar Othello,  ii  i. 

Scholarly.  —  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly  and  wisely  ....  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 
School.—  She  is  keen  and  shrewd !    She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  3. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched.  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school    .    .  Levis  L.  Lost,  v.  3. 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school  Above  a  twelvemonth      .     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iiL  4. 
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School. —Creeping  like  snail  Unwillingly  to  school A s  You  Like  lit  \\.  j. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools Tam.  o/tht  Skrrw^  iii.  1. 

As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school iii.  3. 

When  the  schools,  Embo welled  of  their  doctrine AU^s  WtlL,\.  i. 

Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 

Like  a  school  broke  up.  Each  hurries  toward  his  home %Hemyiy.w.2. 

I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of  mine it.  3. 

He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school Jitlius  Casar,  i.  a. 

Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together v.  5. 

We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter  Kifig  Lear,  ii.  4. 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift Othello,  iii.  3. 

Schoolboy.  —To  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C  .    .    .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iL  i. 

The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned.  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue  Lov/sL.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face .    .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  centre  b  not  big  enough  to  bear  A  schoolboy's  top IVinier's  Tale,  iL  i. 

Schoolboys' tears  take  up  The  glasses  of  my  sight! Coriolatms, 'n\.  2, 

Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  overawe 1  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

A  peevish  schoolboy, worthless  of  such  honour yn/ins  Casar,  v.  i. 

School-da  vs.— Is  it  all  forgot  ?  All  school-days'  friendship,  diildhood  innocence?  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  Mer.  o/Ven.  i.  i. 

Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Schooled. —Yet  he's  gentle,  never  sdioded,  and  yet  learned As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  \. 

Well,  1  am  schooled ;  good  manners  be  your  speed  I x  Henry  IV.  m.  u 

Schooling.  —  I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you Mid,  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

School-m  AIDS.— As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection  Meas./orMeas.  i.  4. 
Schoolmaster. —  The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical Lovers  L.  Lost,  \,%. 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house,  Fit  to  instruct  her  youth  .    .      Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

He  took  some  care  To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her L  i. 

You  will  be  schoolmaster  And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid i.  i. 

A  schoolmaster  Well  seen  in  music i.  a. 

Sciatica.  —  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciatica  ? Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  a. 

SciKNCB.  —  I  am  put  to  know  that  your  own  science  Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice  .    .    .  i.  i. 

Instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences,  Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant  .    Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Do  not  learn  for  want  of  time  The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country  .  .  .  Henry  V.  v.  a. 
SaoN.  —  We  marry  A  gentler  sdon  to  the  wildest  stock IVinier's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  sdon Othello,  i.  3. 

Scissors.  —And  the  while  His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  fool  .    .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

ScoppBR.— Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer As  You  Like  It,\\\.  $. 

Scold.  —  I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  fight Merry  tVives,  ii.  1. 

I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Scolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him i.  a. ' 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  wmds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks  .  .  yulius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 
Sconce.  —  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours  That  stands  on  tricks  .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  2. 

Fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks.  Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce ii.  a. 

I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too ii.  a. 

Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? Coriolanus,  iii.  a. 

I  'II  sconce  me  even  here.     Pray  you,  be  round  with  him Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  ? v.  1. 

ScoPB.—  Your  scope  is  as  mine  own,  So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws   ....  Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  t. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast,  So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  Turns  to  restraint     i.  3. 

A  restraint,  Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had.  To  a  determined  scope iii.  t. 

Give  me  the  scope  of  justice :  My  patience  here  is  touched v.  1. 

The  fated  sky  Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull All  * s  Well, '\.  \. 

As  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope  And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue  .    .    .    King  John,  v.  a. 

1  '11  give  thee  scope  to  beat,  Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me    .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
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ScoPB. — Carbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope  When  you  come  'cross  his  humour  i  Henry  IV.  iiL  l 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope 2  Henry  IV.ly.  4. 

And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech,  T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal    .    .     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Cut  my  lace  in  sunder,  that  my  pent  heart  May  have  some  scope  to  beat     .    .      Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice  Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice    Rom.  andJuL  i.  a. 

With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills  The  scope  of  justice    .    .    .    Timon  0/ Athens^  v.  4. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope Julhu  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion,  lliis  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  sute      HamleU  i>  i* 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  dilated  articles  allow i.  2. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  !    An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope !    .    .    .     iii.  a. 

But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it King  Lear^  \.  4. 

Scorch.  —The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass!  Merry  Wives^  »•  3* 
Score.  —  She  i*ill  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate Com.  0/ Errors^x.  z. 

Score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom Tarn.  0/ fAe  SAretv,  Indue  a. 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score Ali^s  IVeU^  iv.  3. 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away  From  the  great  compt v.  3. 

He 's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score 2  Henry  IV.'\\.  \. 

Howascoreof  ewes  now?    Thereafter  as  they  be iii.  a. 

There  shall  be  no  money  ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally iv.  7. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score :  And  so,  God  be  with  him  I    .    .    .    .    Macbeth^  v.  8* 

And  thou  shaJt  have  more  Than  two  tens  to  a  score King  Lear^  i.  4. 

But  I  shall,  in  a  more  coniinuate  time.  Strike  off  this  score  of  absence Othello^  iii.  4. 

Scorn.  —  Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  i. 

A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her iii.  i. 

Scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more iii.  i. 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case,  If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently  Com.  o/Errors^  iv.  i. 

To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me iv.  4. 

Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love Mnch  Ado^xx.  \. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on     ......     iii.  1. 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ?    Contempt,  farewell ! iii.  i. 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Dart  thy  skill  at  me ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  roe  with  a  flout v.  a. 

When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  3. 

Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn  ?    Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears  .     iii.  3. 

How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you,  Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ?  iii.  a. 

I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me iii.  3. 

Do  not  run ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  a. 

The  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain As  Vou  Like  It^  iii.  4. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I    Tivel/th  Nighty  iiL  1. 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns i  Henry  IV.  m.%» 

Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh' st  us  here  to  scorn i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

*   Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing Richard  III.  L  a. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun  Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes  Troi,  and  Crest,  i.  3. 

He  hath  resisted  law.  And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial .....    Coriolanus^  iii.  x. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom  Shall  harm  Macbeth     .  Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn v.  5, 

Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn.  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  bom    .    .      v.  7. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time.  The  oppressor's  wrong ....    Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at  ....  Othello^  iv.  a. 
Scorned.  —  Mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  baigains  .     Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  x. 

Scorned  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stolen AU^s  WeU,y.  %. 

For  one  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend yulins  C«esar^\\.  i. 

Scorpion.  —  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest,  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind  I Macbetk,  iii.  3. 

Scot.  —  He  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ;  No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul     .    .  x  Henry  IV.  L  3. 
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Scot.  —  That  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Scotch.  —  Wooinft  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure  .  .  .  Muck  A<ic^\\,  \. 
Scotched.  —  He  scotched  him  and  notched  hiro  like  a  carbonado Corioianus,  iv.  5. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it Macbeth^  iii.  3. 

Scotland.  —  If  that  you  will  France  win,  Then  with  Scotland  first  begin      ....  Henry  V,  i.  a. 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Scoundrels. —They  are  scoundrels  and  substraaors  that  say  so Ttuel/tk  Nighty  i.  i. 

Scour.  —  *  Item  :  She  can  wash  and  scour.*    A  special  virtue  ....     Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iii,  1. 

I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds  .    .    .     Merry  Wives^  i.  4. 

Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them  ;  never  Saw  1  men  scour  so  on  their  way  .   1Vintet*s  TeUe^  it  t. 

Scoured.  —  To  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion z  Henry  JV.'x.^ 

Scourge.  —  The  offender's  scourge  is  weighed.  But  never  the  oflfcnce HamUiy'vt.i, 

Scourged  with  rods.  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires 1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects King  Lear^  i.  a. 

Scouring.  —  And  fearful  scouring  Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust Timumof  Athens^  \.%. 

Scraps.  —  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stden  the  scraps  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  1. 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  3. 
Scratch.  —  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  roust  scratch  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 
Scratched.  —  So  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face    Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

Prisdan !  a  little  scratched,  't  will  serve Love's  L.  Losi^  v.  i. 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched All's  tVell^  v.  a. 

1  '11  have  ihy  beauty  scratched  with  briers,  and  made  More  homely  than  thy  sute  Wi$tUr's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Screech-owls.  —  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl a  Henry  VI.  L  4. 

Screw.  —  I  partly  know  the  instrument  That  screws  me  from  my  tme  place  .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  v.  i. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  And  we  'U  not  fail Macbeth^  i.  7. 

ScRiMBRS.— The  scrimers  of  their  nation,  He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye  Hamlet^  iv.  7. 
Scrip.  —Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip      ....     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  a. 

Not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage As  You  Like  lU'xW.i, 

Scripture.  — The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose Mer.  0/  Venice,  L  3. 

How  dost  thou  understand  the  Scripture? HamUtyV.x. 

Scripture  says,  *  Adam  digged*:  could  he  dig  without  arms? v.  i. 

Scroll.  —  Here 's  the  scroll,  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune    .    .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth  ? z  Henry  I V.  \,  t, 

SCRUPI.E.  —  Nature  never  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence  ....  Meas.for  Meas.  I  i. 

Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do  With  any  scruple i.  i. 

I  know  them,  yea.  And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple Muck  Adcy  v.  1. 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part  Of  one  poor  scruple Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple AlVs  Welly  \\.i. 

If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy  .    .  Twelftk  Nigkt,  ii.  5. 

No  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle iii.  4* 

Intermixed  With  scruples  and  do  set  the  word  itself  Against  the  word     ....  Rickard  II.  r.  j. 

The  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself     .    .    .    .  a  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us:  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand Macbetky  ii.  3. 

This  noble  passion.  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  bbck  scruples      ...     iv.  3. 

Whether  it  be  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scrufde HamUty  iv.  4. 

Scurrility.  —  So  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility Love's  L.  Losty  iv.  a. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection v.  1. 

Scurvy.  —  Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler,  As  he 's  reported  ....      Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

He  prated,  And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms Otkello/\.  2. 

Scurty-valiant.— Thou  scurvy-valiant  ass  1  thou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans  Trot,  and  Creu.  ii.  i. 
Scylla.— Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother  Mtr.  of  Venicey  iii.  5. 
Sea.  —  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  baurren  ground  .    .     Tem^sl,  i.  i. 

The  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek.  Dashes  the  fire  out     .    . i.  a. 

Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would  Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth i.  a. 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow i.  a. 

Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o*  the  tea i.  a. 
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Sba.  —  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fide  But  doth  snfler  a  M»«haiige Ttm^si^  L  a. 

As  rich  in  having  such  a  jtwel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  7>n#  Gm.  ^  K/tmmi,  ii.  4. 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears iii.  t. 

Even  from  a  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands iv.  3. 

Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas C»m.  •/ Err&rt^  ii.  1. 

Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea  ?  Buried  some  dear  friend  ?  * v.  i. 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore.  To  one  thing  constant  never Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

The  wide  sea  Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  dean  again iv.  1. 

The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face Line's  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

By  rushy  brook.  Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea Mid.  N.  Dreum^  il  i. 

As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  Contagious  fogs il  1. 

The  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres  ...  it.  i. 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea.  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  .  .  Mer.  of  Vtnkt^  i.  i. 
Would  blow  me  10  an  ague,  when  I  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do  .    .    .  i.  1. 

Thou  know*st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea It. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  To  a  most  dangerous  sea iii.  3. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea.  Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  "i  As  Yen  Like  ft,iL% 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  pufifed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar?  Tarn,  e/tke  SArew^  I  a. 
Great  seas  have  dried  When  mirades  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied  ....    AU's  IVell,  il  1. 

Notwithsunding  thy  capadty,  Receiveth  as  the  sea Twelfth  Nigkt,  i.  1. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.    I  would  have  men  oi  such  oonsuncy  put  to  sea il  4. 

As  hungry  as  the  sea.  And  can  digest  as  much ii  4. 

You  may  as  well  Forbid  the  sea  lor  to  obey  the  moon fi^it$Ur's  Tede^  L  a. 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  o*  the  sea iv.  4. 

I  am  put  to  sea  With  her  whom  here  I  cannot  bold  on  shore iv.  4. 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores  Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay  ...    .    Kistg  Jchm^  u  t. 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf,  Lions  more  confident iL  1. 

Full  of  ire.  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire Richard  II,  x.  i. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world.  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  ...    .      ii.  1. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea il  1. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  firom  an  anointed  king  ...  iii  a. 
Being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon    .    .    .   t  Henry  iy,'\.%. 

Clipped  in  with  the  sea  That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales ill  i. 

Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas a  Hemy  IV.  L  x. 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea  With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasures  .    .  Henry  V.  I  a. 

It  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea iiL  7. 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  sea v.  Prol. 

The  pretty^vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me 3  Henry  VI.  iii  a. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea iv.  i. 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  3  Henry  VI,  ii.  5. 
Let  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable  .  It.  i. 
I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness.  Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea  Richard  III,  iii.  7. 
Richmond  is  on  the  seas.  —  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him  I    ......    .     iv.  4. 

Thus  hulling  in  The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience Henry  VIII,  iL  4. 

In  a  sea  of  glory.  But  far  beyond  my  depth iii.  a. 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest iv.  1. 

The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce  And  did  him  service .    .    .      TroL  and  Cress,  ii  a. 

His  pupil  age  Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea CoriolannSyXx.  t. 

When  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike  Showed  mastership  in  floating iv.  t. 

What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? Tiius  Anch^m,  m.  t. 

For  now  I  suod  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea iii.  1. 

If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad.  Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face    iii.  1. 

Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea :  Yet  there  *s  as  little  justice  as  at  land iv.  3. 

The  fish  lives  in  the  sea,  and  *t  is  much  pride  For  fair  without  the  &ir  within  to  hide  R^m.  6*  ynl.  i.  3. 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea,  My  love  as  deep iL  a. 

The  sun  *s  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea  ...  .  Tim^n  0/ Athens^  W.  a. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  bto  salt  tears iv.  3. 
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Sba.  — The  rouhitndinous  teas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red MtuhetM,  ii.  a. 

Fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear,  Bat  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  tea  Each  way  and  move  .    iv.  t. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ;  And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves  JmHus  Catar,  iv.  3. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  And  by  <^>po6ing  end  them HamUt^  iil  i. 

Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend  Which  is  the  mightier iv.  1. 

He  w-as  met  even  now  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea King  Ltar^  iv.  4. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea iv.  6. 

Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  01ympu»>high Otkelhi'vL  i. 

Here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea»mark  of  my  utmost  sail v.  a. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath,  And  sinks  most  lamentably     ...     Ant,  and  CUo.  Ui.  la 

If  you  are  sick  at  sea,  Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land Cymitlint,  iii.  4. 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea.  —  Why,  as  men  do  a-land PericieSy  ii.  1. 

Sba-coal.  —  At  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire Merry  H^ivest  i>  4< 

Sbai~— Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain Mtas.  far  Meat.  Vf.  x. 

O,  let  me  kiss  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  I Mid.  N.  Drtam^  iii.  2. 

I  Ml  seal  to  soch  a  bond  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew    ....  Mer.  0/  Vtnice^  i.  3. 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth AWs  WeU^x,^, 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss,  As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love     .    .    King  Jokn^  ii.  i. 

1  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since    ....     a  Henry  VL  iv.  a. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  .    .  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquitunce  seal iv.  j. 

Sbalsd.  —  Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain Meas/or  Meat.  iv.  i. 

Away  I  for  every  thing  is  sealed  and  done  Tluit  else  leans  on  the  affair HamUty  iv.  3. 

I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written.  And  sealed  between  us Ant.  and  CieoA\.(>, 

Seam.  —  Bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Sba-maid.  —  Surs  shot  madly  from  their  spheres.  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  m^c  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  ii.  i. 

Sbambn.—  But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck King  yohtty  iii.  i. 

Sbamy.—  Some  such  squire  he  was  That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without    .    .     Othetioy  iv.  a. 

Sba-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell :  Ding-dong Tempest^  i.  2. 

Sbar.—  My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bonds  of  death  I Cymbelinty  I  i. 

Sbarch.—  And  the  sea  mocks  Our  frustrate  search  on  land Tempest^  iii.  3. 

The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search Merry  Wivesy  iii.  a. 

When  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search Mer,  of  Venice^  i.  1. 

It  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search  and  altogether  against  my  will As  Yen  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Do  this  suddenly,  And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail ii.  a. 

Sbarchbd.—  Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk Jkter.  0/  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Sbarch  INC.—  When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid.  Behind  the  globe      .    .    .  Richard  J  J.  iii.  a. 

That's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  audit  perfumes  the  blood %  Henry  IV.  \\.  \, 

Seasick.  —  Why  look  you  pale  ?     Seasick,  I  think Lov/s  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Seaside.—  Let  's  to  the  seaside,  ho !  As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in  .  .  .  Othello^  ii.  i. 
Season.—  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower.  Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas,/or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

These  jests  are  out  of  season ;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this    .      Com.  0/  Error Sy  i.  a> 

Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season  ? ii.  2. 

Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than  he  's  worth  to  season iv.  a. 

It  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest Much  Adoy  i.  3. 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows Lov/s  L.  Lost,  \,  1. 

Thorough  this  distemperature  we  see  The  seasons  alter Mid  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season :  So  I,  being  yoong,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason     ii.  a. 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasons  justice     Mer.  0/  Venicty  iv.  i. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection !  .    .    .    .      v.  i. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,  The  seasons*  diflierence As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

Get  from  her  tears.  —  'T is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in     .    .     AWs  Well^  i.  1. 

I  am  not  a  day  of  season,  For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail  In  me  at  once    ....      v.  3. 

As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp  Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world  i  Hen.  IV.  iv.  i. 

The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

So  caret  and  joys  abound,  at  teatont  fleet a  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
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Sbason.  —  SoiTOw  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning  .  Richard  III,  L  4. 

In  brieff— for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, —  Prepare  thy  battle  eariy  in  the  morning    ....      t.  3. 

Liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste,  To  season  love,  that  o£  it  doth  not  taste  1  Rom.&'JtU.  ii.  3. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o*  the  season iv.  2. 

Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated    ....      Hamlti^  i.  i. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear  ...............  i.  a. 

Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  I ........1.3. 

As  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge ii.  i. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  hiro  his  enemy iii.  x. 

Hear  me,  good  friends,  —  But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season    .    .    .    ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  t.  i. 

Blest  be  those.  How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills.  Which  seasons  comfort  Cymbelmt^  1 6w 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended  With  aptness  of  the  season iL  3. 

And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow  From  youth  of  such  a  season .     iii.  4. 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy  Does  yet  depend iv.  3. 

Sbasonbd.— But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  Obscures  the  show  of  evil  JMer.  0/  Ven,  iii.  a. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  I      ...      v.  1. 

This  suit  of  yours,  So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me Richard  III,  vL  7. 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage     Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

Sbat. — Vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat.  As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds  i  Hen,  I V.  iv.  i. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  reconunends  itself  .    .     Macbeth,  i.  6. 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe Hamlet ^  i.  5. 

But  this  gallant  Had  witchcraft  in  *t ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat iv.  7. 

Sbatbd.  —  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights 3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs.  Against  the  use  of  nature Macbeth^  I  3. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ;  Hyperion*s  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  Hamlet^  iiL  4. 
Sbcond.  —  Highly  beloved,  Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city    .    .    .     Com.  of  Errors^  v.  i. 

'T  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief  Against  yourself Much  Adc^  ▼.  t. 

Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste     .      As  You  Lih*  It^  ii.  7. 

Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course.  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....  Hamlet^  i.  3. 
The  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  .    .    .     iii.  x 

And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second  Stood  heir  to  the  first Othello,  L  i. 

You  some  permit  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse Cymbelitu,  v.  i. 

Sbcondarv.  —  I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied.  To  be  a  secondary  at  control  .    King^  John,  v.  a. 

Sbcrbcv.— This  secrecy  of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee Merry  IVives,  \\\.  z. 

We  are  lucky,  boy ;  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing  but  secrecy fVinter's  Tale,  iii  3. 

A  woman:  and  for  secrecy.  No  lady  closer i  Henry  I V.  ii.  ^^ 

Seal  up  your  lips  and  give  no  words  but  mum  :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  2  Henry  VI.  i.  t. 

This  to  me  In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did Hamlet,  i.  a. 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read A  $U.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

Sbcrbt.  —  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable      Two  Gen.  ^  Verona,  ii.  5. 

An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets iii.  i. 

^  is  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips Meas./or  Meas.  iiL  a. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;  Be  secret-false Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumb  man MuchAdo,i.x. 

No  words !  Of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you Lov^s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

A  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me As  You  Like  It,  L  i. 

This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require  A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it    ...    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air  With  secrets Titus  Andron.iv.  2. 

Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets  That  appertain  to  you  ? yulius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

Can  I  bear  that  with  patience.  And  not  my  hu^nd's  secrets  ? ii.  x. 

By  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake  The  secrets  of  my  heart ii.  i. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  I    What  is 't  you  do  ? Macbeth,  iv.  i. 
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Sbcsbt.  —  I  am  forbid  To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Indeed  this  counsellor  Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave iii.  4. 

I  'U  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip  Thy  heart  to  find  it Cymbtiitu^  iii.  5. 

Sect. — He  hath  but  as  offended  in  %  dream  !  All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  else  ....    IVinUt's  TaU^  v.  i. 

So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they  are  sick 2  Henry  ly.W.  ^. 

Whereof  I  take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion Othello^  i.  3. 

Sbctarv.  —  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical  ? Kin^Leary'u  2, 

Sbcurb.  —  Still  secure  And  confident  from  foreign  purposes King^  Johft^  iL  x. 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps !  ....  Tihts  Andron.  \.  i. 
Sbcuritv.  —  But  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accurst Meas.  for  Mf as.  m.  2. 

Fair  leave  and  large  security Trai.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love  Security,  I  Ml  pawn  my  victories  .   Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

Security  gives  way  to  conspiracy Julius  Cessar^  ii.  3. 

You  all  know,  security  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy Macbethy  iii.  5. 

Skixjb.  — Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  7. 

Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl!  now  will  he  creep  into  sedges Muck  Ado^xx.  i, 

Adouis  painted  by  a  running  brook.  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid       Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  a. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind Indue  a. 

Seduce.  —  O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce! HamUt,  i.  5. 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension     ....      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced  ? Julius  Casar^  i.  2. 

See.  —You  may  say  wliat  sights  you  see  ;  I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  2. 

I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still  I  see  her  beautiful ii.  1. 

I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles  and  I  see  no  such  matter Much  Ado^'x.  i. 

Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ? i.  i. 

A  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  a. 

Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  ;  See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see iv.  i. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

An  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

But  I  do  see  't  and  feel 't,  As  you  feel  doing  thus IVinier's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Or  could  you  think  ?    Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see.  That  you  do  see  ?  King  John,  iv.  3. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see,  My  fair  rose  wither Richard  II.  v.  i. 

Yet  who's  so  blind,  but  says  he  sees  it  not?    Bad  is  the  world Richard  III.  w.  t. 

If  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.     Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ?  .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

Hear  all,  all  see.  And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2. 

Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book  :  but,  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ?       .     .  i.  a. 

You  know  you  cannot  see  yourself  So  well  as  by  reflection Julius  Ceesary  x.  2. 

I  do  not  like  your  faults.  —  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults iv.  3. 

O,  woe  is  me.  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see! HamUtyX\\.  \. 

Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see  *t v.  i. 

You  see  how  this  world  goes,  —  I  see  it  feelingly King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

This  honest  creature  doubtless  Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds    .    Othello^  iiL  3. 

I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here.  Nor  what  ensues Cytnbeline,  iii.  2. 

Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat  For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at  Peticles,  ii.  2. 
Seed.  —  And  choice  breeds  A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds AWs  Welly  i.  3. 

Which  in  their  seeds  And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured 2  Henry  IV,x\\.  \. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbeth^  i.  3. 

*T  is  an  unweeded  garden.  That  grows  to  seed Hamlety  i.  2. 

Sebdnbss.  —  From  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings  To  teeming  foison  .  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  x,  4. 
Seeing.  —  It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye LoveU  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense.  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  Mid.  N.  Dreanty  iii.  a. 

The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say Winter's  TaUy  v.  2. 

How  was  it  ?  —  Well  worth  the  seeing Henry  V'lll.  iv.  i. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end.  Will  come  when  it  will  come Julius  Ctesary  ii.  2. 

Seek.  —  I  *U  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded Tempesty  iii.  3. 

You  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  Mer.  of  Venicty  L  i. 
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Sbkk.  —  We  hare  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him Mer.  of  Venice,  iiU  t. 

Were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy,  I  should  not  seek  an  absent  armament  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  i. 

Where*oe'er  he  is ;  Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  living iii.  i. 

You  would  have  me  seek  into  myself  For  that  which  is  not  in  roe ynlius  Ctesar,  L  a. 

Skbkisg. -- Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile Loot's  L.  Lott,\.  x. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you Kin^  Johit^  iv.  j. 

It  shall  make  honour  for  you.  —  So  I  lose  none  In  seeking  to  augment  it  ....  Afnchetk^  it.  i. 
Sbbm.  —  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ?— Wise.— What  instance  of  the  contrary  ?  Two  Gen,  0/  Ver.  iL  4. 

Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so  craftily ;  and  that 's  not  good      .    .    .      Meas./or  Meets,  ii.  4. 

Your  virtue  hath  a  license  in  *t.  Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is ii.  4. 

That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be iii.  a. 

But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem,  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise  Much  Adc,  i.  t. 

Her  wit  Values  itself  so  highly  that  to  her  All  matter  else  seems  weak iiL  i. 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  [>oor     .    .    .  Love''s  L.  Lost^t,  x. 

Methinks  1  see  these  things  with  parted  eye,  When  every  thing  seems  double  MitL  X.  Dream,  iv.  1, 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast  To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  j. 

Rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you.  For  my  respecu  are  better  than  they  seem  AU*s  IVeU,  ii.  5. 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear,  Howe* er  repented  after iii.  7. 

It  is  no  more,  But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won.  Desires  this  ring iii.  7. 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit v.  i. 

We  have  been  Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived  In  that  which  seems  so   .    .    H^inUr's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself iv.  4. 

His  present  want  Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it i  Henry  IV.  iv.  t. 

Then  with  the  losers  let  it  s>'mpathize.  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win  ....      v.  j. 

Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst a  Henry  IV.  i.  j. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world :  fear  not  your  advancements v.  5. 

He  seems  indifferent,  Or  rather  si^aying  more  upon  our  part Henry  V,  i.  1. 

In  cases  of  defence  *t  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems ii.  4. 

Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed *  Henry  VI,  vx,  %, 

*T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  born  to iii.  %. 

Such  it  seems  A^  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself iii.  3. 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil Richard  III.  x.-^. 

That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love.  Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years     .      iv.  4. 

And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  't  is  their  own.  Which  we  have  goaded  onward     .     CorioiamtSy  ii.  3. 

Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's  friend,  And  temperately  proceed iii.  i. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem  The  same  you  are  not iii.  a. 

Although  it  seems  And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye iv.  7. 

Where  violent  sorrow  seems  A  modem  ecstasy Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus  washing  her  hands v.  1. 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited v.  7. 

It  is  common.  —  If  it  be,  Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? Hatnlet,i.». 

Seems,  madam  I  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not  *  seems' i.  a. 

These  indeed  seem,  For  they  are  actions  that  a  roan  might  play i.  3. 

How  weary,  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable,  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I i.  a. 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty it.  t. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk ii.  i. 

Man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so    .      it  a. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man iiL  4. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  1  seem  :  to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  roe  in  trust   fCing^  Lear,  i.  4. 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not iv.  6. 

Wretched  though  I  seem,  I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove  What  is  avouched  there        v.  t. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place,  To  be  produced Othei2e,t.t. 

Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so i.  3. 

Men  should  be  what  they  seem ;  Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none !    .    .    .     iii.  3. 

All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great,  And  all  great  fears Ant.  and  Clee.  iL  a. 
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Sebm.  —  You  do  seem  to  know  Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me CymbtUne^  L  6. 

So  seem  as  if  You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which  You  tender H.  3. 

How  look  I,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity  ? iii.  2. 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those  Which  chance  to  find  us iv.  a. 

And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation  To  points  that  seem  impossible PericUs^  v.  i. 

Sbbmbd.— Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep Henry  V,  iii.  6, 

Sbbmbrs.  —  Hence  shall  we  see,  If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be  Meat,  for  Meas.  i.  3. 
Seeming.  —  From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free ! iiL  a. 

Seemed  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? — Out  on  thee  !    Seeming!  I  will  write  against  it  Much  Adoy  iv.  i. 

So  we  grew  together,  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ;  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart .    .    .     iii.  a. 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fi&ult  came  to  match  it  .    .    As  y<m  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed  least  are Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge      .     .    .  All^s  Well,  ii.  3. 

These  keep  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long WinterU  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^ 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  roe  down  After  my  seeming 2  Henry  IV,  v.  a. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till't  run  o'er.  In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it   Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming.  With  meekness  and  humility ii.  4. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man !  Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  !  Romeo  andjuliet,  iii.  3. 

We  will  both  oin- judgements  join  In  censure  of  his  seeming Hamlet,  m.  2. 

Not  I  for  love  and  duty.  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end Othello,  \.  i. 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modem  seeming i.  3. 

I  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise ii.  t. 

Putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming «      ii.  i. 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming iii.  3. 

He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off,  More  than  a  mortal  seeming Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

I  am  sorry  for  'l ;  not  seeming  So  worthy  as  thy  birth iv.  a. 

Sebk.  —  And  when  you  have  seen  more  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see      Lottos  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen !      .    .    .     iv.  3. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen Mid.  N".  Dream,  iv.  i. 

True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days As  Vou  Like  It,  ti.  j. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands iv.  1. 

I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider " .   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of v.  2. 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit.  More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen  Makes  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen      Coriolanus,  iv.  i. 

And  stop  those  maims  Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country iv.  5. 

I  have  seen  the  day  That  I  have  worn  a  visor  and  could  tell  A  whispering  tale  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  5. 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate!     Ibo  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late!       .     .  i.  5. 

Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this :  O  wof ul  day,  O  woful  day  I iv.  5. 

You  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are.  Make  them  best  seen  and  known  Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 

And  I  have  seen  The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

When  beggars  die,there  are  no  comets  seen;  The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes  ii.  2. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange .    .     Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

His  beard  waw  grizzled,  — no?  —  It  was,  as  1  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  A  sable  silvered    Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night i.  5. 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen i.  5. 

O,  woe  is  me,  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  I iii.  i. 

We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time :  machinations,  hollowness,  treachery      .    .    .    Kmg  Lear,  i.  2. 

Full  oft 't  is  seen.  Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities    ...     iv.  i. 

The  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far  Cannot  be  seen  or  heard iv.  6. 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used Othello,  ii.  i. 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak  What  I  have  seen  and  known iv.  i. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment Ant.  and  Cleo.\.  i. 

No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  *t  is  as  soon  Taken  as  seen i.  4< 
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Sbbn.  '-  She 's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit Cymbelinef  L  a. 

That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may  Melt  and  no  more  be  seen Pericles^  v.  3. 

Seizure.  —  To  whose  soft  seizure  The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh Trot,  and  Cress.  L  i. 

Seldom  when  The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men Meas./or  Meas.'w.  t. 

When  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come,  And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents  i  Hen  J  V.  i.  a. 

•    Those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover Ant.  and  Clea.  v.  z. 

Sbld-shown  flamens  Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Self.  —  It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part.  Mine  eye*s  dear  eye  .    .    .    Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Swear  by  thy  gracious  self,  Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  a. 

But,  for  my  single  self,  I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe yuihts  Ceesar^  L  a. 

Self-abuse.  —  My  strange  and  self-abuse  Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use  .  .  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Self-affairs.  —  Being  over-full  of  self-a£Fairs,  My  mind  did  lose  it  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 
Self-assumption.  —  In  self-assumption  greater  Than  in  the  note  of  judgement  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Self-breath.  —  Speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride  That  quarrels  at  self-breath  ....      ii.  3. 

Self-charitv.  —  Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice Otkelloy  ii.  3. 

Self-compakisons. — Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,  Point  against  point  rebellious  Macbeth^  i.  2. 
Self-endeared.— Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection,  She  is  so  self -endeared  Rfvch  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Self-explication.  —  A  thing  perplexed  Beyond  self-explication Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  As  self-neglecting Henry  V.  li.  4. 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war  Hath  no  self-love 2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Self-neglecting.  —  Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  As  self-neglecting ii.  4. 

Self-reproving.— He 's  full  of  alteration  And  self-reproving King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Selfsame.  —  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  selfsame  thing,  dear  imp      ....   Love's  L.  Lost,  L  2. 

When  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selLsaroe  flight Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage    IVinier's  TaJe,  iv.4. 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather 3  Henry  VI.  ul  z» 

Why,  that  was  he.  —The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature Richard  III.  i.  2. 

For  the  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him v.  3. 

And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune  ....  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Went  it  not  so?  — To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words Macheih,\,y. 

This  is  a  fellow  of  the  selfsame  colour  Our  sister  speaks  of Kitig  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Sblf-slaughtrr.— That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  I    Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Against  self-slaughter  There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Self-sovereignty. — Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty  Only  for  praise  sake?  L.L.Lost,  iv.  i. 
Self-wrong.  —  Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong,  I  '11  stop  mine  ears .  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 
Sell.  —  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier :  so  they  sell  bullocks      .    .    .     Muck  Ado,  n.  r. 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose Love's  L.  Lost,  \n.  i. 

We  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know.  Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show    .      ▼.  2. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  i. 

She  made  me  vow  That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it iv.  1. 

Sell  when  you  can  :  you  are  not  for  all  markets As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  y 

For  a  quart  d'^cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation All's  IVell,  ir.  3. 

Seller.  —  To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs.  She  passes  praise  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Semblable. — It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror Hamlet,  v.  2, 

That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import  .  .  .  ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 
Sbmblancb.  —  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance,  you  die Merry  IVives,  iv.  a. 

She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour Muck  Ado,  W.  t. 

Now  thy  image  doth  appear  In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first v.  1. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed  In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul!  Mer.  0/ Venice,  iii.  4. 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have  That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistering  semblances  of  piety Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Put  off  these  frowns,  An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Sbmblativb. — And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part Twelftk  Nigki,\.  ^ 

Semprr.  —  *T  is  •  semper  idem,*  for  obsque  hoc  nihil  est :  't  is  all  in  every  part  .  .  2  Henry  IV.\.  5. 
Senators.  —  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators Othelio,  L  3. 
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Send.  —  T  is  politicly  done.  To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men  ....     a  Henry  VJ.  iit.  1. 

I  'U  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  it Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Sbndbr.  —  This  was  a  merry  message.     We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it     .    .  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

Any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome  The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at ii.  4. 

Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried,  To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence    AU^s  Wellf  v.  3. 

Sbnkca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

Sbnior.  — My  tough  senior. —Why  tough  senior? Lovers  L.  Lost^x.  %. 

This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid iii.  i. 

Sb'nnights.  —  Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  .  Macbeth^  i.  3. 
Sense.  —  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense  .    .    Tempest -^  ii.  1. 

Howsoe'er  you  have  Been  justled  from  your  senses v.  i. 

One  who  never  feels  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense Meets, /or  Meas.  i.  4. 

She  speaks,  and  *t  is  Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it ii.  a. 

Can  it  be  That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense  Than  woman's  lightness? ii.  a. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine  ;  either  you  are  ignorant.  Or  seem  so  craftily ii.  4. 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension iiL  i. 

Poor  soul.  She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense v.  i. 

Hermadnesshath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense  Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing    ....      v.  i. 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue v.  i. 

Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her v.  i. 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense  ? Love's  L.  Lost^h.  t. 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair,  To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair .    .    .    .      ii.  1. 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye.  As  jewels  in  crystal ii.  1. 

Warble,  child;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing iii.  i. 

A  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen,  Above  the  sense  of  sense v.  a. 

O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence  I Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 

Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong iii.  a. 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense.  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense iii.  a. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i. 

You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  v.  a. 

Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds,  And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable     .    .      v.  a. 

That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  and  do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be .    .     .     AlVs  Welly  L  i. 

Whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain i.  a. 

Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem    .    .      ii.  i. 

And  what  impossibility  would  slay  In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way ii.  i. 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ;  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  I  Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  i. 

Your  senses,uninielligent  of  our  insuffidence Winter's  Tale^  i.  i. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man*s  nose ii.  i. 

So  surprised  my  sense,  That  I  was  nothing iii.  1. 

Thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetiulness     a  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

All  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

And  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman       Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear.  To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent i.  3. 

But,  hit  or  miss.  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes i.  3. 

Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strikest  me  thus  ? ii.  1. 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense iii.  a. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself.  That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself iii.  3. 

Take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt  — They  must  take  it  in  sense  that  feel  it    .  Romeo  and  yuliety  i.  i. 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart ii.  3- 

The  five  best  senses  Acknowledge  thee  their  patron Timon  of  Athens^  i.  a. 

I  see  no  sense  for 't.  But  his  occasions  might  have  wooed  me  first iii.  3' 

Awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge JuHhs  Cttsar^  iii.  a. 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses Macbeth^  \.  6. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses.  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest ii.  1. 

Who  then  shall  blame  His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  start? v.  a. 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled  To  hear  a  night-shriek v.  5. 
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Sense. — Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  Macbeth^  ▼.  &. 
For  what  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense  .  Hamlet,,  L  x 
If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so  That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense  .  .  .  iii.  4* 
Sense,  sure,  you  have,  Else  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but  sure,  that  sense  Is  apoplexed  .  iii.  4< 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled  But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice    ....     iii.  4. 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense  Could  not  so  mope iii.  4. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat.  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this     ....     iii.  4. 
In  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy,  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house'artop,  Let  the  birds  fly     .    .     iii.  4. 

0  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  I  tears  seven  times  salt.  Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  I    iv.  5. 

The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense v.  i. 

All  other  joys,  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses King  Lear^  i.  i. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind  Doth  ^om  my  senses  Uke  all  feeling  else  Save  what  beats  there    .     iii.  a- 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses iii.  6. 

Your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  By  your  eyes'  anguish iv.  6. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense,  That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows  !     iv.  6. 

The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up  Of  this  child-changed  father ! iv.  7. 

For  I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense,  If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound     .    .  OthelU^  i.  2. 

1  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error,  But  the  main  article  I  do  approve  In  fearful  sense   .    .     .    .  i.  3. 

For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err,  Being  not  deficient,  blln^  or  lame  of  sense i  3« 

As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit  Their  mortal  natures ii.  1. 

Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? iL  3. 

0  thou  weed,  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smelPst  so  sweet  That  the  sense  aches  at  thee  I .    .     iv.  2. 
Let  husbands  know  Their  wives  have  sense  like  them iv.  3. 

1  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense.  And  he  grows  angry v.  1. 

0  brave  lago,  honest  and  just.  That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  firiend's  wrong  !     .    .    .    .      v.  j. 

1  'Id  have  thee  live ;  For,  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die v.  2. 

Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense  In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe  Ant. and  Clec,  iL  7. 

You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense ;  For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort iv.  a. 

The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-laboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest    ....     Cymbeline^  iL  s. 
Or  senseless  speaking  or  a  speaking  such  As  sense  cannot  untie v.  4. 

Sensblbss.  —  O  thou  senseless  form.  Thou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kissed,  loved !  Two  Gtn,  ofVer.  iv.  4. 

I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I  might  not  feel  your  blows Com.  0/  Errors y  iv.  4. 

You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  roost  senseless  and  fit  man Much  Ad^^  iii.  3. 

Lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong,  Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong  M.  N.  Dream^vC\.x. 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart.  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob    .      As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

To  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem AlVs  WeU^\u  u 

Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense  —  less Twelfth  Nighty  \\\.  4. 

You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord,  Too  ceremonious Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels    .    .  Romeo  and  yuliet.  i.  4. 

No  care,  no  stop!  so  senseless  of  expense  1 Timono/AtAens^W.*. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  thin^ !    O  you  hard  hearts !      JuHhs  Cmsar^  :.  1. 

I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears  .    .    .  Cymbeliruy  i.  i. 

Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends,  And  therein  you  are  senseless iC  3. 

Senseless  bauble,  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st  So  virgin-like  without  ?    .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Or  senseless  speaking  or  a  speaking  such  As  sense  cannot  untie v.  4. 

Sensible.  — This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod  ....     Meas./or  Meas.  iiL  1. 

Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass Com.  0/  Errors^  iv.  4. 

He  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails     ...      iv.  3. 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

For  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason  .    .  ICing-  yohm,  iii.  4. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

I  ^'ould  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it    Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight  ? Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

I  might  not  this  believe  Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mine  own  eyes      .      Hamiet,  \.  i. 

To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast  1 Othello,  ii.  3. 
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Sensual.  — Thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself  As  Y.  L.  It^  it  7. 
Sbxsuality.  — Those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality  ....  Aluch  Ado^  iv.  i. 
Sent.  —  I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  III.  i.  i. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  .  HamUt,  i.  5. 
Sentence.  —The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences   .    .     .      Merry  Wives^  L  1. 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man .' .    .    .    Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  tentences,  Throttle  their  practised  accent    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Good  sentences  and  well  pronounced Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :    .    .    .    .      Ttuel/ih  Night,  iii.  1. 

After  our  sentence  plaining  c«mes  too  late Richard  J  J.  i.  3. 

Wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears,  To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences    ....    Henry  V.  L  1. 

He  bears  the  sentence  well  that  nothing  bears  But  the  free  comfort Othello,  i.  3. 

These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall.  Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal i.  3. 

Sententious.  —  Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious      .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious As  You  Like  It,  \.  ^. 

She  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Sentinel.  —  Withered  murder,  Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

The  fixed  sentineU  almost  receive  The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  .  Henry  Y.  iv.  Prol. 
Sepuixhrb.  —  Banished  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh Richard  II.  i.  3. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry  Of  the  world's  ransom ii.  i. 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell.  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Sequel.  —  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together :  Eleven  hours  I  spent  to  write  it  over  Richard II I.  iii.  6. 

But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admiration? Haitdet,m.  %. 

Sequent.  —  What  to  this  was  sequent  Thou  know'st  already v.  2. 

Sequester.  —  This  hand  of  yours  requires  A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer  Othello^  iii.  4. 
Sequestration. — It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  i.  3. 
Sere.  —  The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere   .     .    .     Hamlet,  ii.  3. 

Sergeant.  —  This  fell  sergeant,  death.  Is  strict  in  his  arrest v.  2. 

Serious.  —  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you  Must  be  so  too Tempest,  ii.  i. 

From  this  instant,  There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing As  You  Like  It,  \\.  i. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  further :  No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart  Timcn  0/  Athens,  ii.  2. 
Serpent.  —  As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue MuchAdo^y.x. 

Do, thy  best  To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Methought  a  serpent  eat  ray  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey ii.  2. 

With  doubler  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung iii.  2. 

Vile  thing,  let  loose.  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent! iii.  2. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue King  John,  iii.  i. 

I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend.  He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way iii.  3. 

What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart      ....      v.  3. 

Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  fame  and  envy Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

A  serpent's  egg,  Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous  .     .     .     Julius  Casar^  ii.  1. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower.  But  be  the  serpent  under  't Macbeth,  i.  5. 

'T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me HamleU  i.  5* 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life  Now  wears  his  crown i.  5. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child ! King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  ! j    .      Othello^  iv.  a. 

Where 's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ?    For  so  he  calls  me Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  $. 

Melt  Egypt  into  Nile  I  and  kindly  creatures  Turn  all  to  serpents ! ii.  5. 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun ii.  7. 

'T  is  a  strange  serpent.  —  'T  is  so.    And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet ii.  7. 

Serpigo.  —  Now,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject  I Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
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Servant.  —  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iL  4. 

Servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil Com.  0/ Error s^  iv.  z. 

Let  me  be  your  servant :  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  .    .      As  You  Like  It^\L  3. 

The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  !      .     .     .     Ail^s  H'e//,  i.  1. 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust  Your  business  was  more  welcome iv.  4. 

Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  1. 

Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  i. 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way  Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs  ....    Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 

Being  unprepared.  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect Macbeth^  ii.  i. 

Every  good  servant  docs  not  all  commands :  No  bond  but  to  do  just  ones    .     .     .      CymbelitUy  v.  i. 

Skrvanthd.  —  My  affairs  Are  servanled  to  others Coriolatnu^  v.  2. 

Serve.— I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn  To  give  the  onset  to  tlTy  good  Two  Gen.  of  P'er.  iii.  a. 

Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed    ....    Merry  trives,  iv.  5. 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  To  our  gross  selves  ?  Aletu.for  Areas,  il  a. 

The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity.     Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit Mnck  Ado^'x.  i. 

Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ? j,  3. 

Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ?  —  Yea,  sir,  we  hope iv.  2, 

Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass v.  i. 

And  how  do  you  ?  —  Very  ill  too.  —  Serve  God,  love  me  and  mend .  v.  2. 

Prisciaii !  a  little  scratched,  't  will  serve Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  nfrill  come  in  to  dinner  .      Mer.  of  I  enice,  iii!  5. 

Pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk jij  ^ 

Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love  and  obey *v.  a. 

I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever Airs  WeU  ii.  2. 

If  he  serve  God,  We  Ml  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so Richard  1 1,  m.  2. 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones    .    .     iii.  a. 

There  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused 2  Henry  IV.  v.  x. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves.  Or  lose  our  ventures     ....    yulius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well.  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall Hamlet,  v.  2. 

You  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you Othello,  i.  1. 

She  is  served  As  I  would  serve  a  rat   ...     .  Cyndteline,  v.  5. 

Served.  —  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king  .    .    .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  guests  arc  come,  supper  served  up,  you  called Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

It  is  a  most  sharp  sauce.     And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose  ? ii.  4* 

What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served JuHms  Casar,  iii.  i. 

Mark  Antony  I  served,  who  best  was  worthy  Best  to  be  served Ant.  and Cieo.  v.  i. 

She  is  served  As  I  would  serve  a  rat Cymheline,  v.  5. 

Service.  —  Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ;  Told  thee  no  lies    ....      Tempest,  i.  a. 

For  you  know  that  love  Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go    .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  a. 

I  am  still  Attomeyed  at  your  service Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end M$tch  Ado,n.  i. 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

You  are  too  officious  In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

I  am  famished  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 

Is  *  old  dog  *  my  reward?    Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

To  be  my  foster-nurse  When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame ii.  3. 

I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities iL  3. 

The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,  When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ...      iL  3. 

Sweat  but  for  promotion,  And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up  Even  with  the  having  .      ii.  3. 

ITie  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Service  is  no  heritage All*s  IVell,  i.  $. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer iii  6. 

She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee.  The  Fortunate-Unhappy Twelfth  Night,  iU  5. 

His  counsel  now  might  do  roe  golden  service iv.  3. 
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Sbrvics.  —  I  tender  you  my  service.  Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young      .  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so,  For  some  displeasing  service  1  have  done  i  Henry  I V.  iii.  2. 

So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope       Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service iv.  7. 

And  now  has  left  me,  Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream  Henry  VUI.  iii.  a. 

I  know  his  noble  nature  —  not  to  let  Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too iii.  2. 

Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  *i  was  not  voluntary Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  mad  idolatry  To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ii.  a. 

Shall  quite  strike  o£f  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted  pain iii.  3. 

All  our  service  In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double Macbeth^  i.  6. 

As  this  temple  waxes.  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  aoul  Grows  wide  withal  .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service,  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table     .    .      iv.  3. 

Now  It  did  me  yeoman's  service v.  a. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law  My  services  are  bound King  Lear,  i.  2. 

If  you  come  slack  of  former  services,  You  shadl  do  well i.  3> 

'T  is  the  curse  of  service.  Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection Othello,  i.  x. 

Their  hearts  attending  on  themselves,  And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords  .    .    .  i.  i. 

I  lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service i.  2. 

That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows.  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity iii.  4. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 't v.  2. 

Do  it  at  once ;  Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all  But  accidents  unpurposed  .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Make  denials  Increase  your  services Cytnl>elin£,\\.  i. 

If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never  Let  me  be  counted  serviceable iii.  a. 

This  service  b  not  service,  so  being  done,  But  being  so  allowed iii.  3. 

Sbrvicbablb.  —  I  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain King-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Sbrvil^. — A  breath  thou  art,  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences Meas. /or  Meas.  m.  i. 

Sbrving-man.  —  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ;  that  curled  my  hair  .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Sbrvitor.  —  Let  former  grudges  pass.  And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor     .      3  Henry  VL  iii.  3. 

Come,  I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay    .     Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Sbrvitudb. — This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  imwed Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.i. 

Sbt.  —  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection  would  cease Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 

I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  !      .     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

*T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth Meets,  /or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow!  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

0  spite !  O  hell  I  I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms.  In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Ay,  my  lord :  even  so  As  it  is  here  set  down Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

1  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  doxK>n iv.  4. 

And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? King  John,  \.  1. 

Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I  Ml  throw  at  all Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Come,  cwne,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this a  Henry  I V.  ii.  i. 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ?       Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die v.  4. 

As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Set  on  your  foot,  And  with  a  heart  new-fired  I  follow  you Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

When  the  battle  's  lost  and  won.    That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun Macbeth,  i.  i. 

It  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off ii.  3. 

Why,  what  should  be  the  fear?    I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down.  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain i.  5. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite.  That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! i.  5. 

I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down  .     .      ii.  2. 

Set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning ii.  2. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man iii.  4. 

He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  That  sets  us  all  at  odds King  Lear,  i.  3. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,  Set  less  than  thou  throwest i.  4. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows Othello,  i.  i. 

I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,  As  honest  as  I  am ii.  i. 
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Set. — He  *11  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle OiA^/U,  ii.  3. 

Speak  of  me  as  1  am;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice v.  3. 

Sbttbr.  —  Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Setting.  —  And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside.  Thus  in  plain  terms     Tarn,  o/tht  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  2. 

Settled.  —  Flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue  .    .  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  3. 

Ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent,  We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

No,  he  *s  settled,  Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure Henry  VIII,  iii.  a. 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Settling.  —  Trouble  him  no  more  Till  further  settling King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts Merry  Wives,  \.  1. 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is.  That  did  never  choose  amiss   ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages      .    .     As  Yon  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

All  is  uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith,  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
Seventeen.  —  From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I    .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ....  ii.  3. 
Several.  —  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways.  Come  to  one  mark Henry  V.  \.  a. 

Severe.  —  With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Full  of  wise  saws  ,  .  ,  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Severed.  — Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Here  are  severed  lips.  Parted  with  sugar  breath Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a- 

Severing.— What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

Severity.  —  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it Meai.  for  Meas.  \\\.  %, 

Sew.  —  She  can  sew.  —  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  so  ?  ...  Titfo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iiL  i. 
Sewed.  —  She  but  lost  her  tongue.  And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind  .  .  Titus  Andron.  it  4. 
Sewing.  —You  are  manifest  housekeepers.  What  are  you  sewing  here?  ....  Coriolanu^^  i.  3. 
Sex.  —  'T  is  not  maidenly :  Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it    .     .    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate As  Yon  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex  Commonly  are Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex.  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded?    Jtdius  Ctesar,  ii.  1. 

Sexton.  —  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time King  John,  iii.  1. 

Shade.  —  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs As  You  Like  It,  u.  -j. 

To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon    .    .    .   i  Henrj-  IV.  \.  a. 

But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death  Environ  you  ! i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty  .  .  .  Macboth,  iv.  3. 
Shadow.— To  think  that  she  is  by,  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i. 

I  am  but  a  shadow ;  And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love iv.  a. 

Your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well  To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  shapes    ....     iv.  a. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues Merry  Wives,  ii.  a. 

That  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it Mtas.forMeas.ui.i. 

Momentany  as  a  sound.  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook iii-  a. 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse v.  i. 

He  (alls  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  a. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ;  Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss ii.  9. 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  In  underprizing  it iiu  a. 

So  far  this  shadow  Doth  limp  behind  the  substance iii.  a. 

I  '11  go  find  a  shadow  and  sigh  till  he  come  .    .  ^ As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

He  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow  .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle.  The  shadow  of  myself  formed  in  her  eye      .    .    King  John,  ii.  x. 
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Shadow.  —  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows Richard  IT.  W,  i. 

Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows  Of  what  it  is  not ii.  a. 

The  shadow  of  your  sonx)w  hath  destroyed  The  shadow  of  your  face iv.  x. 

These  external  manners  of  laments  Are  nterely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief iv.  1. 

I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  I  Ml  follow  you ^  Ntnry  I V,  W.  2. 

Alack,  what  mischiefe  might  he  set  abroach  In  shadow  of  such  greatness  I iv.  2. 

No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself :  You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here   i  Htnry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  ? v.  4. 

That  are  the  substance  Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

We  '11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  iu  the  sun     .    .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass.  That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass i.  a. 

Then  came  wandering  by  A  shadow  like  an  angel i.  4. 

I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen iv.  4. 

Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows v.  3. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard v.  3. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon    .    .      Coriolanusy  i.  x. 

That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased,  Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies   .    .     Tiius  A  ndron.  \.  i. 

Grief  has  so  wrought  on  him.  He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances iii.  a. 

How  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed.  When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy !  Romeo  and  yuliety  v.  i. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow!  Unreal  mockery,  hence! Macbeth^  \\\.  ^. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart! iv.  i. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle !  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player v.  5. 

The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream      ......    Hamltt^  ii.  a. 

A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow ii.  3. 

Swear  ?  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow  ?       Othello^  ii.  3. 

Haply  you  shall  not  see  me  more;  or  if,  A  mangled  shadow Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  a. 

Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence,  and  rest  Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers  Cyntbeiine,  v.  4. 

SHAixrwRD.  — The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  i. 

Shadowing.  —  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  ....  Othello^  iv.  x. 
Shady. — For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed.  To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life  M.  N.  Dreant,  L  x. 
Shaft.  —  This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot  Hath  not  yet  lighted Macbeihy  ii.  3. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  Mer.  of  Ven.  i.  1. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft tCing-  Lear^  \.  i. 

Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally,  Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us  Pericles^  iii.  3. 
Shake. — You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing Much  Ado,  W.  i. 

Vile  thing,  let  loose.  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent  I  .    .    .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will  shake  me  up As  Von  Like  It,  i.  x. 

Here 's  a  stay  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  oi  his  rags!  .    .    .   King  7ohn,  ii.  x. 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty iii.  3. 

Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ;  And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy     .    .     iii.  4. 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy.  He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend  .    .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose,  And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully  Henry  V.  iv.  a. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  Troi.  &»  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Hence,  rotten  thing!  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments Coriolanus,  iii.  x. 

A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits  Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness  Titus  A  ndron.  i.  i. 

When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  How  he  did  shake Jnlius  C^sar,  i.  a. 

After  this  let  Cxsar  seat  him  sure ;  For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure i.  a. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise Macbeth,  i.  3. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  ray  fell  purpose L  5. 

Some  say,  the  earth  Was  feverous  and  did  shake.  —  'T  was  a  rough  night ii.  3. 

Fears  arid  scruples  shake  us:  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ii.  3. 

And  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  That  shake  us  nightly iii.  2. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me iii.  4. 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear      .      v.  3. 

I  am  ashamed  That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus Kin£  Lear,  i.  4. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  That  thou  inaysl  shake  the  supe/flux  to  them    .    .     iii.  4. 
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Shakb.  —  It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thai OtkeOOf  vr.  x. 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing  .  Cymbeline^  i.  3. 
Shakbd.  —  He  is  so  sbaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable    Henry  V.  iL  i. 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Shaken.  —  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care,  Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  1  Hen.  IV.'x.  1. 
Shaking.  —  This  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly  ....    Tempest^  ii.  2. 

He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife    .     .     .    AU*s  Well^  iv.  3. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head?    Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  ?     .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Macbeth  Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above  Put  on  their  instruments  .  .  .  Macbetk,  iv.  3. 
Shales.— Shall  suck  away  iheir  souls,  Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men  Henry  V.  iv.  a. 
Shallow.  —  I  *11  show  my  mind  According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill  .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  2. 

What  vour  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light      Mnck  Ado^  v.  t. 

That  loose  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools Lovers  L.  Losi^  v.  2. 

As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep      ....     Tarn,  of  the  Shrewj  i.  i. 

You  *re  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends AU*s  lVeU,\.  "i. 

You  are  idle  shallow  things :  I  am  not  of  your  element Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of,  For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable v.  i. 

Much  too  shallow,  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times 2  Henry  IV.'w.  %, 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain,  His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow   .    .  Henry  V.  L  i. 

Hb  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit.  When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it  .    .    .  i.  x 

Fantastically  borne  By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth ii.  4. 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgement 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Vour  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick iv.  4. 

The  sea  being  smooth,  How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail !     .    .    .       Troi.  and  Cress.  L  3. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries yulius  Ctesar^  vr.  3. 

Shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Shambles.  —  As  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles,  That  quicken  even  with  blowing  .  Othello^  iv.  2. 
Shame.  —  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil.  And  take  the  shame  with  joy     .    .      Meas  for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

The  vile  conclusion  I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter v.  i. 

'T  is  a  passing  shame  That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am,  Should  censure  thus  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  uz. 

My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me v.  4. 

Shame  hath  a  bastard  6ame,  well  managed Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2. 

I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus,  To  your  notorious  shame iv.  i. 

Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame  That  may  be  wished  for Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

Doth  not  every  earthly  thing  Cry  shame  upon  her  ? iv.  i. 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames iv.  i. 

A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes iv.  i. 

Which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame v.  i. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  wth  glorious  fame v.  3. 

How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame  t Lov^s  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame i.  i. 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame !    One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name iv.  3. 

You  whoreson  loggerhead !  you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame iv.  3. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame.  No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?   .    .     .    Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  a. 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon Hi.  2. 

Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me  with,  Supply  your  present  wants     Mer.  of  Venice^  L  3. 

What,  must  1  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames?    They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light   iL  6. 

But  of  force  Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame  As  to  offend iv.  i. 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy v.  i. 

A  divulged  shame  Traduced  by  odious  ballads AUU  Welly  \\.  \. 

His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps King  John^  ii.  1. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  1  doff  it  for  shame.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs  .     iii.  2. 

And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  taste.  That  it  yields  nought  but  shame    .    .     iii.  4. 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked,  Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame    ....      iv.  2. 

Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb iv.  a. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame,  The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke iv.  3. 
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Shame.  —  My  life  thou  shalt  command^  but  not  my  shame Richard  II,  i.  z. 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ii.  x. 

But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land,  Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ?  ...    .      ii.  i. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  I  These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be !  .      ii.  i. 

*T  is  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne  In  him ii.  i. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days,  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come  ?    x  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

To  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth :  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil iii.  i. 

Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one ^  Henry  IV.  x.-i. 

It  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side i.  3. 

It  b  a  shame  to  be  thought  on ii.  1. 

That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence :  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling iv.  i. 

Reproach  and  everlasting  shame  Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

Shame  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame  I     Let  us  die  in  honour iv.  5. 

Let  life  be  short ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long iv.  5. 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head i  Henry  VI.  \,  ^, 

Thy  cheeks  Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses ii.  4. 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame iv.  5. 

Gazing  on  thy  face,  With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame a  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee.  Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames    .    .    .     iii.  a. 

Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wen  thou  not  shameless 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world,  Thou  cacodemon  I Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me :  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt i.  3. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  I   .    .    .    .  i.  3. 

Bloody  will  be  thy  end ;  Shame  serves  thy  life  and  doth  thy  death  attend iv.  4. 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works,  And  call  them  shames  ?  .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this  Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers i.  3. 

Never  shame  to  hear  What  you  have  nobly  done CorioianuSf  ii.  2. 

And  stop  those  maims  Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country iv.  5. 

He  was  not  bom  to  shame :  Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit  .    .      Romeo  and  ytUitt^  iii.  2. 
Shame  itself !     Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ? Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

0  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell,  If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones  Hamlet^  iii.4. 
Nature  her  custom  holds.  Let  shame  say  what  it  will iv.  7. 

1  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits v.  2. 

Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides King  Lear^  i.  i. 

The  shame  itself  doth  speak  For  instant  remedy L  4. 

Makest  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime? ii.  4. 

1  '11  not  chide  thee ;  Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it ii.  4. 

A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him iv.  3. 

That  burning  shame  Detains  him  from  Cordelia iv.  3. 

I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it  ...    .  Othello^  i.  3. 

I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame Ani.  andCieo.m.  to. 

Speak  to  him:  He  is  unqualiiied  with  very  shame iii.  11. 

Bending  down  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued  To  penetrative  shame iv.  14. 

O  Oesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ! v.  2. 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin  The  fashion Cymbeline,  v.  x. 

And  cowards  living  To  die  with  lengthened  shame ▼.  3* 

Shambd.  —  You're  shamed,  you  're  overthrown,  you  're  undone  for  ever!      .    .   Merry  IVives,  iii.  3. 

There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed iv.  2. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing. — And  shamed  life  a  hateful Meas./or  Meas.  n\.  t. 

If  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious As  Von  Like  It^  i.  2. 

Shambpast.  —  A  blushing  shamefast  spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Shank.— His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank  As  You  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I  '11  so  carbonado  your  shanks ^'«^  Lear^  ii.  2. 

Shapb.  —  Thou  think'st  there  is  no  more  such  shapes  as  he Tempest^  i.  2. 

Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape,  Besides  yourself,  to  like  of iii.  i. 

Seeing  you  are  beautified  With  goodly  shape Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  i. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds  .    .      ▼.4. 
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Shapb.— To  the  forge  with  it  then  ;  shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool    .    .  Merry  WivtSy  iv.  a. 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection,  She  is  so  self-endeared Muck  Ado/ui.  1. 

He  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good,  And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit  L.  L.  Lest,  ii.  t. 

Like  the  eye,  Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms v.  a. 

I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite Mid,  N.  Dreaitt,  ii.  i. 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note ;  So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape      ....     iii.  i. 

Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name ▼.  t. 

Never  did  I  know  A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  roan,  So  keen  .    .    .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  iii.  s. 

And  succeed  thy  father  In  manners,  as  in  shape  ! AU^s  IVeU^i.  x. 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy  That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical Twe/ftk  Nighty  i.  i. 

Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit i.  a. 

In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person i.  5. 

At  my  nativity  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes i  Henry  IV,  iii.  1. 

Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end 2 //enry  /  V.  iW.  z. 

Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble  fiery  and  delectable  shapes iv.  3. 

When  I  do  shape  In  forms  imaginary  the  unguided  days iv.  4. 

Foul  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 2  Henry  VI.  v.  t. 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  I Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain ;  Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.3. 

Hit  or  miss.  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes I  3. 

She  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone Romeo  and  ynliety  i.  4. 

AH  shapes  that  man  goes  up  and  dowti  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen  .    .    .     Timon  qfAthens^  ii.  a. 

0,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man  When' he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  ! iiL  a. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grief,  That  can  denote  me  truly   .    .    .    .'    Hamiet^  i.  a. 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape  That  I  will  speak  to  thee i.  4. 

The  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ii.  a. 

Imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in iii.  i. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that  *s  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? iii.  a. 

1,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks.  Come  short  of  what  he  did iv.  7. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will v.  a. 

Shaped.— I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks Richard  III.  \.  x. 

It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  and  it  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth Ant.  and  Cleo.  il  7. 

The  more  of  you  't  was  felt,  the  more  it  shaped  Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them     .    >  Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Shard- BORNE. — The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums Macbethy\\\.  z. 

Shards.  —  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle Ant.  attd  CUo.vix.  z. 

Shark.  —  The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory Romeo  and  Jnliet,  i.  3. 

Shark. —  Witches*  mummy,  maw  and  gulf  Of  the  ravined  salt-sea  shark Macbetky'vt.  \. 

Sharp.  —  Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious Lovers  L.  Losi^  v.  i. 

For  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a*  babbled  of  green  fields Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law.  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw    1  Henry  VI,  iL  4. 

You  are  a  little.  By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons.  You  are  so  empty  of  them .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers iii.  a. 

You  are  very  short  with  us ;  But,  if  we  live,  we  Ml  be  as  sharp  with  you       .    .     Titus  Andron.  \.  i. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce Romeo  and  Jnliety  it  4. 

So  out  of  time,  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps iii.  5. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones ▼.  i. 

Pray  can  I  not,  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  mill Hamlet^  iiL  3. 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  I King  Lear^  ii  4. 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind iii.  4. 

Sharper.  —  Betrays  to  slander,  Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  .    .    .   Winter's  Tole^  ii.  3. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child  I King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Sharp-ix)okinc.— A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch Com.o/Errors^y.x. 

Sharpness.  —  Contempt  nor  bhtemess  Were  in  hit  pride  or  iharpnest AU^s  tVttt^  L  a. 
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Sharpnbss. —Them  mast  not  take  my  {ormer  sharpness  ill A ni.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3, 

Shatter.  —  A  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  .  .  Hamltt^  ii.  i. 
Shears.  —  Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? King  jfohft,  iv.  2. 

With  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand,  Standing  on  slippers iv.  a. 

Sheen.  —  In  grove  or  green,  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen     .     Mid,  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Sheep.  —  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  x. 

.    The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep  the  shepherd i.  x. 

The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd i.  1. 

That  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep As  You  Like  Jt^  iii.  2. 

To  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart iii.  2. 

So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long    .  King  Johny  iv.  i. 

Thee  I  Ml  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array i  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  treacherous  from  the  wolf i.  5. 

I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

And  that  *s  as  easy  As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep CorioianuSy  ii.  1. 

They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out  assurance  in  that Hamlet^  v.  1. 

Sheep-biting.  — Show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged ......      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  t, 

Shbbp-skins.  —  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Sheet.  —  As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper    Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Such  sheets  of  lire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder King  Lear y\\\.  ^. 

How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  I  .  .  Cymheliney  ii.  2. 
Sheli.. — You  would  eat  chickens  i' the  shell Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  hb  shell  ? King  Lear,  i.  5. 

Shelter. — We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing.  Yet  seek  no  shelter Richard  II.  W.  i. 

The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Shelves.  —  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck 3  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes Romeo  and  yulieL,  v.  x. 

Shent.  —  I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,  To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Shepherd.— The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep  the  shepherd  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  1. 

The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd i.  i. 

Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd Meas.  for  Meas.  \y.  2. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail  And  Topi  bears  logs  into  the  hall v.  a. 

Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear      .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

This  shepherd's  passion  Is  much  upon  my  fashion As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

I  am  shepherd  to  another  man  And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ii.  4. 

Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life iii.  2. 

Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? iii  2. 

If  thou  beest  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds iiL  2. 

Deserve  such  piiy  of  him  as  the  wolf  Does  of  the  shepherds Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Shekris.  —  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood iv.  3. 

Shift.  —  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself  .     .     .    Tempest,  v.  ». 

Man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts.  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Thou  si ngest  well  enough  for  a  shift Much  Ado,  n.  i. 

An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away :  As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay .     .  King  John,  iv.  3. 

I'll  bear  you  hence ;  For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts Titus  Andron.  iv.  2. 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge  And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  i  x. 

Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

Shifted.  —Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion     .    .    .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail,  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about  King  John,  iv.  a. 
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Shii.ung.  —  I  had  rather  than  forty  shitlings  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  SonneU  Marry  Wio€s^  L  i. 

One  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than  '  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence '  i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

I  Ml  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling  Richly  in  two  short  hours  ....  Henry  VIII.  Prol. 
Shin.  —  I  bruised  my  shin  th*  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger     .     .      Merry  IFiveSt  i-  1. 

I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it  .  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  4. 
Shine. — When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport Com.  of  Errort^xx.  %. 

O,  't  b  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Let  her  shine  as  gloriously  As  the  Venus  of  the  sky Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  a. 

Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace v.  i. 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage  Winter's  Taie^  iv.  4. 

This  must  my  comfort  be.  That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me .    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

He  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet i  Henry  I V.  i.  z. 

For  a  quality  Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine Hamiet^  iv.  7. 

He  would  shine  on  those  That  make  their  looks  by  his Ant.andCleo.  \.  %. 

Shining.— Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face  A  s  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Some  other  maid  That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2. 

Shiny.— The  night  Is  shiny ;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle  By  the  second  hour  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  9. 
Ship.  —  Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld  Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship    .     Tempest,  v.  1. 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind  Blows  fair  from  land Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats .    .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day i.  3. 

Where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried iiL  i. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast,  and  anon  swallowed  with  ycst  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it iiL  3. 

I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side  to  have  helped  her iiL  3. 

Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  'scaped  a  tempest.  Is  straightway  calmed  ....     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

Fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind  Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves     .    .  3  Henry  VI.  L  4. 

She  is  a  pearl.  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships      .    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

And  o*er  green  Neptune's  back  With  ships  made  cities Ant.  and  Cleo.  ly.  i^ 

How  slow  his  soul  sailed  on.  How  swift  his  ship  ! Cymbeline,  L  3. 

Shipwright.- Shipwrights,  whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  Hamlet,  L  i. 

Whobuildsstronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter? v.  i. 

Shirt. — The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  ^, 

I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  \o  your  back i  Henry  I V.  m.  z. 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company iv.  2. 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  ...   2  Henry  IV.  I  2. 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me Ant.  and  Cleo.  \y.  X9, 

Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

Shivb.  —  Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know Titus  Andron.  u.  i. 

Shiver.  —  There  it  is,  cracked  in  a  hundred  shivers Richard  II.  iv.  x. 

I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale.  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 
Shoal.  —  But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  We 'Id  jump  the  life  to  come   .      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  Henry  VIII.  i>L  1. 
Shocks. — The  raging  rocks  And  shivering  shocks Mid.  N .  Dream,  x.  i. 

The  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to Hatnlet^  iiL  1. 

Shoe.  —  He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love Tiuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  x.  x. 

This  shoe  is  my  father :  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father iL  3. 

No,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother :  nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither ii.  3. 

This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  b  my  mother,  and  this  my  father iL  3. 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept Com.  cf  Errors^  iiL  3. 

A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it iiL  a. 

Bebg  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep,  And  kill  me  too Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  2. 
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Shob.  —  Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather  .    .    .      Tarn,  o/the  Shreru^  Tnduc  a. 

Your  shoe  untied  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation  As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  a. 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry AWs  Well^\\,  \. 

As  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jacksauce,  as  ever  his  black  shoe  trod  upon  God's  ground   Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover  them  Jul.  Cetsar^  i.  i. 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old HamUU  >•  »• 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes iii.  a. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart      .    .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt iv.  6. 

Shoemaker.  —  It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2. 

Shog.  —  Will  you  shog  off?    I  would  have  you  solus Henry  V.\\.\, 

Shook.— The  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire.  And  not  in  fejur  of  your  nativity  1  Henry  I V.  iii.  i. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air Troi.  and  Crest,  iii.  3. 

Shoon.  —  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff,  And  his  sandal  shoon Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Shoot. — Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot Lovers  L.  Lost/w.  x. 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  and  the  shoots  that  I  have Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Shooting.  —  Now  mercy  goes  to  kill.  And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill      Lovers  L.  Losi^  iv.  1. 

I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star  Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament  .  .  Richard  II.  ii.  4. 
Shop.  —  Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  r. 

You  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear  As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop iv.  i. 

Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop  And  showed  me  silks iv.  3. 

With  your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes Love's  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

Snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash,  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop  Tarn,  o/the  Shrewy  iv.  3. 

I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop  Of  the  whole  body CorioianuSy  x.  i. 

Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops  and  going  About  their  functions  friendly iv.  6. 

In  bis  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung,  An  alligator  stuffed Romeo  and  yuiiei^  ▼.  i. 

Wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  } Jniius  Casar^  L  x. 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Shorb.  —  Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore Ttuo  Gen,  of  Verona^  i.  i. 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores Merry  JVives^  i.  3. 

To  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never Mnch  Ado^Xx,  i. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  To  a  most  dangerous  sea     ....      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

That  white-faced  shore.  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides    .    .    .   King  John^  ii.  i. 

Two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one,  Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be    .      ii.  i. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege  Of  watery  Neptune Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

An  unseasonable  stormy  day,  Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores iii.  a. 

Nor  the  tide  of  pomp  That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
Short.  —  This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it Merry  Wives^xx.  z. 

Momentany  as  a  sound.  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream   .     .     .    .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

For  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred iv.  2. 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short As  Yoit  Like  It^xxx.  ^. 

Let  pity  teach  thee  how:  The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet     ....    Richard II.  \.  z. 

The  time  of  life  is  short !    To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long      .    .    .  i  Henry  /K.  v.  2. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

My  endeavours  Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Because  we  have  business  of  more  moment  We  will  be  short  with  you v.  3. 

Is  it  matter  new  to  us  That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  ? Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

You  are  very  short  with  us;  But,  if  we  hve,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you  .     .     .     Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

Come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short  work Romeo  and  Juliet ^  ii.  6. 

It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ;  And  a  man's  life  *s  no  more  than  to  say  *  One  *     Hamlet^  v.  2. 

By  the  mass,  'tis  morning  ;  Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short    ....  Othelloy  ii.  3. 

I  shall  short  my  word  By  lengthening  my  return Cymbeline^  i.  6. 
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Shorten  my  clays  thou  canst  with  snnen  sorrow,  And  pluck  nights  from  me  .    .    .    Richard  II,  l  3. 

Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  made  intent Kinf  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Short-livkd.— Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow Love's  L.  Lost^W.  i. 

Shortly.  —Thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly.  —  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then  .  .  Muck  Ado^  i.  i. 

Arc  little  belter  than  false  knaves ;  and  it  ^lill  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly iv.  a. 

Shortness.  —  Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew^  iv.  4. 

Short-winded  accents  of  new  broils  To  be  commenced  in  strands  afar  remote   .     .   i  Henry  J  V.  i.  1. 

He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Shot.  —  Never  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid  .     .     .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  5. 

Where,  for  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes ii.  5. 

A  mark  marvellous  well  shot Love's  L.  Lost^'w.  1. 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres.  To  hear  the  sea^^aid's  music  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  t. 

•T  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times    .    .    .    Aifs  IVeli,  ii.  3. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch :  Near  or  far  ofif,  well  won  is  still  well  shot  Kingjohn^  i.  t. 

Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London,  I  fear  the  shot  here i  Henry  1 K  v,  3. 

O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapt,  bald  shot 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

That 's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

A  garish  flag.  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

He  that  shot  so  trim.  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid  I  .    .    .  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  ii.  1. 

Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot  thorough  theear  with  a  love-song ii.  4. 

This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot  Hath  not  yet  lighted Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire      .    .    .      Hamlet,  i.  3. 

That  I  liave  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house.  And  hurt  my  brother v.  2. 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance.  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce      ....      Othello^  iv.  i. 

*T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing.  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  Cymbetine,  iv.  a. 
Shotten.  —  Swayed  in  the  back  and  shoulder-shotten Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Then  am  I  a  shotten  herring i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  clept  All  by  the  name  of  dogs Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Should.  —  This  '  should  *  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh,  That  hurta  by  easing Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Shoulder.  — Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders Meas./or  Meat.  i.  2. 

I  shall  seek  my  virit  in  my  shoulders Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands  The  passages  of  alleys iv.  2. 

I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat iv.  4. 

I^t  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

No  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  i. 

It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder      ,    .    .    As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Swayed  in  the  back  and  shoulder-shotten Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Lay  on  ihat  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack ICing^  7o^  >»•  «• 

With  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders! 2  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burthening  grief.  And  pithless  arms i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Shall  not  wear  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Which  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders Richard  III  i.  2. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail.  And  you  are  stayed  for Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders Othello,  \.  3. 

Shove. —Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice Hamlet,\\\.  i. 

Shovel.  —  Suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel  .  .  v.  i. 
Show.  —  Who  makest  a  show  but  darest  not  strike Tempest,  \.  2. 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness Com.  of  Errors,\\\.  %. 

You  must  not  make  the  full  show  of  this  till  you  may  do  it Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Let  him  show  himself  what  he  is  and  steal  out  of  your  company iit.  3. 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! iv.  1. 

O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow!       .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so iii.  a. 

To  show  our  simple  skill,  ITiat  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end ▼.  i. 

By  their  show  You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know v.  i. 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross Mer.  <if  Vemice,  ii.  7. 
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Show.  —  That  choose  by  show,  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach  Mtr.  0/  Venice^  n.  9^ 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves iii.  a. 

Being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  Obscures  the  show  of  evil iii.  2. 

The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility    ....      ii.  7. 

And  show  what  we  alone  must  think,  which  never  Returns  us  thanks AU^s  Well,  i.  i. 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth 1.3. 

Not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows  As  't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows      .    .      ii.  i. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught ii.  2. 

But  indeed  Our  shows  are  more  than  will Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace,  And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show  ....    King  Johti^  v.  2. 

Alack,  alack,  for  woe.  That  any  harm  slK>uld  stain  so  fair  a  show ! Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal  ...  1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Thispoor  show  doth  better:  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had 2  Henry  IV.  s.  %. 

With  some  shows  of  truth,  Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught  .     .     .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

He  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the  world  he  is iii.  6. 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show Richard  III.  x\\.  i. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue iii.  5. 

In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows,  Pageants  and  sights  of  honour      .     .     .     Henry  VII  I.'vt.  %. 

For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

She  shall  scant  show  well  that  now  shows  best Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  2. 

Wolvish-ravening  lamb !     Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  1 iii.  2. 

That  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

With  himself  at  war,  Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men .     .    .  i.  2. 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire i.  2. 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart ! iv.  i. 

Then  yield  thee,  coward.  And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time v.  8. 

I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  ;  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe    Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  .    .     .    .  i.  3. 

Their  hearts  attending  on  themselves.  And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords  OtheUo,  i.  i. 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on.  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows    .    .      ii.  3. 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man :  They  are  all  but  stomachs iii.  4. 

Shower.  — A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind Merry  PVives,  iii.  2. 

So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

A  woman's  gift  To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indnc  i. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  ol  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes ICing  John,  v.  a. 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought  on  thought 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him ii.  2. 

See  what  showers  arise,  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart  I ii>  5. 

Once  more  I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye ;  welcome  all Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers Titus  Andron.\\\.  i. 

One  cloud  of  winter  showers,  These  flies  are  couched Timonof  Athens,  \\.  %. 

He  and  myself  Have  travailed  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts v.  i. 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go  With  true-love  showers Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

I  Ml  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail  Rich  pearls  upon  thee Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  5. 

Showering. — How  now !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ?  Evermore  showering?^<7w.  &»  JuL  iii.  5. 
Showbst.  —  Have  more  than  thou  showest.  Speak  less  than  thou  knowest  .  .  .  King  Lear^  i.  4. 
Showing.  —  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor A II  ^ s  IVelt,  W.  y. 

Of  very  soft  society  and  great  showing Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Shreds.  —  With  these  shreds  They  vented  their  complainings Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Shrew.— In  such  a  night  Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew.  Slander  her  love  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  's  reported  ? Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she iv.  i. 
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Shrew.  —  He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew,  Now  let  him  speak     Tom.  of  the  Shrtw^  iv.  i. 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall 2  Henry  I V.  y. -i. 

Shrewd.  —Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue     Muck  Ada,  ii.  i. 

O,  when  she  's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  ! A^,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

This  last  day  was  A  shrewd  one  to 's Ant.  and  CUo.iw.  <), 

Shrewdly.  —  You  apprehend  passing  shrewdly Much  Ada,  \\.  i. 

You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you Ait^s  fP'e//,  y.  3. 

Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

My  misgiving  still  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose Julius  Casar,  iii.  i. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air   ...    .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Shrewish.  —  My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i. 

Shrewishness.  —  I  was  never  curst;  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Shrewsbury.  —  Fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock i  Henry  IV.  y.  4. 

Shriek.  —  Then  I  *ld  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  Should  rift  to  hear  roe    .    .    .    IVinters  Tale,  v.  i. 

Dying  men  did  groan,  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets  .  .  Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 
Shrieked.  — The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  —  an  evil  sign 3  Henry  F/.  v.  6. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman.  Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Shrift.  —  I  yn\\  give  him  a  present  shrift  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place  .      Meas./or Meas.  iv.  a. 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift Othello,  iii.  3. 

Shrill-gorged.  --  The  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far  Cannot  be  seen  or  heard  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Shrimp.  —  It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp  Should  strike  such  terror  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 
Shrinr.  —  From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come,  To  kiss  this  shrine.  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 
Shrive.— I  Ml  dine  above  with  you  to-day,  And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 

I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

Shroud.  —  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past Tempest,  ii.  2. 

All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread  ....    King  Johtty  v.  7. 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  sti£f  tempest Henry  VIII,  iv.  i. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Shrove- TIDE. —Merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all,  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tidc  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Shrove  Tuesday.  —  As  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday All's  Well,  \\,  %. 

Shrub.  —  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all Tempest,  ii.  2. 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  wintei's  powerful  wind 3  Henry  VI.  y.  a. 

We  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we,  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size  Titus  Andron.  iv.  3. 
Shrug. —lliese  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha's Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug.  For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  Mer.  o/Ven.  i.  3. 
Shrunk.  —  A  world  too  wide  For  hb  shrunk  shank As  Vou  Like  It^n.  j. 

One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel  and,  like  green  timber,  warp iii.  3. 

Great  heart  1  Ill-wcaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! i  Henry  IV.  y.  4, 

In  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death Romeo  and  Juliet,  it.  i. 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils,  Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?     Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  i. 

Then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud.  And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away  .  .  .  Hamlet,  L  2. 
Shudders.  —  I  know.you  Ml  swear,  terribly  swear  Into  strong  shudders  .  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Shuffle. —  Am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch Merry  Wives,  \\.  2. 

Your  life,  good  master.  Must  shuffle  for  itself Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Shuffled.  —  What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 
Shuffling.  —  'T  is  not  so  above ;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature    iii.  3. 

With  ease.  Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose iv.  7. 

Shun.  —  Therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun  A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours     Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me All's  Well,ii.  $. 

They  follow  us  with  wings;  And  weak  we  are  and  cannot  shun  pursuit  ....  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

My  desert  Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request Richard  III.  iii  7. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies:  let  me  shun  that;  No  more  of  that King  Lear,  iii  4. 

Take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath:  Who  shuns  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack  both  Pericles,i.2. 
Shunned.  —  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i  3. 
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Shitnnbd.  —  The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge Carioianusy  i.  6. 

Having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate,  Shunned  my  abhorred  society King  Lear^  v.  3. 

She  shunned  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation OtMh,\.2. 

Shut.  —We,  the  Ptttfcr  born,  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes  ....     All*s  IVeii^  i.  1. 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die 2  Htnry  1 V,  iii.  1, 

And  shut  up  In  measureless  content Macbetky  ii.  i. 

Shuttle,  —  Because  I  know  also  life  is  a  shuttle Merry  iVives^  v.  i. 

Shylock.  —  You  come  to  me,  and  you  say,*Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys'  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 
Sibyl.  —  As  old  as  Sibyl  and  as  curst  and  shrewd  As  Socrates'  Xanthippe      Tarn,  o/tfu  Shrew,  i.  2. 

The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath.  Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  .     .   i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world  The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses  Othello^  iii.  4. 
Sibylla.  —  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  1  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 
Sicily.  —  Now  let  hot  iCtna  cool  in  Sicily,  And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  helll  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 
Sick.  — The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well Much  A  Jo,  ii.  i. 

I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him it.  a. 

Is  the  fool  sick  ?— Sick  a*t  the  heart Lovers  L.  LosU'xx.  \. 

Visit  the  speechless  sick  and  still  converse  With  groaning  wretches v.  2. 

I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee.  —  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you    Mid.  N,  Dream,  ii.  i. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing    .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ;  Nor  well,  unless  in  mind iii.  2. 

Thisnightmethinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick;  It  looks  a  little  paler v.  i. 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears.  Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears    King  John,  iii.  i. 

Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected iv.  2. 

Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  theirnames  ? ii.  i. 

How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time? i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low iv.  3. 

Do  as  every  sick  m^n  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  ....      Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness.  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  t iv.  i. 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

He  is  not  sick.  —  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

The  envious  moon,  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief ii.  a. 

Her  vestal  livery  b  but  sick  and  green  And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ii.  2. 

You'll  be  sick  to-morrow  For  this  night's  watching iv.  4. 

I  have  watched  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick iv.  4. 

I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  understand  how  all  things  go Timcn  of  Athens,  m.  b. 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought  But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  't  .     .      iv.  3. 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

Not  so  sick,  my  lord,  As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies Macbeth,  v.  3. 

'T  is  bitter  cold,  And  I  am  sick  at  heart Hamlet,  i.  x. 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse i.  1. 

You  are  so  sick  of  late.  So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  state iii.  2. 

If  youarenckatsea,  Orstomach-qualmedat  land Cymbeline,\\\.  ^. 

I  should  be  sick,  But  that  my  resolution  helps  me iii.  6. 

I  am  not  very  sick,  Since  I  can  reason  of  it iv.  a. 

Yet  am  I  better  Than  one  that  "s  sick  o'  the  gout v.  4. 

As  sick  men  do  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling  woe Pericles,  i.  i. 

Sicken.  —  I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth All's  lVell,y.  i. 

Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting.  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  \.  i. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony    .     .     .    Julius  Ctrsar,  iv.  2. 

Minp  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  Endure  a  further  view  .  .  Ant.  and  Cieo.  iii.  10. 
SiCKLBMEN.  —  You  sunburnt  sicklemen, of  August  weary,  Come  hither  from  the  furrow  Temfiest,  iv.  i. 
Sicklied.— Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Sickliness.  —  Impute  his  words  To  wayward  sickliness  and  age Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Sickness  is  catching ;  O,  were  favour  so,  Yours  would  I  catch Mid.  N.  Dream^  L  i. 
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SickKbss.  —  But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food Mid.  N.  Dream,  itr.  i. 

Health  shall  live  free  and  sickness  freely  die Ail's  iVeU^'n.  %. 

There  is  a  sickness  Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper tVinUr's  Tait,  i.  2. 

A  sickness  caught  of  roe,  and  yet  I  well  ! La. 

He  took  good  rest  to-night ;  'T  is  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharged ii.  3- 

'T  is  a  sickness  denying  thee  any  thing ;  a  death  to  grant  this iv.  a. 

O  vanity  of  sickness  !  tierce  extremes  In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves  Kin^  7okmj  v.  7. 

This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise i  Henry  JV.  iv.  i. 

Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us iv.  i. 

Some  belter  place,  Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him.  That  makes  him  gasp  and  stare       .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds  From  wayward  sickness  .     .     .  Richard  III.  i.  y 

So  went  to  bed ;  where  eagerly  his  sickness  Pursued  him  still Henry  VIII.  iv.  2, 

My  long  sickness  Of  heahh  and  living  now  begins  to  mend Tinton  0/ Athens,  s.  x. 

'T  is  very  like:  he  hath  the  falling  sickness Julius  CeesaryX.  %. 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Side.  —  O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide.  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side !  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care ' Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out iiL  1. 

Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ?    Never  any  did  so v.  i. 

In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night.  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side  .    Mid.  N.  Dreamt,  ii.  z. 

How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  x. 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law iii.  4. 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  1  Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I     .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side Richard  III.  v.  3. 

A  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have  This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear  ....    Cffri^lamu,  iv.  6. 

Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides;  let  them  begin Romeo  and  ynliet,\.  x. 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side,  Set  a  huge  mountain '  tween  my  heart  and  tongue  Jul.  Casar,  W.  4. 

1  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent Macbeth,  i.  7. 

There  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides.  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness    .     .     .  King  Lear,  iii  4. 

Hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side,  Her  husband  being  alive v.  ». 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out Othello,  ii.  3. 

SiDB-PiERCiNG.  —  O  thou  sidc-pierdng  sight  I King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Si  DE-STITCHES.  — Thou  shalt  have  cramps.  Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up  Tempest,  i.  a. 
Siege.  —  Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty '   .    .    .   AlVs  Well,\\\.  t. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege  Of  watery  Neptune Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn Macbeth, y.  5. 

And  that,  in  my  regard,  Of  the  unworthiest  siege Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being  From  men  of  royal  siege Othello,  i  a. 

Sieve.  —  Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve MuehAdo,\.x. 

In  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve  I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love  ....      AWs  fVeli,  i.  3. 

The  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

In  a  sieve  I  Ml  thither  sail.  And,  like  a  rat  without  a  uil,  I  '11  do,  I  *11  do  .  .  .  .  Macbeth,  I  3. 
Sift.  — We  Ml  sift  this  matter  further A ir s  IVell,  r.  3. 

As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument Richard  II.  L  i. 

Sigh.  —  Cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs Tempest,  i.  2. 

Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs      .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  i. 

To  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  .\  B  C u-  «. 

If  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs ii  3- 

With  penitential  groans,  With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ii.  4. 

Thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays    .    .     .      Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more.  Men  were  deceivers  ever ii.  3- 

Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go,  And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny ii.  3. 

Like  covered  fire,  Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly iii.  i. 

What  I  sigh  for  the  toothache  ? iii.  a. 

Sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note,  sometime  through  the  throat Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  t. 
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Sigh.  —  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh Love'*  L.  Last,  iU.  i. 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers iiL  i. 

Observed  your  fashion,  Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion iv.  3. 

What  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! iv.  3. 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs iv.  3. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love Mid.  JV.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing ;  no  tears  but  of  my  shedding Mer.  0/ yenicejWi.  i. 

Let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh,  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass  I    Tarn,  o/tht  Shrew,  v.  2. 

To  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high.  Do  my  sighs  stream Ail's  IVe/l,  ii.  3. 

Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com Richard  JI.vA.  i. 

Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I  mine  with  groans v.  1. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours v.  5. 

His  cheek  looks  pale  and  with  A  rising  sigh  he  wishelh  you  in  heaven    ...      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Heart-offending  groans  Or  blood-consuming  sighs 2  Henry  1^1.  iii.  2. 

Look  pnle  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs iii.  2. 

For  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs   .    .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

When  my  heart,  As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain Troi.  atid  Cress,  i.  i. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ? iv.  2. 

Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs Romeo  and  yuliet^  \.  i. 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs 1.  i. 

Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh :  Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ii.  i. 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears,  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  m  my  ancient  ears  .    .      ii.  3. 

What  a  sigh  is  there  I    The  heart  is  sorely  charged Macbeth^  w.i. 

A  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  And  end  his  being  Hamiet^  ii.  i. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ii.  2. 

There 's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves iv.  i. 

This 'should*  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh,  That  hurts  by  easing iv.  7. 

My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam Kin^^  Lear^  L  2. 

My  story  being  done.  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs Othello^  \,  %. 

Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh  From  the  inward  of  thee  ? Cymbeline^m.  \. 

He  yokes  A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  .  iv.  2. 
Sighed.  —  As  true  a  lover  As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow      ....     As  You  Like  li^  ii.  4* 

No  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason v.  2. 

Sighing. —  And  then  the  lover,  Sighing  like  furnace ii.  7. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder x  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

Welcome  ever  smiles.  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

And  walked  about.  Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across Julius  Casar,  ii.  i. 

Sight.  — Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  2. 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lover^  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight    .    .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight iii.  a. 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? As  You  Like  !t^'\\\.  $. 

I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and  by  land! Winter's  Tale^  iii.  3. 

You  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of v.  2. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done ! King  John.,  iv.  a. 

Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! iv.  2. 

Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Not  an  eye  But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight \  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  my  eyes Richard  III.  \.  2. 

I  have  passed  a  miserable  night.  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams  1 i.  4. 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  I 1.4. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him.  and  the  bleared  sights  Are  spectacled  to  see  him    .     .     .     Coriolanus^xx.  \. 

What  a  fearful  night  is  this  I    There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights  Julius  Ceesar^  i.  3. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight  ? Macbetk,\\.  x. 

This  is  a  sorry  sight. — A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight ii.  2. 

I  could  With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight '.     .     .    .     iii.  i. 

A  vaunt !  and  quit  my  sight*!  let  the  earth  hide  thee  I iii.  4. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight v.  i. 
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Sight.—  If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight,  Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still   Hamlet^  L  2. 

T  would  be  a  sight  indeed  If  one  could  match  you iv.  7. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  Endure  a  further  view  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  10. 
Sightless  —  Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  You  wait  on  nature's  mischief  .  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Sightly.— It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass  King^  John,  ii.  i. 
Sign. —Thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert TwoGen.  0/ ]'eronay\\\.  %. 

She  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection Much  AcLo^vi.  -i. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs i.i.  2. 

What  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? Love's  L.  Lost^K.  2, 

Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you  Have  too  much  blood  in  him  .   H'iuter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? King  John^  iii.  i. 

Thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs,  And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin iv.  a. 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings Richard  II.  ii.  4. 

Leaving  me  no  sign  Save  men's  opinions iii.  1. 

He  dies,and  makes  no  sign.     O  God,  forgive  him  ! 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming.  With  meekness  and  humility .      Henry  VIII.  iL  4. 

My  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age,  Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience  ....    Titus  Audron.  v.  3. 

She  's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit Cymbeltne,  L  2. 

Signal.— Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow Richard  III.  v,  i. 

Significants.  —  In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Signifying.  —  Full  of  sound  and  fury.  Signifying  nothing Macbeth^  \.  %. 

SiGNioRS.  —  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors OthfUoy  i.  3. 

Silencb.  —  If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence Tempest^  i.  i. 

The  night's  dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iii.  2. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much  MuchAdo,  iL  1. 

Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ii.  1. 

Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome Mid.  N.  Dream,,  v.  i. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 

The  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence iii.  5. 

Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ?  —  A  friend v.  i. 

It  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day.  —  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it v.  i. 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience  Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her    .    .  i4«  You  Like  //,  i.  3. 

Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  'U  be  revenged Tarn.  <ifthe  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  Uxed  for  speech Ail's  lVell,\.  i. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars ;  yet  peace Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  fails     ....    fVinUrs  TaUy  ii.  2. 

I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off  Your  wonder:  but  yet  speak v.  3. 

My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence,  Ere  't  be  disburdened     .    .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

The  unseen  grief  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul iv.  i. 

How  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause  I Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Your  silence,  Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul iii.  2. 

We  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well,  We  '11  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell iv.  i. 

If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight,  Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still     .    .     .  Hasnlet,  \.  2. 

As  we  often  see,  against  some  storm,  A  silence  in  the  heavens ii.  2. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell :  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety Othello,  ii.  3. 

Silent.  —  No  tongue  I  all  eyes  1  be  silent Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Hear  me  a  little  ;  for  1  have  only  been  Silent  so  long Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not Titus  A  ttdron.  iii.  i. 

Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear yulins  Ctesar,  iii.  2. 

Silk.  —  Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop  And  showed  me  silks  .     .     .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant.  When  we  have  soiled  them  .      Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  2. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk Coriolanus,\.t. 

The  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  ^ 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart      .     .  King  Lear,  iiL  4. 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk Othello,  iii.  4. 
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Silk.  —  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk CymbeluUy  iii.  3. 

Silliest.  —  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

SiLLiNBss.  —  It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment OtkeiiojX.i. 

SiLVBR.  —  Not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver Tempest^  \\.  2. 

When  Phoebe  doth  behold  Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass  ....  Mid,  N,  Dreanty  i.  i. 
Shall  I  think  in  silver  she  's  immured,  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold?  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii.  7. 

Two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join,  Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  King  Johtu,  ii.  i. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world.  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea    Richard II.  ii.  i. 

And  to  achieve  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age 2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  1  swear  That  tips  with  stiver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  Julitty  ii.  2. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night.  Like  softest  music ii.  2. 

*  Then  music  with  her  silver  sound '  —  why  *  silver  sound'? iv.  5. 

Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound iv.  5. 

I  say  *  silver  sound,'  because  musicians  sound  for  silver iv.  5. 

The  oars  were  silver,  Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke Ant.  andCleo.  ii.  2. 

Money,  youth  ?    All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! Cymbeline^  iii.  6. 

Silvia.  —  To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself;  And  Silvia  is  myself  .      Ttuo  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i. 

What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ?    What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? iii.  i. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale iii.  r. 

Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day.  There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon iiL  i. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she.  That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? iv.  2. 

Sim  I  LB. —Into  a  thousand  similes As  Vott  Like  It^xx.  i. 

A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  v.  2. 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort Airs  IVell^v.  2. 

Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Si  MPLB. —What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? Com.  of  Errors^  m.  2. 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgement  ?      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue  ? iv.  i. 

This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit     .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  Mer.  0/  Ven.  iii.  2. 

Am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature  content  you? As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  3. 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own, compounded  of  many  simples iv.  r. 

I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  it  is  a  simple  one      .     .    .  Henry  V.  ii.  j. 

Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave  In  this  close  walk  to  satisfy  myself     .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls  Should  perish  by  the  sword  ! iv.  4. 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty  .    .      Romeo  and  JuHet^  iii.  2. 

In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows,  Culling  of  simples v.  r. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith JuHms  drsar,  iv.  2. 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient.  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled  .     .      Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon iv.  7. 

Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power  Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish  ....   King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Look  with  thine  ears:  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief iv.  6. 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you Othello^  \.  i. 

Sim PLBNBSS. —That  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth Much  AdoyvX.  x. 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss.  When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice.  To  assist  my  simpleness Othello^  i.  3. 

Simpler.  —  I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  2. 
Simplicity.  —  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray  you,  peace Merry  JVivesj  iv.  i. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Twice-sod  simplicity,  bis  coctusi     O  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  !     iv.  2. 

A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy.  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity v.  2. 

All  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply  To  prove,  by  wit.  worth  in  simplicity v.  2. 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,  By  that  which  knitteth  souls     ....      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity  In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity v.  i. 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth   .     .     Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

Whiles  others  fish  with  cnift  for  great  opinion,  I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity     .    .     iv.  4. 
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SiMPLiarv.  ~  But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity  He  lends  out  money  gratis  .  Mtr.  0/  Venic*^  i.  3. 
Simply.  —  If  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply Mtrry  lViv0Sy\\\.  \. 

He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world Coriolanus^  iv.  5. 

SiMULAR. — Thou  perjuredfand  thou  simular  man  of  virtue King  Ltar^itx.  z. 

My  practice  so  prevailed,  That  I  returned  with  simular  proof Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Simulation.  —  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former Twtl/th  Nighi^  ii.  5. 

Sin. —  I  should  sin  To  thinkbut  nobly  of  my  grandmother Tempest^  \.  %. 

Though  't  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest      .    .  Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall :  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none     .      ii.  i. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  ?    The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? ii.  2. 

Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  To  sin  in  loving  virtue ii.  2. 

Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his ii.  3. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt iL  4. 

Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin  To  save  this  brother's  life? ii.  4. 

I  Ml  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul,  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity ii.  4. 

To  do  *t  at  peril  of  your  soul.  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity ii.  4. 

Thy  sin  *s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade iii.  i. 

Prating  mountebanks,  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  a. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;  Be  secret-false iii.  2. 

A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men,  Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing     ....      v.  i. 

Truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred Muck  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary  ;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither       ii.  i. 

0,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! iy.  z. 

And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin , iv.  t. 

She  will  not  add  to  her  damnation  A  sin  of  perjury iv.  i. 

Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy ! iv.  1. 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin v.  1. 

*T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  And  sin  to  break  it Lcv^s  L.  Losty  ii.  1. 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me,  That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee iv.  3. 

1,  that  hold  it  sin  To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in iv.  3. 

In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker Afer.  0/  Venice^  i.  a. 

What  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child! iL  3. 

You  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin.  That  I  had  been  forsworn iii.  3. 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children iiL  5. 

So  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me iii.  5. 

Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin :  For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine  As  You  Likt  It^  ii.  7. 

Thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation iii.  s. 

That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you iiL  2. 

Self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon AU*s  IVelif  i.  i. 

Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue.  That  truth  should  be  suspected i.  3. 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act.  Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact iii.  7. 

Virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue i.  5. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness      ....      v.  i. 

If  the  sins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  *re  well  to  live iV interns  TaU^  iii.  3. 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth,  And  so  doth  yours King  yokn,  i.  i. 

Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child iL  x. 

Whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich iL  1. 

Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times iv.  3. 

I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin iv.  3. 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought,  Be  guilty iv.  3. 

God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin ! Richard  If.  \.  x. 

Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross.  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin      ....     iv.  i. 

Ere  foul  sin  gathering  head  Shall  break  into  corruption v.  i. 

'T  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation \  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned iL  4. 
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Sin.  ~  He  doth  tin  that  doth  belie  the  dead,  Not  he  which  sayt  the  dead  is  not  alive  2  Htmy  IV.  i.  i. 

Foul  sin,  gathering  head,  Shall  break  into  corruption iii.  i. 

And  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways iv.  5. 

That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washed  As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism    .    .    Henry  K.  L  a. 

Self-love,  my  li^e,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  As  self-neglecting ii.  4. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive iv.  5. 

I  have  heard  you  preach  That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin      ....      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf    ...      a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin,  But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath v.  i. 

"T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity 3  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him,  And  all  their  ministers  attend  .  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

Not  for  all  this  land  Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin iii.  i. 

I  am  in  So  far  in  blood  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin iv.  a. 

All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree,  Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  Guilty  !  guilty  1      .    .      v.  3. 

The  willing^st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed  May  be  absolved  in  English  ....     Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles  Collected  from  his  life iii.  2. 

I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  :  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels iii.  2. 

Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty,  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  Rom.  ^  Jul.  iii.  3. 

Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head.  By  urging  me  to  fury v.  3. 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear iii.  5. 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremesi  gust ;  But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  't  is  most  just    ....     iiu  5. 

Strange,  unusual  blood.  When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  goodl iv.  2. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now  Was  heavy  on  me       Macbeth^  x.  4. 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name iv.  3. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled     .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  5. 

And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy ii.  a. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  ray  sins  remembered iii.  i. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  ...     iv.  5. 

Plate  sin  with  gold,  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks King^  Lear,  iv.  6. 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on,  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows  Othello^  ii.  3. 

Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed? iv.  2. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is  damned Cymbeline^x,  ^, 

But  custom  what  they  did  begin  Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin     ....      PertcUs^  i.  Gower. 

Few  love  10  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act i.  i. 

How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin,  When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hjrpocrite  ! i.  i. 

One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ;  Murder  'a  as  near  to  lust  as  flame  to  smoke    .    .    .    .  L  i. 

For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin i.  2. 

Sincerity. —To  be  talked  with  insincerity.  As  with  a  saint Meas./or  Meas.'x.  4. 

I  partly  think  A  due  sinceiity  governed  his  deeds v.  i. 

As  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love Muck  Ado,  iv.  1. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow  Of  true  sincerity IC'ng  yohti^  iii.  1. 

You  shall  see  now  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart 1  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

Sinew.  —  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back Tempest j  iii.  i. 

Shorten  up  their  sinews  With  aged  cramps ir.  i. 

With  him,  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune Meas. /or  Meas.  \\\.  \. 

Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot Twei/th  Night,  ii.  5. 

Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too 1  Henry  I V.  iv.  4. 

By  God's  help.  And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  Di^uise  fair  nature iii.  i. 

Many  blows  repaid.  Have  robbed  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength    ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

A  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies  in  your  sinews Trot,  and  Cress.  W.  x. 

Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong v.  3. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it  With  lusty  sinews JmHus  Casar,  i.  2. 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old.  But  bear  me  stiffly  up Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel.  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ! iii.  3. 

Sinewed.— He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees  Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence  Kit^Jokni  v.  7. 
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Sinful.  —  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  !   .     .    .  2  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

Thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope.  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul !     3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 
Sing.  —  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of '  Light  o'  love  * Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  2. 

Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote Com.  of  Errors y  iii.  2. 

I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage Much  A  do^  i.  3. 

Have  stolen  his  birds*  nest  •—  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore  them  to  the  owner   .      ii.  x. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe,  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ii.  3. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?      .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note,  sometime  through  the  throat iii.  i. 

Pardon  love  this  wrong.  That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue iv.  2. 

He  can  sing  A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering  Mend  him  who  can v.  2. 

Sing  while  ihou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep Afid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  i. 

If  a  throstle  sing,  he  &lls  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow  Mer.  ofVenice^  i.  2. 

The  crow  doih  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  When  neither  is  attended v.  i. 

I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me  ;  I  do  desire  you  to  sing As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  5. 

Come,  sing ;  and  jrou  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues ii.  5. 

I  'U  tell  her  plain   She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

In  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven      ....   AU^s  IVelij  iv.  3. 

But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes fVin/er's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

When  you  sing,  I  'Id  have  you  buy  and  sell  so,  so  give  alms iv.  4. 

He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  *11  tell  money iv.  4. 

He  sings  'em  over  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses iv.  4. 

I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good Richard  1L\\\.  ^ 

I  would  1  were  a  weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing x  Henry  IV. '\\.  ^ 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing,  Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king    ....  2  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

As  duly,  but  not  as  truly.  As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby  Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 

That  birds  would  sing  and  think  it  were  not  night Romeo  and  fuliet,  ii.  2. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune.  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  .     .    .     iii.  5. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?   .    .    .    .      HamleU  v.  i. 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage King  Lear,  v.  3. 

So  we'll  live,  And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales v.  3. 

An  admirable  musician  :  O !  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear Othello,  iv.  1. 

Hark,  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings.  And  Phoebus  'gins  arise     ....      Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

I  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee iv.  2. 

And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  E'er  the  blither  for  their  drouth  .    .     .    Pericles^  iii.  Gower. 
Singed. — Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of  fire Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth.    O,  these  deliberate  fools  I      ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

SiNGBST.  — Thou  smgest  well  enough  for  a  shift Much  Ado,  W.^. 

Singing.  —  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly ii.  i. 

As  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love .' Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians Richard  II.  i.  3. 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Surveys  The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops  and  going  About  their  functions  friendly .     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing King-  Lear,  i.  4. 

Single.— Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest  For  aye  austerity  and  single  life i.  i. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ;  So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth ii.  s. 

Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten,  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck!  3  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

All  single  and  alone.  Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company Timon  of  Athens,  \.\. 

But,  for  my  single  self,  I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be Julius  Ceesar,  \.  2. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind      Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions iv.  j. 

No  single  soul  Can  we  set  eye  on Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Singular. —- A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet Love's  L.  Lost,  f.  i. 
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Singular.  — Men  Of  singular  integrity  and  learning,  Yea,  the  elect  o'  ihe  land  .    Henry  VTTL  ii.  4. 

0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness  I Romeo  and  yuiiel^  ii.  4. 

Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  hb  an.  Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury    .    Cymbeliney  iii.  4. 

Singularities.— Passed  through,  not  without  much  content  In  many  singularities  Winter^ s  TaUy  v.  3. 
Singularity.  —  Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

In  what  fashion.  More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes  Upon  this  present  action  .  .  Coriolanusy  i.  i. 
SiNGULBD.  —  Arts-man,  preambulale,  we  will  be  singuled  from  the  barbarous  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Sinister.  —  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

An  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek AU^s  IVeil^W.  i. 

Sinking.  —  You  may  know  by  my  sixe  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking  .    Merry  fVives,  iii.  5. 

Thou  art  so  leaky,  That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking Ani.  and  CUo.  iii.  13. 

Sinned. — Yet  sinned  I  not  Rut  in  mistaking MuchAdo^y.i' 

1  am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinning King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Sinner.  —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  lie Tempest,  \.  2. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Here '»  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  2. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ? Hamlet,\\\.  \. 

Sinning.  —  I  am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinning King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

SiNON. — And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy i  Henry  VI.  \\\.  z. 

Sip. — They  could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all  Aferry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Siren.  —  Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  1  will  dote Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\.  %. 

Sir  Oracle.  —  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark !  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 
Sir-reverence. — Such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of  without  he  say  Sir-reverence  Com.  o/Err.  iii.  3. 
Sister.— My  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret :  A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty    .    .     Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

Train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note  To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears      .    .     iii.  2. 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love  ....    Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life,  Chanting  faint  hymns  . Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent iii.  2. 

The  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning,  is  indeed  deceased  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  Posters  of  the  sea  and  land Macbeth,  \.  3. 

I  am  made  Of  the  self-same  metal  that  my  sister  is,  And  prize  me  at  her  Worth     .    King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Like  a  sister  am  most  loath  to  call  Your  faults  as  they  are  named i.  i. 

Her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ;  Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  .  Pericles,  v.  Gower. 
Sisterly.  —  After  much  debatement,  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour  Meas.for  Meas,  v.  1. 
Sit. — Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  y.  j^. 

I  may  sit  in  a  comer  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband ! Much  Ado,  W.  i. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  ? ii.  3. 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!     .     .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster?  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears v.  i. 

Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table As  You  Like  H,  ii.  7. 

Pray  you,  sit  down ;  For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  cat Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  I v.  2. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings Richard  //.  iii.  2. 

Than  idly  sit  To  hear  my  nothings  monstered Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander v.  4. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Stands  he,  or  sits  he  ?  Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  5. 

He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god :    .    .    .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

SiTHENCB,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it  .  .  A ir s  IVell,  \.  3. 
Sitting. —  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting!  fourscore  ducats! Mer.  of  Venice,  in.  t. 

Sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes  Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness     .     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3* 
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Situate.  —There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound  .     Cam.  0/ Em^rsj  ii.  i. 

Situation.  —  We  survey  The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model z  Henry  IV.  \.  y 

Six  AND  SEVEN.  —  All  Is  Uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven  ....  Richard  II.  ii.  a. 
Sixpence. — Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life Mid.  N .  Dream,  vr.  9. 

One  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than  *  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence'  1  Henry  I  y.  ii.  4. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ;  He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear Othello,  ii.  3. 

Size.  —  'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

You  are  potently  opposed ;  and  with  a  malice  Of  as  great  size Henry  VIII.  v.  r. 

Mine  own  searching  eyes  Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size   .    .    .    Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

With  all  the  size  that  verity  Would  without  lapsing  suffer Coriolanus,  v.  a. 

We  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we,  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size  Titus  Andron.  iv.  3. 

Cannot  cover  The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude  With  any  size  of  words  Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sites Kin^  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Our  size  of  sorrow,  Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great  As  that  which  makes  it  A  nt.&*CUo.  iv.  15. 

But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such,  It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming v.  2. 

Skains-mates.  —  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
Skein.  —  Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread"? Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleave-silk Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

Skies.  —  The  skies  look  grimly  And  threaten  present  blusters fVinter^s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks,  They  are  all  fire Ju/ius  Ceesar,  iii.  i. 

The  wrathful  skies  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark K ing  Lear,  \\\.  %. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies  Parted  our  fellowship Othello,  ii.  i. 

Skilful.  —  He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still All^s  \1^'ell,\.  t. 

The  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
Skill.  —  I  '11  show  my  mind  According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill  .     .    .   Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  2. 

If  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me flfeas./orAfeas,  \v.  2. 

Dart  thy  skill  at  me ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout      .    .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ▼.  2. 

Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will  Afid.  N.  Dream,  iL  a. 

To  show  our  simple  skill.  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end v.  i. 

And  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill AsYouLikeIt,\\\.'i. 

Whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty AU^s  lVell,\.  i. 

This  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate ii.  i. 

Which  of  them  both  Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense  To  make  distinction    ....     iii.  4. 

Or  stupefied.  Or  seeming  so  in  skill,  cannot  or  will  not Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness King  John,  iv.  a. 

I '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill i  Henry  IV.  u  2. 

Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  no.    What  is  honour  ?  a  word v.  z. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack 2  Henry  IV.  w.  y 

It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night.  Stick  fiery  off  indeed Hamlet,  v.  2. 

All  the  skill  I  have  Remembers  not  these  garments King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Skilled.  —  Well  skilled  in  curses,  stay  awhile.  And  teach  me  how  to  curse!  .     .     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled :  Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library  Titus  Andron.  vr,  i. 
Skilless.  —  Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night.  And  skilless  as  unpractised   Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

Skillet.  —  Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm     .    .  ' Othello,  i.  3. 

Skimble-skamble.— Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Skin.  —  If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink    .    .     .    Com.  of  Errors,  \\\,  i. 

Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue     Merry  IVitvs,  iii.  r. 

Honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows MuchAdo,\a.s. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin.  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  Mid.  M.  Dream,  iL  1. 

As  the  nun's  lip  to  the  firiar's  mouth,  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin AU^s  IVell,  ii.  a. 

My  skin  h.ings  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown \  Henry  I V.  \q.  y. 

He  shall  have  the  skin  of  our  enemies,  to  make  dog's-leather  of a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

That  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment iv.  a. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

This  contentious  storm  Invades  us  to  the  skin King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow,  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster  ....      OlkelUt  v.  a. 
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Skin-coat. — I  MI  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right /Ct'ftjg- yokn^  n.  t. 

Skipper,  stand  back:  't  is  age  that  nourish eth Tnm,  0/ the  Shrew^xx.  \.  ^ 

Skipping. — Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain  L.  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit Mer.  0/  Venict^  ii.  2. 

Skirmish.— They  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them    .    .    .      Much  Adoy'x.  \. 

Skirts,  round  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel iii.  4. 

Skittish.  —  For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,  Unstaid  and  skittish  ....  Twelfth  t^ight^  ii.  4. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits.  On  one  and  other  side     ....    Troi.  and  Cress.  Prol. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skitti.sh  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots ! iii.  3. 

Skull. —Whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains  I Twelfth  Nighty  x.  i. 

And  this  land  be  called  The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls Richard  II.  xv.  \. 

That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once Hamlet^  v.  z. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?    Where  be  his  quiddities  now  ? ▼.  i. 

Sky. — The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch Temfiesi,\.2. 

The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky Two  Gen.  of  yerona,  v.  i. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes :  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves      .     .     .     Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky.  And  wretched  fools' secrets  heedfullyo'er-eye  Lotfe^sL.Lost/xv.  3. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky.  That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh  As  benefits  forgot     As  Yott  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

The  fated  sky  Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull AWs  lVeli,\.  \. 

Then  the  world  and  all  that's  in't  is  nothing;  The  covering  sky  is  nothing      .    Winter's  TaU^  i.  a. 

Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads,  I  like  it  well King  John,  ii.  z. 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky  And  pours  down  mischief iii>  a- 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day iii.  4> 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm :  Pour  down  thy  weather iv.  2. 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky,  The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly    Richard  II.  x.  i. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day iii.  a. 

I  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame  o'ershine  you 2  Henry  IV.  w.  y 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  ;  The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour Richard  III.  v.  3. 

This  disturbed  sky  Is  not  to  walk  in '    yjUius  Caesar^  i.  3. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold Macbeth^  i.  a. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips.  Is  thine,  if  thou  will  ha't      ....   A nt.  and  Cleo.  ix.  7. 
Sky-aspiring.  —  The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts       Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Skyey.  — A  breath  thou  art.  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences' Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Slab. — Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab Mnc^tA,xv.i. 

Slack. — And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste Romeo  and  yulietyXy.  i. 

If  you  come  slack  of  former  services,  You  shall  do  well King  Lear^  L  3. 

Slackness.  —  Are  as  interpreters  Of  my  behind-hand  slackness Winter's  TaUyy.  \. 

Might  have  well  becomed  the  best  of  men.  To  taunt  at  slackness Ant.  and  C(eo.  iii.  7. 

Slain.  —  Thou  art  slain ;  No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good Hamlety  v.  a. 

Slander.  —  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  the  ear,  you  might  have  your  action  of  slander  Meas.for  Meas,  ii.  i. 

Your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him,  Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  Two  Gen.ofVeronoy  iii.  2. 

Slander  lives  upon  succession,  For  ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession      .    Com.  of  ErrorSy  iii.  i. 

A  very  dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders Much  Adoy  ii.  z. 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once ii.  3. 

I '11  devise  some  honest  slanders iii.  i. 

This  well  carried  shall  on  her  behalf  Change  slander  to  remorse iv.  i. 

With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour iv.  1. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart v.  1. 

Moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders v.  i. 

She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  lived v.  4. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail  ...    .    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Slander,  Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's Winter's  Tale.,  ii.  3. 

Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear Richard  II.  \.  i, 

A  partial  slander  sou;;ht  I  to  avoid i.  3. 

You  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age • .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth.  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment .     Hamlety  i.  3. 
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Slander.  —  When  slanders  do  not  live  io  tongues King  Lear^  Hi.  2. 

^      You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter,  After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers Cymbelme,  i.  i. 

*T  is  slander,  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword iii.  4. 

Slanders  so  her  judgement  That  what 's  else  rare  is  choked iii.  5. 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ;  Thou  hast  fimished  )oy  and  moan iv.  a. 

Slanderbd.  —  She  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she  is  undone Much  AeU^vf.  \. 

She  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains v.  i. 

Slanderer. —Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth! King  John^xx.  x. 

Slanderous. — Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues Mnck  Ado^y.  y 

Hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph  As  record  of  fair  act Cymbeiinty  iii.  3. 

Slash.  —  Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash Tarn.  0/ tJu  Skrew^  \y.  i. 

Slave.  —  Abhorred  slave.  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take  I Tempest^  i.  a. 

We  profess  Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance lyinUr^s  TaU^  iv.  4. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward!    Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany !  .    .  King  John^  iii.  i. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended  By  slaves iv.  2. 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell    .    .  Richard  111.  x.  3. 

This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will Henry  VIII.  x.  2. 

Meantime  forbear.  And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience Romeo  and  JnlieL,  v.  3. 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep Macbeth^  iii.  6w 

Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory.  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity iii.  2. 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to  Othelh^  iii.  3. 

'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands iiL  3. 

Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers Ant.  and  CUo.  v.  2. 

Slbavb  — Thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleave-silk TroL  and  Cress. -v.  \. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care,  The  death  of  each  day's  life.     .    .    .    Macbeth^  ii.  a. 

Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ;  Be  bright  and  jovial iii.  a. 

Slebk-hbadbd  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights yulitu  Casar,  i.  2. 

Slbbp. — Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep;  'tb  a  good  dulness.  And  give  it  way      ....      Tem^st,x.t. 

Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? ii.  1. 

I  find  not  Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  —  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble ii.  1. 

It  is  a  sleepy  language  and  thou  speak'st  Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say?      .    .      iL  i. 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep  —  die,  rather;  wink'st  Whiles  thou  art  waking ii.  1. 

'T  is  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrowned  As  he  that  sleeps  here  swims ii.  i. 

O,  that  you  bore  The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this  For  your  advancement !  .    .    .      ii.  i. 

Sometime  voices  That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep.  Will  make  roe  sleep  again     .     .     iii.  a. 

We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep     ...     iv.  i. 

We  were  dead  of  sleep.  And  —  how  we  know  not  —  all  clapped  under  hatches v.  1. 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes Two  Gen,  0/  Verona^  ii.  4. 

She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep.  —  It 's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her  talk iii.  i. 

A  maid  That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ;  Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy v.  5. 

Those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins,  Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders    ...      v.  5. 

Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep,  And  that  thou  oft  provokest Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age.  But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep iii.  1. 

As  fast  locked  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour  When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones  .    .     iv.  2. 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep iv.  2. 

He  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder.    .    .     iv.  3. 

Sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ?  Com.  o/Errors^  ii.  2. 

It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing.  And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light   .      v.  i. 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business Much  Ado^  i.  3. 

She  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps,  and  not  ever  sad  then ii.  1. 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch iii.  3. 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest !  —  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed  I  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  2, 

When  thou  wakest,  let  love  forbid  Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid ii.  2. 

Sorrow't  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow  For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe    ...     iii  a. 
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Slbbp.— Death-counterfeiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  u\.  7. 

Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye iii.  2. 

I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me iv.  i. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms iv.  i. 

Music,  ho!  music,  such  as charmeth  sleep! iv.  i. 

I  shall  reply  amazedly,  Half  sleep,  half  waking iv.  i. 

Are  you  sure  That  we  are  awake  ?    It  seems  to  me  That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream      ....     iv.  i. 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice  By  being  peevbh  ....   Mer.  0/  Venicty  i.  i. 

Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat ii.  5. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank!     Here  will  we  sit v.  i. 

I  Ml  go  sleep,  if  I  can  :  if  I  cannot,  I  Ml  rail  against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  Ai  You  Like  I t^  ii.  5. 

Sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  study iti.  3. 

Who  stays  it  still  withal  ?  —  Lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep  between  term  and  term .     iii.  2. 

I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep iv.  i. 

Were  he  not  wanned  with  ale,  This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly  Tom,  ofShrew^  Indue  i. 

Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep iv.  3. 

As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat,  *T  were  deadly  sickness  or  else  present  death     .      iv.  3. 

Here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep AU''s  IVtll^  iv.  i. 

In  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him iv.  3. 

But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft  As  captain  shall iv.  3. 

If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  I Twel/ih  Nighty  iv.  i. 

Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble iv.  a. 

Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep,  And  downright  languished   .    .    .    WinUt's  Taie^  ii.  3. 

For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it iv.  3. 

Life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death v.  3. 

In  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep      ....    Richard II.  i.  3. 

We  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep i  Henry  IV.  L  2. 

'T  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ii.  3. 

What  is 't  that  takes  from  thee  Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? ii.  3. 

Sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you   And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep iii.  i. 

Such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep  As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night iii.  i. 

0  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep.  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  1  frighted  thee  ?      .    .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose  To  the  wet  sea-boy  ? iii.  i. 

This  sleep  b  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep iv.  5. 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care.  Their  bones  with  industry    .    .     iv.  5. 
Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time     ....  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep iii.  6. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical.  Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave iv.  1. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep iv.  i. 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep Richard  III.  i.  a. 

My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep i.  4. 

Enjoyed  the  golden  dew  of  sleep iv.  1. 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers iv.  2. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days :  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .    .     iv.  4. 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy;  Good  angels  guard  thee  I .'      v.  3. 

Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep ;  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  1 v.  3. 

The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams  That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head  ....      v.  3. 
When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be,  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble      ....     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

If  we  talk  of  reason.  Let  *s  shut  our  gates  and  sleep Trot,  and  Cress.  W.  2. 

Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep.  By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mind  !     .    .    .  CorioUmusy  iii.  i. 

And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars ! Titus  Andron.\.  i. 

Here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep i.  i. 

1  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night.  But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired      .      ii.  2. 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down,  That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep !     ....      iL  4. 

Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is! Romeo  and yuliet^x.  \. 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast  I ii.  2. 

Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest  I ii  2. 
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Slbsp.— And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie Romeo  a$id  yuliett  ia.i. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news v,  i. 

Lady,  come  from  that  nest  Of  death,  conugion,  and  unnatural  sleep v.  3. 

Sleek-headed  men  such  as  sleep  o*  nights yuliits  Cttsar,  L  2. 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly ii.  1. 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ii.  1. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid Macbeth^  L  3. 

When  in  swinish  sleep  Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death i.  7. 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me.  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep ii.  1. 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abu<«e  The  curtained  sleep ii.  i. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in 's  sleep,  and  one  cried,  *  Murder!* ii.  a. 

They  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them  Again  to  sleep ii.  2. 

Meihoughl  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sleep  no  more!  Macbeth  does  murder  sleep  * ii.  2. 

The  innocent  sleep.  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care,  The  death  of  each  day's  life    ii.  2. 

Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  Shall  sleep  no  more ii.  2. 

Equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him ii.  3. 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit,  And  look  on  death  itself  ! ii.  3. 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  ....     iii.  2. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ;  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well iii.  2. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. — Come,  we'll  to  sleep iiL  4. 

That  were  the  daves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep iiL  6. 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder iv.  i. 

I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds  .  .  v.  i. 
To  die :  to  sleep ;  No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache  ....    Hamlet^  iiL  i. 

To  die,  to  sleep ;  To  sleep :  perchance  to  dream :  ay,  there 's  the  rub iii.  i. 

In  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  .    .     iii.  i 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  bq^ile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep iii.  2. 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep :  So  runs  the  world  away iii.  2. 

Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses iii.  6b 

But  is  he  often  thus?    T  is  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep OtkeUo/vi.  z. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world.  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep ....     iii.  3. 

Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep iii.  3. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs    ...     iiL  3. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time Atti.  and  Cleo.i.  $. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  Hght  with  drinking ii.  2. 

He  sleeps.  —  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his  Was  never  yet  for  sleep iv.  9. 

The  long  day's  task  Is  done.  And  we  must  sleep iv.  14. 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  1 11  not  sleep  neither v.  2. 

O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see  But  such  another  man  ! v.  2. 

But  she  looks  like  sleep.  As  she  would  catch  another  Antony v.  2. 

Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.    To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  ....      Cymbeline^  ii.  z. 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! iL  3. 

If  sleep  charge  nature,  To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him iiL  4. 

Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire,  and  begot  A  fother  to  me v.  4. 

He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothache :  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep ▼.  4. 

Slbepbrs.  —  Graves  at  my  command  Have  waked  their  sleepers,  oped Tempest,  v.  i. 

Take  hands  with  me,  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be     .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 
Slbbping.  —  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell?  Sleeprog  or  waking?     .    .     Com.  0/ Error s^  ii.  2. 

1  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend Ahtch  Ado^  iiL  3. 

Dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted As  You  Like  //,  iii.  a. 

Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon      .    .    .    .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf z  Henry  IV.  x.  x. 

Rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon  When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors iv.  4. 

Sleeping  n^lection  doth  betray  to  loss  The  conquest  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul  Ri^knrd  III.  iii.  7. 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O.  defend  me  still  I v.  3. 
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Slbbping. — Yon  ever  Have  wished  the  sleeping  of  lhi»  business Henry  VItI.\\.  ^. 

Pity 's  sleeping :  Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping !   Timon  a/Atfutts^  iv.  3. 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures Machttk^  ii.  3. 

*T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me HatnUt^  i.  5. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon i.  5. 

Sleep V.  —  It  is  a  sleepy  language  and  thou  speak'st  Out  of  thy  sleep Tempest^  ii.  1. 

When  we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two  Of  his  own  chamber      ....      Afticbetky  \.  j. 
T  is  not  sleepy  business;  But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  and  strongly    ....     Cymbeliiie,  \\\.  %. 

Sleeve.  —  Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve Com.  o/Errors^'xW,  2, 

Some  sleeves,  some  hats,  firom  yielders  all  things  catch Mid.  N.  Dreanty  iii.  a. 

Your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied As  You  Like  Ityxxi.  2. 

He  $0  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square  on  *t  .    .    .    .  fViuier't  TaU^  iv.  4. 

Like  an  herald's  coat  without  sleeves \  Henry  IV.'w.  t. 

That  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care.  The  death  of  each  day's  life      .     .     .    Macbeth^  ii.  a. 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at Otkello^  i.  i. 

Sleeveless. — Of  a  sleeveless  errand Trot,  and  Cress.  \.  ^ 

Slender.— Other  men,  of  slender  reputation.  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  Two  G.  o/l  'er.  i.  3. 
At  so  slender  warning,  You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance      7am.  o/tke  Shrew^  iv.  4. 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great a  Henry  1 V.  i.  a. 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Slenderly.  —  He  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself K ing Lear^  \.  i. 

Slept.  —  Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-n)ght  she  shall  not Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

It  harmed  not  me :  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry OtfuUo,  iii.  3. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business  I  have  not  slept  one  wink      .     .     .     Cymbelinty  iii.  4. 

Slide.  —  Therefore  paucas  paliabris ;  let  the  world  slide Tarn,  qf  tfu  Shrew^  \vk^\x^  \. 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Slight.  —  I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question 2  Henry  I  y.  w.  i. 

We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance CymMine^  iii.  5. 

Slime. —  Stained,  as  meadows,  yet  not  dry,  With  miry  slime  lefl  on  them  by  a  flood  Titus  A  ndron,  iii.  i. 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds Othello^  v.  2. 

Slings.— 'T  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Sunk.  —  We  will  slink  away  in  supper-time Mer.  of  Venice ^  ii.  4. 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  Slink  all  away Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  a. 

Slip.  — Such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness  Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood     .     .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1. 
It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk     Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away  Into  a  bush As  Vott  Like  //,  iv.  3. 

Sit  by  my  side  and  let  the  world  slip:  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger      .    .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  2. 

And  choice  breeds  A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds Ali^s  iVellA.  i. 

Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I  '11  give  him  my  horse Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start Henry  K  iii.  1. 

And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind.  That  from  it  all  consideration  slips   Tim.  of  A  thens^  iv.  3. 

With  a  monarch's  voice  Cry  '  Havoc*  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war JmHus  Ceesar,  iii.  i. 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse Macbethyxv.  i." 

Such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips  As  are  companions  noted Hamiety  ii.  i. 

Slipped.  —  The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolved,  and  loosed  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

A  thing  slipped  idly  from  me.     Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum Timon  of  Athetts/x.  \. 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him :  I  have  almost  slipped  the  hour      .    .    .    Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Slipper.  —  If 'twere  a  kibe,  *T would  put  me  to  my  slipper TempestyXx.  \. 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  King  John^  iv.  2. 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions Othelloyxx.x, 

Slippered.  — The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon   .    .      As  Yon  Like  It^  ii.  7. 
Slippery.— He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  K.  John^  iii.  4. 

Slipp«ry  standers.  The  love  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

What  shall  I  say  ?    My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground JmUhs  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! Cyntheline^ 'x\.  2. 

Whose  top  to  climb  Is  ceruin  falling,  or  so  slippery  that  The  fear 's  as  bad  as  falling     .    .    .     iii.  3. 
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Suf-SHOD.  —  Thy  wit  shall  ne'er  go  »lip-shod /CtMi^  Lear,  i.  ^ 

Slift.  —  I  f  he  had  been  as  you  and  you  as  he.  You  would  have  slipt  like  him    .  Afeas  /or  Meat.  n.  a, 

Slish.  —  Here  *$  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Sliver.  —  She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch  From  her  material  sap     .    .    .  King  Lear,  iv.  a. 

Slivered.  —  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

Slobbery.  —  A  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm  In  thai  uook-shotten  isle  of  Albion  .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
Sloth. —  To  ebb  Hereditary  sloth  instructs  roe Tempest,  \\.  \. 

Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  ncw-begot i  Henry  VL  i.  i. 

I  abhor  This  dilatory  sloth   and  tricks  of  Rome Henry  V'lII.  ii.  4. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness King  Lear,  ill  4. 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 
Sloitgh.  —  Cast  thy  humble  slough  and  appear  fresh Ttvei/th  Night,  ii.  5. 

And  newly  move, With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity Henry  V.'w.x. 

Slovenrv. — Time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry iv.  3. 

Slow.  —  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\\.  \. 

But,  O,  methinks,  how  slow  This  old  moon  wanes ! Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  t. 

Give  it  me,  for  1  am  slow  of  study i.  a. 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each iv.  1. 

Passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers  .     Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

A  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Creep  time  ne'er  so  slow.  Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good King  John,  iii.  3. 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast.  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  baste     Richard  JIL  ii.  4. 

To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first Henry  VIII.  I  i. 

Wisely  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  3. 

Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  ais  too  slow ii.  6. 

And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste iv.  1. 

Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour Hamlet^  iv.  6. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !    .    .    .    .      Otheilo,  iv.  a. 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on.  How  swift  his  ship Cymbelint,  i.  3. 

Why,  one  that  rode  to 's  execution,  man.  Could  never  go  so  slow iii.  2. 

Slowed.  —  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slowed Romeo  and  Juiiei^  iv.  1. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

Be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes Othelio^  i.  3. 

Sluggardized.  —  Living  dully  sluggardized  at  home Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  t. 

Sluiced  out  his  innocent  s<»ul  through  streams  of  blood Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Slumber.  — And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Golden  care  I  That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  To  many  a  watchful  night  I     .    .     iv.  5. 

For  his  dreams,  1  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Take  a  nap,  Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow v.  3. 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down.  That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  !  Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  4. 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  ? iii.  i. 

Fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter;  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber     .    .    .     Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

'T  is  the  soldiery'  life  To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife Othelh,  ii.  3. 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes Pericles^  v.  1. 

Sluttish. —  Set  them  down  For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  $. 

Sly.—  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  And  Peter  Turph  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  2. 
Smack. —  All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice Meas.for  Afeas.  ii.  2. 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  be  had  a  kind  of  taste     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack Tam.  of  th*  Shrew^  iii.  2. 

Even  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  has*,  to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary .    .    .    Airs  IVell^  ii.  3. 

He  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages iv.  i. 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

He  is  but  a  bastard  10  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation King  John,  \.  ^. 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? '  .      ii.  i. 

Hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  the  time  ...  2  Henry  IV.i.x. 
Smacking.  -*  Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
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Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast Com.  0/ Errcrt^  iii.  i. 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  L  1. 

You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will    .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable,  Like  far-off  mountains iv.  1. 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane v.  1. 

As  you  say,  there  *s  small  choice  in  rotten  apples Tarn,  o/the  SkrtWy  i.  i. 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home  Where  small  experience  grows i.  a. 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones    .    .     iii.  a. 

I  i^y  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  ...     iii.  2. 

It  is  a  matter  of  smaU  consequence.  Which  for  some  reitsons  I  would  not  have  seen  ....      v.  a. 

As  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  posteru  of  a  &maU  needle's  eye v.  5. 

Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer? a  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consoquence     Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  lived  This  star  of  England Epil. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin a  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud iv.  i. 

And  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer iv.  2. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important    .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

And  when  that  they  are  dead.  Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small     .    Titus  Andron.  v.  2. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King'  Lear^  iii.  4. 

To  do  what?  —  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer Otheiifff  li.  i. 

The  world  's  a  huge  thing :  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice iv.  3. 

But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way.  —  Not  if  the  small  come  first   :    .Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  2. 

If  there  be  Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity  As  a  wren's  eye CymMinejW.  2. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Periciesy  iii.  4. 
Smallest.  —  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief,  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me      .    .    .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor  Mid.  A^.  Dream^  v.  1. 

The  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  i. 

Tlte  smallest  thread  That  ever  spider  twisted Kitig  John^  iv.  3. 

Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power  M  uch  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts  a  Hen.  I V.  \.  3. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Small-knowing. —  That  unlettered  small-kno|ring  soul Lov^s  L.  Lost^'x.  \. 

Smart.  —  Some  of  us  will  smart  for  it Much  Ado^v.  i. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart  By  friendship  nor  by  speaking  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Smarting.— Whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine.  Smarting  in  lingering  pickle  Ant.  andCleo.  ii.  5. 

Smatch. — Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it Julius  Cepsar^y.  i. 

Smbll.  —  He  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell Tempest^  ii.  2. 

By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since Merry  IViwSy  i.  i. 

He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May iii.  2. 

The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril iii.  5. 

But,  stay :  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth v.  5. 

I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ;  I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things       Tarn,  o/tht  Shrew.  Indue.  2. 

Muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure     Ali  'f  // V/A  v.  2. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  ....   IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

A  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses iv.  4. 

I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin King  John,  iv.  3. 

For  he  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet i  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

I  smell  it :  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well i'  3* 

The  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element  shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  Henry  V,  iv.  i. 

A  goodly  house :  the  feast  smells  well ;  but  I  Appear  not  like  a  guest      ....    Coriolanus,  iv.  $. 

'  That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet    .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  i. 

The  heaven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here Macbeth,  i.  6. 

O.  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven :  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  *t    .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

What  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into Kistg  Lear,  i.  $. 
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Smbix.  —  Fi«,  foh,  and  furo,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man Kmg  Ltar,  iiL  4. 

Thou  know' St,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry iv.  6. 

To  reel  the  streeu  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet  With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat  Ant.  andCUo.  L  4. 
Smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling Merry  fVtves^  ii.  3. 

As  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love Ifffve's  L.  Lt>st,ui.  1. 

Smblt.  —  Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses  As  they  smelt  music  ....    TempeU^  iv.  1. 

You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt  Above  the  moon CariolaHus^y,  \, 

There  I  found  'em,  there  I  smelt  *em  out King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Smile. — Thou  didst  smile.  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven TVm/tx/,  i.  3. 

Angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown.  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile !   Two  G.  0/  Ver.  i.  a. 

Overweening  skive  1    Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates iii.  i. 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests lifttch  Ada^x.y. 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!     .    .   Lov^t  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one y.  2. 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  and  knows  the  trick  To  make  my  lady  laugh v.  a. 

To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile v.  2. 

0  that  your  fi'owns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill! Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  i. 

Of  such  vin^ar  aspect  That  they  'U  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile     .    .   Mer.  0/  l^emice,  i.  i. 

He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not - i.  2. 

Loose  now  and  then  A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I  *11  live  upon As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impatient Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  Indue  «, 

Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Thy  smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  prnence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet    ....      ii.  5. 
He  does  smile  his  ^e  into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  iii.  2. 

Making  practised  smiles,  As  in  a  looking-glass IVinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles Richard  J  J.  \.  4. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child  Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting      .      iii.  2. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles.  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  ....      v.  2. 

While  covert  enmity  Under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  world 2  Henry  IV.  Indue 

When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles;  but  that  shall  be  as  it  may Henry  V»  ii.  i. 

1  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends    .     .      il  5. 

Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  smile  And  calls  them  brothers iv.  Prol. 

Smile,  gentle  heaven !  or  strike,  ungentle  death !     For  this  world  frowns    ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile  .    .    .  ^ iii.  ». 

Speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog Richard  III.  i.  3. 

They  smile  at  me  that  shortly  shall  be  dead iiL  4. 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction,  That  long  have  frowned  upon  their  enmity !    .    .    .      v.  5. 

First,  methought  1  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to.  That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin  ....     iii  a. 
I  have,  as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm.  Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Welcome  ever  smiles.  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing iii.  3. 

With  a  kind  of  smile.  Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs Coriolanus,  x.  i. 

But  I  '11  report  it  Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles t.  9. 

The  grey-eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act.  That  after  hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not  I      ...      iL  6. 

I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state iv.  3. 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile  Than  hew  to  't  with  thy  sword  .   Timon  of  Atheiu,  v.  4. 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself  ....      Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Scorned  his  spirit  That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing i.  3. 

Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability ii.  i. 

Some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  f  fear.  Millions  of  mischiefs iv.  i. 

If  we  do  meet  aeain,  we  '11  smile  indeed ;  If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made    ...      v.  t. 

Where  we  are,  There  's  daggers  in  men's  smiles Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn,  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  w*oman  born    .     .       v.  7. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....      Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  . i.  5. 

An  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou  'It  catch  cold  shortly King  Lear,  L  4. 
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Smils. — A  plagtie  upon  your  epileptic  visage  1  Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ?  K.  Luur^  it.  a. 

Fortune,  good  night :  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel  I ii.  1. 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way iv.  3. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief Othello,  i.  3. 

We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile I  3. 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  Cymbelhu,  iv.  2. 
Smilkd.  --  When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  wondered  how Mtas, /or  Meas.  ii.  3. 

Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smiled  ? %  Henry  IV.'w.  \. 

I  came  and  cheered  him  up :  He  smiled  roe  in  the  face,  raught  roe  his  hand     .    .      Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Those  that  understood  htm  smiled  at  one  anothar  and  shook  their  heads      .    .      JuHms  Casar,  i.  a. 

Smilbts. — Those  happy  smilets, That  i^ayed  on  her  ripe  lip King  Lenr^'w.  z, 

Smiung.  —  The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling     .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  {Mrey    M,  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart    .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

She  sat  like  patience  00  a  monument.  Smiling  at  grief Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

If  thou  entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling ii.  5. 

With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  days       Richard  II L  v.  5. 

J  think  his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man Troi*  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so     .      ii.  2. 

0  infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  from  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  1  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  g. 
A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  CymbelitUi  iv.  3. 
Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber.  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at    .    .    .      iv.  2. 

Smit. — My  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit Timon  0/ Athens,  \\.  i^ 

Smites.  —  I  do  feel.  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  3. 

The  gods !  it  smites  me  Beneath  the  fall  I  have v.  2. 

Smith.  —  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus King  yohn,  iv.  2. 

Smokb. — Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric!     He  reputes  me  a  cannon Love's  L.  Lost,  \\\,  \. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother As  Yon  Lihe  It,x.  2. 

1  '11  smoke  your  slcin«coat,  an  I  catch  you  right King  jfohn,  ii.  1. 

This  maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe.  Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  .   Titus  Andron.  iv.  2. 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  ! Romeo  and  Jnliet,  i.  1. 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs i.  1. 

Smoke  and  luke-warm  water  Is  your  perfection Timono/Athens^m.b, 

Come,  thick  night.  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell Macbeth,  i.  5. 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils  From  our  blest  altars      .    .    .      Cymieline,  v.  $• 

Smooth.  —  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility As  You  Like  It,  il  7. 

1  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy v.  4. 

Diana's  lip  Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious Twelfth  Night,  \.  4. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow King  yohn,  iv.  2. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild Richard  II.  L  3. 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down \  Henry  IV.  x.y 

Swears  with  a  good  grace,  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Our  tongue  is  rough,  cox,  and  my  condition  is  not  smooth Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue iii.  $• 

The  sea  being  smooth.  How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail  I      ...       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear  With  golden  promises Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 

Two  blushing  pilgrims  ready  stand  To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss  Romeo  6r»  Juliet^  \.  5. 

Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name  ? iii  a. 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stufiF  so  fine  and  smooth  That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art  Tim.  ofAth.  v.  i. 

That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow.  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster Othello^  v.  2. 

Smoothed.  —  We  doubt  not  now  But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front Richard  III.  \.  t. 

Smooth-faced.  —  I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say    ...    .  Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 
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Smooth-pacbd.  —  That  smoothfaced  gentleinan,  tickling  Commodity      ....   King  John^  ii.  i. 

Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-faced  peace,  With  smiling  plenty  .  .  .  Richard  III.  v.  5. 
Smoothing.  -^  Let  not  his  smoothing  words  Bewitch  your  hearts a  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Smoothness.  —  Her  smoothness,  Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience    .    .    .     .  A s  Yon  Like  It,  \.  z. 

You  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness Hamlet,  iiL  2. 

Smotb.—  So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air  For  breathing  in  their  faces    .    .    .   Tempest^  \x.  i. 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog.  And  smote  him,  thus Othello,  v.  2. 

Smothbr.  —Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  douds  To  smother  up  his  beauty  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  \.  a- 
Smothbbbd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  a. 

That  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is  But  what  is  not Macbeth^  \.  3. 

Smug.  —  A  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart     ....      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  1. 

Here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run  In  a  new  channel \  Henry  IV.  m,  t. 

Snaffle.  —  Which  with  a  snaffle  You  may  pace  easy Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Snail.  —  More  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails     .  LovisL.  Lost^  Vr.  3. 

Creeping  like  snail  Unwillingly  to  school As  Yon  Like  It,  W.  j. 

I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail iv.  1. 

I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house.  —  Why?  —  Why,  to  put  his  head  in   ...    .     King  Leary  i.  5. 

Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat Mer.  of  Venice^  \\.  5. 

Snakb.— There  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin Mid.  N.  Dream,  n.  u 

You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue,  Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ii.  2. 

I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame^nake As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

About  his  neck  A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself iv.  3. 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that  sting  my  heart ! Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

The  surved  snak^  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts   .    .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

A  thousand  hissing  snakes.  Ten  thousand  swelling  toads Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake iii.  i. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake.  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake iv.  i. 

Snap.  —  Speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap Merry  Wives^vt.  i. 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit!  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home!      ....  Love's  L.  Lost^  r.  i. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him 2  Henry  I V.  m.  2. 

Snappbr-up. — Was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles Winter's  Tale,  vi.  i. 

Snare. — Infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  from  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  "i  Ant.df  Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Snarling. —What  were  you  snariing  all  before  I  came? Richard  III.  \.y 

Snatch. — Let  us  score  their  backs.  And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 
Snatchbrs. — We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only,  But  fear  the  main  intendment  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Snatches.  —  Leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct  answer     .    .    .     Meas.for  Meeu.  iv.  2. 

The  moon  *s  an  arrant  thief.  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  ivom  the  sun     .  Timcn  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes HamIetyVf.^. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice,  And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his Cymhelinty  iv.  2. 

Snbap.  —  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  reply 2  Henry  IV.u,i. 

Snbaping.— That  may  blow  No  sneapingvrinds  at  home H 'inter's  Tale, '1,2. 

Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost.  That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
Snip- —  Keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away iii- i. 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  ! v.  i. 

Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash Tam.  of  the  ShreWy  iv.  3. 

Snipt-taffbta.  —Your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-taffeta  fellow  there  ....  All's  Well,  iv.  5. 
Snorb.— Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ;  There's  meaning  in  thy  snores TempestyVLx. 

As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound  Snores  out  the  watch  of  night  .  .  2  Henry  I V.  iv.  5. 
Snow. —  The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver .     .  '  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

As  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words  T^o  Gef$.  of  Ver.  iL  7. 

This  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  s. 

Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now  As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  ....';..     iv.  i. 

That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow ^    .    .      v.  1. 
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Snow.—  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow ;  Cypnis  black  as  e*er  was  crow    .    .    .  IVinUr's  TaUy  iv.  4* 

As  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about,  Anon  becomes  a  mountain King^  Jokpt^  n\.  4« 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fiwtastic  summer's  beat   .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

0  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow  I iv.  i. 

Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow  Upon  the  valleys Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun's  hot  beams a  Htnry  VI.  iii.  i. 

He  is  kind.  —  Right,  As  snow  in  harvest Richard  III.  i.  4. 

One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow v.  3. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle  That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  x. 
Whose  blush  doth  ihaw  the  consecrated  snow  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !    .    .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  sute  Esteem  him  as  a  lamb Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny    ....    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow,  All  flaxen  was  his  poll iv.  5. 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame,  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow    .    .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets.  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  Ant.  and  Cleo.'x.  4. 

1  thought  her  As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Snowball.  —  My  belly  *s  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs Merry  H^'ives,  iii.  5. 

She  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too Pericles,  iv.  6. 

Snow-broth.  — A  man  whose  blood  Is  very  snow-broth Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Snow-whitb.  — That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink  .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  lady iv.  2. 

Snuff.  —  You  *1I  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff v.  a. 

After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff  Of  younger  spirits AU^s  lVelI,\.  2. 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there.  Took  it  in  snuff i  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

This  candle  burns  not  dear:  *t  is  I  must  snuff  it;  Then  out  it  goes     ....     Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love  A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it    .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should  Bum  itself  out King  Lear,  iv.  6< 

Soar.  —  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk :  he  trots  the  air Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Borrow  Cupid's  wings.  And  soar  with' them  above  a  common  bound    .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft  To  soar  with  his  light  feathers i.  4. 

SoBBR.— Let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober :  ii  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  Com.  of  Err.  iii.  i. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text  ?  Mer.  ofVen.  iii.  2. 

Seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman  Tam.of  Shrew^  v.  1. 
SoBRiBTV.— And  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it  .  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
Sociable.  —  'T  is  too  respective  and  too  sociable  For  your  conversion King  John,  i.  i. 

Is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for  love?  now  art  thou  sociable    .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Society  is  no  comfort  To  one  not  sociable Cytnbeline,  iv.  2. 

SociBTiBS.  —  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure  .    .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him  ;  Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life Lovers  L.  Lost,  w.  2. 

Abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunaion  with  the  participation  of  society  ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone,  May  be  put  from  her  by  society  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i. 

To  make  society  The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself  Till  supper-time  alone      Macbeth,  iii.  x. 

Society  is  no  comfort  To  one  not  sociable Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

SocRATBS.— As  old  as  Sibyl  and  as  curst  and  shrewd  As  Socrates*  Xanthippe  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Soft.  —  For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  worm      .    .    .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Little  have  you  to  say  When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low,  'Remember  now  my  brother'  iv.  i. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  Lovis  L.Lost,  iv.  3. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth,  Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  ?    Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  a^  young  down \  Henry  IV. '\.  ^ 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread.  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin  Troi.  &•  Cress.  \.  3. 

Soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country Coriolauus,  L  i. 

Soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ?  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  Rom.  b»  Jul.  ii.  2. 
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Soft.  —  And,  heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  I  .    .    HmmUt,  iii  3. 

Fall  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society  and  great  showing v.  3. 

SorTER. — There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear  Tr.^Cr.  H.  r. 
SoPTBST.  —  Eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things As  V^m  Like  It^  iiL  $. 

Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears R0WU0  and  yuliet^  iL  3. 

SoFTKBSs.— A  personating  of  himself;  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity  Timom  0/ Athens^  v.  1. 
Soil.— That  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage     ....    Mnck  Ad»^\\\.  t. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss,  If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil    Lev^s  L.  Lott^  ii  i. 

For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes  With  roe  into  the  earth %  Nemy  I K  \y.  ^ 

Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil  I Henry  yjJJ.  I  a. 

Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviours Jnlms  Ctttmr^  i  a. 

They  clepe  tu  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Soiled.— You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son,  As  *t  were  a  thing  a  littk  soiled  i*  the  working    ii  1. 

SoiLURB.  — Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure TrcL  and  Creu.  vr,  i. 

SoLACB.— We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them L we' s  L.  Lasts  w,  y 

Sorrow  would  solace  and  mine  age  would  ease a  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace iii.  3. 

Sold.  —  It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold      .    .    Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  i. 

The  boy  hath  Bold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat Lov^s  L.  Lostt'iCx.  \, 

They  sold  themselves :  but  thou,  like  a  kiiKl  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

And,  though  I  am  sold.  Not  yet  enjoyed Romuo  and  jftdiet,  iiL  a. 

The  feast  is  sold  That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  't  is  a-roaking  ....:..  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
Solder. — As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men  Should  solder  up  the  rift  Ani.  andCUo.  iii.  4. 
Soldier.  —  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on Merry  Wives^  ii.  a. 

That  in  the  capuin  's  but  a  choleric  word.  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  Meas./or  Meeu.  il  a. 

He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  sutesman,  and  a  soldier iiL  3. 

A  good  soldier  too,  lady.  —  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady Muck  Ada^  L  1. 

I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye,  That  liked L  i. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier     ....      ii.  3. 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting iiL  3. 

And  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base  wench  .    .    .  Lens's  L.  Lost^  L  a. 

A  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world v.  1. 

Then  a  soldier.  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard      ....      As  Ytm  Like  //,  ii.  7. 

Nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud,  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious iv.  i. 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you AWs  WeU^  L  1. 

The  manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier iv.  3. 

As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,  He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly  t  Henry  IV.  L  3. 

A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than  with  a  wife z  Henry  I V.  m,  ». 

I  am  a  soldier,  A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best Henry  V,  iii.  3. 

Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep :  advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness     .    .     iii.  6. 

See  what  cates  you  have  ;  For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well     ...  1  Henry  VI.  iL  3. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,  A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court iiL  a. 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep  Or  to  exclaim  on  forttine's  fickleness v.  3. 

They  are  soldiers.  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit 3  Henry  VI.  L  a. 

Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  Armed  in  proof Richard  III.  v.  3. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen.  You  find  him  like  a  soldier Cffriolanus^  iii.  3. 

Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich ;  It  comes  in  charity  to  thee    .    .     Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  a. 

Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods iii.  5. 

I  am  a  soldier,  I,  Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself JuHhs  Cessar^  iv.  3. 

You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier :  Let  it  appear  so iv.  3. 

I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  abetter:  Did  I  Ray 'better'? iv.  3. 

His  bones  to-night  ^hall  lie,  Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably v.  5. 

Fie.  my  lord,  fie  1  a  soldier  and  afeard  ? Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt :  He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man v.  8. 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers,  Give  me  one  poor  request Hamltt,  \.  5. 

O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  I  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue    ,     iiL  1. 

The  soldiers*  music  and  the  rites  of  war  Speak  loudly  for  him v.  a. 
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SoLDiVR.  —  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands  Like  a  full  soldier     ....      Otkfl/o,  H.  1. 

A  soldier  's  a  roan ;  A  life 's  but  a  span  ;  Why,  then, let  a  soldier  drink ii.  3* 

He  b  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Cxsar  And  give  direction ii.  3* 

He 's  a  soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing iii.  4. 

The  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, Art  turned  the  greatest  liar Ami.  and  CUo.  L  3. 

And  ambition,  The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  didce  of  loss iii.  1. 

The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen :  young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men iv.  is> 

When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name  Was  not  far  off CymbelitUf  iii.  3« 

SoLmBKSHiP. — And  put  we  on  Industrious  soldiership Macbethy\.  ^. 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice,  Is  all  his  soldiership Othello^  L  i. 

His  soldiership  Is  tMince  the  other  twain Ani.  and  CUo.Xk,  \. 

Sole. — Nut  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew,  Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen  Mer.  qf  Venkt^  iv.  i. 

You  have  dancing  shoes  With  nimble  soles  :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead  ....  Romeo  and  Jvliett  i.  4. 
Solely.  —  I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  1. 

0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness  I Romeo  and  jfuliett  ii.  4. 

Solemn.— The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself.  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? King  Jokn^  iv.  a. 

Thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light,  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades Richard  II.  i.  3. 

He  hath  made  a  solemn  vow  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  3- 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir,  And  I  '11  request  your  presence Macbeth^  iii  1. 

*T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother.  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,    .      HamUi^  i.  2. 

With  a  solemn  earnestness,  More  than  indeed  belonged  to  such  a  trifle Othello^  v.  a. 

All  solemn  things  Should  answer  solemn  accidents Cymbeline^  iv.  3. 

SoLBMNBSS.  —  Turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  us  .....  CorioloMUSy  L  3. 
SoLKAiNiTv.— We  Nvill  include  all  jars  With  triumphs  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  v.  4. 

Hearing  our  intent.  Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity Mid  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

We  'II  liold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity iv.  i. 

Showed  like  a  feast  And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity \  Henry  IV.  vix.  ^ 

Soliciting.  — This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended Cymbeiine,  ii.  3. 

SouciTOR.  —  We  single  you  As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor Lovers  L.  Lost,u.  t* 

Thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die  Than  give  thy  cause  away Otheiio^  iii.  3. 

Solicits. — How  he  solicits  heaven  Himself  best  knows Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Solid.  — O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I  Hamlet^  i.  a. 

Solidity. — This  solidity  and  compound  mass,  With  tristful  visage iii.  4. 

Solitary.  —  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well As  Yon  Like  Itf'm.  i. 

Solomon.  —  Yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  rni .    .    .    .  Lovers  L.  Losty  i.  a. 

Profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  pg.  And  Nestor  play  at  pushpin iv.  3. 

Solus.  —  Will  you  shog  off?    I  would  have  you  solus Henry  y.n.i. 

'  Solus,' ^regious  dog ?    O  viper  vile!    The 'solus*  in  thy  most  mervailous  face     ....      ii.  1. 

The 'solus' in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat,  And  in  thy  hateful  lungs ii.  t. 

Some.  —  How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be  I Mid.  N.  Dreamy  i.  t. 

Something.  —  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  Into  something  rich  and  strange     .     .    .     Tempest^  i.  a. 

But  I  prattle  Something  too  wildly iii.  1. 

I'  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you  In  this  strange  stare  ? iii.  3. 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way     Merry  IVives^  i.  4. 

The  which  hath  something  emboldened  me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion ii.  a. 

What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade  thee  there  's  something  extraordinary  in  thee     .     iii.  3. 

Good  hearts,devise  something  :  any  extremity  rather  than  a  mischief iv.  a. 

It  draws  sometliing  near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose Meat,  for  Meas.  i.  a. 

1  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate ii.  4. 

This  something  that  you  gave  me  for  nothing Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  2. 

I  11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing  for  something ii.  2. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in iii.  i. 

Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion Much  Adoy\\,  \. 

And  confer  with  you  Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves     .     .     .      Mid.  N.  DreantyX.  i. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn,  Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside  ...     iv.  1. 
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SoMBTHiNG.— And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy Mid.  N.  Dreamy  y.x. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate,  By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port     .    .    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i  1. 

Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal  Hath  left  me  gaged .....Lx. 

Indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  ....      n.  a. 

There 's  something  tells  me,  but  it  is  not  love,  I  would  not  lose  you iii.  2. 

The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  something iii.  2. 

Where  every  something,  being  blent  together,  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing iii  3. 

Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else iv.  r. 

The  something  that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Is  much  upon  my  fashion.    And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me ii.  4. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling     ....     iii.  2. 

Full  of  smiles,  for  every  passion  something  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing iii.  2. 

Well  have  j-ou  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing Tarn,  qftke  Skrew,  ii.  i. 

Sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it    .    .    Ail^s  fVell,  i.  3. 

A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner ii.  5. 

What  would  you  have  ?    Something ;  and  scarce  so  much :  nothing,  indeed ii.  5. 

1  do  care  for  something ;  but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you  Tiuel/th  Night,  iiL  i. 

There 's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault iii.  ^ 

It  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  d  my  purpose iii.  4. 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself  Wintet's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take  Your  mind  from  feasting iv.  4. 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  out iv.  4. 

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  docs  take  Your  mind  from  feasting iv.  4. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong  Something  unfilial iv.  4. 

Who  wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man iv.  4. 

From  the  all  that  are  took  something  good,  To  make  a  perfect  woman v.  1. 

Infirmity  Which  waits  upon  worn  times  hath  something  seized  His  wished  ability     ....      v.  i. 

Nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief;  Or  something  hath  the  nothing    .    .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

Utter  more  to  me  ;  and  withal  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good ^  Henry  IV.  \.  y 

Though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves 3  Henry  VI.  iL  a. 

They  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em,  And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

1  knew  by  his  (ace  that  there  was  something  in  him Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent  Rom  and  Jul.  ii.  4. 

I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  That  I  might  love  thee  something Timon  &/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

I  am  young  ;  but  something  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me iv.  3. 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy?    What  think  you  on  *t Hamlet,\.  \. 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark i.  4. 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out ii.  s. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  afler  death,  The  undiscovered  country iii.  i. 

There  's  something  in  his  soul.  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood iii.  1. 

Something  too  much  of  this iii.  2. 

Ay.  but  sir,  '  While  the  grass  grows,*  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty iii.  a. 

Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous v.  1. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief Othello,  L  3. 

*T  is  something,  nothing ;  'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands    ....     iiL  3. 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.  \i. 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange Cymheline,  i.  6. 

Somewhat.  —  Is  *t  so?    Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat %  Henry  IV.  \.%, 

SoMEWHBRB.—Hath  invited  him  And  from  the  mart  he  *s  somewhere  gone  to  dinner  Com.  o/Err.  ii.  i. 

She  is  so  employed.  He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else  .  .  Titus  Andrtm.  iv.  3, 
Son.  —  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son  ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father il  4. 

My  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book Merry  fVrves,  iv.  t. 

She  became  A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

My  only  son  Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares v.  1. 

Tlieir  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  .     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
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Son.  —  If  their  sons  be  ingenuous,  they  shall  want  no  instruction      ....     Loi'is  L.  Lost^  iv.  a. 

Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  i. 

Being  an  honest  man*s  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son Mer.  qf  Venice^  iL  a. 

Your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be .      ii.  a. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement AWs  Wtll^'vix.  %, 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know Twtlfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son King  JohtL,  iii.  4. 

Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lien  still iv.  i. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse  This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son     .    .     Richard  I  I.  s,  i. 
He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame,  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold   .      v.  3. 

Come,  my  old  son :  I  pray  God  make  thee  new v.  3. 

So  blest  a  son,  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue \  Henry  IV.  x.  x. 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell ii.  a. 

I  'II  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ii.  a. 

'T  is  a  happy  thing  To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons iii.  a. 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show  Than  that  of  common  sons Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins ! Julius  Ctesar^  ii.  i. 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand.  No  son  of  mine  succeeding  ....    Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

All  you  have  done  Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son iii.  5. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death v.  8. 

0  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  mother  I       Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

1  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some  year  elder  than  this King  Lear,  L  i. 

Song.— I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  Merry  iVives,  i.  1. 

Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away Meas. /or  Meas. '\y.  u 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song Mid.  N,  Dream,  \\.  x. 

Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song ii.  a. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key iii.  a. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night Tioelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sizes Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment  ?  .    Hamlet,  v.  1. 

When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs  ? King  Lear,  i.  4. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung,  From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come  .  .  .  Pericles,  i.  Cower. 
Sonnet.  —  You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  By  wailful  sonnets  .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  a. 

I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  1  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here     .      Merry  PVives,  \.  i. 

Will  you  then  write  roe  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty? MuchAdo^y.i. 

A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain v.  4. 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Sonneting. —None  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting! iv.  3. 

Sooth.  —  I  have  it  Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ;  He  looks  like  sooth  .   IVintet's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Soothe.  —  Is  't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ? Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  4. 

Soothers.  —  I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers x  Henry  IV,  vi.  x. 

Sop.  —  I 'II  make  a  !«p  o*  the  moonshine  of  you King  Lear,  W.  z. 

SoRCBREKs. — Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind »  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  2. 

Sorceress.  —  Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress iv.  3. 

Sore.  —  You  rub  the  sore.  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster Tem^st,  ii.  x. 

To  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure Much  Ado,  \y.  x, 

AH  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils As  Vou  Like  li^  ii.  7. 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time  Should  seek  a  plaster King  John,  v.  a. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails.  And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

To  provide  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

*T  is  a  sore  upon  us,  You  cannot  tent  yourself Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Sorrow. — Wisely,  good  sir.  weigh  Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort Tempest,  W.  x. 

Mourning  over  them,  Brimfnl  of  sorrow  and  dismay v.  i. 

Heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down  .      Two  Gen.  qf  Verona^  iii.  i. 
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Sorrow.  —  Even  from  a  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands  Two  G*n.  of  Verona^  ir.  j. 

If  hearty  sorrow  Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence,  I  tender  't  here v.  4. 

Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance Merry  iVives^  vt.  t, 

I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

I  Ml  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  1. 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike  What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for L  i. 

When  you  depart  from  roe,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave  ....      Much  Adc^X.  1. 

Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  *  hem  ! '  when  he  should  groan v.  i. 

*T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow     ...      v.  1. 
Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow !    .    .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow  I  for  $0  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I iv.  3, 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it  From  what  it  purposed v.  3. 

So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\.  r. 

For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe iii.  a. 

Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye iii.  2. 

Wlierever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be AsYouLik«It,\\\.%, 

Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you.  That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  I  Tarn.  o/tkeSkrew,  iv.  3. 

The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek Alt's  WelL,\.  \, 

Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it 1.1. 

1  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too L  i. 

This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow i.  3. 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak iiL  4. 

1  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow,So  filled  and  so  becoming Winter's  Tale,  iii  3. 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed  A  saint-like  sorrow v.  i. 

That  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  if  the  imponance  were  joy  or  sorrow    ....      v,  a. 

Sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears v.  2. 

Your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on.  Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away v.  3. 

Scarce  any  joy  Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow  But  killed  itself  much  sooner v.  3. 

Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die King  yokst,  vL  i. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud :  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop   .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Here  I  and  sorrows  sit ;  Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it iii  i. 

You  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow.    Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  $0 iiL  4. 

My  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !  My  iK-idow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows' cure  I iii.  4. 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done Richard  IL  i.  3. 

Let  him  not  come  there.  To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where i.  a. 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow i.  3- 

Gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  l*he  man  that  mocks  at  it i.  3. 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites i.  3. 

Such  grief  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave i.  4- 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb.  Is  coming  towards  me ii.  2. 

Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears.  Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects     ....      it  1. 

*T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye.  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary ii.  2. 

A  gasping  new^elivered  mother.  Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  joined ii.  2. 

With  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth iii.  2. 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man iii.  3. 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy :  For  what  I  have  1  need  not  to  repeat itL  4. 

Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me  To  this  submission iv.  t. 

How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face iv.  1. 

The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed  The  shadow  of  your  face iv.  1. 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears    ...     iv.  x. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief.  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief v.  1. 

Since  sudden  sorrow  Serves  to  say  thus,  *some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow  * .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face  Of  seeming  sorrow,  it  is  sure  your  own  .    .    .     .    '  v.  2. 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears  That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on v.  2. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers i  Henry  VI.  n.  i. 

This  dishonour  in  thme  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  ! il  3. 

Give  me  leave  to  go ;  Sorrow  would  solace  and  mine  age  wotild  ease il  3. 
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Sorrow.  —  As  the  mourniul  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  .     a  Henry  VI .  iii  x. 

Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  ! iii.  2. 

And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles v.  i. 

To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Much  is  your  sorrow;  mine  ten  times  so  much ii.  S* 

Give  my  tcngue-lied  sorrows  leave  to  speak iii-  3. 

Impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow.    And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow !  .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent iii.  3^ 

And  turned  my  captive  state  to  liberty,  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys iv.  6. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage !  Richard  III.  L  3. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning i.  4* 

I  pray  thee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow ii.  i. 

It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that 's  lost ii.  2. 

I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse,  And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations ii.  2. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen.  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen     .     iv.  i. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend,  Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory iv.  4. 

If  sorrow  can  admit  society,  Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine iv.  4. 

Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief.  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow      .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  *  em i'l-  «• 

Full  of  repentance,  Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows iv.  2. 

Sorrow,  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness.  Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness  Tr.dr^Cr.x.  i. 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped,  Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  .     .    .    Titus  Andran.  ii.  4. 

No  man  is  by;  And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone iii.  1. 

I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age iii*  >• 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ?    Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them    .  iii.  i. 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ;  But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death    .     iii.  i. 

This  sorrow  is  an  enemy.  And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes iiL  r. 

How  now!  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already? iii.  a. 

Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow.  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow  Romeo  and  Jidiet^  ii.  2. 

These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows,  make  me  old iii.  2. 

What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand.  That  I  yet  know  not? V.l*  3* 

Bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed,  Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto Hi.  3- 

Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood ' iii-  S- 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head ▼•  3* 

Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor Timon  of  A  them ^  iv.  2. 

Mineejres,  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine.  Began  to  water    .     .     .    JhUhs  Casar,  iii.  i. 
My  plenteous  joys.  Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves  In  drops  of  sorrow    .     Macbeik,\.  4. 

Our  tears  are  not  yet  brewed.  —  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  Upon  the  foot  of  motion ii-  3« 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  nun  does  easy >••  3« 

New  sorrows  Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds jv.  3* 

Where  violent  sorrow  seems  A  modern  ecstasy |v.  3. 

Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart     ....     iv.  3. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ....      v.  3. 

Your  cause  of  sorrow  Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth v.  8. 

He 's  worth  more  sorrow.  And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him y-  8. 

We  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him.  Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves     .    .      Hamlet^  i.  2. 

In  filial  obligation  for  some  term  To  do  obsequious  sorrow |-  2. 

Looked  he  frowningly?  —  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger »•  2. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions iv.  $. 

Areyoulike  the  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart? »v.  7. 

Whose  phrase  of  sorrow  Conjures  the  wandering  stars v*  '• 

For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune '    '    *      X*  ** 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow.  Thy  element  *s  below  ! King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow.  Angering  itself  and  others iv.  i. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest |v.  3. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  If  all  could  so  become  it iv.  3. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity ir.  ^ 
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Sorrow.—  I  stand  up,  and  hare  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows Kimg^  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I  Did  hate  thee  I v.  3. 

This  would  have  seemed  a  period  To  such  as  love  not  sorrow v.  3. 

A  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows  That  ever  I  have  felt v.  3. 

It  eni^luts  and  swallows  other  sorrows  And  it  is  still  itself^ OtM€U0^\.Z. 

This  hand  is  moi^t,  my  lady.  —  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow iii.  4. 

Nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows,  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity iii.  4. 

This  sorrow 's  heavenly  ;  It  strikes  when  it  doth  love v.  a. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow AmL  tutd  Cleo.  \.  2. 

'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots  Out  of  the  mind iv.  a 

Our  size  of  sorrow,  Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great  As  that  which  makes  it  .    .    iv.  15. 

Their  father,  Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow  That  he  quit  bemg     .      CymbeU$u^  i.  1. 

One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir,  That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor  .  .  PericUs^  t  4. 
Sorry.  —  I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry ;  now  I  trust  I  shall Winter's  TaU^  it  i. 

A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector a  Henry  VL  i.  4. 

O,  forget  What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee Timon  of  Athens^  s.  \. 

A  sorry  sight.  —  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight Macbetk,  ti  2. 

I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  That's  sorry  yet  for  thee King;  Lear^xW.  i. 

Am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye  My  roaster's  enemy Cymbeliney  iii.  5. 

Sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much v.  4. 

Sort.  —  That  sort  was  well  fished  for Tempett,  ii.  1. 

Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit  as  are  to  meet  him Meas,  for  Mens.  iv.  4. 

But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name Much  Ado^\.  u 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well v.  4. 

None  of  noble  sort  Would  so  offend  a  virgin Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2- 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort  As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport iii  2 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i* 

I  can  sing  And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music Twelfth  Night ^x.  i. 

The  better  sort,  As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed Richard  II  v.  5. 

Since  your  Iad)'ship  is  not  at  leisure,  I  MI  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you  ...  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Sing ;  or  express  yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort Corioianus^  L  3. 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself  ....      yulius  Casar^  i.  s. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people Afacbeth^'x.  j 

An  exact  command,  Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons HamleUv.%. 

SoRTANCE.  —  With  such  powers  As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality  ...  a  Henry  IV,  iv.  1. 
•  So  so  •  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good ;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so  As  You  Like  li^y.  t. 
Sought.  —  Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better Tiuelfth  Nighty  iii  i. 

You  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked  for  and  sought  for Romeo  and  Jnliety  i  5. 

Soul.  —  Not  a  soul  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad Tempest^  i.  a. 

It  goes  on,  I  see,  As  my  soul  prompts  it i.  a. 

The  fair  soul  herself  Weighed  between  loathness  and  obedience iL  i. 

Never  any  With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her  Did  quarrel iii  1. 

Hear  my  soul  speak :  The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did  My  heart  fly  to  your  service .    .    .     iii.  1. 

O,  knoVst  thou  not  his  looks  are  my  souVs  food  ? Two  Gen.  ^  Verona^  ii.  7. 

There  I  Ml  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium ii.  7. 

Whose  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul  I v.  4. 

Thinkest  thou  I  Ml  endanger  my  soul  gratis? Merry  Wioes,'^.  t. 

That  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself its. 

He  Is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies il  3. 

As  I  am  a  Christians  soul  now,  look  you,  this  is  the  place  appointed iii.  1. 

We  have  with  special  soul  Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply Meas.  for  Meas.  I  1. 

So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws  As  to  your  soul  seems  good i.  1. 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once it  a. 

Prayers  from  preserved  souls.  From  fasting  maids ii.  a. 

Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming il  4. 

Sir,  believe  this,  I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul .      ii.  4. 

I  talk  not  of  your  soul :  our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  thin  for  accompt     ...     iL  4. 
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Soul.  —  I  *II  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul,  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity    .    .    .  Mtas./or  Meat,  il  4. 

To  do  't  at  peril  o{  your  soul,  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity .      ik  4. 

And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest ii.  4. 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks v.  i. 

Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul,  That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world  ....      v.  i. 

My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee Com.  0/ Errors^  L  i. 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls.  Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls  ....      iL  i. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity.  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ii.  i. 

Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you  To  make  it  wauder  in  an  unknown  field  ?      .    .     iii.  a. 

One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to  hell iv.  2. 

Now,  divine  air  !  now  is  his  soul  ravished !        Mttck  Adot'n.  i. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  sheeps*  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ? ii.  3. 

Or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul iil  3. 

Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul  Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ? iv.  i. 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life,  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul iv.  t. 

I  will  deal  in  this  As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul  Should  with  your  body iv.  i. 

As  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul iv.  i. 

My  soul's  earth's  god,  and  body's  fostering  patron .   Love's  L.  Lost,  x,  1. 

That  unlettered  small-knowing  soul i.  i. 

A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us iv.  2. 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder iv.  a. 

It  is  impossible  :  Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony v.  a. 

WhDse  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  f. 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves.  By  that  which  knitteth  souls i.  i. 

She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love iL  i. 

And  extort  A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport iii.  2. 

Now  am  I  dead.  Now  am  I  fled ;  My  soul  is  in  the  sky v.  1. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek    .    .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true,  Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  consUnt  soul ii.  6. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed  In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul ! iil.  4. 

Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew,  Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen    .    .     .....      iv.  i. 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men iv.  i. 

I  have  an  oath  in  heaven :  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? iv.  i. 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith  And  ne'er  a  true  one v.  i. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls v.  i. 

The  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes Airs  Well,  ii.  5. 

I  have  unclasped  To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver     ......      ii.  3. 

'T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul ii.  4. 

A  devil  in  private  brawl:  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three iii.  4' 

This  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls iii.  4. 

That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird iv.  2. 

What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ?— I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion  iv.  2. 

My  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense.  That  this  may  be  some  error iv.  3. 

That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul  May  live  at  peace iv.  3. 

My  soul  the  faithful!' st  offerings  hath  breathed  out  That  e'er  devotion  tendered v.  i. 

O,  that  record  is  lively  iu  my  soul  1    He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act  That  day v.  i. 

Those  sayings  ^K-ill  I  over-swear ;  And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul v.  i. 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made  Of  our  dear  souls v.  i. 

A  gracious  innocent  soul,  More  free  than  he  is  jealous WinUt^s  Tale,  it  3. 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  *em  ....     iiu  3. 

How  the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them iil  3. 

Urge  them  while  their  souls  Are  capable  of  this  ambition JCing^  J^ohn,  il  u 

The  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls  Married  in  league,  coupled  and  linked  together      .    .    .     iii.  x. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor iii.  3. 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence iii.  4. 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! .    .     iv.  3. 
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Sotn«  —  Oar  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words ICing  yakn,  n.  3. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul.  Startles  mine  eyes v.  1. 

And  part  this  body  and  my  soul  With  contemplation  and  devout  desires v.  4. 

Beshrew  my  soul  But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form  Of  this  most  fair  occasion    ....      v.  4. 

His  pure  brain,  Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house v.  7. 

And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings  His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest ▼.  7. 

Now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room ;  It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors v.  7. 

And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven,  As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still .    .      t.  7. 

I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you  thanks.  And  knows  not  how  to  do  it v.  7. 

My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth,  Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven     Richard II.  i.  i. 

Like  a  traitor  coward.  Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood L  1. 

Nor  partialize  The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul i.  i. 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life,  A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul i.  i. 

Impeached  and  baffled  here.  Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear L  i, 

God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin  I     Shall  I  seem  crest-fairn  in  my  father's  sight  ?      .    .  i.  1. 

My  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary i.  j. 

Had  the  king  permitted  us.  One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air i.  3. 

Bear  not  along  The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul i.  3. 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land,  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world  .      ii.  i. 

Plain  well-meaning  soul,  Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls  I iL  i. 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grieves ii.  a. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul  Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise ii.  2. 

Now  hath  my  soul  brought  fonh  her  prodigy ii.  a. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  ....      ii.  j. 

1  will  not  vex  your  souls  —  Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies iii.  i. 

My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  .  .  iii.  1. 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side.  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  ....  iii.  3. 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth,  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ     ...     iv.  i. 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Abraham! iv.  i. 

That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined  Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed!      .     iv.  i. 

Merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul iv.  1. 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside v.  3. 

My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father v.  5. 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ;  Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward  .     .      v.  5. 

My  soul  is  full  of  woe,  That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow t.  6. 

How  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him?  ....  x  Henry  I V.  \.  t. 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect  Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud  .     .     .  i.  3. 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall iii.  a. 

Therein  should  we  read  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope iv.  1. 

There  is  many  a  soul  Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter v.  t- 

A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  I  A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear  ...  ▼.  3. 
Before,  !  loved  thee  as  a  brother,  John ;  But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul   .....      v.  4. 

The  man  nearest  my  soul,  Who  like  a  brother  toiled  in  my  affairs 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour,  Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul v.  a. 

To  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age,  Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil   ....   Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Or  bow  your  reading.  Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul i.  2. 

That  knew' St  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  That  almost  roightst  have  coined  me  into  gold  .    .      ii.  2. 

I  can  never  win  A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's ii.  a- 

And  a'  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire .      ii.  3. 

A  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty BL  & 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out    ....      iv.  i. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own iv.  i. 

What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ?    Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ?     .    .     .     .      iv.  1. 

Shall  suck  away  their  souls,  Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men iv.  2. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive .      iv.  3. 

That  their  souls  May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire ,      iv.  3. 

My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  ;  Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine tr.  6. 
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Soul.  —  A  tar  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make  Than  Julius  Cxsar    .    .    .    .   i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

The  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell.  Sings  heavy  ipusic  to  thy  timorous  soul iv.  2. 

Thou  hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul    3  Henry  VI .  i.  j. 
God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  I  .    .    .    .      ii.  i. 

Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ^ iii.  3. 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  I v.  a. 

The  sight  of  any  of  tlie  house  of  York  Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul     ....  3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him,  To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul i.  4. 

Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison:  Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence! ii.  i. 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul ii.  2. 

That  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul  I   .     .     .      ii.  3. 

1  fear  thy  overthrow  More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul  1 ii.  6. 

I  swear  to  thee  I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends iii.  2. 

Take  my  hand,  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile  I ....      v.  a. 

Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights,  Having  my  country's  peace v.  7. 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  tKe  souls  of  fearful  adversaries     .    .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  here  Clarence  comes i.  i- 

Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body.  His  soul  thou  canst  not  have i.  2. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul ! i.  3. 

Still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth i.  4. 

My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life ;  O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul i.  4* 

I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul i.  4. ' 

My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep i.  4* 

Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul,  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God  ?    .    .     .     .  i.  4. 

Art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind.  That  thou  wilt  war  with  God  "i i.  4. 

Now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven.  Since  I  have  set  ray  friends  at  peace  on  earth  ii.  i. 

I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive  With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds ii.  1. 

I  pray  thee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow ii.  i. 

I  *11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul,  And  to  myself  become  an  enemy ii.  3. 

The  souls  of  men  are  full  of  dread :  Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily   ii.  3. 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded  The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts   ...     iii.  5. 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul iii.  7. 

Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul iii.  7. 

If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air  And  be  not  fixed  in  doom  perpetual iv.  4. 

That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth,  I1iat  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls    ...     iv.  4. 

This  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul  Is  the  determined  recite  of  my  wrongs v.  i. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul,  Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes     ....      v.  3. 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow  I v.  3. 

Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake  1    Arm,  fight,  and  conquer  \ v.  3. 

Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep ;  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  1 v.  3. 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me v.  3. 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered  Came  to  my  tent v.  3. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard v.  3. 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls v.  3. 

There  is  no  English  soul  More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

'T  is  a  sufferance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing ii.  3. 

My  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles ;  Sing,  and  disperse  'em,  if  thou  canst iii.  i. 

Would  all  other  women  Could  speak  this  with  as  firee  a  soul  as  I  do  ! iii.  i. 

I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,  A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm iii.  i. 

I  am  able  now,  methinks.  Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,  To  endure  more  miseries    .     .    .     iii.  a. 

For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul,  For  honesty  and  decent  carriage iv.  3. 

As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed,  Stand  these  poor  people's  friend iv.  3. 

Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again,  Cast  none  away v.  3. 

Women  are  angels,  wooing:  Things  won  are  done  :  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Nerve  and  bone  of  Greece,  Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit i.  3. 

If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind,  We  left  them  all  at  home i  3* 

Choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls,  Makes  merit  her  election .  L  3. 
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Soul.— Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes,  Hath  been  as  dear      Troi.  and  Crtss.  u.  a. 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love*8  invisible  soul iii.  i. 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  Staying  for  waftage iii.  2. 

Your  silence,  burning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel !    .    .     iii.  2. 

Tell  me  true,  Even  ia  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship iv.  1. 

No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me  As  the  sweet  Troilus iv.  a. 

And  with  private  soul  Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me iv.  5. 

To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul  Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke v.  2. 

If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she:  If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies  ....       v.  2. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight  Of  this  strange  nature v.  7. 

You  souls  of  geese.  That  bear  the  shapes  of  men       CortWa/tus^  i.  4. 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war ii.  i. 

With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls  Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts v.  i. 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move     ....  Romeo  and  yultei^  i.  4. 
How  is 't,  my  soul?  let 'stalk;  it  is  not  day iiL  5. 

0  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul ! iii.  5. 

O,  he 's  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  2. 

You  only  sp)eak  from  your  distracted  soul iii.  ^. 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes  ^ui.  C^s.  ii.  i. 

Old  feeble  carrions  and  such  suffering  souls  That  welcome  wrongs iL  i. 

Never  come  such  division 'tween  our  souls!     Let  it  not,  Brutus iv.  3. 

And  all  things  else  that  might  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed Mmcbetk^  iii.  i. 

Thy  soul's  flight,  If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night iii.  i. 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls  That  trace  him  in  his  line iv.  i. 

This  noble  passion.  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  black  sernples  ....      iv.  3. 

There  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls  That  stay  his  cure iv.  3. 

Would  the  night  were  come !    Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul Hamlet^  L  2. 

As  this  temple  waxes,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal i.  j. 

Friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel    .    .     .  i.  3. 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows i.  3. 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls i.  4. 

And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that,  Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? .1.4. 

1  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  barrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  Mood      .  i.  5. 

0  my  prophetic  soul !  My  uncle  I i.  5. 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive  Against  thy  mother  aught i.  5. 

1  hold  my  duly,  as  I  hold  my  soul.  Both  to  ray  God  and  to  my  gracious  king ii.  2. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes ii.  2. 

To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia ii.  2. 

In  a  dream  of  passion,  Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit ii.  2. 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul  that  presently  They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions   ....  ii.  a. 

There 's  something  in  his  soul.  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood iii.  i. 

O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow iii.  2. 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice  And  could  of  men  distinguish iii.  2. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul  Observe  mine  uncle iii.  2. 

We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  let  the  galled  jade  wince iii.  2. 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ;  My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  ....  iii.  2. 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free,  Art  more  engaged ! iii.  3. 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ....  iii.  3. 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black  As  hell,  whereto  it  goes  .              iii.  3. 

O,  such  a  deed  As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks  The  very  soul iii.  4. 

Speak  no  more  :  Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul iii.  4. 

For  love  of  grace.  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul iii  4. 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay iv.  1. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  araiss  ...  iv.  $. 

We  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul  To  give  it  due  content iv.  5. 

She 's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul iv.  7. 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but, rest  her  soul,  she's  dead t.u 
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Soul.  —  To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her  As  to  peace-parted  souls HamUt^  v.  i. 

The  devil  take  thy  soul !    Thou  pray*st  not  well v.  1. 

Inthe  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  he  a  soul  of  great  article v.  a. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

These  fellows  have  some  soul ;  And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself OtluUo^  i.  i. 

Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul L  i. 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you i.  i. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul  Shall  manifest  me  rightly La. 

Came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question  As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? i.  3. 

I  am  glad  at  soul  1  have  no  other  child i.  3. 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate i.  3. 

0  my  soul's  joy !  If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blowl ii.  i. 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute  That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds    ...      ii.  1. 

Nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul  Till  I  am  evened  with  him ii.  i. 

There  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved il  3. 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light ii.  3. 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love.  That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list  ....      ii.  3- 

1  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny iii.  3. 

Excellent  wretch !     Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee ! iii.  3. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  ray  lord.  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  ....  iii.  3. 

By  the  worth  of  man^s  eternal  soul,  Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog   ....  iii.  3. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  .    .     .  iii.  3. 

I  never  gave  him  cause.     But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so iii.  4* 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree,  Sing  all  a  green  willow iv.  3. 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,  —  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars!      .     .  v.  2. 

May  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I v.  2. 

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  :  So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  I  die v.  2. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven.  And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it v.  2. 

I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil  Whv  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body?    .....  v.  2. 

Betrayed  I  am:  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt! Ant.  and  Cleo.'xv.  \z. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  Than  g^'eatness  going  off iv.  13. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand iv.  14. 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on.  How  swift  his  ship CymMine,  i.  3. 

No  single  soul  Can  we  set  eye  on iv.  2. 

SouL-coNFiRMiNG.  —  With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths    .     .     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  6. 

SouL-KiLLiNG  witchcs  that  deform  the  body Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  2. 

Sound.  —This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  That  the  earth  owes Tempest^  i.  a. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  th.^t  give  delight  and  hurt  not iii.  2. 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  *11  drown  my  book v.  i. 

Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow    .     .     .  Mens. /or  Afeas.  i.  a. 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped  L.  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe  Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny Much  Ado^Xx.  Z' 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound,  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream     .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

Thou  shah  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  My  sober  house ii.  5. 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears v.  i. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  soimds   .     .       v.  i. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistle^  in  his  sound     .     .      As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

In  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak     AWs  Welly  ii-  1. 

Like  the  sweet  sound.  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  ofVolets Twelfth  yiehtyl.  i. 

The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words  Was  deep-sworn  faith      ....  Kin^  John^  iii.  i. 

Using  conceit  alone.  Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words iii.  3. 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen Richard  IT.  li.  1. 

And  his  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell %  Henry  IV.  \.  \. 

Lulled  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody iji.  1. 

Much  too  shallow,  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times iv.  2. 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep iv.  5. 
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SouMD.  ~  Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give  To  sounds  confused  .    .     Henry  V.  \\\.  Prol. 

Through  the  foul  womb  of  night  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds iv.  Prol. 

The  saying  is  true,  *  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound '    . i  v.  4. 

Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death 2  Henry  VI ,  iv.  i. 

How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  I    Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace !  Henry  Vlll.  v.  a. 

Ye  are  not  sound.  —  Not  sound?— Not  sound,  I  say t.  3. 

Thy  grim  looks  and  The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds CorioUmms^  i.  4. 

Do  not  take  His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds iii.  3. 

A  name  unmusical  to  the  Voiacians*  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine iv.  5. 

I  f  he  be  slain,  say  *  1* ;  or  if  not,  no :  Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe  Romeeand  Juliet^  iu.  a. 

Why  *  silver  sound*  ?    why  *  music  with  her  silver  sound '  ? iv.  5. 

Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound iv.  5. 

I  say  *  silver  sound,*  because  musicians  suund  for  silver iv.  5. 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound  With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress iv.  5. 

Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves    .     Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  3. 

That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks,  To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds  Jnliut  Ctesar,  i.  i. 

Shall  we  sound  him  ?    1  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us ii.  1. 

Why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to  fear  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? Afacbetk^  i.  3. 

1  Ml  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound.  While  you  perform  your  antic  round iv.  1. 

It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing v.  5. 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice.  Speak  to  me Hamlety\.  u 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune^s  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please iii.  a. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass iii.  2. 

SouNDBD.  —  1  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded Tempett^  iii.  3. 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility i  Henry  I V.  \\.  4. 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  slioals  of  honour  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? Jnlius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded.  But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof     Hamiet^  iii.  i. 

Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business  ? Kin£^  Lear,  i.  a. 

SouNDBST. — The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash i.  1. 

Sounding. — So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery  As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm  Rom.&^ynl.  i.  1. 

It  is  '  music  with  her  silver  sound,*  because  musicians  have  no  gold  for  sounding iv.  5. 

Sour.  —  You  must  not  look  so  sour.  —  It  is  my  fashion, when  I  see  a  crab  .     Tarn,  o/the  SMrew^  ii.  i. 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour RUkard  II.\.%. 

Nor  my  own  disgrace,  Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek  ....    1 ii.  1. 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour iii.  2. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is.  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept ! v.  $. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity.  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes Cvriolanus^  v.  4. 

Thou  shamest  the  music  of  sweet  news  By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face  Ronuo  and  Juliet^  ii.  5. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship  And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs iii.  a. 

O.  give  me  thy  hand.  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! v.  3. 

They  see  and  smell  And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour Othello^  iv.  3. 

South.  — Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain A$  Yen  Like  I t^  iii.  5 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you  ! Coriolanm^  i.  4. 

Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south Romeo  and  Jnliet^  I  4- 

SouTHERLV.  —  When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  ....     Hamlet^  ii.  a- 
South-sea.  — One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery     .     ,     .     .     As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  t- 

South-west.  —  A  south-west  blow  on  ye  And  bNster  you  all  o*er ! Tempest^  i.  J. 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4- 

Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence.     Com.  0/  Errors^  iii.  s 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms    Lov^s  L.  Lostj  ii.  >■ 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers iii.  1 

*T  is  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on Henry  V.  hi.  7 

My  thoughts*  sovereign:  The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy  ....     Richard  III.  iii.  1 

Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts  Sovereign  and  pious  else Henry  VI  11.  ii.  4- 
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SovBRBiGN.  —  Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled  .  HamUt^  iii.  c. 

A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him King  Ltar^  iv.  3. 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy,  The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  9. 
SovBRBiCN*ST.  — Telling  me  the  sovereign' st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  ...  1  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
SovBREiGNTV.  —  To  Call  her  bad,  Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  it  6. 

Whose  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovere^ty      ....     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignly 3  Henry  VI.  iiL  2. 

As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature Corioianus,  iv.  7. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round  And  top  of  sovereignly Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  And  draw  you  into  madness Hamlet,,  i.  4. 

Spacb.  —  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes    ....     Ail^s  IVell^  L  i. 

Art  thou  so  confident  ?  within  what  space  Hopcst  thou  my  cure  } ii.  i. 

The  solemn  feast  Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space ii.  3. 

But  in  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head \  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Whom,  we  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Thou  great-sized  coward,  No  space  of  eanh  shall  sunder  our  two  hates v.  10. 

And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours  For  so  much  trash      ....    Julius  Casar^  iv.  3. 

For  the  whole  space  that  *s  in  the  tyrant's  grasp,  And  the  rich  East  to  boot ....  Macbetky  iv.  3. 

!  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space      .     .     .     Hamlet^  \\.  3. 

O  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will! King  Lear /w.  t. 

Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch  Of  the  ranged  empire  fall  \    Here  is  my  space  A  nt,  6r*  CUo.  i.  i . 

Since  he  went  from  Egypt  't  is  A  space  for  further  travel ii.  i. 

Therefore  Make  space  enough  between  you ii.  3. 

Till  the  diminution  Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle Cymbeline,  i.  3. 

Spacious.— Like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

As  spacious  as  between  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty,  And  yet  seem  cold      ....   Macbethy  iv.  3. 

'T  is  a  chough  :  but,  as  [  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt Hamlet^  v.  a. 

When  such  a  spacious  mirror 's  set  before  him.  He  needs  must  see  himself  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  1. 
Spaob.  —  Chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade     ....     Hamlet^  v.  1. 

A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,  For  and  a  shrouding  sheet v.  i. 

Spain.  —  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain yulitts  Ceesar^  i.  a. 

Spakb  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning? Cont.  0/ Errorsy  ii.  i. 

Unless  1  spake,  or  looked,  or  touched,  or  carved  to  thee ii.  a. 

Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor AlVs  IVell^  v.  i. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake King  JoAn,  v.  1. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake Richard  Il.y.  z. 

*  Have  I  no  friend  ? '  quoth  he :  he  spake  it  twice,  And  urged  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ?    .      v.  4. 

One  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than  *  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence*  i  Henry IV.  ii.  4. 

What  he  spake,  though  It  lacked  form  a  little.  Was  not  like  madness Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven  King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances,  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field      .  Othello^  i.  3. 

Upon  this  hint  I  spake  :  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed i.  3. 

Span.  —The  stretching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age As  Vou  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

You  have  scarce  time  To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

With  spans  and  inches.so  diminutive  As  fears  and  reasons Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

A  soldier's  a  man ;  A  life's  but  a  span  ;  Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink Othello.,  ii.  3. 

Span-countbr.  —  In  whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 
Spanglbd.  —  In  grove  or  green.  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries.  Washes  it  off Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  6. 

Spaniard.  —  A  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet .     .     .    Muck  Ado,  iii.  a. 

Spanibl. — Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me.  Neglect  me,  lose  me  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

You  play  the  spaniel.  And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me      .     .       Henry  VIII  v.  3. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs,  Shoughs,  water-rugs  ....  Macbeth^  iii.  i. 
Spanibi^fawning.  —  Low-crooked  courtesies  and  base  spaniel-fawning  .  .  .  yuiius  Cersar,  iii.  1. 
.Spanibl-i.ike,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love.  The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iv.  a. 
Sparb. — I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case,  If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently  Com.o/ Err.  iv.  i. 
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Sparb.  —  He  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child %  Henry  IV.  vl.  x, 

O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones iiL  2. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius  ....      yuUus  CdKsnr,  l.  2. 

Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns ;  Once,  and  a  million  ! CymbHine^  ii.  4. 

Spared.  —  Farewelll  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man \  Henry  IV.y.  \, 

Sparing.  —  In  him  Sparing  would  show  »  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine Henry  VUI.  i.  3. 

And  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste Romeo  and  JnlieU  »-  i. 

Sparingly.  —  But  touch  this  sparingly,  as  't  were  far  off Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

Spark.  —  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are  like  wit Mttch  Ado^\\.  ^. 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth     .    .   Richard  II.  v.  3. 

High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  1  seen v.  6. 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil  That  might  annoy  my  finger Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

This  spark  will  prove  a  raging  fire.  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  «vith  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

n  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining,  Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither  3  Henry  VI.  ▼.  6. 

One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire.  To  answer  for  his  love TroL  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Those  sparks  of  life  That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  wanr ynltHS  Ctesarf  i.  3. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks,  They  are  all  fire iii.  i. 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark,  And  straight  is  cold  again iv.  3. 

And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof.  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it  .    .    .     .    Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Enkindle  nil  the  sparks  of  nature.  To  quit  this  horrid  act King  Lear^  iii.  7. 

How  hard  it  IS  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature! CymSeline,  ni.  i. 

Sparkling.— Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes.  Misprising  what  they  look  rni  i9/ifcA  Ado^  iii.  1. 

Their  beavers  down,  Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel  ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup,  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed  ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
Sparrow. — He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed.  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  As  You  Like  It^  it  3. 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying i  Henry  I  ^.u.^ 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow v.  i. 

I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  i. 

His  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  ()art  of  a  sparrow iL  t. 

She  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow iii.  a. 

There 's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Spartan. — O  Spartan  dog.  More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea  ! Othello^  s.-i. 

Spavin.  —  Full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins Tarn,  o/tke  Shreta^  iii.  2. 

The  spavin  Or  springhalt  reigned  among 'em Henry  VJ II.  \.  y. 

Speak.  —To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas Two  Gen.  0/  Veronoy  ii.  i. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it - ii.  i. 

H  I  can  do  it  By  ought  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise iiL  2. 

She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman Merry  IVtves,  i.  1. 

It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak i.  1. 

What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly  and  wisely i.  3. 

He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May iiL  2. 

Speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap iv.  5. 

She  speaks,  and  't  is  Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

It  oft  falls  out,  To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean iL  4. 

To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath  :  I  would  say  the  truth iv.  6. 

Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak v.  1. 

Poor  soul.  She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense v.  1. 

Would  you  have  ine  speak  after  my  custom  ? Mnch  AtiOfi   i. 

I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober  judgement L  i. 

Speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow.' or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack? L  t. 

Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love ii.  i. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs iL  1. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man iL  3. 

These  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks  ;  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing ii.  3. 

If  I  should  speak.  She  would  mock  me  into  air iiL  i. 

Sound  as  a  bell   and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks    .     iii.  2. 

I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you iii.  a. 
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Speak.  — If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  yoa MucA  Ad^/m.  2. 

You  speak  like  an  ancient  and  moai  quiet  watchman iii.  3. 

How  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune  ? iii.  4. 

Speaks  a  little  off  the  matter iii.  5. 

Show  outward  hideousnes5,  And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words v.  i. 

Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? v.  i. 

Speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reverend  youth v.  1. 

It  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for  the  form,  —  in  some  form    Love's  L.  Loxt^  i.  1. 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name,  And  Rosaline  they  call  her    .    .     .     iii.  1. 

1  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice iv.  2. 

When  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony     ...      iv.  3. 

Speak  for  yourselves  ;  my  wit  is  at  an  end v.  a. 

He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making v.  2. 

A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak  !  run  away  for  shame v.  a. 

You  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

I  'II  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice i.  a. 

Do  I  entice  you  ?  do  I  speak  you  fair  ? ii.  1. 

You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be iii.  3. 

Wherefore  speaks  he  this  To  her  he  hates? iii.  3. 

It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true v.  i. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man Mtr.  of  Venice^  L  i. 

You  speak  upon  the  rack.  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing iii.  2. 

Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice iii.  4. 

Thou  but  offend^st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud iv.  i. 

Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death iv.  i. 

He  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly La. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave  To  speak  my  mind ii.  7. 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself ii.  7. 

Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I  must  speak iii.  2. 

I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave iii  2. 

But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ? iii.  3. 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths iii.  4. 

Know  of  me  then,  for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose v.  2. 

I  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge ▼.  2. 

I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to  speak  ;  And  speak  I  will Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do,  You  are  still  crossing  it iv.  3. 

I  can  sing  And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music Twelfth  Night,  L  2. 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book i.  3. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly ii.  2. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly  :  My  life  upon 't,  young  though  thou  art ii.  4. 

I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge Winter's  Tale,  i.  i. 

You  *11  kiss  me  hard  and  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby  still ii.  i. 

When  you  speak,  sweet,  I  'Id  have  you  do  it  ever iv.  4. 

How  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak.  But  truth  is  truth King  yohn,  i.  i. 

He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke  and  bounce ii.  i. 

Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly,  I  will  enforce  it  easily ii.  1. 

O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me ! iii.  1. 

Speaks  not  from  her  faith.  But  from  her  need iii.  i. 

Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit iii.  4. 

He  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist,  Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action    .    .      iv.  2. 

Whose  tongue  soc'er  speaks  false,  Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies iv.  3. 

For  what  I  speak  My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth Richard  I L  i.  1. 

What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword  may  prove .  L  i. 

What  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove  it  true i.  i. 

Let  him  ne'er  speak  more  That  speaks  thy  words  ag2^in  to  do  thee  harm  1 it  i. 

For  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words ii.  2. 
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Spbak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour Richard  II.  m.  t. 

I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know iii.  4, 

1  think  there  *s  no  roan  speaks  better  Welsh.     I '11  to  dinner i  Henry  IV.  ni.  %. 

You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong z  Henry  IV.xx.  \. 

Nay,  an  a*  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  a'  shall  be  nothing  here ii.  4. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not v.  t. 

We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak t.  a. 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial Henry  V.  iil  6. 

Speak  on  ;  but  be  not  over-tedious 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

She,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more i  Henry  VI.  m.  \. 

Gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts  And  give  ray  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak    iii.  3. 

Speak  gentle  words  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee v.  t. 

That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak v.  2. 

Thus  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse;  They  could  not  speak     .    .     Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks  'em.  And  every  true  heart  weeps  Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured  To  speak  my  mind  of  him v.  1. 

And  when  he  speaks,  T  is  like  a  chime  a-mending ;  H-ith  terms  unsquared        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights  Are  spectacled  to  see  him  .    .    .     Corioianust  ii.  1. 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him  and  The  blind  to  hear  him  speak ii.  i. 

Will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month Romeo  a$td  ynliet^  ii.  4. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel • iii.  3. 

Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me  ;  My  fingers  itch iii.  5. 

Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?     .       Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  4. 

If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply Jnlius  Ceesar^  iiL  s. 

But  here  1  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know iii.  s. 

I  only  speak  right  on  ;  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know iii.  a. 

Let  us  speak  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other Macbeth^  \.  3. 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you iv.  3. 

If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak  :  I  am  as  I  have  spoken iv.  3. 

Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne.  That  speak  him  full  of  grace iv.  3. 

The  grief  that  docs  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break iv.  3. 

Stay!  speak,  speak!  I  charge  thee,  speak  ! HamUtt'x.  i. 

I  Ml  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace La. 

You  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance L  3. 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen i.  5. 

For,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended it  a. 

1  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was  never  acted ii.  2. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  1  pronounced  it  to  you iii.  2. 

Not  to  speak  it  profanely iii.  a. 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none in.  a. 

Speaks  things  in  doubt.  That  carry  but  half  sense iv.  5. 

How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us    .    .    .      v.  1. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world  How  these  things  came  about v.  2. 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?     King  Lear^  i.  1. 

Since  what  1  well  intend,  1  Ml  do  't  before  I  speak i.  1. 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest,  Lend  less  than  thou  owest i.  4. 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say v.  3. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak.  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle     .  OtheUo^  i  3. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  such  was  the  process .    .    .  t  3. 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears.  When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke      .    .     .    .  l  3. 

When  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love? ii.  3. 

I  cannot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds it  3. 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak  What  I  have  seen  and  known iv.  1. 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word iv.  a. 

'T  will  out,  't  will  out :  I  peace !     No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north v.  a. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothmg  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice v.  a. 

Speak  to  roe  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue Ani.  and  Cleo.  L  2. 
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Spbak.— Whose  virtue  and  whoce  general  graces  speak  Tliat  which  none  else  can  utter  Ani.&^CU^.  ii.  a. 

And  mine  own  tongue  Splits  what  it  speaks ii.  7. 

The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime  It  was  a  wcnrthy  building CymbelirUt  iv.  2. 

She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes PericUs,  iv.  a. 

Spbakbk.  —  A  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad Htury  K.  v.  a. 

The  gentleman  is  learned,  and  a  most  rare  speaker ;  To  nature  none  more  bound   UtHty  VIll,  i.  2. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions iv.  a. 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  and  message.  To  be  a  speaker  free  .    .    .     Troi*  aud  Crtss.  iv.  4. 

Suy,  you  imperfea  speakers,  tell  me  more Mtubetk^  i.  3. 

Spbakbst  thou  in  sober  meanings? As  Vtm  Like  It^w.  2. 

Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ?  —  And  from  my  soul  too Romeo  and  yulietf  iii.  5. 

Thou  speakest  I  n  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst Khtg  Lear^  iv.  6w 

SrsAKiNG.  —  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small Two  Gen.  0/  Veronoy  i.  3. 

An  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  Ml  offend  nobody Much  Ado^xxi.  ^. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  fails      ....  Winter^ s  TtUe^  ii.  3. 

O,  I  am  pressed  to  death  through  want  of  speaking ! Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish.  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant  2  Henry  I  y.  ii.  3. 

To  unthink  your  speaking  And  to  say  so  no  more Henry  VIll.  ii.  4. 

Let  him  in  nought  be  trusted,  For  speaking  false  in  that ii.  4. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Matchless,  firm  of  word.  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue iv.  5. 

My  first  false  speaking  Was  this  upon  myself Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

She  gave  strange  oeillades  and  most  speaking  looks King^  Lear%  iv.  5. 

Little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself Othello,  i.  3. 

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ;  So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  I  die v.  t. 

Spkcial.  —  We  have  with  special  soul  Elected  him  our  abaence  to  supply  .    .    .  Meas.for  Mens.  i.  i. 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other  Tmm.  ^the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues AU^s  )Veil,n.  1. 

What  place  make  you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ? ii.  2. 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature    ....    HamieU  iii.  2. 

O,  for  two  special  reasons ;  Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinewed iv.  7. 

There  \  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow v.  2. 

SPBaALTiBS.  —  Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

SpsaALTV.— The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

SFKCirv.— Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass  Afnch  Ado,  v.  i. 
Spbctaclk. —The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck Tem/est,  i.  2. 

I  can  see  yet  whhout  spectacles  and  I  see  no  such  matter Afuch  Ado,\.  1. 

but  what  said  Jaques?    Did  he  not  moralize  this  specude  ? As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ii.  7. 

Wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian.  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  specUcles  ?  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

There  it  doth  remain,  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e*er  I  viewed 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

0  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times ! ii.  5. 

What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  I TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Thou  hast  oft  beheld  Heart>hardening  spectacles Coriolanns,  iv.  1. 

If  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles King  Lear,  \.  2. 

Can  we  not  Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious? Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Spbctaclhd.  —  The  bleared  sights  Are  spectacled  to  see  him Corio/amts,  ii.  i. 

Spectators.  —Though  devised  And  played  to  take  spectators Pointer's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too Hamlet,\\\.  2. 

Speculation  turns  not  to  itself,  Till  it  hath  travelled Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes  Which  thou  dost  glare  with  I    .....     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Speculative.  —  Seel  with  wanton  dullness  My  speculative  and  officed  instruments  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
Speech.  —  I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech Tempest,  i.  2. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  Than  he  appears  by  speech i.  a. 

1  do  bend  my  speech  To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise Meas./or  Meas.  i.  i. 

Give  me  leave  To  have  free  speech  with  you i.  1. 

I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you iii.  1. 
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Spsbch.  —  There  was  some  speech  of  marriage  Betwixt  myedf  and  her  .    .    .      Metu,/or  Meas,  ▼.  1. 

First  he  did  praise  my  beauty,  ihen  my  speech Com,  0/ Errors/vt.r. 

Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ? Much  Adv^v.  t. 

Fleered  and  swore  A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before Love's  L.  Lost,  ▼.  2. 

His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered   .    Mid.  N,  Dream,  v.  i. 

Therein  suits  His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech As  You  Like  It,  W. -j. 

Slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers Tam.  o/tke  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? ii.  i. 

Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  taxed  for  speech AU*s  WeU,\.  \. 

I  do  know  him  well,  and  common  speech  Gives  him  a  worthy  pass iL  5. 

I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  ol  my  message  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

You  have  made  fault  Y  the  boldness  of  your  speech Whtter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

And  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes  Became  two  spouts iii.  3. 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture v.  2. 

Curbs  me  From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech Richard  11.  \.  i. 

Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow i.  i. 

My  lungs  are  wasted  so  That  strength  ti  speech  is  utterly  denied  me  ...    .      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

H  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me Eptl. 

His  deeds  exceed  all  speech  :  He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered    .     .    .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech  Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object iii.  t. 

Her  grace  in  speech,  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty 2  Henry  VI.  L  j. 

1  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Almost  with  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute .     .    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

'T  is  his  kind  of  speech  :  he  did  not  mock  us Coriolansu,  ii.  3. 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  To  stir  men's  blood    ....    Jnlins  Ctrsar,  iii.  2. 

Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech:  how  goes  *t? Macbetk^'vt.  %. 

Hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my  lord.  With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  passionate  speech ii.  3. 

I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was  never  acted il  a. 

One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved :  't  was  iEneas*  tale  to  Dido ii.  2. 

You  could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines ii.  2. 

He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears  And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech      ...      ii.  2. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! iiL  i. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue    ....     iii.  2. 

H  his  occulted  guilt  Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech iii.  2. 

A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear iv.  2. 

Her  speech  is  nothing,  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move  The  hearers  to  collection ...     iv.  5. 

I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  douts  it iv.  7. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable King  Lear,  L  1. 

Mend  your  »peech  a  little.  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes i.  i. 

H  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow.  That  can  my  speech  deTuse L  4. 

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart.  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice ▼•  3* 

This  speech  of  yours  hath  moved  me.  And  shall  perchance  do  good 7.3. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace Othello,  i.  3. 

Loves  company.  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well iii.  3. 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech  To  grosser  issues iii-  3. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at iii.  3. 

His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart.     Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence AtU.  and  Cleo.i.  i. 

Your  speech  is  passion  :  But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up ii.  2. 

I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but  The  manner  of  his  speech ii.  a. 

Strikes  life  into  my  speech  and  shows  much  more  His  own  conceiving    ....     Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
Speechbs. — One  that  hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches Meas.  for  Mea*.  y.  1. 

Did  not  1  pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  speeches  ? v.  1. 

Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may Love's  L.  Lost,  r.  2. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned,  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue     ....      v.  2. 

Thy  speeches  Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may  Unfumish  me  of  reason  Winter* s  Tale,  ▼.  i. 

*T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,  But  'i  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye  2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
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Speeches.  —  Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books Julius  Casar,  x.  a. 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ? Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts,  Which  can  interpret  further iii.  6. 

Wants  not  buxzers  to  infect  his  ear  With  pestilent  speeches Hamlti^  iv.  5. 

Your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  effects  may  spring  .     .    .    King  Lear^  i.  i. 

A  plague  upon  your  eiuleptic  visage  I     Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? ii.  a. 

I  am  the  roaster  of  my  speeches,  and  would  undergo  what 's  spoken,  I  swear  .  .  .  Cymbelifu,  i.  4. 
Speechless.  —  From  day  to  day  Visit  the  speechless  sick Lov^s  L.  LoiU  v.  a. 

Speechless  death.  Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath    ....    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

His  fortunes  all  U«  ^wechless  and  his  name  Is  at  last  gasp Cymbeiitu^  i.  5. 

Speed.  —  I  wookl  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue MuckAdOi'uj. 

Bootless  speed.  When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies Mid,  N.  Dreamt  ii.  i. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed  Unto  the  tranect Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  4. 

Wen  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed  I Tam.oftheShrew^\\.\. 

Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed AWs  lVelL,\\\.  z. 

0  you  leaden  messengers,  That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire iii.  2. 

Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swiA  speed King  Joktit  ii.  i. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed.  Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause      ...     lit.  4. 

The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learned  by  them iv.  a. 

Withhold  by  speed,  dreadful  occasion  I iv.  a. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed iv.  a. 

1  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion.  And  spleen  of  speed v.  7. 

T  is  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed,  To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head  .    .    .    x  Henry  IKi.3, 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying ii.  4. 

I  am  schooled :  good  manners  be  your  speed  I iii.  x. 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.    So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of iii.  a. 

You  shall  bear  to  comfort  him.  And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you ...      a  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  III,  \y.  4, 

The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger     ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower King  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  affiiir  cries  haste,  And  speed  must  answer  it OtkeUo^  i.  3. 

Speeded.  —  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility.  .  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 
Speediest.  —  With  your  speediest  bring  us  what  she  sajrs,  Aixd  how  you  find  of  her  ^w/.  tutd  Cieo.  v.  x. 
Speediness.— I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made  The  speediness  of  your  return  Cymbeiintf  ii.  4. 
Speedy.— It  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy.  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  *t  tVitUer's  TaUy  iii.  x. 

This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof  Of  your  accustomed  diligence      .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore  you King  Lear^  i.  5. 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise  His  speedy  taking  off v.  x. 

Spekbn.  —  Where  each  man  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  speken  can Pericies,  ii.  Gower. 

Speli»  —  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,and  such  daubery  .    .    .    Merry  IVivesy  iv.  a. 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward Much  Ado^m.  i. 

Her  actions  shall  be  holy  as  You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful Winter's  TaU^  v.  3. 

Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts ;  And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me  1  Hen,  VI.  v.  3. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote  and  could  not  spell Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

O,  fear  him  not ;  His  spell  in  that  is  out Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks Otheilot  i.  3. 

Spend.  —And  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company    .    .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 

We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you  :  Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite  .     .  Love's  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

His  noble  hand  Did  win  what  he  did  spend Richard  1 1 .  \\.  i. 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what  Is  to  come  in i  Henry  IV.  iv.  x. 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night  .    .    .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound     ....     Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house.  And  go  with  you Othello^  u  a. 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief i.  3. 

Spendthrift.  —  What  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  I TemMst,  ii.  i. 

This  *  should '  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh,  That  hurts  by  easing Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Spent.  —Hours  that  we  have  spent,  When  we  have  chid  the  hasty^eoted  time  Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  a. 
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Spent.  —What  prodigal  portion  hare  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  ?   As  V.  L.  It^  i.  i. 

Of  this  allow,  If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now WitUet's  Tale^xv.  x. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he;  His  time  is  spent Richard II.  ii.  i. 

The  mad  days  that  I  have  spent  1 %  H enry  I V .  m, -x. 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent.  Wax  dim 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

Biting  wind  would  never  let  grass  grow.  And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent  In  dangerous  wars THus  Andron.\\\.  \. 

Unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  4. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  ding  together  And  choke  their  art Macbetky  \.  2. 

Nought  *s  had,  all 's  spent,  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content iii.  a. 

His  purse  is  empty  already  ;  all 's  golden  words  are  spent Hamlet^  v.  a. 

Ah,  women,  women,  look.  Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out! Ant.  a$td  Cleo.'w.  \^ 

My  youth  1  spent  Much  under  him;  of  him  1  gathered  honour Cymbelint^  iii.  i. 

Almost  spent  with  hunger,  I  am  fallen  in  this  offence UL  6. 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent v.  4. 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche ....  Pericles^  iii  Gowcr. 
Sphrre.  — We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres As  You  Likt  It^\\. -j. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .    Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  ii.  1. 

As  bright,  as  clear.  As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere iii.  a. 

I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that  Than  music  from  the  spheres  ....       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere \  Henry  IV.  \.  j^ 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres Hamlet,  i.  5. 

That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere,  I  could  not  but  by  her iv.  7. 

To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  't Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

His  voice  was  propertied  As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends v.  2. 

The  music  of  the  spheres ! PericleSyW  i. 

Spherical.  —  She  is  spherical,  like  a  globe  ;  I  could  find  out  countries  in  her    Com.  0/ Errors,  m.  2. 

Knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,  by  spherical  predominance King  Lear^  i.  2. 

Sphinx.  —  Subtle  as  Sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
Spice.  —  For  all  Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

And  so  would  you,  For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy Henry  VIII,  W.  i. 

Liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man Trei.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Spiced.— In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night.  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side  Mid.N.Dream^  ii.  1. 
Spider. — Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here ii.  a. 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  Mens,  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Here  in  her  hairs  The  painter  plays  the  spider Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

There  may  be  in  the  cup  A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

T  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider ii.  i. 

The  smallest  thread  That  ever  spider  twisted King  John,  \\.i. 

My  brain  moj-e  busy  than  the  labouring  spider  Weaves  tedious  snares    ....  a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Why  strew* St  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,  Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee?  Richard II I.  i.  3. 

HelpmecurseThat  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-backed  toad! iw  4, 

It  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider Troi.  and  Creu,  ii.  3. 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 

Were  it  Toad,  or  Adder,  Spider,  'T  would  move  me  sooner Cymbeline^  iv.  a. 

Spider-like,  Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note Henry  VIIL  L  i. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air Lovers  L,  Lost,  iv.  3. 

She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  1. 

SfiBS.  —  The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have  Our  contract  celebrated    .    Winter's  TaUy  v.  i. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions HamUt,  vt.  5. 

And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things.  As  if  we  were  God's  spies King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Spilt.  —  And  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt.  Is  hacked  down Richard  II.  \.  2. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt.  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Spilth.  —  When  our  vaults  have  wept  With  drunken  spilth  of  wine  ....  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  ». 
Spinners.  —  Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence  I Mid.  N .  Dream^  \\.  %. 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners' legs Romeo  and  JnUety'x.  ^. 

Spinster. — The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun Twelfth N ighl,  \\.  ^ 
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Spinster.  —  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows  More  than  a  spintter Othello^  i.  i. 

SriRB.  —  Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest .  Coriolamuy  i.  9. 
Spirit.  —  What  is 't  .^  a  spirit  ?    Lord,  how  it  looks  about ! Tempest<t'\.  1. 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't 1.2. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up i.  2. 

I  find  not  Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  —  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble ii.  1. 

He  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only  Professes  to  persuade ii.  i. 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness,  To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits iii.  3. 

These  our  actors,  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and  Are  melted  into  air iv.  i. 

If  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  Two  Gen,  0/  Ver,  v.  4. 

Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  I  do  applaud  thy  spirit v.  4. 

What  spirit,  what  devil,  suggests  this  imagination  ? Merry  fVizfes,  iii.  3. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of  him iv.  a. 

The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  spirits  will  become  it  well v.  2. 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  But  to  fine  issues Meat. /or  Meas.  i.  i. 

Bound  by  my  charity  and  my  blest  order,  I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits ii.  3. 

And  the  delighted  spirit  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods iii.  i. 

I  have  spirit  to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of  my  spirit iii.  i. 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort ! iv.  2. 

The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night  Envelope  you  I iv.  2. 

1  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection      Muck  Adc^  ii.  3. 

I  measure  him,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit ii.  3. 

The  roan,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit ii.  3. 

Her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock iii.  1. 

These  things,  come"  thus  to  light.  Smother  her  spirits  up iv.  i. 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames iv.  1. 

Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies iv.  i. 

What  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy? Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  2. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster 1.2. 

My  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love i.  a. 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits ii.  i. 

A  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects iv.  2. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light iv.  3. 

Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries iv.  3. 

Such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit,  She  might  ha*  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died      ....      v.  2. 

That  *s  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit v.  a. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  :  Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals  Mid.  N,  Dream^  i.  i. 

How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ?  —  Over  hill,  over  dale ii.  i. 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ;  I  Ml  be  gone ii.  1. 

Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit,  For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee  ....      ii.  i. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate :  The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state iii.  i. 

I  will  purge  thy  mortal  gros.^ness  so  That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go iii.  i. 

Damned  spirits  all,  That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial iii.  2. 

But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort iii.  2. 

Allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\.  2. 

These  foolish  drops  do  something  drown  my  manly  spirit ii.  3. 

All  things  that  are.  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed ii.  6. 

I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits  And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes ii.  9. 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout.  Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt iii.  2. 

Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit  Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed   ......     iii.  2. 

The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies iii.  2. 

Am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit,  The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his     ....      iv.  i. 

Thy  currish  spirit  Governed  a  wolf ,    .      iv.  i. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  — The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive      .    .      v.  i. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus v.  i. 

Thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit,  Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee?  Tatn.o/Skreiv,  ii,  i. 

Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me iv.  3. 
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Spirit.—  The  spirit  of  my  fkther  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it   As  Y.  L.  li^  i.  t. 
Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years i.  2. 

0  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits  I —  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary  ii.  4. 
An  unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not,  a  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
The  snufF  Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain  AW^s  Welly  i.  2. 
In  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak     ....      ii.  1. 

He  's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it ii.  3. 

This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night  must  wear  your  spirits  low v.  i. 

If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit,  You  come  to  fright  us Twelfth  Nighty  v.  i. 

1  have  heard,  but  not  believed,  the  spirits  o'  the  dead  May  walk  again    .    .    .  Winter's  Tale^  iii.  3. 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice,  Or  stronger  for  your  need iv.  4. 

This  is  worshipful  society  And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself King  yohn^  i.  i. 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will.  In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath iii.  4. 

Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit iii.  4. 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out,  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head  .    .      iv.  1. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed iv.  2. 

Put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution v.  i. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast    ....     Richnrd  JJ.'i.  i. 

I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,  To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you iv.  1. 

As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit  As  to  o*er-walk  a  current  roaring  loud  .  •  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war.  And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep    .    .      ii.  3. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  —  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man iii.  i. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer iv.  i. 

Thou  hast  deceived  me,  Lancaster ;  I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit v.  4. 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit,  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bomid  ....  v.  4. 
You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid :  Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  cert.-.in  2  Henry  I Y.  i.  i. 
Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us  ii.  2. 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence,  The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace  ...     iv.  1. 

Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit iv.  2. 

Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  liand  Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit iv.  5. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society v.  i. 

Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give :  Thy  spirits  are  most  tall Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  or  anger.  Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood  ii.  2. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath,  Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  .    .    i  Henry  P'l.  i.  a. 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgement ii.  4. 

Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  I iii.  2. 

A  breathing  valiant  man.  Of  an  invincible  unconquered  spirit  I iv.  2. 

My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms iv.  7. 

He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit iv.  7. 

These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping  spirits v.  2. 

Ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me  And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents v.  3. 

-  Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth  .....      v.  3. 

I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invincible  spirit a  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl  And  spirits  walk L  4. 

He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit.  Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller    ....     iii.  a. 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes iv.  3. 

Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits,  You  cannot  but  forbear iv.  7. 

They  are  soldiers,  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit %  Henry  VI.'x.  i. 

So  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit,  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects   ....     Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit.  Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have v.  3. 

Can  thy  spirit  wonder  A  great  man  should  decline? Henry  VIII.  \\\.  ^. 

Which  my  most  inward  true  and  duteous  spirit  Teacheth iv.  5. 

Affairs  that  walk.  As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight v.  i. 

And  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  tbft  palm  of  ploughman Trou  and  Cress,  i.  t. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself.  That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself iiL  3. 

That  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth iv.  5. 

Her  wanton  spiriislookout  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body iv.  3. 
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Spirit.— Then  straight  his  doubled  spirit  Re-quickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate      Coriolanms,  ii.  2. 

You  were  used  To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits iv.  i. 

That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother,  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  Titus  A  ndron.  v.  i. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds .      Ronuo  and  Julul^  \\\.  i. 

Where,  as  they  say,  At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort iv.  3. 

All  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifu  me  above  the  ground  . v.  1. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cxsar JmHus  Casar^  i.  2. 

Scorned  his  spirit  That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing i.  2. 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead,  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits i.  3. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron,  Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit     .    .    .  i.  3. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits ii.  i. 

Bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do,  With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy ii.  1. 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  bast  conjured  up  My  mortified  spirit ii.  1. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age iii.  i. 

O,  I  could  weep  My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  I iv.  3. 

Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm,  Curbing  his  lavish  spirit     ....      Macbeth^  i.  2. 

Hie  thee  hither.  That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear i.  5. 

Come,  you  spirits  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ! i.  5. 

Your  spirits  shine  through  you iii.  1. 

My  little  spirit,  see,  Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me iii.  5. 

The  spirits  that  know  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me  thus v.  3. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death Hamlet,  i.  1. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine i.  1. 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ;  The  nights  are  wholesome i.  i. 

Upon  my  life.  This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him i.  1. 

My  father's  spirit  in  arms  I  all  is  not  well ;  I  doubt  some  foul  play i.  2. 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell    i.  4. 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit.  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night i.  5. 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit ! i.  5. 

The  spirit  that  I  have  seen  May  be  the  devil ii.  2. 

That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits,  To  feed  and  clothe  thee iii.  2. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep iii.  2. 

Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep iii.  4. 

Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event iv.  4. 

The  potent  poison  quite  o*er-crows  my  spirit v.  2. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit,  That  dares  not  undertake JCing^  Lear^  iv.  2. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak,  Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air iv.  2. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits  Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences        iv.  2. 

Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again  To  die  before  you  please  ! iv.  6. 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  n^otion  Blushed  at  herself .  Othello,  L  3. 

Noble  swelling  spirits,  That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance ii.  3. 

0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil  .    .    .      ii.  3. 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you  With  franker  spirit iii  3. 

1  see  this  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits,  —Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot iii.  3. 

And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit,  Of  human  dealings iii.  3. 

Should  hold  her  loathed  and  his  spirits  should  hunt  After  new  fancies iii.  4. 

So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified.  As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best iii.  4- 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes  Am.  and  Cleo.  iv.  4. 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity v.  1. 

Go  hence  ;  Or  1  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spiriu  Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance  ...      v.  2. 

Most  willing  spirits.  That  promise  noble  service Cymbelfne,  iv.  2. 

And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again  The  o'erpresscd  spirits    .........    Pericles,  iii.  2. 

I  do  shame  To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are.  And  of  how  coward  a  spirit iv.  3. 

Spirited.  —  And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine.  Seem  frosty?  ....  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
Spiriting.  —  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  .  .  .  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Spiritless.  —  Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look      .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Spikit<6TIRRInc.  — The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife OUullo,\\\.  y 
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Spiritual.  —Thou  art  reverent  Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life     .      i  Htmy  VI.  iiL  i. 

You  have  scarce  time  To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Spit.  —  She  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit Much  A  do^  ii.  i. 

The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit,  The  clock  hath  stmcken  twelve     Com.  of  Errors^  L  a. 

Your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit     .    .     .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iiu  s. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog.  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine  .  Aler.  o/  Venke^  L  3. 

You  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ;  You  spumed  me  such  a  day i.  3. 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again,  To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too L  3. 

Whose  ambitious  head  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven ii.  7. 

Then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him    As  Vou  Like  It^  iit.  a. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit iv.  x. 

If  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  him,  heMd  have  run IVtMier's  Tale,  iv.  5. 

Here 's  a  large  mouth,  indeed.  That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains,  rocks  and  seas  KiM^yokn^  ii.  1. 

I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  1. 

If  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  roe  horse 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again     .  2  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

This  makes  bold  mouths :  Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Weke,  weke !  so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  2. 

Rumble  thy  bellyful  1     Spit,  fire  I  spout,  rain  ! ICing^  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Yea,  and  she  herself.    Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me Cymbeiine,  ▼.  5. 

Spitb.  —  O  spile  of  spites !  We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites   ....     Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  a. 

Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife iii.  i. 

Inspiteofyour  heart,  I  think;  alas,  poor  heart  I Much  Aelo^v.  2, 

O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

0  spite  I  O  hell  I  I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment iii.  2. 

The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  api^ears 7am.  o/ihe  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wamts,  He  does  it  under  name  of  perfea  love     .    .     iv.  3. 

1  Ml  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love.  To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove  .  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 
This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me  ;  My  wife  can  speak  no  English  ...  1  Henry  IV.  iiu  1. 
The  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  .  .  .2  Henry  VI.  L  3. 
As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows  That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm    ....      ▼.  t. 

And  spite  of  spite  needs  must  I  rest  awhile 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

1  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me iv.  6. 

I  know  A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune Henry  VIII.  iiL  a. 

I  am  reckless  what  I  do  to  spite  the  world Macbeth^  iit  1. 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder iv.  1. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  bora  to  set  it  right  I  .  .  .  .  Hatmlet,  i.  5. 
Inspiteof  nature,  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing Othello,  i.^, 

Splekm.  — -  Who,  with  our  spleens.  Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal  .  .  .  Meas.for  Mras.  u.  a. 
Was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness  .  .  .  .  As  Vou  Like  Ii,vt.  i. 
Haply  my  presence  May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen      .    .    .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  i. 

Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen iii.  a- 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me  .    .  Twelfth  Xight,  iiL  a. 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce King^  7^fh  *>•  «. 

Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame,  1 11  strike  thee  dead iv.  3. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion.  And  spleen  of  speed v.  7. 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen  As  you  are  tossed  with 1  Henry  IV,\\.y, 

Through  vassal  fear.  Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen iiL  a. 

A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen v.  a. 

Take  good  heed  You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person Henry  VIII.  L  a- 

I  have  no  spleen  against  you ;  nor  injustice  For  you  or  any ii.  4. 

Give  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all  In  pleasure  of  my  spleen     ....       Troi,  and  Cress.  L  3. 

Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen  To  fight  for  and  maintain  I       ii.  a. 

Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected  Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens  ...      iL  a. 

With  the  spleen  Of  all  the  under  fiends Coriolam$(s,  iv.  5. 

It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury,  That  I  may  strike Timon  0/ Athens^  iiL  5. 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen,  Though  it  do  split  you JtUms  Cetutr^  iv.  3. 
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Splbsn.  —  Patience ;  Or  I  shall  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen,  Ahd  nothing  of  a  man  .  Othello^  rt.  i. 
Splknitivs. — Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous  Hamlet^  v.  i. 
Spuntbrs. — My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke,  And  scarred  the  moon  with  splinters  Cor.  iv.  5. 
Split.  —  I  shall  split  all  In  pleasure  of  my  spleen Troi,  and  Crtu,  i.  3. 

To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I  Did  hate  thee  \ King  Lear^  v.  3. 

And  mine  own  tongue  Splits  what  it  speaks Ant.  and  CUo.xi.  ^, 

Sphtted.— O  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue  ?  Com.  o/ErrorSj  v.  i. 

Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we :  This  way  fall  I  to  death a  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 

Spoii,.  —  Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me 1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth  . Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face v.  2. 

Set  them  down  For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

Spokb.  —  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak Merry  tViveSj  i.  i. 

Fleered  and  swore  A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? *.    .    .  King  Joktt^vCx.  \, 

Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman iv.  3. 

Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle,  Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise     .  1  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

I  am  well  spoke  on :  I  can  hear  it  with  mine  own  ears 3  Henry  I V.  ii.  2. 

Things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already  :  get  thee  gone 3  Henry  VI.  L  1. 

Spoke  like  a  Ull  fellow  that  respects  his  repuUtion Richard  III.  i.  4. 

It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths  —  How  probable  I  do  not  know     ....   Coriolantts^  iv.  6. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny  What  I  have  spoke Rotneo  and  yuliet,  ii.  3. 

It  will  be  of  more  price.  Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face iv.  i. 

When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ilKtempered  too yulius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance Macbetky  iv.  3. 

She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that v.  i. 

Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel.  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  bill  HamUt^  ii.  3. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined iii.  3. 

Having  lost  her  Ifreath,  she  spoke,  and  panted.  That  she  did  make  defect  perfeaion  Ant.  &*  CUo.  it  2. 

Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done.  And  not  have  spoke  on 't  1 ii.  7. 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not  Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it  ...  .  Cymbeline^  v.  5. 
Spoken.  —  You  have  spoken  truer  than  you  purposed Tempest^  ii.  x. 

That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken Metis,  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Why,  that  *s  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier Muck  Ado^W'  \. 

Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ? iv.  1. 

Moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders v.  i. 

I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve  at  my  hand     .    .    .    AU^s  Weit^  ii.  5. 

When  you  liave  spoken  it,  't  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it iv.  3. 

Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of    .    .    .   IVinter's  TaU^  v.  a. 

I  am  as  I  have  spoken Macbeth,^  iv.  3. 

Well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion HamUt^  ii.  2. 

I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best,  And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure .    .      Othello^  iii.  4. 

S POK EST. —Thou  never  spokest  To  better  purpose Winter's  TaUy\.  2. 

Sponge.  —  I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  Ml  be  married  to  a  sponge.    .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  2. 

Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge ! Hamlet^  iv.  2. 

It  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again iv.  a. 

Spongy.— No  lady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Winged  From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

Spoon.  —  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon     .    TempesUXx.  a. 

If  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat;  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon Com.  of  Errors^'xy.  i. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil iv.  3. 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself,  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon King  John^  iv.  3. 

Come,  my  lord,  you  'Id  spare  your  spoons Henry  Vlll.y.  3. 

Spokt.  —  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour  Delight  in  them  sets  off     Tempest,  iii.  i. 

He  lud  some  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  the  service Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 
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SfORT.  —  When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  r 

'Tisholy  sport  to  be  a  Hitle  rain.  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife      ...     Hi.  2, 

You  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear  As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop iv.  1. 

Thou  sa/st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls v.  i. 

The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage Mwh  Ado^ix.  y 

There 's  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how v.  s. 

These  ladies'  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  ccunedy v.  a. 

With  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport Mid.  N.  Drram,  ii.  i. 

Hold  the  sweet  jest  up :  This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled iii.  2. 

As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport iiL  2. 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men iv.  2. 

Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake v.  i. 

And  devise  sports.     Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ?     .    .    .    .  As  You  Like  It^  L  2. 

Nor  no  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush i.  2. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies i.  2. 

I  have  some  sport  in  hand  Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  .    .    .  Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  Indue  i. 

We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  case  him AU^s  Well,  iii.  6. 

If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy   .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5, 

I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands ii.  5. 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot iv.  2. 

Misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself Richard  II.  \u  i. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .     .    i  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

Then,  I  see  our  wars  Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

For  flying  at  the  brook,  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Where  biting  wind  would  never  let  grass  grow,  And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport   .    .     iii.  2. 

Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs  Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess?      .    .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

What  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day  ? Troi.  and  Cress.  \,  \. 

Like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me  o'er iv.  5. 

By  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport Coriolanusj  ii.  2. 

The  sport  is  at  the  best.  —  Ay,  so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest     ....  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  i.  5. 

He  is  given  To  sport\  to  wildness  and  much  company Jnlins  Casar^  ii.  x. 

Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night !  To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope !  Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

*Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar iii.  4. 

I  have  seen  drunkards  Do  more  than  this  in  sport King  Lear,  ii.  i. 

I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe.  But  for  my  sport  and  profit Oiheilo^  i.  3. 

When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport ii.  i. 

Each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him ii.  a. 

In  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints  Under  hb  chance Ant.  and  CUo,  ix.  y. 

Your  present  kindness  Makes  my  past  miseries  sports Pericles^  v,  3, 

Sportivb.  —  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now Com.  of  Errors^  \.  2. 

I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks.  Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  Richard II I.  i.  1. 
Spot. — Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey Afnch  Ado,  y,  %, 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  Uxed  and  deboshed AU^s  tVeU,  v.  3. 

I  must  withdraw  and  weep  Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause King-  ^ohn,  v.  2. 

The  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make,  To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore v.  7. 

Lions  make  leopards  tame.  —  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots Richard  II.  L  t. 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Czsar's  brow ynliits  Cetsar^  \.  2. 

He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him iv.  1. 

Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say ! Macbeth^  v.  1. 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven,  More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  4. 
Spotless.  —  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation  .  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  t. 
Spotted. — And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die  Let  die  the  spotted     .    .    .    Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry.  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man  .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i   1. 

Spouse.  —  Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse Com.  of  Errors^  i.  i. 

Spout.  —  And  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes  Became  two  spouts      .       Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout  Which  sliipmeu  do  the  hurricauo  call Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  ». 
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Spout.  —  Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts,  Did  ran  pure  blood    .    yuihu  Casar,  il  t. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples  I .    .    .  /fi^^  Lfar^  iii.  a. 

Rumble  thy  bellyful  I     Spit,  fire  S  spout,  ram  I •     »»»•  »• 

Sprag.  —  He  isagoodspragmemory Merry  ^yives/ly.  t. 

Shrat.— When  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  roe  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him  AU*s  W^*//,  iii.  6. 
S  PR  A  V. —A  few  sprays  bf  us,  The  emptying  of  our  lathers' luxury //enry  K  in.  $» 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays 2  Henry  VI,  ii.  3. 

From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring 3  Henry  VJ.  U.  6. 

Spread. —  Go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner Com,  of  Errors^\\,  %, 

Spread  o*er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bed  I  '11  Uke  them      ......     iii.  a. 

Masters,  spread  yourselves Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

She  is  spread  oflate  Into  a  goodly  bulk Winter' s  TaU,  \\,  \. 

There 's  an  ill  opinion  spread  then  Even  of  yourself Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  suo    Romeo  and  JulieU  i.  »• 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night.  That  ranaway's  eyes  may  wink iii.  a. 

Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  them  ranker Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

S FRIGHTFUL.  —  Spokc  like  a  sprigfatlul  noble  gentleman King^  Johtt^  iv.  a. 

Sprightly.  —  Entertain  them  sprightly.  And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth    ....  Winter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Most  welcome!     Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall' mongst  friends Cym&e/inej  i'li.  6, 

Spring. —  Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot Com.  0/ Errors^  ui,  2. 

How  this  spring  of  love  rcsembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  I  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  3. 

The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring i.  1. 

Never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time.  When  birds  do  sing  ....      As  You  Like  It^  v.  3. 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring v.  3. 

Welcome  hither,  As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth Winter's  Tale^  v.  i. 

Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs  End  in  a  word Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Who  are  the  violets  now  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring  ? v.  2. 

Bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time v.  2. 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all 1  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

As  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds %  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

^  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day iv.  4. 

Now  *t  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud  As  I  am  clear iii.  i. 

We  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring.  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase   3  Henry  VI,  ii.  a. 

From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring ii.  6. 

Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry iv.  8. 

All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring iii.  1. 

Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stained  with  mud Tittis  Andron.  v.  2. 

So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  Discomfort  swells Macbeth,  \.  2. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  .      Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Would,  Hke  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone,  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces iv.  7. 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring  ! v.  i. 

And  in 's  spring  became  a  harvest,  lived  in  court— Which  rare  it  is  to  do    .    .    .      Cymbeline^'x.  \. 

Phoebus  'gins  arise.  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies    ...      ii.  3. 

See  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the  spring Pericies,  i.  1. 

SpringIS.  — If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock 's  mine Winter* s  Tale^'w.i. 

Springes  to  catch  woodcocks Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Asa  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  Osric,  I  am  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery     ...      v.  2. 

Springhalt. —The spavin  Or  springhalt  reigned  among 'em Henry  VIII.  \,  y 

Spring-timb.  —  Slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers     .    .    .       Tam.  oftJie  Shrew,  ii,  i. 

With  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow,  And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face  Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  i. 
Sprite.— That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  Called  Robin  Goodfellow     .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know  The  quintessence  of  every  sprite    .    ...    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  hb  sprites,  And  show  the  best  of  our  delights     ....  Macbeth^  iv.  t. 
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Sprite.  —  A  tad  Ule  *%  best  for  winter :  I  have  one  Of  spritet  and  goblins     .    .  H^inUr^s  TaU,  iL  c. 

Come  on,  and  do  your  best  To  fright  me  with  your  sprites ;  you  're  powerful  at  it     ...    .      it.  i. 

Sprited.  —  I  am  sprited  with  a  fool,  Frighted,  and  angered  worse Cymbelifu^  ii.  3. 

Sprout.  —  That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven,  For  recordation  ...  2  Henry  /K  ii.  3. 
Spruce.  —  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd Lovt's  L.  Losty  v.  i. 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical v.  2. 

Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat?  ....  Tarn.  0/  the  Skrerv^  W.  1. 
Spun.  — A rgo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun 2  Henry  VLw.  2, 

All  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses' absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths  .  .  .  Coridanmy  x.  y. 
Spur.  —  Which  he  spurs  on  his  power  To  qualify  in  others Meat. /or  Meat.  iv.  a. 

'T  is  Mong  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

As  a  puisny  tiiter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side As  Vom  Like  ft^Wi.  ^ 

You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and  spurs  and  all AU^s  Well,  ii.  5. 

His  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long iv.  3. 

I  o'erween  to  think  so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure IV inter's  TaU,  iv.  2. 

Curbs  me  From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech Richard  J  J.  i.  i. 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur? i.  2, 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes u.  1. 

Spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies  As  may  be  holloaed  in  thy  treacherous  ear iv.  i . 

How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  !    . iv.  i. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  '11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction     ....   2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  TV.  and  Cr.  ii.  2. 

That  to  the  pace  of  it  I  may  spur  on  my  )oumey Coricianus^  L  la 

Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress     Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  6. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause,  To  prick  us  to  redress?    ....     Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn iii.  3. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  my  dull  revenge ! Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs King  Lear^  ii.  i. 

Discover  to  me  What  both  you  spur  and  stop Cymbeline,  t  6. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together iv.  a. 

Bui  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur,  The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine!  .  .  Pericles,  iii.  3. 
Spurn. —You  spurn  nr»e  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither Com,  of  Errors,  xx.  i. 

Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot.  To  call  me  goddess     .    .    .    Mid.  N,  Dream,  iiL  2. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold Mer.  ^  Venke,  i.  3. 

That  white-faced  shore.  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  .    .     .    Kingjohn^  ii.  i. 

They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant   .     i  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends*  gift?  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him,  But  for  the  general Jnlius  Casar,  ii.  i. 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way in.  1. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  .    .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt.  That  carry  but  half  sense iv.  5. 

I  'II  spurn  thine  eyes  Like  balls  before  me;  I  *ll  unhair  thy  head Ant.  and Cleo.  ii.  5. 

He 's  walking  in  the  garden  —  thus  ;  and  spurns  The  rush  that  lies  before  him iii.  5. 

Spurned.  —  You  spumed  me  such  a  day ;  another  time  You  called  me  dog  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Spurred.  —  And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass.  Spurred,  galled,  and  tired  .  .  .  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Spy.  —  1  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she  discourses,  she  carves Merry  IVives^  i.  3. 

I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her Much  Ado,  n.  i. 

I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud z  Henry  Vl.  it.  i. 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks Richard  III.  x.  4. 

I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope,  Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution    .    .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,  The  moment  on  't Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

That  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into King  Lear,  i.  5. 

If  you  will  come  to  me,  —  For  now  I  spy  a  danger ii.  4, 

I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses Othello,  iii.  3. 

Squabble.  —  Drunk  ?  and  speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ? 11.3. 

Squadron. — That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows      .    .    .  L  1. 
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Squandbrsd.  —  And  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

Squandbrinc  — Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool As  Vcu  Like  It,\\.  j. 

Square.  —  But  ihey  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear  Creep  into  acorn-cups  M.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

With  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows AU^s  WeU/\\.  \. 

He  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square  on  't  .    .    .    .  Winter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Apt,  without  a  theme,  For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex   ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

With  advice  That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves Titus  Andron.xi,  u 

All  other  joys  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses King  Lear^  L  1. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come  Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule  .     .Ant.  and  Cieo.  ii.  3. 

Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square iii.  13. 

Squared.  —  Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously,  I  will  be  squared  by  this  .       IVinier's  Tale^  iii.  3. 

O,  that  ever  I  Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel ! v.  i. 

Squarer.  —  Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  ?  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 
Squash.  —  How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel,  This  squash   .    .    .    fVinter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

As  a  squash  is  before  *t  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
Squeak.  —  The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets    ....      Hatnlet,  i.  i. 

Squealing. —Vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife Mer,  ^  yenice,\\  S' 

Squeezing.  —  It  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again  ....  Hamlet,  iv.  2. 
Squibr.  —  But  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  squier Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squier  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind  ...  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
Squinv.  —  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ? .  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Squire.  —  Come  cut  and  long-tail,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

Let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given,  Like  to  a  trusty  squire  did  run  away     i  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ....  King  Lear,  iii.  a. 

A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth,  A  pantler,  not  so  eminent Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Squirrel.  —  I  have  a  venturous  fiury  that  shall  seek  The  squirrel's  hoard .    .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut  Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Stab.  —  His  gashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt:  Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward!  Richard  U  I.  iii.  a. 
Stabbed.  —  O,  I  am  stabbed  with  laughter  1 Love's  L.  Lost, -v.  t. 

He  is  already  dead :  stabbed  with  a  while  wench's  black  eye Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Stables.  —  If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  see  he  shall  lack  no  bams  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 
Staff.  —  Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that T^o  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

There  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn Much  Ado,  v.  \. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop Mer,  of  Venice,  ii.  a. 

This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand  Where  it  best  fits  to  be 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected ;  '  A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog '  .    .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age,  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  .    Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

Of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff  To  lean  upon    . Ant.  and  Cieo.  iii.  13. 

Stag.  —  A  poor  sequestered  stag,  That  firom  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt    As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  As  breathed  stags Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  2. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets.  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  A  tit.  and  Cieo.  i.  4. 
Stage.  —  I  love  the  people.  But  do  not  like  to  sUge  me  to  their  eyes    ....  Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  i. 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.  And  mine  a  sad  one Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

All  the  world's  a  stage.  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  .    .    .     As  Yott  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,   I  could  condemn  it Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage Richard  II.  \.  2. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act .    .     .    .2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act  And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene!  Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  And  then  is  heard  no  more  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears  And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech     ...      ii.  a. 

Learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you.  The  stages  of  our  story Pericles,  iv.  4. 

Staged.— Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  ihe  show,  Against  a  sworder!  Ant.  and  Cieo.  iii.  13. 
Stagger.  —  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heari,  stagger  in  this  attempt     As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  bots Tarn,  qfthe  Shrew,  iii.  a. 
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Staggbr.  —  Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance      .    .    AlVs  Well,  ii.  3. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Staider.  —  Ere  wildness  Vanquish  my  staider  senses Cymbelitu^  iii.  4. 

Stain. — You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you All's  IVelljK.  t. 

We  must  not  So  stain  our  judgement,  or  corrupt  our  hope ii.  1. 

Here  *s  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain  As  passes  colouring IVinier's  TaU/y\.  2. 

Leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops.  Stain  my  man's  cheeks! King  Lear /n.  ^, 

It  doth  confirm  Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold Cymdelingy  ii.  4. 

Stairs  — The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet Lovers  L.  Last^  ▼.  a. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand  !     .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iiL  a. 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage As  Vtm  LUce  It,  v.  2. 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs  That  mount  the  Capitol Cymbelint^  i.  6. 

Stair-work.  —  Some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work  .  .  IV interns  Tale^  iii.  3. 
Stake.  —  That  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake Muck  Ada,  i.  u 

What,  and  stake  down  ?    No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake  down  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a* 

My  honour's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat,  I  must  produce  my  power     .    .     .    .    Airs  Well,  iL  y 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake  ? Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

I  see  my  repuution  is  at  stake;  My  fame  is  shrewdly  gored TroL  and  Cress.  \\\.  -^ 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course  .    Macbeth,  ▼.  7. 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour's  at  the  stake Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course Kitig  Lear,  iii  7. 

I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest,  Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake Othello,  iv.  a. 

Stale.  —  Fast  bind,  fast  find ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind     ....  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  5. 

It  grows  something  btale  with  me As  You  Like  It,  \\.  ^ 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men.  So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

That  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor  .    , Troi  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love      .      Julius  Ceesar,  L  a. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world !    .    .      Hamlet,  I  a. 

Age  cannot  Mvnther  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ant.  and  Cleo.  n.  2. 

Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Stalk.  —  He  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock.  —  a  stride  and  a  stand    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress.  iiL  3. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other  Rich.III.  iv.  3. 

See,  it  stalks  away !     Stay!  speak,  speak!  I  charge  thee,  speak ! Hamlet,  i.  t. 

Twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour,  With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by i.  1. 

Stalking-horse.  —  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Stall  this  in  your  bosom;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care.    .    .•   .    .    .    .     All^s  Well,  i  3. 

We  could  not  stall  together  In  the  whole  world Attt.  and  Cleo.  v.  i. 

Stamford.  —  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair? 2  Henry  I V.  vL  z. 

Stamp.  —  Are  they  good? — As  the  event  stamps  them Muck  Ado,  \.  2. 

To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable  Without  the  stamp  of  merit Mer.  nf  Venke,  ii.  9. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp  Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world  i  Henry  I V.  iv.  t. 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect.  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star  .    .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature iii.  4. 

A  finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages     .     .    .      Othello,  ii  1. 

*Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

This  is  he ;  Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp v.  5. 

Stamped. — I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty .  Richard  I  I  I .  \.  \, 

And  in  his  praise  Have  almost  stamped  the  leasing Coriolanus,  y.  2. 

Stand.  —  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her Two  Gen,  0/  Verona,  ii.  i. 

Why,  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them  ? ii.  5. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders Meas./or  Mens.  L  a. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt ii,  4, 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  sUnd,  and  virtue  go iii.  3. 
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Stand. —- His  integrity  Stands  without  blemish Meas./or  Meas.'v.  u 

I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours  That  sUnds  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed  Ccm.  o/Err.  i.  a. 

Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit iv.  i. 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scora  so  much  ? MuckAdCfiAUi, 

You  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name iii.  3. 

How  if  a' will  not  stand  ?  —  Why,  then  take  no  note  of  him iii  3. 

If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects iii.  3. 

Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame Lovers  L,  Lost/y.  x. 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points Mid.  N.  Dreamy  v.  1. 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ! Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

That  the  comparison  May  stand  more  proper iii.  a. 

Only  to  stand  high  in  your  account , iii.  a. 

And  I  do  know  A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place iii.  5. 

As  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach  And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height iv.  i. 

I  stand  for  judgement :  answer ;  shall  1  have  it  ? iv.  i. 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ?  —  Ay,  so  he  says iv.  i. 

And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above.  In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore iv.  i. 

To  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said.  Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching  7am.  cfSkrew^  iv.  a. 

Stand  no  more  off,  But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires All's  IVeU^'w.  i. 

I  *1]  make  the  motion :  stand  here,  make  a  good  show  on 't Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

You  stand  amazed  ;  But  be  of  comfort iii.  4. 

For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse  He  cannot  be  compelled  to 't     .    .    .  IV  inter's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon  our  manners iv.  4. 

Thou  shah  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate King  Joht^  iii.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up iii  4. 

What  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough  ?    I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still  ....     iv.  i. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool    ...     iv.  a. 

Stand  all  apart.  And  show  fair  duty Richard  II.  m,  %. 

While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o*  the  clock v.  5. 

This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  '  Stand*  to  a  true  man    .    .    .  x  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 
Though  no  man  be  assured  what  grace  to  find.  You  stand  in  coldest  expectation    .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips.  Straining  upon  the  start iii.  i. 

That  goddess  blind.  That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone .     iii.  6. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home.  Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named      iv.  3. 

The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  Stands  on  a  tickle  point 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

f  am  not  able  to  stand  alone :  You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain ii.  i. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  And  spies  a  far-off  shore      ....     3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points  ? iv,  7. 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass Richard  I  U.K.  z. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them L  3. 

My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses i  3. 

It  stands  me  much  upon.  To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me iv.  a. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die v.  4. 

But  to  know  How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

There 's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues  Than  I  m3rself,  poor  man    .....      v.  1. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty v.  x. 

Know  you  not  How  your  state  stands  i' the  world,  with  the  whole  world? v.  i. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels.  But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  Troi.  &•  Cress.  \.  3. 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour.  To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  ? iL  2. 

He  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  —  a  stride  and  a  stand iii.  3* 

If  it  may  stand  with  the  tune  of  ]rour  voices  that  I  may  be  consul Coriolanus^  ii.  3. 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  .     .     .  Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  i. 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  2. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mounuin  tops    .     .     iii  5. 
Since  the  case  so  sUnds  as  now  it  doth,  I  think  it  best  you  married iii.  5. 
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Stakd.  —  1  am  almost  afraid  to  sUnd  alone  Here  in  the  churchyard     .    .    .  RomeoandJvUet^  ▼.  3. 

And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck»  Hearing  the  surges  threat    .  Tittum  0/ Athens^  iv.  a. 

Shall  we  sound  him  ?    I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us JtUiux  CasoTf  iL  1. 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground      .    . iii.  i. 

And  to  be  king  Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief MacieiA,  i.  3. 

It  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to ii.  3. 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  once iiL  4. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  I iv.  1. 

By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed,  And  does  blaspheme  hb  breed iv.  3. 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? •.    .    .    .     iv.  3. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end.  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  .    .    .      HamUU  i.  5. 

Nor  stands  it  safe  with  us  To  let  his  madness  rafkge iiL  3. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin iiL  3. 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven  ? iii.  3* 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,  Starts  up,  and  stands  an  end iiL  4. 

To  this  point  I  stand.  That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,  Let  come  what  comes    .    .     iv.  5. 

Here  lies  the  water ;  good :  here  stands  the  man ;  good v.  x. 

Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on  's  face? King  Lear^  L  5. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine .    •      iL  4. 

The  main  descry  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought iv.  6. 

My  state  Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate ▼.  i. 

The  which  immediacy  may  well  sUnd  up,  And  call  itself  your  brother v.  3. 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune OthtUc^  iL  i. 

Though  peradventure  I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin iL  i. 

I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough ii.  3. 

Stands  he,  or  sits  he  ?    Or  does  he  walk?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? Ant.  and  CUo.  L  5. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand  On  more  mechanic  compliment iv.  4. 

In  BriUin  where  was  he  That  could  stand  up  his  parallel  ? Cymitlme^  v.  4. 

I  stand  on  fire :  Come  to  the  matter v.  5. 

St  ANDERS.  —  They  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Standing.  —Well,  I  am  standing  water.  —  1  Ml  teach  you  how  to  flow Tempest,  iL  x. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pood  Mer.  of  Venice^  L  x. 

*T  is  with  him  in  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man Twelfth  Night,  L  5. 

Is  piled  upon  his  faith  and  will  continue  The  standing  of  his  body IVinter's  Tale,  L  a. 

Curse  away  a  winter's  night.  Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top .    .    .      a  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

How  this  grace  Speaks  his  own  standing  i Timon  of  Athens,  i.  \. 

What  a  wounded  name,  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me !     .    .    HamUt,  v.  a. 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool King  Lear,  \\\.  ^ 

Stand-under.  — Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one      ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 

Stanze.  —  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanae,  a  verse ;  lege,  domine Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Stanzo.  —  Come,  more;  another  stanzo :  call  you 'em  stanzos ? AsYeuLikeJt,Yi.^ 

Stapui.— Draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Star.  —  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  A  most  auspicious  star Tempest,  i.  a. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star.  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun    .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? iii.  i. 

I^ook,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd     . Meas.for  Meas.'w.  2. 

There  were  no  living  near  her;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom iL  x. 

An  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there 's  no  more  sailing  by  the  star iiL  4. 

Earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  sur  .    .   Love's  L.  Lost,  L  x. 

My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon  ;  She  an  attending  star,  scarce  se^n  a  light   ...      iv.  3. 

Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury v.  a. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iL  i. 

Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars? iii.  a. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty  ? 7'am.  <f  the  Shrew,  \r,  ^ 

*T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star Ali*s  H^eO,  L  i. 

We,  the  poorer  bom,  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes i.  x. 
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Star.  — You  were  born  under  a  charitable  star. —Under  Mart,  I AIi*s  H^tlltl  t. 

An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  one  every  blazing  star L  3. 

My  legacy  be  sanctified  By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven i.  3. 

Eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  roost  received  star ii.  1. 

Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  failed  To  equal  my  great  fortune ii.  5. 

Thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard Timl/ih  Nighty  i.  3. 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours    .      ii.  1. 

In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness  . ii.  5. 

I  thank  my  stars  I  am  happy ii.  5. 

Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  hath  been  The  shepherd's  note WitOer^t  TaU^  L  a. 

Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths i.  a. 

Swear  his  thought  over  By  each  particular  sur  in  heaven La. 

Stars,  stars,  And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals! v.  1. 

The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first :  The  odds  for  high  and  low 's  alike v.  i. 

Now,  you  stars  that  move  in  your  right  spheres,  Where  be  your  powers?     .    .     .    King  John^  v.  7. 

And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven Richard  J  I.  \\.  4. 

I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star  Fall  to  the  base  earth iL  4. 

For  we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars i  Htnry  IV.  i.  a. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere v.  4. 

A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make  Than  Julius  Cxsar x  Htnry  VJ.  i.  i. 

0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  I    Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death iv.  5. 

What  louring  star  now  envies  thy  estate  ? a  Henry  VI,  iii.  i. 

That  the  people  of  this  blessed  land  May  not  be  punished  with  my  thwarting  stars  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars iv.  6. 

All  of  us  have  cause  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star Richard  III.  \\.^. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me,  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars    ....     iil  7. 

At  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite iv.  4. 

These  are  stars  indeed ;  And  sometimes  falling  ones Henry  VIII.  iv.  x. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  Or  like  a  star  disorbed Troi.  and  Cress,  it  a. 

As  many  fiuvweils  as  be  stars  in  heaven iv.  4* 

Let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars Corioianust  v.  3. 

Look  to  behold  this  night  Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  a. 

My  mind  misgives  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars .    .  L  4. 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven.  Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes    ...      ii.  a. 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars,  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ii.  a. 

When  he  shall  die,  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars iii.  a. 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  From  this  world-wearied  fl^h v.  3. 

Is  not  in  our  stars.  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings yulius  Casar^  i.  a. 

1  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars.  Give  guess  how  near  to  day ii.  x. 

I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star iii.  i. 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine  On  all  deservers Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires ;  Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires i.  4. 

Last  night  of  all.  When  yond  same  star  that's  westward  from  the  pole    .....      Hamleiy  i.  i. 

As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood,  Disasters  in  the  sun i.  x. 

The  moist  star  Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands I  x. 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect.  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star L  4. 

Freeze  thy  young  blood,  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres L  5. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ii.  a. 

As  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere,  I  could  not  but  by  her iv.  7. 

Whose  phrase  of  sorrow  Conjures  the  wandering  stars v.  x. 

Your  skill  shall,  like  k  star  i'  the  darkest  night.  Stick  fiery  off  indeed v.  a. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars King  Lear^  i.  a. 

I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled La. 

The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason i.  5. 

Who  have  —  as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars  Throned  and  set  high? liL  x. 

It  is  the  stars.  The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions iv.  3. 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars !  —  It  is  the  cause OthtUo%  ▼.  a. 
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Star.  —  Let  all  the  number  of  the  »tar«  give  light  To  thy  lair  way ! Ant.  and  CUo.  xiL  a. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides.  Have  empty  left  their  orbs iiL  13. 

The  star  is  fallen.    And  time  is  at  his  period iv.  14. 

That  our  stars,  Unreconciliable,  should  divide  Our  equalness  to  this v.  i. 

Our  Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth,  and  in  Our  temple  was  he  married   ....      Cymbelhu^  v.  4. 

For  they  arc  worthy  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars v.  5. 

My  father 's  dead.     Heavens  make  a  star  of  him ! Pericies,  v.  %. 

Star-chambbr.  —  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it Merry  Wtves,  i.  1. 

Star-crossed. —A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life Romeo  and  Juliet j'Prol. 

Stars.  —  I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits Merry  IVtveSf  ii.  a. 

What  is  in  thy  mind,  That  makes  thee  stare  thus? CymSeimet  in.  4. 

Stared. — You  stared  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks Ju/ixs  CtesoTf  n.  i. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life  Was  to  be  trusted  with  them  .  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Staring. — To  drinkings  and  swearings  and  starings Merry  H^tves,  v.  $. 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ;  His  hair  upreared 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Stark.  —  But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad Com.  0/ Errors^  iL  i. 

That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward Tarn,  of  Ike  Shrew^  i.  i. 

Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies  Blow  me  into  abhorring  ! .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 
Starlight.  —  In  grove  or  green,  By  fountain  dear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen  M.  N.  Dream,  it  i. 
Star-like.  —  Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour  Shall  star-like  rise   .    .      Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence  To  their  whole  being  !  .  Timon  of  Athens^  v.  i. 
Starling.  —  I  Ml  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak  Nothing  but  Mortimer  i  Henry  /K  L  3. 
Start.  —  Well,  I  am  your  theme  :  you  have  the  start  of  me Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  ? Com.  of  Errors,  xi.  i. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue.  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  a. 

O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  I \  Henry  IV.  \.  %, 

You  start  away.  And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes i.  3. 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth,  And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ?    .      ii.  3. 

Through  vassal  fear.  Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen iil  x 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

In  little  room  confining  mighty  men.  Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory     .    .     .     EpiL 

When  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh,  And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread    .    .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

And  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side.  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw    Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ;  Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground  .    .    .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

One  cannot  speak  a  word.  But  it  straight  starts  you Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.  And  bear  the  palm  alone Julins  Ceesar,  i.  a. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cxsar i.  3. 

Why  do  you  start;  and  seem  to  fear  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? Macbeth, '\. -^ 

These  flaws  and  starts.  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story  ....     iii.  4. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot  once  start  me v.  5. 

Freeze  thy  young  blood,  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  .    .      HamUt^  u  5. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair iii.  a. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage!     Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again     ....      iv.  7. 

Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from  him King  Lear,  L  x. 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet Othello,  x.  \. 

By  starts,  His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear Ant.  and  Cleo.  \v.  ix. 

Started.  —  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me,  He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons Hamlet,  L  i. 

Starting.  —  And  starting  so  He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way     ....   2  Henry  IV.  x.  i. 

Fresh  and  fair.  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

No  more  o'  that :  you  mar  all  with  this  starting Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Starting-hole.  —  What  starting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee?.    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Startinglv.  —  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? Othello^  iii.  4. 

Startle.  —  I  'II  startle  you  Worse  than  the  sacring  bell Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Startles  and  frights  consideration.  Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected     King  John,  vr.  a. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes v.  3. 

What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears  ? Romeo  and  yuliet,  ▼.  3. 
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Start-up.— That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow AfuckAdOfl  3. 

Starve.  —  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look Com.  of  Errors,  u.  t. 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight  .    .      AT/V/.  A^.  Dreamy  i.  i. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  wth  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing    .   Mer.  0/  t^enicey  i.  a. 

All  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away,  Ready  to  starve  and  dare  not  touch  his  own      3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

He  had  better  starve  Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  not    .    .    .      Henry  VJll.  v.  3. 

Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  la 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve     Corioianusy  ii.  3. 

Beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets,  For,  by  my  soul,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee  Romeo  and  Juiiety  iii.  5. 

Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry.  The  more  she  gives  them  Periclesy  v.  i. 
Starved.  —  The  air  haih  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks Two  Gen.  of  Veronay  iv.  4. 

Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way  Of  starved  people Mer.  0/  Venicey  v.  1. 

Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep Tam.  o/tke  SkreWy  iv.  3. 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me 2  Henry  /  V.  in.  2, 

You  but  warm  the  starved  snake,  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts  2  Henry  K/.iil  i. 

I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ;  It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword.    .  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake Ti/ns  Andron.  \n.  i. 

Starvbling.  —  Old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he  is  uo  starveling  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 
State.  —  Set  all  hearts  i'  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear Tempesty  I  a. 

In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  *t  is  fit.  Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it .     Merry  IVivesy  v.  5. 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state Meas./or  Meas.  i.  a. 

We  do  learn  By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state i.  4. 

My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state.  Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh ....      il  4. 

It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state iii.  a. 

My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna v.  1. 

To  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight:  |  conjure  thee Com.  0/ Error Sy'vt.  ^. 

Mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  stale  and  ancientry Much  Adoy\\.  i. 

Were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is,  I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold  Tam.  of  the  SkreWy  i.  a. 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state  From  brassy  bosoms Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Many  an  error  by  the  same  example  Will  rush  into  tl)e  state iv.  i. 

Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd As  You  Like  //,  iii.  a. 

Come,  come,  disclose  The  state  of  your  affection All's  lVeii,\.  y 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

They  'II  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so  Against  a  change Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Learn,  good  soul,  To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream v.  i. 

Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joined-stool,  thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger.    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  so  my  state.  Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast iii.  2. 

Thou  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell iii.  3* 

Therefore  doth  heaven  divide  The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Had  he  matched  according  to  his  state,  He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

It  ill  befits  thy  state  And  birth,  that  thou  shouldst  stand iii.  3* 

What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? Richard  III.  iii.  a. 

Alas,  why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ?    I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty iii.  7. 

Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour,  Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine?   .    .     iv.  4. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times.  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs iv.  4. 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught  Pertains  to  the  state Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit  State-statues  only \.  2. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me.  Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  *t ii.  4« 

Have  1  not  made  you  The  prime  man  oi  the  state  ? iii-  a. 

This  is  the  sute  of  man  :  to<lay  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes iii.  a. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye     .    .     iv.  a. 

Know  you  not  How  your  state  stands  i*  the  world,  with  the  whole  world  ? v.  t. 

Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  uint  Of  the  whole  state v.  3. 

You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.    Grace  I  not  so,  friend Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated  To  dusty  nothing iii.  2. 

Providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state  Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold iii.  3. 

There  is  a  mystery  —  with  whom  relation  Durst  never  meddle  ~  in  the  soul  of  sUte  ....     iiL  3. 
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State.  — They  nourished  disobedience,  fed  The  ruin  of  the  state Cffrta/amtSf  m.  i. 

Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched iiL  x. 

Your  dishonour  Mangles  true  judgement  and  bereaves  the  state iiL  i. 

He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander v.  4. 

I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state    Romeo  and  Jnlitt^  iv.  3. 

It  cannot  hold ;  no  reason  Can  found  his  state  in  safety Timon  0/ Atkens^n.  t. 

To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning  Unto  some  monstrous  state  yuihu  Ceesar^  L  3. 

The  state  of  man.  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then ii.  i. 

Acted  over  In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown iii.  1. 

He  can  report,  As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt  The  newest  state MacbeiJi,  \.  a. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  roan  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise i.  3. 

Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time  We  will  require  her  welcome  .......     iii.  4. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion,  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state     .  HamUt^  i.  i. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell i.  i. 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark i.  4. 

With  tongue  in  venom  steeped,  'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced    .    .      it  a. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state King  Lear^  iv.  3, 

With  others  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state  Forced  to  cry  out v.  r. 

My  state  Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate v.  i. 

Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state Othello^  L  2. 

The  business  of  the  state  docs  him  offence,  And  he  does  chide  with  you iv.  a. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 't v.  a. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state.  That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were  Ant.^CUo.  L  4. 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come    .     .      Cymbelin*^  iL  4. 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends  In  place  of  greater  state iii.  3. 

Statesman.— He  shall  appear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier  Meas./or  Mens.  m.  2. 
Station.  —  And  puff  To  win  a  vulgar  station Coriolamtst  ii.  i. 

Poor  gentleman,  take  up  some  other  station;  here's  no  place  for  you iv.  5. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file,  Not  i*  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say 't     .    .   Macbeth,  iiL  1. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  New-Jighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill Hamlet.,  iii.  4. 

She  creeps:  Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one Ant.  and  Cleo.m.\, 

Statist.  —  I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,  A  baseness  to  write  fair HamUt,  v.  a. 

I  do  believe,  Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be Cymbeline^  iL  4. 

Statuas.  —  Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones.  Gazed  each  on  other  .  .  .  Richard  HI.  iii.  7. 
Statue.  —With  any  man  that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him Much  Ado,  iiL  3. 

Were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry.  My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors Juliut  Cmsar,  iii.  a. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life.  A  statue  than  a  breather Ant.  and  Cleo.\xL%. 

Stature.  —  If  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here   ....    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare  Between  our  statures Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\.  z. 

Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  1  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ;  As  silver^voiced PericUs,  v.  i. 

Statute.  —  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws Meas.  for  Meas.  \. '%, 

Follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute,  To  make  him  an  example L  4. 

The  strong  statutes  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop v.  i. 

According  to  the  statute  of  the  town Com.  of  Errors,  i.  a. 

My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  1  deny;  God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me !  Richard II.  iv.  1. 

Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out    ...      a  Henry  VI.  vr.  7. 

Provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor    ....     Coriola$tus,  L  1. 

r  the  olden  time,  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal Macbeth,  iiL  4. 

With  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Stay. —  My  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs Meas.  for  Meat.  \\\.  \. 

I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay  Can  be  but  brief iv.  1. 

Nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ;  That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should     Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

It  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will Mnch  A  do,  m.  %, 

I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving Love's  L.  Lost,  ii  1. 
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Stay.  —  I  will  not  trust  you,  I,  Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company  .    .    .  Mid.  N.  Dnam^  iii.  a. 

Bui  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time Mer.  0/  Vtmce^  ii.  8. 

To  eke  it  and  to  draw  ii  out  in  length,  To  stay  you  from  election iit  a. 

Till  I  come  again,  No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay iiL  a. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond iv.  i. 

Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  I     I  Ml  stay  no  longer  question iv.  i. 

You  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment As  Vou  Like  Jt^x.  u 

If  you  knew  my  business.  You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay   .    .    Tarn,  of  ike  Shrew^  iii.  a. 

Thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged,  That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue W inter's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

Here 's  a  suy  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags  I .    .    .   King^  John^  ii.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up iii.  4. 

At  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay iv.  3. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by,  Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered    ...      v.  7. 

As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  roe  1     .    .     .   , Richard II.  \.  ^, 

Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short ii.  i. 

Stay,  and  breathe  awhile  :  Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opi.-.ion i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  sUy,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI .  ii.  3. 

0  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts ! iii.  2. 

1  stay  dinner  there.  —  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st  it  not    .    .    .     .     Richard  III.  iii.  a. 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner Romeo  and  Juiiety  iv.  5. 

Hark  !  I  am  called ;  my  little  spirit,  see,  Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me   .    .  Macbeth^  iii.  5. 

Staved.  —  He  hath  suyed  for  a  better  roan  than  thee Two  Gen,  0/ Verona^  vL  i. 

You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour Much  A  do%  iv.  1. 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door.  And  stayed  the  odds  by  adding  four     .    .    .Love''s  L.  Lost^  iii.  1. 

Thine  eye  Hath  stayed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves Twei/th  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Stbad.  —  You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  roe  amongst  the  rest  .    .      7am.  o/the  Shrew^  i.  3. 

It  nothing  steads  us  To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  , All^s  iVell^W},  7. 

Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard  A  mother  less  ? CorioianuSy  v.  3. 

1  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now Othello^  L  3. 

Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  etcellent  pass  of  pttte Tempest^  iv.  i. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest Merry  Wivts^  L  3. 

'Convey,*  the  wise  it  call.     'Steal!'  foh  I  a  fico  for  the  phrase! i.  3* 

It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state Meas.  for  Meas.  ill  a. 

Let  him  show  himself  what  he  is  and  steal  out  of  your  company Much  Ado^  iii.  3. 

I  would  not  change  this  hue,  Elxcept  to  steal  your  thoughts Mer.  0/  Venice^  it  t. 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  And  wore  us  out  of  act AU^s  JVelit  i  a. 

Most  fain  would  steal  What  law  does  vouch  mine  own 11.5. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour iii.  6. 

He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister iv.  3. 

We  steal  as  m  a  castle,  cock-sure ;  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible  i  Henry  IV.  n.  z. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream iv.  a. 

They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

The  fox  barks  rtot  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb a  Henry  VI.  iiL  i. 

Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit  ? iii.  i. 

Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten,  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck !  3  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  I Richard  III.  \\.^» 

The  silent  hours  steal  on,  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east v.  3' 

And  easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shivc,  we  know Titits  A  ndron.  ii.  i. 

And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  3. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts :  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is     .    Jnlius  Ceesar^  iii.  a. 

Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals  away  t Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief Othello^  i.  3. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !    .     .    .    .      ii.  3. 

No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it.  That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like iii.  3* 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'l  i»  something,  nothing ;  'T  was  mine,  't  is  his  ....  iii.  3. 
Stealer.— Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer  MnchAdoy  ii.  u 
Stbaling.  —  Men  say,  That  Time  comet  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  .    .    .    Com.  of  Errws^  iv.  a. 
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Stbaung.  —  But  age,  with  his  stealinK  steps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch  ....  Hamlet^  t.  i. 
Stealth.  —  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections  With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth      Tiuelftk  Ni^hiy  i.  5. 

Who,  b  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take  More  composition King  Lear,  i.  a. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey iii.  4. 

Stbxd.  —  Or  Phcebus'  steeds  are  foundered.  Or  Night  kept  chained  below    ....    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed  Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know  .    .    Rkkard  II.  v.  2. 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries     .    .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds.  Towards  Phcebus'  lodging    .     .     .      Romeo  and  Jnligt,  iii.  a. 

O,  farewell !     Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trumpl Othello,  iii.  3. 

Phcebus  *gins  arise.  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  On  dutliced  flowers  that  lies  Cymbelint,  ii.  3. 
Stsbl. — Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  Aones,  Make  tigers  tame  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iii.  2. 

\i  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel iv.  a. 

For  my  heart  Is  true  as  steel Mid.  N.  Dream,  \u  i. 

My  desire.  More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

Now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel King  John,  iL  i. 

With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than  steel Richard  II.  iiL  a. 

Made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace.  To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel       1  Henry  IV.  h.  i. 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel,  To  make  strength  stronger  .•    .    .     .  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant    .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

He  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel.  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves TroL  and  Cress,  x.  z. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day iii.  2. 

Like  a  gate  of  steel  Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back iii.  3. 

When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass,  And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words  .    .   Titus  A  ndron,  iv.  t. 

I  warrant  thee,  my  man  's  as  true  as  steel Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  4. 

As  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away,  Mark  how  the  blood  of  Czsar  followed  it    Jidius  Casar,  iii.  a. 

Nor  steel,  nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  Can  touch  him  further  Macbeth,  iiL  a. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel Hamlet,  i.  3. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon     .    .    .  i.  4. 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ! iii.  3. 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down Othello,  L  3. 

Stbep.  —  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night Mid.  N.  Dream,  t  i. 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ;  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  I    Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

Thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down,  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  a  Henry  IV.  iii.  t. 

To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Stbep-down.  —  Roast  me  in  sulphur  !  Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire !  .  .  Othello,  v.  a. 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ....      iv.  a. 

The  conquering  uine  hath  steeped  our  sense  In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe  .  .  .Ant,  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Steer.  —  The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf  Are  all  called  neat IVinUr's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  take  their  courses.  East,  west,  north,  south      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

One  by  one,  we  'II  weed  them  all  at  last.  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm  a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Hulling  in  The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience.  I  did  steer  Toward  this  remedy  .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity Ant.  and  Cleo.  "t.  i. 

Steered.  —  Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

Stellbd.  — Would  have  buoyed  up,  And  quenched  the  stelled  fires King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Stem. — Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem Mid  N .  Dream,  \\\.  %. 

This  is  a  stem  Of  that  victorious  stock Henry  V.  li.  4. 

And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip  From  stem  to  stem Pericles,  iv.  1. 

Step.  —  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  Limped  in  pure  love As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

And  turn  two  mincing  steps  Into  a  manly  stride Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you    .     .  King  John,  iv.  a. 

Th«  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  as  foil Richard  II,  L  3. 
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Stbp.  —  And  thy  steps  no  more  Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance Richard  11.  i.  3. 

That  is  a  step  On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap Macbeth^  i.  4. 

Thou  sure  and  lirm-set  earth,  Hear  not  my  steps ii.  i. 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch Hamlet^  v.  i, 

Stbp-damb.  —  She  lingers  my  desires,  Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager   .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false Cymbeline<,\.  b. 

Stbphbn  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  And  Peier  Turph  .    .    .       Tarn.  ofiJit  Shrrwy  Indue  2. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown Othello^  ii.  3. 

Sthppe. —  Why  art  thou  here,  Come  from  the  farthest  steppe  cf  India?  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 
Stepped.  —  Since  we  are  stepped  thus  far  in,  I  will  continue Tarn,  o/the  Skrew^  i.  a. 

Stepped  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more,  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er   Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Stepping.  —  Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty Romeo  andjulieiy'w.  2.. 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry    . Othello^  i.  3. 

Stern. — And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal \  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip  From  stem  to  stern Pericles^  iv.  i. 

Stbrnagb.  —  Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Sterner.  —  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff Julius  Ccesar^  iii.  2. 

Sternest.  —  Outsiare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring    Mer.  ofVen.  ii.  1. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman.  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night  Macbeth^  ii.  2. 
Steward.  —  Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief  For  his  undone  lord   .  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Accept  my  grief,  and  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts  To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still    .     .      iv.  3. 

Had  I  a  steward  So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable? iv.  3. 

One  honest  man  —  mistake  me  not  —  but  one  ;  No  more,  I  pray,  —  and  he  's  a  steward    .     .     iv.  3. 

It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Stick.  —  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  stick Tempest^  iv.  i. 

I  am  a  kind  of  burr :  I  shall  stick Meas.for  Meas.'w.  %, 

My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart As  Vou  Like  //,  i.  2. 

Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist.  Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon  2  Henry  VL  iv.  la 

They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him Henry  VI 11.  il.  2. 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree;  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be    .    .    Hamlet^  iiL  2. 

Tliat  he  might  stick  The  smallest  opinion  on  my  least  misuse Oihello^  iv.  2. 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds v.  2. 

Stickinc-placb.  —  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place.  And  we  Ml  not  fail  .  Macbeth^  i.  7. 
Stiff.  —  For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary Com.  of  Errors^  i.  a. 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense  I King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  Hen.  V.  iii.  i. 
Stigmatic.  —  Foul  stigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou  canst  tell 2  Henry  VJ.  \.  i, 

A  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Stigmaticai^  —  Blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  a. 
Still.  —  'T  is  old,  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff Merry  H'ivesy  iv.  2. 

Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is! Romeo  ami  Juliet^  i.  i. 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not King  Lear^  i.  i. 

So  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself Othelloy  \.  3. 

Ha!  no  more  moving ?    Still  as  the  grave , v.  2. 

Still-born.  —  Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth.  Should  be  still-born  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
Stillness.  —  A  wilful  stillness  entenain,Wjth  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion    Mer.  ofVen.  i.  1. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony v.  1. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted .       Otkello^  ii.  3. 

Sting.  —  One  who  never  feels  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense      .    .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine.  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself .     .       As  You  Like  II^  ii.  7. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp  As  friend  remembered  not ii.  7. 

If  1  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^Vu  t. 

Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting? ii.  i. 

49 
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Sting.  —  What  »harp  rtings  are  in  her  mildest  words ! AO^s  H^eOtm.  ^ 

Betrays  to  slander,  Whose  tting  is  sharper  ihan  the  sword's IVmUr's  Taie^  ii  j. 

Some  say  the  bee  stings :  but  1  say,  't  is  the  bee*s  wax a  Henry  VI.  it.  a. 

Though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt,  Yet  look  to  have  them  buxz    ....  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him.  That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with    .    .    .     JhUhs  Cetsart  ii.  i. 

Very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting v.  i. 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge.  To  prick  and  sting  her Hamlet^  L  5. 

These  things  sting  His  mind  so  venomously King  Lear^  iv.  3. 

Stinking.  —  You  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Stir. —  Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place King  7elm^\,  \. 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night *. i,  1. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word ir.  1. 

This  fearful  night,  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets Julius  Cteutr^  \.  3. 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light OtIuUoy  ii.  3. 

As  the  fits  and  stirs  of 's  mind  Could  best  express Cymbelhte^  i.  3. 

Stirred.  —  He  was  stirred  With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely     ....      Henry  Vlll.  ii,  1. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred Troi.  and  Cress.  \n.  \. 

Stirrer.  —  Give  me  your  hand,  sir:  an  early  stirrer,  by  the  rood ! 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  ». 

Our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Stirring.— Such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit,  She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  Lovers  L.  Losty  v.  2. 

No  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  1. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire King  JohM^  v.  i. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  Before  a  sleeping  giant Trot,  and  Cress,  it  3. 

Have  you  had  quiet  guard  }    Not  a  mouse  stirring Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Stirrup.  —With  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 
Stitcher Y.  —Lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must  have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  Corioiantts^  i.  3. 
Stitches.  —  H  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves  into  stitches  .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  1. 

Stithy.  —  And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  As  Vulcan's  stithy Hamltty  iii  x. 

Stock.  —  Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

We  marry  A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock IVinter's  Tnle,  iv.  4. 

Ere  1  lead  this  life  long,  I  Ml  sew  nether  stocks  and  mend  them  and  foot  them  too  1  Henry  IV.  iL  4. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour    .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it Hamlet,  ni.  1. 

Stockings.  —  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Tennis,  and  tall  stockings.  Short  blistered  breeches Henry  VIII.  L  3. 

His  stockings  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle Hamlet^  ii.  i. 

Stockish.— Nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage.  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  Mer.ofVen.yi.  1. 

Stoics.  —  Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Stolen.  —  Thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps     ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

O,  theft  most  base,  That  we  have  stol'n  what  we  do  fear  to  keep!      .     .     .      TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stol'n,  Let  him  not  know 't,  and  he 's  not  robbed  Othello,  iii.  5. 
Stomach.  —  Which  raised  in  me  An  undergoing  rtomach,  to  bear  up Tempest,  L  2. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense ii.  t. 

Do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach  is  not  constant ii.  2. 

I  would  it  were,  That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat    .     .    .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  2. 

You  come  not  home  because  you  have  no  stomach Com.  of  Errors,  \.  x. 

You  have  no  stomach  having  broke  your  fast i.  2. 

He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man :  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach Much  Ado,\.  1. 

Eat  when  I  have  stomach  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure i.  3. 

Despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach ii.  i. 

I  hope,  when  1  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full  stomach Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a- 

Say,  can  you  fait  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies  .     .     .     iv.  3. 
A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings      Mid.  M.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

As  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach  .    ...    As  You  Lihe  It,  iii.  r 
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Stomach.  —  Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you Tarn,  of  ike  Sknem,  L  i. 

But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  i*  God's  name La. 

My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up,  After  our  great  good  cheer v.  a. 

Vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot,  And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot ...      v.  a. 

Consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach  .     .     Al/*s  /fVi7,  L  i. 

I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach iii.  a. 

And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed,  Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth    ....    AT/m^  7^f*i  >•  >• 

What  is  't  that  takes  from  thee  Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep?      .  1  Htnry  IV.  ii.  3, 

She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food  ;  Such  are  the  poor,  in  health     ...      a  Henry  I V.  iv.  4. 

For,  if  we  may,  We  Ml  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play Henry  ^.  ii.  Prol. 

Their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up iii.  3. 

They  have  only  stomachs  to  eat  and  none  to  fight iii.  7. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight,  Let  him  depart iv.  3. 

Which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  la 

All  goodness  Is  poison  to  thy  stomach Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  was  a  man  Of  an  unbounded  stomach iv.  2. 

Although  the  cheer  be  poor,  'T  will  fill  your  stomachs Titus  Andron.  v.  3. 

Which  gives  men  stoniach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite     ....      Julius  Ceesar^  i.  2. 

To  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in  't Hamlety  I  i. 

I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer  From  a  full-flowing  stomach King  Lear^  v.  3. 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man :  They  are  all  but  stomachs Othello^  iii.  4. 

Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge  Had  stomach  for  them  all v.  2. 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe,  Stomach  not  all Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 

If  you  are  sick  at  sea,  Or  stomach -qualmed  at  land CymbeHne^  \\u  4. 

Our  stomachs  Will  make  what 's  homely  savoury iii.  6. 

The  air  is  quick  there,  And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach Pericles^  iv.  1. 

Stomaching.  —  'T  is  not  a  lime  For  private  stomaching Ant.  and  Cleo.  W,  2. 

Stomb.  —Give  her  no  token  but  stones  :  for  she  *s  as  hard  as  steel  .    .    .     Two  Gen.  ofVerona^  i.  1. 

He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog il  3. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones.  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  ...      ii.  7. 

Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them     ....      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Should  I  go  to  church  And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone? Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing    .      As  You  Like  It^  ii.  1. 

I  have  seen  a  medicine  That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone AlPs  Well,,  ii.  i. 

An  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone Ttoel/tk  Nigkt^  i.  5. 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone iii.  4. 

Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one.  Let  villany  itself  forswear  't     Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me  For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? v.  3. 

Those  sleeping  stones,  That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about King  Jokn^  ii.  1. 

This  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea Richard  II.  Vx.  i. 

And  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone Henry  V,  ii.  3. 

That  goddess  blind,  That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone iii.  6. 

As  swift  as  stones  Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings iv.  7. 

If  we  be  forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  .     .     .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones.  Gazed  each  on  other iii.  7. 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes.  Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls  !       iv.  i. 

When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a-rolling  . Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

No  man  is  by  ;  And  you  recant  your  sorrows  to  a  stone Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 

A  stone  is  soft  as  wax, — tribunes  more  hard  than  stones iii.  1. 

You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men Julius  Ctesary  iii.  2. 

That  should  move  The  .atones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny iii.  2. 

For  fear  Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout Macbetk,  ii.  1. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak iii.  4. 

His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones.  Would  make  them  capable     .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Would,  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone.  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces iv.  7. 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone.  Why,  then  she  lives King  Lear,  v.  3. 
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Stons.  —  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  band OiheUoy  iv.  i. 

Are  there  DO  stones  in  heaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? t.  3. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is  't  not  Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ?  .      CynU>eline^  iL  4. 

Stonk-bow.  —  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Stonk-cutter.  —  A  stone>cutter  or  a  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill      .    .    King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Stony.  —  For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out Romeo  and  Julitty  it  a. 

Stood.  — While  idly  I  stood  looking  on,  I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  7am.  o/the Shrew^  L  i. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Cxsar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world     .     .    .    ynlhts  Casar^  iiL  a. 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  King  Lear  ^  iv.  7. 

Stool.  —  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

Stoop.  —  A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ;  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  King  John,  iii.  i. 
Stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

These  be  t)ie  stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight  Lovers  L.  Lost,  x.  i. 

Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding! i,  1. 

Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor     .    .     .     .     AiPs  IVeilt  v.  3. 

Will  not  a  calf's-ekin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? King  John,  iil  i. 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world,  Must  have  a  stop 1  Henry  /K  v.  4. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again,  and  stop  again  Richard  IIL  iii.  5. 

Make  thick  my  blood ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse Macbeth,  i.  5. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

You  would  play  upon  me  ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops iii.  3. 

Imperious  Cxsar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away     ...      v.  i. 

Let  's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  Not  to  outsport  discretion Othello,  it  3. 

Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more iii.  3. 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  Than  twenty  times  your  stop v.  a. 

Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh Witeiet's  Tale,  i,  a. 

Trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Store.  —  To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  3. 

I  am  debating  of  my  present  store Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you  Than  you  expect v.  1. 

Your  store,  I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets Twelfth  Night,  iil  3. 

And  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were  shed? Richard II.  x.  4. 

We  shall  have  Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

Only  poor.  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store Romeo  and  Juliet,  L  i. 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you  ;  Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day  .     Julius  Ceesar,  it  3. 

And  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would  store  the  world  they  played  for Othello,  iv.  3. 

Storehouse.  —  1  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop  Of  the  whole  body Coriolanus,  \.  x. 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors.  And  guardian  of  their  bones Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Stories.  —  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  3. 

By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged.  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories ^  Henry  IV.  ti.  ^ 

And  go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old Titus  Andron.\\\.  ^ 

Storm.  —  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past Tempest,  ii.  3. 

Such  a  February  face.  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness Much  Ado, -9,  ^ 

I  will  move  storms ;  I  will  condole  in  some  measure Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  3. 

Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm !     I  would  be  friends  with  you Mer.  of  Venice,  i  3. 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ▼.  3. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  :  Pour  down  thy  weather King  John,  iv.  3. 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west.  Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest     ...      ii.  4. 

The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up.  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm  3  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Untimelv  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth Richard  III.  \L  y 

We  see  The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm ii.  3. 

Every  man,  After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was  A  thing  ins|»red     .     .    .  Henry  VIII,  i  i. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye     .    .      ir.  3. 
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Storm.  —  Here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep  ....     Titus  Andron.  i.  x. 

Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still  ? iii.  i. 

1  have,  as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm.  Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  TroL  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Blow  wind,  swell  billow  and  swim  bark  I   The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard  yulius  Ctesar,  v.  i. 

As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection  Shipwrecking  storms  and  dii^ul  thunders  break  Macbeth^  i.  2. 

As  we  often  see,  against  some  storm,  A  silence  in  the  heavens Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

This  contentious  storm  Invades  us  to  the  skin King^  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are,  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  .    .     .     iii.  4. 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world Othello^  i.  3. 

Greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  2. 

By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm,  Lie  graveless iii.  13. 

Story.  —  Without  the  which,  this  story  Were  most  impertinent Tempest,  \.  2. 

The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  Heaviness  in  me i.  2. 

I  long  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must  Take  the  ear  strangely v.  i. 

That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love Two  Gen.  0/ VeranOy  \.  u 

Was 't  not  to  this  end  That  thou  began*st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? Afuch  Ado,\.  i. 

Could  she  here  deny  The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? iv.  i. 

A  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 2  Henry  IV.\\.  \. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

With  rough  and  all-unable  pen  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story Epil. 

Whose  heavy  looks  foretell  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ...      3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

I  Ml  sort  occasion,  As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

That  former  fabulous  story.  Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit  ....  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

There  was  a  lady  once,  't  is  an  old  story.  That  would  not  be  a  queen ii.  3. 

That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  3. 

Honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

Would  well  become  A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  Authorized  by  her  grandam     Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice  Italian Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me ;  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life  ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

My  story  being  done.  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs i.  3. 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story,  And  that  would  woo  her i.  3. 

I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing    ....  Cymheline,  i.  4. 

This  story  The  world  may  read  in  me iii.  3. 

I  Ml  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story.  And  never  interrupt  you  ....  Pericles^  v.  i. 
STOUTNB.SS.  —  Rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear  Thy  dangerous  stoutness  ....  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Stover. — Where  live  nibbling  sheep.  And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover  ....  Tempest,  xm.  t. 
Straight.  — So  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose AU^s  Well,  iv.  1. 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought King  John,  v.  7. 

You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark.  And  straight  is  cold  again  .  .  .  yulius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 
Strain.  —  I  would  all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure iv.  1. 

Let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain.  As  thus  for  thus  and  such  a  grief  for  such v.  i. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains.  All  wanton  as  a  child Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall Tivelfth  Nighty  \.  1. 

That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this  Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  TV.  andCr.  ii.  2. 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  —  It  is  famOiar iii.  3- 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour.  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods    .    Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

I  already  know  thy  grief;  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  i. 

The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey Timon  of  Athens,  \.  i. 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech  To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach  .  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Strained.  —  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Straining.  —  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  .•»lips,  Straining  upon  the  start      Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

So  out  of  tune.  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  ....     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
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Strait.  —  Whom  I  belieye  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue Mtets./or  Mt€u.X\.  \. 

I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven As  YauLike  liyV.  z. 

I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait  And  so  ingnitef ul)  you  deny  me  that       .  Kin^  7ohH^  v.  7. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow,  Where  one  but  goes  abreast .     .     .     TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Five  ulenis  is  his  debt,  His  means  roost  short,  his  creditors  most  strait  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  i. 
Straitness.  —  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding  .  .  .  Meas./or  Meas,  iii.  2. 
Strand.— The  strand  whereon  the  imperious  flood  Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation  a  Henry  /K  L  i. 
Strangb.  —  Doth  suffer  a  sea-change  Into  something  rich  and  strange Tempest^  i.  3. 

These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen  From  strange  to  stranger v.  i. 

This  IS  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on v.  i. 

Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak Meas.forMeas.v.x. 

Is  it  not  strange  and  strange?  —  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange v.  t. 

This  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange :  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true v.  1. 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure MMchAdo,\^.\. 

Is  not  that  strange  ?  —  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not iv.  i. 

We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them Lovers  L.  Lost ^x^.  %, 

Audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy  ....       v.  i. 

More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables      .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ;  But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable v.  1 . 

Tedious  and  brief !    That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow v.  1 . 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time    .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

When  shall  we  laugh  "i  say,  when .'    You  grow  exceeding  strange i.  i. 

Thou  Mt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange  Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  .    .      iv.  i. 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation As  You  Like  It^xx.T. 

Then  a  soldier.  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ii.  7. 

Last  scene  of  all.  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history,  Is  second  childishness ii.  7. 

You  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country iv.  t. 

Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things v.  a. 

A  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools v.  4. 

*T  is  I  must  make  conclusion  Of  these  most  strange  evenu v.  4. 

*T  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it AU^s  WelL,  ii.  j. 

This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

In  conclusion  put  strange  speech  upon  me  :  I  know  not  what  't  was  but  distraction  ....      v.  1. 

The  borrowed  majesty  of  England  here.— A  strange  b^ioning :  *  borrowed  majesty! '  King  John^  i.  1. 

*T  is  strange  that  death  should  sing v.  7. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions \  Henry  IV. 'm.  u 

Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited  In  strange  concealments iii.  i. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance  ?  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

*T  IS  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones Coriolanus^  ii.  i . 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold,  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty   .     .      Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iii.  2. 

What  particular  rarity?  what  strange,  Which  manifold  record  not  matches?     Timon  of  Athens^  L  i. 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand  Over  your  friend  that  loves  you      ynlius  Casar,  L  2. 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ii.  2. 

So  should  he  look  That  seems  to  speak  things  strange Macbeth^  i.  2. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters i.  5. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange      ....      ii.  4. 

This  is  more  strange  Than  such  a  murder  is iii.  4- 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing  To  those  that  know  me iii.  4. 

You  make  me  strange  Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe iii.  4- 

Strangc  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ;  Which  roust  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned  iii.  4. 

My  strange  and  self-abuse  Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use iii.  4- 

With  this  strange  virtue.  He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy iv.  3. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion.  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state      Hamlei^  i.  1. 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  :  But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural i.  5. 

O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  I i.  5. 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy.  How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself     .    .     .     .  i.  5. 
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Strangb.— The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  preciotis  King  Lear ^  iiL  a. 

There  is  some  strange  thing  toward iiL  3. 

Bat  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,  Life  would  not  yield  to  age iv.  i. 

She  swore,  in  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful OtktUo^  i.  3. 

Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets ? Ant.  and  CUo,  \s .  i. 

Strange  it  is.  That  nature  roust  compel  us  to  lament  Our  most  persisted  deeds v.  i. 

It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  witli  fancy  ....      v.  2. 

Howsoe'er  't  is  strange.  Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laughed  at,  Yet  is  it  true  CymUlhu^  i.  i. 

But,  you  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds i.  4. 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange i.  6. 

Strangely.  —  I  long  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must  Take  the  ear  strangely  Tempest^  v.  i. 

Commend  it  strangely  to  some  place  Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it .     .    .    H^inttr's  TaUy  ii.  3. 

You  all  look  strangely  on  me :  and  you  most :  You  are,  I  think,  assured  1  love  you  not  a  HtnrylV,  v.  a. 

Strangely-visited  people,  All  swoH'n  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye Macb*tk^  iv.  3. 

And  long  of  her  U  was  That  we  meet  here  so  strangely Cymbflim^  v.  5. 

Strangbnbss.— The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  Heaviness  in  me Tem/estf  i,  z. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  The  strangeness  of  thb  business v.  i. 

I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour  Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it  ....      Mtat.for  Meas.y.  \, 

I  prithee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  1. 

Will  ye  not  observe  The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ? 2  Henry  VI,  iii.  1. 

Worthier  than  himself  Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on    .    .    .     Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  3. 

I  have  derision  medicinable.  To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride iii.  3. 

Put  on  A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along iii.  3. 

This  is  above  all  strangeness King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off  Than  in  a  politic  distance Othello,  iii.  3. 

Stranger.  — These  are  not  natural  events :  they  strengthen  From  strange  to  stranger    Tempest^  v.  i. 

I  roust  never  trust  thee  more.  But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake  Two  Gen.  of  l^erona^  v.  4. 

1  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers As  You  Lihe  It^Kxx.z, 

Gentle  sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss AU's  U^'eli^u.  $, 

He  hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger  ....    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  4. 

See  already  how  he  doth  begin  To  make  ua  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love    ...   1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

1  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger.  Bom  out  of  your  dominions     .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  makes  us  strangers  I Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

l*his  is  wondrous  strange !  —  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome     ....      Hamlet^  i.  5. 

As  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me  Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever King  Lear^  i.  i. 

In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger  Of  here  and  every  where Othello^  i.  i. 

And  makest  his  ear  A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts iii.  3. 

As  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality Cym6elin*t  i-  4> 

Makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar  at  first i.  4. 

A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman Pericles^  ii.  5. 

Str ANGERED.  —  Dowcrcd  with  our  curse,  and  strangered  with  our  oath  ....  King  Lear,  i.  i. 
Strangle.— It  is  the  ba5eness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  Twelfth  Nighty  v.  1. 

Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing  That  you  behold  the  while  .     .  U^'inter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Strangles  our  dear  vows  Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath   .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

By  the  clock,  't  is  day,  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Strangled.  —  He  has  strangled  His  language  in  his  tean Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Stratagem.  —  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Every  minute  now  Should  be  the  father  of  some  straugem r  Henry  IV.  \.  x. 

'T  is  policy  and  stratagem  mnst  do  That  you  affect Titus  Andron.'n.  i. 

Alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems  U  pon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself.  Romeo  and  Juliety  iii.  5. 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Straw. —The  strongest  oaths  are  straw  To  the  fire  i' the  blood Tempest^  \\.  \. 

Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub,  Out  of  the  path King  John^  iii.  4. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes.  And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog  .       Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw.  Intending  deep  suspicion     ....     Richard  1 1 1 .  v\.  i. 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire  Begin  it  with  weak  straws     .    .      Julius  Casar^  i.  3. 
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Straw.— Twenty  thousand  ducats  Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw ....    Hamltty  vr,  4> 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour  's  at  the  stake iv.  4. 

Hems,  and  beats  her  heart ;  Spurns  enviously  at  straws iv.  5. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it King  Leary  iv.  6. 

To  hovel  thee  wiih  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn,  In  short  and  musty  straw iv.  7. 

Strawberries.  —  A  handkerchief  Spotted  with  strawberries Otkeilo,  iii.  3. 

Strawberry. —The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle Htnry  V.\.  x. 

Stray.  —  A  sheep  doth  very  often  stray,  An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away     Two  Gtn.  of  Ver.  L  i. 

So  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean ii.  7. 

Here  's  ihe  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seiie  me  for  a  stray a  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray,  To  match  you  where  I  hate  .  .  .  King  Lear^  i.  1. 
Streak.  —  What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  Romeo  and  JtUieU  i»i.  5. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day Macbetki\\\.  %. 

Stream.  —The  very  stream  of  his  life  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed    .     .     Meas./or  Metu.  iii.  2. 

I  Ml  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream,  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  7. 

To  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream Much  Adc^'^x.  \. 

To  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic  At  You  Like  Ity  iii.  2. 

To  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high,  Do  my  sighs  stream Aii^s  IVeH^  ii.  3. 

What  relish  is  in  this. >  how  runs  the  stream? Twelfth  Night,  \\.  u 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one King  yohn^  ii.  i. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  s  ood  upon  thy  brow,  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run 2  Henry  IV.'w.  t. 

As  many  ways  meet  m  one  town ;  As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea      .    .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams.  Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam  i  Henry  VJ.  v.  3. 

To  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose  Without  observance  or  respect  of  any  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

We  will  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people CoriolamtSy  ii.  3. 

'Gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive,  And  drown  themselves  in  riot    Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  i. 

Till  the  lowest  stream  Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all yuiins  Ceesary  i.  i. 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams  .  .  .  Macbethy  iii.  2. 
Street.  —  You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets Much  Adoy'm.y 

A  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts,  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  Com.of  Error Sy  iii.  2. 

O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  !     Love's  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

Arc  not  the  streets  as  free  For  me  as  for  you  ? Tarn,  o/the  ShreWy  i.  2. 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets  Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously      ....  King  Johny  iv.  2. 

I  regarded  him  not ;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too i  Henry  IV.  '%.  2. 

Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets  and  no  man  regards  it i.  a. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets,  Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity iii.  2. 

Command  the  citizens  make  bonfires  And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets   .    1  Henry  VI.  i.  6. 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street Romeo  and  yuliety  iii.  1. 

I  Ml  about,  And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets Julius  Casary  i  1. 

I  have  walked  about  the  streets.  Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night i.  3. 

This  fearful  night,There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets i.  3. 

Dying  men  did  groan.  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets ii.  2. 

Tyranny  is  dead !     Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets iii.  i. 

The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets HamUty  i  i. 

Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets ii.  2. 

To-night  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets  and  note  The  qualities  of  people    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  i. 

I  saw  her  once  Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street ii.  2. 

Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets? iv.  3. 

The  round  world  Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets v.  i. 

Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set  The  dogs  o*  the  street  to  bay  me  Cymbeliney  v.  5, 
Strength.  —  My  charms  are  all  o'erthrown.  And  what  strength  I  have  's  mine  own      Tempesty  Epil. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another Titto  Gen.  of  Veronoy  ii.  4. 

O,  it  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant's  strength Afeas.  for  Afea*.  W.  *, 

Hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me  Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury!  .  Com.  of  Errorsy  v.  i. 
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Strbncth.  —  Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength      .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  L  a. 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind.  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends      Much  Adoj  iv.  i. 

Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weaJk  prayers Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  a. 

I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth      .    .    .  As  You  Like  Ity\.  ^, 

You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength i>  a. 

The  little  strength  that  I  have,  1  would  it  were  with  you i.  a. 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  v.  a. 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  but  yet  We  '11  strive  to  bear  it Airs  Welly  iii.  3- 

Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before  I  have  got  strength  of  limit ....  iVinUr's  Taley  iii.  a. 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed  Than  most  have  of  his  age iv.  4. 

Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength King  Jokti^  ii.  i. 

Strength  matched  with  strength,  and  power  confronted  power ii.  i. 

Bidding  me  depend  Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength iii.  1. 

Coupled  and  linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows iii.  1. 

I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  1  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent  .    .      \  Henry  IV,  iii  3. 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel.  To  make  strength  stronger  ...      a  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

To  his  former  strength  may  be  restored  With  good  advice  and  little  medicine iii.  1. 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish  :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength iv.  4. 

Put  the  world*s  whole  strength  Into  one  giant  arm iv.  5. 

My  lungs  are  wasted  80  That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me iv.  5. 

We  will,  according  to  your  strengths  and  qualities,  Give  you  advancement v.  5. 

I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength Henry  V.  v.  a. 

What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? i  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Many  blows  repaid  Have  robbed  my  strong>knit  sinews  of  their  strength     ...  3  Henry  VI.  iL  3. 

Smooths  the  wrong,  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength •  iii  i. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much v.  4. 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her  with  my  prayers Corioianns,  \.  3. 

Rjights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail iv.  7. 

Women  may  fall,  when  there  *s  no  strength  in  men Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

Love  give  me  strength !  and  strength  shall  help  afford iv.  1. 

If  you  had  the  strength  Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight v.  i. 

Airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron.  Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit  JuHms  Ctesar^  i.  3. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things Macbeth^  ii.  a. 

Thecry  is  still  *  They  come':  our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn vs. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind  .   Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

This  thing  's  to  do ;  Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do 't     ....      iv.  4. 

Now  let  thy  firiendly  hand  Put  strength  enough  to  *t King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence v.  3. 

I  Ml  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 

Yea,  very  force  entangles  Itself  with  strength iv.  14. 

Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness.  That  makes  the  weight iv.  15. 

Strbncthbn.— These  are  not  natural  events:  they  strengthen  From  strange  to  stranger  Tempest^  v.  i. 

Persever  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest.  And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  I Pericles,  iv.  6. 

Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think  May  make  it  probable  need  .  .  .  A ir  s  fVell,  n.  4- 
Strength  LESS.— Fever  weakened  joints.  Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life  2  Henry  IV.  i,  1. 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb,  Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay  i  Hen.  VI.  ii.  5. 
Stretch.  —  Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide.  Hold  hard  the  breath  .     Henry  V,  iii.  1. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak,  Would  stretch  thv  spirits  up  into  the  air King  Lear,  iv.  a. 

lliat  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer v.  3. 

There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure      .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Which  swelled  m>  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch  The  sides  o'  the  world  .  .  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  i. 
Stretched.  —  Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretched-out  life Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Stretches.  —Therefore  my  grief  Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death    .    .      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 
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Strbtchbs.  —  That  stretches  from  an  Inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad     .    .    .      Romeo  and  JnlieU  «»•  4* 

Stretching.  —That  the  stretching  o!  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age     .    .    As  You  Like  It,  iiL  2. 

Strbw.  —To  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ;  For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising  King^  John,  L  i. 
She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds Hamlet^  W.  5. 

Strewed.  —  So  1  hav<  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear,  And  $0  it  is  received  .  .  Mens. /or  Mens.  i.  3. 
Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept? .    .    Tant.  o/ihe  Skrew^  iv.  i. 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets AU^s  WeU^xx.  ^. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  have  strewed  thy  crave   Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Strewing.  —  Merry  hours  Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers  .  Love's  L.  LosU  iv.  3. 
Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night  Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves      .     CymbelitUy  iv.  a. 

Strewments.— Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants,  Her  maiden  strewments  .     .     Hamiei^  v.  1. 

Stricken.  —  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.  The  hart  ungalled  play iii.  2. 

Strict. —This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest v.  2. 

You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox.  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair       Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

Stricture. —A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  •\. 

Striding.  —  And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe,  Striding  the  blast      .....      Afac6etA,i,  7. 

Strife.— One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended  especially  to  know  himself  Afeas./or  A/eas.  iii.  a. 
T  Is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain.  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

I  will  compound  this  strife  :  'T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize Tarn,  qftke  SArew,  iu  1. 

Artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  \. 

Pursue  me  lasting  strife.  If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  1     •    •     \ HnmUt,\n.2, 

*T  is  the  soldiers*  life  To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife Othells,  ii.  3. 

Strike.  —  NoMiT  you  strike  like  the  blind  man Much  Ado,  \v  i. 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  ....     ^'  >^<^  ^^  ^A  »;|-  3- 

If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  \i.  i. 

I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him :  if  she  do,  he  Ml  smile Twelfth  Night,  iiu  2. 

The  heavens  themselves  Do  strike  at  my  injustice ^^"*i':'*^'\^^}:^' 

And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish Ii         rfj  "'  '* 

Such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink i  Henry  IV^  u.  i. 

He  that  strikes  the  first  stroke,  1  Ml  run  him  up  to  the  hilts ffenry  K  u.  i. 

By  some  odd  gimmors  or  device  Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on       x  "^^^  *^''  \'  »• 

Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho !  Give  me  a  taper !  call  up  all  my  people ! •  Othello,  i.  1. 

It  strikes  me,  past  The  hope  of  comfort ^^^,*  ^7:  ^' 

Strikers.  —  No  foot-land  rakcm,  no  long-staff  sixpenny  strikers .1  "'"^/^  '  V;  '' 

String.  -I  Ml  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings  With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  TwoGen.  tfy'r.xu  7. 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders*  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  I   .     Meas./or  Meas.  uu  2. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by ^JJ*^  ^^f  X'  ^' 

Whensuchstringsjar,  what  hope  of  harmony? if- a     J/ //*•""  '' 

Harpnotonthatstring,  madam;  that  U  past ,      •.    *    *,,,.//;  !^."** 

I  would  't  were  something  that  would  fret  the  string.  The  master-cord  on  s heart!  Henry  V III.  m.  2. 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string.  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !       Trou  and  Cress,  x.  3. 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel.  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe! HamUt,x>x.  %, 

His  grief  grewpuissant.and  the  strings  o!  life  Began  to  crack  ••:•••  '^^"yi;'*^*..^-  3- 
Egypt,  thou  knew*st  too  weU  My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  lied  by  the  strings     Ant.  nndCleo.  ni.  1 1. 

Strive.  -  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  w.ih  t  Jf^M^t'  \  »• 
As  adversaries  do  in  law.  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends     .      Tarn.  e^''*J,-^~J'f^'  !'  ^ 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  a^inst  hope r^i'v//    ''^ 

Strive  not  with  your  breath ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear Richard  If.  w.  i. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin.     So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net     .     .    3  "^*^  *\\'  »•  ^ 

I  Ml  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap ~  ?:     !?  .T'  ^' 

I  will  strive  wiih  things  impossible  ;  Yea,  get  the  better  of  them 7«/'«"  ^'^'•'  »•  '• 

Whose  every  passion  fully  strives  To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired !     .     Ant.andClecx.  1. 

Strivest.  —  What  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  strivest  to  get Meas.  for  Meas.  x\\.  x. 

Striving.— You  might  have  been  enoujjh  the  man  you  are,  With  striving  less  to  be  so  CorioUmus,  m.  a. 
You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fan:  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  m.  5. 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well J^'H^^Vl^*'"    ^ 

Stroke.  —  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me Richard  II.  lu.  i. 
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Stroke.  —  Yon  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  creyhound a  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe,  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak  3  Henry  yj.  iL  i. 

Strokes  received,  and  nuiny  blows  repaid.  Have  robbed  my  strong«knit  sinews  of  their  strength    ii.  3. 

And  all  That  made  roe  happy  ar  one  stroke  has  taken  For  ever  from  the  world      Htnry  VUL  ii.  1. 

Noc  fierce  and  terrible  Only  in  strokes Corioiamu^  L  4. 

T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes,  As  't  is  to  laugh  at  *eai iv.  i. 

Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes »    .    .     JtUtMs  Ceesar^  v.  i. 

So  they  Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe Macbeth^  i.  a. 

Certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate ▼.4. 

Virtue  itself 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes HamUt/\.  i,* 

Thou  whom  the  heavens*  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes King  L*ar^  iv.  1. 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  Of  quick,  cross  lightning iv.  7. 

Some  distressful  stroke  That  my  youth  suffered OUuUoy  i.  3. 

Yet  would  I  knew  That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst !  .     .    . iv.  i. 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes.  And  strokes  death  to  her    ....    Cymbelhtt^  iii.  5. 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch,  Whidi  hurts,  and  is  desired      .    .     .Ant.  and  Cieo.  v.  a. 
Strong.  —  O  well-knit  Samson !  strong-jointed  Samson ! Love's  L.  Lasi^  i.  a. 

Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking }  .    .    .As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? ii.  3. 

Though  I  kK>k  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ii.  3. 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany!   Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I     .  King  Joknt  iii.  i. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions iii.  4. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand iv.  a. 

Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  amen Richard  //.  i.  3. 

And  in  account  Nothing  sa strong  and  fortunate  as  I 1  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

His  grim  aspect.  And  large  proportion  of  his  stroi^-knit  lirobe i  Henry  VL  ii.  3. 

I  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail  with  me Richard  Hi.  i.  4. 

The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

You  are  as  strong,  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle ii.  3. 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong,  That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears v.  a. 

Be  strong  and  prosperous  In  this  resolve      . Romeo  and  JnlietyVt.  i. 

Shall  we  sound  him.'    I  thmk  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us JuHhs  Casar^  ii.  1. 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  ray  side,  Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  I .    .      ii.  4. 

1  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty  That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind iv.  3. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill Macbeth^  iii.  a. 

Into  a  jealousy  so  strong  That  judgement  cannot  cure Othello^  ii.  1. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ iii.  3. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believed  Of  one  persuaded  well  of  — Cymbelitu^  ii.  4. 

From  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as  1  expect  my  revenge iii.  4. 

I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite iii.  6. 

It  hath  been  still  observed :  and  we  are  strong  in  custom Pericles^  iii.  i. 

Strongbr.— I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice,  Or  stronger  for  your  need  Winter's  To/f,  iv.  4. 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany !     Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I   .  King  yohn^  lil  i. 

What  motive  may  Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? iii.  i. 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel.  To  make  strength  stronger  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united,  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking iv.  1. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted ! 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ». 

I  melt,  and  am  not  Of  stronger  earth  than  others Coriolanusy  v.  3. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex.  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  ?  yulim  Ctesar^  ii.  i. 

Thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent.  Crack  thy  frail  case  !    .     .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  14. 

Here  *s  a  voucher,  Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make Cymbeliney  ii.  a. 

Strongest.  —  Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health.  The  fit  is  strongest  .     .    .  King  John^  iii.  4. 

They  well  deserve  to  have,  That  know  the  strong' st  and  surest  way  to  get  .     .    .  Richard  IL  iii.  3. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works Hamlety  iii.  4. 

Strongly. — As  strongly  As  words  could  make  up  vows Meas./or  Meas.  y.  i. 

And  this  will  witness  outwardly,  As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within  .    .    .     Cymbeline^  iL  a. 
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Stkovb.  —  Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodh'est  ....  Ki$ig  Lear^  it.  j. 
Struck. — He  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  bis  blows Com.  cf  Errors^  ix.  i. 

Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess Tarn,  0/ the  Shrew^  xi.  x. 

Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? .' 1  Henry  IV.  L  3. 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck rv.  x. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day,  Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray    ...      v.  4. 

Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf  ...      a  Henry  VI.  ir.  2. 

Oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw  and  struck  them  dead iv.  7. 

Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous Richard  III.  x.  1. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard v.  3. 

My  rage  is  gone  ;  And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow Corioianus,  v.  6. 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  .  .  .  Jttlius  Ceesar^  i.  3. 
Struckbn  blind.  Kisses  the  bare  ground  with  obedient  breast Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit,  The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve     Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  1- 

He  that  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget  The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost  Romeo  and  yultet,  i.  i. 
Struggle.— Need  you  besoboisterous-rougiL'  1  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still  King  John,  iv.  1. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin.  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
Struggling.  —  His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling    ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

0  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free.  Art  more  engaged ! Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

Strumpet.  —  Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! Mer.  0/  Venice^  iL  6. 

*T  is  the  strumpet's  plague  To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one Othello^  iv.  i. 

Strung.  —  For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews     ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iii.  a. 

As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
Strut.  —  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait  ?  .     .     .      Merry  Wives^  i.  4. 

A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage MacbetfL,  v.  5. 

Make  us  Adore  our  errors;  laugh  at 's, while  we  strut  To  our  confusion  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  iii.  13. 
Strutting. — Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring  .  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Stubble-land.  —  His  chin  new  reaped  Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
Stubborn. — Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? King  yokn^Xy.  i. 

Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul.  That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world  Meat,  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  wth  an  aspect  of  iron Henry  V.  v.  2. 

She  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i. 

Do  not  give  advantage  To  stubborn  critics v.  2. 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand yulins  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

Stubbornbst.  —  It  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow  of  France As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

Stubbornness.— Happy  IS  yourgrace,  That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune    ....      ii.  i. 

To  persever  In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course  Of  impious  stubbornness.  .  .  .  Hamlet^  \.  2. 
Stuck.  —  A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  'Amen  '  Stuck  in  my  throat Macbeth^  ii.  2. 

H  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed  stuck,  Our  purpose  may  hold  there    ....    Hamlety  iv.  7. 

Student.— Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart.— By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book Merry  PVives,  iii.  i. 

Nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  2. 

Studied.  —  1  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you Mnck  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  his  grandam Mer.  of  Venice^  n.  2. 

He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death Macbeth,  \.  a- 

*T  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought.  By  duty  ruminated Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  a. 

Studies.  —  Being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies Tempest,  i.  2. 

Thou  hast  metamorphosed  me.  Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  i. 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate  In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight  L.  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Tutored  in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies As  You  Like  It,  v.  ^ 

Let  us  breathe  and  haply  institute  A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies  7am.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ? iii.  1. 

Who  studies  day  and  night  To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you i  Henry  I V.  x.  y 

All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy i.  3- 

All  your  studies  Make  me  a  curse  like  this Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

We  are  ready  To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service iii.  1. 
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Study.  —  The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination  .    .    Afuck  Ado^  !v.  i. 

What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

That  is  study's  god-like  recompense i.  i. 

I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know i.  i. 

To  study  where  I  well  may  dine,  When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid i.  i. 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth i.  i. 

If  study's  gain  be  thus  and  this  be  so,  Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know     .    .    .    .  i.  i. 

These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  traiu  our  intellects  to  vain  delight i.  i. 

Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed  By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye i.  i. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun.  That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks  .    .     .  i.  i. 

So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late,  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate i.  i. 

While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would  It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should i.  1. 

Study  his  bias  leaves  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes iv.  2. 

You,  or  you,  Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence iv.  3. 

You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  And  study  too iv.  3. 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  iu  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ....      iv.  3. 

Sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  study As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

It  is  my  study  To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you v.  2. 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  1. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? ii.  1. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  .    .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

You  would  say  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study Henry  V.  i.  i. 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study,  Any  retirement i.  1. 

Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false,  The  argument  you  held  was  wrong     .    .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books  Than  wanton  dalliance v.  i. 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors,  To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  .  Richard  III.  i.  a. 
Stuff. — We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on Temfest^'w.  i. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff Much  Ado^xu.  i. 

I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard Mid.  JV.  Dream,  v.  1. 

What  stuff 't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom,  I  am  to  learn Mer.  0/  Venice y\.  t. 

Do  not  seek  to  stuff  My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full ICing  John,  iv.  2. 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith i  Henry  I V.  \\\.  i. 

There 's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind  .  • .  iii.  2. 
Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth  That  thou  aij  even  natural  in  thine  art  Tim.  of  A  th.  v.  i. 

Ambition  sliould  be  made  of  sterner  stuff Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart      .    .     Macbeth,  v.  3. 

There  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts.  —  Why  did  you  laugh  then  ? Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart;  for  so  I  shall,  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff iii.  4. 

You  must  not  think  That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull iv.  7. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience  To  do  no  contrived  murder Othello,  i.  2. 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy Ani.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

I  do  not  think  So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within  Endows  a  man  but  he      .    .  Cymheline,  i.  i. 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not v.  4. 

Stuffbd. — They  are  stuffed  with  protestations  And  full  of  new-found  oaths  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues Much  Ado,  x.  i. 

He  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed  man :  but  for  the  stuffing,  —  well,  we  are  all  mortal i.  i. 

An  excellent  perfume.  —  I  am  stuffed,  cousin  ;  I  cannot  smell iii.  4* 

Nobly  trained,  Stufied,as  they  say,  with  honourable  parts Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war Othello,  \.  i. 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports 3  Henry  I V.  Indue 

Stumblb.  —  My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold  Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within  .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stumble  that  run  fiast Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii  3. 

Stumbling.  —  The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers ICing  John,  v.  5. 

STtmo.—  For  with  doubler  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  3. 
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Stung.  —  *T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  roy  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me    ...    .      HandeU  i.  5. 

Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung  Are  of  the  adder King  Lear^  v.  i. 

Stupid.  —  Is  he  not  stupid  With  age  and  altering  rheums? H^ittter' s  TaU^  W.  i. 

Sty.  —This  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is  No  better  than  a  sty  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \v.  15. 
Stygian.— Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  Staying  for  waftage  .  Troi  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 
Style.  —  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style Merry  IVwes,  i.  3. 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance    .     .      AfucA  Ada^v.  i. 

Be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merrioess Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

1  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember  the  style iv.  i. 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  As  Yoh  Like  li^  ii.  t. 

'T  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style,  A  style  for  challengers iv.  3. 

Whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style Richard  IlL  iv.  4. 

Styx.  —  Shouldst  thou  take  the  river  Styx,  I  would  swim  after Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Subject.- As  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw  Merry  Wives^  iii.  5. 

Thoughts  are  no  subjects  ;  Intents  but  merely  thoughts .      Meas./or  Metss.y.  \. 

Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll  To  every  varied  object Love*s  L.  Losty  v.  a. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince,  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  Tam.  o/Skrew^  v.  a. 

One  that  mdeed  physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh W inter'' s  Tale,  i.  i. 

What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost  A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds   a  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone i.  3. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  1 iii.  a. 

'T  is  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own iv.  i. 

I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ;  It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

Honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story Julius  Ceesar^  i.  a. 

His  will  is  not  his  own  ;  For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Submission.  —  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  As  in  offence Merry  Wives^  iv.  4. 

Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me  To  this  submission Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

0  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  !    Alia  stoccata  carries  it  away    .     Ronieo  and  Juliet^  iii  1. 
Subscribe.  —  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward Much  Ado^y.  ^. 

As  sworn  to  do,  Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too Love's  L.  Lost^  \.  1. 

Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  is  ? Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

In  his  blaze  of  wrath  subscribes  To  tender  objects iv.  5. 

Subscription.  —  You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then  let  fiall  Your  horrible  pleasure  King  Lear^  iii.  a. 
Substance.  — I  ken  the  wight:  he  is  of  substance  good Merry  lVives/\.  y 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues ii.  a. 

He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  roy  substance iiL  a. 

If  you  should  here  disfumish  me,  You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have  Txvo  Gen  o/Vero$ut,  'vr.  i. 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  In  underprizing  it    .    .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  3. 

So  far  this  shadow  Doth  limp  behind  the  substance iii.  a. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

Our  security,  Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power iii.  a. 

He  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his iHenrylV.W.i. 

1  am  but  shadow  of  myself :  You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here      .    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  \. 

These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength ii.  3. 

Perspiaious  even  as  substance,  Whose  pTt>8sness  little  characters  sum  up  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Grief  has  so  wrought  on  him,  He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances  .  .  Tiius  Andron.  iii.  a. 
As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind  .  .  .  Ronuo  astd  Juiiei,  i.  4. 
Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament     ...      ii.  6. 

Wolvish-ravening  lamb !     Despised  substance  of  divi nest  show! iii.  a. 

The  dram  of  eale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  To  his  own  scandal  .  .  HawUety  i.  4. 
The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream iL  a. 

Substitute.  —  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  Until  a  king  be  by  .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venieo,  v.  t. 

We  have  there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency Othello^  i.  3. 

SuBSTR actors.  —  They  are  scoundrels  and  substractors  that  say  so T\uelfUk  Nighty  L  j. 
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SuBTiLTiBS.  —  You  do  yet  taste  Some  subtilties  o*  the  isle Tempest,  r.  i. 

Subtle.  —  Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel? Merry  iVives,  iii.  i. 

He  is  equal  ravenous  As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief Henry  VIU,  i.  i. 

Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw Corhianus^  v.  a. 

We  are  beastly,  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey,  Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat  Cymbeline^  iiL  3. 

Suburbs. —  Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  Of  your  good  pleasure? yuiius  Ctesar^  \\.  i. 

SuccBBDBRS.— Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys,  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries !  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
SuccBSDiNG. — Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand,  No  son  of  mine  succeeding  Macbeth^  iii.  1. 
SuccKHi>s.  — That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds  in  unknown  fate  .  .  .  Othello^  ii.  i. 
Success.  —  Doubt  not  but  success  Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape   ....    Muck  Ado,  iv.  1. 

And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom i  Henry  I  f^.  xy.  2. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  th-ngs  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause,  Can  qualify  the  same Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  t. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success.  Commencing  in  a  truth  ? Macbeth^  i.  3. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success 1.5. 

If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch  With  his  surcease  success      .  L  7. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at Othello^  iii.  3. 

And  smooth  success  Be  strewed  before  your  feet ! Ant.  and  Cieo.  \.  y 

SuccKSSANTLV.  —  Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him Tiins  Andron.  iv.  4. 

SuccBSSPULLV.  —  Alas,  he  is  too  young  !  yet  he  looks  successfully As  Vou  Like  Ity  i.  2. 

SuccBSSiVELY.  —  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age?    Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

StJCCBSSORS.  —  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  hath  done  't Merry  Wiver^  i.  1. 

Succour.  —  Wiih  travel  much  oppressed  And  faints  for  succour As  You  Like  It^Kx.  ^ 

Suck. — Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie Tempest,  s.  \. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs AsYouLil^Ity\\.i, 

Like  horse-leech  OS,  my  boys,  To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  I Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Sucking. —  Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe \  Henry  VI.  \\\.  \, 

As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

SucKLB. —To  do  what?  — To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer OtheUoy\\.\, 

Sudden.  —  I  am  too  sudden-bold :  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me    .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking?   .     .     .As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation    .....      iu  7. 

There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of  two  rams v.  2. 

Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so.  To  make  my  end  too  sudden  ....   Richard  II.  v.  t. 

You  wish  me  health  in  very  h^ppy  season ;  For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

As  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day iv.  4. 

He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head z  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden ;  Too  like  the  lightning    .    .    .      Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  ii.  2. 

He  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler Othello,  ii.  i. 

But  on  the  sudden  A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him Ant.  and  Cleo.  u  2. 

Sub. —We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command Richard II.  \.  t. 

To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace:  My  wounds  ache  at  you  .  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 
SUPPBR.  —  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  But  doth  sufler  a  sea-change Tempest,  i.  2. 

Am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit Mer.  of  Venice,  \y.  \. 

The  eagle  <iufiers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby  Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

For  thou  ha»»t  been  As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind ICing^  Lear,  iii.  6. 

SUPPBRANCB.  —  Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance Merry  IVives,  iv.  2. 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies  ....      Meets,  for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance Much  Ado,  \.i. 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance v.  1. 

Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

What  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ?  Why,  revenge iii.  1. 

Well,  ofsufferance  comes  ease z  Henry  IV.  v.  ^ 

*T  is  a  sufilerance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
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SuFPBRANCB.  — Her  suffeiance  made  Almost  each  pang  a  death Htnry  Vlll.y.x. 

Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be,  Doih  lesser  blench  at  sufferance    .  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  't  was  nut  voluntary ii.  1. 

Thy  nature  did  comntence  in  sufferance,  time  Hath  made  thee  hard  in  't     .   Tinton  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish Julins  drsar,  L  3. 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,  —  If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes   .     ii.  i. 

But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip,  When  grief  hath  mates  .  .  .  A7«jf  Lear^  iii.  6. 
SuFFBRKD. —An  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder  bolt TVm/n/,  ii.  a. 

I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths Merry  Wives^  iii.  5. 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love HtxmleU  ii.  »• 

Suffering.— Wiser  than  Ihe  judge,  If  wisdom  be  in  suffering Timon  0/ Athens,  \\\.  %. 

For  thou  hatst  been  As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing Havtlet,  iii.  a. 

Sufficiency.  — Then  no  more  remains,  But  that  to  your  sufficiency Meas./or  Mens.  i.  i. 

No  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure      ....     Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

We  have  then  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency Othrli»^\.z. 

Sufficient. — Saying  he  isa  good  man  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient  Mer.  0/  Veu.  i.  3. 

The  man  is,  notwithsunding,  sufficient i.  3. 

You  '11  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man Otkelh^  iii.  4. 

Whom  our  full  senate  Call  all  in  all  sufficient iv.  1. 

Suffigance.  —  It  shall  be  suffigance AfucA  A da^  in.  $. 

Suffocate.  —  May  he  be  suffocate.  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  I  .    .2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate.  Follows  the  choking Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Sugar.  —  Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath Mer.  0/  V'euicet  iii.  a. 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar As  You  Like  Ity  iii.  3. 

Yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  ....    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

The  sugar  thou  gavest  me,  't  was  a  pennyworth,  was  't  not  ? 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

'  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  I ii.  4. 

There  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them Henry  V.  v.  ». 

Why  strew' St  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,  Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about?  Rich.  III.  i.3. 

With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself  .  .  .  Hamiet,  iii.  1. 
Suggestion. — They 'II  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk Tempest^  W.  t. 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion  Our  worser  genius  can iv.  i. 

Suggestions  are  to  other  as  to  me ;  But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loath .    .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  I  i. 

Arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  .     .  King^  Johuy  iii.  i. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair  ?  .  .  .  Macbeth^  i.  3. 
Suit.  — Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit  as  are  to  meet  him  ....     Meas./or  Meeu.  iv.  4. 

If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit  Cannot  attain  it,  why,  then,— hark  you  hither  I  Merry  Wives^  iii  4. 

With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  ». 

He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance iv.  3. 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit  To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy Much  Ado,  \\.  y 

Surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ill  bestowed iii.  3. 

In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  a. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on  Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth ii.  2. 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means  As  You  Lihe  II, '1.2, 

You  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country iv.  t. 

Your  several  suits  Have  been  considered  and  debated  on i  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all,  But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks  .     .    .   Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath  .     .     .      Hamlett  L  a. 

I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  ;  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe .    .    .    .  i.  a. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action iii.  2. 

Who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body  .    .   * King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Suited — How  oddly  he  is  suited ! Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.%. 

Out  of  fashion  :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable AiVs  )VeU,\.  \. 

Suitor. —  We  attend,  Like  humble-visaged  suitors Love's  L.  Losi.t\\,u 

The  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast  Renowned  suitors Mer.  0/  Venice,  L  i. 

And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings  To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front  .  Otheilo,  iii.  i. 
SutXEN.  —  'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen Tarn.  <(f  the  Shrew,  iL  i. 
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SaLLBN.  —  Let  than  die  that  age  and  sullens  have ;  For  both  hast  thou    ....  Richard  II,  U.  1. 

And  his  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell a  Htnty  IV.  L  i. 

Sulphur.  —  Roast  me  in  sulphur  I    Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  1    .    .    .  OUuUo^  v.  a. 

Sulphurous.  —  You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

Sum. —If  you  should  here  disfumish  me,  You  take  the  sura  and  substance  that  I  have  T.  G.  0/  Ver.  iv.  i. 

I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to   .    .    .  Lav^s  L.  Loti^  i.  a. 

Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity  To  raise  a  present  sum Mer.  0/  Vtma^  L  i. 

Three  thousand  ducats ;  *t  is  a  good  round  sum L  3. 

Such  sum  or  sums  as  are  Expressed  in  the  condition L  3. 

*  Confess' and 'love' Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession .     iii.  2. 

The  full  sum  of  roe  Is  sum  of  something iii.  a. 

Giving  thy  sum  of  more  To  that  which  had  too  much As  You  Likt  It^  ii.  1. 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age iii.  a. 

For  what  sum  ?  —  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all a  Henry  IV.  iL  i. 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles  Collected  from  his  life     .    .    .      Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Perspicuous  even  as  substance.  Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up    .    .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

My  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  w^th  Romto  and  Juliet^  ii.  6. 

Your  sum  of  parts  Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  aU  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum    ...      v.  i. 

Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  Addition  of  his  envy! Ani>  €md  Cleo.  v.  a. 

A  man  worth  any  woman,  overbu3r8  me  Almost  the  sum  he  pays CymbeHne^  i.  i. 

Summary.  —  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

Summer. —Take  heed,  ere  sununer  comes  or  cuckoo-birds  do  sing Merry  Wives^vL  \. 

The  fraud  of  men  ^^as  ever  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leafy Muck  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Why  ^ould  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  .    .  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  L  i. 

These  summer-flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  '. v.  a. 

A  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day    .    .      Mid.  N,  Dream^  \.  a. 

Never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring,  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead     ....      it  i. 

The  summer.  The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries ii.  i. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand    Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9. 

Warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  b iii.  i. 

This  is  like  the  mending  of  highways  in  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough v.  x. 

The  year  growing  ancient.  Not  yet  on  summer's  death Winter's  TaUy  iv.  4. 

Thrae  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age    .    .      iv.  4. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust   .    King  yoJkn,  r.  7. 

And  his  summer  leaves  all  faded,  By  envy's  hand Richard  II.  \.  z. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat I  3. 

I  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power  And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers iii.  3. 

Farewell,  thou  latter  spring  I  farewell,  AU-hallown  summer! x  Henry  IV.  \.  %. 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower,  With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute iii.  i. 

Thou  art  a  summer  bird,  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings    ....      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  bstest  by  night.  Unseen,  yet  cresvive  in  his  faculty  .    .  Henry  V»  i.  i. 

Like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings,  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds i.  a. 

As  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day iv.  8. 

This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer v.  a. 

Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days i  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

In  open  field,  In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  pardiing  heat a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold ii.  4. 

Made  rough  and  rugged,  Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodged iii.  2. 

When  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring,  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase  3  Henry  VI.\\.t. 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ;  And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ?      .      iL  6. 

Watched  the  winter's  night,  Weftt  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat v.  7. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  sununer  by  this  sun  of  York       Richard  III.-  i.  i. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring iii.  r. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other    .     iv.  3. 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory,  But  far  beyond  my  depth Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer ...      iv.  2. 
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SuMMB«.— Men,  like  batterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  sammer  Tr9u  *•  Crtst.  iii.  3. 

Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies,  Or  butdiers  killing  flies CorioUumsy  vt.  6. 

We '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st,  Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  ^arf  .    Titus  Andran.  r.  1. 

This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed t.  2. 

Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride.  Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride  X^m.  ami  ^uL  L  s. 

Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower L  3. 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath.  May  prore  a  beauteous  flower ii.  2. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air iL  6. 

The  swallow  follows  not  sununer  more  willing  than  we Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  6. 

Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter :  such  summer-birds  are  men iiL  6l 

lliis  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-haunting  martlet Macbeth^  L  6^ 

Can  such  things  be,  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  doud  ? iii  4. 

If  it  be  summer  news,  Smile  to* t  before Cymbelme^'vix.  ^ 

And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ?  —  As  a  fair  day  in  summer,  wondrous  fair  ....  Ptricles^  ii.  5. 
Summit.  —  It  is  a  massy  wheel.  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount    ....    Hamltt,  iii.  3. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn ICing^  L*ar^  iv.  6. 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spiriu Lwe^s  L.  Lost^  ii.  1. 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me,  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell ii.  i. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fiearful  summons ffamiet^  i.  t. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sununons? Othellcy'i.  t. 

Sun.  —The  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge  What  I  must  strive  to  do     ....  Ttmpest,  iii.  i. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star.  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun    .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iL  6w 

The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky v.  i. 

Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine.  —  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour  ....     Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold  Than  thee  with  wantonness iv.  4. 

Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  it.  that  it  wants  matter  ? v.  5. 

It  is  I,  That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun.  Do  as  the  carrion  does     .    .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  it.  a. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  To  the  under  generation iv.  3. 

My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun Com.  0/  Errors,  L  1. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth.  Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us      .    .    .     .  L  t. 

Ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west i.  2. 

When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport ii.  a. 

Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun,  Fort>id  the  sun  to  enter Much  ^^  iii.  i. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun Levels  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not  To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose   ...      iv.  3. 

O !  't  is  the  son  that  maketh  all  things  shine iv.  3. 

But  be  first  advised.  In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them iv.  3. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  As  he  to  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

MisHke  me  not  for  my  complexion,  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii,  i. 

'T  is  a  day,Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid v.  1. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun    ....      v.  t. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun As  You  Lihe  It,  ii.  5. 

I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun iL  7. 

That  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun iiL  a. 

It  is  the  blessed  sun :  But  sun  it  is  not  when  you  say  it  is  not     ....    Tarn,  o/ike  Shrew^  iv.  5. 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper   .    .     .     All^s  WeO,  L  3. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring  Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ....      iL  i. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun .  Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where iiL  i. 

We  were  as  twinned  lambs  that  did  frisk  T  the  sun Winter's  Taie,  L  2. 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun  And  with  him  rises  weeping iv.  4. 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage  ....      iv.  4. 

No  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit Kit^^  Jokst,  iL  i. 

To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun  Stays  in  his  course iiL  1. 

The  burning  crest  Of  the  old,  feeble,  aiul  day-wearied  sun v.  4. 

The  sun  of  heaven  methought  was  kath  to  set.  But  stayed  and  made  the  wasttm  welkin  blosh     v.  s* 
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Bun.  —  That  sun  that  wanns  you  here  shall  shine  on  me Richard  H.  L  3. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  ....      ii.  x. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west.  Witnessing  storms  to  come ii.  4. 

As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun  From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east iii.  3. 

The  blessed  sun  himself  a  (air  hot  wench  in  flame-coloured  taffeta x  Henry  IV.  \,^ 

Fullofspirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer iv.  i. 

Worse  than  the  sun  in  March,  This  praise  doth  nourish  agues iv.  i. 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer  Above  yon  busky  hill  I  the  day  looks  pale v.  i. 

It  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven %  Henry  IV.  \\.'^. 

On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale.  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns      .    .      Henry  V.  in.  5. 

A  laigeaa  luuversal  like  the  sun  His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one iv.  Prol. 

You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice iv.  1. 

Come,  come,  away  I    The  svu  k  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day iv.  a. 

A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon;  or  rather  the  sun  and  not  the  moon  ....      v.  a. 

"The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world 1  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams.  Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam     ....      v.  3. 

Like  the  sun  'gainst  glass.  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

The  morning  opes  her  golden  gates.  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  !  3  Henry  VI.  iL  i. 
Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ?  —  lliree  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  .    .      ii.  i. 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon iv.  7. 

The  sun  shines  hot ;  and  if  we  use  delay.  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay  ...  iv.  8. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York      Richard  III.  L  1. 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun L  i. 

Dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun.  —  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade i.  3. 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ?   Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth    ii.  3. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set v.  3. 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ;  The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour v.  3. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 

As  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm.  Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  .       Troi,  and  Crest,  i.  u 

Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harnessed  light.  And  to  the  field  goes  he i.  a. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun  Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes i.  3. 

Like  a  gate  of  steel  Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back iii  3. 

And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun iiu  3. 

The  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Dioraed  keeps  his  word     . v.  i. 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call,  Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun v.  a. 

How  the  sun  begins  to  set ;  How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels v.  8. 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun,  To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done  ...  v.  8. 
You  are  no  surer,  no.  Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice.  Or  hailstone  in  the  sun    CoridaituSf  i.  i. 

Is  it  most  certain  ?  —  As  certain  as  1  know  the  sun  is  fire v.  4. 

As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom Titns  Andron.\\.  t. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? iv.  4. 

What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one?  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ?  .  v.  3. 
Before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  x. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun i.  i. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun i.  a. 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall i.  3. 

What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?    It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun it  a. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon,  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief  ....  ii.  a. 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye.  The  day  to  cheer  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry  ...  ii.  3. 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears,  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  andent  ears     .      ii.  3. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day^s  journey ii.  5. 

All  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night,  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun iii.  t. 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales.  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer iii.  5. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew iii  5. 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  h«ad v.  3. 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun Timon  of  Athens,  L  a. 

Yon  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course  Is  like  the  sun's iii  4. 
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Sum.— But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ;  There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of  Tim,  c/Aih.  iv.  j. 

The  sun  *•  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea iv.  3. 

The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief,  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun iv.  3. 

Thou  sun,  that  oMnfort'st,  bum!    Speak,  and  be  hanged:  For  each  true  word,  a  blister  i  t.  x. 

0  setting  sun,  As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night  .....*...  Julius  Cmsar^  v.  3. 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set  I   Our  day  is  gone ;  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come :  our  deeds  are  done  I    t.  3. 

That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun Macbtth^  t  1. 

As  whence  the  sun  *gins  his  reflection  Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break  ...La. 
O,  never  Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! {.5. 

1  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  son.  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone    ....      v.  5. 

I  am  too  much  i*  the  sun HamUt,  L  a. 

Doubt  thouthe  stars  are  fire;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move it.  s. 

Ifthe  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion ii.  2. 

The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch iv.  i. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun,  The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night .    .    .     King  Ltar^  L  t. 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  nooou  portend  no  good  to  us i.  a. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  ihe  stars i.  a. 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest  To  the  warm  sunt ii.  a. 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one iv.  6. 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  Otkella^  xt,  3. 
O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more :  Fortune  and  Antony  part  here    .    .      Ami.  and  CUo.  iv.  la. 

0  sun,  Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in !  darkling  stand  The  varying  shore  o'  the  worid  iv.  15. 
We  liad  very  many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he  ....  Cymbelint,  i.  4. 
If  Czsar  can  hide  the  sim  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket      ....      iiL  1. 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?    Day,  night,  Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ? iii.  4. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun,  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages xr.  2, 

SuN-BBAMBD.  —  Ouce  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes Love's  L.  Lni^  v.  a. 

Sunburnt.  —  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt  .  .  .  Mnck  Ada,  il  1. 
Sunday.  —  Wear  the  print  of  it  and  sigh  away  Sundays i.  t. 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week HamUt,  L  t. 

We  may  call  it  herb-grace  o*  Sundays iv.  5. 

SuNDBRBD.  —  Shall  we  be  sundered  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? As  Y^h  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Sundry.  —  Indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels iv.  1. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons  ....  Macbeth^  iii  i. 
Sung.  —  A  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably Winter's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung.  From  ashes  andent  Gower  is  come  ....  Periciest  i.  Gowo*. 
Sunshine. —  Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face Lev/s  L.  L^st,  yr.  x. 

Thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail  In  me  at  once Al/*s  Weii,  r.  3. 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour a //enry  /  f^.  tr.  2. 

Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him ii.  a. 

When  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring.  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase     .    .      iL  a. 

Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way ....  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Sup. —  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran     . Afe€u./or  Meas.'xr.  y 

If  not  in  heaven,  you  *11  surely  sup  in  hell a  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Superficial. — A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow Meas.  for  Meas.  x\x,  r. 

This  superficial  tale  Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

SupBRFiCTALLY.— On  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand  Have  glosed,but  superficially  TV.  6*  Cr,  ii.  a. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not?— Faith,  sir,  superficially iii.  i. 

SupBRFLUiTY  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer    .    .    .   Mer.  of  Vensce,  i.  x 

Then  we  shall  ha*  means  to  vent  Our  musty  superfluity Coriolanusy  L  i. 

SupBRFLUOus  branches  We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live Richard  //.  iiL  4. 

1  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day  i  Henry  /Kit, 

Purchased  At  a  superfluous  rate ! Henry  VUI.  i.  1. 

Our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous King  Lear^  iL  4. 

Supernal.  —  From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts King  JoJkn^  ii.  1. 

Supernatural.  —To  make  modem  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless  AU*s  Weli,  u.  3. 
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Supernatural.  —  This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good    .    .    .     Macheik,  I  3. 

SuPBRPRAiSB.  —  To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraitie  my  parts Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Superscript.  —  I  will  oveiglance  the  superscript Lovt't  L,  Lost^  iv.  a. 

Superstitious.  —  Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late.  Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once     .    JuHms  Cmsar^  ii.  i. 

Supervise.  —  That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated HamUt,  v.  a. 

Supped.  —  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors Macbeth^  v.  5. 

Supper.  — There  *s  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night   Much  AdayU.  1. 

And  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper Love's  L.  Loity  i.  1. 

Let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock  .    .  Mer.  of  Venkty  il.  a. 

Dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted As  You  Li^  lt.,\\\.  t. 

Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon i  Henry  IV.'x.  %. 

Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring a  Henry  I V.  iii.  a. 

By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much  sack  -at  supper v.  3. 

Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave  In  this  close  walk  to  satisfy  myself  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you  most  strange  things Corioianusy  iv.  3. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir,  And  I  '11  request  your  presence Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

As  will  fill  up  the  time.'Twixt  this  and  supper iii.  i. 

Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts Othello,  i.  i. 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper! iv.  a. 

Let 's  to  supper,  come,  And  drown  consideration Ant.  andCUo.  iv.  a. 

Supple.  —  I  will  knead  him ;  I  Ml  make  him  supple Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees iii.  3* 

SuppLiANCE.— Not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting.  The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  Hamlet.,  i.  3. 
Suppliant  —What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry? Richard  II.  y.  y 

Scandaled  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  called  them  Time-pleasers Coriolanusy  iii.  1. 

Supplication.  —  As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod v.  3. 

Supply.  —  To  supply 'the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I  '11  break  a  custom  ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope.  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

SupPLVMBNT.  —  I  will  never  foil  Beginning  nor  supplyment Cymbeliney  iii.  4. 

Support.— Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself       Richard  II.  il  a. 

SuppoRTANCE.  —  Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs iii.  4. 

SupPOSAL.— Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth HandetyX.  %. 

Suppose. —While  counterfeit  supposes  bleared  thine  eyne Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  v.  t. 

That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be     .     .     All*s  IVelly  i.  i. 

Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us  That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose   .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose Titus  Andron.  x.  \. 

Supposition.  —And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think  He  gains  by  death      .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition AWs  Welly  iv.  3. 

Surcease.  —  I  will  not  do  't.  Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth     ....   Coriolanus,  iii.  a. 

No  pulse  Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease Romeo  and  Juliety  iv.  1. 

And  catch  With  his  surcease  success Macbeth,  x.  7. 

Sure.— That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother,  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  Titus  A  nd.  v.  i. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse.  Looking  before  and  after  ....    Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

There  might  be  thought.  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily iv.  5. 

SuRECARD.  —  Surecard,  as  I  think 2  Henry  IV.Wx.  t. 

Surety.  —One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety  .    .    .    .  AlVs  Well,  iv.  4. 

And  makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth  Against  an  oath King  John,  iii.  i. 

What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay v.  7. 

He  is  a  man  Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers i  Henry  IV.  x.  x. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety.  Surety  secure TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast Meas.  for  Meas.  x.  2. 

I  h;^ve  fed  upon  this  woe  already.  And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings      Mid.  Al.  Dreamy  ii.  a. 

So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy.  Of  all  be  hated ii.  a. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  a. 
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SuKpbit.  —  I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing :  make  it  less,  For  fear  I  surfeit  .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Vtnict^  iiL  s. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old  and  so  profane a  Henry  IK\.  $. 

As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want .      a  Henry  VI.  til  2. 

What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us Coriolantts^  i.  t. 

SuRFEiTBD.  —  My  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  Stand  in  bold  cure OUuHoy  ii.  t. 

Surfeiting.  — That,  surfeiting,  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die    .    .    .    .    Tvtgi/tk  Nighty  i.  t. 
Surge.  —  I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  hira.  And  ride  upon  their  backs    ....    Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge  Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him  Titus Andron.  iii.  t. 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane Othellcy  iL  i. 

Surgeon.  —  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass  Mid  N.  Dreamy  v.  1. 

Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt,  And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am      i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

1  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover  them  Jul.  Cas.  i.  i. 

Let  me  have  surgeons ;  I  am  cut  to  the  brains King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Surgery.  —  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  no.    What  is  honour?   ...  1  Hettry  IV.  v.  i. 

Pitiful  to  the  eye,  The  mere  despair  of  surgery Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ?  —  Ay,  past  all  surgery Othello^  ii.  3. 

SuRMissOfaidiincertain  should  not  be  admitted :    •    •  ^  f^'^ry  ^^'^  Z' 

Shakes  so  my  single  sute  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise  .....      Macbeth^  i.  3. 

To  such  exsuffllcate  and  blown  surmises,  Matching  thy  inference Othello^  iil  3. 

Surplice.  —  It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart    Airs  IVell^  i.  3. 
Surplus.  —  It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  whkh  never  My  life  may  last  to  answer    Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

He  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition Coriolamis^'i.  i. 

Surprise.  —The  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers     .    .     Merry  IVives^  v.  5. 

Surprised.  —  So  surprised  my  sense,  Tliat  I  was  nothing Winter's  Tale,  iii,  1. 

Survey.  —  Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes AiPs  Well^  v.  3. 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world.  Must  have  a  stop t  Henry  IV.  y,  4, 

When  we  mean  to  bufld.  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  .    .   •.    .a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  field ;  Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  .    .  Richard  III.  r.  3. 

Make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves        CcrialamtSy  it.  1. 

Suspect. — And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect Ccm.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i. 

Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years  ? Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others  .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

You  do  me  shameful  injury,  Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects     ....   Richard  III.  i.  3. 

He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect iii.  $. 

Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least Titnonof  Athens^  ir.  Z' 

O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves !  OtheUoy  iii.  3. 

You  have  seen  nothing  then  ?  —  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  suspect iv.  a. 

Suspicion.  —  Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?      Mttch  Ado,  i.  1. 

Out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous ii.  3. 

I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion WintorU  Tale,  iii.  2. 

The  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion v.  a. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes \  Henry  IV,  \,  z. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  I ^  Henry  IV.  \.  t. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,  Intending  deep  suspicion      ....     Richard  III.  iiL  5. 

It  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully A'/V^  Lear,  iii.  ^ 

Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement Othello,  iv.  2. 

SuspiRATiON.  —  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath Hamtlot,  \.  2- 

SwADDLiNG-CLOUTS.  —  Isnot  yetout  of  hisswaddling-douts iu  a. 

Swagger. —  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here *  Henry  IV.  n.^ 

Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on  *s  own  eyes  ? TroL  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble?  swagger? Othello,  xx.  z- 

Swaggerer.— Patience  herself  would  startle  at  thb  letter  And  play  the  swaggerer  As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

I  must  live  among  my  neighbours ;  I  Ml  no  swaggerers 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Shut  the  door  ;  there  comes  no  swaggerers  here ii.  4. 

Swaggering.  —  What  hempen  home-«puns  have  we  swaggering  here  ? .    .    .  Mid.  H,  Dream,  iii.  1. 
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Swain.  —  That  low-epirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth Low^t  L.  Lost^  L  i. 

Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch Tarn,  oftht  Shrgw,  U.  i. 

It  were  a  happy  hfe,  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain 3  Henry  VJ.  ii.  5. 

Swallow.  —  DaflTodiis  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares IVimUr's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet? 2  Htnry  11^.  iv.  3. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings RkMard  J  J  J.  v.  a. 

Follow  where  the  game  Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain     .    .    Titus  A$tdroM.  W.  z. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willing  than  we Timon  0/ A  tkensy  vL  t. 

Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature  That  it  engluu  and  swallows  other  sorrows       Othello^  i.  3. 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge  Swallow  them  up .* iiL  3. 

Swallowed.  —  My  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs Merry  IVrvesi  w.  5. 

As  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love Ltwe's  L.  Lastt'iil  i. 

Thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon v.  i. 

The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she Rotmo  and  Jnliety  L  a. 

First  mouthsd,  to  be  last  swallowed Ha7$iUty  iv.  a. 

They've  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all PericUs^  ii.  i. 

Swallowing. —  With  open  mouth  s^%'allowing  a  tailor's  news King  JohH^vt.  z. 

Almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  foigetf  ulness  and  dark  oblivion  Richard  HI.  iii.  7. 
Swam.  —  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five  and  thirty  leagues  off  and  on  .    .   Tevipesty  iii.  a. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola As  Yon  Like  //,  iv.  1. 

Swan.  —  And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans.  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable .    .  L  3. 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan King  Jokn^  v.  7. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save x  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide  ......   3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean  Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white    .  Tiius  Andron.  iv.  a. 

I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow Romeo  and  ytUiet^  L  2. 

I  will  play  the  swan.  And  die  in  music Othello^  v.  2. 

The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide     .    .    .    .  Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.%. 

Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  *t ;  In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest    ....     Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 

SwAN-LiKB.  —  He  makes  a  swan-like  end,  Fading  in  music Mer.  0/ Venice^  m.  z. 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  2. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious King  ^oAn,  iii.  1. 

SwARTHS.— An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths  T.  NighitU.  3. 
SwASHRKs.  —  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  swashers  ....  Henry  V.  iiL  a. 
Swash i.NG. —Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow Romeo a$ui yulietyX.  u 

We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  As  You  Like  It^  i  3. 
Swath.  —  Ripe  for  his  edge,  Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath  .  Troi.  and  Creu.  v.  5. 
Sway. —  Pause  awhile.  And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case Much  Ado^'vi,  \^ 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  1. 

So  wears  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Let  us  sway  on  and  face  them  in  the  field a  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,  A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court       i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  3  Henry  VI.  iL  5. 

Should  not  our  father  Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afiiairs  with  reasons  ?      .    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Her  father  counts  it  dangerous  That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  i. 

Are  nut  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  .  yulius  Ctesar^  i.  3. 
Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed  I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will  .    .     .  King  Lear^  iv.  7. 

The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves  And  sway  our  great  designs  I  .    *    ,  Ant.  and  Cteo.  ii.  t. 

Swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Swear.  —  Whether  this  be  Or  be  not,  I  *11  not  swear Temfiest^  v.  i. 

This  would  make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  t3rrant Mens. /or  Meas.  \\\.  2. 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint    . v.  i. 

I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me  .    .    .    .      Much  Ado^  i.  1. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart It. 

Swears  she  never  will :  that 's  her  torment       ii.  3. 

He  is  DOW  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  )ie  and  swears  it iv.  t. 
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Swear.  —  I  swear  to  thee,by  Cupid's  strongest  bow,  By  his  best  arrow .    .    .     Mid,  N.  Drteam^  \.  i. 

Neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there ii.  1. 

lliough  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable Mtr.  of  V«nice%  \.  i. 

Put  on  a  sober  habit.  Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then it  a. 

Tell  me,  for  more  certainty.  Albeit  I  Ml  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue ii.  6. 

If  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn As  You  Like  Ity  i.  2. 

What  they  swear  in  poetry  may  be  said  as  lovers  they  do  feign iiL  3. 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  8%1'ears  brave  oaths iii.  4. 

To  swear  and  to  forswear ;  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks v.  4. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by.  But  Uke  the  High'st  to  witness      .    .    .  All*s  IVeil^  iv.  a. 

Thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ;  And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear  Ktng^  yokm^xn.  i . 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God   . Richard  II.  i.  3. 

You  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife \  Henry  IV,  \\\.  i. 

Swears  with  a  good  grace,  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth 2  H^nry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wronged Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believest  no  god Tiims  AndroH.y.  x. 

Being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two  And  sleeps  again Romeo  and  yuliet,  L  4. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb     .      ii.  a. 

What  shall  I  swear  by  ?  —  Do  not  swear  at  all ;  Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self    .      ii.  a. 

Here  *s  an  equivocator,  that  could  s^'ear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale     .    .    Macbeth,  ii  3. 

Must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie?— Every  one iv.  a. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  CynAeline^  iu  t. 
SwBAKBR.  —  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them iv.  2. 

SwRAfti KG  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  With  oaths  of  love Mer.  0/ Venice,  vL  x. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing iv.  a. 

Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing Tivei/th  Night,  iii.  4. 

Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Swbar'st.  —  Now,  blasphemy,  That  swear* st  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore?  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Sweat.  —  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour  ....      ii.  1. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed As  You  Like  It,  \\.  \. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times.  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ...      ii.  3. 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man? iii.  2. 

FalststS  sweats  to  death,  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along x  Henry  I V.  \u  i. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream    ....      ii.  3. 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  .    .    .    2  Henry  I V.  l.  ». 

Shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?    If  I  do  sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers iv.  3. 

Shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  a*  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions .      EpiL 

Whiles  a  more  frosty  people  Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields.    .    .      Henry  V.  iiL  5. 

He  was  stirred  With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Till  then  I  Ml  sweat  and  seek  about  for  eases Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 

It  is  no  little  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

A  chilling  sweat  overruns  my  trembling  joints Titus  Andron,\\.  %. 

He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold.  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  i. 

If  arguing  make  us  sweat.  The  ]jroof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops v.  i. 

At  this  tiqie  We  sweat  and  bleed King  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die,  But  for  the  end  it  works  to Cymbelitte,  iiL  6. 

Sweaty.  —  This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
Sweep  on,  you  felt  and  greasy  citizens ;  't  is  just  the  fashion As  You  Like  It,  u.  x. 

What  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way  1 Tinum  0/ Athens,  \.  %. 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! Two  Gen.  qf  Verona,  ii.  i. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  ...      ii.  7. 

That  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste.  Unless  I  spake Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  a. 

So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

For  youth  unmeet.  Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet iv.  3. 

As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair iv.  3. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand  Mtr.  0/  Venice,  iL  9. 
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SwBBT  are  the  uses  of  adversity As  Ynt  LiJkt  H^W,  \. 

Thus  continue  your  resolve  To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy    .    .      Tarn,  ofth*  Shrrtv^  i.  i. 

With  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air :  Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her i.  i. 

Slow  in  speech,  yet  VKtxX  as  spring-time  flowers ii.  i. 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets AU^s  Well^xi,  ^ 

Enough ;  no  more :  "T  is  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before Twelfth  Nighty  i.  i. 

Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on i.  5. 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty,  Youth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure iL  3* 

A  conugious  breath.  —  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith ii.  3. 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o*  the  year ;  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale  IVinter's  TaU,  iv.  3. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth King  John^  i.  i. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet      Rickard  J  I.  i.  3. 

Things  sweet  to  Uste  prove  in  digestion  sour i.  3. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets, is  sweetest  last    ....      ii.  i. 
Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar.  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable  ....      ii.  3> 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Abraham! iv.  i. 

Let  pity  teach  thee  how :  The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet v.  3. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is,  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept ! v.  5. 

For  he  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet \  Htnry  IV.'x.  %, 

Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  The  virtuous  sweets 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweet!  how  kwcly  I i  Henry  VI.  \\.  ^, 

How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped ! v.  5. 

Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place Richard  III.  i.  a. 

*T  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence.  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation iii.  7. 

My  tender  babes!  My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweeul iv.  4. 

Sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer  Henry  VIII.  iv.  a. 

Sweet  draught:  *  sweet' quoth 'a!  sweet  sink,  sweet  sewer TroL  andCress.v.  \. 

Let  them  not  lick  The  sweet  which  is  their  poison CaridanttSj  iii.  1. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous,  Than  baits  to  fish  ....   Tiius  Andron.  iv.  4. 
A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet    ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  L  i. 

That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ii.  2. 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting.  The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute    Hamlet^  i.  3. 

As  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine ii.  a. 

O,  *t  is  most  sweet.  When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet    .  * iii.  4. 

Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell ! v.  i. 

0  thou  weed,  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smelFst  so  sweet ! Othello^  iv.  a. 

As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  —  O  Antony ! Ant.  and  Cieo.  v.  a. 

.SwBBT-FACBD  man  ;  a  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  .  .  .  Mid  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 
SwBET-HBART.  —  Trav,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  ....  King  Lear^  iii.  6. 
Sweeting.  —  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce    .      Romeo  and  jMiieU  ii'  4< 

What  is  the  matter  ?  —  All 's  well  now,  sweeting  ;  come  away  to  bed  ......      Othello^  ii.  3. 

SwBBT-MARjORAM.  — She  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad A  U  *s  tVei/t  w.  $. 

Sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  i. 
SwKBTNBSs. —  They  surfeited  with  honey  and  began  To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness  i  Henry  /  f^.  iii.  2. 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 
Swerving.  —  Consunt  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

1  have  offended  reputation,  A  most  unnoble  swerving Ant.  and  CUo.m.  \t. 

Swift.  —  Momentany  as  a  sound.  Swift  as  a  sliadow,  short  as  any  dream  .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  t. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious As  You  Lihe  It,  v.  4. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings Richard  III.  v.  a. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body i.  5. 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow Mid.  H.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

We  the  globe  can  compass  soon.  Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon iv.  r. 

That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 
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Swiftly.  —  Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you As  Yen  Lika  //,  H.  j. 

Swiftness.  —That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add  More  feathers  to  our  wings     .  Htnry  V.  L  a. 

In  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on     Twelfth  Night,  \L  5. 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at Henry  V/II.  L  t. 

When  it  shall  find  The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness Coriolann*^  iiu  1. 

Swim.  —  Swum  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck :  1  can  swim  like  a  duck Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Be  thou  here  again  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league Mid,  N.  Dream,  it  i. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

I  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders Henry  Vlll.  iiL  a. 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead Coriolanusy  i.  i. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood.  And  swim  to  yonder  point Julius  Cttsar,  i.  2. 

'T  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Swimmers.  —  As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together  And  choke  their  an  .  .  Macieth,  x.  2. 
Swine.  —  'T  is  old,  but  true.  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff Merry  IVives,  iv.  a. 

Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine Levels  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

0  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies ! Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  i. 

Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine-drunk AWs  Well,  iv.  3. 

SwiNGB-bucKLERS.— You  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  o*  court  a  Henry  IV,  iii.  a. 

Swingeo.  —  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me  ...    .    Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon King  John,  xl  i. 

1  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  —you  blue-bottle  rogue 3  Henry  I  y,  v.  4. 

If  you  be  not  swinged,  I  Ml  forswear  half-kirtles v.  4. 

Switch  and  spurs ;  or  I '11  cry  a  match Romeo  and  ynliet,  \\.  ^ 

Swoon.  —  So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Many  will  svi-oon  when  they  do  look  on  blood As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Swoop.  — What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop  ?  .  .  .  .  MacSeth,  iv.  3. 
Sword.  —  If  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should  end  it Merry  tYives,  i.  1. 

I  bruised  my  shin  th'  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger i.  1. 

What,  the  sword  and  the  word !  do  you  study  them  both,  master  parson? iii.  x. 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword,  The  roar8hal*s  truncheon  .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

There  's  an  eye  Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

With  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce  A  thievish  living As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

An  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town-armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt .    .    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  a. 

Therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  swor^stark  naked Twelfth  Night,  iiL  4. 

Put  up  thy  sword  betime  ;  Or  I  Ml  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron     ....  King  John,  iv.  3. 

What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right  drawn  sword  may  prove Richard  II.  i.  i. 

My  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-«aw  —  eccesignum! \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  Thy  maiden  sword v.  4.  . 

It  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man*s  sword  will Htnry  Y.  ii.  i. 

Sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument iiL  x. 

The  sceptre  and  the  ball,  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial iv.  1. 

Fortune  made  his  sword ;  By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved EpiL 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams i  Henry  YI.  L  t. 

Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a  lath a  Henry  YI.  -iv.  a. 

I  Ml  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword iv.  10. 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords Richard  III.  r.  $. 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law v.  3. 

I  know  his  sword  Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it  *s  long Henry  YIII.  i.  1. 

In  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since  He  lurched  all  swords  of  the  garland    .    .     Corioianus,  ii.  a. 

His  sword,  death's  stamp.  Where  it  did  mark,  it  took iL  a. 

There  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye  Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ....      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  a. 

For  your  part,  To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points   . Julius  Ctesar^  iiL  l. 

Let  us  rather  Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn,  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  bom    .    .      v.  7. 

That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword,  Who  wears  no  honesty      ....    King  Lear,  iL  a. 

To  be  tender-minded  Does  not  become  a  sword v.  3. 

Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast,  In  opposition  bloody OtkoUo,  iL  5. 
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Sword.  —  My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would  Obey  it  on  all  cause     AtU.  and  CUo.  iii.  1 1. 

'T  is  slander.  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword Cymbeliney  iii.  4. 

SwoRK.  —  He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday    Muck  Ado,  v.  t. 

Fleered  and  swore  A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before    .......  Love's  L.  Lcst^  v.  a. 

Sworn.  —  Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it t.  i. 

Swum. — You  are  over  booU  in  love.  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont  Two  Gtn.  of  Verona^  i.  1. 
SvLLABLB.  — Even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness Ali^s  W*ll^\\\.b, 

To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul  Of  every  syllable Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

1  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables Coriolanus^  ii.  1. 

And  yelled  out  Like  syllable  of  dolour Macbethy  iv.  3. 

From  day  to  day  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time v.  5. 

Syllogism.— If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  Twet/ik  Nigkt^  i.  5. 
Sympathy. —  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy,  There  is  jny  gage Rickard  Jl.'xy.  \. 

If  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice.  War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts a  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties Otkello,  ii.  1. 

O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss!  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 
SVrups.  —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world      .    .     OtkeUo^  iii.  3. 


T. 

TABL&— The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  Are  visibly  charactered  Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish Com.  of  Errors^wi.  \, 

If,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace   .    .    .     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms v.  a. 

Bid  them  cover  the  Uble,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner  .     Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  5. 

Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table As  You  Like  It,  \\.  t. 

Infixed  I  beheld  myself  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye King  Jokn^  ii.  i. 

Lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  counsel-keeper   ....      2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean  And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory iv.  1. 

The  great  King  of  kings  Hath  in  the  tables  of  his  law  commanded RickardlU.  i.  4. 

Hast  thou  not  served  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ? Troi.  and  Cress,  il  3. 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader iv.  5. 

A  perfecter  giber  for  the  Ubie  than  a  necessary  bencher  in  the  Capitol   ....     Corioianus,  ii.  i. 

Turn  the  tables  up.  And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot    .    .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Let  him  have  a  table  by  himself,  for  he  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for 't  Tim.  ofAtk.  i.  a. 

Th*  ear,  Taste,  touch,  and  smell,  pleased  from  thy,  table  rise i.  a. 

Anon  we'll  drink  a  measure  The  table  round Macbetk^nx.  ^. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o*  the  whole  table iii.  4. 

We  may  again  Give  to  our  tables  meats,  sleep  to  our  nights iii.  6. 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables Hamlet,  L  a. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records i.  5. 

My  tables,  — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  .    .    .    .  i.  5. 

Flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar v.  1. 

Tablb-book.  —  If  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book,  Or  given  my  heart  a  winking      ...      ii.  a. 

Tablb-talk.— Pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\.  i. 

TAaruRNiTY.— The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gifk  in  taciturnity  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 
Tacklb.— The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  burned King  Joktt,  y. -j. 

Though  thy  tackle  's  torn,  Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel Corioianus,  iv.  5. 

Taffeta.  —  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta Love*s  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation  .....      v.  a. 

Tag-rag.  —  If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him Julius  Casar,  i.  a. 

Taii^  — And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail x  Henry  VI.  \\\.  i. 

And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,  1  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do Macbeth^  I  3. 
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Ta  IL.— She  that  tn  wisdom  never  was  so  frail  To  chanfe  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmoo's  tail  Othello  n.  i. 

Thereby  hangs  a  taiL  —  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? itL  t. 

If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail  More  perilous  than  the  head Cymbtlme^  vi.  2. 

Tailor.  —  This  secrecy  of  ihine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee Merry  U^ives^  Hi  3. 

Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop  And  showed  roe  silks C»m.  0/  Errors^  vf.  3. 

I  have  undone  three  uilors;  I  have  had  four  quarrels As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Why,  what,  i*  devil's  name,  tailor,  cali'st  thou  this  ? Taim,  of  the  SJkrew,  iv.  3. 

I  know  him  well,  I,  sir;  he,  sir, 's  a  good  workman,  a  very  good  uilor    ....   A/i*s  tyei/,\\.  $* 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news Kifig^  7^hM,  iv.  a. 

Tis  ihe  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast  teacher i  Henry  /K.  iii.  i. 

I  Ml  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass.  And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors     Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Tliis  peace  is  nothing,  hut  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad>roakers      CorioUuau^  iv.  5. 

And  the  Uilor  with  his  last,  the  fi^er  with  his  pendl Romeo  and  yMliet/x.  ^. 

Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter  ? iii.  t- 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ;  When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors  .  King  Lear,  iit  a. 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear.  With  that  he  called  the  tailor  bwn Othello^  ii.  3. 

Taint.  —  But  wise  men,  folly-fairn,  quite  taint  their  wit Twelfth  Night,  iii  1. 

Pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air  and  taint iii  4. 

We  did  our  main  opinion  crush  In  taint  of  our  best  man TroL  and  Creu.  \.  3. 

Like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun iii  3. 

Here  abjure  The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself,  For  strangers  to  my  nature  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive  Against  thy  mother  aught HatmUt,  i.  5. 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty iii. 

Or  your  fore-vouched  aflfection  FalPn  into  taint King  Lear,  i.  1. 

His  taints  and  honours  Waged  equal  with  him Amt.  nttd  Clec.  v.  \. 

Tainted. —  Pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  I Meas./or  Meas.'w.  ^ 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

In  law,  what  plea  to  tainted  and  corrupt Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death iv.  1. 

A  very  uinted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness AU^s  WeU,wi.i, 

For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in 's  wits Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Take.  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ?  —  Nothing  but  my  fortune  .    .      Two  Gen.  of  Veronn,  iv.  1. 

Do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  uke  all,  pay  all Merry  IVitfes,  n.  a. 

Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away.  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn Mens,  for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word Com.  of  Errors,  \.  %. 

Just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's  point Much  Ado,  ii  3. 

Take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go iii.  3* 

It  was  well  done  of  you  to  uke  him  at  his  word Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower ▼•  s* 

Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake Mid.  N.  Dream,y,  1. 

It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  That  doth  sustain  my  house iv.  1. 

You  take  my  life  When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live iv.  1. 

Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2.  - 

After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell A II  * s  tVe/l,  it.  1. 

Your  cousin,  my  Udy,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours Twelfth  Night,  i  3. 

He  takes  on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you i  5. 

Let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him ii  4* 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word ;  give 't  or  take  *t iii  4> 

This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy *  Henry  IV.  \.  ^. 

Wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another     ....      v.  i. 

Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. —To  lake  is  not  to  give Richard  III.  \,  %. 

Take  that,  and  that:  if  all  this  will  not  do,  I  'II  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt i  4> 

.    Take  the  instant  way ;  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow TroL  attd  Creu.  iii  3. 

He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal T'  ** 

I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's Romeo  and  Juliet,  l  t. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
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Takb.  —  1 11  make  assurance  double  sare,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  roan's  advice,  Be  not  found  here iv.  2. 

This,  I  take  it,  Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations HamUi^  L  i. 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition  Take  it  to  heart  ? Is. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  1  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again i.  3. 

Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise ii.  3. 

You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  1  will  more  willingly  part  withal ii.  s. 

In  the  verity  of  extolment,  1  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article v.  3. 

Take  physic,  pomp ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel King  Ltar^  iii.  4. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world,  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe Othello^  iii.  3. 

Taken.— And  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore  1  Htnry  1 V.  ii.  4. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflE&irs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  yulius  Casar^  iv.  3. 
Taker.  —  He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  tak^r  runs  presently  mad  Much  Ado,  I  i. 
Taking.— What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket !  Mtrry  Wives,  iii  3. 

Although  1  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess     .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venic*,  i.  3. 

Yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up ;  and  that  thou  'rt  scarce  worth     .    .    AU*s  IVell,  iu  3. 

Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave Romeo  and  Juligt,  m.  ^, 

Strike  her  young  bones,  You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  1 King  Leart'xx.  4. 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking  t iii.  4. 

A  jewel  Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking iv.  6. 

Taking-opp. — Against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-oflf Macbeth,  \. -j. 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise  His  speedy  taking-o£E King  Lear,  v.  t. 

Tale.  —  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the  '  Hundred  Merry  Tales ' Much  Ado,  \\.  t. 

Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him :  conclude,  conclude  he  is  in  love iii.  3. 

I  '11  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that :  and  now  forward  with  thy  tale iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion iii.  3. 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  ules  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  Levis  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read.  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history   .    .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale iL  i. 

Put  in  two  scales.  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales iii.  2. 

He  hears  merry  Ules  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  ^. 

I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale As  You  Like  Ji,  i.  a. 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ;  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale ii.  7. 

This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale Tarn,  of  iht  Shrew,  vt.  \. 

Upon  the  least  occasion  more  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

Pray  you,  sit  by  us.  And  tell 's  a  tale ii.  i. 

A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter:  I  have  one  Of  sprites  and  goblins W interns  TaU,  iL  1. 

This  news  which  is  called  true  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion      v.  2. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  roan    .    .    .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told.  And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome iv.  2. 

Another  lean  unwashed  artificer  Cuts  off  his  tale  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death iv.  2. 

Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill Richard  IL  iii.  2. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say iii-  a. 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales  Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid v.  1. 

To  quit  their  griefs.  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me v.  t. 

Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

This  superficial  tale  Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise i  Henry  VL  v.  5. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  II L  iv.  4. 

Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  tale iv.  4. 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way  ?  .    .    .     iv.  4. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale.  And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain v.  3. 

You  must  not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale Corioianus,  i.  t. 

Leave  these  bitter  deep  laments:  Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale  Titus  Andron,  iii.  3. 

And  could  tell  A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear  Such  as  would  please   .  Romeo  nttd  Juliet,  i.  5. 

I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale ;  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer  ii.  4. 

I  will  be  brieft  for  my  short  date  of  breath  Is  not  so  long  a*  is  a  tedious  tale v.  3. 
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Talb.  —  It  is  a  tale  Told  bjr  an  idiot,  foil  of  sovnd  and  fbry,  Signifying  nodiiag  .    .    .    Macietk,  ▼.  5. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  op  ibj  soul Hmmki,  L  5. 

Mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly Khtf  Ltmr,  i.  4. 

Pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh  At  gilded  butterflies ▼.  j. 

List  a  brief  tale ;  And  when  't  is  tok),  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst  I ▼.  3. 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love OtkelU^  L  3. 

I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too L  3. 

Truths  would  be  ules,  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths AmL  amd  €1*9.  K  ^ 

Talent. —  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent  .    .    .      ^#»rV  Z..  Z.m^,  iv.  3. 

And  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  Ulents Twgl/tk  Night,  i.  5. 

I  do  return  those  talents.  Doubled  with  thanks  and  service TitM^n  0/ Atktn*^  i.  a. 

Talk.  —  If  they  were  but  a  week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad  .    .    .     Muck  Ad^  ii.  i. 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured iii  3. 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch iii.  3. 

A  merrier  man.  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  L.  L.  Lc^  iL  i. 

1  'II  prove  her  fair,  or  ulk  till  doomsday  here iv.  3. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse Mer.  of  Veni^^x.  %. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following i.  3* 

Put  on  a  sober  habit,  Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then ii.  s. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk iiL  t. 

Turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest As  Ycu  Like  //,  L  3. 

*T  is  but  a  peevish  boy ;  yet  he  talks  well :  But  what  care  I  for  words? iii.  5. 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk Tarn,  o/tke  Skmo,  i.  1. 

A  thmg  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten fVinier's  Tale^  iii.  3. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  <A  puppy-dogs ! .    .    .   King^  7«kM,  ii.  1. 

He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son iiL  4. 

or  comfort  no  man  speak  :  Let 's  talk  <A  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs  ....  Rickard  II.  iii.  2. 

Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me iii.  3. 

And  talk  so  like  a  Hai ting-gentlewoman  Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds .    .    .    .  i  Henwy  IV,  i.  3. 

Our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk t  Hemry  IV. -w.  z. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me;  I  had  it  from  my  father Henry  VIII,  i.  4. 

I  cannot  sing,  Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery CoriiflaM$iSt  v.  4. 

How  can  I  grace  my  talk,  Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams,  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  4. 

This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves i.  4. 

A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself  talk it.  4. 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep yuiius  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed,  And  talk  to  you  sometimes .-     ii.  1. 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ;  Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day ii.  2. 

The  deep  of  ni^ht  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity iv.  3. 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.    What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ?  .    .    .     .  King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

I '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban.     What  is  your  study? iii.  4. 

We  'II  talk  with  them  too,  Who  loses  and  who  wins:  who  *s  in,  who*s  out v.  3. 

I  'II  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience Otkello^  iii  3. 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  T '11  not  sleep  neither Ant.  nnd  Cleo.  v.  t. 

Talked.  —Yourself  and  all  the  world,  That  talked  of  her,  have  talked  amiss  of  her  Tam.o/theSkrew^  ii  i. 

I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too 1  Henry  IV,  i.  s. 

Thou  hast  talked  Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents.  Of  palisadoes ii.  3. 

You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much Hamfei^  \y»  j. 

Talker.  —  Farewell :  I  'II  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear Afer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

We  will  not  stand  to  prate ;  Talkers  are  no  good  doers Richnrd  HI.  i  3. 

My  good  lord,  have  great  care  I  be  not  found  a  talker Henry  VIII.  ii  a. 

Talking.  —  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking Afuck  Ado^  i  i. 

A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking iii.  5. 

I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking As  Von  Like  It^  v.  i. 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks,  And  save  me  so  much  talking  .    .  Henry  VII Lu  4. 
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Talking.  —  No  more  talking  on 't ;  let  it  be  done Carwla$mst  i.  i. 

Tall.  —  As  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head      .    .    .     Merry  Wives^  i.  4. 

I  am  more  than  common  tali At  You  Like  //,  i.  3. 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall :  His  leg  is  but  so  so iii.  5. 

He 's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  lUyria.  —  What  *s  that  to  the  purpose      .    .    .    Tmtl/th  Nighty  \.  3. 

,1  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well iv.  a. 

I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk  .    .    .   WmUr't  TaU^  v.  3. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Tall  stockings,  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Taller. —  Few  taller  are  so  young Levels  L.  Losi^y.  %, 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold 7am.  o/tke  Shrevo^  iv.  1. 

Tallow.  —  Her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland  winter  .  .  Com,  0/ Errors^  iii.  a. 
Tally.  —  Our  forefathers  had  no  otlier  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally  ...  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
Talon.  —  When  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle*s  talon  in  the  waist  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Tamk. — What  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me  tame  Merry  IVioeSy  iii.  5. 

*T  is  a  world  to  see,  How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone    .    .    .     Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew^  il.  1. 

Thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast .     iv.  i. 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew,  Now  let  him  speak iv.  i. 

I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures AU^s  lVeU/\\.  S' 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses  Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle    .      Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  ^miliar  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble iii.  4. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows King^  Lear^  iv.  6. 

I  'II  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience Othello^  iii.  3. 

Tambnbss.  —  He 's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf   ........  Kirq^  Lear^  iii.  6. 

Tambr  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance,  Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 
Taming.  —  I  will  requite  thee.  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand  ....    Much  Ado^  iii  i. 

Tang.  —  For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang.  Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang  !      .    .     .    Tempest^  ii.  a. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state Twelfth  Night,  \\\»  ^. 

Tangle.  —  'Od  's  my  little  life,  I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  I  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
Tangled.  —  Like  a  tangled  chain ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  1. 
Tanung.  —  But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  lanlings  and  The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter  Cymhelint,  iv.  4. 
Tanned.— His  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while  Hamlet^  v.  1. 

Tanner.  —  A  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year v.  i. 

Taper.  —Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  puffed  out Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  t. 

My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done Richard  II.  L  3. 

Taper-light.  —  With  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish  King  John^  iv.  a. 
Tapestry.  —  Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry  .  .  Much  Ado,  iiu  3. 
Tapster.  —  I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  3. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster As  You  Like  It,  m.  4, 

A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total  •  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Tardiness.  — A  tardiness  in  nature  which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  .    .    .     King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Tardy. — Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow Romeo  and  yuliet,  \\.  b. 

Tarre.  —  Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight.  Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on    Kiftg  John,  iv.  1. 

And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy Hamlet^  ii.  3. 

Tarriance.  —  I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Tarry.  —  I  pray  you,  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two  Before  you  hazard  ....      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  3. 

Tarrying.  —  There  is  nor  flying  hence  nor  tanying  here Macbeth,  y.  i, 

Tartar.  —  He 's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell Com.  0/ Errors,  vi,%. 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  3. 

To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit  I Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Tartly.  —  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks ! Much  Ada,  \\.  \. 

Tartnks. — The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes Coriolanns,  y.  4. 

Task.  —  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  iropoaed Com.  of  Errors,  i.  t. 

O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep  I Lovers  L.  Lost^x.  t. 
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Task.  — Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,  AH  with  weary  task  fordone    •    MUL  N.  Drwim,  ▼.  1. 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry Richard  II.  iL  a. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown;  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own iii.  2. 

Let  every  man  now  task  his  thought,  That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought       Henry  V.\.t. 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week HamUty  i.  i. 

The  long  day's  task  is  done,  And  we  must  sleep Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv-  14. 

Tasker.  —  But  now  to  task  the  tasker Lovers  L.  Last,  iL  1. 

Tastb. —That  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste,  Unless  I  spake    .    .     Com,  0/ Errarstix,  z. 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste .    .  Mer.  o/V*nic*^  u.  a. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil.  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  ledioosness     ...      ii.  3. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

But  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him.  and  relish  it  with  good  observance iii.  2. 

To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion  So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am    .    .    .      iv.  3. 

This  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  uste King^  7oi^  iiL  4. 

Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Never  to  be  infected  with  delight iv.  3. 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour Richard  II,  \.  3. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  dose.  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  ....      ii.  1. 

They  surfeited  with  honey  and  began  To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness     .    .    .      i  Henry  /K.  iii.  a. 

This  bitter  taste  Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father z  Henry  IV.  \h.  %. 

I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste.  To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit    .    .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste  Most  palates  theirs  ....    Corioianats^  iiL  L 

Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? iiL  i. 

Loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness  And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite  Romeo  and  JuUety  iL  & 

Will  the  cold  brook.  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste?  ....  Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once JiUius  Ceesar^  iL  a. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears Macbeth^  v.  5. 

G>me,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality Hamlet^  iL  a. 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue King  Lear,  L  a. 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue v.  3. 

Whose  qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again OthelU,  ii.  1. 

Tasted.  —  Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Tattered.— Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear King  Lear  y\v.  (>. 

Tatters.  —  To  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  Utters   .    .    .   Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

Tattling.  —  Too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling Afuch  Aeht'ii.  t. 

Taught.  —  You  Uught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  on  *t  Is,  I  know  how  to  curse    .      Tempest,  L  a. 

How  angerly  I  Uught  my  brow  to  frown Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  a. 

I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  'thus  I  would  teach  a  dog ' iv.  4. 

I  do  love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy   ....      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

I  am  not  Uught  to  make  any  thing As  Von  Like  //,  L  i. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  Uught Aii^s  fVett^  iL  a- 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor  ....  Macbeth,  L  7. 
Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink Tiew^M  A^^'A/,  iii.  a. 

With  scoflb  and  scorns  and  contumelious  taunts i  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

He  prettily  and  aptly  Uunts  himself :  So  ctmning  and  so  young  is  wonderful  .  Richard  III.  iiL  1. 
Taurus.  —  That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow MieL  H.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Were  we  not  born  under  Taurus  ? Ttoelfih  Night,  L  3. 

Tax.  —Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright  When  it  doth  tax  itself    .      Meas./or  Meas.  iL  4. 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once Afnch  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Who  cries  out  on  pride.  That  can  therein  ux  any  private  party?    ....      As  You  Like  It,  iL  7. 

I  '11  warrant  she  Ml  tax  him  home Hamlet,  iiL  3. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness King  Lear,  iiL  a. 

Taxation.  —  You  11  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days As  You  Like  It,  L  a. 

I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  Uxation  of  homage    ....." Twelfth  Night,  x.  ^ 

Taxed.  —  Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  Uxed  for  speech AWs  Wett/x.  x. 

Taxes.— The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous  taxes,  And  quite  lost  their  hearts  Richard  II.  ii.  x. 
Taxing.  —  Then  my  Uxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies.  Unclaimed  of  any  man      .     As  You  Like  It,  iL  7. 
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TAxma  —  Both  taxing  rae  and  gaging  me  to  keep  An  oath  that  I  have  sworn  TroL  and  Crtu.  v.  i. 
Tbach.— We'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jayt Merry  Wiv€Sy\\\.  %. 

1  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  '  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog '  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iv.  4. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint :  Be  secret'false Com,  0/ Errors^\\\^. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak iii.  2. 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed  .  iv.  1. 

I  am  too  sudden-bold:  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me Lovers  L.  Losty  ii.  1. 

I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  2. 

That  choose  by  show,  Not  learning  mure  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ii.  9. 

The  villany  you  teach  me,1  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction     iii.  1. 

I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  I  am  then  forsworn ii.  a. 

That  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy iv.  1. 

Now  methinks  You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered iv.  1. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity      ....     Richard  II.  \.  3. 

I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth iii.  i. 

But  your  discretioiA  better  can  persuade  Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach   .       i  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you.  Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already i.  2. 

You,  that  best  should  teach  us,  Have  misdemeaned  yourself Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think Romeo  atld  Juii€t/\.  t. 

O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ! I  5. 

We  but  teach  Bloody  instnictioas,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor  Macbeth^  i.  7. 

We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart Hamlet^  i.  2. 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story.  And  that  would  woo  her Othello^  i.  3. 

Let  *s  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  Not  to  outsport  discretion ii.  3. 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  !  I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle ii.  3. 

Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ;  Whate'cr  you  be,  I  am  obedient iii.  3. 

Teacher.  —  I  am  too  sudden-bold  :  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  roe  .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  t. 

'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast  teacher i  Henry  I V.  \\\.  \. 

His  training  such.  That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 

Thus  may  poor  fools  Believe  false  teachers CymMine,  iii.  4. 

Teaches.— For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?  L.L.  LostyXw.i, 

He  teaches  boys  the  horn-book v.  1. 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughu  of  others  !      .     .    Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

What  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on :  A  man  thronged  up  with  cold  ....  Pericles^  ii.  i. 
Teacheth.  —The  love  Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one    .    ,    .      As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Which  my  most  inward  true  and  duteous  spirit  Teacheth 2  Henry  I V.  \y.  ^. 

Teaching.  —  I  thank  ihee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  1. 

As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit  Of  teaching  and  of  learning  instantly  .  .  1  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 
Team.  —  A  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  va.  \. 

The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnessed  team  Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east  i  Henry  IV.\\\.  1. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Tear.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds      .     .     Tem^st,  v.  1. 

Yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

The  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word ii.  3. 

See  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears ii.  3> 

If  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ii.  3- 

With  penitential  groans,  With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ii.  4- 

A  thousand  oaths  an  ocean  of  his  tears.  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love ii.  7. 

His  thoughts  immaculate,  His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ii.  7- 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears iii.  i. 

Deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears.  Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire    ....     iii.  i. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  jfbur  tears  Moist  it  again iii.  a. 

Left  her  in  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort Meas./or  Meat.  iii.  i. 

He,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not iii.  1. 

Do  not  tear  away  thyself  firoro  me  I Com.  0/ Errors/ix.  2* 

5» 
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Tear. —  Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me! Much  Ada^v.  t. 

Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swellin  me Love's  L.  Lost/ir.  i 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation  For  the  remembrance  of  my  Other's  death v.  3. 

That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it Mul.  N,  Drtmm^  i.  2. 

Howcamehereyessobright?— Not  with  salt  tears iL  r 

'I'hat  I  should  woo  in  scorn  ?  Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears iii.  3. 

A  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes iii.  z. 

Will  you  tear  Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? iii- 3. 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail iv.  1. 

More  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed     .    .    .    .  * v.  1. 

Adieu !  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.     Most  beautiful  pagan,  most  sweet  Jew  1  .     .  Mer.  of  Veniet.,  \\.  3. 

No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing;  no  tears  but  of  my  shedding iii.  1. 

The  big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  ....      As  You  Likt  It^  ii.  1. 

Stood  on  the  extremes!  verge  of  the  swift  brook,  Augmenting  it  with  tears ii.  1. 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man*  s  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear ii.  7. 

Apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles iii.  2. 

Have  the  grace  to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man * iiL  4. 

Betwixt  us  two  I'ears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bathed iv.  j. 

Tell  this  youth  what  *t  is  to  love.  —  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears v.  a. 

These  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more  Than  those  I  shed  for  him  .    .    .     AW's  IVolly  i.  i. 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak iiL  4. 

I  have  That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  bums  Wbrse  than  tears  drown  WhUef^s  Talo^  iL  1. 

1  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood v.  2. 

And  so  we  wept,  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman -like  tears  that  ever  we  shed v.  2. 

This  day  hath  made  Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother     ....    King  y^kts^  ii.  1. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears,  Being  an  ordinary  inundation ▼.  3. 

0  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears,  That  might  relieve  you  ! v.  7. 

1  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you  thanks  And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears      .      v.  7. 

My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear Richard  II.  x.  \. 

O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear  For  me L  3. 

What  store  of  parting  tears  were  shed? i  4. 

And  so  by  chance  Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear i.  4. 

Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears,  Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  ....      ii.  2. 
Makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores.  As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears  .     .     .      iii.  2. 

We  Ml  njake  foul  weather  with  despised  tears iii.  j. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes,  And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  .     iii  3. 

Nay,  dry  your  eyes ;  Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies iii.  j. 

With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm iv.  1. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  o'f  tears,  I  cannot  see iv.  1. 

His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles.  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  ....      v.  3. 

Look  upon  his  face  :  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest v.  > 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours v.  5. 

Weep  not,  sweet  queen ;  for  trickling  tears  are  vain i  Henry  I  y.  ii.  4. 

For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes ii.  4. 

I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink  but  in  tears,  not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion ii.  4. 

With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal iv.  3. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charily     ....      a  Henry  IV.  \y.  4. 

Washing  %^ith  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks.  With  such  a  deep  demeanour it.  5- 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse  Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanaif  y  thy  head    ...      iv.  5 

But  for  my  tears.  The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech iv.  5. 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes  And  gave  me  up  to  tears Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief a  Henry  PV.  ii.  3. 

A  rabble  that  rejoice  To  see  my  tears  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans ii.  4. 

Bid  me  not  farewell!  —  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  ^ak ii.  4. 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  with  dimmed  eyes iii,  1. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears iii.  2. 

And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears iii  2. 
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Tkars  virginal  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire 2  Htnry  VJ.  v.  a. 

His  passitin  moves  ms  so  That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears     ....   3  Htnry  VI.  i.  4. 

The  hearers  will  slied  tears ;  Yea  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears i.  4. 

Tears  then  (or  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me  ! ii.  1. 

I  Ml  aid  thee  tear  for  tear  And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war,  Be  blind  with  tears  .  .  ii.  5. 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ;  The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn    .    .     iii.  i. 

Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears Richard  III.  \.  2. 

In  her  heart's  extremest  hate.  With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes i.  a. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools*  eyes  drop  tears i.  3. 

I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash  Hereafter  time,  for  lime  past  wronged  by  thee      ....      iv.  4. 

1  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground v.  3. 

Let  fall  a  tear ;  The  subject  will  deserve  it Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

I  did  not  think  to  shsd  a  tear  In  all  my  miseries iii.  2. 

He  has  strangled  His  language  in  his  tears v.  1. 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  Tamer  than  sleep Troi.  and  Cress,  x.  1. 

I  Ml  ^nng  up  in  his  tears,  an  'i  were  a  nettle  agamst  May i.  2. 

Before  him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears Coriolattus^  ii.  r. 

Thy  tears  are  saher  than  a  younger  man's,  And  venomous  to  thine  eyes iv.  1. 

These  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see  Filling  the  aged  wrinklei  in  my  cheeks  .  TUus  Andron.  iii.  1. 

And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before,  My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators iii.  1. 

She  says  she  drinkn  no  other  dnuk  but  tears,  Brewed  with  her  sorrow iii.  2. 

Thou  art  made  of  tears.  And  tears  wilt  quickly  melt  thy  life  away iii.  2. 

Floods  of  tears  wi.l  drown  my  oratory,  And  break  my  utterance v.  3. 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew Romeo  and  Jului^  i.  i. 

When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye  Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  .  .  .  i.  a. 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  clieek  the  stain  doth  sit  Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  washed  off  yet .    .     .    .       ii.  3. 

Nor  tears  uor  prayers  shall  purchase  our  abuses :  Therefore  use  none iii.  1. 

Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ;  Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe    .     .     .      iii.  a. 

There  on  the  ground  with  his  own  tears  made  drunk iii.  3. 

Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast iit.  3. 

What,  will  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears? iii.  $. 

How  now  I  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears?    Evermore  showering  ?      .    .' iii.  5. 

Thy  eyes,  which  I  may  cill  the  sea.  Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears iii.  $. 

And  therefore  have  I  little  talked  of  love  ;  For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears  ...  iv.  i. 
Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment  ....  iv.  $. 
The  sea  '$  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  inlo  salt  tears  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 
There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  ioy  for  his  fortune ;  honour  for  his  valour     .    .    .    Juiius  Ceesar,  iii.  a. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now iii.  2. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye.  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind    .*   .    .     .    Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Let  't  away  ;  Our  tears  are  not  yet  brewed ii.  3« 

She  followed  my  poor  father's  body.  Like  Niobe,  all  tears Hamlet,  i.  a. 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears  Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes i.  a. 

He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears  And  cleave  the  general  ear  >*iih  horrid  speech  ...  ii.  a. 
It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  lear  a  passion  to  tatters    .     iii.  2. 

Tears  seven  times  salt,  Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  ! iv.  5. 

Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears iv.  7. 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks King  Lear,  i.  4. 

These  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce.  Should  make  thee  worth  them i.  4. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down  Her  delicate  cheek iv.  3. 

Her  smiles  and  tear^  Were  like  a  better  way iv.  3. 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth,  Spring  with  my  tears! iv.  4. 

I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears  Do  scald  like  molten  lead iv.  7. 

I  did  consent,  And  often  did  begui^  her  of  her  tears Othello,  i.  3. 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears.  Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile     iv.  i. 

I  must  weep.  But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow 's  heavenly v.  2. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum ▼.  a. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow A nt.  and  Clea.  i,  i. 
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Tbar-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye Richard  III.  \^.  %, 

Tear-stained.  —  I  'll  prepare  My  tear-suined  eyes  to  see  her  miseries     ...      a  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 
Tedious.  —  If  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  it  in  ray  heart  to  bestow  it  all  Ahtch  Ado^  iiL  5. 

Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief !  That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  M.  X.  Dream,,  v.  t. 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hea- Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  x\\.  n. 

*T is  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  tht  tedious  of  it All  ^s  Well,  W.  Z' 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  .    .    .  King  Jokn^  iiL  4. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales  Richard  II.  v.  1. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work .    .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

He  is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ;  Worse  than  a  smoky  house iii.  i. 

And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious,  I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

It  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious Richard  HI.  \.  ^ 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days iv.  4. 

She  but  lost  her  tongue,  And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind Titus  Andron.  it   4. 

So  tedious  is  this  day  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  3. 

1  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale v.  3. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep  ....   Hamlety  iiL  a. 

It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think,  To  bring  them  to  that  prospect Othello,  iii.  3. 

And  lovers*  absent  hours.  More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times iii.  4. 

Tbdiousnbss.  — Thou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness    Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  3. 

Hath  very  much  beguiled  the  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes     .     .     .     Hamlet,  ii.  3. 
Teem.  —  Nothing  teems  But  hateful  docks,  rough  thbtles,  kecksies,  burs Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Teen.  —  My  heart  bleeds  To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to Tem^st,  L  ». 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I Love's  L.  Lost,  vt. -z. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen Richard  III.  xv.  \. 

Teeth.—  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason Merry  IVives,  t.  ^ 

'T  is  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips Meat. /or  Meas.  iii.  a. 

Dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  a. 

Our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth M$tch  Ado,  v.  i. 

Smiles  on  every  one,  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile,  Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable    Mrr.  of  Venice,  i.  i . 

Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service As  Von  Like  It,  \.  t. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing ii.  7. 

Were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

A  great  man,  I  '11  wap^nt ;  I  know  by  the  picking  on  *s  teeth Winter's  TaUy  iv.  4, 

When  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed,  Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth ICing-  John,  i.  i. 

Now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel :  l*he  ftwords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth    ...      ii.  i. 

My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear Richard  II.  \.  x. 

That  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge.  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry     1  Henry  IV.  iji.  i. 

The  'solus '  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat.  And  in  thy  hateful  lungs Henry  V.  it    1. 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide.  Hold  hard  the  breath iii.  i. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  boni 3  Henry  VI.  v.  (k 

That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes,  To  worry  lambs Richard  III.  \v.  ^ 

In  desperate  manner  Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth Henry  VIII.  \.  a. 

Bid  them  wash  their  faces  And  keep  their  teeth  clean Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emuUtion    .    .    .     Julitts  Ceesar,  ii.  3. 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote.  To  cast  into  my  teeth iv.  3. 

You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes  and  fawned  like  hounds v.  i. 

We  ourselves  compelled.  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth,  '  Thus  didest  thou  * iv.  7. 

Now  I  Ml  set  my  teeth,  And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  13. 

Tell.  —  I '11  tell  you  when,  an  you  *11  tell  me  wherefore Com.  of  Errors,  u\.  x. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred.  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? Mer.  of  Venice,  iii  a. 

I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you AH**  iVell^  iv.  3. 
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Tbll.  —  Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  .  .  Richard  J  I.  m.  2. 
I  *11  break  thyiittle  finger,  Harry ^  An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Teller. —The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller AiU.  and  Cleo.x,  t. 

Telling.— And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness  Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness' date  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste *. Pericles,  L  1. 

Tell-talb.  —  1  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale  nor  no  breed-bate Merry  Wivesy  i.  4. 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss  .     .      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

I^t  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Temper. —The  poison  of  that  Ue4  in  you  to  temper Much  Ado,  \\.  2. 

A  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  a. 

He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect  And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope  i  Henry  I V.  iti.  1. 

What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?     .    .    .      a  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed ;  Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently .    .     iv.  4. 

Between  two  blades  which  bears  the  better  temper i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Hearu  of  most  hard  temper  Melt  and  lament  for  her Henry  V'lII.  ii.  3. 

I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,  A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm iii.  1. 

Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate  And  in  my  temper  softened  valour's  steel  \  Rom.  andyul.  iii.  1. 

Ye  gods,  it  doih  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper Jnlius  Ctesar,  i.  «. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind.  He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour    Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Keep  me  in  temper  :  I  would  not  be  mad ! King  Lear,  i.  5. 

Temperality.  —  Methinks  now  you  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Temperance.  —  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  temperance      .     .    .    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench ii.  i. 

A  gentleman  of  all  temperance Meas.  for  Mecu.  \\\.  2. 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that's  the  appliance  only  Which  your  disease  requires  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Being  once  chafed,  he  cannot  Be  reined  again  to  temperance Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

You  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be,  You  know  not  what  it  is  Ant.  and  Cieo.  iii.  13. 
Temperate.— She  is  not  Jiot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment }  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Tempering. —  1  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb  .  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 
Tempest.  —  Let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  liere .    .    Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

Which  I  could  well  Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

O,  if  it  prove.  Tempests  are  kind  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

By  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood*  A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail  Is  scattered    King  John,  iii.  4. 

Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this  tempest iv.'3. 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up,  Upon  your  stubborn  usage v.  i. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes v.  2. 

Nor  reconcile  This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate Richard  II.  i.  3. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing.  Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ii.  1. 

Hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves  Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day  .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?     ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south  Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt .     .      ii.  4- 

In  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming.  In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  Kke  a  Jove  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Rough  and  rugged,  Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodged 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

You  were  best  to  go  to  bed  and  dream  again,  To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field    .    .      v.  1. 

See  what  showers  arise.  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees v.  6. 

(J,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

Cheer  the  heart  That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown Titus  Andron.x.  i. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Never  till  to-night,  never  till  now.  Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire i.  3. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion     ....    Heunlti,  iiL  2. 
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TuimT.  —  The  tempest  in  mj  mind  Doch  from  mj  •enaes  take  all  feeling    .    .    .  Kim£  L*ar,  io.  4. 

Ifafierevery  tempest  come  uich  calms.  May  the  mindsblow  till  they  have  wakened  death  !  OtJkeii^,  u.  i. 

lliey  aie  greater  storms  atxl  teropesu  than  almanacs  can  repon AnL  and  Clem.  x.  x. 

TcMrz&T-TosT.  —  Thou»;h  his  bark  cannot  be  lott,  Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-ioct  .  .  .  Mmcheth,  u  5. 
TuirLC —  There's  nothing  III  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple .     Tewtfest^  x.  x. 

The  gorgeouf  palaces.  The  bolemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself itr.  i. 

Her  ftunny  locks  Hang  on  her  ftmples  like  a  golden  fleece Mer.  »f  Venic*,  L  1. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  boro-beasts  .    .     .     As  Y'om  Like  It,  liL  3. 

Ladies  you  deserve  To  have  a  temple  built  you CerMmMtts,  y.  j. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  bath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple Machtth.  xL  4. 

K\  this  temple  waxes.  The  inm-ard  servtce  cl  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal    .     Hatmlet,  i.  3. 

Keep  unshaked  That  temple,  thy  fair  mind Cjrmielme,  it  i. 

The  temple  of  virture  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself r.  5. 

Tkmpui-haunting. — This  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-haunting  martlet  ....  MachetJk,  \.  t. 
Trmporau  —  Know  your  tiroes  of  business:  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs?  Henry  VIII.  u.  a. 
TsMPomzK. — Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours MMchAd0y\.\. 

Too  mrilful-opposite.  And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties King  Jokn,  "e.  x. 

If  1  could  temporize  with  my  affeaion,  Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  coMer  palate  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Temporized.  —  Might  have  been  much  better  if  He  could  have  temporized  .  .  .  Coriolanus^  it.  6. 
Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit Mid.  N .  Dream^  ia.  i. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators.  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing  Richard  III.  vr.  2. 

Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus?— Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good >▼•  4> 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ;  Fly  hence,  and  leave  me     Romee  and  Jnliei^  v.  3. 

And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air  To  add  unto  his  sickness yu/ins  desar,  u,  i. 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven OtMello^  iv.  1. 

'Trmptation.  —  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  Where  prayers  cross  .     .      Meas./er  Mens.  ii.  2. 

Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation  th^it  doth  goad  us  on  To  sin  in  loving  virtue ii.  9. 

If  the  devil  be  within  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  a. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to 's  Winter  s  Tale,  x.  x. 

Tempted. —  'T  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus,  Another  thing  to  fall .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  n.  ». 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? ii.  2. 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large Much  Ada,  iv.  i. 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve Lovers  L.  Lasl^  v.  a. 

Tempter. —These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues \  Henry  VI.x.  x. 

From  fairies  and  the  tempters  of  the  night  Guard  me,  beseech  ye Cymbeline,  ii.  a. 

Tempting.  — I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your  patience Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Ten.  —  Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase  ....     Ail*s  iVell^  i.  1. 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good.  There 's  yet  one  good  in  ten 1.3. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest Richard  II.  L  i. 

If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one  We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity i  Henry  PV.  v.  4. 

TnNABLB.  —  Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still Hamlet,  \.  2. 

Tenant. —That  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants v.  i. 

TuNANTLBSS.  —  The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  .  .  .  i.  i. 
Tender.  —  There  is,  as  't  were,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  .     .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

A  congruent  epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender  L.  L.  Lost^  L  2. 

Honourable  thoughts.  Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender Winter's  Tale^  iii.  2. 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint  With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love  .     .    .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough, Too  rude.tiK)  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn  Rom.  &*  Jnl.  i.  4. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders  Of  his  affection  to  me Hamlet,  i.  3. 

You  have  ta'eii  these  tenders  for  true  pay,  Which  are  not  sterling i.  3- 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes  And  strokes  death  to  her Cymbeline^vCx.  ^ 

Tender-hhftrd.  —Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o'er  to  harshness  King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Tender-minded.  —  To  be  tender- minded  Docs  not  become  a  sword v.  5. 

Tendrrnb<^s.  —Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch  From  flowery  tenderness?    Meas.  for  Mens.  iii.  i. 

Go,  tenderness  of  years Love's  L.  Lost^\\\.  %. 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief AU^s  Well,  iv.  3. 
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Tbndbknbss.  —  Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion Richard  III,  iv.  3. 

Even  in  thy  behalf,  I  Ml  thank  myself  For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness      .  1  Henry  IW.  v.  4. 

Her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused OtfuUo^xx.  \. 

Weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause  To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness Cymbtlhuy  i.  1. 

Tbnhis.— •  Renouncing  clean  The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Tbnnis-ball^.  — The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Tenour.  —  Which  with  experimental  zeal  doth  warrant  The  tenour  of  my  book iv.  i. 

Tent. — ^The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches  To  the  bottom  of  the  worst  Trot,  and  Cress,  il  2. 

I  Ml  observe  his  looks;  I  Ml  tent  him  to  the  quick :  if  he  but  blench,  I  know  my  course  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Tented. —  They  have  used  Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field Othelh,t.  y 

Term.—  But  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms Merry  H''wes,  ii.  2. 

I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  .    .     .     Much  Ado^  v.  2. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise.  Three-piled  hyperboles v.  2. 

She  in  mild  terms  begged  my  patience Mid.  N.  Dream/vt.  \. 

I  Kke  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ii.  1. 

Is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven ii.  2. 

And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

With  twenty  such  vile  terms.  As  had  she  studied  to  misuse  me  so  .     .     .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

It  did  relieve  my  passion  much.  More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  tt  rms      .   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute  As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon    .       2  Henry  I V.  iv   1. 

Be  not  too  rough  in  terms ;  For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language    .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  q. 

Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  tale Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close  In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory Hamlet^x.  \. 

Doomed  for  a  cenain  term  to  walk  the  night,  And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires  .     .    .     .  i.  5. 

He  prated,  And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms Othello^  i.  2. 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms Ant.  and  Cleo.xx.  ^. 

Termagant.  —  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  overdoing  Termagant  .  .  .  HamUt^  iii.  2. 
Termination.— If  her  breath  were  as  teirible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living     Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Terrene. — Alack,  our  terrene  moon  Is  now  eclipsed Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.  \z. 

Terrible.  —  For  mischiefs  manifold  and  sorceries  terrible  To  enter  human  hearing    .      Tempest^  i.  2. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  would  to  God  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is a  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal  How  terrible  in  constant  resolution    ....  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

ThoD  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death,  A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger     ...       i  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

What  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life.  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible!      .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell,  Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream  Richard  III.  x.  4. 

To.stubborn  spirits  They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  Of  quick,  cross  lightning AVz/jf  Lear,  iv.  7. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome.  But  comforts  we  despise  .  .  .  Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 
Terror.  —  We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconscing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge  All^s  IVell,  ii.  3. 

Beating  and  han;:ing  are  terrors  to  me :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night.  Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity    .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements  Of  fire  and  water Richard  II.  x\\.  z. 

I  would  thou  wert  the  man  That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart v.  4. 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time  I Richard  III.  x.  4. 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror iii.  5. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard v.  3. 

By  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look,  Much  more  than  death    ....      Rottteo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

These  apparent  prodigies.  The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night Julius  Casar^W.  i. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty     ....     iv.  3. 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be  The  terrors  of  the  earth  .     .     .    King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

It  is  the  cowisb  terror  of  his  spirit,  l*hat  dares  not  undertake iv.  2. 
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Tbsror.  —  He  had  not  apprehension  Of  roarmg  terror* CymbtUne^  iv.  a. 

Tbrtian.  —  He  i«  BO  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian Htnryl/'.n.x. 

TssT.  —  Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal Meas. /or  Mtas.  i.  i. 

Bring  me  to  the  test,  and  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from  HtumUt,  iiL  4. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof,  Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test Otheli^  L  3. 

TssTAMBNT.  —  Give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament .     .    .As  Vcu  Like  It,  i.  j. 

*Poor  deer/ quoth  he,  *ihou  makest  a  testament  As  worldlings  do' ii.  1. 

He  is  come  to  open  The  bleeding  testament  of  bleeding  war Richard  II.  in.  y 

With  blood  he  sealed  A  testament  of  noble-ending  love Henry  y.  iv.  6. 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  tesument Timott  0/ Atkensy  ^i.  i. 

Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shalt  lack,  Base  Phrygian  Turk  1     .     .     .     Merry  IVives^  L  j. 

Hold,  there 's  a  tester  for  thee 2  Henry  I  y.  lii.  3. 

Tbstbrnbd.  —  I  thank  you,  you  have  testemed  me Tttv  Gen.  0/  yertma^  L  i. 

Testify.  —  And  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it 2  Henry  yi.  iv.  2. 

Tbstimonied.  —  Let  him  be  but  testimouied  in  his  own  bringings-forth  .  .  Meas.for  Mens.  iii.  2. 
Testimony.  —  Done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience Low^s  L.  Lost.'w.  2. 

There  is  too  great  testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest  As  I'on  Like  It^  iv.  3. 
Testy.— Like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse  And  presently  all  humbled  kiss  the  rodi  TwcG.  o/y.  L  a. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ;  Thy  schooldays  frightful Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

He 's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo.  As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit      TroL  and  Cress.  L  i. 

Tether.  —  With  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  Than  may  be  given  you Hamlet,  L  3. 

Text.  —  For  society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it iv.  a. 

Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion.  —  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book v.  a. 

Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text.  Hiding  the  grossness Aler,  0/  Venice ^  iii.  2. 

You  are  now  out  of  your  text Twei/ik  Night,  i.  5. 

To  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text 2  Henry  ly.W.  2. 

What  must  be  shall  be.  —  That 's  a  certain  text Romeo  and  JuUet,  iv.  i. 

Thank.  —  She  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor.  Both  thanks  and  use    Meas./or  Meas.  i.  i. 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks v.  1. 

She  says  your  dog  was  a  cur,  and  tells  you  currish  thanks  is  good  enough   Two  Gen.  of  Veronoy  iv.  4. 

1  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me  ...     .     Muck  Ada,  ii.  3. 

Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks ii.  3. 

Give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it iii.  3. 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave iii.  3. 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks  For  my  great  suit Lovers  L.  Lost,,  v.  a. 

The  kinder  we.  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing Mid.  N.  Dreant,  v.  i. 

Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that,  If  she  were  by Mer.  0/  yenace,  iv.  i. 

A  second  Daniel !  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  roe  that  word iv.  1. 

If  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  'II  thank  you As  Von  Like  It^  ii.  5. 

When  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny ii.  5. 

And  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks iu  5. 

But  I  give  heaven  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  them ii.  5. 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself iL  7. 

Down  on  your  knees.  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love iii.  5. 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks Tam,  of  the  Shretm,  iv.  3. 

Such  thanks  I  give  As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live AU's  tVeO^W,  t. 

Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward ii.  1. 

1  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And  thanks Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  3. 

O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks Kittg  Johmy  ii.  1. 

I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you  thanks  And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears      .      v.  7. 

Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends Richard  II.  i.  4. 

All  my  treasury  Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks ii.  3. 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor ii,  3. 

Take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath  nothing  else 3  Henry  yi.  v.  4. 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks,  And  save  me  so  much  Ulking  .    .  Henry  yfll.  i.  4. 

Thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed Tiins  Androm,  i.  i. 
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Thakk  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  proads Romto  and  yulitt^  iii.  5. 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods Timon  of  Athens^'x.  i. 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment  Might  have  been  mine  t    .    .     .     .     Macbttk,  I  4. 

So,  thanks  to  all  at  once  and  to  each  one  Whom  we  invite  to  see  us v.  8. 

For  this  relief  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cok) HamUi^x,  i. 

Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but  I  thank  you ii.  3. 

Sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear  a  half-penny ii.  a. 

A  man  that  fortune*s  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks iii.  2. 

The  thanks  I  give  Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks Cytnbtline^  it.  3. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  PericUs^  iii.  4. 
Thankful.  —  Speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reverend  youth Much  Ado^  v.  1. 

She  *s  apt  to  leam  and  thankful  for  good  turns 7am.  o/th«  Shrtw^  ii.  i. 

Thankfulness.  —  Sweet  prince,  you  leam  me  noble  thankfulness Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ! ....   2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Sprinkle  our  society  with  thankfulness Timon  0/ Athens^  Kxx.t. 

Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness  !    The  gods  Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  I     .     .   Ptricles^  iii.  3. 

Thanking.  —  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both Meas./or  AUas.  \.  x. 

Thank  me  no  thankitigs,  nor  proud  roe  no  prouds Romto  and  JiUut^  iii.  5. 

Thankless.  —  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child !  King  Lear^  i.  4. 
Thanksgiving.  —  In  the  thank^vmg  before  meat Meas.  for  Meas.  x.  2. 

God  save  thy  life  I  —  And  yours  from  long  living !  —  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving  Lovers  L.  Lost^  ii.  1. 

Tharborough.  —  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough i.  1. 

'  That  that  is  is "...  .  For,  what  is  *  that  *  but  *  that,*  and  *  is  *  but '  is  *  ?  .    .      Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  2. 

That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself  For  that  which  is  not  in  me     .     .     .      Juiius  Cetsar,  L  2. 

That  it  should  come  to  this!  but  two  months  dead :  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two    .    .      HamUt<,  \.  2. 

That  we  would  do.  We  should  do  when  we  would iv.  7. 

Thaw.  —  A  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw Merry  Wives^  iii.  5. 

1  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw Much  Ado.^xx,  x. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  meU,  Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew!    .    .      HaniUty  x.  2. 

Theatre.  —  This  wide  and  universal  theatre  Presents  more  woeful  pageants      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thbban.  —  I  Ml  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Thebes.  —  It  was  played  When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 
Theft.  —  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped Lovers  L.  Loil^xv.  ■i. 

O,  theft  must  base,  That  we  have  stol*n  what  we  do  fear  to  keep!  .    .    .     .     TroL  and  Cress.  \x.  2, 

'T  were  a  concealment  Worse  than  a  theft CorioiamtSj  x.  q. 

There  is  boundless  theft  In  limited  professions TimonofAlhens/w.  y 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power  Have  unchecked  theft iv.  3. 

There  *8  warrant  in  that  theft  Which  steals  itself,  when  there  '*  no  mercy  left  .  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Theme. —  Well,  I  am  your  theme:  you  have  the  start  of  me Merry  tVives^  v.  $. 

So  blest  a  son,  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue i  Henry  ly.'x.  i. 

It  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea Henry  K  iii.  7. 

With  your  theme,  I  could  O'ermount  the  lark Henry  VI 11.  ii.  3. 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Do  not  give  advantage  To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme v.  2. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  Of  the  imperial  theme Mncbetk,  i.  3. 

Whose  common  theme  Is  death  of  fathers Hamlet^  L  2. 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag v.  1. 

Then.  —  But  in  such  a  *  then '  I  write  a  never AU'sWell,x\x.2. 

Theoric.  —  Unless  the  bookish  theoric.  Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose      .    .    .  Othello,  i-  i. 

There.  —  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

TnBRSiTES*  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax',  When  neither  are  alive Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 

ThessaliAN.  —  Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls  .  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^vt.  x. 
Thick.— A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  y.  2. 

So  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible a  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Though  perils  did  Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

To-morrow  blossoms,  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him iii-  a* 

Tbedewsof  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her! iv.  2. 
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Thick.  —  Make  thick  my  blood  :  Stop  ap  the  accew  and  (Kissage  to  remorse ....     Macbeth^  L  j. 

Come,  thick  night,  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell L  5. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab :  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron it.  r. 

The  people  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts HamUty  iv.  5. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come v.  i. 

Thick-coming.  — She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies,  That  keep  her  from  her  rest  Macbeth^  ▼.  3. 
Thicken.  —  This  may  help  to  thicken  other  prools  That  do  demonstrate  thinly  .    .    .     Ot/uUo^  iiL  3. 

Thick-UPS. —  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe,  If  he  can  carry  *t  thus  ! L  j. 

Thick-ribbbd. — To  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice     ....     Meas./or  Meas.Vxi.  i. 

Thick-skin. —The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort Mid.  N.  Dream^'in.  2. 

Thief.  —  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Guiltier  than  him  they  try  Meat,  /or  Meas.  ii.  1. 

If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough iv.  2. 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief iv.  2. 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? Com.  0/ Errors ^  iii.  z. 

If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office Much  Ado,  iii  3. 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself     ....     iii.  3. 

But  seest  thou  not  v^ hat  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is? iii.  3. 

Has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year;  a'  goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman iii.  3. 

You  juggler!  you  canker-blossom !  you  thief  of  love  ! Mid.  N .  Drtatn^'xW  x. 

Like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal  What  law  does  vouch  mine  own   .     .    AWs  Well^  ii.  5. 

I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief 's  company i  Henry  JV.xx.  z, 

O,  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  ! iii.  3. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  :  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VJ.  t.  6. 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience Corio/amtts,  ii.  1. 

The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea  ....  Timon  0/ Atkensy  iv.  3. 

The  moon 's  an  arrant  thief.  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun iv.  3. 

The  sea 's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears iv.  3. 

The  earth 's  a  thief.  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen iv.  3. 

Like  a  giant's  robe  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief Macbeth^  yt.  2. 

Look  with  thine  ears  :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief     .     .     .   King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Change  places ;  and  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief  ? iv.  6. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief OtkeUo,  i.  3. 

Thibverv. — It 's  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery Two  Gen.  0/ Verona^  ve.  i. 

Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber^s  haste  Crams  his  rich  thievery  up    .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

I 'U  example  you  with  thievery Timon  of  A  iAens,  \v.  y 

Thieves.  —  Take  heed,  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night Merry  IVives^  ii.  1. 

What  know  the  laws  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves? AUas. /or  Meas.  W.  t. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves ii.  2. 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold As  y'on  Like  It,  i.  z. 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen  In  murders  and  in  outrage   .     .     .  Richard  //.  iii.  a. 

Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear.  Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  .     .     iv.  1. 

A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another! 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries.  And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves      Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives,  Breathe  out  invectives 'gainst  the  officers  3  Henry  V I,  i.  4, 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty L  4. 

We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want * Timon  0/ Aihetu^W.  y 

Nothing  can  you  steal,  But  thieves  do  lose  it iv.  3. 

They  have  dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy Hamlet^  iv.  6. 

Thievish.  — The  pilot's  glass  Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass  .  .  .  AU^s  Welly  ii.  i. 
Thigh.  —  I  saw  young  Harr\',  with  his  beaver  on,  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Thimble. — Thou  thread,  thou  thimble, Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard !   Tant.  o/ihe SkrrWy  iv.  3. 

Though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble iv.  3- 

Thin.  —  At  so  slender  warning,  You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance iv,  4. 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose King-  John.  i.  i. 

The  first  humane  principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

You  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this v.  4. 

They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences Henry  VIII.  ▼.  3. 
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Thxkb.  —Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine  And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine      .    .     Macbeth^  i.  3. 
Thing.  —  I  might  call  him  A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  uoble      .      Tempest ^  i.  a. 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with* t 1.3. 

Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  — True ;  save  means  to  live il  1. 

1'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries  Execute  all  things ii.  1. 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour it.  1. 

These  be  fine  things,  an  it  they  be  not  sprites ii.  a. 

Till  when,  be  cheerful  And  think  of  each  thing  well v.  i. 

This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e*er  1  looked  on v.  1. 

You  may  say  what  sights  you  see  ;  I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wiuk    Two  Gen.  ^  Ver.  i.  a. 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! ii.  t. 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire.  Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was      ....      ii.  4. 

Love  is  like  a  child.  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by iii.  1. 

For  good  things  should  be  praised iiL  i. 

Falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent,  Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate      .    .     iii.  a. 

She  excels  each  mortal  thing  Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling iv.  a. 

They  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things Mtrry  Wivts^  i.  1. 

Water  swells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should  1  have  been  when  I  had  been  swelled !      .     .     til.  5. 

Polecats  I  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats,  sure iv.  1. 

Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then  ;  shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool iv.  a. 

Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound  as  tilings  that  are  hollow  .    .    .  Meas. /or  Meas,  i.  a. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted i.  4. 

'T  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus,  Another  thing  to  fall ii.  1. 

His  £ice  is  the  worst  thing  about  him ii.  1. 

Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared  and  tedious  . ii.  4. 

I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate iL  4. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  —  And  shamed  hfe  a  hateful iii.  i. 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  I iii.  a. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,  As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness v.  1. 

He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content  Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get  Com.  of  Err.  \.  a. 

Learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things ii.  a. ' 

Tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every  thing Much  Ado^xx.  1. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love ii.  i. 

Will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  you  of? ii.  i. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind ii.  1. 

One  foot  in  se^  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never ii.  3. 

Arc  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ? iv.  i. 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him      . iv.  a. 

He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning  ....      v.  1. 

What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose  and  leaves  off  his  wit  I  .    .      v.  i. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well v.  4. 

For  man  is*  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion  , v.  4. 

Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sen5e? Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know i.  i. 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows i.  1. 

When  shall  you  See  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?    Or  groan  for  love  ? iv.  3. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs.  She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot      iv.  3. 

O,  'l  is  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine iv.  3. 

Their  conceits  have  wings  Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things    ...      v.  a. 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor v.  2. 

When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth v.  a. 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  \. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,  Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity i.  i. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season il.  a. 

For  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings     ....      ii.  a. 

To  bring  in  —  God  shield  us  !  — a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ^.     iii.  i. 

There  is  two  hard  things :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber iii.  1. 
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Thing.— Their  fears  thus  strong,  Made  senseless  things  b^o  to  do  them  wrong  Mid,  N.  Drtam,  iii.  x. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me  That  befal  preposterously iii.  a. 

How  can  these  things  in  n»c  seem  scorn  to  you  ? iiL  a. 

Vile  thing,  let  loose,  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  hke  a  serpent ! iii.  2. 

And  all  things  shall  be  peace iii.  a. 

These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable,  Like  far-off  mountains iv.  i. 

Meihinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye,  When  every  thing  seems  double iv.  i. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth  The  forms  of  things  unknown v.  i. 

Wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain v.  1. 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass Mer.  of  Venicty  L  3. 

All  things  tliat  are,  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed ii.  6. 

Howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things  I  shall  digest  it iii.  5. 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love?  —  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill?  .  iv.  t. 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard,  As  seek  to  soften  that iv.  i. 

Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you,  Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me iv.  i. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  !      ...  v.  i. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger v.  1. 

It  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search  and  altogether  against  my  will Ax  You  Like  It,  x.  1. 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing ii.  i. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing ii.  7. 

Your  shoe  untied  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation iii.  2. 

Eyes,  that  are  the  fraiPst  and  softest  things iii.  5. 

He  '11  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him  Is  his  complexion iiu  5. 

Can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ? iv.  i. 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn  Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn iv.  3. 

Since  my  conversion  So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  1  am  .     - iv.  3. 

There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of  two  rams v.  2. 

O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes! v.  2. 

Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things v.  2. 

Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing v.  4. 

An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own v.  4. 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven.  When  earthly  things  made  even  Atone  together v.  4. 

I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

0  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is! — O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  ! 1.2. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together  They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury      .     .  ii.  i. 

Sunday  comes  apace :  We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array '.     .     .     .  ii.  1. 

Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong  To  house  or  housekeeping ii.  i. 

My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn,  My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing iii.  2. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order?  .     .  iv.  i. 

With  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion iv.  1. 

Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ? iv.  1. 

Caps  and  golden  rings.  With  rufis  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  and  things iv.  3. 

Thou  hast  faced  many  things iv.  3. 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things  All*s  WeUyX.  i . 

Whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain i.  2. 

Not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows  As  't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows     .     .  ii.  i. 

1  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever ii.  2. 

To  make  modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless ii.  3. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed.  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed    .  ii.  3. 

Truly,  she  's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two  things ii.  4. 

All  these  engines  of  lust  are  not  the  things  they  go  under iii.  5. 

I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you iv.  3. 

1  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and  now  he 's  a  cat  to  me iv.  3. 

He  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  liave iv.  3. 

Simply  the  thing  I  am  Shall  make  me  live iv.  3. 

Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have v.  3. 
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Thing.— Promising  her  marriage,  and  things  which  would  derive  roe  ill  will  to  sp>eak  of  All^s  IVell^  v.  3. 

Any  thing  that  's  mended  is  but  patched Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly,  but  a  lime-pleaser ii  3. 

Their  business  might  be  every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where ii.  4- 

By  the  roses  of  the  spring,  By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing iii.  i. 

I  can  liardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him iii.  a. 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes  With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  &me iii.  3* 

You  are  idle  shallow  things :  I  am  not  of  your  element iii.  4* 

A  little  thing  would  niake  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man iii.  4.  - 

And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing  While  one  would  wink v.  i. 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day v.  i. 

Cram  's  with  praise  and  make  's  As  fat  as  tame  things Winttr's  TaUy  i.  2. 

Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so,  That  will  say  any  thing i.  a. 

I  have  trusted  thee.  Camillo,  With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart      .    .    .     . i.  a. 

Ifever  fearful  To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted i.  2. 

He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I  Remain  a  pinched  thing ii.  i. 

0  thou  thing  !  Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place ii.  i. 

1  shall  there  have  money,  or  any  thing  I  want iv.  3. 

So  she  does  any  thing  ;  though  I  report  it.  That  should  be  silent iv.  4. 

Sure  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore iv.  4. 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit  .  .  v.  i. 
Who,  having  no  external  thing  to  lose  But  the  word '  maid,'  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that  K.  John^  ii.  i. 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end,  Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  I   .    .     iii.  i. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say.  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time iii.  3* 

Feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there.  Your  vi!e  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible     .      iv.  i. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong  Deny  their  office iv.  i. 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour Richard  IL  i.  3. 

Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past ii.  i- 

Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears,  Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects   ....      ii.  a. 

'T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary ii-  2. 

All  is  uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven ii.  a. 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care ii-  3* 

Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth.  Divine  his  downfall? iii.  4* 

Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious  thing v.  3. 

The  better  sort,  As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed  With  scruples v.  5. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign' st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise    .    i  Henry  IV.\.  3. 

I  *11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,  An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true ii.  3- 

I  would  I  were  a  weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing ii.  4. 

Go,  you  thing,  go.  —  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? iii.  3. 

I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou  shouldst  know  it iii.  3- 

He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know  Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  .  .  a  Henry  IV,  i.  1. 
Not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent  or  is  invented  on  me     .  i.  a. 

My  master  is  deaf.  —  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good .'  V  ^' 

If  it  be  a  hot  day,  and  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  1  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again  i.  a. 

The  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common i.  a. 

A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing:  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity i- a. 

Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst j-  3- 

I  warrant  you,  he  's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score »>•  >• 

For  in  every  thing  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly i".  *• 

A  man  may  prophesy.  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things iii.  »• 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time iii.  >• 

Are  these  things  then  necessities?    Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities iii.  i. 

I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  I  would  have  done  any  thing  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use «"•  a. 

Every  thing  set  off  That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies iv.  i. 

There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me iv.  i. 

Be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow  Serves  to  say  thus,  '  some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow'       iv.  a. 
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Thing.  —  When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come t  Henry  I V.  vt.  z- 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish  :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength iv.  4. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  sembable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his      ....       v.  >. 

May  be  As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us v.  a. 

Welcome  :  if  thou  waniest  any  thing,  and  will  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart v.  3. 

As  nail  in  do<»r  :  the  things  I  speak  are  just v.  3. 

Thou  atomy,  thou  1    Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal v.  4. 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ;  For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive  .  .  v.  5. 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means  How  things  are  perfected     ....   Henry  K  i.  i. 

Some  things  {)f  weight  That  task  our  thoughts i.  2. 

That  many  things,  havi;ig  full  reference  To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously i.  3. 

AH  things  thought  upon  Th.nt  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add  More  feathers  to  our  wings  .13. 
Thin;:s  must  be  ns  they  m.iy :  men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them    .      ii.  1. 

Any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome  The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at ii.  4. 

They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase iii.  3. 

Yet  sit  and  see.  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be iv.  Prol. 

There  is  some  soul  of  roodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  xt  out    ....     iv.  1. 

How  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument? iv.  1. 

The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  me iv.  1. 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires iv.  3. 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so tv.  3. 

For  there  is  figures  in  a!l  things iv.  7. 

Due  course  of  things,  Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life  Be  here  presented     .     .      v.  Prol. 

There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all  things v.  i. 

If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cudgels v.  r. 

Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  demands v.  2. 

That  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees  there v.  2. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive,  For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied  .  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils    ....       v.  4. 

Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant iii.  r. 

Is  all  things  well.  According  as  I  gave  directions? iii.  2. 

0  Thou  th.tt  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts! iii.  2. 

A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofuli'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth iii.  2. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud iv.  i. 

The  first  thing  we  do,  let  *s  kill  all  the  lawyers iv.  a. 

1  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since iv.  2. 

And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  common iv.  7. 

And  doubt  not  so  to  deal  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good iv.  <>. 

You  shall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wish v.  i. 

Do  but  think  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown 3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? ii.  2. 

If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says  is  right,  There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right   .     .       ii.  2. 

Why,  't  is  a  happy  thing  To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons iii.  j. 

He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head v.  5. 

I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul Richard  III.  i.  4. 

In  common  worldly  things,  'i  is  called  ungrateful,  With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt  .  ii.  2. 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing  and  so  leisurely  ...  ii.  4. 
I  see,  you  will  part  but  with  light  gifts;  In  weightier  things  you  '11  say  a  beggar  nay      .     .     .      iii.  i. 

•Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord,  When  men  are  unprepared iii.  2. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators.  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing  ....  iv.  2. 
Ifto  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge  Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then  .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy v.  3. 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honestv,  the  tract  of  every  thing  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1, 

Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function i.  1. 

Every  man,  After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was  A  thing  inspired L  1. 

You  know  no  more  than  others  :  but  you  fiame  Things  that  are  known  alike La. 
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Things  done  well,  And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  lear Henry  VIII.  \.  a. 

Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue  Are  to  be  feared i.  2. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play,  Even  the  billofi-s  of  the  sea,  Hung  their  heads iii.  1. 

Never  attempt  Any  thing  on  him  ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft iii.  2. 

How  sleek  and  w^anton  Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin  ! iii.  2. 

But  every  thing  so  out  of  joint  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Women  are  angels,  wrooing :  Things  won  are  done  ;  joy*s  soul  lies  in  the  doing i.  2. 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is i.  2. 

Then  the  thing  of  coCirage  As  roused  with  rage  with  rage  doth  sympathize i.  3. 

What  discoid  follows  !  each  thing  meets  In  mere  oppu3;nancy i.  3. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power.  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite i.  3. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large i.  3. 

I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thoa  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  !  .  .  ii.  i. 
Jove  forbid  t'.'.ere  should  be  done  amongst  us  Such  thmgs  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen  t    ii.  2. 

Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important ii.  3. 

In  this  rapture  I  shall  surely  speak  The  thing  I  shall  repent iii.  2. 

Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing      ....     iii.  3. 

Nature,  what  things  there  are  Most  abject  in  regard  and  dear  in  use  ! iti.  3. 

What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem  And  poor  in  worth  I iii.  3. 

O,  let  not  virtue  seek  Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was iii.  3. 

Praise  new-bom  gawds.  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past iii.  3. 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs iii.  3. 

You  do  as  chapmen  do.  Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy iv.  1. 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  Drawing  all  things  to  it iv.  2. 

Do  not  hold  me  to  mine  0.1th ;  Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that v.  2. 

That  a  thing  inseparate  Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth v.  2. 

Examine  Their  counsels  and  their  cares,  digest  things  rightly Coriolanus^  i.  i. 

And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  I  would  wish  me  only  he i.  i. 

You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any  thing ii.  1. 

In  troth,  there  's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him ii.  1. 

And  looked  upon  things  rrecious  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world ii.  2. 

For  your  voices  have  Done ;nany  things,  some  less,  some  more ii.  3. 

That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated  Your  person  most iii.  1. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  ph)t iii.  1. 

Woollen  vassals,  things  created  To  buy  and  sell  with  groats iii.  2. 

The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again iv.  3. 

If  Jupiter  Should  from  yond  cloud  speak  divine  things iv.  5. 

And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing iv.  6. 

He  leads  them  hke  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature iv.  6. 

And  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly iv.  7. 

He  has  wings  ;  he  's  more  than  a  creeping  thing v.  4. 

And  tapers  bum  so  bright  and  every  thing  In  readiness Tiius  Andron.  \.  \. 

Wherefore  look 'st  thou  sad,  When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? ii.  3. 

And  one  thing  more  That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell ii.  3. 

Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  ! iv.  2. 

I  know  thou  art  religious  And  hast  a  thing  uithin  thee  called  conscience v.  1. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  UlI  a  fly v.  1. 

O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create!  O  heavy  lightness  1  serious  vanity  1  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
My  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity  .  .  .  i.  3. 
Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn  .     .     .  i.  4. 

And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have :  My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea ii-  2. 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted? ii.  4. 

Truly  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing  ....       ii.  4. 

And  every  cat  and  dog  And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing iii.  3. 

Things  have  fali'n  out,  sir,  so  unluckily,  That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move iii.  4. 

Is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake  A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame     ......      iv.  1. 

Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble iv.  1. 
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Thing.  —  Fear  comes  upon  me :  O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing     .      Romto  nnd  ytdiei^  r.  3. 
A  thing  slipped  idly  from  me.    Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes    .     .     .     Tiitumc/ Athens,  i.  1. 

Things  of  like  value  differing  in  the  owners  Arc  prized  by  their  masters i.  i. 

Takes  no  account  How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care  Of  what  is  to  continue    .    .       ii.  2. 

Believe  't,  that  we  MI  do  any  thing  for  gold iv.  3. 

Each  thing  's  a  thief :  The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power  Have  unchecked  theft  iv.  3. 
My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend.  And  nothing  brings  me  all  things      v.  1. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things  I yui/$tt  Cmsar,  i.  t. 

The  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things i.  3. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself i.  a. 

And  find  a  time  Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things i.  a. 

Scorned  his  spirit  That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing La. 

Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm? 1.3. 

They  are  portentous  things  Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon i.  3. 

Men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion,  Oean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves   .  i.  3. 

Since  the  quarrel  Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is ii.  i. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion iL  t. 

For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing  That  other  men  begin H.  1. 

I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ;  Yea,  get  the  better  of  them ii.  i. 

These  things  are  beyond  all  use.  And  I  do  fear  them ii.  2. 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  ! ii.  4. 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing ili.  a. 

Things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy :  I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors iii.  3. 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone iv.  2. 

Art  thou  any  thing  ?  Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil  ? iv.  3. 

Now  I  change  my  mind.  And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage v.  1. 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men  The  things  that  are  not? ▼.3. 

So  should  he  look  That  seems  to  speak  things  strange Macbeth^  L  a. 

Why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to  fear  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? i.  3. 

My  dull  brain  was  wrought  With  things  forgotten i.  3. 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed.  As  't  were  a  careless  trifle i.  4. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things ii.  a. 

And  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things .       ii.  3. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange     ....      iL  4. 

And  all  things  else  that  might  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed iii.  1. 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard  :  what's  done  is  done iii.  a. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer iii.  a. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse iii.  2. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill Hi.  a. 

A  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time iii.  4. 

Can  such  things  be,  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud.  Without  our  special  wonder?  .     iii.  4. 

Strange  things  f  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand iii.  4. 

Only,  I  say.  Things  have  been  strangely  borne iii.  6. 

He  has  borne  all  things  well iii.  6. 

Yet  my  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing iv.  i. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before     ....     .     iv.  a. 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace.  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so  ...     .      iv.  3. 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile   . iv.  3. 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were.  That  were  most  precious  to  me iv.  3. 

None  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things  Whose  hearts  are  absent  too v.  4. 

What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night  ? HafnUt^'x.  x. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done.  That  may  to  thee  do  ease  and  grace  to  me,  Speak  to  me    L  1. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons i.  i. 

In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show  our  duty i.  a. 

What  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense      .    .    .    .     .  i.  2. 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely i.  2. 

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good .....La. 
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Thing.  —  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that,  Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?    .      HamUt^  i.  4. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .  i.  5. 

As 't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working ii.  i. 

You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ii.  a. 

What  should  we  say,  my  lord?  —  Why,  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose ii.  2. 

It  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours     ....  ii.  3. 

Words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed  As  made  the  things  more  rich iii.  i. 

I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me     ...    .  iii.  i. 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing iii.  a. 

Look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me  I iii.  a. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  leaser  things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined iii.  3. 

'  This  thing 's  to  do ' ;  Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  *t  .    .    .    .  iv.  4. 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws;  speaks  tltings  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  sense iv.  5. 

Where  't  is  fine,  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  After  the  thing  it  loves iv.  5. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it v.  2. 

What  a  wounded  name.  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  I v.  2. 

And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world  How  these  things  came  about v.  2. 

Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous Kittg  Lear^  i.  i. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing      .    .  .  L  4. 

I  had  rather  be  any  kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool i.  4. 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question,  Which  I  must  act ii.  i. 

Our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  snperfluous ii.  4. 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note.  Commend  a  dear  thing  to  yon iii.  i. 

Things  that  love  night  Love  not  such  nights  as  these iii.  a. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious iii.  2. 

There  is  some  strange  thing  toward iii.  3. 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder  On  things  would  hurt  me  more iii.  4. 

Thou  art  the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more iii.  4. 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind.  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  .    .  iii.  6. 

His  roguish  madness  Allows  itself  to  any  thing iii.  7. 

To  be  worst,  The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune,  Stands  still  in  espenince  ...  iv.  i. 

Thou  changed  and  selfnrovered  thing,  for  shame,  Be-monster  not  thy  feature  ......  iv.  2. 

These  things  sting  His  mind  so  venomously iv.  3. 

That  thing  you  speak  of,  I  took  it  for  a  man iv.  6. 

To  say  '  ay '  and  '  no '  to  every  thing  that  I  said  I* iv.  6. 

Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o*  their  words  :  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing iv.  6. 

And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things.  As  if  we  were  God's  spies v.  3. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman v.  3. 

For  I  *11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense,-  If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound      .      OthtUo^  i.  3. 

Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom  Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,  to  iear,  not  to  delight     .  .  i.  3. 

In  spite  of  nature.  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing i.  3. 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you i.  3. 

I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise ii.  i. 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly  . ii.  3. 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun.  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  .  ii.  3. 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom iii.  3. 

As  where  's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things  Sometimes  intrude  AOt  ? iii.  3. 

Complexion,  and  degree.  Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tends iii.  3. 

I  would  I  might  entreat  your  honour  To  5can  this  thing  no  further iii.  3. 

Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love  For  others'  uses iii.  3. 

I  have  a  thing  for  you.  ^ — A  thing  for  me  ?  it  is  a  common  thing iii.  3. 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object iii.  4. 

She  had  a  song  of '  willow' ;  An  old  thing  *t  was,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune iv.  3. 

The  world  's  a  huge  thing :  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice iv.  3. 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh.  To  weep Ant.  andCleo.  i.  i. 

Sweet  Alexas,  nu>st  any  thing  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas i.  3. 

Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me i.  3. 

5» 
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Thing.  —  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  notliiog Ani.  and  CUa.  u  h 

For  vilest  things  Become  themselves  in  her ii  i. 

Pyramises  are  very  goodly  things ;  without  contradiction,  I  have  heard  that n.  7. 

What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ?  —  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ii.  7. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny  Hold  unbewailed  their  way iiL  6. 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike iiL  13. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack t.  i. 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds v.  a. 

Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember  As  things  but  done  by  chance v.  2. 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity  As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal v.  2> 

Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  misthought  For  things  that  others  do ▼.  2. 

1  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had  Most  pretty  things  to  say Cymbeiinr,  i.  3. 

The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods L  4. 

We  will  have  these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel i.  4. 

What  Shalt  thou  expect.  To  be  depcnder  on  a  thing  that  leans? L  5. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  Than  to  be  sure  they  do L  6. 

First,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing  ;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air iL  3. 

To  apprehend  thus,  Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see iii.  3. 

And  nature  prompts  them  In  simple  and  low  things iii.  3. 

Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed  Beyond  self-explication iii.  4. 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing  The  most  disdained  of  fortune iii  4. 

She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty ,     iii.  5. 

Yet  this  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite iv.  1. 

Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  sire  base iv.  2. 

Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that  From  one  bad  thing  to  worse iv.  2. 

All  solemn  things  Should  answer  solemn  accidents iv.  a. 

You  are  made  Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear  Than  to  work  any ▼.  3. 

I  never  saw  Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing t.  5. 

There  's  other  work  in  hand :  I  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death v.  5. 

It  is  1  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o*  the  earth  amend  By  being  worse  than  they     ....      t.  5. 

O,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may PtricUs^  ii.  i. 

Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place iiL  1. 

Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  so  soon,  To  yield  thee  so  much  profit iv.  i. 

But  to  liave  divinity  preached  there  1  did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing? iv.  5. 

I  Ml  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous     .    .     .  • iv.  5. 

Some  such  thing  I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts  Did  warrant  me  was  likely  .      v.  1. 
Think.  —  I  should  sin  To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother Ttmp€Xt^'\.%, 

Till  when,  be  cheerful  And  think  of  each  thing  well v.  i. 

But  a  woman's  reason ;  I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so  ...    .   'Pwc  Geni  of  Verona^  L  a. 

I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men Merry  Wiv€s^  iL  1. 

And  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect ii.  2. 

Think  of  that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that iiL  5. 

Think  of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  —  think  of  that.  Master  Brook iiL  5. 

What  we  do  not  see  We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it .      Meat,  for  Meat.  ii.  1. 

When  1  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray  To  several  subjects iL  4. 

If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it  big  enough iv.  2. 

If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough iv.  a. 

But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows v.  i. 

Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think .     Com,  of  Errors ^  iiL  i. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak iii.  2. 

Ah,  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say % iv.  2. 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed  and  sajrs  '  God  give  you  good  rest  I ' iv.  3. 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your  excellent  wit? Much  Ado^  iL  1. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married   ...      it.  3. 

His  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks iii.  a. 

Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable  ?  . iii.  3. 

You  may  think  perchance  that  I  think  you  are  in  love iii.  4. 
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Think.  —  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list,  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can  Miuh  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Indeed  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking iii.  4. 

As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me iv.  i. 

I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it v.  4. 

How  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell   .    .  Love's  L,  Lost,  iv.  3. 

*T  were  damnation  To  think  so  base  a  tliought Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  for  trbly  I  think  you  are  damned iii.  5. 

The  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too iv.  i. 

1  think  of  as  many  matters  as  he,  but  I  give  heaven  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  them  AsV.  L.It,  ii.  5. 

Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  1  think,  1  must  speak iii.  2. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola  * iv.  i. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool v.  3. 

'T  were  all  one  That  1  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it    .     All  *s  Well,  i.  1. 

Show  what  we  alone  must  think,  which  never  Returns  tis  thanks i.  t. 

But  know  I  think  and  think  I  know  most  sure ii.  i. 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  :  I  know  I  can  do  it     Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

The  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies ii.  3. 

And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts  That  tyrannous  heart  can  think iii.  i. 

You  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are.  —  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you iii.  i. 

I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion iv.  2. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness      ....      v.  1. 

I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb v.  i. 

Think  ol  me  as  you  please.     I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury      v.  i. 

I  cannot  speak,  nor  think,  Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

What  think  you  ?  have  you  beheld,  Or  have  you  read  or  heard.' Kittg  John,  iv.  3. 

Could  you  think?    Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see.  That  you  do  see ? iv.  3. 

I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron  That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come iv.  3. 

I  Ml  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will  i  Hettry  IV.  i.  j. 

I  never  see  thy  fiice  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple iii.  3. 

Thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks a  Henry  I V,  ii.  2. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?   .    \ iv.  3. 

Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls     . a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  x. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ;  Let  *8  think  in  private  more Henry  VI IL  ii.  i. 

And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root    .     iii.  3. 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  In  all  my  miseries iii.  2. 

This  day,  no  man  think  Has  business  at  his  house v.  5. 

Do  you  not  think  he  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

As  black  defiance  As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute iv.  i. 

I  consuntly  do  think  —  Or  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge iv.  i. 

I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think Corudanus,  iv.  5. 

Although  it  seems,  And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent iv.  7. 

O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  life Jnlius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous L  2. 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath ii.  1. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex,  Being  so  Withered  and  so  husbanded  ? ii.  i. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ;  Look  on  *t  again  I  dare  not ii.  2. 

Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died  With  them  they  think  on iii.  2. 

You  may  be  rightly  Just,  Whatever  I  shall  think iv.  3. 

My  mind*  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.     I  think,  but  dare  not  speak v.  i. 

Let  me  not  think  on  't  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I Hamlet,  i.  2. 

How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think  it  ?    But  you  'II  be  secret  ? i.  5. 

At  our  more  considered  time  we  *11  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business ii.  2. 

You  think  what  now  you  speak ;  But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break iii.  2. 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily    .     iv.  5. 
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Think.  —  Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  hooeM  that  bat  aeero  to  be  so  .    .  OthtU^  L  3. 

She  that  could  think  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind ii.  i. 

I  think  you  think  1  love  you.  -   I  have  well  approved  it,  sir il  3, 

It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us;  think  on  that.  And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution ▼.  i. 

Villany,  villany  I    I  think  upon  't,  I  think :  I  smell  't :  O  villaiiy  I v.  2. 

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  1  speak  true ;  So  speaking  as  1  think,  I  die,  I  die v.  2. 

Thinicing.— Haih  he  any  eyes?  hath  he  any  thinking? Merry  Wivettxix.  r. 

She  told  me,  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself Muck  Ado^  ii.  i. 

An  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  Ml  ofiend  nobody iii.  4. 

Indeed  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking iii.  4. 

I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking * As  Vtm  Like  It^  ■v.  z. 

I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings Ail's  H^eil,  "w.  i. 

O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  .    .    .    .    Richard  If,  i.  3. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? i.  3. 

Though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  1  think,  Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink  .      ii.  a. 

Thinking  of  nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion   ....;..    .%  Henry  IV.  y.  ^ 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing.  Whose  music,  to  my  thinking^  pleased  the  king v.  5. 

As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want a  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good,  That  is  too  cdd  in  thinking  of  it  now   .    .    .  Richard  III,  L  3. 

I  am  afraid  His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon Henry  VIII,  iii.  2. 

O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking,  SelMoving Coriotanus^  iv.  6. 

Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin Romeo  and  yuliel,  iiL  3. 

For  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it yulius  Ceesar^  i.  2. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so   . Hamlet^  iL  3. 

Or  some  craven  scruple  Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event iv.  4. 

*T  is  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking OtheUa,  i-  2- 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking ii.  t . 

This  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest,  Probal  to  thinking ii.  3. 

Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings,  As  thou  dost  ruminate iii.  3. 

It  were  enough  To  put  him  to  ill  thinking iii.  4. 

The  time  shall  not  Out-go  my  thinking  on  •you Ani.  and  Cleo.xW.  i. 

Third.— One  that  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  All  U  H'ell^  ii.  5. 

And  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all Twelfth  S^ighi^  v.  i. 

Thirst.  — With  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew^x.  \. 

To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst,  And  all  to  all Macbeth,  xCx  4 

Thirsty.  —This  I  think.  When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

None  so  dry  or  thirsty  Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it      ...     Tarn,  o/the  Shreru^  v.  2. 

A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight  Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour  .       Pericles^  iii.  2. 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do :  Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Tliis  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this Richard  II.  iii.  1. 

What,  is  this  so?  — Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so .     .  Macbeth,  \y.  \. 

Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? Hamlet,  x,  ^ 

This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline OthelU,  i.  3. 

Thisbb.  —  In  such  a  night  Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew Mer.  0/ Venice,  v.  1. 

Thistlb.— There  thou  prickest  her  with  a  thistle Much  Ado^\x\,  ^. 

Kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle Mid.  N,  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Thorn.— Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn.  Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  single  blessedness i.  i. 

Briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch iiL  3. 

This  thorn  Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong AWs  lVell,'\  3. 

When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns.  And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp  .......      iv.  4. 

And  lose  my*way  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world AV«^  Jo^^y  i*"-  3 

The  children  yet  unborn  Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn     ....  Richard  II.  ir.  i. 

Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood,  That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? v.  5. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge Hantlet,  t.  5. 

Thorny.— The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  As  V.  L.  It^xx.  7- 
■     Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood.  That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns    3  Henry  VI  iii  s- 
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Thorny.  —The  sharp  thorny  points  Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward.    .     Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do.  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven    Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command.  Nothing  in  love Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me iii.  4. 

Thought.  —  More  to  know  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts Tempest,  \.  2. 

I  wish  mine  eyes  Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts ii.  i. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours,  Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it iii.  i. 

Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave v.  1. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  i. 

The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  Are  visibly  charactered ii.  7. 

His  oaths  are  oracles.  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ii.  7. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly iii.  i. 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them iii.  1. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that  And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts  .     .     iii.  1. 

A  little  time  mil  melt  her  frozen  thoughts iii.  2. 

Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts  I Merry  IVives,  iii.  3. 

He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was iv.  i. 

Whose  flames  aspire  As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher     . v.  5. 

I  was  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies v.  5. 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

llioughts  are  no  subjects ;  Intents  but  merely  thoughts v.  i. 

And  now  he 's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason Com.  0/ Errors,  y.  i. 

She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection ;  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought    .    .    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man iii.  3. 

I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner iii.  4. 

H  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed  About  thy  thoughts iv.  i. 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang,  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm iv.  i. 

Sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul iv.  i. 

It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly    . iv.  2. 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves iv.  2. 

Would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours i.  2< 

Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell iL  i. 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bowed iv.  2. 

No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell iv.  3. 

With  the  motion  of  all  elements.  Courses  as  swift  as  thought iv.  3. 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts  and  dreams  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears    .     .     .      Mid.  A^.  Dream,  i.  t. 

Shall  I  have  the  thought  To  think  on  this? Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

Shall  I  lack  the  thought  That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me  sad  ? i.  i. 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others i.  3. 

I  would  not  change  this  hue.  Except  to  steal  your  thoughts ii.  i. 

Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness ii.  6. 

*T  were  damnation  To  think  so  base  a  thought ii.  7- 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship ii.  8. 

And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought iii-  2. 

Doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair,  And  shuddering  fear iii  2. 

Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you  !      .  ' iii.  4* 

I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts As  Yott  Like  It,  i.  21 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn  Did  I  offend i.  3' 

These  trees  shall  be  my  books  And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  'II  character  ......     iii.  a. 

Certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions iv.  i. 

My  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less iv.  i. 

That  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen  and  bom  of  madness iv.  i. 

One  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  '  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so' v.  4. 

Till  I  found  it  to  be  true,  I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely     ....      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  1.  i. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess ii-  I• 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  afiea  a  sorrow  than  have  it Airs  lVeU,'i.  I. 
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Thought.  —  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  jrour  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  \  AO^s  fVell,  i.  i. 

His  good  remembrance,  sir,  Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb La. 

If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts  In  this  my  light  deliverance iL  i. 

A  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour  To  recompense  your  love iv.  4. 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night iv.  4. 

The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  To  bring  forth  this  discovery r.  3. 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour  Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here   .     .  t.  3. 
*T  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave  .    .    Twelfth  Nighty  L  3. 

Now,  sir,  *  thought  is  free ' :  I  pray  you,  bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar  and  let  it  drink  .  .  i.  3. 

She  pined  in  thought,  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat ii.  4. 

I  think  not  on  him:  for  his  thoughts,  Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  filled  with  me!     .  iii.  1. 

I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts  On  his  behalf iii.  1. 

And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts  That  tyrannous  heart  can  think iii.  i. 

Plague  on 't,  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence iiL  4. 

Nur  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student iv.  2. 

Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief v.  i. 

His  varying  childness  cures  in  me  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood  .     .     .    Winter^ s  TaU^  i.  a. 

Cannot  be  mute,  —  or  thought,  —  for  cogitation  Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think  .  i.  a. 

Or  else  be  impudently  negative.  To  have  nor  eyes  nor  ears  nor  thought La. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way  Recoil  upon  roe ii.  3. 

Honourable  thoughts,  Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender iii.  2. 

Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me  :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it .     .  iv.  3. 

With  these  forced  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not  The  mirth  o*  the  feast iv.  4. 

Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing  That  you  behold  the  while iv.  4. 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thou^^hts  I  cut  out  The  purity  of  his iv.  4. 

The  one  He  chides  to  hell  and  bids  the  other  grow  Faster  than  thought  or  time iv.  4. 

From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts King  Jokitj  iL  i. 

Though  churlish  thoughu  themselves  should  be  your  judge ii.  i. 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts iii.  3. 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about,  Surtles  and  frights  consideration     ....  iv.  2. 

Could  thought,  without  this  object,  Form  such  another  ? iv.  3. 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought,  Be  guilty iv.  3. 

Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought v.  i. 

Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts  In  peace v.  4. 

Hubert,  I  think?  — Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought v.  6. 

The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts Richard  II.  L  3. 

Let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost  ours ii.  i. 

Speaking  so,  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold iL  i. 

Though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think.  Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink  .  ii.  2. 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care iiL  4. 

These  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world.  In  humours  like  the  people  of  thb  world  I     .    .  v.  5. 

For  no  thought  is  contented v.  5, 

The  better  sort,  as  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed  With  scruples v.  5. 

•  Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot  Unlikely  wonders v.  5. 

Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves  That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves  v.  5. 

In  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease  Bearing  their  own  misfortunes ▼.  5. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and  with  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes     ...  v.  5. 

:  Restore  yourselves  Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again i  ffemy  iy.\.\. 

But  thought  *s  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool v.  4. 

;  Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts %  Henry  IV. \.\. 

•  O  tiioughts  of  men  accursed  !  Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst L  3- 

And  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on ii.  i. 

I  had  thought  weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  $0  high  blood ii.  2. 

Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine it  2. 

And  what  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so? iLs. 

*  For,'  says  he,  '  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on ' ii.  4, 

Or  when  a  man  is,  being,  whereby  a'  may  be  thought  to  be  accoromodated  » iiL  t. 
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Thought.  —  All  too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear  ....     3  Henry  IV.  \v.  i. 

Have  1,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought? iv.  3. 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care iv.  5. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought iv.  5. 

Thou  hidest  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts,  Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart    iv.  5. 

If  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy,  Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride iv.  5. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  tlioughts Henry  V.  Prol. 

Some  things  of  weight  That  task  our  thoughts i.  a. 

Let  every  man  now  task  his  thought,  That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought i.  2. 

And  honour's  thought  Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man ii.  Prol. 

In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  Than  that  of  thought iii.  Prol. 

I  am  a  soldier,  A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best iiL  4. 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts  Athwart  the  sea v.  Prol. 

So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought v.  Prol. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought ▼.  Prol. 

Put  off  your  maiden  blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart v.  a. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ;  J  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do  1  Henry  VI.  \.  5. 

In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts ii.  4. 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought v.  4. 

I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts v.  5. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul,  If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts    .  a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts i.  2. 

Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought L  2. 

I  never  said  nor  thought  any  such  matter :  God  is  my  witness i.  3. 

Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  what  are  they  that  think  it  ? iii.  i. 

Steel  thy  fearful  thoughts,  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution iii.  i. 

Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought  on  thought iii.  i. 

And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity iii.  1. 

O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts! iii.  2. 

My  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy  Mischance iii.  2. 

Unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts,  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart   ....      v.  i. 

0  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought  I 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts iiL  3. 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter iv.  i. 

If  secret  powers  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts iv.  6. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul Richard  III.  i.  i. 

His  fault  was  thought,  And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  death ii.  i. 

And  all  will  come  to  nought.  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought      .....     iii.  6. 
In  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts,  Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good  .    .     .     iii.  7. 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert,  To  torture  thee  the  more iv.  4. 

With  pure  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts iv.  4. 

1  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap v.  3. 

They  did  perform  Beyond  thought's  compass Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company  Clapped  wings  to  me i.  4- 

I  left  him  private,  Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles ii.  2. 

Hence  I  took  a  thought,  This  M-as  a  judgement  on  me ii.  4> 

Though  perils  did  Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em iii.  a. 

Truth  shall  nurse  her.  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her v.  5. 

And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought  That  gave  't  surmised  shape ....  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts  With  this  crammed  reason ii.  2. 

Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  b  ? ii.  3' 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world  Enter  his  thoughts ii*  3* 

Fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! iii.  i. 

Hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds iii.  i. 

Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee iii.  1. 

My  thoughts  wire  like  unbridled  children,  grown  Too  headstrong  for  their  mother    ....     iii.  2. 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large,confession,  To  angle  for  your  thoughts iiL  2. 
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Thought.— And  almostf  like  the  gods,  Does  thoughts  unvotl  in  their  dmnb  cradles  TroL  ^  Cress,  m.  3. 

I  constantly  do  think  —  Or  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge iv.  i. 

And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses  As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought  I iv.  2. 

With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought iv.  2. 

Unclasp  the  Mbles  of  their  thoughts  To  every  tidclish  reader iv.  5. 

Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath iv.  5. 

I  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still,  That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts    v.  10. 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts,  Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath  CoHcioMtts,  i.  4. 

And  to  make  us  no  belter  thought  of,  a  little  help  will  serve ii.  3' 

I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think iv.  5. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform  Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness v.  3. 

Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thoughts ! TUus  AndroM.  u.  t. 

That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts.  That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence  .    .     ilL  i. 

O,  how  this  villany  Doth  fat  me  with  the  ver>' thoughts  of  it! iii.  i. 

Stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts  And  arm  the  minds  of  iniaou  to  exclaims iv.  i. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts,  Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams  Rom.  ^  ynl.  ii.  5. 

Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child iii.  5. 

With  honourable  parts.  Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man iii.  5. 

Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face,  And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ?     .     iv.  5. 

An  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts ▼.  i. 

O  mischief,  thou  art  swifi  To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  1 v.  i. 

O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need ▼.  r. 

That  thought  is  bounty's  foe ;  Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so •    .    .  Timon  qf  Athens^  ii.  2. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  encountered iii.  6. 

This  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value ymlius  Casar^  i.  2. 

How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  these  times,  I  shall  recount  hereafter i.  2. 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughu  of  men  The  things  that  are  not  ? ▼.  3. 

In  a  general  honest  thought  And  common  good  to  all    ... t.  5. 

Come,  you  spirits  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  nte  here Macheik,  i.  s* 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose ii.  t. 

This  is  a  sorry  sight.  —  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight ii.  a. 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad ti.  3. 

Be  not  lost  So  poorly  in  your  thoughts ii.  2. 

Always  thought  That  I  require  a  clearness iii.  i. 

Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died  With  them  they  think  on iii.  2. 

The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought  He  will  again  be  well iiL  4. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts,  Which  can  interpret  further iiL  6. 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous  It  was iii.  6. 

To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done iv.  i. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues.  Was  once  thought  honest iv.  3. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose iv.  3. 

Reconciled  my  thoughts  To  thy  good  truth  and  honour iv.  3. 

Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him v.  i. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate,  But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate    .    .      v.  4. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot  once  start  me v.  5. 

In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not Hamiei^  i.  i. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act L  3. 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls L  4. 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love L  5. 

There  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts ii.  2. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ....     iii.  i. 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in Ui.  i. 

That  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men iii.  2. 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own iii.  2. 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt.  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing iii.  2. 

But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought,  'T  is  heavy  with  him      .    .    .    .   t    .    .     .     iii.  3. 
My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below ^ iiL  3. 
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Thought. — Words  without  thoughts  never  to  hcaTeo  go HamUi,\\\,i, 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  erer  three  parts  coward    ...     iv.  4. 

From  this  time  forth,  My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  t iv.  4. 

They  aim  at  it,  And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  om-n  tbot^hts iv.  5. 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought.  Though  nothing  sore,  yet  much  unhappily    .     iv.  $• 

The  pe<^le  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts iv.  5. 

And  there  is  pansies,  that  *8  for  thoughts iv.  s* 

A  document  in  madness,  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted iv.  5. 

Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself,  She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness iv.  5. 

So  far  he  topped  my  thought,  That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  Come  short  of  what  he  did   iv.  7. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid.  And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave  ...      v.  x. 

Let  my  disclaiming  firom  a  purposed  evil  Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughu  .    .      v.  2. 

Had  he  been  where  he  thought.  By  this,  bad  thought  been  past King^  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts iv.  6. 

The  main  descry  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought iv.  6. 

Better  I  were  distract :  So  should  my  thoughu  be  severed  from  my  griefs iv.  6. 

O,  she  deceives  me  Past  thought  t Othello^  i.  i. 

Nine  or  ten  times  I  had  thought  to  have  yerked  him  here  under  the  ribs i.  2. 

To  put  my  father  {n  impatient  thoughts  By  being  in  his  eye i.  3. 

The  thought  whereof  Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards ii.  i. 

Why  dost  thou  ask?— But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought iii.  3. 

He  echoes  me,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  Too  hideous  to  be  shown     .    .     iii.  3. 

H  thou  dost  love  me.  Show  me  thy  thought iii.  3. 

Give  thy  worst  of  thoughts  The  worst  of  words iii.  3. 

Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  say  they  are  vile  and  false iii.  3. 

If  thou  but  think'st  him  wronged  and  makest  his  ear  A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts iii.  3. 

By  heaven,  I  *11  know  thy  thoughts.  —  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand    ....     iii.  3. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at iii.  3. 

One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank,  Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural iii.  3. 

In  the  mean  time.  Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears iii.  3. 

I  saw  *t  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me iii.  3. 

My  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace.  Shall  ne'er  look  back iii  3. 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughu  of  people iii.  4. 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughu  been  pressed iii.  4. 

If  you  think  other,  Remove  your  thought ;  it  doih  abuse  your  bosom iv.  2. 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love,  Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed .    .     iv.  a. 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  I Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  2. 

But  on  the  sudden  A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him i  2. 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought i.  2. 

'T  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought.  By  duty  ruminated ii-  2. 

You  are  abused  Beyond  the  mark  of  thought iii.  6. 

If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean  Shall  ouutrike  thought iv.  6. 

Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder.  And  finish  all  fool  thoughu     ....     iv.  9. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought  The  rack  dislimns    . iv.  14. 

But  please  your  thoughu  In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes iv.  15. 

Take  to  you  no  Rard  thoughts :  The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us v.  2. 

Therefore  be  cheered  ;  Make  not  your  thoughu  your  prisons v.  2. 

And  her  thoughu  the  king  Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men Pericles,  i.  i. 

Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought  But  faithfulness  and  courage i.  i. 

Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ii.  S- 

Thought-kxbcutinc  —  You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Thoughtful.  —  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest  Their  sons  with  aru  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 
Thousand.— My  heart  accords  thereto.  And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers  *  no '  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3. 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths ii.  6. 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears.  And  insUnces  of  infinite  of  love ii.  7. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one  Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently  .    .      v.  3. 

I  bad  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  be  were  out  of  the  bouse Merry  IVivei,  iii.  3. 
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Thousand.  —  As  honest  a  *omant  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand    .    .    .  Mtrry  Wiv€s^  m.  3. 
Shall  have  her,  Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her      ........     iv.  4. 

Therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun  A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours t.  5. 

Yet  ID  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths liiUas,forMe€U,\vi.\. 

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams rr.  1. 

I  Ml  dine  above  with  you  to-day  And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks  .  C0m.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  foce     ....    Muck  AtU^  iv.  i. 

A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes rv.  t. 

Three  thousand  ducats ;  *t  is  a  good  round  sum Mer.  of  Vtnie*^  i.  3. 

Is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ? i.  3. 

I  have  within  my  mind  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks iiL  4. 

You  are  a  thousand  tiroes  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman As  You  Likt  It^  iii.  5. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts iv.  i. 

The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old iv.  i. 

And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tarn.  ofSkrtw^  Indue  2. 

And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man,  He  *U  woo  a  thousand iii.  3. 

And  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with AU*s  WtU^  ii.  5. 

We  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb iv.  5. 

I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands Twelfth  Nig^  ii  5. 

I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand  strong,  or  so iiL  a. 

And  I,  most  jocund,  apt  and  willingly.  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die  .  .  .  v.  r. 
Thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me  .  .  .  v.  1. 
I  multiply  With  one  '  We  thank  you '  many  thousands  moe  That  go  before  it       IVtMUr^s  TaU^  i.  a. 

Many  thousand  on 's  Have  the  disease,  and  feel  *t  not La. 

If  1  could  find  example  Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings La. 

On  Wednesday  the  four-score  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water iv.  4. 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit  .  .  v.  x. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand,  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown   ....   King  Joktt^  iv.  3. 

I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst 1  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot.  End  in  one  purpose Henry  K.  L  a. 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit,  When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it   .    .    .  i.  a. 

He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand  thanks iv.  4. 

Till  you  do  return,  I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares i  Henry  VI ,  v.  5. 

Brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep  Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure   3  Henry  VI.  iL  2. 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks Richard  III.  L  4. 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords v.  3. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues • t.  3. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom v.  3. 

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  *T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire  ....  Henry  VIII,  iL  3. 

Whose  bright  faces  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  nie,  like  the  sun iv.  2. 

Now  promises  Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings ▼.  5. 

She  is  a  pearl,  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships     .     .    .      TroL  and  Cms.  ii.  a. 

Lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes,  And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears iL  a. 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons  That  one  by  one  pursue iii.  3. 

Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths Corioianus^  iiL  3. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly      .    Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he  To  do  this  outrage v.  3. 

An  I  should  live  a  thousand  years,  I  never  should  forget  it Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  3. 

A  thousand  times  good  night  I ii.  3. 

Which  she  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare  So  many  thousand  times iii.  5. 

Why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands? Timon  of  Athens^  \.%. 

Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die Julius  Cmsar^  iiL  i. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand      .    .    HamUt^  ii.  a. 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  l*hat  flesh  is  heir  to iii.  t. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined  ......     iii.  3. 

While,  to  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men iv.  4. 

The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants ▼.  l. 
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Thoctsand.  '-  He  hath  borne  roe  on  his  back  a  thotuand  times HamUt^  r.  i. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum    ...      v.  i. 

This  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws.  Or  ere  1  Ml  weep  ....    King  Ltar^  il.  4. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea iv.  6. 

T  was  mine,  *t  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands OtktUo^va.i. 

Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know,  My  idleness  doth  hatch     .    »    Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  2. 

That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import iii.  4. 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  movables  Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  .  CymbehtUy  ii.  3. 
Thousandth  . — Break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  afiairs  of  love  AsV.  L.  It,  iv.  1 . 

Thraldom.  —  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Thrasonicai^—  His  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical   .    .    .  Lace's  L.  Losty  v.  1. 

Cxsar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame  ' As  You  Likt  It,  v.  2. 

Thread.  —  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread.  Charm  ache  with  air    .    .    .      Mi4ch  Ado^  v.  i. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Lay  them  in  gore.  Since  you  have  shore  With  shears  his  thread  of  silk    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Thou  liest,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble.  Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard  I  Tarn,  e/tk*  Shrewy  iv.  3. 

Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread? iv.  3. 

Beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread iv.  3. 

The  smallest  thread  That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb  Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  A!'.  Johtt,  iv.  3. 

All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  ...      v.  7. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut  With  edge  of  penny  cord Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Had  not  churchmen  prayed,  His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed  .    .     .    .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief  Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain     .    .    .      Othello,  v.  2. 

Till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life Pericles,  i.  2. 

Threading. — Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  night King- Lear,  W.  i. 

Threat.  —  Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak  prayers  .    .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ynlins  Casar^  iv.  3. 

His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ;  To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one Hamlet,  iv.  i. 

Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow  Of  bragging  horror King  John,  v.  i. 

The  front  of  Jove  himself ;  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Threatening. —Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach Tittts  Andron.\\.  x. 

When  fortune  means  to  men  nuMt  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  King  John,  iii.  4. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day,  1  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud  3  Henry  VI.  v.  3'. 

If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad.  Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face  ?  iii.  1. 
Three.  —  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty   .       IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they  drink .    .   \  Henry  IV.  \.  y 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? Macbeth,  \.  \. 

These  three.  Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

Thrbr-hoopbd.— The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops 2  Henry  VI.  \v.  2. 

Three-inch. — Away,  you  three-inch  fool  I  I  am  no  beast. — Am  I  but  three  inches?  Tarn.  o/Shrew,  iv.  i. 
Three-legged.  —  Doubt  not  her  care  should  be  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool     i.  i. 

Three-man.  —  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Thrbe-m  an-song-msn  all,  and  very  good  ones;  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases  IV.  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Three- nocked. —A  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world  Shall  bear  the  olive  freely  A  nt.6r'Cleo.  iv.  6. 
Three-piled. — Thou 'rt  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  2. 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical Loi'e^s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Threescore.  —  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ? Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Thresher.  —  Like  the  night-owl's  laxy  flight.  Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail  3  Henry  VI.  ii,  i. 
Threshold. — And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold  .    .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold  Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
Thrice.  —  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? — I  am  ill  at  reckoning Love's  L.  Lost,  \,  2. 

We  know  what  we  know :  I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir,  —  Is  not  nine v.  2. 

If  thou  thou*st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  2. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just a  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
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Tmtttrm  Pi  ihine  »n4  throt  u»  min*  Acd  ili«ice  ag^ato,  to  make  op  nine Jf^rAr^  L  j. 

7H»irT-  —  H'^,  r  f*»<  name  ^  ihnft.  Doe*  ^*e  taloe  ihH  togethCT! Htmry  I  /.'/   _::^  i_ 

f  h-i*e  a  mi»4  pf<*ax*«  nwt  »«h  ihr  ft«  Ihaj  1  khob^l  qae^t^jtuca*  be  fortontfc  I  Mer.  tf  i'emtce,  \.  t. 

My  hrjrya.'.*  ar^l  my  «ieI*H»r>fi  thnji,  Wbidi  heca*j  uju.re»« s-5- 

'I  hrJt  rt  •>.''*4  r»Jt,  if  n»«i  •'♦-aj  .ir.rt i-3- 

f  am  a  man  That  ff^m  my  firn  ha»e  been  inc'lMsd  to  thrift Timtm  ffAtkemx,  L  l 

Thr  ft,  Hf/rn^j '.  tb*:  funcrai  baked  meau  Did  c^^iy  furnish  forth  ibe  marriace  taU«s   HmmmUt^  1.  *- 

Ar>4  crrjofc  the  pregnant  hince*  of  the  knee  Where  thrift  may  follow  iivtung n.  a. 

TMnriLE**, —  A»thn/tl«*»ioni  their  •craping  fathers' gold XicAmnd  if.  ^.  ^ 

1  hf iff  leMambili'rfi,  that  wilt  rartn  up  Thine  own  lile't  meaiw! Machetky  n~  ^ 

THKif-rr.     Like  a  thrifty  poAAt^,  »he  determine*  Henelf  the  gkiry  of  a  creditor  Meas./fr  Mems^i.  i. 

^aM  bind,  (art  find ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind Jfer.  «f  yemict^  b_  5. 

Thkivk.  — 'lliU  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest J-j. 

Tm HI V iNo, —  Vo«r  free  undertaking  cannot  miw  A  thriving  issue Wimter's  TmIe^VL.x. 

TifiroAT.  —  DeW'bpped  like  bulls,  whose  throau  had  hanging  at  *eoi  Wallett  of  0e«h    Tempest,  m.  3. 

With  an  outstretched  throat  I  '11  tell  the  work!  akwd Mtas./er  Mtas.  U.  4. 

1  do  nothinx  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat Love's  L.  Lmst^  rr.  5. 

To  move  wild  bughtcr  in  the  throat  of  death  ?    It  cannot  be ▼.  a. 

I  '11  drink  10  her  as  k>ng  aa  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat Twei/ik  SigkL,  i.  j- 

Th rough  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  best RkhmrdU.x.  i. 

Men  may  ftleep,  and  they  may  luve  their  throaU  aboot  thetn  at  that  time     ....  Henry  V.  \\.  r. 

Were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came.  Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat  ?    .  Rkhard  III.  i.  3. 

Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats Timon  0/ Athens,  L  2. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen  *  Stuck  in  my  throat Macbeik,  n.  2. 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day HamUt,  i.  i. 

Whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat,  I  Ml  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil    ....     King  Lear ^  L  1. 

Kngine*.  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamoors  counterfeit  .    .    .     Otkeilo^  iii.  3. 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog.  And  smote  him,  thus v.  2. 

The  gold  1  give  thee  will  I  melt  and  pour  Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat    .    .    .Ant.  and  CUo.  iL  5. 

T»i HOBS.  —  Yet  my  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing JZ/urArM,  iv.  x. 

Tmkoka.  —  And  a  birth  indeed  Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Other  incident  throes  That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain Timonof  Athens,  v.  u 

TtfRONK.  —  Vjtx  the  devil  Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne  !   .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Hrre  I  and  sorrows  sit ;  Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it King  John,,  iii.  i. 

'T  '\%  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned  Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth  Romeo  andjuiiet,  iii.  2. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne v.  1. 

It  hath  been  The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne  And  fall  of  many  kings      .  Macbetk,  iv.  3. 

Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne,  That  speak  htm  full  of  grace iv.  3. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne,  Burned  on  the  water  ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
TiiNdNRD.  —  It  becomes  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  .  .  .  M<r.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 
TiiRONU.  —  So  pUy  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

I'll  to  the  throng!  Let  life  be  short ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long Henry  V.\w.^ 

TiiMONTLi.  — The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true,  The  wren  with  little  quill     .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  cai)ering Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  2. 

Til ROTTLB  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

TiiKt>u(}H  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Tiiii(»uciiiKAR«s.  —  The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 
Throw.— Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again  Cannot  pick  out  five  such  Love's  L.Lost,  v.  2. 

The  greater  throw  May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  1. 

Not  a  word?—  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog A$  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3. 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw Twelfth  Nights  v.  i. 

To  iMiint  the  lily.  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet King  John,  iv.  2. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw Corioianus,  v.  s. 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,  As 'twere  a  careless  trifle Macbetk,\,^ 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs :  I 'II  none  of  it v.  3. 

O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it.  And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half.  .  .  .  Hamlet,  ixi.  ^ 
Thrum.  —  Cut  thread  and  thrum;  Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  I    .    .    .    Mid.  M.  Dream,  v.  1. 
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Thrust.— There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it  a  Henry  I V.  i.  a. 

How  dare  you  thrust  yourselves  Into  my  private  meditations? Henry  yill.  ii.  a* 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts  Against  my  near'st  of  life  .........  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed,  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st  Othello^  v.  1. 

Thrusting.  •—  All  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on King  Lear,  \.  2. 

Thumb.  —  He  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  Worthy's  thumb Love's  L.  Lott^  v.  1. 

And 'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  A  pouncet-box \  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb 2  Henry  I V.  \v.  i. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top  .     .   Coriolanusy  iv.  5. 

I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  ihem  ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it   .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ?  —  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir i.  i. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb,  Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come Macbeth,  i  3. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes iv.  i. 

Thumb-ring.  —  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Thumped.  —  Thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird>boh  under  the  left  pap    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Whom  our  fathers  Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobbed,  and  thumped  .  .  .  Richard  lU.  v.  3. 
Thunder.  —  H  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head      Tempest^  ii.  a. 

The  thunder,  That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe iii.  3. 

The  dread  rattling  thunder v.  1. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail  kissing-comfits Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Could  great  men  thunder  As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Every  pelting,  petty  officer  Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ii,  2. 

I  never  heard  So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder Mid.  A^.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  atitumn  crack  .      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field,  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?    .     .  i.  2. 

With  adorations,  fertile  tears,  With  groans  that  thunder  love Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? King  John,  \\\.  i.' 

O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! iii.  4. 

And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled.  Fall  like  amazing  thunder Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  kx>ks  are  humble Richard  III.  i.  4. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples  .      Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air Coriolamts^  v.  3. 

And  sits  aloft,  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash Tiius  A  ndron.  u.  u 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? Macbeth,  i.  1. 

Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break i.  2. 

I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder iv.  i. 

And  the  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again.  Re-speaking  earthly  thunder  .    .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Anon  the  dreadful  thunder  Doth  rend  the  region ii.  a. 

Ay  me,  what  act  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? iii.  4. 

And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder,  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*  the  world  I .    .    .  King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder iii.  2. 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.     What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? iii.  4. 

To  sUnd  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder iv.  7. 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? Othello^  v.  2. 

But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb.  He  was  as  rattling  thunder      .   Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial  breath  Was  sulphurous  to  smell Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Thu.nder-bolt.  — An  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt     ....    Tempest,  ii.  2. 

If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who  should  down      ....      As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts;  Dash  him  to  pieces! Julius  Ceesar^'w.  %. 

Sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires,  Vaunt>couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Some  innocents 'scape  not  the  thunderbolt .   A  nt.  and  C/eo.  i'l.  5. 

Thunder-claps.  —  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps      .     Tem/est,  i.  2. 

Thunder-darter.  —  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus Troi.  and  Cress,  n.  i. 

Thunder-master.  —  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show  Thy  spite Cymbeline^  v.  4. 

Thunder-stroke.— Fell  together  all.  as  by  consent;  They  dropped,  as  by  a  thunder-«troke  Tem/est,  ii.  i. 

I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke   ...•....•••••••••     ii.  a. 
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Thus  thoa  must  do,  if  thou  hare  it Macbeth^  x,  5. 

Thwart.  —  That  it  may  live,  And  be  a  thwart  disnatnred  torment  to  her  1  .  .  .  King  Lear^  i.  4. 
Tjmvarted.  —  Mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains    Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

I  am  thwarted  quite  From  my  great  purpose Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  t. 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents  .  .  Romeo  and  ytdiet^  v.  3. 
Thyme.  —  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows Mid.  N.  Dream,  iu  i. 

Plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme Otkelloy  i.  3. 

Tib.  —  As  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger AU^s  Weli.xx.  -z, 

Tiber.  —  One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't    .    Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores Juiius  Ca-sar,  i.  z. 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch  Of  the  ranged  empire  fall !  ...  .^  «/.  and  CUo.  i.  x. 
Tick.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Tickle. —Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders Meas.  for  Mens.  \.  x. 

If  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  1. 

If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?     .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iiu  i. 

You  rampallian  I  you  fustilarian  !  I  Ml  tickle  your  catastrophe 2  Henry  I V.  ii.  t. 

Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  Sunds  on  a  tickle  point a  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels    .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 

How  fine  this  tyrant  Can  tickle  where  she  wounds! Cymbeline,'\.  i. 

Tickle-brain.  —  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle-brain .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Tickled.  —  He  would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did Twei/th  Night,  v.  i. 

She  *s  tickled  now ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled  his  chin Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon    .    .      Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Tickling. — Than  die  with  mocks,  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling    ....    Much  Ado,  \\\.  x. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep,  Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 
Ticklish.— And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  oftheir  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Tick-tack.  —  Foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack Meas.  for  Meas.  x.  t. 

TiDDLE. — There  is  no  tiddle  taddle  nor  pibble  pabble Henry  V.'w.  i. 

Tide. — Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentlenun Com.  of  Errors,  vv.  x, 

'Tide  life, 'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides King  John,  ii.  r. 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set  Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar iti.  i. 

I  was  amazed  Under  the  tide :  but  now  I  breathe  again  Aloft  the  flood iv.  2. 

What  a  tide  of  woes  Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! Richard  II.  ix.  2. 

Think  how  such  an  apprehension  May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction      .    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

'T  is  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height a  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

The  tide  of  blood  in  me  Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now v.  2. 

A*  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide     .    .    .  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Asmen  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide iv.  1. 

Nor  the  tide  of  pomp  That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world iv.  1. 

Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral.  These  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing  tides  r  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 3  Henry  VI,  i.  4. 

Like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ii.  5. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide ;  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide  .     .     iv.  3. 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carnage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide  .    .    .     Troi.  and  Crest,  ii.  3. 

I  have  important  business.  The  tide  whereof  is  now ▼.  i. 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide .     Coriolansts,  v.  4. 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  nvave Titus  Atuiron.'x%\.  x. 

A  brave  fellow  I  he  keeps  bis  tides  well .    Timon  of  Athens,  \.  a. 

I  charge  thee,  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide  Of  knaves  once  more iii.  4. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times   .    .    Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiiirs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ....      iv.  3. 

Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide,  To  rot  itself  with  motion  »    ,    »    Ant,  and  CUo,  L  4. 
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TiDB.  '- The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.  .  Ant.  and  CUo.  Hi.  a. 
Tidings.  —Take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings   .    .    As  You  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

Thou  hast  made  me  giddy  With  these  ill  tidings King  ypAn^  iv.  2. 

I  dare  not  say  How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is Richard  II.  W.  \. 

Is  so  armed  To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity iii.  s. 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .    .  2  Henry  J  V.  v.  3. 

The  tidings  that  I  bring  Will  make  my  boldness  manners ,      Henry  VI 11.  v.  i. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears  !   That  long  time  have  been  barren    Ant.  and  Cl*o.  ii.  5. 

But  let  ill  tidings  tell  Themselves  when  they  be  felt ii.  5. 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings  To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings v.  i. 

Tie. — This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  suminer Henry  V.  \.  2, 

To  the  which  my  duties  Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie  For  ever  knit Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

Tied. —  It  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  lied Ti»H>  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  3. 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  1  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course        Macbeth^  v.  7. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course King  Lear^  iii.  7. 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied  .  .  Cymbeline^  i.  6. 
Tiger.  —  Make  tigers  tame  and  huge  leviathans  Forsake  unsounded  deeps  Txvc  Gen.  0/  Verona^  iii.  2. 

Depart  in  patience,  And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  1. 

The  mild  hind  Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger       Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears.  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  ! * 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

More  inexorable,  O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania .  L  4. 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ;  The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn  .    .     iii.  1. 

The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

When,  we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger Coriolannsy  v.  4. 

Dost  thou  not  perceive  That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? Titus  Andron.\\\.  i^ 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far  Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea      Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

Like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  ....  Macbethy  iii  4. 
Tight.— Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen  's  a  squire  More  tight  at  this  than  thou  Ant.df*  Cleo.  iv.4. 
TiKB.  —  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym,  Or  bobtail  like  or  trundle>tail     ....  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Tile.  —  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls All's  IVeli/w.  z. 

Tilt. —This  is  no  world  To  play  with  mammeu  and  to  tilt  with  lips    ....    .iHenrylV.x\.2. 

Break  a  lance.  And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

TiLTER.  —  As  a  puisny  tiller,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side  .  ,  ,  ,  As  Von  Like  Itf  iii.  4. 
Tilting.  — Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  fiice Com.  qf  Errors,  iv.  2. 

Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast,  In  opposition  bloody Othello,  ii.  3. 

Tilt-yard.  —  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves  Are  brazen  images  ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 
Timber.— One  of  you  will  provea  shrunk  panel  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp  As  You  Like  It,  iii.3. 
Timbered.  —  My  arrows  Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot  Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance  .  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Time,  —What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? Tempest,  \.  2. 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness  And  time  to  speak  it  in ii.  1. 

And  lime  Goes  upright  with  his  carriage ▼•  i. 

Experience  is  by  industry  achieved  And  perfected  by  the  swift  coarse  of  time    Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  3. 

My  heart  accords  thereto.  And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers  'no  * i.  3- 

She,  in  modesty.  Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ii.  i. 

An  idle  tntant.  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time ii.  4« 

To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be ii.  7' 

Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed iii.  1. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good iii.  i. 

The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate iii.  i. 

A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts iii.  a. 

0  time  most  accurst,  'Mongst  all  foes  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! v.  4. 

His  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer ;  he  kept  not  time Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Time  wears :  hold  up  your  head,  and  mince v-  <• 

1  waa  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies v.  5. 
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TiMB.  —  T  b  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese Mtrry  ITives,  ▼.  5. 

We  shall  write  to  you.  As  time  and  oor  conceniiDgs  shall  importaoe   ....  Jiibeu,/or  Meat.  L  x. 

Not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod  Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared i.  3. 

Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing iL  i. 

That  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it iiL  i. 

Time  out  of  mind iv.  a. 

Neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance iv.  3. 

A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion v.  c. 

It  may  be  right;  but  you  are  i*  the  wrong  To  speak  before  your  time v.  x. 

With  ripened  time  Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up v.  z. 

Take  this  mercy  to  provide  For  better  times  \6  come ▼.  i. 

Time  is  their  master,  and  when  they  see  time,  They  '11  go  or  come     .    .    •     Com,  of  Errcra^  ii.  z. 

Learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things iL  a. 

A  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself iL  2. 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? ii.  4. 

Time  himself  is  bald  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  followers iL  a. 

'T  is  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack  and  be  gone iii.  2. 

*T  is  high  time  that  1  were  hence iii.  a. 

As  if  Time  were  in  debt  1  how  fondly  dost  thou  reason  I iv.  2. 

Time  is  a  very  bankrupt  and  owes  more  than  he  's  worth  to  season iv.  a. 

Have  you  not  heard  men  say,  That  Tlhie  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? iv.  2. 

Careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  fiwe    ...      ▼.  i. 

0  time's  extremity.  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue  ? v.  1. 

As  time  shall  try :  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke Mmch  Ado^  i.  i. 

He  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you .  i.  2. 

The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time iL  i. 

Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites iL  z. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind ii.  t. 

The  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us iL  z. 

She  Ml  be  up  twenty  times  a  night ii.  3. 

Brief,  I  pray  you  ;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy  tinae  with  me iii.  5. 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention iv.  1. 

Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve v.  z. 

An  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours v.  a. 

Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time Lovt't  L,  Lost^x.  1. 

Fit  in  his  place  and  time.  —  In  reason  nothing.  —  Something  then  in  rhyme it. 

An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough i.  2. 

Or  groan  for  love  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time  In  pruning  me  ? iv.  3. 

With  some  strange  pastime  solace  them,  Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape   ...     iv.  3. 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms  All  causes  to  the  purpose v.  2. 

Pleasant  jest  and  courtesy.  As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time v.  2. 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time Mid.  N.  Drta$n^  i.  z. 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  For  parting  us lit  2. 

How  shall  we  beguile  The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? v.  i. 

Lovers,  to  bed ;  't  is  almost  fairy  time v.  1. 

Now,  by  two«headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time    .  Mtr,  <if  Vonict^  i.  i. 

Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal  Hath  left  me  gaged i.  1. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 1.3. 

You  spumed  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time  You  called  me  dog i.  3. 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ii.  8. 

Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished 11.9. 

O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  I iii.  a. 

1  speak  too  long  ;  but 't  is  to  peiza  the  time,  To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length  ....     iii.  s. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest iii.  2. 

I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures  Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me iiL  3. 

Waste  no  time  in  words.  But  get  thee  gone iii.  4. 

Nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  .    •      v.  x. 
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TiMR.  —  And  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world   .    ...  As  y<m  Like  It,  i.  i. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  1  beard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies i.  a. 

Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit L  3. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  .    ^    .      iL  3. 

I  like  this  place,  And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it ii.  4. 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ii.  7. 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages il  7. 

Groaning  every  hour  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a  clock iii.  a. 

And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time? iii.  a. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  «ith  divers  persons iii.  a. 

I  '11  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal iii.  a. 

Who  Time  gallops  withal  and  who  he  stands  still  withal iii.  a. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year iii.  a. 

WhoamblesTime  withal?  — With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin jii.  a. 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman iii.  5. 

Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love iv.  i. 

Time  is  the  old  justice  tliat  examines  all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try iy.  i. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time,  When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding   .    .      v.  3. 

And  therefore  lake  the  present  time,  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino v.  3. 

You  are  deceived,  sir:  we  kept  time,  we  lost  not  our  time v.  3. 

I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song v.  3. 

'T  is  no  time  to  jest.  And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time    .    .      Tarn,  o/the  SkrtWj  i.  i. 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times,  But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself     ...     liL  i. 

Make  ic  orderly  and  well,  According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time iv.  3. 

He  that  so  generally  is  at  all  times  good  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you  .     All*s  Wett^  i.  i. 

Under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope i.  i. 

No  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time i.  i. 

Such  a  man  Might  be  A  copy  to  these  younger  times i.  a. 

They  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time ii.  1. 

Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass  Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass  ...      ii.  i. 

If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  Of  what  I  spoke ii.  x. 

I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  To  entertain  't  so  merrily  with  a  fool ii.  a. 

rr  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times ii.  3. 

Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  love!     .     .      ii.  3. 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets,  Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time  ii.  4. 

That  what  in  time  proceeds  May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds iv.  a. 

How  mightily  some  other  times  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears  I iv.  3. 

Time  will  bring  on  summer.  When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns iv.  4. 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit v.  i. 

All  is  whole  ;  Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time v.  3. 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time v.  3. 

'T  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue      .    Ttuel/ih  Nighty  i.  5. 

0  time  \  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I :  It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie ! ii.  a. 

Light  airs  and  recollected  terms  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times ii.  4. 

You  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time ii.  5. 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests.  The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time    .    .    .     iii.  i. 
Methinks  't  is  time  to  smile  again.   O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud !       ....     iii.  x. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time iii.  i. 

The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off .     iii.  3. 

Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel  Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument    .    .    •     iii.  3. 

1  will  bespeak  our  diet,  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  Thou  never  shonldst  love  woman  like  to  me      ...  v.  x. 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges v.  x . 

Time  as  long  again  Would  be  filled  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  ....    TVinter's  Tale,  L  2. 

As  it  bath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy,  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't iii.  1. 

Let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come iv.  4. 

The  one  He  chides  to  bell  and  bids  the  other  grow  Faster  than  thought  or  time  .    .    .    •    .  iv.  4. 

S3 
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TiMB.  —  Spoken  a  thousand  things  that  wouM  Hare  done  the  time  more  benefit    H^ittUr'a  Tale,  ▼.  i . 

Every  present  time  doth  boast  itself  Above  a  better  gone t.  1. 

But  infirmity  Which  waiu  upon  worn  times  hath  something  seized  His  wished  ability  ...      ▼.  1. 

Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time  Than  I  do  now t.  1. 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation Kimg^  7^^*  i-  >• 

And  the  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume ii.  i. 

OW  Time  the  dock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time iii.  1. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say,  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time iii.  3. 

Creep  lime  ne'er  so  alow.  Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good iii.  3. 

In  the  last  repeating  troublesome.  Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable iv.  a. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed iv.  a. 

Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times iv.  3. 

The  present  time  's  so  sick,  That  present  medicine  roust  be  ministered ▼.  1. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire  .    .     .  ' v.  i. 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time  Should  seek  a  plaster ▼.  a. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  With  such  a  brabbler v.  a. 

That  you  might  The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time v.  6. 

Let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,  Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs  ....      y.  7. 

The  purest  treasure  morul  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation Richard  II.  i.  1. 

How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word! L3. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age,  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage L  3. 

His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be ii.  x. 

Take  from  Time  His  charters  and  his  customary  righu ii.  i. 

To-morrow  must  we  part ;  Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short ii.  t. 

To  know  what  pricks  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time il  3. 

O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return iii.  a. 

For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride iii.  a. 

I^t  's  fight  with  gentle  words  Till  time  lend  friends iii.  3. 

The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  More  than  it  is v.  1. 

Bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time,  Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime  .    .      v.  a. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is,  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept ! v.  5. 

Here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear  To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string v.  5. 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time  Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke     ...      ▼.  5. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me v.  5. 

For  now  hath  time  ntade  me  his  numbering  clock:  My  thoughts  are  minutes ▼.  5. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours t.  5. 

What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day? i  Henry  /K.  i.  2. 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance i.  a. 

I  Ml  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will    .    .    .    .  i.  a. 

Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they  drink i,  3. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days,  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come? i.  3. 

When  time  is  ripd,  which  will  be  suddenly - i.  3. 

Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant ii.  1. 

I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty  years ii.  >. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time  Is  ruined iii.  a. 

How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time? iv.  i. 

I  i)i-ould  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole  Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited  ....     }▼.  1. 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times t.  i. 

The  time  of  life  is  short !  To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long t.  a. 

What,  is  it  a  time  to  j6st  and  dally  now? r.  3. 

But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ▼.4. 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world.  Must  have  a  stop t.  4. 

Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time ^  Henry  IV.  \.  ^ 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'erposting  that  action La. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times i.  a. 

We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone i  3. 

Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time  and  business  ? iLs. 
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Time. —Thns  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time 2  Henry  I V.  \\.  %, 

Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  tiroes ii.  3. 

There  am  I,  TIU  time  and  vantage  crave  my  compaoy 11.3. 

I  feel  me  much  to  bUme,  So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time ti.  4. 

0  God  I  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fiite,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times!       .    .     .  iii.  1. 

The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head,  Shall  break  into  corruption iii.  i. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased iii.  i. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time iii.  i. 

Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end iii.  a. 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run iv.  1. 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs,  When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles  ....  iv.  i. 

That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before,  And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times iv.  i. 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,  And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time iv.  i. 

The  time  misordered  doth,  in  common  sense.  Crowd  us iv.  a. 

These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life,  One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back  .    .  iv.  3. 

Vnguided  days  And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon iv.  4. 

And  tlie  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles,  Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before iv.  4. 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form iv.  5. 

And  do  arm  myself  To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time v.  2. 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price v.  3. 

Jumping  o'er  times.  Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-glass  Henry  V,  Prol. 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question t.  i. 

1  say  little ;  but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles ti.  i. 

Honours  that  pertain  By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times ii.  4. 

Now  he  weighs  time  Even  to  the  utmost  grain ii.  4. 

Time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry :  But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim iv.  3. 

This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer v.  2. 

Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will i  Henry  VJ.  ii.  4. 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends iii.  a. 

Time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl  And  spirits  walk 2  Henry  VI .  i.  4. 

That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand i.  4. 

When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day.  He  knits  his  brow iii.  t. 

These  are  petty  fiittlts  to  faults  unknown.  Which  time  will  bring  to  light iii.  1. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns iv.  2. 

Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come v.  2. 

But  in  this  troublous  time  what's  to  be  done? \  Henry  VI,  \\,  ^. 

O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  I ii.  S- 

0  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times  I ii.  5. 

Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs iii.  3. 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Rkhard  III.'x.  t. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace,  Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time i.  i. 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time ! i-  4* 

1  prophesy  the  fcarfuU'st  time  to  thee  That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon      ....  iii.  4- 

Both  are  ready  in  their  offices.  At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems iii.  5. 

Mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time iii-  7- 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about,  And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time     ...  iv.  4. 

And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times  Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content iv.  4. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness iv.  4. 

I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash  Hereafter  time,  for  rime  past  wronged  by  thee      ....  iv.  4. 

Swear  not  by  time  to  come;  for  that  thou  hast  Misused  ere  used iv.  4. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times,  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs iv.  4. 

Much  about  cock-shut  time v.  3. 

That  which  I  would  I  cannot,  —  With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  lime v.  3. 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married  To  one  above  itself Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten  A  long  time  out  of  play i.  3- 

May  he  live  Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! ii.  i. 

And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  t .    .    .  il  i. 
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Time.— I  ^1  make  ye  know  your  times  of  bosiness :  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  afiEairs  ?  Htnry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time  To  think iii.  2. 

And  nature  does  require  Her  times  of  preser\'ation iiL  a. 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  altered  strangely  With  me  since  first  you  knew  me iv.  3. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose v.  i. 

Well,  the  guds  are  above  ;  time  must  friend  or  end Troi.  and  Creu.  i.  2. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ii  5« 

When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself iiL  a. 

The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud  To  call  for  recompense iii.  3. 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  familiar iii.  3. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion iit  3. 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  lightly  shakes  his  parting  guMt  by  the  band   ...     iii.  3. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  To  envious  and  calumniating  time iii-  3> 

There  is  no  help ;  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time  Will  have  it  so iv.  1. 

Time,  force,  and  death,  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can iv.  2. 

Puu  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by  All  time  of  pt^use iv.  4. 

Injurious  time  now  v^ith  a  robber's  haste  Crams  his  rich  thievery  up iv.  4. 

Fresh,  and  fair,  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage     . iv.  5. 

That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time iv.  5. 

That  old  common  arbitrator,  Time.  Will  one  day  end  it iv.  5. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly  .    .    .     CoriclamtSy  i.  t. 

Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?  I  do  not  think i.  6. 

Carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time,  But  hearts  for  the  event ii.  i. 

The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept.  And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heapt .    .      ii.  3. 

The  violent  fit  o*  the  time  craves  it  as  physic  For  the  whole  state iii*  2. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time iv.  6. 

So  our  virtues  Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time iv.  7. 

By  the  interpreution  of  full  time  May  show  like  all  yourself v.  3. 

Go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old Titus  AMdnm.  \\\.  x. 

These  times  of  woe  a£Ford  no  time  to  woo Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  4. 

All  these  woes  shall  serve  For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come iii-  s- 

And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time iii.  5* 

Unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day!  Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw  I iv.  5. 

Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place  Doth  make  against  me v.  3. 

Ere  we  depart,  we  Ml  share  a  bounteous  time  In  different  pleasures     .    .    .     Timcn  ^ Aihens/x.  \, 

What  time  o' day  is 't,  Apemantus  ?  — Time  to  be  honest it. 

Hisdaysand  times  are  past  And  my  reliances  on  his  filleted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit    .    .      ii.  1. 

Please  you,  gentlemen.  The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business ii*  2. 

Many  a  time  and  often  I  ha*  dined  with  him iii.  x. 

And  canst  use  the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in  thee iii.  i. 

This  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security iii.  x. 

What  a  wicked  beast  was  I  to  disfumish  myself  against  such  a  good  time ! iii.  2. 

It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy  Upon  a  friend  of  mine iii-  $. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true .*    *    *    *     1^' 3- 

Rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise,  When  roan  was  wuhed  to  love  his  enemies!     .    .     iv.  3. 

Pity 's  sleeping :  Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping ! iv.  3. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o' the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation v.  ■. 

At  all  times  alike  Men  are  not  still  the  same v.  1. 

The  time  is  flush.  When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong  Cries  of  itself  *  No  more  *    .      v.  4. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates Julius  Cmsar^  i.  2. 

How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  these  tiroes,  I  shall  recount  hereafter i.  2. 

I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time  Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer i.  2. 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  Is  like  to  lay  upon  us i.  2. 

It  is  a  strange-disposed  time  :  But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fuhion i.  3. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once  .    .      ti.  2. 

And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time  To  bear  my  greeting ii.  2. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  <^  times Hi.  1. 
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TiMB.  ~  I  know  youDg  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest yul/$/s  Ctesar,  W.  3. 

Time  is  come  round,  And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end v.  3. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Afacbeth^  i.  3. 

Come  what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day i.  3. 

At  more  time,  The  interim  having  weighed  it,  let  us  speak  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other  .    .    .  i.  3. 

And  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time i.  5. 

To  beguile  the  time,  Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye i.  5. 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time.  We  'Id  jump  the  life  to  come i.  7. 

Nor  time  nor  place  Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both i.  7. 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show i.  7. 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time  Which  now  suits  with  it ii.  i. 

Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time ii.  3. 

Had  1  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  blessed  time ii.  3. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  lime  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange     ....      ii.  4. 

As  will.fUl  up  the  time  'Twixt  this  and  supper iii.  i. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time  Till  seven  at  night iii.  i. 

It  was  he  in  the  times  past  which  held  you  So  under  fortune iii.  1. 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,  The  moment  on  't iii.  i. 

The  worm  that's  fled  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed iii.  4. 

r  the  olden  time.  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal iii.  4. 

The  times  have  been.  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die.  And  there  an  end     iii.  4. 

A  thing  of  custom :  *i  is  no  other ;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time iii.  4. 

You  '11  rue  the  time  That  clogs  me  with  this  answer iii.  6. 

Live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom iv.  i. 

Time,  thou  antidpatest  my  dread  exploits  I iv.  i. 

Cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors  And  do  not  know  ourselves iv.  2. 

And  what  I  can  redress.  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will iv.  3. 

The  time  you  may  so  hoodwink iv.  3. 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow iv.  3. 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled  To  hear  a  night-shriek v.  5. 

She  should  have  died  hereafter ;  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word v.  5. 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  firom  day  to  day  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time v.  5. 

Yield  thee,  coward.  And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o' the  time v.  8. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time v.  8. 

What 's  more  to  do,  Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time v.  8. 

What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night  ? Hamlet^  i.  i. 

Nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm.  So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time i.  1. 

Time  be  thine.  And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will ! i.  3. 

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good i.  a. 

From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence i.  3. 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth,  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure    .    .  i.  3. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite.  That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! i.  5. 

Show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will  As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile ii.  a. 

Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time.  Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time    ii.  a. 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time ii.  2. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  The  oppressor's  wrong  ? iii.  i. 

This  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof iii.  i. 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  \\\%  form  and  pressure iii.  a. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  .     iii  a. 

*T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night.  When  churchyards  yawn iii.  a. 

That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by  The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command    .     iii.  4. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg iii.  4. 

What  is  a  man,  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  tin»e  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?   .    .    .    .     iv.  4. 

I  see,  in  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it iv.  7. 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  May  fit  us  to  our  shape iv.  7. 

This  fellow  might  be  in 's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land ▼.  i. 

He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times v.  i. 
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Time.  —  T  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me Hamlet,  y.  a. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter v.  2. 

Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides L  x. 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash i.  i. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times L  2. 

Forbear  his  presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure La. 

I  'Id  have  thee  beaten  for  being  ok)  before  thy  time i.  5. 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time  Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  1  see iL  a. 

Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle ii.  2. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  ^t,  That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet    ......      ilL  2. 

Know  thou  this,  that  men  Are  as  the  time  is y.  3. 

At  this  time  We  sweat  and  bleed:  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend t.  j. 

Time  will  bring  it  out y.  3. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment  Which  very  manners  urges y.  3. 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey ;  Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say     .      y.  3. 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  all,  For  nought  but  provender OihelU^  u  i. 

And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time  Is  nought  but  bitterness L  i. 

Till  fit  time  Of  law  and  course  of  direct  ses.sion  Call  thee  to  answer L  2. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  lime  which  will  be  delivered i.  3. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe,  But  for  my  sport  and  profit L  3. 

On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity iL  3. 

We  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time ii.  3. 

I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time.  Strike  o£F  this  score  of  absence iii.  4. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at! iy.  2. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment Ant.  and  CU0.  L  2. 

In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear i  3. 

When  you  sued  staying,  Then  was  the  time  for  words L  3. 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands  Our  services  awhile i.  3. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  lime Ls« 

Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold i.  5. 

*T  is  not  a  time  For  private  stomaching iL  2. 

Every  time  Serves  for  the  nutter  that  is  then  bom  in  *t ii.  2. 

That  time,  —  O  limes  I  —  I  laughed  him  out  of  patience it  5. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not  Out-go  my  thinking  on  you liL  2. 

Cheer  your  heart :  Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time iii.  6. 

With  news  the  time  's  with  labour,  and  throes  forth,  Each  minute,  some iii.  7. 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one iv.  2. 

The  sur  is  fall'n.  —  And  lime  is  at  his  period ir.  14. 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time  Could  make  him  the  receiver  of  .    .    .      Cymhelime,  L  i. 

And  for  the  gap  That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going  And  our  return,  to  excuse   iii.  a. 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour  Which  then  he  wore iy.  2. 

The  time  nor  place  Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories y.  5- 

If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times,  When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes    .      PericUs^  \.  Cower. 

Be  attent,  And  lime  that  is  so  briefly  spent  Wuh  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  .    .     .      iii.  Cower. 

But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage r.  i. 

TiME-HONOURBD.  — Old  John  of  Caunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster Richard  II.  x.  x. 

Timeless. —Who  performed  The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end iv.  i. 

Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end Romeo  and  yuiiet^  y.  3. 

Timelier.  —Thanks  to  you,  That  called  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither  .  Ant.  and  Cite.  iL  6. 
Timely.  —  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him  :  I  have  almost  slipped  the  hour  Macbttk,  ii.  3. 

TiME-PLBASKR  ',  an  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book T\vt1fth  Nigkiy  ii.  3. 

TiMON.  —  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  ! Love's  L.  Lott^  iv.  3. 

TiNCT.  —  Plutus  himself.  That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine  ....    AWs  IVeO^  v.  3. 

There  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots  As  will  not  leave  their  tinct HamUt^  iii.  4. 

White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct Cyntbeline,  iL  2. 

TiNDER-BOX.  —  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box Merry  IViveSt  i.  3. 
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TiNDSR-UKB.  —  Hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  motion CoriolanuSf  ii.  1. 

Tinker.  —  To  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night Twei/th  Nighty  ii.  3. 

1  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life i  Henry  /K.  iL  4. 

Tip.  —  In  love,  i'  laitht  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose Troi.  and  Cress,  in.  i. 

.By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  yviiei^  ii.  2. 
TiPTOB.  —  Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

TiRB.  —  The  ship-tire»  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance     .    .   Merry  IVives^  iii.  3. 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words Much  Ado^'i.  i. 

I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner iii.  4. 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  ^t  betimes Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Tired.— I  have  tired  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together  Have  made  the  ground  my  bed  CymbeHne^  iii.  6. 
TiRRiTS.  —  I  '11  forswear  keeping  house,  afore  I  Ml  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights  a  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 
Titan. — Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ? \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \, 

Pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun's ! ii.  4. 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare.     I  '11  through  and  through  you!      .    .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  xo. 

Whose  virtues  will,  I  hope,  Reflea  on  Rome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth     .    .    .     Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

Thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Tiun's  face  Blushing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud ii.  4. 

Alack,  no  remedy  !  —  to  the  greedy  touch  Of  common-kissing  Titan CymMine,  iii.  4. 

Tithe.  — Our  com  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  to  sow Meeu./or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions King  John^  iii.  1. 

The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before x  Henry  iy.\\\.i. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes.  Hath  been  as  dear  .  .  Troi.  and  Crets.  ii.  a. 
TiTiNius.  —  Alas,  it  cried  *  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'  As  a  sick  girl  .  .  .  yulius  Casar^  i.  2. 
Title.  —  It  may  be  I  go  under  that  title  because  I  am  merry Muck  Ado^  ii.  x. 

An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

Yield  Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.^. 

0  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  I iii.  x. 

The  curst!  A  titie  for  a  maid  of  all  tiUes  the  worst Tam.  of  the  Shrew^  L  2. 

And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss iii.  2. 

'T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which  I  can  build  up All^s  tVeli,  ii.  3. 

To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,  To  gild  refined  gold ICing  John,  iv.  2. 

Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.  —  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right ....    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

'T  is  not  my  meaning  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out ii.  3. 

Lost  that  title  of  respect  Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud      .    .   x  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

A  borrowed  title  hsut  thou  bought  too  dear v.  3. 

A  grandaro's  name  is  littie  less  in  love  Than  is  the  doting  tide  of  a  mother  .    .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee  ? iv.  4. 

What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs  To  bear  that  load  of  title  ?     .    .      Henry  VIII,  ii.  3. 

The  times  and  tides  now  are  altered  strangely  With  me  since  first  you  knew  me iv.  2. 

Goodness  dare  not  check  thee :  wear  thou  thy  wrongs :  The  title  is  afifeered !  .     .     .    Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Now  does  he  feel  his  titie  Hang  loose  about  him v.  2. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title  More  hateful  to  mine  ear v.  7. 

All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away  ;  that  thou  wast  bom  with King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Title-leaf. — This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf.  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  2  Hen.I  V.\.\. 
Toad. — Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous.  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  As  VouLiheltfU.  1. 

How  she  longed  to  eat  adders'  heads  and  toads  carbonadoed fVinter*s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Help  me  curse  That  bottied  spider,  that  foul  hunch-backed  toad ! iv.  4. 

1  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of  toads Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

She,  good  soul,  had  as  lief  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him Romeo  and  yuiietj  ii.  4. 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes iii.  5. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one Macbeth,  iv.  x. 

I  bad  rather  be  a  toad.  And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon Othello^  iii.  3. 

Toadstool^  learn  me  the  proclamation Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Toast.  —  You  are  both,  i'  good  truth,  as  rheunutic  as  two  dry  toasts    ....      2  Henry  IV.  u.  4, 
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Toast.  —  Either  to  harbour  fled,  Or  made  a  toatt  for  Neptooe. Trcu  and  Crest.  L  3. 

ToAiiTiNG-fRON. — I  '11  SO  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron    .     * King  Jokn^  vi.  3. 

ToASTs-AND-BUTTss.— None  but  such  toasts-and-butter,  with  heartt  in  their  bellies  i  Htnryll^.  tv.  a. 

To  BB,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question HtttnUt^  iiL  i. 

Tod.  —  Every  'leven  wether  tods :  every  tod  yields  potu^  and  odd  shilling  .  IVinUrU  TaU,  tv.  3. 
To-OAv.  —  Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late,  Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune iii.  a. 

To-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Toe.  —  Such  shoes  as  ray  toes  look  through  the  over-leather    ....  Tarn,  o/tke  ShreWy  Indue  a. 

Till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe %  Henry  ly.'x.  *. 

He  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe Richard  III,  iii.  1. 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  ....      Trou  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

He  rises  on  the  toe:  that  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth iv.  5. 

What  do  you  think,  You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? Coriakums,  i.  t. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes  Unplagued  with  conu Romeo  and  Jnliet,  i.  5. 

Fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruelty  I Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Armed,  my  lord.  —  From  top  to  toe  ?  —  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot HamUl,  L  2. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe r.  x. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe  What  he  his  heart  should  make,  Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe  King  Lear^  iii.  2. 
TocBTHBR.  —  So  we  grew  together,  Like  to  a  double  dierry,  seeming  parted     Mid  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

They  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent IVinter's  TeUe^  i.  i. 

Toil.  —  They  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch Love*s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Finding  barren  practisers,  Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil iv.  3. 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  v.  2. 

This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine King  John,  ii.  1. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep Henry  K.  iv.  1. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race,  I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  3  Henry  VI,  iL  3. 

Their  titles  for  their  glories.  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil Richard  III.  \,  ^ 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ;  Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

You  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil    .    .    .    Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite Cymbeliney  iii.  6. 

Token.  —That  what  in  time  proceeds  May  token  to  the  future  our.past  deeds  .    ,  AWs  Well^  iv.  2. 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son  In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ?  .  King  John,  \.  i. 
Told. —  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  III.  \r,  4. 

And  told  me  I  bad  white  hairs  in  my  beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there    .    .    .   King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

They  told  me  I  was  every  thing ;  't  is  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof iv.  6. 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squint v.  3. 

I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  told  no  more  Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  trae  Othello^  v.  a. 
ToLBRABLB.  — To  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured    .    .    Mttch  Ada,  iii.  3. 

ToLi..  —  No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions King  John,  iii.  1. 

Tolling. — As  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend z  Henry  IV.'u  \. 

Tom.  —  And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall  And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail      Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

As  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger AU^s  lVelI,\\.  z. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  snull  deer,  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  KingLear^  iii.  4. 

Poor  Tom  's  a-cold iii.  4. 

Tomb.  —  She  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors  ;  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept    Mnch  Ada,  v.  1. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb  And  sing  it  to  her  bones v.  1. 

If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies v.  2. 

Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs Lov^s  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  I    A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  I  .    .    •    .   3  Henry  VI.  \,  4. 

The  earth  that  's  nature's  mother  is  her  tomb Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  3. 

To-MORRow.  —  Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day Richard  II.  \\.  u 

Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow 2  Henry  I V,  iv.  2. 

Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow , Richard  III.  y.  i. 

To-morrow  blossoms,  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him    .    .    .     Henry  VIII.  iiL  2. 
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To-morrow,  tnd  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day    Macbeth^  r.  5. 

To-morrow  U  Saint  Valentine's  day,  All  in  the  morning  beiime Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Tongs.  —  Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  x. 

ToNGim.— What  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  I Tempesty\\.\. 

Who  with  cloven  tongues  Do  hiss  me  into  madness ' ii.  2. 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang.  Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go  hang  i ii.  2. 

Theharmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage  Brought  my  too  diligent  ear iii.  i. 

While  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head iii.  2. 

Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse iii.  3. 

Notonguel  all  eyes  I  be  silent  I iv.  1. 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  I  to  call  her  bad Tvw  Gen.  0/ Veronay\\.  f>. 

That  nun  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man,  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman    .     iii.  i. 

Have  you  the  tongues  ?  — My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy iv.  i. 

Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour,  bully Merry  Wnes^  ii.  3. 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart Meas./or  Meeu.x.  i. 

If  you  should  need  a  pin,  You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it ii.  2. 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue ii.  2. 

O  perilous  mouths.  That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  selfsame  tongue ii.  4. 

What  king  so  strong  Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? iii  2. 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ;  Look  sweet,  speak  fair     .    .    .    Com.  0/  Errors ^  iii.  2. 

My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will iv.  2. 

My  heart  prays  for  htm,  though  my  tongue  do  curse iv.  2. 

0  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue  ? v.  i. 

A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours Much  Ado^h.  i. 

1  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer i.  1. 

Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue ii.  i. 

Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ii.  i. 

Here 's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue ii.  i. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper iii.  t. 

What  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks iii.  s. 

What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  ?  —  Not  a  false  gallop iii.  4. 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries iv.  i. 

And  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too iv.  1. 

As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue v.  x. 

*  Nay,*  said  I, 'he  hath  the  tongues':  'That  I  believe,*  said  she v.  i. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  .    . ' v.  3. 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me ! i>  a. 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye,  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues    .  ii.  i. 

His  fadr  tongue,  conceit's  expositor.  Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words ii.  1. 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see,  Did  stumble  with  haste  - ii.  i. 

I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye.  By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie      ...  ii-  x. 

To  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  toil  with  your  feet iii.  i. 

When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name iii-  1. 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend iv.  2. 

That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue iv-  3. 

How  far  dost  thou  excel.  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell iv.  3. 

Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  —  Fie,  painted  rhetoric ! iv.  3. 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste iv-  3. 

His  tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical v.  i. 

You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask •    •  v.  2. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible v.  2. 

A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart v.  2. 

It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue ▼•  a. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned.  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue     ....  v  2. 

The  news  I  bring  Is  heavy  in  my  tongue v.  2. 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue v.  2. 
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li>NGUB.~The  worId*8  large  tongue  Proclaims  yoa  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  Lovers  L.  L^,  v.  a. 
A  Jest*s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue  Of  him  that  makes  it  v.  a. 
Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear     .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Drtattt,  L  i. 

With  double  tongue  'flian  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung iii.  a. 

Will  you  tear  Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? iii  a. 

Man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report iv.  i. 

From  the  rattling  tongue  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence v.  i. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve v.  i. 

If  we  have  unearned  luck  Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue v.  i. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue Afer.  0/ Vtnie*,  \.  t. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible i.  i. 

I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  bead ii.  a. 

Adieu  !  tears  exhibit  my  tongue ii.  3. 

Tell  me,  for  more  certainty.  Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue ii.  6. 

And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought Bi.  a. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me iv.  i. 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? As  You  Like  I t^  x.  z. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermoos  in  stones ii.  1. 

Come,  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  bold  your  tongues iL  5. 

Let  me  see  wherein  My  tongue  hath  wronged  him ii.  7. 

Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree,  That  shall  civil  sayings  show itt  3. 

Faster  than  his  tongue  Did  make  of&nce  his  ejrc  did  heal  it  up iii.  5. 

You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue  ...     iv.  i. 

That  flattering  tongue  of  yours  la-on  me iv.  1. 

If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue.  Then  should  I  know  you  by  description iv.  5. 

A  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools v.  4. 

Make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue Tarn.  ^ the  SkreWti- %. 

Renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue i.  a. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth iv.  1. 

My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart,  Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break ....      iv.  3. 

At  this  time  His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand AU*s  }Vett^  i.  a. 

Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue i  3. 

Many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing iL  4. 

My  tongue  is  loo  foolhardy  ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it iv.  i. 

This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of iv.  i. 

Ere  my  heart  Durst  make  loo  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue v.  3. 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see Twelfth  Nighty  L  a. 

Would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing i.  3. 

Mcthought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly it  a. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state iii.  4. 

A  sad  face,  a  reverend  carnage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note     .....     iii.  4. 

That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him v.  i. 

If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  Mister IViiUer's  TtUe^W,  %. 

A  callat  Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband ii.  3. 

I  have  deserved  All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest iii.  2. 

*T  is  well  they  are  whispering :  clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more iv.  4. 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteih  him King  y^Jkn,  L  i. 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  bis  tongue :  Our  ears  are  cudgelled ii.  i. 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong,  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? iii.  x. 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  ....     iii.  i. 

And  like  a  civil  war  set'st  oath  to  oath.  Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue iii.  i. 

The  midnight  bell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on iii.  3. 

Hear  me  without  thine  cars,  and  make  reply  Without  a  tongue iii.  3. 

O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  I iii.  4. 

Call  them  meteors,  prodigies  and  signs,  Abortives,  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven  .     .   ^.     .      iii,  4. 

If  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,  So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes iv.  1. 

But  this  from  rumour's  tongue  I  idly  heard ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not it.  s. 
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ToNCUB.  —  Can  gire  audience  To  any  tongne,  speak  it  of  what  it  will King^  T^^i  iv>  ^ 

Thy  rude  hand  to  act  The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name iv.  2. 

1  will  upon  all  hazards  well  believe  Thou  art  ray  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well    .    .      v.  6< 

What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword  may  prove Richard  II.  \.  1. 

The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues,  Can  arbitrate  this  catise i.  1. 

Ere  my  tongue  Shall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong i.  i. 

Now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more  Than  an  unstringed  viol i.  3. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue,  Doubly  portcullised  with  ray  teeth  and  lips.    .  I  3. 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath i.  3. 

Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdia  gave i.  3. 

You  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue  Against  my  will i.  3. 

When  the  tongue's  oflBce  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart .    .    .  L  3. 

My  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue  Should  so  profane  the  word i.  4. 

The  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony it  r. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head  Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent  shoulders     ii.  i. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ii.  i. 

Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  toudi  Throw  death iii.  a. 

Discomfort  guides  my  tongue  And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair iii.  a. 

More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege  Than  can  my  care-tuned  tongue  deliver  him  I .    .     iii.  2. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say iii.  2. 

I  know  your  daring  tongue  Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered iv.  1. 

The  senseless  brands  will  sympathize  The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue v.  i. 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home .      v.  a. 

May  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth,  My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth      ....      v.  3. 

What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart  shall  say v.  5. 

So  blest  a  son,  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue 1  Henry  IV,  i.  i. 

This  woman's  mood,  Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own i.  3. 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,  A  v]riue  that  was  never  seen  in  you iii.  i. 

I  cannot  flatter :  I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers iv.  i. 

Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do  Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue     ....      v.  3. 

The  earthy  and  cold  band  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue v.  4. 

From  Rumour's  tongues  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs  a  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand i.  i. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! i.  i. 

His  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell   .* i.  i. 

Your  tongue  divine  To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war iv.  i. 

I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of  mine iv.  3. 

I  f  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you  conmiand  me  to  use  my  legs  ?   .    .    .     Epil. 

My  tongue  is  weary;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night EpiL 

Turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all  .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours v.  2. 

Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  smooth  . v.  2. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues i  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 

This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue.  Upbraided  me iv.  i. 

Unburthens  with  his  tongue  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart     ...      a  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words iii.  a. 

He  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  ;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name iv.  7. 

B«  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell '  .    .    .     iv.  7. 

Unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts,  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart  ....      v.  i. 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth 3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

Whose  heavy  looks  foretell  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue ii*  i. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen ii.  x. 

His  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak ii.  6. 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Fairer  than  tongue  .can  name  thee,  let  me  have  Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself   .    .    .    .  i.  2. 

I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue i.  2. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words i.  2. 
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TONGUB.  —  My  proud  heart  sues  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak Richard  III,  L  x. 

I  would  I  knew  thy  heart.  —  'T  is  figured  in  my  tongue i.  2. 

Be  assured  We  come  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues i.  3> 

My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb iv.  4. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues v.  3. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale,  And  every  tale  condemns  me v.  3. 

And  no  discemer  Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure Henry  VI 1 1,  i.  i. 

This  makes  bold  mouths :  Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  frecie i.  2. 

Traduced  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know  My  faculties  nor  person i.  a. 

These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks  'em ii.  a. 

A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  suspicious iii.  i. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues iii.  2. 

There 's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues  Than  I  myself v.  1. 

Bid  me  hold  my  tongue,  For  in  this  rapture  1  shall  surely  speak  The  thing  I  shall  repent  Tr.^CresSxxx.  a. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars :  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms iii.  3* 

O,  these  encounteierSf  so  glib  of  tongue! iv.  5. 

Matchless,  firm  of  word,  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue iv.  5. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth     .    .    .   Coriolanus^  iiL  1. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth:  What  his  breast  forges,  that  bis  tongue  must  vent iii.  i. 

Never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do  V  the  way  of  flattery  further iii,  a. 

Your  favour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue i'^'  3- 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears!  Rofn.&*yMl.  ii.  2. 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? iL  3. 

Let  rich  music's  tongue  Unfold  the  imagined  happiness iL  6. 

Swifter  than  his  tongue,  His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points .     iti.  1. 

Every  tongue  that  speaks  But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence iiL  a. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  For  such  a  wish  ! iiL  2. 

Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name? iiL  2. 

He  speaks  the  common  tongue,  Which  all  men  speak  with  him Timon  of  Athens^'x.  \. 

I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music Julius  Casar^  L  a. 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! iL  4. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue iiL  x. 

Put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  ...  iiL  2. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue  All  tha^  impedes  thee Macbeth^  L  5. 

0  horror,  horror,  horror  I    Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  1 ii.  3. 

Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues,  That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? ii.  3. 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue iiL  2. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog.  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog iv.  i. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest iv.  3. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever iv.  3. 

1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! iv.  3. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  i^e  so,  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man  I .    .     .     .      v.  8. 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue Hamlety  L  2. 

Whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night.  Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue i.  a. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue.  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act i.  3. 

When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  \ovi% L  3. 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  With  most  miraculous  organ ii.  2. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ....  liL  2. 
Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  ...  iiL  2. 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none :  My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites     ...     iiL  2. 

That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once v.  i. 

I  am  sure,  my  love's  More  richer  than  my  tongue King  Lear ^x.  u 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not L  1. 

I  will  hold  my  tongue ;  so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing L  4. 

Struck  me  with  her  tongue,  Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart ii.  4. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ;  Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs iiL  2. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes v.  3. 
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ToNGUB.— Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  *ld  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  K.  LeavyS  3. 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking Othello^  iL  i. 

She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud.  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud  ....      ii.  i. 

Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught.  For 'tis  of  aspics' tongues  1 iji.  3. 

Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue Ant.  and  CUo.  \.  t. 

Repent  that  e'er  thy  tongue  Hath  so  betrayed  thine  act ji.  y. 

Mine  own  tongue  Splits  what  it  speaks ij.  7. 

Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can  Her  heart  inform  her  tongue iii.  2. 

This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue;  you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  1  hope  ....      Cymbtlauy  i.  4, 

Whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile iij.  4. 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not v.  4. 

Tongue-tied.  —  Since  you  are  tongue>ttcd  and  so  loath  to  speak x  Hgnry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak j  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

If  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think  Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness Juluu  CasoTy  i.  i. 

To-night.  ~  I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night MuckAdo/i.t. 

I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night Coriotanuiy  ii.  t. 

Never  till  to-night,  never  till  now,  Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire   .     JuHu*  Catar^  i.  3. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir,  And  I  'U  request  your  presence Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

Thy  soul's  flight.  If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night iii.  i. 

Took.  --  You  may  say  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for Mnck  Ado^  iii.  3. 

She  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  5. 

Tooth.  —  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion     .  Meas./or  Mtas.  v.  i. 

Clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  .      Com.  0/  Errors^  v.  i. 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen.  Because  thou  art  not  seen As  You  Likt  li^  ii.  7. 

An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head Tarn,  qfiht  Skrnvy  i.  a. 

I '11  like  a  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head All's  ^ei/y'il  3. 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge tVifUer's  Talty  iv.  3. 

As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it.  Or  Ethiopian's  tooth iv.  4. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth King^  7oh$ty  i.  i. 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore  Richard II.  i.  3. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth .'   .    .  1  Henry  I V.  ii.  3. 

And  the  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent 2  Henry  IV.  U.  ^ 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  I 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

And  when  he  bites.  His  venom  tooth  will  ramkle  to  the  death Richard  III.  i.  3. 

'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth ii.  4. 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth .    TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Whilst  our  poor  malice  Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth Maciethy  iii.  a. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child  I King  Leary  i.  4. 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white.  Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite iii.  6. 

My  name  is  lost;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  aud  canker-bit v.  3. 

Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep Othelioy  iii.  3. 

Toothache.— What!  sigh  for  the  toothache? Much  AdoyiW.  2. 

Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache iii.  a. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher  That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently v.  i. 

Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothache Cymbelinty  v.  4. 

Toothpicker.  —  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia.  Much  Adoy  ii.  i. 
Top.  —  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant  and  whipped  top Merry  fVives,  v.  i. 

If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should  But  judge  you  as  you  are    .    .     Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself,  That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top ii.  a. 

He  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top  and  instantly  break  with  yon .    .    .     Much  Adoy  La. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines  To  wag  their  high  tops     .    .    .     Mer.  0/  Venicey  iv.  1. 

And  bowed  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks.  Making  them  proud  of  his  biusility  AiiU  Welly  t  a. 

Let 's  take  the  insunt  by  the  forward  top v.  3. 

The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear  A  schoolboy's  top IVinier's  TaUy  ii.  i. 

This  is  the  very  tup,  The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest King  yohm,  iv.  3. 
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Top.— Fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines  And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole  Rich  //.itls. 

In  the  visitation  of  the  winds,  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top    ...      a  Henry  IV.  tii.  i. 

Sunding  naked  on  a  mountain  top,  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow  2  Henry  VJ,  iii.  t. 

Emmanuel.    They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters iv.  2. 

Like  to  autumn's  com.  Have  we  mowed  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  I      .    .      3  Henry  Vi.  v.  7. 

Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top,  And  dallies  with  the  wind Richard  111.  i.  3. 

Forward,  capable :  He  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe iii.  1. 

Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds.  Must  kiss  their  own  feet  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest     .    .    .      C0riola$tuSy  i.  9. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top iv.  5. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  ynlitt^  iL  a. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops iii.  5. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round  And  top  of  sovereignty Macbeth^  \yt.  i. 

From  top  to  toe  ?  —  From  head  to  foot Hamieiy  u  a. 

An  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question ii.  a. 

You  would  sound  nie  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass iii.  2. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent iii.  a. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top  I King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more,  And  top  extremity ▼.3. 

My  brother,  my  competitor  In  top  of  all  design Ant.  and  Cleo.  v,  x. 

Whose  top  to  climb  Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that  The  fear  *s  as  bad  as  foiling  Cymbetime^  \vL  3. 

ToPFUL.— Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence King  John,  m.  4. 

Top-pull.  —  Fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruelty  I Macbeth^  \.  5. 

Top-gallant.— Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy  Must  be  my  convoy  Romeo  and  ynliet^  iL  4. 

Topping.  —  And  temping  all  others  in  boasting Corioloftus^  \\.  i. 

Top-pROUD.  —This  top-proud  fellow.  Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  1  name  not  .  .  Henry  I'll  J.  i,  i. 
Topsv-TURW.  — With  his  help  We  shall  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Torch.  —  Whit  torch  is  yond,  that  vainly  lends  his  light  To  grubs  ?  .    .    .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

Since  the  torch  is  out,  Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther An/,  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Torches.  —  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ! Romeo  and  Jnliet^  \.  5. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do.  Not  light  them  for  themselves     .  Meas./or  Meas.  L  i. 

I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  desire  you  To  burn  this  night  with  torches  Ant.  andCleo.  iv.  2. 
Tormbnt.— Dost  thou  forget  From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? Tem^st^'y.t. 

Thou  best  know'st  What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in i.  a. 

It  was  a  torment  To  lay  upon  the  damned i.  a. 

What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  thou  for  rae  ? JVinter*s  Tale,  iii.  a. 

It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment Othello,  \.i. 

I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  that  Which  torments  me  to  conceal ....  CymMin^y  v.  5. 
ToRRBNT.— And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  there  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  a  Hen.  I V.  iv.  i. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it  With  lusty  sinews Julitts  Cttsar,  \.  2. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion  ....  HamUiy  iii.  a. 
ToRTOisB.  —  In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung,  An  alligator  stuffed  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Torture. —Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door! King  yoh$v,\x.  \. 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert,  To  torture  thee  the  more  .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iii.  2. 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  In  restless  ecstasy Macbeth^  \\\.  x. 

Bitter  torture  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood    ....  * Cymbetiue,  v.  5. 

Thou  *lt  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that  Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee  ....  v.  5. 
Torturer.— I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 
Torturing.  —  Is  there  no  play,  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ?  Mid.  M.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Total.  —  A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 
Touch.  —  Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love Ttvo  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii-  7. 

Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones,  Make  tigers  tame iii.  2. 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch,  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  I v.  4. 

Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her  As  she  from  one  ungot  ....      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  2. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick  Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  h'centioua  ...      ii.  a. 
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Touch. —  I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled AfucA  Adot'iii.  3. 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  I      .    .    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

0  brave  touch  I    Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness  ? iii.  a. 

This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow AlVs  Well^'x.  y 

1  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty Twel/ih  Nigki/\\.  \. 

Put  into  his  hands  That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony Richard  J  I.  \.  y 

Whose  double  tongue  may  wiih  a  mortal  touch  Throw  death iii.  a. 

Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings  ! 2  He$ny  VI.  iii.  a. 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity Richard  III.  L  a. 

Now  do  I  play  the  touch.  To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed iv.  2. 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof iv.  4. 

His  curses  and  his  blessings  Touch  me  alike,  they  're  breath  I  not  believe  in  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  a. 

Give  your  friend  Some  touch  of  your  late  business v.  i. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

1  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ;  No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood iv.  a. 

My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth.  Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile     .    .    .    Coriolanus^  iv.  i. 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand.  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek !  .      Ronuo  and  JulieU  ii*  >• 

0  thou  touch  of  hearu  !    Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels Timon  0/ Athens /w.  %. 

He  loves  us  not ;  He  wants  the  natural  touch Macbeth^  iv.  a. 

Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch,  I  'Id  say  I  had  eyes  again  I King  Lear^  iv.  i. 

If  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  nobody Othello^  \\.  1. 

A  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears Cymbelinty  i.  i. 

Whose  touch.  Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul  To  the  oath  of  loyalty  .     .    .     .  i.  6. 
Heavens,  How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me ! iv.  3. 

ToucHBD.  —  Spirite  are  not  finely  touched  But  to  fine  issues     .    '. Meas./or  Meas.\.  \. 

If  love  have  touched  you,  nought  remains  but  so Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  \, 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjecture H'inter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

The  life  of  all  his  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly King  ychn^v.  -j. 

1  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness Henry  y III.  Wi.  2. 

It  is  lots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears Coriclanus,  v.  a. 

I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick,  Thy  life-blood  out Titus  Andron.vi.  ^. 

They  have  all  been  touched  and  found  base  metal Timon  0/ Athens,  \\\.  y 

ToucHSS. — This  touches  me  in  reputation Com.  of  Errors, 'vi.  i. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony      ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  v.  i. 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear  And  draw  her  home  with  music v.  i. 

One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all  and  that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes   .    .    .    Winter's  Tale,  v.  a. 

This  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood  Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine   .    .  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  \, 

What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served Jniius  Ceesar^\\\.  t. 

Your  majesty  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble,  Touches  ut  not  with  pity     King  Lear,  v.  3. 

More  urgent  touches  Do  strongly  speak  to  us Ant.  and  C/eo.u2. 

ToucHiKC.  —  Often  touching  will  Wear  gold  ." Com.  0/ Errors,  i'l.  i. 

Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill.  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will  Mid.  N  Dream,  ii.  a. 

To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time King  John,  \.  \. 

Touching  this  vision  here,  It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Tough.  —  An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough   .    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  a. 

O  sides,  you  are  too  tough ;  Will  you  yet  hold  ? King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer v.  3. 

ToucHBR.  —  We  are  tougher,  brother.  Than  you  can  put  us  to  't Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

Tou.^B.  —  We  '11  touse  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose  .  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  1. 
Toward.  —  'T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  As  You  Like  It^  ▼.  4. 
TowBR.  —The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  The  solemn  temples      .    .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  amen Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength Richard  III,  ^.  i. 
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TowBK.  —  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walU  of  beaten  brass.  Nor  airless  dungeon  .    .      ymlms  Cmsar,  i  3. 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came A^Mr^f  Lttir^  iti.  4. 

TowBRED.  —  A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rodtf  A  forked  rooantain  ...  AtU.  amd  CU0.  vr.  14. 
Towering.— A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousii^  owl  hawked  at  MachetK  it.  4- 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  roe  Into  a  towering  passion //<uwi!r/,  v.  >. 

Tow7«. —  I  'II  view  the  manners  of  the  town.  Peruse  the  traders    .....      Com,  0/  Errors^  i.  a. 

Will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town? La. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage i.  a* 

Your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  bojrs iii.  i. 

Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  towOt  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church    .    .    Muck  Adc^'xCx,  ^ 

Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town.  Thy  virtues  spoke  of  .    .    .     Tarn,  of  the  Skrtv»y  iL  1. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  reUques  of  this  town  ? Tvoel/th  Sigki^  iii.  3. 

As  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ;  As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea      .    .   Htnry  V.  L  a. 

Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? %  Henry  VI.  n.  i. 

Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  erf  town  to-day ! Trot,  and  Cress,  i- 1, 

Town-armoury  —  An  old  rusty  sword  ta*en  out  of  the  to«ln-armoury  .    .  Tarn,  o/the  SkreWy  iii.  a. 

TowK-CRiBK.  —  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  sp<^  my  lines Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Toy.  —  1  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fiiiry  toys  .    .    .     Mid.  iV.  Dreamy  v.  i. 

Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy  You  have  desire  to  purcliase    .    .      Twelfth  !^ighi^  iii,  3, 

There  *s  toys  abroad :  anon  I  *11  tell  thee  more King  JoAi*,  L  i . 

These,  as  1  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these Richard  III.  i.  i. 

If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear.  Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it     Romeo  and  ynliet^  iv.  i. 

All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  dead;  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn Macbeth,  iL  3. 

Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  biood,  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature.    .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Ttie  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation.  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain L  4. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin*s  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  ...      iv.  5. 

When  light-winged  toys  Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dullness Othello^  L  3. 

Immomeni  toys,  things  of  such  dignity  As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal .    ,    Ani.  and  Clea.  t.  a. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  a. 
Track. — The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web Romeo  and  yniiet^  \.  4. 

He  hath  been  searched  among  the  dead  and  living,  But  no  trace  of  him  ....  Cymieli$$e^  v.  5. 
Track. —To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track  Of  bis  bright  passage  to  the  Occident  Richard  11.  u\.  3. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set.  And,  by  the  bright  track  of  bis  fiery  car  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Tractable.  —  Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason 1  Henry  iV.  iiL  3. 

Much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more  tractable Troi,  and  Cress.  \u  3. 

Tbadb.  —  The  valiant  heart  is  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade Meaufor  Meas.  n.  1. 

Thy  sin  *s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade iii.  t. 

All  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  *  for  the  Lord's  sake  * iv.  3. 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city  Consisteth  of  all  nations      .    .    .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  3. 

More  pleasant,  pithy  and  effectual.  Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade  Tarn,  of  the  Shreto^  iiL  1. 

My  niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her Twelfth  Mighty  iiL  1. 

Some  way  of  common  trade Richard  //.  iiL  3. 

His  forward  spirit  Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged a  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments.  With  which  the  time  will  load  him    Henry  Vlll.  v.  i. 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  tradesi Corioiasms^  iv.  i. 

A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a  safe  conscience JmUms  Ceosar^  \.  i. 

Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? HamUt,  iiL  3. 

His  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while v.  r. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow.  Angering  itself  and  others    .    .    .  King  Leetr,  iv.  r. 

Half-way  down  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade ! iv.  6. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men Othello^  i.  a. 

Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody  food  Of  us  that  trade  in  love Ant.  and  Cleo.  iL  5. 

Trader.  —  Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings Com.  of  Errors  ^  \.  a. 

Tradesman.  —  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters ynlius  Cttsar^  L  i. 

Trading.  —  It  is  like  we  shall  have  good  tnuling  that  way \  Henry  fV,\\.  ^ 

Tradition.  —Throw  away  respect,  Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty  .    .    .  Richard  11.  iii.  a. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable  respect?  ....  Henry  V.  v.  i. 
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Traditional.— Too  ceremonious  and  traditional Rickof^  lll.m.  i. 

Traduced.  — A  divulged  shame  Traduced  by  odious  ballads AU^s  IVelltix.  t. 

Traduced  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know  My  fiicnllies  nor  person     .    .  Htnry  Vlll.  t  a. 

Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations HamUiy  i.  4. 

Traducement.  —  Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement CoriolaHMs^\,<i, 

Traffic  —  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks,  Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king    ....  1  Henry  VI.  ▼.  3. 

Traffic's  thy  god;  and  thy  god  confound  thee  I Timon  0/ Athens^  \.  u 

Trafficker.  — The  pageants  of  the  sea,  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers  .  .  Mer.  0/  t^enice,  i.  1. 
Tragedian.  —  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ;  Speak  and  look  back  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Tragedy.  —  As  if  the  tragedy  Were  played  in  )est  by  counterfeiting  actors  ...  3  Henry  VI.  \\.  3. 
Tragical.  —  Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief  1 Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  individable  ....  Hamlet^  ii.  a. 
Trail.  —  If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again    .    .    Merry  JVives,  iv.  2. 

Else  this  brain  of  mine  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do    .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! iv.  5. 

Train. —  A  royal  train,  believe  me  .    .    .    i, Hettry  VIII.'vi.  i. 

And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train Julius  Casar^  i.  2. 

By  many  of  these  trains  liath  sought  to  win  me  Into  his  power Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Trained. —They  1%-ere  trained  together  in  their  childhoods H^inler's  Tale,  i.  i. 

Training.  —  His  training  such.  That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers  Henry  VIlI.  i.  2. 
Traitor.  —Our  doubts  are  traitors  And  maike  us  lose  the  good  w«  oft  might  van  Meat. /or  Meas.  i.  4. 

Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay Levels  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

Your  virtues,  gentle  master,  Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitora As  You  Like  It^\\.  %, 

Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant.  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live    .    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain i.  i. 

A  villain,  A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor .    .    .  i.  i. 

If  I  turu  mine  eyes  upon  myself,  I  find  myselfa  traitor  with  the  rest iv.  i. 

The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man  's  put  to  death v.  3. 

He  can  speak  French  :  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

He  was  the  covert*st  sheltered  traitor  That  ever  lived Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field iv.  3. 

By  day  and  night.  He  *s  traitor  to  the  height Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgement.  And  by  that  name  must  die ii.  r. 

Has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do Coriolanus^  iii.  i. 

When  our  actions  do  not.  Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors  And  do  not  know  ourselves iv.  2. 

What  is  a  traitor  ?  —  Why,  one  that  sweara  and  lies.  —  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ?  .    .     .     iv.  2. 

What  in  the  world  he  is  That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies King^  Lear^  v.  3- 

Thou  art  a  traitor :  False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father v.  3. 

Traitress.  —  A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear /I//**  ff>//,  i.  r. 

Trammel.  — If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence Macbeth,  \.  7. 

Transcendence.— A  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence  All^s  JVell^  ii.  3. 
Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11  yield Com,  0/  Errors,  iii.  2. 

1  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster Much  Ado,  \\.  y 

Transformation.  —  My  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled     .    .    Merry  JVives,  iv.  $. 

Their  transformations  Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer PVinter*s  Tale,  i  v.  4. 

From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transformation  ! 2  Henry  I V.  \\.  2. 

Transformed.  —  I  am  transformed,  ntaster,  am  I  not  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  ij.  2. 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog  and  made  me  turn  i*  the  wheel iii-  a* 

I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Transgression. —The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy Much  Ado,  it.  t. 

Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?    The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer ii.  f . 

My  false  transgression,  That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus   .    .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  I King  John,  i.  i. 

Translated.  —  Bless  thee.  Bottom  !  bless  thee !  thou  art  translated    .    .     .   Mid.  .V.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Translation.  —  A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Tkansport.  —  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
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Transport.  —  Might  not  you  Transport  her  purposes  bjr  word  ? King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Transported.  —  Being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies Tempeti,  i.  1. 

He  cannot  be  heard  of.    Out  of  doubt  he  is  transported Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  2. 

Transpose.  —  That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  tran^Ktse Macbeth,  iv.  j. 

Trans-shape.  —  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular  virtues  Much  Adv,  v.  1. 
Trap.  —Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps iii.  1. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries,  And  pretty  traps  to  caich  petty  thieves  .     .   Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Trappings.  — These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe Hamiet,\.2, 

Trash.  —  Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash  for  over-topping Tempest,  i.  a. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash  For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  ^t  is  something,  nothing iii.  3. 

I  do  suspect  this  trash  To  be  a  party  in  this  injury v.  1. 

Travail. —  But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birih Much  Ado,  vi.  t, 

1  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

Travailed  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts.  And  sweetly  felt  it Timou  0/ Athens,  v.  1. 

Travel.—  When  thou  haply  seest  Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

Great  impeachment  to  his  age.  tn  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth L  3. 

With  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary Com.  of  Errors,  \.  x. 

A  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world Love's  L.  Lost,  y.  \, 

Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? As  You  Like  It,  \.  %. 

Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed  And  fiaints  for  succour ii.  4. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons iii.  2. 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me    ....     iv.  1. 

Th on  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel AlVs  Well,\\. -^ 

I  was  bred  and  bom  Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place Twelfth  Night,  I  a. 

After  a  demure  travel  of  regard ii.  5. 

Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  takest  for  pleasure Richard  II.  i.  5. 

Hath  very  much  beguiled  The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel ii.  3. 

HI  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squier  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind  .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  x. 

Tall  stockings,  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel Henry  VIII.  I.  3. 

You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence  And  portance  in  my  travels*  history ....  Othello,  \.  3. 
Traveli^r.  — Travellers  ne*er  did  lie.  Though  fools  at  home  condemn  *em  ....   Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted  With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Motion  and  long-during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller iv.  3. 

But  travellers  must  be  content As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

A  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  sad iv.  1. 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest  Upon  the  company  you  overtake     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner AWs  Well,xi.  ^ 

List  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers \  Henry  IV.  \\.  %, 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Tray,  BlaiKh,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Treacherous. —And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait Much  AdOy\\\.  \, 

As  true  and  just  As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  trearherons Richard  III.-  i.  i. 

Treachery.  —  He  is  composed  and  framed  of  treachery MHchAdo,\.\. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery,  To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself?  a  Henry  VI.  i.  a. 
Tread.  —  What  we  do  not  see  We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it     ...      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

I  f  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  ireadl  L.L.Lost,  iv.  3. 

Measured  many  a  mile  To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass v.  a. 

The  ladies  call  him  sweet ;  The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet v.  t. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green  For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

For  accordingly  You  tread  upon  my  patience \  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shah  ne'er  return Richard  III.  \.  *. 

He  ne'er  drinks.  But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip Timon  of  A  thens,  n\.  2, 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  .    .    .    .     Namiei,  i.  y 
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Trbad.  —  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  So  fast  they  follow HamUi,  ir.  7. 

Trbason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together Love's  L,  Losi^  iv.  3. 

To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman ;  Flat  treason  *gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth  ...     iv.  3. 

None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust.  Which  makes  me  fear Mer.  of  Venico^  iii.  a. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils v.  i. 

For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox i  Henry  IV.  v.  a. 

A  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ;  Treason  has  done  his  worst Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  HamUU  iv.  5. 

My  name  is  lost ;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Treasure.  —  If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure Love's  L.  Lost^vt.  %. 

You  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  tiroes  afford  Is  spotless  reputation Richard  U.\.  \. 

It  is  noised  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure Timon  0/ Athens^  vi.  i. 

Though  the  treasure  Of  nature's  germens  tumble  all  together    ........   Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure Hamlet^  i.  1. 

0  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst  thou  I ii.  2. 

Say,  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends  This  treasure  of  an  oyster      .    .    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 
Tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags,  To  please  the  fool  and  death Pericles^  iii.  a. 

Treasury.  —  All  my  treasury  Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury a  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Could  fly  to  heaven  ?  —  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ii.  1. 

1  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob  The  treasury  of  life King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Treatise.  —  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise MuchAdo,\.\. 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't   .    .    .    .    Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Treaty.  —  We  are  convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty Corioianns,  ii.  a. 

Treble.  —  His  big  manly  voice,  Turning  again  toward  childish  treble   ...     As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

O,  treble  woe  Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head  ! Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Trebled.  —  For  you  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a. 

Tree.  —  Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides?    .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree v.  a. 

In  such  a  night  as  this,  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees    .    .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  1. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks.  Sermons  in  stones  .    .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Poor  old  man,  thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree.  That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  >neld   ....      ii.  3. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  Who  loves  to  lie  with  me ii.  5. 

These  trees  shall  be  my  books  And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I '11  character iii.  2. 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  cliaste  and  unexpressive  she iii.  a. 

Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree.  That  shall  civil  sayings  show iii.  a. 

I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn iii.  2. 

It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such  fruit iii  a. 

Mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their  barks iii.  2. 

Are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees? iii.  a. 

If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  firuit  of  such  a  goodly  tree v.  6. 

That  I  love  the  tree,  from  whence  ihou  sprang'st.  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit .    .      v.  7. 

All  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks.  Like  trees  bedashed  ^'ith  rain  ....  Richard  III.  i.  a. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruii iii.  7. 

We  take  From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees.  And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze  Bow  themselves  .    .    .     iii.  1. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree.  And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  1. 

These  mossed  trees  That  have  outlived  the  eagle Timon  of  A  thens,  iv.  3. 

He  loves  to  hear  That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees JultHs  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down iv.  i. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root? \\.  u 

If  thou  speak'st  false,  Upoiji  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive v.  5. 
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Trbc— Like  fruit  unripe^  sticks  on  the  tree ;  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be  HamUiy  in.  a. 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree,  Sing  all  a  green  willow OtkeUc^  iv.  3. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum v,  2. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  AiU.  and  CUo.  i.  4* 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  Iruit CymMtMet  iiL  3. 

Tremble.  —  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy  ! Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  4. 

O,  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar King  Jokn^  ii.  1. 

With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  uke  a  truce,  But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day     .     iiL  i. 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  2  Htn.  VI,  iiL  i. 

What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all.  afraid  ?    Alas,  I  blame  you  not Richard  III,  L  a. 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,  Intending  deep  suspicion iii.  5. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbtthy  iii.  4. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch.  That  hast  withiq  thee  undivulged  crimes King  Ltar^  iii.  2. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble.  Touches  us  not  with  pity  ....  v.  3. 
Trembling.— Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth  Of  trembling  winter   IVinUr's  TVsZr,  iv.  4. 

I  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after  Could  not  believe  but  that  1  was  in  hell  Richard  III.  L  4. 

Such  safety  finds  The  trembliog  lamb  environed  with  wolves 3  Htnry  VI.  L  x. 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  roe  The  baby  of  a  girl Macbeth^  vix.  ^. 

Tremor  cordis.  —  I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  my  heart  dances ;  But  not  for  joy  Winttt's  TaU^  i.  3. 
Trenched.  — This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trendied  in  ice  .  Two  Gtn.  of  Verona,  iiL  a. 
TRBNCHBR-KNiaHT.  —  Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick  .  Love's  L.  Lo^,  v.  a. 
Trencher-man.  — He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach  Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

Trenches.— Thou  hast  talked  Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents i  Henry  IV.  iL  3. 

Trespass.  —  Be  plainer  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass  By  its  own  visage    .    JViuier's  Tale,  L  a. 

A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul Richard  II.  L  x. 

Trial.  —  Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for  He 's  gentle  and  not  fearful Tempest,  \.  a. 

All  thy  vexations  Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love iv.  x. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession Meas./or  Meets.  ▼.  i. 

With  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days,  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man  .    .     Mmh  Ado,  v.  t. 

Let  us  teach  our  trial  patience,  Because  it  is  a  customary  cross Mid.  N.  Dream,  L  1. 

1'  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war.  The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues  .     .     Richard  II.  L  1. 

Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells Troi.  and  Cress,  u  3. 

Tribe. — Cursed  be  my  tribe,  If  I  forgive  him  I Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  i. 

Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe ,    .    .    .  i.  3. 

Here  cohies  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third  cannot  be  matched iiL  i- 

Like  the  base  Indian,  tlirew  a  peari  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe Othello,  v.  2. 

Tribute.  —  Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute,  Not  as  a  foe  .    .    .     Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Trice.  —  Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous King  Lear,  L  x. 

Trick. —  But  felt  a  fever  ofthe  mad  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation   ....      Tempest,  x.*. 

Plays  such  fanUstic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  .    .      Meas.for  Meas.  iL  a. 

Would  he  for  the  momentary  trick  Be  perdurably  fined  ? iiL  i. 

Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?  or  how?  The  trick  of  it? iiL  2. 

It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state iiL  2. 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick v.  i. 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I  know  you  of  old MuchAdo,\.u 

Some  tricks,  some  quilleu,  how  to  cheat  the  devil Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Yet  I  have  a  trick  Of  the  old  rage :  bear  with  roe,  I  am  sick v.  a. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination Mid.  M.  Dream,  v.  1. 

I  have  within  my  mind  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks    .    .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long,  To  tame  a  slirew  ....    Tarn,  ofthe  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Heart  too  capable  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour All*s  IVeU,\.  \, 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song    .....     iiL  a. 

Tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have v.  3. 

Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity :  she  thus  advises  thee Twelfth  Might,  iL  5. 

And  I  Remain  a  pinched  thing;  yea,  a  very  trick  For  them  to  pby  at  lyill  .    .    IVinUf's  Tale,  a.  i. 
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Trick.  — Are  70a  in  eanest,  sir?    I  smell  the  trkk  on 't ff^itiUr's  TaU,  hr.  4, 

1  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i' faith \  Hgnry  IV.xx.  \. 

What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find  ? ii.  4. 

Come,  let 's  hear,  Jack ;  what  trick  bast  thou  now  ? ii.  4. 

But  chiefly  a  viUanous  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip ii.  4. 

So  cherished  and  locked  up,  Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestoro v.  2. 

The  irick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  2  Henry  IV.  i,  a. 

These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life,  One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back  .    .     iv.  3. 

Which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks,  Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

At  this  insunt  He  bores  me  with  some  trick \     .    .    .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

That  trick  of  state  Was  a  deep  envious  one ii.  i. 

All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  death ill.  2. 

By  some  chance.  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends    ....    CoriolanuSy  iv.  4. 

This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you,  I  know  what:  You  must  contrary  me !  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^  i.  5. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith Julius  Casar^  iv.  2. 

That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame.  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds Hamlet^  iv.  4. 

Says  she  hears  There's  tricks  i*  the  world;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart iv.  5. 

That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  Come  short  of  what  he  did iv.  7. 

And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears:  but  yet  It  is  our  trick iv.  7. 

Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see 't v.  i. 

The  trick  of  that  voice  1  do  well  remember King^  Lear,  iv.  6. 

■    Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom Othello^  iii.  3. 

*T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots  Out  of  the  mind Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  2. 

Tried.  —  In  silver  she 's  immured,  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

lliose  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul     .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Trier.  —  You  were  used  To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits CffrioiannSy'xy.  i. 

Trifle.  — Trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  pre%'ailment  .      Mid.  JV.  Dream,  i.  t. 

Here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing ! Afer.  0/  Venice.,  ii.  2. 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge     .    .    .    AWs  Weil,  ii.  3. 

Was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles Winter's  Tate^  iv.  3. 

A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter !    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray 's  In  deepest  consequence Macbeth,  i.  3. 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,  As 'twere  a  careless  trifle i.  4. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ  .     .     Othello,  iii.  3. 

T  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved,  Immomcnt  toys .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  t. 

Trifled.  —  But  this  sore  night  Hath  trifled  former  knowings MtKbeth^  ii.  4. 

Trim.— What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air.    A  trim  reckoning!  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

He  that  shot  so  trim,  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid  !  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  i. 
Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love! 3  Henry  VI.  W.  i. 

Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  Othello,  i.  i. 

Tripe.  —  How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled  ? Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Trippingly.  —As  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue Hntnlet,  iii.  2. 

Triton.  —  Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you  His  absolute  *  shall  *?  Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 
Triumph. —  How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! Love's  L.  Lost,  \\.  i. 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest Richard  II.  v.  i. 

Thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everiasting  bonfire-light ! i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Let  thy  dauntless  mind  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance iii.  3. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes Cymheline,  iv.  2. 

Triumvirv.  — Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  society  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
Trivial.  —  From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  *11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Trod.  —  I  have  trod  a  measure :  I  have  flattered  a  lady As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down.  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
Trodden.  —  The  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows    ....  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 
Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders Much  Ado^^.x, 
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Troilvs  bad  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club At  Yw  Like  li^  W.  i. 

Tkojans.  —  TI»ere  are  other  Trojans  ihat  thou  dreamesl  not  of x  Hemry  IV.\\.\, 

Troop.  —  A  huge  infectious  troop  Of  pale  distcmperatures  and  foes  to  life  .    .     Com.  0/  Krrors^y.  i. 

Even  now,  a  blessed  troop  Invite  me  to  a  banquet Henry  VIII.  vt.  a. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look  to  have Macbeth, y.  j- 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue  1  .    .    .    .     Othelio^  iiL  j 

Trophy. —  Worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour Henry  y.  y,  x. 

Trot.  —  An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  iu  her  head Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  L  a. 

Troth.  —  Then  fate  o'errules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail  ,    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  x 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath.  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth  Love's  L.  Losi^  L  i. 

For  virtue's  office  ne\'er  breaks  men's  troth '    *     *     .T*  *" 

Trotting-horse.  —  To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges  .  .  King  Lear^  iii.  4. 
Trouble.  —  Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

I  left  him  private,  Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles Henry  VIILxx.r. 

My  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles;  Sing,  and  disperse 'em,  if  thou  canst iii  1. 

.    His  long  trouble  now  is  passing  Out  of  this  world •     .     iv.  a. 

T  was  never  my  desire  yet  to  trouble  the  poor  with  begging Corioia$au,  ii.  j. 

If  I  have  veiled  my  look,  I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance Julius  C^sar,  i.  a. 

ITie  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble.  Which  still  we  thank  as  love     .    .     MacietA^'u  & 

I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you;  But  yet 'tis  one H.  j. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ;  Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble iv.  i. 

Unnatural  deeds  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles v.  i. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.     .    .     .       v.  3. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  iroubles,  And  by  opposing  end  them Hamlet,  iii.  u 

It  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman t.  a. 

You  lay  out  too  much  p.iins  For  purchasing  but  trouble Cymbeline^  iL  3. 

Troubled.  —  A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad Romeo  and  JtUiett  L  u 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred,  And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it  Troi.  and  Cress.  iiL  3. 
.    She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies,  That  keep  her  from  her  rest Macbeth^  v.  j. 

Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep Othello,  iii.  3. 

That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a  rheum Ant.  and  Cleo.  vlx.  %. 

Troublesome.  —  I  Ml  rath*  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome Merry  Wives,  u  i. 

.    The  time  is  troublesome Cymbeline,  ir.  3. 

Troublrst.  —  Thou  troublest  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein Richard  III,  iv.  2- 

Troublous.  —  But  in  this  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done  ? 3  Henry  VI,  iu  x. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world,  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem v.  $, 

Trout.  —  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river  .    ,    .    * .  Meas.  for  Meat,  \.  t. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  roust  be  caught  with  tickling Twelfth  N^ight,  ii.  5. 

Trowel.  —  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel As  You  Like  It,  \.  z. 

Troy. —  And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt 2  Henry  IV.  x,  x^ 

The  silent  of  the  night,  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire a  Henry  VI,  I  4. 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength Troi.  and  Cress.  \  y 

Truant.  —  An  idle  truant,  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  4. 

Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant  amd  whipped  top •.    .     .    .     Merry  tVrves^  v.  u 

.    Aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame,  I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry x  Henry  IV.  ▼.  i. 

I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law,  And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it      .    .    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming,  As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  lived  in  Henry  VIII.  fiu  x. 
Trudge,  plod  away  o' the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack! Merry  H-'ivet^  x.  i, 

*Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone  .     .     .    •• •  Com.  0/ Errors,  iiL  a. 

Trup.  —  Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true Meas. /or  Mems.  \\.  ^ 

.    This  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange :  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true v.  1. 

This  is  most  likely  I  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  t t    -     •       v-  >- 

Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? Much  A  ilo,  ni  y 

As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

My  heart  Is  true  as  steel Mid,  H,  Dreeuts,  iL  1. 

The  Sim  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  As  he  to  me iu.  a. 
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Trub.  —  O !  once  tell  tine,  tell  true,  even  for  roy  sake ! Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

More  strange  than  true v.  j. 

To  show  our  simple  skill.  That  is  the  true  begioniug  of  our  end v.  1. 

Fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true,  And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself  Afer.  of  Venict,  ii.  6. 

Nought  shall  make  us  rue,  H  Englaud  to  itself  do  rest  but  true m>ig  Johtt^  v.  7. 

*T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye.  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary  .  ,  .  Richard  II.  ii.  a. 
*  As  true  as  1  live,' and  *  as  God  shall  mend  me,' and 'as  sure  as  day'  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.xxi.  i. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

As  true  and  just  As  1  am  subtle,  ^Ise,  and  treacherous Richard  III.  L  i. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings , v.  2. 

To  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown.  —  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true  .       Troi.  and  Creu.  i.  2. 

Who  shall  be  true  to  us,  When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? iii.  a. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  As  sun  to  day iii.  2. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  *  plain  and  true ' ;  there 's  all  the  reach  of  it iv.  4. 

A  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have  This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear  ....    CorioianuSt  iv.  6. 

False  hound!    If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true, 't  is  there v.  6. 

I  '11  prove  more  true  Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange  .  .  Ronuo  and  Jnliei^  ii.  2. 
Nor  ought  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse    ii.  3. 

1  warrant  thee,  my  man 's  as  true  as  steel ii.  4. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true Timon  0/ Atheus^'w.  z. 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife yuliut  Cetsar^  ii.  1. 

In  all  my  life  I  found  no  roan  but  he  was  true  to  me v.  5. 

0  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  1 Macbethy  iv.  3. 

Both  in  time.  Form  of  the  tiling,  each  word  made  true  and  good Hamlet ^  i.  2. 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true i.  3. 

That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true :  'i  is  true  't  is  pity ;  And  pity  't  is  't  is  true ii.  a. 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature iii.  3. 

That  1  have  ta'en  away  this  c^d  mam's  daughter.  It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her  OiheUo,  \.  3. 

It  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk :  You  rise  to  play  and  go  to  bed  to  work ii.  1. 

Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  jealous  creatures  are iii.  4. 

Indeed!  is 't  true?— Most  veritable;  therefore  look  to' t  well iii.  4. 

Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say  That  she  was  false ;  O,  she  was  heavenly  ^rue  I v.  a. 

1  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  told  no  more  Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true   .      v.  a. 

It  is  true  indeed.  —  'T  is  a  strange  truth v.  a. 

Wherein  I  am  false  1  am  honest;  not  true,  to  be  true Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest,  Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest v.  5. 

Trub-beqotten.— This  is  my  true- begotten  father Mer,  0/ Venice,  x\.  z. 

Trueborn.  —  A  truebom  gentleman  And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth     .    .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,  Though  banished,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman  Richard II.  i.  3. 
True-fixed.— Whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality  There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament  Jul.Casar^  iii.  i. 
Truelovb.  —  With  twenty  odd-conceited  truelove  knots Txvo  Gen.  0/  P'erona^  iL  7. 

Some  truelove  turned,  and  not  a  fiil«!e  turned  true Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Trijbpbnny. —Say' St  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? HamUty'x.  %. 

Tritbr.  —  You  have  spoken  truer  than  you  purposed Tempest,  \\-  \. 

More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself.     .     .      Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  Be  certain,  nothing  truer  .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Far  truer  spoke  than  meant z  Henry  VI.  \\\.  \. 

Trubr-heartkd.— But  an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man,  —  well,  fare  thee  well  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Truly.— Who<«  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false.  Not  truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies  Kingjohn,  iv.  3. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  ihou  wouldst  truly  know    .     .     .   \  Henry  I  V.'x.  2. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  roan  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked i.  2. 

As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

He 's  tculy  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe    .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

Answer  every  roan  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly Jnlius  Ctesar,  iii.  3. 

Trumpet. —To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues Much  Ado,  y.  z. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath  And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay     .     .     .     ICing  John,  L  t. 

With  boisterous  untuned  drums,  With  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray      Richard  II.  \.  3. 
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Trumpet.  —The  southern  wind  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  hb  purpom    .    .    .    .  i  Htnry  /K.  v.  t. 

Let  the  trumpets  «ouDd  The  tucket  sonance  and  the  note  to  mount Htnry  V.  vr.  a. 

When  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum  And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air  a  Htmry  yi.  v.  a. 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast v.  2. 

Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  dtronide Trsi,  and  Crrss.  u.  3. 

What 's  the  business,  That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley? Macheth^  is.  3. 

I  have  heard,  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom HmimUi,  i.  i. 

Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak,  The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without v.  a. 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world Otkeilo,  i.  3. 

Trumpeter. — Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpetersofour  unlawful  intents?  AU^t  tVeUthr.  3. 
Tkumpbt-tongubd.  — His  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued  ....  MacSe/Jk^  i.  j. 
Trunk.  —  He  was  The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk,  And  sucked  my  verdure      TempetL,  L  x 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men Mtr.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours  ? \  Henry  I V.^^ 

But  health,  alack,  wth  youthful  wings  is  flown  From  this  bare  withered  trunk  a  Htnry  IV,  W,  5. 
Trust. — A  falsehood  in  its  contrary  as  great  As  my  trust  was Tempest,  \.^ 

A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you C^m.  of  Errors^  w,  i. 

I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn  the  contrary Muck  Ado,L  1. 

Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  . iL  i. 

Call  me  a  fool ;  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations iv.  x. 

Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity iv.  i. 

1  will  not  trust  you,  I,  Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few,  Do  wrong  to  none AU-^j  IVeil,  i.  i. 

Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence ii.  5. 

I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thej  :  for  thy  word  Is  but  the  breath  of  a  common  man     .   fCing^  7»km,  iii.  i. 

We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  Without  our  ears:  thou  art  not  wl»at  thou  seem'st  .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ^e.  5. 

The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence.  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute    .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

He  that  trusts  to  you,  Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares    ....      Corioizntu^  {,  i. 

There 's  no  trust,  No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men Romeo  and  ymliot^  iii.  2. 

If  \  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  Joyful  news v.  t. 

He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built  An  absolute  trust Macbeth^  i.  4. 

And  damned  a!)  those  that  trust  them  I iv.  i. 

My  two  schoolfellows.  Whom  1  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fanged HattUet,  iiu  4. 

To  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need n.  i. 

Trust  not  your  daughters'  minds  By  what  you  see  them  act Otiullo,  i  i. 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust L  3. 

Trusted.  —And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus :  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted      .  Mer.  of  Venice^  t.  i. 

Let  him  in  nought  be  trusted.  For  speaking  false  in  that Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted;  no  man's  life  Was  to  be  trusted  with  them  .  * .    .     Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

The  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people Ant.  and  Cleo.'v.  %. 

Trusting.  —  I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived.  That  have  no  use  for  trusting v.  a. 

Truth.  —  Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it.  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory .     Tempest,  i.  a. 

He  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally U.  1. 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness  And  time  to  speak  it  in ii.  1. 

Truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it Tvio  Gen.  of  Veronm^  ii.  a. 

Do  him  not  that  wrong  To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth iL  7. 

I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  .     Merry  Wives,  iL  1. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure Meas.for  Meas.  va.  a. 

To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath  :  I  would  say  the  truth iv.  6. 

For  truth  is  truth  To  the  end  of  reckoning v.  i. 

Let  your  reason  serve  To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid v.  i. 

Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice  Thou  camest  here  to  complain  .......      v.  l. 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue v.  i. 

Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you  ? Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  a. 

And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth      Much  Ada,  in.  1. 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! iv.  1. 
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Truth.  —  In  noct  comely  truth,  thou  deaervost  it Much  Ad*^  ▼.  a. 

As»  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  tmth Lcv**s  L.  Lost^h.  i. 

While  truth  the  wliile  Doth  Calseiy  blind  the  eyoaigbt  of  hia  kx>k i.  1. 

I  suflfer  for  the  truth,  sir i.  1. 

True,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely iv.  1. 

More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself iv.  i. 

The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt v.  a. 

Do  I  not  in  plainest  truth  Tell  you,  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? .     .    .    Mid*  N.  Dream,  ii.  it 

VoviY  so  bom,  In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears iii.  a. 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray ! iii.  2. 

Wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plaiu v.  1. 

Truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  k>ng Mer,  0/  Vtnice^  ii.  a. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest iii.  3. 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear  That  malice  bears  down  truth iv.  i. 

Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth v.  i. 

Nay,  certainly,  Uiere  is  no  truth  in  him As  You  Like  It^\\\,  ^. 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands,  If  truth  holds  true  contents v.  4. 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth Airs  Well,  \.%. 

Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue.  That  truth  should  be  suspected i.  3. 

A  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should  speak  truth  of  it ii.  3. 

Uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with ii.  5. 

This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of iv.  i. 

'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth.  But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true  .      iv.  a. 

He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool iv.  3. 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know.  To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow  ...  v.  3. 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth.  And  that  no  woman  has  .  .  Twelfth  Ni^t,  iii.  1. 
I  Have  uttered  truth :  which  if  you  seek  to  prove,  I  dare  not  stand  by    .    .     .     Winter' t  Tale,  i.  a. 

Such  as  he  Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not  Come  up  to  the  truth ii.  i. 

As  ]rou  were  past  all  shame,  —  Those  of  your  fact  are  so  —  so  past  all  truth iii.  3. 

Thou  didst  speak  but  well  When  most  the  truth iii.  a. 

Disnumtle  you,  and,  as  you  can,  disliken  The  truth  of  your  own  seeming iv.  4. 

Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by  circumstance v.  3. 

I  shame  to  speak,  But  truth  is  truth ICing^  John,  i.  1. 

Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected iv.  3. 

Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so iv.  3. 

The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm.  Is  fled  to  heaven iv.  3. 

As  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast Richard  II.  i.  3. 

They  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain ii.  i. 

But  he,  in  twelve.  Found  truth  in  all  but  one iv.  i. 

If  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness     1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Art  thou  nud  ?  is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ? ii.  4. 

Said  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England  but  he  would  make  you  believe  it ii.  4. 

And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth iii.  1. 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  I iii.  i. 

There  's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me  else iii.  3* 

No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox iii.  3. 

There  's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine iii.  3. 

If  speaking  truth  In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery iv.  i. 

Thou  shalcest  thy  head  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin  To  speak  a  truth 3  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her ii.  i. 

Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth v.  5. 

Whose  right  Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth Henry  V.  i.  s. 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it   .    .      ii.  3. 

Thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour iv.  3. 

What  means  this  silence  ?    Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out ii.  4. 

Then  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case iL  4. 
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Tbuth.  —  U  secret  powers  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts   ....     3  ffemy  VI,  iv.  6. 

0  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth! Richard  J II.  \.  i 

Cannot  a  plain  roan  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  ?  .  .  .  i.  3. 
Truth  should  live  from  age  to  age,  As  *t  were  retailed  to  all  posterity iii.  1. 

1  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers,  That  never  knew  what  truth  meant  .    .    .      Henry  VIII,  ii.  1. 

Out  with  it  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing iii.  1. 

Here  are  some  will  thank  you,  If  you  speak  truth iii.  1. 

Thou  hast  forced  me,  Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman iii.  2. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God's,  and  truth's iii.  2. 

The  gwid  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty v.  1. 

Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict      ....      v.  1. 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her v.  5. 

To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true 7>v£  and  Cnrss.  i.  2. 

I  *ll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood i.  3< 

What  truth  can  speak  truest  not  truer  than  Troilus iii.  2. 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth iii.  a. 

Want  similes,  truth  tired  with  iteration.  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon     ....     iii.  2. 

After  all  comparisons  of  truth,  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited iii.  2. 

H  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth.  When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself  ....  iii.  2. 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion,  I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  .  .  iv.  4. 
Some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns,  With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare  iv.  4. 
Fear  not  my  truth :  the  moral  of  my  wit  Is  *  plain  and  true ' ;  there  's  all  the  reach  of  it  .    .     iv.  4. 

But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act.  Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? v.  3. 

Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative  And  power  T  the  truth  o*  the  cause CoriolaKus^  iii.  3. 

I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned  Mine  honour  for  his  truth v.  6. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  )oyful  news  Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  i. 

To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth Julim  C»sar^  ii.  2. 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm,  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  lu  truths      .    .    MacUtk^  i.  3. 

Two  truths  are  told,  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act i.  3. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success.  Commencing  in  a  truth? 1.3. 

Reconciled  my  thoughts  To  thy  good  truth  and  honour iv.  3. 

And  delight  No  less  in  truth  than  life iv.  3. 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth v.  5. 

Andofthe  truth  herein  This  present  obfect  made  probation HnmUt/\.  i. 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  .     .    .    .    .    < ii.  t. 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ;  But  never  doubt  I  love ii.  3. 

If  circumstances  lead  roe,  I  will  find  Where  truth  is  hid ii.  2. 

Let  it  be  so ;  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dower King  Lear^i.  t. 

Truth  *s  a  dog  must  to  kennel ;  he  must  be  whipped  out i.  4. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he,  An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ! ii.  a. 

All  my  reports  %.o  with  the  modest  truth  :  Nor  more  nor  clipped,  but  so iv.  7. 

I  will  maintain  My  truth  and  honour  firmly v.  3. 

Strong  circumstances.  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth Otktllo^  \\\.  i. 

With  such  full  license  as  both  truth  and  roalice  Have  power  to  utter  ,    ...    Ant.  and  CUo.  i.  2. 

That  trull*  should  be  silent  I  had  almost  forgot ii.  a. 

Truths  would  be  tales,  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths ii.  2. 

Briefly  die  their  joys  That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Bitter  torture  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood v.  s- 

For  truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough,  Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep     ....     Pericles^  v.  i. 

Tkv.  —  This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends Timon  0/ Athens^  v.  i. 

Tub.  —That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub  Both  filled  and  running    ....  Cymheline^  \.  6. 

Ti;bal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  roy  tribe.  Will  furnish  me Mer.  of  Venice^  x.  i. 

Tuck.  —  Dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick  l^uet/tk  Nigki^m.^. 
TuKSDAV.— He  swore  a  thii>g  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  Afttch  Ado^  v.  1. 
TuPT.  —  Piercing  a  hogshead  !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth    .     .      Lovis  L.  Losty  iv.  2. 

Tug.  —  Let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come IVitiUr's  Taie^  iv.  4. 

Beware  your  beard :  I  mean  to  tug  it  and  to  cuff  you  soundly     .......   i  Henry  VI,  L  3. 
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TucosD.  —  At  one  that  grasped  And  tugged  (or  life  and  was  by  strength  subdued    3  Henry  VI.  Hi.  3. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

Tuition.  —  So  1  commit  you  —  To  the  tuition  of  God Muck  A  doy  i.  i. 

Tumble.— Still  be  hammering  treachery,  To  tumbledown  thy  husband  and  thyself  3  Henry  K/.  i.<a. 
Tumbled.  —  As  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about,  Anon  becomes  a  mountain  ....  King  Johtt^  iii.  4. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  liave  tumbled  past  the  throw Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Tumbler.  —  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  ! Low?»  L,  Lost^  iii.  i. 

TuM BUNG.  —  Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main Richard  III.  u  ^. 

Tumbling-trick.— is  not  a  comunty  a  Christmas  gambold  or  a  tumbling-trick?  T.  o/SkretUy  Indue  2. 

Tun. — A  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion i  Henry  J  V.  W.  ^. 

Tune.  —  Set  all  hearts  i'  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear Tempest^  \.  2. 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral ii.  3. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody iii.  x. 

What  sayest  thou  10  this  tune,  matter,  and  method  ? Meeu.f9r  Meeu.  tii.  a. 

Why,  how  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune  ? Mtuk  AHo^xxx.  4. 

It  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

To  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet iii.  i. 

Keep  not  too  Jong  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away      ...'.... iii.  1. 

*T  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough As  Vrnt  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  Ml  tell  money tViuUr's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes iv.  4. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  ....     Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

Went  it  not  so  ?  —  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words Macbeth,  \.  3. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune    Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ;  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress iv.  7. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  anfl  outward  habit  of  encounter v.  2. 

Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers A"/!!^  Lear,  iv.  3. 

My  advocation  is  nut  now  in  tune Otkello,  iii  4. 

Then  murder  's  out  of  tune.  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh v.  3. 

Tuneable. — Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

A  cry  more  tuneable  Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn iv.  i. 

Tuned.  —  And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune    TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Some  joy  too  fine,  Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness iii.  2. 

O,  you  are  well  tuned  now  !  But  1  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music  .  .  Otkello^  ii.  1. 
TuRP.  —  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;  One  heart,  one  bed    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  3. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf.  At  his  heels  a  stone Hamlet,  W.  $. 

Turk.  —  Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch  when  thou  slialt  lack,  Base  Phrygian  Turk  !       Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

An  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  *s  no  more  sailing  by  the  sur Muck  Ado,  iii  4. 

She  defies  me  Like  Turk  to  Christian As  i'ott  Like  It^'xv.  3. 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels Rickard  II.  iv.  i, 

Duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute 2  Henry  IV.Wx.  2. 

What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ? Rickard  III.  iii.  5. 

If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

In  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk        King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk Otkello,  ii.  1. 

Turkey.  —  Fine  linen,  turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

TuRKEv-cocK.  —  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him      ....       Twei/ik  Nigki,  ii.  5. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock       Henry  V.  v.  i. 

T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings  nor  his  turkey-cocks v-  i. 

Turmoil.— I  '11  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Turn.  —  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner ii.  a. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare    .      Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

For  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn iv.  2. 

She  's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns Tarn,  o/tke  Skrew,  ii.  i. 

Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay Twe//tk  A' igkl,  iii  3. 

Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn Rickard  II.  iii.  3. 

I  lee,  changing  his  property,  Turns  to  the  sourtst  and  rooet  deadly  bate iii.  a. 
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Turn  him  to  any  caase  of  policy,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  win  unloose Henry  V.  L  s. 

The  ftmallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on 3  Henry  VI.  iL  a. 

Ye  turn  me  into  nothing:  woe  upon  ye  And  all  such  (alae  professors  I     .    .     .     Henry  Vlll.  iii.  1. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant,  When  we  have  soiled  them       Troi.  and  Cress,  u.  2. 

Speed  thee  straight,  And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn Coriolanus.,  iv.  5. 

But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer  Can  serve  my  turn  ? Hamlet^  iiL  3. 

1  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  :  We  cannot  all  be  roasters Othello^  L  1. 

She  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on.  And  turn  again iv.  i. 

Did  he  live  now.  This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  torn v.  2. 

I  Ml  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying  The  pangs  of  barred  affections  ....  Cymbeline^  \.  1. 

Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns ;  Once,  and  a  million ! ii-  4- 

l  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn  To  any  living  creature PericUsy  iv.  1. 

Turncoat.  —  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat Muck  Adcy'x.  i. 

TuRNBD.  —  Never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my  poor  self  in  love v.  a. 

Some  truelove  turned  and  not  a  false  turned  true Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  2. 

We  turned  o'er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion  .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

In  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin,  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned     .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  iii.  2. 

How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  b^  turned  outward! Twetftk  Nighty  vix.  1. 

All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  sliould  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  King  Johny  v.  7. 

I  know  them  to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back i  Henry  IV.x.  ^ 

This  house  is  turned  upside  down iL  x. 

He  turned  roe  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top  .  .  Coriolanvs^  iv.  5. 
Turning.  —  At  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  2. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound     .    .      As  You  Like It^  ii.  7. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood.  Your  pens  to  lances     ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Turning  past  evils  to  advantages iv.  4. 

A'  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide ....  Henry  V.  iL  j. 

She  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  and  variation iii.  6. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key Macbeth.^\\,  \. 

Turnips.— I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  Merry  tViveSj  iii.  4. 
TuRPH.  —  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  And  Peter  Turph  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  Indue.  2. 

TuRPiTUDB.  —  Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Turtle.  —  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man  ....    Merry  IVives^  iL  i. 

We  Ml  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays iii.  3. 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? Love's  L.  Lostyxv.  %, 

0  slow- winged  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee? Tarn.  0/ the  Shrnv.!  ix.  i. 

So  turtles  pair,  That  never  mean  to  part fVinter^s  TaU^  iv.  4. 

I,  an  old  turtle.  Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough ▼.3. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate  TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Turtle-doves.  —Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  That  could  not  live  asunder    i  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

Tutor.—  Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes  Of  beauty's  tutors  .  .  .  Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  j. 
Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee !  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  famed,  beyond  all  erudition iL  3. 

1  will  say  of  it,  It  tutors  nature Timon  0/ Aikensy  i.  t. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor  ........    Hamlet^  iii,  a. 

Tutored.—  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  .    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  a. 

Hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Twain.— Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain,  And  give  him  half Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Twelve.—  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Guiltier  than  him  they  try  Mens,  for  Moos.  iL  i. 
Twelvemonth. —  Befall  what  will  befall,  I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school  Above  a  twelvemonth      .      Mer.  of  Venico,  iii.  4. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence Richard  III.  iiL  a. 

Twenty.  —  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man     .    .     .     Merry  Waives,  ii.  \. 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Tiiw  Gen.of  Vtrona^\x.^ 

She 'U  be  up  twenty  times  a  night  •    ^ Muck  Ado^xx.  \, 

Not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself v.  a. 
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Twenty.  —  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done Mtr.  of  Vtnice,  i.  a. 

Twenty  more  such  names  and  men  at  Uiese  Which  never  were ....  Tarn,  of  the  Skrtw^  Indue.  2. 
Then  come  kiss  roe,  sweet  and  twenty,  Youth 's  a  stufE  will  not  endure    .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  \\.  3. 

And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing  While  one  would  wink v.  1. 

1  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty Wintei^$  TeUe^  iii.  3. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  haih  twenty  shadows Rich4trd  1 1 .  n.  2. 

0  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  I i  Henry  J  V.  iii.  3. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing  Richard  III.  iv.  a. 

He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath Henry  VIII,  u  4. 

What  a  head  have  II    It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces      .    .    .      Remeo  and  yuiiet^  ii.  5. 

Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  villains Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  6. 

He  t^at  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death  .  ytiiim  Camr^  iii.  1. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns,  And  push  us  from  our  stools  ....  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 
And  there 's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  him ICitig  Lenr^  ii.  4. 

1  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment Ant.  and  Cieo.  i.  a. 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  tiroes  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one iv.  2. 

Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart.  And  leave  eighteen     ......      Cymbeline^  ii.  i. 

Twice. —  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  ftill  numbers   .     .      Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  1. 

It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes iv.  1. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this Richard  II.  iW.  x. 

Twice  saying  '  pardon '  doth  not  pardon  twain,  But  makes  one  pardon  strong v.  3. 

He  spake  it  twice,  And  urged  it  twice  together v.  4. 

Contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns 1  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

O,  twice  my  father,  twice  am  I  thy  son ! i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom Richard  III.  v.  3. 

For  they  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child Hamlet^  ii.  a. 

I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of  her  she  had  ne'er  come  here Pericles^  iv.  6. 

TwiCB-TOLD.— Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Twig.— As  fond  fathers,  Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch  .    .    .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

They  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them Ali^s  IVeU^m.  i. 

TwiCGEN.  —  I  'II  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle Othello^  ii.  3. 

Twin.  —  An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  Than  these  two  creatures    .    ,  Twelfth  Nighty  v.  i. 

TwtN-BORN.  —  O  hard  condition,  Twin-born  with  greatness ! Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Twine. —  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief.  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me Much  Ado^  iv.  i. 

TwiNK.  —  That  in  a  twink  shewon  me  toherlove Tarn,  of  the  Shrew  ^W,  i. 

Twinkling.  —  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye Mer.  of  Venieoy  \\.  t. 

Twinned. —Though  he  had  twinned  with  me,  both  at  a  birth Othello,  u.  3. 

And  the  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach Cymieline,  i.  6. 

Twist.  —Was  't  not  to  this  end  That  thou  began 'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story?  .    .    .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

Twit.  —  She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend Tkvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  a. 

Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age  And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ?  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i' faith \  Henry  IV.  K\.\. 

I  have  peppered  two  of  them  ;  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid ii.  4. 

O  monstrous  !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two  I ii.  4. 

Two-MBADBD  —  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  1. 
Type.  —  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Tall  stockings.  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel Henry  VIII.  \.  3. 

Tyrannous.  —  But  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant Meas.  for  Meas.  Vi.  %. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed  is  done Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  yon King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

TvTiANNY.  —The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek  .    .    .     AU*s  Well,  \.  t. 

Your  own  weak-hinged  fancy,  something  savours  Of  tyranny Witttet's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

IiiiM>cence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush  and  tyranny  Tremble  at  patience iii.  a. 
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TvRAHMY.  —  Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet  Upoo  the  innocent Rkhard  TIT.  iL  4. 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny ^  a. 

Best  of  my  flesh,  Forgive  my  tyranny Coriolammm,  ▼.  %. 

Liberty  !  Freedom  !  Tyranny  is  dead  ! Tsrfwr  Citsar,  Ui.  i. 

Great  tyranny  1  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure,  For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee  ....  Mtubeth,  iv.  3. 

Boundless  intemperance  In  nature  is  a  tyranny iv.  $. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rr.ugh  For  nature  to  endore King^  Lenr^  iii.  4- 

For  thy  escape  would  teach  roe  tyranny,  To  hang  dogs  on  them OtkeUc^  i.  5. 

Tyrant. —This  would  make  merc)' swear  and  play  the  tyrant Meas. /or  Meat.  wi.  ^ 

His  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility     .    .      Lov€  s  L.  L0st^  iv.  \. 

My  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

For  how  can  tyranU  safely  govern  home.  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ?  3  Htnry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical!  Dovc-feaihered  raven ! R^mta  and  JtdUt,  \\\.  %. 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp,  And  the  rich  East  to  boot     .    .    .   Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators OtluiU^  \.  3. 


u. 

Ugubr.— The  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky,  The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly  Richard  It.  i.  «. 
Ugly.  —  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ;  For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear  .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  .      As  You  Likt  Itj  ii.  1. 

There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell  As  thou  shalt  be King  7^hn^  iv.  3. 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly  Than  ever  they  were  feir    .     .    .  Henry  1^1  fl.  i.  2, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly '    .    .    .      OlhtUo^  v.  1. 

Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me  Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly  .  ,  Ant.  and  Cieo,  ii.  5, 
Ulyssbs.— Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could.  And,  like  a  Sinon,take  anotherTroy  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Umber. —With  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  y. 

Umberbd.  —Through  tlieir  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face  Henry  V.  iv.  ProL 

Umbrage. — Who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more Hamlet,  yr.z. 

Umpire.  —There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand Merry  IVrves^  L  i. 

Whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  t. 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Unablb. — With  rough  and  all-unabje  pen.  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story  Henry  V,  Epfl. 

Sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs i  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  foor,  and  speech  unable King  Lear,  i.  t. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  00  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  ...  .  iii.  4. 
Unaccustomed.  —  What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ?  .     .    .    Romeo  and  yuliet,  iii.  5. 

Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustomed  dram iii.  5. 

An  unaccustomed  spirit  LiAs  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts v.  i. 

These  apparent  prodigies.  The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night yvlins  Cmsar,  ii.  t. 

Unaching.  — Show  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide Coriolamts,  ix.  z. 

Unacquainted.  —  Am  become  As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted   TroL  and  Cress,  iii  3. 

Unactivb. —  Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand Coriolamss,  i.  i. 

Unadvisedly.  —  Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes Richard  III.  \v.  4. 

UNAGRBBABLit.  — Please  you,  gentlemen.  The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  Tim.  0/  Athens,  ii.  a. 

Unanbled. — Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.  No  reckoning  made Ham/et,  i.  s- 

Una  ptnbss.  —  That  unapiness  made  your  minister.  Thus  to  excuse  yourself  .  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  a. 
Unbaked.  —  Made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour  .  .  AWs  WeU,  iv,  5. 
Unbashfui^ — With  unbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  ofweakness  and  debility  As  Yon  Like  Ity  ii.  3. 
Unbecoming.  —  It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast,  And  all-thing  unbecoming  .  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 
Unbbgotten.  —  Shall  pive  a  holiness,  a  purity.  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  King  John^  iv,  3. 

Unbipdbn  guests  Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone i  Henry  VI.  il  a. 

Unbiassed.  —  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil  .  .  .  Othttt^,  il  3. 
Unborn.  —  Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn  Did  I  offend As  Yon  Like  Ity'ui, 
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Unborn.  —  Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb,  It  coming  towards  me     .  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

The  children  yet  unborn  Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn iv.  i. 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  .     .     .  i  Htnry  IV.  v.  i. 

In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown Julius  Cetsar^  m.  i. 

Unbreathed.  —  And  now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memories  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 
Unbrbbched.— Methoughts  I  did  recoil  Twenty-three  years,and  saw  myself  unbreeched  IVin.  Tale^  i.  a. 
Unbridled. — This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridied  boy All^s  tVell^w.  t. 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown  Too  headstrong  for  their  mother  Troi.&*  Cress,  iii.  a. 
Unbruised.— Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstufled  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs  Romeo  &*  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

Unbuttonikg  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon 1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Uncapablb  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Uncertain.  — As  'i  were,  a  man  assured  of  a —  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death  .    .    AW^s  Weli^  ii.  3. 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day!   Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,,  i.  3. 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do  them Timono/ Athens,  v.  i. 

Uncertainty.— Until  1  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  Ml  entertain  the  offered  fallacy  Com.  0/ Err.  ii.  2. 

Here  remain  mith  your  uncertainty  I  Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  !  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
Uncivil.  —  Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch.  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  !     Two  Gen  0/  Verona^  v.  4. 

This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Unclasp.  —  In  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

And  now  1  will  unclasp  a  secret  book 1  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Unclasped.  —  1  have  unclasped  To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  4. 
Uncle.  —  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

0  my  prophetic  soul  1    My  uncle! Hamlet,  \.^. 

Unclean.— Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities All^s  IVell,].  i. 

Unclog.  —  It  would  unclog  my  heart  Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't Coriolamts,  iv.  2. 

Uncomprbhbnsivb.  —  Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Unconfirmed. —That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed .    Much  Ado,  \\\.  y 

Unconsidered. —  Was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  ....  IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Unconstant. — Do  not  frown  upon  my  faults.  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant  3  Hen.  VI.v.i. 

Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have ICing  Lear,  i.  1. 

Unconstrained. '— Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul Much  Ado,  W,  t. 

Unction.  —  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Uncurablb.  —  Stop  the  rage  betime,  Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncurable    .    .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts ▼.  2. 

Uncurls.  —  That  now  uncurls  Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll  ....  Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 
Uncurrent.  —  Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay    .    .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

Like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Undeap.  —  My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Undbbded.  —  Or  else  my  sword  with  an  unbattered  edge  I  sheathe  again  undeeded  .  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Under.  —  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  Who  loves  to  lie  with  me As  You  Like  It,  W.  i, 

Undbrcrbst  —  To  undercrest  your  good  addition  To  the  fairness  of  my  power  Coriolamts,  i.  9. 

Under-ground.  —  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under-ground a  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Underhand.  —  By  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him As  Vou  Like  It,\.  x. 

Underlings.  —  Is  not  in  our  stars,  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings  .  Jtdins  Ceesar,  i.  2. 
UndbR'SKINKBR.  —  Clapped  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Understand.  —  Vou  must  understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1. 

1  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  phiin  man  in  his  plain  meaning iii.  5. 

I  understand  thy  kisses  and  thou  mine,  And  that 's  a  feeling  disputation      .    .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

I  do  partly  understand  your  meaning.  —Why  then,  rejoice  therefore Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words.  But  not  the  words Othello,  \v.  x. 

Understanding.  —  Fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my  understanding    ....     Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.  x. 

For  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman Levels  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Thou  perishest:  or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest As  You  Like  It,  v.  i. 

I  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs  me Winttr's  Tale^  i.  i. 
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Understanding.  —  I  am  only  old  in  jadgemeat  and  nnderatanding 9  Htnry  IV.\.%. 

I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft  . 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6w 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding  And  wisdom  of  my  council   Henry  VI/I.  v.  3. 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient.  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled  .    .     Hamlet,  L  2. 

Whatsoever  else  shall  liap  to-night.  Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue i.  x. 

Understood. — Those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  beads  JnlhaCeeutr,  i.  2. 

Undertaker.  —  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you Twelfth  Nigkiy  iii.  4. 

Undertaking.  —  It  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking    ....     Meas./or  Meat.  iiL  a. 

Your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss  A  thriving  issue Winter's  Tale^  ii.  a. 

Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ?  —  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ....    TroL  and  Cress.  iiL  a. 

Fordoes  itself  And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings Hamiet,  iL  1. 

Undbrval4;bd.  —  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold Mer.  0/ yetueey'n.  j. 

Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind  His  humorous  predominance Trot,  and  Cress,  il  3. 

Undessrver.  —  The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on  .      2  Henry  ly.'ix.^ 

Undeserving  as  I  am,  My  duty  pricks  me  on Two  Gen.  0/ 1  'erona,  iiL  1. 

Undistinguishabul  —These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable  .  .  Mid  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 
Undivioablb,  incorporate.  Am  better  than  thy  dear  selTs  better  part  .    .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  iL  2. 

Undivulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice King  Lear^  iii.  a. 

Undo.  —  That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man a  Henry  VI.  iv.  a. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all Titus  Andron.\\.  \. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  eqtiivocation  will  undo  us HattUet^  v.  1. 

Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  I AU^s  Welly  \\.  \. 

I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged      .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  u.  5. 

He 's  dead,  he  *s  dead,  he 's  dead  1  We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone !     Romeo  and  Jniiety  iii.  2. 

Hath  given  roe  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone Julius  Ceesetr,  iv.  2. 

That  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do  Than  wishest  should  be  undone Macbeth,  u  5. 

Undreamed. —To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores Winter's  Tale,  w.  4. 

Uneasy.  —Then  happy  low,  He  down  I  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown     2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Uneducated.  —Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Unbffectuau  —  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Uneven.  —  All  is  uneven.  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles ii.  .X. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .    .    .    .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

U NEX PRESS! VB.— Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she  As  You  JLike  It,  iiL  2. 

Unfaithful.  —  Chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful iv.  1. 

Unfashionable.  —  So  lamely  and  unfashionable  That  dogs  bark  at  me    .    .    .    .  Richard  III.  \.  x. 

Unfebung  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.  i. 

Unfbllowed.  —  In  his  meed  he  *s  unfellowed HamJet,  v.  2. 

Unfblt  thanks,  which  more  enriched  Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense     Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

For  unfelt  imagination.  They  ofUn  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares Richard  III.  i.  4. 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Unfirm.— However  we  do  praise  ourselves.  Oar  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm  Twelfth  Nighty  iL  4. 

Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  Julius  Ceesar^  \.  3. 

Unfledged.  —  In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl Winter* s  Tale,  L  2. 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Unfold.  —  I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going Jnlitts  Ceesar^  iL  1. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul Hamlet,  i.  5. 

This  honest  creature  Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds     ....     Othello,  iiL  3. 

Unfolding.  —  To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear L  3. 

Unforfeitbd.  —  They  are  wont  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Unfortunate.  —  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he As  Von  Like  It,  iiL  2. 

Uncalled.  —  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,  The  hart  ungalled  play  ....  Hamlet,  iiL  2. 
Uncarterbd.  —  Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded      .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

His  stockings  fouled,  Ungartered^  and  down-gyved  to  his  ankle Hamlet,  iL  i. 

Ungbntleness.  —  You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness As  You  Like  It,  v. -». 

Ungraoous.  —  That  word  '  grace '  In  an  ungradiou*  lAouth  is  but  profane     .    .    «  Richard  II.  is.  3. 
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Ungracious.  —  Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do Hamltt^  i.  3. 

Ungrateful.  —  In  common  worldly  thiuss,  't  is  called  ungrateful Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Unhair.  —  I  Ml  spurn  thiue  eyes  Like  balls  before  me  :  1  M  unhair  thy  bead  .  Aftt.  and  CUo.  ii.  5. 
Unhandsdmb.  —  Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhaixlsome Mtick  Ado^  i.  1. 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  cor»e  Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility  .1  HtKry  IV.  i.  3. 

Unhanged. — There  hvg  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  £ngland ii.  4. 

Unhappibd.  —  By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean Richard  U.\\\.  \. 

Unhappily.  — There  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhapp:ly  .  HamUt^  iv.  5. 
Unh  APPiNBSS.— She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness  and  waked  herself  with  laughing  MuchAdo^  ii.  i. 
Unhappy. — Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy At  You  Like  It/\\. -j. 

Unhappy  day,  too  late,  Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state      .    .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Unhappy  ihai  i  am,  I  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth King  Lear ^  i.  1. 

1  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking Othello^  ii.  3. 

Unhappy  was  the  clock  That  struck  the  hour! CymbtltMe^y.  i. 

And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me.  Whereas  no  glory's  got  to  overcome     .    .    .      Pericifs,  i.  4. 

Un HEEDFUL  VOWS  may  heedtully  be  broken Ttvo  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  6. 

Unhopefullest.  —  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I  know  .  .  .  Much  Ado^  ii.  1. 
Unhoused.  —  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition  Put  into  c.rcuroscription     .    .    .  Oihe/io,  i  2. 

Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.  No  reckoning  made Handet^  i.  $• 

Unhurtful.  —  Vou  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite Afeas. /or  Meas.  iVi.  2. 

Unicorn.  •—  Now  I  will  believe  That  there  are  unicorns Tempest^  iii.  3. 

He  loves  to  hear  That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees Jidius  Ctesar,  ii.  1. 

Uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessible Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Union.  —  Seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  union  in  partition Mid  N'.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Unity.  —  Make  me  happy  in  your  unity Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

If  tliere  be  rule  in  unity  itself,  This  is  not  she Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth Metcbethy  iv.  3. 

Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries     ....      Lovers  L.  Losty  iv.  3. 

In  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Universe. — Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  Henry  V.  iv,  Prol. 

Unkept.  — Stays  me  here  at  home  unkept As  You  Like  ItyX.  t. 

Unkind. — Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude ii.  7. 

None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  g^fts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Unkindest. — This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all Julius  Casar,\\\.  2. 

Unkindnbss.  —  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkiiidness Merry  IVives,  L  i. 

Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  t. 

And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age Richard  II.  ii.  t. 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine.     In  this  i  bury  all  unkindness Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness  Than  pity  for  mischance  1 Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

She  hath  tied  Sharp-toothed  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  vrith  unkindness iii.  2. 

Unkindness  may  do  much ;  And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life Othello,  iv.  2. 

Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Unlace.  —  What 's  the  matter,  That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus? Othello,  ii.  3. 

Unlessoned.  —To  term  in  gross.  Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  impractised   Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Unlettered.  —  That  unlettered  small-knowing  soul Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  \. 

Unlicked.  —  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

Unlike.  —  Make  not  impossible  That  which  but  seems  unlike Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  t. 

Unlimited.  —  Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Unlineal.  —Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand.  No  son  of  mine  succeeding  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 
Unlocked.  —  My  person,  my  extremest  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Unlocked.  —  But  by  some  unlooked  accident  cut  off Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Unloved.  —  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Unmannbrbd  dog!  stand  thou,  when  I  command Richard  III.  i.  z. 

Unmannerly.  —  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome Merry  IVives,  i.  i. 
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Unmannerly.  —  Being  »o  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth Mer.  of  Venice^  i,  2. 

As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies 'by,  He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  imroannerly  1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Forgive  me,  If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly Henry  I'll  I.  m.  i. 

Unmask.— The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  tlie  moon  Hamlet ^  i.  3. 

Unma<;terbd.  —  Or  your  chaste  treasure  open  To  his  unmastered  importunity i.  3. 

Unmatchable.  —  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty      .    .   ».    .    Twelfth  Night,  i  5. 

So  unmatchable,  Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity King  John.  iv.  3. 

Their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Unmbllowhd.  —  His  head  unmcllowed,  but  his  judgement  ripe  .  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  4. 
Unmitigated.  —  With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour  Mttck  Ado,  iv.  i. 
UxMoviNC  — For  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at!  ....  Otkelioy'w.  2. 
Unmusical.— A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  cars.  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine  Corioia$tns,  iv.  5. 

Unmuzzle.  —  Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom As  Yoti  Like  Hy\.  z. 

Unnaturau  —  Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ....  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Unnumbered.— The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks,  They  are  all  fire  yulins  Cersar,  iii.  1 . 

The  murmuring  surge,  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes AViat^  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Unpaid-for.  —  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk O'w^/iw,  iii.  3. 

Unpathed. —To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores Winter  s  Tale,  \\.  4. 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top.  Let  the  birds  fly Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

Unperfbctness.  —  One  unperfectness  shows  me  another Othello^  ii.  3. 

Unpitif.d  let  me  die.  And  well  deserved All's  H'ell,  ii.  i. 

But  at  hand,  at  hand,  Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end Rii  hard  III.  \\.  ^ 

Unplausivb.  —  He  Ml  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Unpleasant'st.— Here  areafiew  of  the  unpleasant*st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper!  Mer.ofVen.  iii.  2. 
Unplbasing.— Sings  so  out  of  tune.  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  Romeo&*jMliet,  iii.  5' 

Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained Lat'e's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Unpractised.  — To  term  in  gross.  Is  an  unlessoned girl,  unschooled,  unpractised  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  ». 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night.  And  skilless  as  unpractised  infancy  Troi.  attd  Cress,  i.  i. 
Unpregnant.  — Makes  me  unpregnant  And  dull  to  all  proceedings  ....    Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

Unpregnant  of  my  cause.  And  can  say  nothing Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Unprofitable.  —  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat \  Henry  IV.  viu  \. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !    .     .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Un PKU NED.  —  Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained Love'' s  L.  Lost,  vt.i. 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions Com.  of  Errors,  ▼.  1. 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action   ....   a  Henry  I V,  i.  2. 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question Henry  V.  \.  i. 

I  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  irtist  the  mocker)'  of  unquiet  slumbers Riclutrd  III.  \n.  2. 

Unquietnbss. — A  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness MMchAdo,\.i. 

Unreal.  — With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art.  And  fellow*st  nothing  .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  L  2, 
Unregarded.  —  My  old  limbs  lie  lame  And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  As  Vott  L:ke  It^  ii.  3. 
Unrbmoveable.  —  How  unremoveable  and  fixed  he  is  In  his  own  course  ....  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Unrbmovbablv.  —  His  discontents  are  unremoveably  Coupled  to  nature  .  .  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 
Unrespbctive.  —  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys  .  Richard  III.  vt.  a. 
Unrest.  —  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth iv.  4. 

But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile Titus  Andron.'w.i. 

Unruly.  —  But,  loo  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale  And  feeds  from  home    .      Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  i. 

Your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys iii.  1. 

Like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire  Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight  Richard  I L  iii.  ^. 

The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay.  Our  chimneys  were  blown  down     .     .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

The  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  them  ....  King  Lear,  L  i. 
Unsatisfied.  — Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting,  Which  ti-as  a  sin  .     .    .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2 

Unschooled.  —  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled Hamlet,  i.  2. 

UN'icis^^ARED  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain.  Though  I  show  ill  in 't Pericles^  m.  y. 

Unseasonable.  —  At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night Afnch  Adc,\\.  2. 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Unsecret.  —  Who  shall  be  true  to  us,  When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves?  Troi.  and  Crest.  iiL  2- 
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Unshuhnablb.  —  *T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death Othello^  iii.  3. 

Unshunnbd. — An  unsbunnsd  consequence ;  it  must  be  so Meas.for  Meas.m.  2. 

Unsifted.  —  You  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  drcumstance  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  3. 
Unsinbwed.  —  May  to  )rou,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinewed.  But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong  iv.  7. 

Unskilful.  —Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  .  .  iii.  2. 
Unsought.  —  Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought Com,  0/ Errors^  i.  i. 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better Twelfth  Nighty  \\\.  \. 

Unspeakable. — To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable Com,  0/ Errors^  \.  \. 

Unsphbrb.  —  Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths      .    .     .    Winter's  Taie,  i.  2. 

Unspotted. —  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted 2  Hettry  Vl.'m.  i. 

Unstaid.  —  For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,  Unstaid  and  skittish  ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Unstained.  —  With  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love King  John /\\.  i. 

Unsuitable. — Out  of  fashion  :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable Airs  li 'ell.,  \.  i. 

Untainted.  —  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted! 2  Henry  V I.  m.  2. 

Untaught.  —  As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,  He  called  them  untaught  knaves  1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this  ? Romto  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

To  royalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Unthink. — To  unthink  your  speaking  And  to  say  so  no  more Henry  I' HI.  W.  4. 

Unthought.  —  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1, 

As  the  unthoMght-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do IViniers  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Unthrifty.  —  Our  absence  makes  us  unthriAy  to  our  knowledge v.  2. 

Untimely.  —  Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth ii.  3. 

An  untimely  ague  Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber Henry  V'lJI.  i.  i. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field  Rom.  and  Jul.  iv.  5. 

Untirable.  — To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness Timon  of  Athens,  x.  i. 

Untrained. — Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained Love's  L.  Lost,  xv.  2. 

Untruth.  —  I  would  to  God,  So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it  .    .    .     .   Richard  //.  ii.  2. 

He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning    .     Henry  VII J.  iv.  2. 

Untune  that  string,  Ar.d,  hark,  what  discord  follows  ! Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Untuneable. — There  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable  AsV.  L.  It,  v.  3. 
Untuned.— The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up  Ofthis  child-changed  father!  King  Lear,  xy. 7. 

Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 3  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Unvalued.— Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  Rich.  III.  i.4. 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do.  Carve  for  himself HamUt,  i.  3. 

Unvarnished.  — I  wiU  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love  .    .  Othello,  \.  3. 

Unwashed.  —  Another  lean  unwashed  artificer  Cuts  off  his  tale King  John,  iv.  2. 

Unwbighing.  —  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unwei^jhiug  fellow Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Unwelcome.  —  The  first  bringcr  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office     .     .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

UnSXthippbd. —  Undivulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice King  Lear,  in.  2. 

Unwholesome.— We  Ml  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  ihis  gross  watery  pumpion  Merry  H  'ires,  iii  3, 

Like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish,  Are  like  to  rot  untasted Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

The  people  muddied.  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers  .    .     .    Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

They  're  too  unwholesome,  o'  conscience Pericles,  iv.  2. 

Unwise.  —  Never  mind  Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

Unwisely.— No  villanoux  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart ;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given  ii.  2. 

Unwittkd. — As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men Othello,  xx.  i. 

Unwonted. — This  is  unwonted  Which  now  came  from  him Tempest,  \.  2. 

Unworthibr.  — Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain Mer.  of  Venice,  x\.  i. 

Unworthy. —The  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes Hamlet,  in.  i. 

Up.  —  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee Much  Ado,  y.  i. 

But  I  know,  to  be  op  late  is  to  be  up  late Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Upbraid. —  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her Mid.  N.  Dream,  v/.  i. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time Twelfth  Night,  \\x.  \. 

Upbraidings.  —  Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings  .  .  Com^  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
Uphoardbd.  —  H  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure  Hamleiy  i.  1. 
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Upmost.— When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round,  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back  yui.  Cats.  W.  i. 
Upright. —As  upright  as  the  cedar Lovf^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

O  wise  and  upright  judge  I   How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  !     Mrr.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

We  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man  Just  and  upright x  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Uprising. —Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill Lovers  L.  Lost,  vt.  u 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  AU  unity  on  earth Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Upshot.  —  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot  ....       Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

Upside. —This  house  is  turned  upside  down i  Henry  IV.  \\.  x. 

Up-stairs.  —  His  industry  is  up-stairs  and  down-stairs ii.  4. 

Upward.  — And  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course 3  Ifenry  VI.  v.  3. 

I'hings  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before    .    .    Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot      Kittg  Lear,  v.  3. 

Ursa  major.  —  My  nativity  was  under  Ursa  major .- i.  2. 

Usage.  —  I  am  very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Usance.  —  He  lends  out  money  gratis  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

You  have  rated  me  About  my  moneys  and  my  usances i.  3. 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys i.  3. 

Use.  —  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor,  Both  thanks  and  use Afeas.for  Meas.  L  1. 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  Turns  to  restraint i.  3. 

Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me Afid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous  .     As  Von  Lihe  It,  ii.  t. 

0  strange  men !    That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate Ai/*s  IVeii,  iv.  4. 

Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses King  yokM,  iv.  t. 

Most  excellent,  i' faith  1  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use z  Henry  I V.  \i\.  2. 

1  will  not  use  many  words  with  you iii.  2. 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth     Ronuo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Like  a  usurer,  abound'st  in  all,  And  usest  none  in  that  true  use iii.  3. 

In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use  Timon  of  A  thens,  v.  i . 

These  things  are  beyond  all  use.  And  I  do  fear  them Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould  But  with  the  aid  of  use i.  3. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I      .    .     Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  *scape  whipping  ? ii.  3. 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature iit.  4. 

Her  speech  is  nothing,  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move iv.  5. 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  I v.  i. 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,  Which  craves  the  instant  use     .    .    King  Lear,  ii.  r. 
H  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit.  The  one 's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it      .    .      Othello,  it.  1. 

Used. —To  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog Mid.  N.  Dreant,  W.  x. 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used Othello,  ii.  3. 

UsBTH.  —  If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it     .     .       ii.  1. 

Ushering.  —  In  ushering  Mend  him  who  can Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  3, 

Usurer.  —  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain Much  A eU,  \\.  x. 

He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ;  let  him  look  to  his  bond Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer,  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ...      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  think  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  servant Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

Usuries.  —  *T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down  M.forM.  iii,  3. 
Usurp. — Thou  dost  here  usurp  The  name  thou  owest  not Tempest,  \.  2. 

Usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  bom  to Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  3. 

Usurped.  —  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endured  so  long :  He  but  usurped  bis  life  .    .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard Othello,  \.  3. 

Usurper. — Swearing  that  we  Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants As  You  Lik»  It,  W.  \. 

Usurping.  —  It  is  dross.  Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  3. 

Utensil.  —  Every  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to  my  will Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Utmost.  —  I  know  them,  yea,  And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple   .     Much  AdOf'v,  x. 
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Utmost.  —  Even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  wonhinc« A  li^s  ff^el/^  iii.  6. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound  Of  all  our  fortunes i  Henry  I y.'w,  i. 

That  we  now  possessed  The  utmost  man  of  expectation 2  Henry  IV,  \.  z. 

We  are  ready  To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service Henry  VIII.  \\\.  \. 

Though  he  perform  To  the  utmost  of  a  man Coriolanus^'x.  i. 

We  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends yulm*  Casar^'vi.  i. 

Utter.  —  I  '11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave Conu  0/ Errorsy  i.  i. 

I  well  believe  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Utter ANCB. — As  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance JVinter's  Tale,  \.  1. 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast  Speak  to  his  gentle  bearing  kind  commends  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

But  be  has  a  merit,  To  choke  it  in  the  utterance Corioianus^  iv.  7. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue yulitts  Ceesar,  \\\.  i . 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list.  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  !    .     .    .   Macbeth/xu.  i. 

These  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill    .    .     .    Hamlet^  iiL  2. 

Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce.  Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance  ....  Cyn^eline^vix.  \. 
Uttered. — Hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by,  Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  Khig  yohny  v.  7. 
Uttermost.  —  You  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

Shall  be  racked,  even  to  the  uttermost i.  i. 


V. 

Vacancy.  — How  is  *t  with  you,  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy? HamleU  iii-  4< 

Vagabond.  —  That  I  shall  stand  condemned  A  wandering  vagabond     .....  Richard  II.  W.  i. 

Vagrom.  —  You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men Much  Adoy\\\.  y 

Vail.  —  Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun,  To  close  the  day  up  .  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  8. 
Vailing. — Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown Love*s  L.  Losi^v,  2. 

Vailing  her  high^top  lower  than  her  ribs  To  kiss  her  burial Mer.  0/ Venice /\.  i. 

Vain.  —  Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain Mecu./or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain,  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife  Com.  of  Err.  iii.  a. 

All  delights  are  vain :  but  that  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  inherit  pain  L.  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool iv.  3. 

Ix>ve  is  full  of  unbefltting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain v.  3. 

Strive  not  with  your  breath ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear      ....    Richard  II.  ii.  \. 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain ii.  r. 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again ii.  3. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  His  companies  unlettered,  rude  and  shallow     .    .  Henry  V.x.  \. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye :  I  feel  my  heart  new  opened .  ,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  3. 
Valance.-— Cushions  bossed  with  pearl.  Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework  Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  ii.  r. 

Valanced.— Thy  fece  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  last Hamiet^W.  2. 

Vale.  —  I  am  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years Othello,  iii.  3. 

Valentine.  —And  I  a  maid  at  your  window,  To  be  your  Valentine Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Valiant.  —  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach  .    .      Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

This  aspect  of  mine  Hath  feared  the  valiant Mer.  0/ Venice^  \\.  1. 

He  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant AU*s  IVell/xx.  $. 

Learned  and  valiant ;  And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

An  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence iii.  4. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward !    Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  !      .   King  John,  iii.  i. 

Thou  knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules i  Henry  IV.  ji.  4. 

Valiant  as  a  lion  And  wondrous  affable  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India iii.  i. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish.  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous  mouse iii.  a. 

That  *s  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

He  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all ii.  a. 
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Vauant.— You  are  as  strongi  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle  Trot.  ^  Cress,  ii.  3. 

I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance iii.  3. 

And  who  resist  Are  modced  for  valiant  ignorance Coriolanus^  iv.  6. 

He 's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe    .  Tinum  0/ Athens^  iit  5. 

Why,  then,  women  are  more  valiant  That  stay  at  home iii.  5. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once Julius  Cttsar,  W.  z. 

As  he  was  valiant,  1  honour  him :  but,  as  be  wa»  ambitious,  I  slew  him iii.  z. 

Where  I  could  not  be  honest,  I  never  yet  was  valiant King  Leary  v.  1. 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate     ....  Otkellcy  L  3. 

I  am  not  valiant  neither,  But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword v.  3. 

Do  his  bidding;  strike :  Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause CymbeliMt^  iii.  4. 

Yet  famine.  Ere  clean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant iii.  6. 

Validity.  ~  Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  Did  lack  a  parallel  :    .     .     .    .     AU^s  IVell,  v.  3. 

Nought  enters  there,  Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'cr Ttoetftk  Nighty  i.  1. 

Valley. —The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first:  The  odds  for  high  and  low  *8  alike  Wint.  Talty  v.  1. 

Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow  Upon  the  valleys Henry  V,  iii.  5. 

Valour.  —  With  such-like  valour  men  hang  and  drown  Their  proper  selves  ....  Tempests  iii.  3. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty Muck  Ada^xx.  \. 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report iii.  1. 

In  a  ialse  quarrel  there  b  no  true  valour v.  i. 

Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place Lovers  L.  Lost,  \x\,  i. 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? iv.  3. 

Bootless  speed.  When  cowardice  pursues  and  valour  flies  . Mid.  N.  Dream^  xu  i. 

This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.  —  True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion v.  1. 

His  valour  cannot  carry  his  discretion v.  1. 

His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour v.  1. 

These  assume  but  valour's  excrement  To  render  them  redoubted  ....      Mer.  of  Venicey  iii.  2. 

To  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 

An  *t  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour  ;  for  policy  I  hate iiu  2. 

Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour iii.  a. 

Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard King  fohu^xx.  t. 

Securely  I  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye Richard  II.  i.  3. 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion x  Henry  IV.  v.  ^ 

I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of  valour 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Doth  any  deed  of  courage  ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris iv.  3. 

A  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart.  And  of  buxom  valour Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

*T  is  a  hooded  valour  ;  and  when  it  appears,  it  will  bate iii.  7. 

Let  us  but  blow  on  them.  The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  overturn  them iv.  2. 

Thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour iv.  3. 

He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness  :  Princely  in  both iv.  3. 

Worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour v.  1 . 

And  there  erects  Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  monuments i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

Into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  fully  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Even  so  Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide  In  storms  of  fortune 1.3. 

That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear i.  3. 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour.  To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  ? it  2 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little.  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector iv.  5- 

It  is  held  That  valour  is  the  chief  est  virtue CoriclanMSy  xx.  2- 

Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep v.  6. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax,  Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii.  3. 

If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear,  Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it iv.  1. 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form  and  set  quarrelling  Upon  the  head  of  valour  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear :  To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear iii.  5. 

He  has  a  sin  that  often  Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner iii.  5. 

To  kindle  cowards  and  to  steel  with  valour  The  melting  spirits  of  women    .    .     Jtdins  drsar,  it  1. 

Like  valour's  minion  carved  out  his  passage Macbeth^  i.  a. 
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Valour.— And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue  All  that  impedes  thee  ....    Macbeth^  i.  5. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  To  act  in  safety iii.  1. 

Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  ou  a  compelled  valour HarnUt^  iv.  6. 

I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord.  —  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour      King  Lear,  \\.  2. 

Wheu  valour  preys  on  reason,  It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with AtU.  and  CUo,\\\.  ly 

Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat ;  Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies     .    .     Cymbelhu^  iii.  3. 

Though  valour  Becomes  thee  well  enough jv.  a. 

Let  me  make  men  know  More  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  show v.  J• 
VAI^E. -- Leaves  unquestioned  Matters  of  needful  value     Meas./or  Metu.'x.  I. 

But  being  lacked  and  lost,  Why,  then  we  rack  the  value Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

There  's  more  depends  on  this  than  ou  the  value iv.  i. 

What  talk  you  of  the  posy  or  the  value  ? v.  i. 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company  Than  your  good  words  Rkliard  II,  ii.  3. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values  The  cost  that  did  conclude  it      Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

It  values  not  your  asking  :  Our  mistress*  sorrows  we  were  pitying ii.  3. 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? v.  3. 

But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will Troi.  aud  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Things  of  like  value  difiering  in  the  owners  Arc  prized  by  their  masters  .    .     Timoti  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

This  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Valued. —What  is  aught,  but  as  *t  is  valued? Troi.  and  Cress,  n.  2. 

Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Vane.  —  A  vane  blown  with  all  winds Much  Ado,  \\\.  i. 

Vanish  like  hailstones,  go;  Trudge,  plod  away  o*  the  hoof Merry  IVives,  i.  3. 

Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life  I Richardll.u.  t. 

Vakishbo. —They  made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished Macbeth,  \.  i. 

From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west,  There  vanished  in  the  sunbeams      Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o*  the  sun  So  vanished v.  5. 

Vanitibs.  —  And  some  few  vanities  that  make  liim  light Richard  II.  vk\.  4. 

What  a  loss  our  ladies  Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities! Henry  y III,  \.  i. 

My  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed,  nor  my  wishes  More  worth  than  empty  vanities  .  ii.  3. 
Vanitv.  —  O  heaven,  the  vanity  .of  wretched  fools  !    ...■...*..    ,  Meas./or  Meas,s.  \. 

Let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity    .     .     . , Much  A  do,  iii.  3. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity,  Having  vainly  feared  too  little Airs  Well,  v.  3. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity  —  So  it  be  new? Richard II,  \\,  \. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant,  Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself ii.  1. 

I  prithee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity i  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee,  If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity ! v.  4. 

Two  proi»  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince.  To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

0  heavy  lightness  I  serious  vanity  !  Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms !  Ronuoand  Jidiet,  i.  i. 

What  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way! Titnon  0/ Athens,  \.  3. 

To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn  Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Vanquished.  —  Thou  art  not  vanquished,  But  cozened  and  beguiled Kittg  Lear,  v.  3. 

Vantage.  —  Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \y.  i. 

He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took  Found  out  the  remedy   ....      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  ranked.  If  not  with  vantage Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby Richard  II,  i.  3. 

It  is  war*5  prize  to  uke  all  vantages ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  .     .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Did  line  the  rebel  With  hidden  help  and  vantage Macbeth,  \.  i. 

No  jutty,  frieze,  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage i.  6. 

Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold  This  shameful  lodging King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Vapians. — Of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus Twelfth  Night,  \\.  -^^ 

Vapour. — The  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth,r>ispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Let  us  but  blow  on  them.  The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them    ....      Hcttry  V.  iv.  2, 

A  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours • Hamlet,  \\.  3, 

1  had  rather  be  a  toad,  And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon Othello,  iii.  3. 

A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion,  A  lowered  citadel A  nt.  and  Cleo,  W.  14, 
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Variable.  —I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused,  So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable  Af.  o/V.W,^ 

Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps,  In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse Cymbeii$Ut  i.  6. 

Variation.  —  She  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  and  variation  .     .    .      Henry  W.  iiL  6. 

Are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations iv.  7. 

Varied.  —  The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lostj  iv.  a. 
Variety.  — Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  a. 
Varlbt.—  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth i  Henry  1 V.  ii.  1. 

What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou  ! A'mjf  Lear^  ii.  1. 

.Varnish. — They  are  both  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man Lcve*s  L.  Lost^'x.  t. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom,  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  ....     iv.  3. 

Set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame  The  Frenchman  gave  you Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Varnished.  —  To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  5. 

Vary.  —  And  turn  their  halcyon  beaks  With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  nuaters  .  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Vast.  —One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold.  That  is,  the  madman  .    Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  v.  i. 

Though  absent,  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast,  and  embraced fVinUr's  Tale,  i.  i. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night.  Been  thus  encountered Hamlet y  L  a. 

Vastidity. — Perpetual  durance,  a  restraint,  Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had  M  for  M.  iii.  i. 
Vasty. — I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  — Why,  so  can  1,  or  so  can  any  man  i  Henry  IV.  iiL  i. 
Vault.  —  It  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven 2  Henry  jy.'u.  y 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  4n  a  vault.  That  mought  not  be  distinguished    .    .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light     ....      Romeo  and  Juliet,  w.  i. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  lefV  this  vauh  to  brag  of Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'Id  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Vaulted.  —  And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  bis  seat i  Henry  IV.  vt.  i. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itscjf  And  falls  on  the  other Macdetk^x.  i. 

Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps.  In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse Cymbeliney  i.  6. 

Vaulty.  —The  vanity  top  of  heaven  Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors  .     .    KingJ^m^  v.  a. 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  Rom.b^jMl.  iiL  5. 

Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts King  Lear^  iii.  a. 

Vaunter.  — Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ;  My  scars  can  witness  .  .  .  Titus  Audron.  v.  3. 
Vaunting.  —  Make  your  vaunting  true.  And  it  shall  please  me  well  ....  Julius  Ctesnr,  iv.  3. 
Vaward. —Since  we  have  the  va^-ard  of  the  day Mid.  N.  Dream ^\\.  x. 

We  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confiess,  are  wags a  Henry  I V.  \.  a. 

Vehemence.-  With  most  petitionary  vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is  .  .  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It^  iiL  a. 
Vbhemency.  —  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affection?  .     .     .    Merry  Wives,  iL  a. 

That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue  Faults  proper  to  himself    .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  t. 

Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency  The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  .    .      Henry  VI 11.  v.  i. 
Veil,  — Pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty Merry  Wives,  \\\.  2. 

Obscured  his  contemplation  Under  the  veil  of  wildness Henry  V.  i.  i. 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's  black  veil 3  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

Vein.  —  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein  :  What  means  this  jest  ?  .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  a. 

This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant*s  vein  ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  a. 

There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein iii.  a. 

Vou  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins       Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  a. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had  Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman iii.  a. 

Vou  touched  my  vein  at  first As  You  Like  It,  iL  7. 

Runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins.  Making  that  idiot,  laughter King  7^>kn,  iiL  3. 

I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein t  Hrf^ry  /K  iL  4. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day Rickarki  III.  iv.  a. 

Thou  troubles!  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein iv.  a. 

He  rubs  the  vein  of  him Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  3. 

Doff  thy  harness,  youth ;  I  am  to^ay  i' the  vein  of  chivalry v.  5. 

Velurb.  —  One  girth  six  times  pieced  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure  .  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iiL  *- 
Velvet.— Thou  art  good  velvet ;  thou 'rt  a  three-piled  piece Meas. /or  Meas.  x.  ^. 

Being  there  alone,  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends As  Von  Like  It,  \\.  t. 

He  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet i  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings,  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  Henry  V.  L  a. 
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Vendiblb.— Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible  M.  of  V.  \.  i. 
Vbncbancb.  —  The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance Tempest^  v.  1. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew ^\\.  1. 

Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders*  heads     .    .    , Richard  II.  i.  2. 

War  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  Hot  coals  of  vengeance ! v.  2. 

He 's  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people CoriolanttSy  ii.  2. 

What  the  vengeance  1  Could  he  not  speak 'em  fair  ? iii.  i. 

If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short  Which  can  pursue  the  offender  .    .    .    King  Lear^  ii.  1. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top  I ii.  4. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! Othello^  iti.  3. 

Venice.  —  With  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice  As  far  as  Belmont  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venic€,  v.  1. 
Ve.mson.  —  I  wished  your  venison  better ;  it  was  ill  killed Merry  Wives,,  \.  i. 

Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? As  y<n$  Like  It^n.  t. 

Venom.  —The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  .    .      Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason Twelfth  Night,\\\.  2. 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen Richard  II.  \\.  t. 

The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope.  Have  lost  their  quality Henry  V.  v.  2. 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen,  Though  it  do  split  you Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

The  worm  that  's  fled  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got,  Boil  thou  first  i*  the  charmed  pot iv.  i. 

With  tongue  in  venom  steeped,  'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  point !  —  envenomed  100 1    Then,  venom,  to  thy  work  .     .    .     .    , v.  2. 

Vent.  — The  which  he  vents  In  mangled  forms As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel ^//'x  AfV//,  ii.  3. 

Which  of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks?.     .    .   2  Henry  /K.  Indue. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth :  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent.     .    .    Corioianus,  iii.  i. 

It 's  spritely,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent iv.  5. 

Ventages.  —  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Ventricle. — Begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory, nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater  Lovers  L.Lost,  iv.  2. 
Venture.  —  Misfortune  to  my  ventures  out  of  doubt  Would  make  me  sad     .    .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted,  Nor  to  one  place i.  1. 

Other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad i.  3. 

This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served  for ;  A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass  .    .    .  i.  3. 

Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part,  And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

There's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him 2  Henry  IV.\\.  ^. 

If  like  an  ill  venture  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break Epil. 

Some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home,  Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Thou  lovedst  plums  well,  that  wouldst  venture  so 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction Richard  III.  v.  3. 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  Or  lose  our  ventures Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

With  diseased  ventures  That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Ventured.  —  I  have  ventured.  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders    .    Henry  VIII.  iii.  a. 

There  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured  To  speak  my  mind  of  him v,  1. 

Venturous.— Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise  More  venturous  or  desperate  than  this  1  Hen.  VI.W.  i. 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous,  Thy  age  confirmed,  proud      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your  patience Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Venue.  —  A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit!  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home!  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Venus. —  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves.  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

As  bright,  as  clear,  As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere iii.  2. 

Let  her  shine  as  gloriously  As  the  Venus  of  the  sky iii.  2. 

Ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made    ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  I  what  says  the  almanac  to  that  ?     .       2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  little  talked  of  love ;  For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  hou.se  of  tears  ....     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i. 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  fancy  outwork  nature  .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Verb.  — Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb      .    .     2  Henry  VL  iv.  7. 
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Verbal.  —  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? ,  Km^  LearfVr.  %. 

You  pot  me  to  forget  a  lady's  mannersi  By  being  so  verbal Cym6<line^  ii.  3. 

Verbosity.  — The  thread  ot'his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Verdict. — What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdia  up  Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?/?iif-Aar<////.  i.  4. 

ITie  justice  and  the  truth  o*  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it  Htury  yill.  v.  i- 
Verdure. —  The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk,  And  sucked  my  verdure  out  on 't   Tempest^  \.  2. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  Two  Gen.  0/  Verons^  i.  1. 
Verge.— Stood  on  the  extremes!  verge  of  the  swift  brook.  Augmenting  it  with  tears  Wx  You  Like  Jt^  ii.  i. 

And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge,  The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land      Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion  Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood  Timon  0/  Attun*^  v.  i. 

You  are  old  ;  Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

You  are  now  within  a  foot  Of  the  extreme  verge iv.  b. 

Verified. — They  have  verified  unjust  things Muck  Ado^yt.  \. 

Verity.  —  Which  you  shall  find  By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity    ....     Meas./or  Metu.  iv.  3. 

But  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  At  You  Like  It.,  iii.  4. 

Point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity AU's  tVeZ/fW.  y. 

So  like  an  old  tale,  tliat  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion fVitUer's  Ta/e,  v.  2. 

And  that  he  doubted 'T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

With  all  the  siic  that  verity  Would  without  lapsing  suffer Corioiantu^  v.  2. 

In  the  verity  of  extohnent,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article Hamlet^  \.%. 

Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower Romeo  and  Jnliety  i.  3. 

Verse.  —  He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May    .     .    .   Merry  H''ives,  iii.  a. 

Whose  names  yet  run  smootlily  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse Mnck  Ado^  v.  2. 

Sung  With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love Mid.  N.  Dream,  t,  t. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses As  You  Like  //,  iii.  a. 

Mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  ill-favouredly iii.  a. 

Are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees? iii.  2. 

When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood iii.  3. 

That  *s  a  brave  man  !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths  ...     iit  4. 

Nay,  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse       iv.  1. 

Thus  your  verse  Flowed  with  her  beauty  once IVifUer's  Tale^  r.  1. 

If  you  would  put  me  to  verses  or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me     Henry  V.  v.  2. 

By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end 1  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

We  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace;  I  know  it  well:  I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago  .  Tiius  Androm  iv.  2. 

The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for't HamleU  ii.  2. 

Vessel. — Jaquenetta,  —  so  is  the  weaker  vessel  called Lov^sL,Lost,\.t. 

I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury i.  t. 

I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to As  Von  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow.  So  filled  and  so  becoming Winter'* s  Tale^  iiL  3. 

You  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say,  the  emptier  vessel 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  cf  the  universe  Henry  V.  iv.  PrcJ. 

The  saying  is  true,  '  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound ' iv.  4. 

As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow  That  is  new-trimmed Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

As  weeds  before  A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed  And  fell  below  his  stem  .    .    CorioUmuSt  ii.  a. 

Though  thy  tackle  's  torn,  Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel >▼•  S- 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall Romeo  and  ynOet,  \.  \. 

Other  incident  throes  That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain Timon  0/ Atkens^^.  \. 

Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief,  That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes   .    .     .     Jniins  Ceesar^  v.  y. 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace Macbetk,  iii.  i. 

No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but 't  is  as  soon  Taken  as  seen Ant.  and  CUo.  t  4. 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world  Struck  the  main-top Cymbelino^  iv   2. 

Vestal.  —  A  certain  aim  he  took  At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west  .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  iL  i- 

Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty.  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  Rom.  and  Jnl.  iii.  3. 

Vestments.  —  Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? Com.  of  Errors  ^\\,  1. 

Vesture.  —  Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grossly  dose  it  in    .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  ■».  i. 

Nor  on  him  put  The  napless  vesture  of  humility CorwlmMMt^}^.  i. 
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Vesture.  —  In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  iogener Othello^  ii.  i. 

Vex  not  h?ssh08t:  O,  lei  him  pass! King  Learns,  s* 

Vexation.  —  All  thy  vexations  Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint Mid,  N.  Dreamy  \.  \. 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream iv.  i. 

You  do  roe  most  insupportable  vexation.  —  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake  AWs  Weli^  ii.  3. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation :  I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath Cymbelint^'x,  i. 

Vexed.  —  I  am  vexed  ;  Bear  witli  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled     ....  Tempest ^  iv.  i. 

I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part  about  me  quivers Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4. 

Vexed  I  am  Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference Julim  desar^  \.  2. 

He  was  met  even  now  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea King  Lear^  iv.  4. 

1  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth Cymbeline^  ii.  i. 

Vexes.  —  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Vexing.— Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Vial.  —You  gods,  look  down  And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces    .     .   tVinier's  Tale,  v.  3. 

Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood Richard  J  I.  i.  2. 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill  With  sorrowful  water  ?  .  ...  Ant.  nnd  Cleo.  i  3. 
Viands.  —  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup,  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

The  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Vice. —  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word Txpo  Gen.  0/ Verona, '\\\.  i. 

He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  !  AU  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice .     Meas./or  Meets,  ii.  2. 

A  kind  of  medicine  in  itself.  That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top ii.  2. 

It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it iii.  2. 

The  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ;  it  is  well  allied iii.  a. 

When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy  's  so  extended iv.  2. 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger  ;  Bear  a  fair  presence Com.  0/ Errors^ni.  2. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be  To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary  ....    King  John,  ii.  i. 

How  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying! a  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity,  I  moralite  two  meanings  in  one  word  .     .     Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue iri.  5. 

Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you.  Which  better  fits  a  lion  .    .    .    .     Troi.  and  Cress.  y»  i. 

What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  account  a  vice  in  him Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  3. 

My  poor  country  Shall  have  more  rices  than  it  had  before Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

In  whom  I  know  All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted iv.  3. 

A  vice  of  kings ;  A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  roust  pardon  beg iii.  4. 

Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  't  is  a  vice  to  know  him  .    .    . ' v.  2. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us v.  3. 

Do  but  see  his  vice ;  'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox Othello,  ii.  3* 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice.  And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin ii.  3- 

She  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested ii.  3. 

O  wretched  fool,  That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice! iii.  3. 

The  world  's  a  huge  thing :  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice iv.  3. 

Changing  still  One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one  Not  half  so  old  as  that    .    .     Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Kings  are  earth's  gods  :  in  vice  their  law's  their  will Pericles,  \.  x. 

Vicegerent.  —  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2. 
Victory.—  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers     .      MnchAdo,  i.  1. 

We  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory ii.  3- 

Give  the  day,  And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory f^i^g  John,  ii.  i. 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up  To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head    .    .     .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Hark,  how  they  shout  l  —  Thia  had  been  chcerfid  after  victory 2  Henry  I V.  vt.  %, 
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Victory.  —  Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  I 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

You  are  strong  and  manly  ;  God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory  .....      2  Henry  VT.  iv.  8. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  I 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

The  harder  matched,  the  greater  victory v.  1. 

Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement,  That  we  may  praise  thee  in  the  victory ! v.  3. 

Sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ;  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  I v.  3. 

Upon  them !  Victory  sits  on  our  helms v.  3. 

VicTUAi^— I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals  and  would  fain  have  meat    Two  Gen,  0/  Ver.  ii.  1. 

You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it MttcA  Ado,\.  1. 

I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat  your  victuals Henry  V.  v.  \. 

Vienna.  —  My  business  in  this  stale  Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna  .  .  Meat,  for  Meas.  v.  i. 
View.  —  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot Merry  H'ivest  i-  3* 

Here  in  the  view  of  men  I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  yawx  deaths Richard  II.  iii.  i. 

Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  fuH  function     ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Thou  kill  *st  my  heart;  Mine  eyes  are  cloyed  with  view  of  tyranny      .     .     .    .  Titus  A  ndron.  \\\.  1. 

I  never  did  like  molestation  view  On  the  enchafcd  flood Otheilo,  ii.  i. 

You  should  tread  a  course  Pretty  and  full  of  view Cymbeline^  iiL  4. 

ViEWEST.  —  Here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  survcyest,  or  seest Love's  L.  Lott^'x.  %. 

Vigilant.  —  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream i  Henry  IV.  iv.  a. 

Vigour.  —  My  bones  bear  witness.  That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage  Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  4. 

Motion  and  long- during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller   .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up  To  reach  at  victory Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Vile.  —  Hear  the  drum  And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife    .    .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  5. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,  Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity  M.  N.  Dreant,  i.  i. 

0  vile,  Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured  I Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  z, 

A  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace King  yokn^W.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up iii.  4. 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country? Julius  CeesaryvCx.  z. 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  '  beautified  *  is  a  vile  phrase Hamlet,  ii.  a. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile :   Filths  savour  but  themselves  .    .     .  Kit^  Lear,  iv.  a. 

Vi  LELv. —  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  a. 

Most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk i.  a. 

Village.  —  The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom    .    .      Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Like  to  village-curs.  Bark  when  their  fellows  do Henry  VIII.  ii,  4. 

Villager.  —  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager  Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome  Julius  Ceesar,  L  a. 
Villagerv.  —  Are  not  you  he  That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  .>  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 
Villain.  —  A  villain,  sir,  I  do  not  love  to  look  on Tempest,  i.  a. 

Precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of Meas. /or  Meas.  n.  1. 

How  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses ! v.  i. 

By  some  device  or  other  The  villain  is  o*er-raught  of  all  my  money    .     .    .      Com.  ^Errors,  i.  a. 

Here 's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down iii.  1. 

A  hungry  lean-faced  villain,  A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank v.  i. 

It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain Much  Ado,\,  i. 

If  I  do  not  lake  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain  ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew ii.  3. 

When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will   .     .     .      iii.  3. 

Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain  ? iv.  1. 

She  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains v.  r. 

1  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain v.  i. 

The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeled  than  I :  I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  a. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  L  3. 
The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  :  he  grows  kind-  —  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind  .      i.  3. 

Here  comes  the  little  villain.     How  now,  my  metal  of  India! Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

I  spit  at  him  ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain Richard  II.  \.  1. 

Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain i.  t. 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain,  A  recreant  and  roost  degenerate  traitor L  x. 
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Villain.  —  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  *  Stand*  to  a  true  man  i  H«nry  IKL2. 

If  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness ii.  4> 

The  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on iv.  2. 

Ah,  thou  houey-suckle  villain !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers  and  the  king's?  .  .  a  Henry  IV,  ii.  x. 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  da}^  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 
Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man  :  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity  i.  3 
I  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not.     Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :  fool,  do  not  flatter     ...      v.  3. 

A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  ! Ronuo  and  Juliet^  iii.  2. 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder iii.  5. 

Yet  remain  assured  That  he  *s  a  made-up  villain Tim4mo/ AiktHs^\.  \. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain : Hamlet/\.  $■ 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain i.  5. 

There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he  's  an  arrant  knave i.  5. 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion King  Lear ^\.  %. 

1  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain iv.  6. 

I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth,  And  feel  I  am  so  most Ant.  and  CUo.xs.b. 

Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog  \    O  rarely  base  1 v.  2. 

ViLLANiEs. — Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies Much  Ado^'w.  \, 

In  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man  will  set  him  clear Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  3. 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature  Do  swarm  upon  him Macbeihy  i.  3. 

Being  thus  be-netted  round  with  villanies Hamiet,  v.  2. 

ViLLANous.  —The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  ofiiended  nostril  Merry  {Vtves,  iii.  5. 

One  that  hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches Meas./cr  Mens.  v.  i. 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

This  villanous  salt-petre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth  i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man ii.  4. 

Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  •f  me iii.  3. 

Villanous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

ViLLANY.  —  The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany Much  Ado^W.  \, 

Is  it  possible  that  any  villany  should  be  so  dear? iii.  3. 

My  villany  they  have  upon  record v.  i. 

The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him AU^s  Well^  iv.  3. 

Thou  wretch,  thou  coward!    Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  I King  John,  iii.  i. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes.  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum  ....     iv.  3. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Cunningly  effected,  will  beget  A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  3. 

How  this  villany  Doth  fit  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! iii.  i. 

There 's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures.  But  direct  villany Timon  of  A  thens,  iv.  3. 

In  me  't  is  villany  :  In  thee  't  had  been  good  service Aftt.  and  C/eo.  ii.  7. 

Nothing  routs  us  but  The  villany  of  our  fears Cymbeiiiu,  v.  2. 

Vindicative.  —  He  in  heat  of  action  Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Vine.  —  Vines  with  clustering  bunches  growing.  Plants  with  goodly  burthen  bowing  .   Tempest,  iv.  t. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart,  Unpruncd  dies Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Like  to  a  withered  vine  That  droops  his  sapless  branches i  Henry  VI,  ii.  5. 

That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines Richard  III.  v.  2. 

Every  man  shall  eat  in  safety,  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants     ....      Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Like  a  vine  grow  to  him  :  Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine v.  5. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  !  .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Vinegar.— Of  such  vinegar  aspect  That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile  Mer.  0/ Venice,  i.i. 

I  warrant  there  's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  't Tivel/tk  Night,  iii.  4. 

Coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ^  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

ViNEWEDST.  —  Speak  then,  thou  vinewedst  leaven,  speak Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  \. 

Viol.  —  Now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more  Than  an  anttringed  viol  ....    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Vou  are  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings Pericles,  i.  i. 

Viol-db-gamboys.  —  He  plays  o*  the  viol-de-gamboys    .    .' Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 
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VioLBNCB.  —  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world    .     Meas./or  Meat.  iii.  i. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical,  To  offer  it  the  show  ol  violence Hamttt^  L  1. 

I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so.  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence i.  a. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy iil  2. 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world OtkeQo^  L  3. 

The  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice Cymbtliut^  L  a. 

Violent.  —  For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous  Where  the  disease  is  violent     .  Coriolanus,  iil  i. 

The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic  For  the  whole  state iii.  a. 

These  \'iolent  delights  have  violent  ends,  And  in  their  triumph  die     .    .      Rcmeo  and  JulieU  ii.  6. 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

This  is  the  very 'ecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself Hatnlety  ii.  i. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory,  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity iii.  2. 

And  he  mo9t  violent  author  Of  his  own  just  remove iv.  5. 

In  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry  —  As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end      ...     iv.  7. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shah  see  an  answerable  sequestration  .    .    .  Otkella,  i.  5. 

VioLBNTBST.  —  Can  no  more  atone  Than  violentest  contrariety CorioianMs,  iv.  6. 

VioLBNTHTH.  —And  violeuteth  in  a  sense  as  strong  As  that  wliichcausetb  it      Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Violently. — Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^ 

Violet.— Lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun.  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flou-er  Meas./or  Meas.  iL  a. 

When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue  And  lady-smocks  all  silver>wbite    ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows Mid.  N,  Dream^W.  i. 

Like  the  sweet  sound,  Th  It  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets 'I'welftk  Night,  \.  %. 

Violets  dim.  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes IVinUr's  Tale,  W.  4. 

To  paint  the  lily.  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet ICing-  yohn,  iv.  2. 

Who  are  the  violets  now  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring?     .  * .    Richard  If.  v.  a. 

The  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me     .    '. Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent Hamlet,  \.  3. 

There 's  a  daisy :  I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered iv.  5. 

From  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring ! v.  i. 

They  are  as  gentle  As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet Cymheline,  iv.  a. 

The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds.  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave    ....    Pericles^  'w.  i.  , 
Virgin.  — The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver  .   Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn.  Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  1. 

So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord.  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up i.  i. 

None  of  noble  sort  Would  so  offend  a  virgin  and  extort  A  poor  soul's  patience iii.  a. 

The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  dime  Have  loved  it  too Mer.  of  Venice,  iL  1. 

A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own As  You  Like  It^yt.  4. 

Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv   $• 

Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  1 Airs  H'ell,t.  x. 

In  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in I  3. 

How  shall  they  credit  A  poor  unlearned  virgin  ? i.  3- 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought    ...  1  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld.  Soft  infancy Troi.  and  Cress,  it.  2. 

ViRGiNALLiNG.  — Still  virginalling  Upon  his  palm! fVinter'sTaIe,\.2. 

Virginity. — Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase AU^s  IVellt'i.  i. 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion i.  i. 

Virtue  —Which  touched  The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee Tem^st,x.z, 

Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue i.  a. 

For  several  virtues  Have  I  liked  several  women iiL  i. 

The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance .       ▼.  i. 

The  gentlenian  Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities     .    .     .      Tmo  Gen,  ^  Vtttmm,  uL  a. 

She  can  milk  :  look  you,  a  sv^eet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands iii.  t. 

*  She  can  wash  and  scour.'  —  A  special  virtue  ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured     iii.  t. 

She  hath  many  nameless  virtues iii.  i. 

'Herefollowher  vices.'  — Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues iiL  i' 
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Virtue.  —  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman**  only  Tirtue Tivo  Gem.  of  yer.  \u   1. 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity i v.  i . 

We  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders    .    .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

As  to  waste  Thyself  upon  thy  virtues Afeas. /or  Meas.  \.  1. 

If  our  virtues  Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'i  were  all  alike  As  if  we  had  them  not i.  1. 

Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue ti.  i. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall ii.  i. 

From  thee,  even  from  thy  virtue  I    What  *s  this? ii.  a. 

Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  To  sin  in  loving  virtue ii.  2. 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far  That  it  becomes  a  virtue ,    .     iii.  i. 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful iii.  i. 

Back-wounding  calumny  The  whitest  virtue  strikes iii.  3. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go iii.  2. 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue v.  1. 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  Com.  o/Err.  iii.  1. 
Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger :  Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted   .     .     iii.  2. 

Stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

Can  virtue  hide  itself?   Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and  there  *s  an  end  .     .      ii.  1. 

Never  gives  to  tnith  and  virtue  that  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purcliaseth iii.  1. 

You  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man iii.  3. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue  ? iv.  1. 

Then  m-e  find  The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us  Whiles  it  was  ours iv.  t. 

But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure  The  like  himself     .      v.  i. 

Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  traus-shape  thy  particular  virtues v.  i. 

To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues v.  3. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss.  If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

A  well-accomplished  youth.  Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved ii.  1. 

Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke:  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath  .    .      v.  a. 

You  nickname  virtue  ;  vice  you  should  have  spoke v.  a. 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth v.  2. 

Thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me  On  the  first  view Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word,  Of  wondrous  virtues Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue iii.  2. 

Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam v.  1. 

The  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues  And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake     As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Your  virtues,  gentle  master,  Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitor.**  to  you ii.  3. 

The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love.  —  'T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue    iii.  2. 

Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If v.  4. 

Happiness  By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

We  do  admire  This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline i.  i. 

Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded.  Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs      ...      ii.  i. 

Thy  blood  and  virtue  Contend  for  empire  in  thee Air s  Well,  \.  1. 

When  virtue's  steely  bones  Look  bleak  r  the  cold  wind i.  i. 

Where  great  additions  swell 's,  and  virtue  none,  It  is  a  dropsied  honour ii.  3. 

Virtue  and  she  Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  for  me ii.  3. 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not iv.  3. 

Our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues iv.  3. 

Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine-drunk iv.  3. 

I  put  you  to  The  use  of  your  own  virtues v.  i . 

Is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ? Twelfth  Night,  \.  3. 

Virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue  i.  5. 

Good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me i.  5. 

Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o'erflourished  by  the  devil   .     .    .     iii.  4. 

Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  ! W inter'' s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

O  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears.  That  might  relieve  you  ! A'im^  John,  v.  7. 

Surely  I  espy  Vutue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  neceMity i.  3. 
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ViRTUB.  — Is  there  no  virtue  extant? x  Henry  IV.  xx,  ^ 

For,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks ii.  4. 

Gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,  A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you iiu  i. 

If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face Ui.  j. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times zHenrylV.x.^ 

Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts  Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot  Honour  and  virtue 2  Henry  VI.  iL  i. 

Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition  And  charity  chased  hence  by  rancour's  hand     ....      Ut.  i. 

0  miserable  age  !  virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicrafts-^nen iv.  3. 

That  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants 3  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant.  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground iiL  3. 

The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit  .    Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue iii.  5. 

Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince.  To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity iii.  7. 

The  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  That  virtue  must  go  through Henry  VIII.  i.  a. 

1  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note  's  Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues ii.  3. 

Holy  men  1  thought  ye,  Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues iiL  t. 

Let  me  speak  myself.  Since  virtue  finds  no  friends iii.  i. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far !  't  is  virtue :  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws iii.  a. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water iv.  a. 

Still  so  rising,  That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue iv.  a- 

All  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good.  Shall  stiU  be  doubled  on  her v.  S- 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of Troi.  and  Crest,  i.  a. 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled i.  3. 

A  man  distilled  Out  of  our  virtues -  .     .  L  3. 

We  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well,  We  11  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell iv.  t . 

Let  not  virtue  seek  Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  ^^-as iii.  3. 

It  is  held  That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and  Most  dignifies  the  haver    .    .    .    CoruUanMS,  ii.  a. 

So  our  virtues  Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time iv.  7. 

The  virtue  of  your  name  Is  not  here  passable v.  3. 

Outlive  thy  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise!    .    .    .     Tiitu  Androm.  1.  1. 

He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause i.  i. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait.  And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown  ...  it  1. 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent,  None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different  Romeo  and  yniiet,  ii.  3. 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified    ....       ii.  3. 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside.  Of  comely  virtues Titnon  0/ Atkins,  Wx,  ^ 

1  know  th.it  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus,  As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour  yulhts  C^sar,  i.  a. 

Like  richest  alchemy.  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness i.  3. 

Do  not  stain  The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. ii.  i. 

By  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,  I  ought  to  know ii^  i . 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation 11.3. 

According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him.  With  all  respect v.  5. 

That  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tungued MacSe/Jk,  i.  7. 

And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes i.  3. 

So  shall  I  hope  your  virtues  Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again iii.  1. 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it iii.  i. 

To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image iii.  a. 

Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rose  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love      ...      iii.  4. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax.  And  melt  in  her  own  fire iii.  4. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg iiL  4. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not iii.  4. 

Tears  seven  times  salt,  Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! iv.  5. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon iv.  7. 

Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon /Ctng-  Ltar^  i.  1. 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue i.  a. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue  That  art  incestuous iiL  a. 
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ViRTUB.  — All  you  nnpublished  virtues  of  the  earth,  Spring  with  my  tears!  .    .     .   King  Ltar^  \v.  4. 

That  mbces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name iv.  6. 

All  friends  shall  taste.  The  wages  of  their  virtue v.  3. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack Otheliot  i.  3. 

I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it i.  3. 

Virtue  I  a  fig  I  *t  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus i.  3. 

Do  but  see  his  vice ;  'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox,  The  one  as  lung  as  the  other      ...      ii.  3. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch,  And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net ii.  3. 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ;  Where  vinue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  .    .     iti.  3. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue! iii.  3. 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so,  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts iv.  1. 

Whose  solid  virtue  The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  .     iv.  1. 

And  ambition.  The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss Ani.  and  CUo.  iii.  i. 

The  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set  Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love iii.  2. 

Not  dispraising  whom  we  praised,  —  therein  He  was  as  calm  as  virtue     ....      Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

The  temple  Of  virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herself v.  5. 

Virtuous.— Do  as  the  carripn  does,  not  as  the  flower, Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas.  for  Mtas.  ii.  2. 

It  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking iii.  2. 

Out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous  In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her v.  i. 

Thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  virtuous  When  she  is  gone    .     .      As  Yott  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Why  are  you  virtuous  ?   why  do  people  love  you  ? ii,  3. 

Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity  AUU  Well^  i.  i. 

If  she  be  All  that  is  virtuous,  save  what  thou  dislikest il  3. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed    .      ii.  3. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Twef/ih  Nighty  ii.  3. 

There  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;   virtuous  enough iii.  3 

If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

You  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ? ii.  2 

Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  The  virtuous  sweets iv.  5. 

Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage \  Henry  VI.  \\.  i. 

Hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous :  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous     .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  I  —  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  .     .    .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion i.  3. 

He  was  a  fool ;  For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Strives  to  appear  foul  I  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked Timonof  Athens ^\\\.  i. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ;  Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  Othello^  iii.  3. 
Virtuously,  — They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so,  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  ...  iv.  1. 
Visage.  —  Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  ! Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  i. 

When  Phoebe  doth  behold  Her  silvery  visage  in  the  watery  glass    ....      Mid.  N.  Dream^  \.  i. 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now! iv.  1. 

Men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond Mer.  ef  Venice /\,  1. 

The  youth  bears  in  his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty Twelfth  Niglity  iii.  2. 

Be  plainer  with  me  :  let  me  know  my  trespass  By  its  own  visage IVinter's  Tale^  i.  2 

Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  limes 2  Henry  I V.  \\,  i. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough  To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?  Julius  Cetsar^  ii.  1. 

Nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye.  Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage Hamlet^  i.  2. 

That  from  her  working  a'.l  his  visage  wanned,  Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in 's  aspect     .     .      ii.  2. 

With  de\'olion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself iii.  i. 

Whereto  serves  mercy  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? iii.  3. 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom.  Is  thought-sick  at  the  act iii.  4. 

Trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty.  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves     Othello^  i.  i. 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind i.  3« 

Vision.  —  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and  Harmonious  charmingly Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision .     it.  i. 
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VisiOM.  —  AD  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fniitkas  rrdtm    ....  Mid.  AT.  Drramt,  m.  s. 

What  Yuions  have  I  seen !  Methoagbt  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass hr.  i. 

I  hare  had  a  roost  rare  vision it.  r. 

To  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour  Cannot  be  mote tVinirr^s  Tmlt,  i.  ;. 

It  was  a  vision  tair  and  fortunate JmUms  Cmsar,  n.  2. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight? Mtu6rtA,n.i. 

Visit.  —  From  day  to  day  Visit  the  speechless  sick Levels  L.  Lnt,  v.  a. 

Bound  by  my  charity  and  my  blest  order,  I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits      Meas./or  Meat,  vl  j, 

Al]  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  porU  and  happy  luvens    Rkhnrd  /I.  L  j. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  heart Julms  Cttsar^  ii  1. 

VisiTATiuN.  —  I  am  made  to  undersund  that  you  have  lent  him  visitation  Mras./er  Meas.  iii.  z. 

What  would  they,  say  they? —  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation    .     .     .  Lev€*s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

T  is  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident IVinUr's  Taie,  v.  1. 

In  the  visitation  of  the  winds  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top     ...      2  Henry  jy.  iiL  1. 

Your  visiuiion  shall  receive  such  thanks  As  fits  a  king's  remembrance Ha$miet,  n.  2. 

Isityourown  inc!ining?    Is  it  a  free  visitation  ? iL  2. 

This  visiution  Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose » iiL  4- 

VisiTiNC.  —That  no  compunctious  vi&itings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose      .     .    .      Machethy  l  5, 

There  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon Ant.  and  CUo.  vt.  t^ 

Visitor.  —  To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from  The  access  of  gentle  visitors     .  iVinUr's  TeUe,  ii.  2. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors Timon  0/ Atkens^\.  u 

Visor.  —  My  very  visor  began  to  assume  life  and  scold  with  her Much  Adm^xx.  \, 

Vixen. — A  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ;  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce  M,  iV.  Drtam^  itL  s. 
Vizards.  —  Make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts.  Disguising  what  they  are  ....  Mcubetk^  iii.  2. 
Vocation.  —  'T  is  my  vocation,  Hal ;  *t  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation  1  Henry  J  V.  L  2- 

Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation  And  free  my  country  from  calamity      .     .    .  i  Henry  Vt.  I  2. 

Yet  it  is  said,  labour  in  thy  vocation 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Voice.  —  I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law.  Pronounce  a  sentence    .    .    .      Meas.  for  Meas.  n.  ^ 

There  my  father's  grave  Did  utter  forth  a  voice iiu  1. 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once Muck  AeU^  »L  3. 

I  pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief it.  j. 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony    ....      Lovers  L.  Lost,  w.  y 

Sung  With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love Mid  //.  Dream,  i.  1. 

I  'II  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice i.  2. 

I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove i.  2- 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds.  Had  been  incorporate iii  2. 

He  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice.  —  You  must  say  paragon iv.  2. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice Mer.  0/  Vtnic*^  ii.  2. 

Being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice.  Obscures  the  show  of  evil iii.  ». 

Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice iii.  4. 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice y.  i. 

In  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be As  Yoh  Like  It,  ii.  *. 

My  voice  is  ragged :  I  know  I  cannot  please  you ii.  5- 

His  big  manly  voice,  Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound  .       ii   r. 

Spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice v.  ? 

A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight.  —  A  contagious  breath Twelfth  Nighty  n.  \ 

Without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice it.  3. 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems 2  Henry  iV.  \.  2 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo,  The  numbers  of  the  feared iii.  i. 

To  us  the  speaker  in  his  parliament :  To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself iv.  2. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ▼.2. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  $0  empty  a  heart iv.  4. 

Haply  a  womanN  voice  may  do  some  good.  When  articles  too  nicely  uiged  be  stood  on      .     .       v.  2 

Having  neither  the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me v.  1. 

So  many  miseries  have  crazed  my  voice   .     .    ,     , Richard  III.  iv.  4- 

Thc  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified  Of  thee Henry  VIH.  ▼.  }. 
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Voice.  —  Ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision      .    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Crack  the  lawyer's  voice,  That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead    .     .     .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

The  people  Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony    .     Coriclanus^  ii,  2. 

1  thank  you  for  your  voices :  tliank  you :  Your  most  sweet  voices ii.  3. 

A  pipe  Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice  That  babies  lulls  asleep iii.  2. 

And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds JuHhs  Ctesar,  ii.  i. 

Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own  ? iii.  i. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue iii.  1. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no  more!  Macbeth  does  murder  sleep'    .    .    Macbeth^  ii.  a. 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice.  Speak  to  me Hamlet^  i.  1. 

Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.     ...       ii.  2. 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting  With  forms  to  his  conceit ii.  2. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice :  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement  i.  3. 

There  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ iii.  2. 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember King  Lear^  i  v.  6. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Genile,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman v.  3. 

Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you Othello^  \.  3. 

Let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,  To  assist  my  simpleness i.  3. 

His  voice  was  propertied  As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends     .    .    .    Ant.  and  CUo.  v  2. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice,  And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

Now  our  voices  Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground iv.  2. 

Void.  —  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard  And  foot  me     ....   Mer.  0/  Venice^  \.  3. 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy iv.  1. 

I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there  Speak Julius  Casary  ii.  4. 

Voi-ABLB.  —  A  most  acute  Juvenal;  volable  and  free  of  grace  ! Lov^s  L.  Losty\\\.  \. 

VoLLHV.  —  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off    .     .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona.^  ii.  4. 

VouscBS.  —  Let  the  Volsces  Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy Coriolanns^  v.  3. 

Voi-soANS.  —  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears.  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine  ....     iv.  5. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli v.  6. 

Volubility.— He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility, that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool  AWs  IVelly  iv.  3. 
Voluble.— If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred,  Unkindness  blunts  it  more  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  1. 

So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse Lovers  L.  Lost^W.  \. 

Volume.  —  Volumes  that  I  prize  above  my  dukedom Temfiesi,  i.  a. 

Volumes  of  report  Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests    .     .     .     Mens. /or  Meas.  iv.  1. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio Lo^'e's  L.  Losi,\.  2. 

And  the  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume King^  John,  ii.  i. 

He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells Richard  1 1.  \.  \. 

Like  to  a  title-leaf,  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

A  volume  of  enticing  lines,  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Such  indexes,  although  small  pricks  To  their  subsequent  volumes  ....      Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

That  for  the  poorest  piece  Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

What  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies  Find  written  in  the  margent  of  hiseyes  Romeo  and  Juliet y\.  3. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful Macbeth^  \\.  ^, 

All  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain Hamlety\.  $. 

I' the  world's  volume  Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in 't Cyml>elifte/\\\.  4. 

Voluntary. — Your  last  service  was  sufferance, 'tm*as  not  voluntary.     .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  \. 

Voluptuousness. — There 's  no  bottom,  none.  In  my  voluptuousness ^^ncbetM,\v.  i. 

VoTARES<i.  —  His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order Mid.  M.  Dream,  11.  i. 

The  imperial  votaress  pas.ned  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free '••  •• 

Votary.— Wherefore  waste  I  timelocounselthee,Thatarta  votary  to  fond  desire?  TwoGen.o/Ver.i.  i. 

You  are  already  Love's  fiim  votary.  And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind  ....  iii.  2. 
Vouch.  —  My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life.  My  vouch  against  you  Afeas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

And  make  my  vouch  as  strong  As  shore  of  rock Henry  1  III.  i.  1. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof.  Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test •     •  Othello,  i.  3. 

Voucher.  —  His  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too? v.  i. 

Here  's  a  voucher,  Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make Cymbelinet  ii.  a. 
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VovcHSAPB,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman.  Of  th4te  supposed  evils Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  man.  For  these  known  evils La. 

Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  yoa HamUt^  xa  2. 

Vow. — Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken Two  Gtn.  0/ Verona^  \\.  ft. 

As  strongly  As  words  could  make  up  vows Meoi./or  Aieat.  v.  t. 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment Levels  L.  Lost^  iv.  5. 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee :  My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love    .    .      iv.  3. 

Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is iv.  3. 

I ,  that  hold  it  sin  To  break  the  vow  1  am  engaged  in iv.  3. 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords.  And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books     ...      iv.  3. 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke.  In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  M.  N.  Dreamy  i.  1. 

When  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom.  In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears iii.  2. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales.  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales    .    .     iii.  2. 

The  sisters*  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent iiL  2. 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith  And  ne'er  a  true  one Mer.  0/  Venue^  v.  i. 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  .    .    .    At  Yon  Like  //,  iii.  5. 

'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth.  But  the  plain  single  vow  ....  AU^s  IfV//,  iv,  2. 

For  still  we  prove  Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love Twelfth  Nighty  \\.  4. 

Linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows King  Johti^xix.  x. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept;  But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion iii.  i. 

Breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence  The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow iv.  3. 

God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee ! Richard  IT.  iv.  t. 

I  f  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies.  If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight  Troi.  and  Crets.  v.  2. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows :  They  are  polluted  offerings v.  3. 

It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow ;  But  vows  lo  every  purpose  must  not  hold     .    .      v.  3. 

That  great  vow  Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one Jnlius  Ceesttr^  ii.  i. 

With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven Hamlet^  i.  3. 

^hen  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vowii i-  3- 

Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers i-  3. 

Ladies  most  deject  and  wretched.  That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows iii.  i. 

Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  Ml  perform  it  To  the  last  article Othello^  iii.  3. 

Riotous  madness.  To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows  ! Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  3. 

The  vows  of  women  Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made  ....  CyntbeUne^  ii.  4. 
VoYAGB.  —  And  return  again,  As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise    .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage As  Von  Like  Ii,  ii.  7. 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  1. 

That  's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing ii.  4* 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do  them Timon  of  Athens^  v.  t. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries fulius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became  The  life  o'  the  need Cyntbeline,  v.  3. 

Vulcan,  —  Cupid  is  a  good  harefinder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter Much  Ado^  i.  i. 

As  near  as  the  extremes!  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife    .      Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge Tiius  Andron,  \\.  1. 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  As  Vulcan's  stithy Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Vi'LCAR. — A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it Com.  of  Errors,  \\\.  %, 

One  more  than  two.  —  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three Love's  L.  Losi,  i.  2, 

Which  to  annothanize  in  the  vulgar,  —  O  base  and  obscure  vulgar  I iv.  1. 

Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon  — which  is  in  the  vulgar  leave  —  the  society      As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  1. 

Even  as  bad  as  those  That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles Winter^ s  Tale,  \\,  i. 

Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  marketmen  That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com    i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

So  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye •   Corioianms,  iv.  7. 

Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets yniius  Ctesary  i.  i. 

Is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense Hamlti,\.%. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar i.  3. 

Most  sure  and  vulgar:  every  one  hears  that,  Which  can  distinguish  sound  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Vulture.  —  There  cannot  be  That  vulture  in  you,  to  de\'our  so  many  ......  Macbeth^  iv.  3. 
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Wadb.  —  Fright  iair  p«ace  And  make  u$  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood    .    .    .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Wafer-cakes.  —  For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes Het^y  V.'\\.  %. 

Waftagb.  —  Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  Staying  for  waftage  TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 
Wafture.— But,  with  an  angry  waf  ture  of  your  hand,  Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  Julius  Casar,  ii.  t. 
Wag.  —  *Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  *  how  the  world  wags' As  You  Like  li^  ii.  7. 

'T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all.  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide    ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Let  me  see  the  proudest  He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee  .    .    .      Henry  VI II.  v.  3. 

What  have  I  done,  that  thou  darest  wag  thy  tongue  In  noise  so  rude  against  me?   .    Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  ihis  theme  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag v.  1. 

Wager. — A  good  wager,  first  begins  to  crow Tempest,  W.  1. 

We  Ml  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers.  Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  a. 
Wages.  —  Thou  for  wages  foUowest  thy  master Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  i. 

Ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent,  We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  //,ii.3. 

We  will  mend  thy  wages ii.  4. 

Have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em.  And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  .    .    Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done.  Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  ....  Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 
Wagging.  —  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,  Intending  deep  suspicion     Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

You  play  the  spaniel,  And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me     .     .      Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

It  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet,  Not  wagging  his  sweet  head Cymbeiine,  iv.  a. 

Waggling. —  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

Waggoner.  —  Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 

Such  a  waggoner  As  Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west iii.  2. 

Waggon-spokes.  —  Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs i.  4. 

Wagtail. —  Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail  ? King  Lear,  \\.  z. 

Waiu— Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,  But  presently  prevent  the  ^-ays  to  wail  Richard  II. m.t. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss.  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms  3  Henry  VI.y.4. 

It  were  lost  sorrow  to  n^il  one  that 's  lost Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep,  To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  m)*self  ?  .    .    .     .      ii.  2. 

All  of  us  have  cause  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ii.  a. 

'T  is  fond  to  wail  ineviuble  strokes,  As 't  is  to  laugh  at  'em Coriolanus^  iv.  1. 

What  I  believe  I  '11  wail.  What  know  believe Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Waileix  — What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wailed,  Believe  't,  till  I  wept  too  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  a. 
Waili.ng.  —  My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying  .       Ttoo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them Richard  III.  W.  z. 

Wain.  —  Charles' wain  is  over  the  new  chimney \  Henry  IV.  W.  i. 

Wainropes.  —  Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together Twelfth  Night,  iii.  a. 

Waist.  —  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste  .    .      Merry  JVives,  i.  3. 

Those  sleeping  stones,  Tliat  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about King  Johft,  u.  i. 

When  I  was  about  thy  years  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist    .    .      i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer 2  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless  With  spans  and  inches Troi.  and  Cress,  it.  3. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs,  Though  women  all  above King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Wait.— Your  patience  for  my  long  abode ;  Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii.  6. 

And  vast  confusion  waits.  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast Kiftg  John,  iv.  3. 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till  These  wars  determine Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.  And  health  on  both  I Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Waitikg-ge.vtlewoman.— Talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman  Of  guns  and  drums  i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
Wake.  —  Retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep  As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night  t  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe,  And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake King  Lear,  iii.  a. 
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Wakk.  —  Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gaii^  To  ^ake  and  wage  a  danger  proBtless  OtktUoy  \.  3. 

Waking.— For  De*er  was  dream  So  like  a  waking Wiuttr's  TeUe^'\\\,i. 

Walk.  —  A  turn  or  two  I  Ml  walk.  To  still  my  beating  mind Tempest^  iv.  i. 

To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence Two  G*n,  0/  Verona^  ii.  i. 

Will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town? Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  ^ 

Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he  catch  cold  on  's  feet iii.  1. 

•T  is  pity  that  thou  livcst  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort v.  i. 

Look  sweetly  and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk Mnck  Ado^  iL  i. 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are Lovis  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay iv.  3. 

Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  i. 

I  «ill  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you J//r.  o/i^enic*^  x.  3. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun     ....      v.  i. 

If  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them  .    .    .  As  You  Like  Ity  L  3. 

My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where iii.  1. 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night King  Jokn^  i.  1. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me,  Put5  on  hi«  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words iii.  4. 

Falstaff  sweats  to  death.  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along 1  Henry  IV.  n.  z. 

Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together;  I  have  news  to  tell  you      ....  Henry  VIH.  v.  i. 

Give  me  your  hand,  and,  as  we  walk.  To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk  TroLand  Cress.vr.^. 

When  he  walks,  he' moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading  CorioiaMus,v.  4. 

A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  1. 

.    You  ought  not  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign  Of  your  profession      Julius  Ceesar^  i.  1. 

And  we  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about i.  a. 

This  disturbed  sky  Is  not  to  walk  in i.  3. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  rooming?     ....      iL  1. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill    .    .    .     .  L  i. 

Witli  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  l*han  may  be  given  you L  3. 

Theu  it  draws  near  the  season  Wnerein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk t.  4- 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night L  5. 

He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock iCing  Lear,  iii  4. 

Walked.  —  In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres.walked  those  blessed  feet ...    1  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

He  *s  walked  the  way  of  nature ;  And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more  ....  a  Henry  /K.  v.  *. 

I  have  walked  about  the  streets.  Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night  .     .    .      Julius  Ceesar,  L  3. 

Yet  I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Walking.  —This  fearful  night,  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets  .    .    .      Julitts  Caesar,  i.  3. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  I   Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow Macbeth,  v.  $. 

Wall.  — When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 

Did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  i. 

Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall  I    .  v.  t. 

0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans ! v.  t. 

The  w*all  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers v.  i. 

Like  the  martlet.  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall Mer.  of  Venice^  iL  q. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor King  Johtt,  iii.  3. 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnished  walls Richard  II.  i.  a. 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable iii-  a. 

And  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall iii.  a. 

For  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal a  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls.  And  made  what  work  1  pleased      ....      Coriolatms,  \.  8. 

1  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid Romeo  and  JulietyX.  1. 

For  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall i.  1. 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall i.  1. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls  ;  The  cry  is  still  *  They  come ' .    .    .    .    Macbeth^  v.  5. 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe.  Should  patdi  a  wall ! Hamlet,  y.  u 
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Wall.  —  The  heavens  hold  firm  The  wafls  of  thy  dear  honour ! Cymbeluu,  il  i. 

Walled.  — A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds! Love's  L.  Lost,  s.  2. 

Wallbt.  —  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  hb  back Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  y 

Wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  £intastic  summer's  heat  .  .  .  Richard  I L  i.  3. 
Walnot-shelx.  —  'T  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell,  A  knack,  a  toy  .    .    .    Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Wand.  —  She  is  as  white  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Wander.  —  I  will  go  lose  myself  And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city  .    .  Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  2. 

How  now,  spirit  I  whither  wander  you  ?—  Over  hill,  over  dale Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

I  do  wander  every  where,  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ii.  i. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,  Though  banished,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman  Richard II.  1.3. 
Wandbrbr.— Thou  speak' st  aright ;  I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

The  wrathful  skies  Callow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

Wandering.— A  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair.  Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  King  John,  iv.  i. 

Hath  this  lovely  face  Ruled,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me? 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

And  would  not  let  it  forth  To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air    ...    .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Then  came  wandering  by  A  shadow  like  an  angel i.  4. 

Wane.  —  But,  O,  methinks,  how  slow  This  old  moon  wanes  I Mid.  N.  Dream,  I  1. 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane v.  1. 

Want.  —  Else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \\.  i. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek Love's  L.  Lost,  vt.  "i. 

To  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I  '11  break  a  custom Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys i.  3. 

He  cannot  want  the  best  That  shall  attend  his  love Airs  WeU,\.  \. 

She's  very  well  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well ii.  4. 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets.  Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time  ii.  4. 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want.  Taste  grief,  need  friends Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

What  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat ;  And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain iii.  4. 

His  present  want  Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it \  Ifenry  IV.'vt.  \. 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength     .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

What  you  want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink v.  3. 

As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  themselves Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Sonae  grief  shows  much  of  love  :  But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  5. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try.  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  rich'er King  Lear ,\.  \. 

You  have  obedience  scanted.  And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted i.  1. 

The  want  is  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion  That  long  to  move Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

Wanton.  —  Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines ? Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \.  2. 

A  wightly  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains.  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain v.  2. 

They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton     .    .    .      Tweljlh  Night,  iii.  i. 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls \  Henry  IV.  \y.  \. 

And  want  love's  majesty  To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph Richard  III.  \.  i. 

I  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels    .     .   Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  4. 

Such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips  As  are  companions  noted Hamlet,  \\.  i. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods.  They  kill  us  for  their  sport  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  1 
Wantonness.  — Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night,  Only  for  wantonness     King  John,  iv.  1. 

The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness      L.  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

And  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Want-wit. — Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me,That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself  M.  0/  I'en.'n. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \.  t. 

For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am  At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not  .      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Brave  conquerors,  —  for  so  you  are.  That  war  against  your  own  affections    .    .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used ii.  i. 

Some  war  with  rere-mice  for  their  Jeathem  wings Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  a. 
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War.  —  Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  I Tarn,  ofiht  Shmo,  W.  s* 

Time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done,  To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown v.  a. 

I  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  .     .      ▼.  a. 

His  cicatricct  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek AU^s  lyell^W.  i. 

It  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  Ciesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented iii.  6. 

Here  have  we  war  for  war  and  blood  fur  blood,  Controlment  for  controlment  .    .    fCing^  7^^"*  i-  i- 

The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift  their  swords  In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war    ...       iu  t. 

'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  vi-ar,  The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues  .    .    Richard  II.  L  i. 

Why  he  Cometh  hiiher  Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war i.  3. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce,  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild     ...      u.  i. 

With  signjt  of  war  about  his  aged  neck  :  O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  1    .    .     .    .      u.  3. 

Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war iL  3. 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war.  And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace    .     .  i  Henry  IV,-r.  2, 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music  .  Htttry  K.  L  i. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger iii.  1. 

You  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it ir.  1. 

War  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance iv.  i. 

Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed iv.  i. 

And  is  good  knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  wars iv.  7. 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  .    .   3  Henry  VI,  L  4. 

Good  fortune  bids  us  pause.  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war iL  6. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Nay,  ladies,  fear  not :  By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  're  privileged Henry  VI H.  L  4. 

Do  as  your  pleasures  are :  Now  good  or  bad,  't  is  but  the  chance  of  war      .     Trot,  and  Cress.  Prtd. 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war Coriolanusy  ii.  1. 

He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars  Since  he  could  draw  a  sword r    .    .    .    .     iiu  i. 

For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent  In  dangerous  wars    .....   Titus  Andron.  iiL  1. 

Cry  '  Havoc,' and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war y»//itf  C<nar-,  iii.  1. 

Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make  War  with  mankind Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Let 's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings King- Leeu^,  v.  \. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war Othello^  \.  i. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men i.  a. 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down L  3. 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  their  best iiL  3. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue  I iiL  3. 

And  all  quality,  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! iii.  3. 

It  raises  the  greater  war  between  him  and  his  discretion Ant.  and  CUo.  ix.'j. 

Who  does  i*  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can  Becomes  his  captain's  captain iiL  i. 

Q,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war.  The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n iv-  15. 

Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day  Was  yours  by  accident Cymbeltme^v.  ^ 

Warblb,  child;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing Level's  L.  I^^styxW,  \. 

Warbling.  —  Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key Mid  N.  Dreant^xxx.  z. 

Ward.  —  I  should  wrong  it.  To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom      .     .     .      Afeas./or  Mea*.  v.  1. 

The  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents Lovers  L.  Lost^'wi.  \. 

What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured x  Henry  IV.  x.  t. 

Thou  knowest  my  oM  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point ii.  4. 

Warder. —That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume Macbeth^  x.  i, 

Wardrobb.  —  I  will  kill  all  his  coats ;  I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe 1  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies Henry  V.  ii.  ProL 

Ware.  —  Reuils  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs   .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  a. 

Big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England Twei/th  Niffkt,  iii.  a. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares.  And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Warm.  —  If  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it Much  Ado^  L  i. 

This  must  my  comfort  be.  That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me  .  .  Richard  II.  L  3. 
WARMBR.—Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come  CymMuuSi-  4- 
W  ARMTH. — What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  ?  Mer.ef  KricLa. 
Warning.— Instruments  uf  fear  and  warning  Unto  some  monstrous  state  .    .    .      Jnlim  Cetsmr^  L  3. 
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Warrakt.— A  doubtful  warrant  of  immedixte  death Com.  0/ Err0rs,  \.  \. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school    .    .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath,  Marked  with  a  blot Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

There  *s  warrant  in  that  theft  Which  steals  itself,  when  there  S  no  mercy  left .  .  .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 
Warranty. — From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes  ^«pr.^K«».  i.  i. 

But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  As  I  might  love OtluUo^  v.  2. 

Warrsn.  —  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren Much  Adoy  ii.  1. 

Warriors.— Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds,  In  ranks  and  squadrons  Julius  Casar^  ii.  2. 

Wart.  —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye? Merry  IVivts,  \.  4, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester .      Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Wary.  —  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  lores Othello^  iii.  3. 

Wash. —  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? Much  Ado^'va.  i. 

The  wide  sea  Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again iv.  1. 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands King  John,  iii.  i. 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand Macbetk,  ii.  2. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand  ? ii.  2. 

Neptune's  salt  wash  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Roast  roe  in  sulphur !  Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  I Othello^  v.  2. 

Washbo.  —  As  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide       Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Washer.  —  His  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer Merry  IVives^  i.  2. 

Washes.  —  Were  in  the  Washes  all  unwarily  Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood  .  King  John^  v.  7. 
Washing. —  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seeni  thus  washing  her  hands  .  .  Mctcbethy  v.  1. 
Wasp.  —  Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey  1 Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  L  2. 

Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting  ? Tarn,  o/tht  ShrevjyXX.  x. 

What  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool  Art  thou ! \  Henry  IV.'x.  3. 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose  Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner      Henry  VI 1 1,  iii.  2. 

Waspish. —  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting Tam.oftheShreWy\\.\. 

Wastb.  —  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  s- 

Waste  no  time  in  words,  But  get  thee  gone iii.  4. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time Twelfth  Nighty  \\\.  x. 

Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down Richard  II. 'm.  ^ 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  %vraste  is  great 2  Henry  IV.x.  2. 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds  And  %vaste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny i.  3. 

That  action,  hence  borne  out.  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days iv.  5. 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day Romeo  ttnd  JulieU  i.  4. 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste,  To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste ! .    .    .      ii.  3. 

Still  in  motion  Of  raging  waste?    It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not Timonof  Aihens^Xx.  x. 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

It  is  now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste :  about  it Othelloy  iY.  2. 

Wasted. —  I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me Richard  II.  v.  5. 

Yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears 1  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

I  have  wasted  myself  out  of  my  means Othello^  iv.  2. 

Wastbpui^  — Lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning As  Vou  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess King  John,  vt.  2. 

Wasting.  —  These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  i.«»  spent,  Wax  dim  ....  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
Watch.  —  He  's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ;  by  and  by  it  will  strike     ....     Tempest^  ii.  1. 

To  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \\.  i. 

The  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch Much  Ado^  iii.  3. 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave iii.  3« 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured iii.  3. 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch iii.  3' 

Indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man iii.  3. 

Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  aspidous  persons iii.  5. 

With  more  advised  watch  To  find  the  other  forth Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

And  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my  —  some  rich  jewel    .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  iL  5. 

My  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave  I  have  travelled  but  two  hours v.  i. 
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Watch.  —  The  sheriff  with  a  most  monstrous  watch  is  at  the  door i  Htnry  IV.xx.  \, 

Yea«  watch  His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows TrcL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye Rffmtc  and  Jidiel,  ii.  3. 

But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watthing  now iv.  4. 

Alaruroed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf,  Whose  howl 's  his  watch Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast,  Thence  to  a  watch Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep :  So  runs  the  world  away iii.  a. 

This  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o*  the  night Otketto,  i.  1. 

I  Ml  watch  him  tame  and  Ulk  him  out  of  patience iii  3. 

Watch-dogs. —  Bowwow.     The  watch-dogs  bark :  Bo«k--wow Tempest^  \,r. 

Watched.—  I  have  watched  so  long  That  I  am  dog-weary Tarn,  o/the  Shrew^  iv.  1. 

I  have  watched  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  4. 

But  where  was  this?— My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watched Hamlet,  \.i. 

Watching. —  Though  it  cost  me  ten  nights' watchings Mtuk  Ado,\\.  i. 

Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt Richard  II.  \\.  \. 

These  checks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your  good 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watching Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

You  'U  be  sick  to-morrow  For  this  night's  watching Romeo  cuid  JuHet,  iv.  4. 

But  I  wilh  watch  you  from  such  watching  now iv.  4. 

I  slept  not,  but  profess  Had  that  was  well  worth  watching Cymheiine,  ii.  4. 

Watchman.  —  You  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman AfnchAdo,\\\.z. 

I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep,  As  watchman  to  my  heart Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Watchword  — Our  watchword  was  '  Hem  boys!' 2  Henry  I y. 'iri  2. 

Water.— If  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  The  water  necur,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold  Tvw  Gen.  0/  Ver,  ii.  4. 

A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes  With  a  light  heart  ....     Mecu./or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

1  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran iv.  3. 

I  to  the  worid  am  like  a  drop  of  water,  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop     Conu  of  Errors^  i.  a. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  fall  A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf ii.  z. 

That 's  a  fault  that  N^-ater  will  mend  —  No,  sir,  *t  is  in  grain  ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it     .     iii.  a. 

Cease  thy  counsel,  Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve      .    Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

I  promise  you  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1. 

I  must  confess,  Made  mine  eyes  water v.  1. 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks Mer.  qf  Venice,  i.  i. 

Then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks i.  3. 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook  Into  the  main  of  waters v.  i. 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love  And  lack  not  to  lose  still All*s  Well,  i.  3. 

I  love  not  many  words.  —  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water iii.  6. 

But  were  they  false  As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  tiind,  as  waters Winter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Though  a  devil  Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done 't iii.  a. 

Never  gazed  the  moon  Upon  the  water  as  he  'U  stand iv.  4. 

A  wild  dedication  of  yourselves  To  unpaihed  waters,  undreamed  shores iv.  4. 

Caught  the  water,  though  not  the  fish r.  a. 

Being  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam King- 7ohn,u.  t. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes.  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum    ....     iv.  3. 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself.  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon iv.  3. 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  ....      r.  a. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  fix>m  an  anointed  king  Richard II.  iii.  a. 

With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements  Of  fire  and  water iii-  j. 

You  Pilates  Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross.  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin     iv.  i. 

There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed  Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you    .      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

As  fierce  As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

The  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him iii.  7. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water.  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself  ....  1  Henry  VI.  \,  a. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep a  Henry  VI.  iii.  t. 

What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  I Richard  III.  u  4, 

We  see  The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm iLs. 
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Watbr.  -~  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass :  their  virtues  We  write  in  water .    .    H*nry  VIIl.  iv  a. 

Whose  rage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  waters Cori4Uatnu^  iii.  1. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  Than  wots  the  miller  of Titu*  AHdroH,\\.  \. 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake iii.  1. 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste,  To  season  love  I Romto  and  JulitU  ii.  3. 

Here 's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  a. 

Setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you  are ii.  a. 

Mouth-friends !  smoke  and  luke-warm  water  Is  your  perfection iii.  6. 

The  earth  bath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has,  And  these  are  of  ihem MacUtkt  i.  3. 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand ii.  2. 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed :  How  easy  is  it,  then  I ii.  2. 

Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears   .    .    .    HamUt^  iv.  7. 

Here  lies  the  water;  good:  here  stands  the  man ;  good v.  1. 

H  the  man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  niil  be,  he  goes v.  i. 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water King  Ltar^  iii.  2. 

There  she  shook  The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes.  And  clamour  moistened    ....     iv.  3. 

And  makes  it  indistinct,  As  water  is  in  water Ani.  andCUo.'vi.  \^ 

The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water  Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich  .  .  PericUs^  iii.  2. 
WATBR-coL^>t;RS.  —  Ncvcr  yet  did  insurrection  want  Such  water*colours  ....  1  Htnry  IV.  v.  1. 
Water-drops, — To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops ! ,   .    .  Richard  I l,vf.  \. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops.  Stain  my  man*s  cheeks  I King  Ltar^xx.  ^ 

Waterflibs.  —  How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  waterflies  I  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Crtu.  v.  1. 
Watsr-pots. — ^To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots,  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust  King  Lear^  iv.  6. 
Watbr-rats.— There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves  Mtr.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 
Water-spaniel.  —  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel .  .  .  Tn>o  G*n,  0/  Verona^  iii.  i. 
Water-thibvbs. — There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves  Mtr.o/yenice^  i  3. 
Wave.  —  Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed  The  wild  waves  whist Ttmpest^  i.  2. 

His  bold  head 'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept ii.  i. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs Com.  of  Errors^  iiL  2. 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  So  long  as  I  could  see     ....    Ttuel/tk  Nighty  i.  2. 

O,  if  it  prove.  Tempests  are  kind  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love iii.  4. 

I  had  a  sister.  Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured v.  i. 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  o'  the  sea tVinUr's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  frettinj;  gust,  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves    3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  fair v.  4. 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave Tihu  Andron.m,  1. 

Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

With  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground Hamltt^  i.  4. 

Waver.— Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  faiihTo  hold  opinion  with  Pjrthagoras  Mtr.o/Venict^  iv.  1. 
Wavering.  — Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm,  More  longing,  wavering      Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Wawl.— The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry King  Ltar/w.  6. 

Wax. — One  To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

If  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth %  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

Old  I  do  wax :  and  from  my  weary  limbs  Honour  is  cudgelled Henry  V.  v.  1. 

The  elder  I  wax.  the  better  I  shall  appear v.  2. 

A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  —  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones Titus  Andron.'m.  \. 

Such  a  man  As  all  (he  world  —  why,  he 's  a  man  of  wax Romeo  and  Jnliet,  i-  3- 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax.  And  melt  in  her  own  fire iii.  4. 

Leave,  gentle  wax :  and,  manners,  blame  us  not King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Waxed. — Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter  with  him  . Timon  of  A  thens,  m.  ^. 

WAXEb.  —  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Way.  —  Alas,  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long  1 Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  W.  f. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open Merry  Wives,  W.  2. 

Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?   Which  is  the  way?   Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  a. 

Ii  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship?  —  A  very  even  way Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eltest  way iv.  2. 
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Wat.  —  By  the  way  of  prngreMJon,  hath  miacaatimd L^ot^s  L.  L^i,  ir»  %. 

That  '•  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit v.  x 

Fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way.  And  here  wiU  rest  roe JfiJ.  N,  Dremm,  m.  x 

This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest :  And  thrift  is  blessing Mtr.  0/  Venice^  L  3. 

By  God's  sonties,  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit iL  a. 

It  must  appear  another  ways  than  words.  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  .    ...      v.  1. 

Like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  eno«^h v.  i. 

Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way  Of  starved  people v.  >. 

Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit As  You  Likt  It,  \.  3. 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  ddng  deeds  of  ho^tality ii.  4. 

The  '  why '  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church ii.  7. 

1  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways r.  1. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  soldy  a  coward    .    .    .     AU^s  IVtU,  i.  i. 

My  sute  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent ii.  v. 

I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on 't,  how  and  which  way  you  will iv.  3. 

The  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire iv.  5. 

Thou  art  not  honest,  or.  If  thou  inclinest  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward      .    .    .    U^inUr's  TaU,  L  a. 

Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose Richard  II.  n,  \. 

These  high  wild  hilU  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles iL  3. 

Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable  ....      ii.  3. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art  And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments     i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair iiL  1. 

A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets iv.  a. 

Our  duty  this  way  lies;  for  God's  sake,  come v.  4. 

And  starting  so  He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way 3  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  fiilse  way     ....      ii.  1. 
As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height,  That  makes  a  still-etand,  running  neither  way    .      ii.  3. 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next iii.  a. 

Commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways iv.  5. 

By  what  by>paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways iv.  5. 

He 's  walked  the  way  of  future ;  And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more v.  a. 

As  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ;  As  nuny  fresh  streams  n»eet  in  one  salt  sea  .    .    .   Henry  V.  i.  a. 

We  doubt  not  now  But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way ii.  a. 

In  the  way  of  argument,  look  you,  and  friendly  communication iiL  2. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say  *  I  love  you ' v.  a. 

Seeking  a  way  and  straying  from  the  way 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

The  weary  way  liath  made  you  melancholy Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Our  crosses  on  the  way  Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy iii.  t. 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about.  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way?  .     .     .     iv.  4. 

Not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  stKcessors  their  way Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way;  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him L  1. 

Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal;  They  are  set  here  for  examples i.  3. 

Though  now  the  lime  Gives  way  to  us,  I  much  fear iii.  a. 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  ....     iii.  2. 

And  those  about  her  From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour v.  5. 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways;  an  you  draw  backward,  we  *11  put  you  i'  the  fills     Troi.  &'Cress.  iii.  2. 

Take  the  instant  way ;  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow iii.  3. 

This  so  dishonoured  rub,  laid  falsely  I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Gave  him  way  In  all  his  own  desires v.  6. 

Do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way? yMli$u  Cetsar^x.  %. 

Too  full  o'  the  miik  of  human  kindness  To  catch  the  nearest  way Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose ! ii.  1. 

Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ii.  1. 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad    ......      iL  a. 

Let  in  some  of  all  profewionu  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire      ....      3.  3. 

Our  safest  way  Is  to  avoid  the  aim iL  3. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes iv.  i. 
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Way.  —  But  float  upon  a  wUd  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move Macbeth^  iv.  a. 

More  suffer  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever,  By  him  that  shall  succeed iv.  3. 

I  have  lived  long  enough:  my  ^^-ay  of  life  Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf v.  3. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death v.  5. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven    Hamltt^  i.  3. 

But,  in  the  beaten  ^^ay  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Eisinore  ? ii.  2, 

We  coted  them  on  the  way;  and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service ii.  2. 

Both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways ii.  2, 

I  hope  your  virtues  Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again iii.  1. 

Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery iii.  i. 

Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend iii.  1. 

Therefore  beseech  you  To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Winter  's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way ii.  4. 

'T  is  best  to  give  him  way ;  he  leads  himself ii.  4. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies;  lei  me  shun  that;  No  more  of  that iii.  4. 

You  cannot  see  your  way.  —  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes iv.  1. 

This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way.  Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever v.  3. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  .    .  Otktlh^  i.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning i.  3. 

A  pox  of  drowning  thyself !  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way i.  3. 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  Than  twenty  times  your  stop v.  2. 

Your  way  is  shorter :  My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about Ant.  attd  Cleo.  \\.  ^. 

Let  the  old  ruffian  know  1  have  many  other  ways  to  die iv.  i. 

Thusready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death,  I  wait  the  sharpest  blow Pericits/ut. 

Wayward.  —  My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day Ccm.  0/ Errors^  \y.  ^. 

To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl? Much  Ado^W.  i. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  put  blind,  wayward  boy Lov/s  L.  Lostt'uu  i. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  :  Thy  school-days  frightful Richard  I  J  J.  iv.  4. 

Waywardhr.— She  could  not  have  the  ^it  to  do  this :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder  As  You  Likt  It^  iv.  i. 
Waywardness.  —  Unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  aixi  choleric  years  bring  .  .  .  King  Lear^  i.  i. 
Weak.  —  Her  wit  Values  itself  so  highly  that  to  her  All  matter  else  seems  weak     .    Much  Ada,  iii.  1. 

Our  lances  are  but  straws.  Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare  Tom.  ofth*  Shrtw,  v.2. 

In  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak     AU^s  IVeil^  ii.  i. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine U^inters  TaU,  iii.  a. 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

Then,  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right iii.  2. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition    a  Henry  IV,  ii.  2. 

Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full  hogshead  ? ii.  4. 

Their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up  .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

Here  's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is! •.    .     .    .      ii.  4. 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw  The  smallest  fear  or  doubt Othello,  iii.  3. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak,  Your  reconciler  1    .    .    .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 

I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Weaken.*^.  —  Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discemingt  Are  lethargied  ....  King  Lear^  i.  4. 
Weaker. —  So  is  the  weaker  vessel  called Love's  L.  Lost,  \,  \. 

I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel AsYouLike  It^xx.  ^ 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear.  Tamer  than  sleep Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Weakest.  —  The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground     ....  Mtr.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

For  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  1. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Weak-hinged.  —  Your  own  weak.hinged  fancy IVisUer^s  Tale^Kx.  y 

Weakness.  —  I  am  vexed ;  Bear  with  my  weakness :  my  old  brain  is  troubled  .    .    .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  a. 

Hath  amazed  me  more  Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakneM AU^s  IVell^xui* 
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Wbaknbss.  —  It  is  but  weakness  To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weakness   .    .    H^iniet's  Talty  ii.  3. 

What  cannot  be  avoided  'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear      .    .    .    .  j  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength TroL  and  Crtu.\. -i. 

Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness,  Thence  to  a  lightness Hamiety\\.z. 

I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more  .  .  OtMlo^  ii.  3. 
Weal.  —  I*  the  olden  lime.  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal Macbetk,\\\.  \. 

That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest  The  lives  of  many Hamtet^  iii.  3. 

Wealth.  —  More  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults  .    .    .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  1. 

The  wealth  I  have  waits  on  n»y  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way      .    Merry  IVivesy  iii.  2. 

I  would  not  ha'  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle iii.  3. 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time Com  of  Errors^  v.  i. 

Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea?    Buried  some  dear  friend  ? v.  1. 

It  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature   ....      Much  Ado^  i.  1. 

To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  ! Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see,  I  would  not  have  him  know iv  3. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had  Ran  in  my  veins Mer.  of  Venictt  iii.  a. 

Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant? iii.  5. 

Let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth ' iv.  i. 

Thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state,  Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord iv.  1. 

For  the  wealth  That  the  world  masters v.  i. 

With  wealth  enough  and  young  and  beauteous Tant.  of  the  Shrew^  i.  a. 

A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth iv.  2. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe.  Nor  dare  I  say  't  is  mine,  and  yet  it  is    .     .   AlVs  Welt^  ii.  5. 

For  the  wealth  of  all  the  world,  Will  not  offend  thee KhigJokny'xK.x, 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  To  his  own  portion  ! Henry  VIll.  iii.  a. 

Would  half  my  wealth  Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  I CmrioLxnus^  iv.  6. 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  town  Here  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement  Rom.  andjul.x.i. 

My  true  love  has  grown  to  such  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth ii.  6. 

Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies Timon  ofAthens^  \.  2. 

Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation iii.  z. 

This  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows :  Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house    .     .    .     iii.  3. 

Such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth  As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs    .      v.  1. 

This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace Hamlet^  iv.  4- 

Wealthv.— She  is  of  good  esteem.  Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  iv.5. 

Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches  ;  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy  a  Hen.  F/.iv.y. 

She  shunned  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation Othello,  i.  z. 

Weapon. — They  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids MuchAdo^s.x. 

Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

He  cares  not  what  mischief  he  does,  if  his  weapon  be  out z  Henry  IV.  W.  x. 

My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel,  I  will  back  thee Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 

My  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you it  4. 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn Machetk,  v.  7. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops.  Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! King^  Lear,  ii.  4. 

You  shall  more  command  with  years  Than  with  your  weaiM)ns Othello,  i.  a. 

Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use  Than  their  bare  hands i.  3. 

Wear. —Your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day Much  Ada,  u.  1. 

Let  her  wear  it  out  with  good  counsel ii.  3. 

I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  th2  man iii.  3. 

H  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a' shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him v.  4. 

What  dances  shall  we  have.  To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours?     .     Mid.  N'.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then,  Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket  Mer.  of  Venice^xi.z. 

Let  none  presume  To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity ii.  9- 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  r. 

0  noble  fool!    A  worthy  fool  I     Motley's  the  only  wear ii.  7. 

1  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness iii.  2. 

So  wears  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart Twelfth  N^igkt,  ii.  4. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  caifs-skin King  Jokn^  tiL  1. 
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Wbar.  —  Then  happy  low,  He  down !    Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

To  be  perked  up  in  a  Klis'tering  grieft  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow Henry  VIIl.  ii.  3. 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint Ronuo  and  Juliet^  ii.  6. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white Macbeth^  ii.  a. 

And  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart Hamlet^  iii.  a. 

Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  'II  have  a  suit  of  sables iii.  3. 

O,  you  roust  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference iv.  5. 

Youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears  Than  settled  age  bis  sables     iv.  7. 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass,  For  nought  but  provender Othello^  i.  1. 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at i.  1. 

*T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves,  Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes iii.  3. 

Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose  Of  youth  upon  him Ani.  andCUo.'m.  \i. 

Wbarbr.  —  That  clear  honour  Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  I  .    .  Mer.  0/  yenice^  ii.  9. 

Wbaribs.  —  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad :  It  wearies  me :  you  say  it  wearies  you i.  1. 

Wbarikst.^ — The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\>  \ . 

Wbarinbss.— I  had  thought  weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard  .  Cy9nbeli$u^  iii.  6. 
Wbarinc.  —  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is  't  not  Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ?  .      ii.  4. 

We  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses iii.  i. 

Wbarv.  —For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary Com.  0/ Errors^  i.  2. 

O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night.  Abate  thy  hours  I Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe.  Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers iii.  a. 

0  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits! As  Yon  Like  It^xu  ^ 

1  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking v.  2. 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it Richard  11.  v.  5. 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent.  Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself  .    .    2  Henry  /F.iii.i. 

The  king  is  weary  Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances iv.  i. 

Now  has  left  me.  Weary  and  old  with  service Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye    ■     .      iv.  %. 

And  I  another  So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I  .     .      Harnlet,  i.  a. 
Who  would  fardels  bear.  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life .' iii.  1. 

Wbarying. — If  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now,  Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress' praise  As  V.L.H^W.i. 
W6ASBi»  —  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs ii.  5. 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen  As  you  are  tossed  with i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel.  —  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answered,  saucy  and  As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel  ....  Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 
Wbathbr.  —  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir,  When  you  are  cloudy Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  oif  any  weather  at  all ii.  2. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2. 

Like  the  martlet,  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall Mer.  0/  Venice^  ti.  9. 

No  enemy  But  winter  and  rough  weather As  Yoh  Like  It^\\.  ^. 

You  and  you  are  sure  together,  As  the  winter  to  foul  weather v.  4. 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold Tarn,  o/the  Skretv^  iv.  1. 

*T  is  in  grain,  sir :  *t  will  endure  wind  and  weather Twef/th  Nig-ht^  i.  5. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm :  Pour  down  thy  weather A'/m^  John^  iv.  2. 

We  'II  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  1     How  'scapes  he  agues  ?      .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  la 

But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile v.  r. 

Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  :  Life  every  man  holds  dear  .  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  3. 
Wbavbr.  —  I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing     .    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Weaves.  —  This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business i^ing  Lear^  ii.  1. 

Web.  —  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together All's  IVell,  iv.  3. 

And  all  eyes  Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  but  theirs,  theirs  only Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Why  strew'st  tboa  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,  Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee?  Richard  III  i.  3. 
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Wkb.  —  Bat,  spider-4ike,  Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note Henry  VI JI.  i.  r. 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers,  The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  4. 

He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  esre,  and  makes  the  hare-lip    ....  King  Lear^  iiL  4. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio Oikello^  ii.  i. 

There  *s  magic  in  the  web  of  it iii.  4. 

Wep. — I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, With  pomp,  with  triumph  and  with  revelling  Mid.S.Drtam^  i.i. 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold Tarn,  o/tht  Skrew^x.  %, 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure iii.  3. 

Wedded. —There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be  Wedded Mid.  N.  Dream,  x^i.  i. 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts,  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity  .  Romeo  andyniiet^  iii.  3. 
Wedding.  —  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure  .    .    .     Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

Wedding-day.  —  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day Henry  VII J.  Prol. 

Wedged.  —  Where  a  finger  Could  not  be  wedged  in  more iv.  i. 

When  my  heart.  As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain TroL  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots Troi.  and  Cress*  i.  3. 

Wedlock.  —  She  kneels  and  prays  For  happy  wedlock  hours Mer.  0/  Venice^y.  1. 

Wliat  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell,  An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife?  ...  1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 
Weed.  —  Such  weeds  As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page      .     .    .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  7. 

Most  biting  laws,  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds      ....  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 

He  weeds  the  com  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding Lovers  L.  Lost^  L  i. 

If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds,  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love      .      v.  a. 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain v.  3. 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them  ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth.  Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away  Richard  II. W.i, 

I  will  go  root  away  The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soiPs  fertility  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

The  whole  land  Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up iii.  4. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds 3  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil .    .    .      Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

One  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last.  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm  3  Henry  VI  \.  3. 

Now 'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shaUoW'rooted iiL  i. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste ii.  4. 

You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth iii.  i. 

As  weeds  before  A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed Corioianus,  ii.  3. 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wort  his  humble  weeds ii.  3. 

Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thoughts ! Tiins  Andron.  n.  t. 

In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows,  Culling  of  umples     ....  Rotneo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

So  much  as  it  needs.  To  dew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the  weeds Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  .      Hamlet^  i.  5. 

Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected,  With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted  ....     iii.  a. 

Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  them  ranker iii.  4. 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow  In  our  sustaining  com King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours :  I  prithee,  put  them  off iv.  7. 

O  thou  weed,  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet  1 Othelio,  iv.  3. 

We  bring  forth  weeds.  When  our  quick  minds  lie  still Ant.  and  dto.K.t, 

With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strewed  his  grave Cymbelim,  iv.  3. 

Weeded.— Each  word  thou  hast  5poke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy  Coriot.  iv.  5. 
Webdbr-out.— A  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ;  A  weeder-outof  his  proud  adversaries  VPatA.  ///.  i.  3. 

Weeding.  —  He  weeds  the  com  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  t. 

Week.  —  You  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water t.  i. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  A  s  Von  Lihelt,  ii.  3. 

Ofyour  royal  presence  I '11  adventure  The  borrow  of  a  week IV interns  Tale,  x.  x. 

Rather  tum  this  day  out  of  the  week,  This  day  of  shame  . K ing  John/nx.  u 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever    1  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

Virtuous  enough ;  swore  little ;  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week iii.  3. 
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Wbbk.— Years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen  Rick.  III.  i  v.  i . 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week HamUt^  i.  1. 

What,  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights?  £ight  score  eight  hours?  .  .  .  Othello^  iii.  4. 
Wbbp.  —  I  am  a  fool  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of Tempest^  iii.  1. 

To  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam Two  Gen,  <(f  Verona^  ii.  i. 

At  #)at  time  I  made  her  weep  agood,  For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part iv.  4. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep      .      Mtas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

I '11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die Com,  0/ Errors^  \\.  \. 

No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool,  To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep ii.  2. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  I Much  Ado/u  t. 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1. 

I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain At  Vou  LUu  It^  iv.  1. 

I  will  go  sit  and  weep  Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew^  ii.  1. 

His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps King  yoftHi  li.  i. 

I  loved  him,  and  will  weep  My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss iv.  3. 

'T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary     .    .   Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

Thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst  thou  weep iii.  4. 

I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you  good iii.  4. 

Weep  not,  sweet  queen  ;  for  trickling  tears  are  vain x  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^ 

To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief :  Tears  then  for  babes  ! 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep,  But  keep  our  course v.  4. 

Who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep,  To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself?  Richard  ///.  ii.  a. 

If  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  'II  say  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  .    .    Henry  VI U.  Prol. 

My  heart  weeps  to  see  him  So  little  of  his  great  self iii.  2. 

I  could  weep  And  I  could  laugh,  I  am  light  and  heavy Corioiamu^  ii.  1. 

Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep  . v.  6. 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow  ? Titus  Andron.\\\.  \. 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ;  But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death    .     iii.  i . 

Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss Romeo  and  Juliety  iii.  5. 

Feeling  so  the  Ios.s  1  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend iii.  5. 

Come  weep  with  me  ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  I      . iv.  i. 

Pity 's  sleeping :  Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping !  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

As  Czsar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it .    .    .    Juliiu  Caaar^  iii.  2. 

Seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  be  to  Hecuba,  That  he  should  weep  for  her?    ....     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,  The  hart  ungalled  play iii.  2. 

I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground  \ iv.  5. 

Thb  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws.  Or  ere  I  '11  weep  ....    King^  Lear^  ii.  4. 

She  can  weep,  sir,  weep ;  And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say,  obedient,  Very  obedient    .   Othello,  iv.  i. 

I  must  weep;  But  they  are  cruel  tears  ...  * v.  2. 

I  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee Cymheline^  tv.  a. 

Weeping.  — 'Twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying ii.  3. 

The  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife.  Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come  Com.  0/  Errors^  i.  1. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  I Much  Adoy  i.  1. 

Weeping  and  commenting  Upon  the  sobbing  deer As  You  Like  It,  \\.  i. 

I  am  not  proue  to  weeping,  as  our  sex  Commonly  are Winter^ s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth Richard  II.  m.  2. 

I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good iii.  4. 

Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Even  so  lies  she,  Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering   .    .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Poor  soul  I  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping Julius  desar,  iii.  2. 

Weigh.—  I  know  them,  yea.  And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple  .    .     Much  Ado,  v  i. 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh MicL  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Put  in  two  scales.  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales iii.  a. 

Weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand Mer.  of  Venice,  iL  7. 

T  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
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Wrioh.  —  Now  he  weighs  time  Even  to  the  utmost  grain Henry  V,  ii.  4. 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age ,.    Richard  J  If.  iiu  t. 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more Trot,  ami  Cress,  iv.  1. 

I  weigh  my  friend's  a£fectioo  with  mine  own  ;  I  Ml  tell  you  tme Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  a. 

Oeanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  .     .    .    Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  May  6t  us  to  our  sliape  ....    Hamlety'vt.  7. 

Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh  What  it  is  worth  embraced  .     .     .     .Ant.  and  CUe.  it  6. 
Weighko. —  But  you  must  fear,  His  greatness  weighed,  hb  will  is  not  his  own  .    .    .      Hamlet^  U  3. 

Where  't  is  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weighed,  But  never  the  offence iv.  3. 

Equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neitliercan  make  choice  of  either*s  moiety  ICt'ng-  Lear,  i.  i. 
AV SIGHING.  —  I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  uke  me  without  weighing    ...  a  Henry  /l^.  L  x, 

Wbigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath Otheth^  \\\.  3. 

Weight.  —  Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  The  words  of  heaven  .  Meas./or  Metu.  i.  a. 

Seeming  as  burdened  With  lesser  weight  but  not  with  lesser  woe    ....      Cam.  of  Errors^  L  1. 

Were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain,  As  mudi  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain       iL  1. 

An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me Muck  Ada, '\\\.  y. 

I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight  That  he '11  enjoin  me  to v.  i. 

Look  on  beauty.  And  you  shall  see  't  is  purchased  by  the  weight    ....      Mer.  of  l^enice^  iii.  a. 

I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee As  Vou  Like  It,  \.  a. 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? i.  a. 

Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls,  Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight    .    .     .     Richard  //.  i.  a. 

God  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels     ...  .1  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

The  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois tHenryiy.n.^ 

We  would  be  resolved.  Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight Henry  V.  i.  x 

In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour,  —  More  near  my  life     .     .     .    Henry  VIIJ.  iiL  i. 

There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down iiL  a. 

I  shall  dear  myself,  Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience v.  3. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam HamleU  iv.  5. 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey ;  Speak  what  we  feel King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight  And  fearful  to  be  granted Othello,  iiL  3. 

Hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weight   .    ...    Ant.  and  Cleo.  L  a. 

With  what  haste  The  weight  we  must  convey  with  *s  will  permit iiL  i. 

From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot  a  dram  of  worth  be  drawn      .    .     Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 
Weighty.  —  Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause  Of  love    ....    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay 2  Henry  VL  \.  i. 

With  lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments Richard  lit.  L  1. 

Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business? ii.  a. 

This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require  A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it     ....      Henry  VI IT.  iL  1. 

Words  cannot  carry  Authority  so  weighty iii.  a. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons    ....   Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Welcomb.  —  I  beseech  you.  Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour  Two  Gen.  of  I  'erona,  ii.  4. 

His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither ii.  4. 

Nor  never  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid ii.  5. 

For  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes iL  $. 

Our  cheer  May  answer  my  good  will  and  your  good  welcome Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir.  and  your  welcome  dear iii.  t. 

A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish iiL  1. 

Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast iii.  1. 

Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome :  we  would  fain  have  either Bi.  i. 

Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  I Lov^s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Great  derks  have  purposed  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes     .    .    Mid.  N.  Dreasn,  v.  1. 

Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome v.  t. 

Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost :  Then,  farewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost ! .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iL  7. 

In  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

You  are  passing  welcome.  And  so  I  pray  yon  all  to  think  yourselves   .    .     Tant.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  bim  welcome  hither King  John,  ii.  1. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand,  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unsuined  love     .    .    .    .    iL  1. 
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Welcome.  —  1  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  mch  a  guest  as  grief  .    .    .  Richard  //.  H.  a. 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home v.  3. 

And  do  arm  myself  To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time z  Henry  1 1^.  v.  t. 

Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  limes  more  beloved 3  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people Henry  VI II.  i.  4. 

And  once  more  I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye ;  welcome  all i.  4. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  welcome  as  to  one  That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy :  But  that 's  no  welcome     ...     iv.  5. 

Good  night  and  welcome,  both  at  once,  to  those  That  go  or  unry v.  i. 

And  you,  among  the  store,  One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more  Romeo  and  J-uliet^  i.  2. 

To  them  say,  My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay       i.  2. 

Hollow  welcomes,  Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere 'lis  shown Timon  0/ A thenSf  \.  2. 

More  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes  Than  my  fortunes  to  me i.  2. 

Bear  welcome  in  your  eye,  Your  hand,  your  tongue MacSeih,  i.  5. 

To  make  society  The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself  Till  supper-time  alone  ....     iii.  i. 

Sit  down  :  at  first  And  last  the  hearty  welcome iii  4. 

Otir  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time  We  will  require  her  welcome iii.  4. 

May  kindly  say.  Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay .     iv.  i. 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile iv.  3. 

The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Welcome,  then.  Thou  unsubsUntial  air  that  I  embrace  I Kinff  Lear^  iv.  1. 

Bid  that  welcome  Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  14. 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I  Have  words  to  bid  you Cymbeline^  i.  6. 

Welkin.  —  The  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek,  Dashes  the  fire  out      ....     Tempest^  i.  3. 

Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator Levis  L.  Losty  \.  1. 

The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon  With  drooping  fog Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  a. 

But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ? Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Who  you  are  and  what  you  would  are  out  of  my  welkin,  I  might  say  *  element ' iii.  1. 

With  our  sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin  dim,  And  stain  the  sun  with  fog  .  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1. 
Wkli-  —The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well Mmh  Ado^xx.  1. 

This  is  not  80  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  ever  I  heard  .         ...   Love's  L.  Losi^x.  r. 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms iL  i. 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well ii.  i. 

Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind  ;  Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  ....      Mer.  of  Veuicey  iii.  a. 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard,  As  seek  10  soften  that iv.  i. 

She's  very  well  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world;  but  yet  she  is  not  well  .    .    .    .    Airs  Well,  ii.  4. 

Besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria iv.  3. 

What !  have  1  twice  said  well?  when  was* t  before? IVinier's  Tale,\.  z. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well.  They  do  confound  their  skill .     .    .  King  Johuy  iv.  2. 

To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells v.  2. 

Since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so:  wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf ^  Henry  I V.  \.  z. 

You  like  well  and  bear  your  years  very  well iii.  a. 

Doth  she  hold  her  own  well?— Old,  old,  Master  Shallow iii.  2. 

Would  all  were  well !  but /that  will  never  be Richard  III.  \.  i. 

I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well  With  my  well  saying Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

'T  is  well  said  again  ;  And  *t  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  no  deeds     iii.  2. 

'T  is  said  he  holds  you  well,  and  will  be  led  At  your  request  a  little  from  himself  TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  you  say  so  in  fits iii.  1. 

We  know  each  other  well.  —  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse iv.  i. 

*T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door Romeo  and  ytdietyWx.  \. 

How  fores  my  Juliet  ?  that  I  ask  again  ;  For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well v.  1. 

The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought  He  will  again  be  well Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score:  And  so,  God  be  with  him  ! v.  8. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well fCing  Lear^  i.  4. 

Then  must  you  speak  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well Othello^  v  2. 

Mark,  we  use  To  say  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that Ant,  and  Cleo.  \\.  i- 
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Well.— Is  this  well  don^  ?  —  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess  .    .    .    .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ▼.  a. 

Nay,  many  times,  Doth  ill  desenre  by  doing  well Cymhelinet  iii.  3. 

So  sick  1  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well ir.  2. 

Wbll-apparbllad  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads Remea  and  Juliet^  x.  2. 

Well-bducatkd.  —  Define,  define,  well-edacated  infant Lcv/s  L.  Lo$i^  \.  2. 

Wrll-favourbd.  — To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune Much  Adp^  iii.  3. 

He  is  very  welUfavoured  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly Twelfth  Nigku  «.  5. 

Wbll-ordsrbd.  —  There  is  a  law  in  each  welUirdered  nation Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  a. 

Well-spokbn. — To  entertain  thes«  fair  well-spoken  days Richard  III.  \.  \. 

Welshmen  did  good  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow Htmry  V.  iv.  7. 

Wen.  —  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog 2  Henry  IV.  W.  i, 

Wrnch.  —  I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse.  Pretty  and  viitty  ....    Com.  0/  Errors^  iii.  i. 

He  is  already  dead ;  subbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye Romeo  and  yuliet^  ii.  4. 

Wenches.  — These  Itetray  nice  wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed  without  these    Love's  L.  LosI,  iiL  1. 

Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsw<nii iv.  3. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible ▼.  a. 

Wept.  —  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily  and  said  she  cared  not Much  Adc^v.  1. 

Made  her  neighbors  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband    .    .     Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  1. 

So  we  wept,  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed  .    .   IVinier's  Tale^  v.  2. 

What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wailed.  Believe  *t,  till  I  wept  too   .    .     .    .  Ant.  and  Cleo, '\\\,  z. 

Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome Much  Ado^'x,  \, 

West.  —  Ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west Com.  0/ Errors^  \.  2, 

A  certain  aim  he  took  At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  t. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day Macbeth^  iii.  3. 

Western.— Marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell :  It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower  Mid.X.Dream^  ii.  i. 
Westward.— Then  westward-hol  Grace  and  good  disposition  Attend  your  ladyshipl  Tvael/th>light,Xn.t. 
Wet. — The  property  of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  bum As  You  Like  ti^'nx.  2. 

This  distempered  messenger  of  wet.  The  many-coloured  Iris AWs  Well^'x.  %. 

*Tis  a  strange  serpent.  —  'T  is  sa     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Wether.  —  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death  ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 
Whala.  —  Smiles  on  every  one,  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone  .    .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  3. 

That  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground.  Confound  themselves  with  working      a  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Like  scaled  sculls  Before  the  belching  whale TroL  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. —Or  like  a  whale?  —  Very  like  a  whale Hamlet,  \\\.  2. 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale Pericles,  ii.  t. 

Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  o*  the  bnd,  who  never  leave  gaping ii.  i. 

The  belching  whale  And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse iii.  i. 

Wharf.— Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet^  i.  5. 
What.  —  What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine Meas  for  Me<ts.  ▼.  i. 

What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it Much  Ado,  ve.  %. 

What  news  on  the  Rialto  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  L  3. 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that  *s  sweet  and  happy? Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  v.  2. 

If  you  forget.  What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are Richard  III.  x.  i. 

What  is  aught,  but  as  *t  is  valued.  —  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

What  *s  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  Rom.  andJuL  ii.  a. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim JhUms  Casar,  \.  2, 

What  you  have  said  I  will  consider  ;  what  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear     ....La. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly,  That  wouldst  thou  holily Machetk,  t.  $• 

What  man  dare,  I  dare :  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  beau' iii.  4. 

Fear  not  yet  To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours iv.  3. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  how  noble  in  reason  ! Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Wheat.  —  When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear     .....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff Mer.  of  Venice,  L  i. 

Mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth Kinf  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Wheel.  —  She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog  and  made  me  turn  i*  the  wheel  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  2. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brasen  canstick  turned,  Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree  1  Henry  /F.  iiL  1. 
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Whbrl.— By  cruel  fate,  And  giddy  Fortune**  furious fidde  wheel //emy  K  n\.  6. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel 1  Henry  VI.  \.  5. 

My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel z  Henry  y/.\v.  y 

It  is  a  massy  wheels  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount Hamlet/m.  z. 

O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !   It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter  ...     iv.  5. 

Fortune,  good  night:  smile  once  more;  turn  thy  wheel! Kin^  Lear^W.  2. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill ii.  4. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire iv.  7. 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle;  I  am  here v.  3. 

Would  it  were  all,  That  it  might  go  on  wheels Ami.  audCUo.  ii.  7. 

That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel,  Provoked  by  my  offence iv.  15. 

Whelp.  —  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp i  Henry  jy.m.  y 

Whelped.  —  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ;  And  graves  have  yawned   .     Julius  Ceesary  ii.  a. 

When.  —  I 'II  tell  you  when,  an  you  Ml  tell  me  wherefore Com.  of  Errors^  \\\.  \. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie Tempest^  v.  i. 

Where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself a  Henry  VI.  iii.  a. 

I  am  not  here ;  This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where Romeo  and  JulUi,  i.  1. 

Whereabout.  —  For  fear  Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout Macbeth^  ii.  i. 

Wherefore:  for  they  say  every  why  hath  a  wherefore Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.  z. 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason ii.  2. 

I '11  tell  you  when,  an  you  *1I  tell  me  wherefore iii.  i. 

Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  beftdre  'era  ?  Ttoel/th  Nighty  i.  3. 
Wheresoever.  —  I  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoever,  I  wish  him  well     .    .    Mens. /or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Whet.  —  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? Mer.  0/  Venice^  iv.  i. 

Whether  this  be  Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear Tempest^  v.  i. 

Whetstone.  —  For  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits     As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  s^^ord ;  let  grief  Convert  to  anger Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Which.  —  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily  and  said  she  cared  not Much  Ado^  v.  1. 

The  mazed  world,  By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which    .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream ^  ii.  i. 
Whiffler.— Which  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king  Seems  10  prepare  his  way  Henry  V.  v.  Prol. 

Whimpi-ed. — This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy Love's  L.  Lost.,  \\\.  i. 

Whining.  — The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face  As  Vou  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

One  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining King  Lear^  ii.  a. 

Whip.  —  Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy Lov**s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film Romeo  and  fuliet^x.  ^ 

Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men  ? Timon  0/ Ailuns,\.  %. 

Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough v.  i. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  ? Hamlet,  \\\.  \. 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves Othello,  \.  i. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world iv.  a. 

Whipped.  —  You'll  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not All^s  Well,\\.  y 

I  am  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods.  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires  .     .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  .    .  Henry  V.  i.  t. 

Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stock-punished King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Whipping.  —  Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping  ?     .    .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Whipstock.— He  appears  To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock  than  the  lance   .    .    Pericles,  ii.  2. 

Whipt  first,  sir,  and  hanged  after Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  t. 

Whirligig. —Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges Twelfth  Night,  v.  t. 

Whirlipool.— Through  ford  and  whirlipool,  o'er  bop  and  quagmire King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Whirlwind.  —  Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds    .    .    .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion     ....    Hamlet^  iii.  2. 
Whisper.  —  To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  2. 
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Whispsr.  —  We  Ml  whisper  o*er  a  couplet  or  two  of  roost  sage  saws  ....       Twel/tk  Nigkl,  iu.  4- 

And  whispera  to  his  pillow  as  to  him  The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul     .     .      a  Henry  Vl.  iiL  2. 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart MacdetA,  iv.  j. 

Whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments Kmg^  Lear,  iL  i. 

Whispering.— With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence,  In  action  all  of  precept  Metu./or  Meax.  iy.  i. 

In  a  bondman's  key.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  ....  Mtr,  0/  l^'mice^  L  3. 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Whistle.  —  Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle Kin^  Lear^  iL  j. 

I  have  been  worth  the  whistle iv.  2. 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind.  To  prey  at  fortune Othello,  iii.  j. 

The  seaman's  whistle  Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death,  Unheard Pericles,  iii.  i. 

Whistling.— Hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves  Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day  i  Henry  I V.  v.  1. 

Did  sit  alone,  Whistling  to  the  air Ant.  and  CUv.  xi.  x. 

Whit.  —  So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty Tarn,  o/the  Shrnv,  \.  z. 

Well,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all Titus  Andrim,  iv.  2 

Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear,  But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 
White.  —  She  is  as  while  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand Two  Gen.  0/ VeroM^t,  u.  i. 

Which  indeed  is  not  under  white  and  black Much  Atla,  t.  \, 

If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red,  Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known Love's  L.  L^nt,  i.  2. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow ;  Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow IV  inter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  wliite  again     .  a  Henry  J  k'.  L  2. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  ! v.  5. 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it  Henry  l".  ii.  2. 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf iv.  x. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave 3  Henry  yf.  iL  5. 

Her  hand.  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  roust  needs  confess L  2. 

Sanctifies  bimselfwith's  hand  and  turns  up  the  white  o' the  eye CoriolanMs,'w.  i. 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean  Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white    .  Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  2. 

He  is  already  dead ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair,  Wrong  right,  base  noble  Timono/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    .     .    .    .    Hamiet^  iii.  3. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow it.  5. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow.  All  flaxen  was  his  poll iv.  5. 

'Gainst  a  head  So  old  and  white  as  this fCing^  Lear,  in.  a. 

Some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs  To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face uL  7. 

When  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk  With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk  .  .  Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 
White-bearded.  — I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it  MuckAd^  it  3. 
White- FACED. — That  white-faced  shore.  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  K.  yohm,\\.  i. 
Whiteness.  —  A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness Much  Ada,  vi.  i. 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand  ....  a  Henry  II''.  i.  i. 
Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  feir  hand  that  writ Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  4. 

Upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back      .     .     Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iii.  2. 

How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  4ily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets!  .  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 
White-upturned.  —  Unto  the  whiie-tipturned  wondering  eyes  Of  mortals  Romeo  and  Juliet,  li.  2. 
Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Wholesome.  — To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable  .    .  LotHi*s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause Coriolamts^xx.  \. 

When  sbalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike .      Hamlel,\.  1. 

As  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine ii  2. 

If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a  wholesome  answer iii.  2. 

Like  a  mildewed  ear,  Blasting  his  wholesome  brother iii.  4. 

To  such  wholesome  end,  As  clears  her  from  all  blame fCing  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Why.  —  And  wherefore  ;  for  they  say  every  why  hath  a  wherefore     ....     Com,  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason ii.  a. 
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Why. —  The*  why' is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church As  Yffu  Like  H,\\,  j. 

Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? HamUt^  i.  4. 

Wicked. — If  tliou  never  sawesi  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked  A  s  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

A  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are Ali^s  IVe//,  \.  ^. 

A  wicked  will ;  A  woman's  will;  a  cankered  grandam's  will ! AVmt^  y^An,  ii.  1. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  Uttle  better  than  one  of  the  wicked      .    .   1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked ! ii.  4. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable  Hamlet,  \.  4. 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce ! i.  5. 

Wickedness.  —  1*  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness      .    .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness Much  A  do^  iii.  2. 

Wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness A il*s  Weil,  iW.  z. 

Disguise,  I  see,  tliou  art  a  wickedness.  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 
Wide  o' the  bow  hand !  i' £aith,  your  hand  is  out Love's  L,  Lost /w.  \. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank     .     .      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose Romeo  and  Juliet.^  ii.  4. 

*T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door  ;  but 't  is  enough iii.  i. 

Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide Iii.  3. 

Widen.  — 'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them.  Not  for  the  fliers  ....  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
Widow.  —  Eleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man .     .  Mer.  0/  Yenice,  ii.  2. 

Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies,  Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth     ICing  John^  ii.  i. 

A  widow,  husbandlcss,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears iii.  i. 

To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence Richard  II.  i.  2. 

Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course? 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother,  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  Richardlll.  ii.  2. 

Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss!  — Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss  I ii.  2. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow,  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days iii.  7. 

Bach  new  mom  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Widow-comfort.  —  My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows?  cure  I King  John^m.  ^. 

Widower.  —  In  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower  shortly,  I  *ll  wear  the  willow  garland   3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Wield. — I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Wife.  —  Let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she 's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife  .    .    .    Merry  Wivet,  ii.  2. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

The  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife,  Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come i.  i. 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife ii.  1. 

*  I  know,' quoth  he, 'no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress* ii.  i. 

You  must  excuse  us  all ;  My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours iii.  x. 

Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife iii.  x. 

My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day iv.  4. 

Thou  art  sad  :  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife Much  Ado,  v^. 

Is  ebony  like  her?  O  wood  diyine  I   A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity    .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

1  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself iv.  i. 

My  wife,  and  all  the  world,  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  lifie iv.  1. 

Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that.  If  she  were  by iv.  i. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband v.  i. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say,  *  Wit,  whither  wilt? '      As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Such  a  life,  with  such  a  wfe,  were  strange  ! Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness iv.  i. 

I  hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake Ail^s  We//,  i.  3. 

He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood 1.3. 

I  would  he  loved  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester  He  were  much  goodlier iii.  5* 

He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife iv.  3. 

A  wife  WhoM  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes v.  3. 

In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl Winter*s  Tale,  i.  2. 
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WiFB.  —  This  U  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me ;  My  wife  can  speak  no  English      1  Henry  IV,  iiL  i. 

You  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife iiL  i. 

Loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter,  Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs ...      2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than  with  a  wife iiL  a. 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love Henry  V.  v.  a. 

Heaven  witness,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience,  Upward  of  twenty  years iL  4. 

Who  shall  report  he  has  A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted iL  4. 

As  near  as  the  extremest  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife   .      TroL  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband? iL  a. 

Yuu  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife Jnlitu  Ctesar^  ii.  j. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuU  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munclied Macbeth^  L  3. 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love iv.  3. 

Father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh HamUU  iv.  3. 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife Othello^  \.  i. 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest  and  think  she  is  not iiL  j. 

WiPB-UKB. —Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government Henry  VllJ.n.  ^ 

Wight. —  O  base  Hungarian  wight!  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? Merry  IVwes^i.  i. 

I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good L  3. 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  feishion's  own  knight     .    .  Love's  L.  Lost^  L  1. 

0  braggart  vile  and  damned  furious  wight ! Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

With  venomous  wights  she  stays  As  tediously  as  hell Trci.  and  Cress,  iv.  a. 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were,  —  To  do  what  ?  —  To  suckle  fools    .    .    .      OtkelU>^  ii.  1. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown,  And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree iL  3. 

Wild.  —  Of  excellent  discourse.  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle    .     Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  i. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice Mer.  0/  Venice^  li.  a. 

The  vasty  wilds  Ofwide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now iL  7. 

Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  )oy,  Expressed  and  not  expressed iiL  2. 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls i  Henry  IV.  ir.  i. 

So  cherished  and  locked  up,  Will  liave  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors v.  2. 

My  fiither  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,  For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections  ....  2  Henry  IV.  r.  a. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ;  I  had  it  from  my  father Henry  VIII.  \.  4. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import  Some  misadventure    ....  Romeo  and  JuIUL,  r.  1. 

What  are  these.  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? Macbetk,  i.  3. 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move iv.  2. 

These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord HamleU  i.  5- 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed.  Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild v.  2. 

Wild-cat.  —  He  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5. 

But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat  ?  —  Will  I  live  ? Tam.  of  the  Skrevt^  L  2. 

Wild-cats  in  your  kitchens.  Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended Othello,  ii.  1. 

Wild-duck.  —There  's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins  than  in  a  wild-duck      .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck iv.  a. 

Wilder.  —  He  comes  o*er  us  with  our  wilder  days.  Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  Henry  V.  \.  2. 
WiLDRRNBSS.  —  Such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness  Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood   Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

1  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys   .    •  .  • Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  1. 

Thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again,  Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  !     .     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Dost  thou  not  perceive  That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers? Tilus  Andron,  iiL  1. 

Now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  .    .    .' iii.  i. 

WiLDFiRB.  —  If  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball  of  wildfire  i  Henry  IV.  iii  3. 
Wild-fowl.  —  There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living  .  Mid.  H.  Dreamy  iiL  i. 
W11.D-GBBSK.— They  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese    .    .    .    .  2  Henry  I V.  r.  \, 

Winter  's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way King^  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Wild-goose.  —  My  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies.  Unclaimed  of  any  man  .    .      As  You  Like  Ii,  iL  7. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  ^ 

Wildly.  —  As  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do  .    .    .  WinUr's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
WiLDNBSS.  —  If  I  do  feign,  O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die  I a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 
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WiLDNBts.  —  Obtcared  bis  contemplation  Under  the  veil  of  wildness Henty  V,  I  i. 

Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear.  But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity      Juliu$  Ctesar^  ii  1. 

He  is  given  To  sports,  to  wildness  and  much  company ii.  i. 

Put  thyself  Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness  Vanqubh  my  staider  senses  .  Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 
WiLB.  —  These  arc  but  imaginary  wiles  And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here       Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  3. 

WiLrui«  —  If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent.  It  was  my  folly WitUert  Taie,  i.  2. 

Wilfulness.  —  Never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness  So  soon  did  lose  his  seat  ....  Henry  V.\.  \, 
Will.  —My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish Two  Gen,  0/  Verona^  i.  3. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ;  For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end i.  3. 

He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better  ...      ii.  6. 

That  *s  a  pretty  jest  indeed!    I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven  .    .    .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

For  wlrich  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  1  am  At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not  .  Ideas,  for  Mens.  ii.  2. 
.But  can  you,  if  you  would?—  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do ii.  2. 

Bidding  the  law  make  court*sy  to  their  will iL  4. 

He  is  the  bridle  of  your  will.  —  There  's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so   .      Com.  0/  Errors^  ii.  x. 

Let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords ii.  i. 

Never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will Muck  Adct  i.  i. 

I  think  I  told  him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good  will  of  this  young  lady ii.  i. 

I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him     .    .    .     iii.  3. 

And  it  is  an  offence  to  suy  a  man  against  his  will iii.  3. 

Sufier  love  I  a  good  epithet  I  I  do  suffer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will     ...      v.  2. 

But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is  your  good  will  May  sund  with  ours v.  4. 

A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will Lovers  L.  Lost^W.  t. 

Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills  It  should  none  spare ii.  i. 

Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will  and  nothing  else ii.  i. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed ;  And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  Mid.  N.  Dreamt  ii.  a. 

Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill.  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will      ....      ii.  2. 

We  come  not  to  offend,  But  with  good  will v.  i. 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father      .     .    .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will iv.  i. 

It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will As  YouLike  Ii^\,  i. 

His  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  working i.  2. 

But  indeed  Our  shows  are  more  than  will Twelfth  Night,  iL  4. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

A  wicked  will ;  A  woman's  will  ;  a  cankered  grandamU  will  I King  ^ohn,  ii.  i. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven Richard  II.  i.  2. 

Let  *s  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills :  And  yet  not  so iii.  2. 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God,  To  whom  I  do  appeal Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Ill  will  never  said  well iii.  7. 

The  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will v.  2. 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !        2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house.  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body v.  3. 

It  was  my  will  and  grant ;  And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law  ...      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

The  will  of  heaven  Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  I Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will i.  3. 

We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws.  And  stick  them  in  our  will i.  2. 

His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches  Beyond  you,  to  your  firiends i.  2. 

I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills ;  Ye  speak  like  honest  men ;  pray  God,  ye  prove  so !     .     iii.  i. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power,  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

What  is  aught,  but  as  *t  is  valued  ? —  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ii.  2. 

The  will  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects ii.  2. 

My  election  Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ii.  2. 

Eyes  and  ears.  Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement     ...      ii.  2. 

How  may  I  avoid,  Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected  ? ii.  2. 

Were  I  idone  to  pass  the  difficulties  And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will ii.  2. 

That  the  will  is  infinite  and  the  execution  confined iii.  a. 

There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences  A  guard  of  patience t.  a. 
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Will.— What  he  will  he  does,  and  does  so  much  That  proof  is  called  impossibility  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash.  To  let  him  slip  at  will C<*riola$tus^  i.  61. 

He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will  Hath  overta'en  mine  act 1.9. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's  will ;  't  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block-head     ii.  3. 

Custom  calls  me  to  '1 :  What  custom  virills,  in  all  things  should  we  do 't it  3. 

That  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still,  Should,  without  eyes,  see  path  ways  to  his  will !  Rom,  fy^Jul.  i.  i. 

Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will :  Ah,  word  ill  urged  to  one  that  is  so  ill  1 i.  1. 

I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go iit.  $. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.  —  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will v.  i. 

I  'U  ever  serve  hb  mind  with  my  best  will Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  2. 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament v.  i. 

Making  your  wills  The  scope  of  justice v.  4. 

We  put  a  Sling  in  him,  That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with Julius  Casar,  ii.  i. 

Being  unprepared.  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect Macbeth^  W.  1. 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear  That  did  oppose  my  will iv.  3. 

Hath  foisons  to  611  up  your  will.  Of  your  mere  own iv.  3. 

Time  be  thine,  And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will  t HamUt^  i.  2. 

'T  is  unmanly  grief;  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,  A  heart  unfortified i.  2. 

No  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will i.  3. 

Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself  And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings  ....      ii.  i. 

And  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter.  Did  nothing ii.  a. 

Puzzles  the  will  And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others iii.  i. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown iii.  a. 

Pray  can  I  not.  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will iii.  3. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum  And  reason  panders  will iii.  4. 

*This  thing 's  to  do ' ;  Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't  .     .    .     .     iv.  4. 

I  Ml  forbear ;  And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

If  1  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall  To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills     ....      iv.  6. 

0  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will! iv.  61. 

Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed  V  the  sway  of  your  own  will iv.  7. 

The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will v.  3. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners Otkeilo^  i.  3. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills i.  3. 

It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will i.  3. 

To  get  his  place  and  to  plume  up  my  will  In  double  knavery i.  3. 

Ever  fair  and  never  proud,  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud iu  i. 

One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank.  Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural iii.  3. 

Though  I  may  fear  Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgement iii.  3. 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love,  Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed      .      iv.  s. 
Not  being  Fortune,  he  's  but  Fortune's  knave,  A  minister  of  her  will      .    .    .    Ani.  and  Cleo.  v.  a. 

Blest  be  those  How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills Cymdtline.,  i.  6k 

The  cloyed  will.  That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire i.  6. 

Beauty  hath  his  power  and  will.  Which  can  as  well  inflame  as  it  can  kill Pericles ^  ii.  2. 

1  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will.  But  I  wept  for  it iv.  t. 

Willing. — An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal  Merry  IVives^  \.  4. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ;  Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline  Mens,  for  Meas.  v.  t. 

Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise  In  spending  your  wit Love's  L.  Lost^  ii.  t. 

I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board ii.  1. 

Upon  some  agreement  Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing Tarn,  of  the  Shrexu„  iv.  4, 

What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

If  they  be  still  and  willing,  I  '11  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling     .    .    .     Henry  VII I.  ProJ. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing Julius  Ceesar^  iv.  3. 

Most  willing  spirits.  That  promise  noble  service CyntMine,  iv.  a. 

Willingly.  —  I  like  this  place.  And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it    .    .     As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  iii.  a. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly      .    THus  Androm.  v.  1. 
You  cannot,  sir,  uke  from  me  any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal      .    .     J/atmlet,  u.  a. 
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Willow.  —  In  hope  he  *U  prove  a  widower  shortly^  1*11  wear  the  willow  garland     3  Htnry  VI.  iil  3. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook HamUt^  iv.  7. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland OUullo^  iv.  3. 

WiLLOW-TREB.  —  I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree Muck  Ado^\\.  \. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words Two  Gen.  0/ yet-cfUhv^- \^ 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man.  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman    .     iii.  i. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt     ....  Meas.for  M*as.  \.  4. 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's KingyohH/\.\. 

Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  sliall  I  lose :  Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played   ....     iii.  1. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  :  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own     ....  Richard  II.  iii.  a. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize.  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing ! Richard  III.  i.  a. 

How  can  man,  then,  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ;  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty iii.  2. 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought  and  did  Retire  to  win  our  purpose Coriolanm^  i.  6. 

And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm,  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths    .     Macbeth^  L  3. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  's  In  deepest  consequence i  3. 

Wouldst  not  play  false.  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win i.  5. 

I  will  win  for  him  an  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing Hamltt^  v.  2. 

I  have  been  in  continual  practice;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds v.  2. 

We  '11  talk  with  them  100,  Who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who  *s  in,  who  *s  out  .     .    .    ICing-  Lear^  v.  3. 

I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too Othello^  i.  3. 

So,  so:  they  laugh  that  win iv.  1. 

You  are  most  hot  and  furious  when  you  win Cymbeline^  ii.  3. 

But  to  win  time  To  lose  so  bad  employment iii-  4> 

WiNCB.  —  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb :  I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word  Kit^[  John^  iv.  i. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Wind.  —  Thou  shall  be  as  free  As  mountain  winds Tempest^  i.  2. 

If  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs      .    .     .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  ii.  3. 

A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind J^Urry  IVrves^  iii.  a. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent iv.  5. 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds Mens,  for  Meas.'m.  i. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in Com.  0/ Errors^  iil.  i. 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir.  and  words  are  but  wind     .    .     ^ iii-  1. 

Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman,  And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long  .      iv.  i. 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind  Blows  fair  from  land *  .    .      iv.  i. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer? Much  Ado,  \\.  z. 

If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds  :  If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none  .    .     iii.  i. 

Foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome v.  2. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind Lov^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  All  unseen,  can  passage  find iv.  3. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow  And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw v.  a. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i 

The  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain.  As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  conugious  fogs      ii.  t 

High  Taurus'  snow,  Fanned  with  the  eastern  wind iii*  2. 

I  should  be  still  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

My  wind  cooling  my  broth  Would  blow  me  to  an  ague i.  i 

When  1  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do i-  i. 

The  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast  Renowned  suitors i-  i* 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay,  Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  !    .      ii.  6. 

With  over*weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails.  Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  I      ii.  6. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind.  Upon  supposed  fairness iii.  2. 

In  such  a  night  as  this,  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees v.  i. 

The  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind ii-  7- 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  nun's  ingratitude ii.  7. 
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Wind.  —  Eren  as  the  waring  sedges  play  with  wind Torn,  ofifu  Shrew^  Indue  a. 

Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes i.  a. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar? La. 

Little  6re  grows  great  with  little  wind,  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all  ...     .       it  1. 

As  mountains  are  for  winds,  That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually iL  i. 

When  virtue's  steely  bones  Look  bleak  i*  the  cold  wind AUU  IVeU^'x,  \. 

*T  is  in  grain,  sir ;  't  will  endure  wind  and  weather Tvtel/tk  Nigki,  i.  5. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy,  With  hey.  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain v.  1. 

No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say,  '  This  is  put  forth  too  truly '  .    .    Winter^ s  Tale^  i.  2. 

But  were  they  false  As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters i.  2. 

I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows iL  3. 

And  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty iv.  4. 

To  be  the  slaves  of  chance  and  flies  Of  every  wind  that  blows iv.  4. 

The  adverse  winds.  Whose  leisure  I  have  stayed,  have  given  him  time  ....    King-  jfokn^  ii.  i. 

No  distempered  day,  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event iii.  4. 

And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail.  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about  ....     iv.  a. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails,  And  yet  we  strike  not Richard  I/,  u.  t. 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility 1  Henry  /  K.  L  3. 

If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squier  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind iL  a. 

How  now,  lad!  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i*  faith .' iiL  3. 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed      ...      iv.  t. 

The  southern  wind  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes v.  1. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short?  your  chin  double? 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

In  the  visitation  of  the  winds.  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top iii.  i. 

My  cloud  of  dignity  Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind  That  it  will  quickly  drop  iv.  $> 

What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ?—  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good    ...       v.  3. 

Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails,  Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind    .......    iiL  ProL 

Fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind  Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers.  And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins  .  .  .  i.  4. 
For  selfsame  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal  Is  kindling  coals  that  fires  all  my  breast ...       ii.  i. 

Like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ii.  5. 

Like  the  selfsame  sea  Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind iL  5. 

Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind;  Now  one  the  better,  then  another  best  .     .       ii.  5, 

111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody iL  s* 

He  knows  the  game :  how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  I iiL  2. 

What  fates'  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide :  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide      .      iv.  3. 

Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide  thy  friend v.  i. 

Dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun Richard  III.  i.  3. 

O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery! iv.  i. 

When  the  splitting  wind  Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks  ....      TroL  and  Cress.  L  3. 

The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce  And  did  him  service ii.  2. 

She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short iii.  a. 

Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root   .     .     .     iv.  4. 

Even  in  the  fian  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword,  You  bid  them  rise,  and  live v.  3. 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind Titus  A$tdron.xi.  i. 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirred  with  wind ii.  4. 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow?  If  the  winds  rage,doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad  ?  iii.i. 

The  angry  northern  wind  Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad iv.  1. 

You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind iv.  3. 

Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts v.  3, 

As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind     .    .    .  Romeo  and  yniiet^x.  ^ 

This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blo^^-s  us  from  ourselves L  4, 

In  one  little  body  Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind iii.  5. 

When  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks ynlims  Cetsar,  L  3. 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,  Which  I  respect  not iv.  3. 

Blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark  !    The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard    ...      v.  c. 
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WiKD.  —  And  wliat  seemed  corporal  melted  As  breath  into  the  wind Macbeihy  i.  3. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind L  7. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight  Against  the  churches iv.  1. 

Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack  t    At  least  we  *U  die  with  harness  on  our  back v.  5. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly    ....      Hamlet^  L  2. 

As  the  winds  give  benefit  And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep i.  3. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail,  And  you  are  stayed  for 1.3. 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase,  Running  it  thus— you  '11  tender  me  a  fool    .    .    .    .  L  3. 

When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw ii.  2. 

The  bold  winds  speechless  and  the  orb  below  As  hush  as  death ii.  2. 

Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ?  .    .    .     iii.  2. 

Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend  Which  is  the  mightier iv.  i. 

Prepare  thyself  ;  The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help iv.  3. 

My  arrows,  Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind iv.  7. 

And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe iv.  7. 

Imperious  Cxsar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ...      v.  i. 

Believe  me,  't  is  very  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly v.  2. 

An  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou  'It  catch  cold  shortly King  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle ii.  4. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to.out-6Corn  The  to^nd-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain  .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  I  rage !  blow  I iii.  2. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never  Remember  to  have  heard iii.  2. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain iii.  a. 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind iii.  4. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  Blows  in  your  face iv.  2. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? iv.  7. 

Methinks  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land    .    .     • OilUUo,  ii.  i. 

High  seas  and  howling  ^inds,  The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands ii.  i. 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms.  May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death  I .      ii.  i. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream ii.  3. 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind.  To  prey  at  fortune iii.  3. 

The  bawdy  wind  that  kisses  all  it  meets  Is  hushed  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth  ....     iv.  3. 

Blow  me  about  in  winds!  roast  me  in  sulphur!  Wash  me  in  steep^own  guld  of  liquid  fire  1        v.  2. 

I  have  eyes  upon  him.  And  his  afKiirs  come  to  me  on  the  wind Ant.  and  CUo.  iii.  6. 

Though  my  reason  Sits  in  the  wind  against  me iii.  10. 

Winds  of  all  the  comers  kissed  your  sails.  To  make  your  vessel  nimble   ....     CynUtelhu^  ii.  4. 

When  we  shall  hear  The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December iii.  3. 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  belie  All  comers  of  the  world iiL  4. 

When  expect  you  them?  — With  the  next  benefit  o' the  wind iv.  2. 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptune  and  The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven    .    .    .  Pericles,  iii.  3. 

When  I  was  bom  :  Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent iv.  i. 

WiNDGALLS. —  Full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins Tarn,  of  the  Shrew /m.  2. 

Winding.  —  Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

So  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean  Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Windlasses.— With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias,  By  indirections  find  directions  out  IlantUtj  ii.  1. 
Windmill.— I  had  rather  live  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill 1  Henry  IV.  iiL  i. 

Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  ?     ....      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  a. 

WiND-OBBYiNG.  —  Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep Com.  qf  Errors^  x.  i. 

Wind-swift.  — And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  5. 
WiNiX)w.  —Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  I  A  proper  saying  I Mnch  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung Mid,  N,  Dream,  i.  i. 

It  hath  bay  windows  transparent  as  barricadoes Twelfth  Night,  iv.  a. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch King  yohn^  L  1. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake Richard  II,  r.  2. 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes Richard  III.  v.  3. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  yuliei,  i.  x. 
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Window.— In  his  chamber  pens  himself,  Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  Hmt  daylight  out  Ram.  ^  yni.  L  i. 

But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ?    It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun     .       ti.  a. 

Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out iiL  $• 

Thy  eyes' windows  fall.  Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life iv.  1. 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window,  To  be  your  Valentine Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Downy  windows,  close ;  And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld  Of  eyes  again  so  royal  \  Aut.Sf*  deo.T.i. 

Windowed.  —  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness /Cifig'  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Windy.  —  Poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care Muck  A dff,  ii.  t. 

Still  you  keep  o*  the  windy  side  of  the  law Twtl/lh  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Melted  by  the  windy  breath  Ofsoft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse King  John^  ii.  i. 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys    .     .    .     Richard  III,  iv.  4, 

Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath.  No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye  .  .  .  HamUt,  i.  a. 
WiNB.  —  'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine Tempest,  ii.  i. 

If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague ii.  3. 

Wine  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings  and  swearings  and  starings      ....     Merry  Wives^  v.  5. 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans  Mer.  0/  yettice,  i.  t. 

As  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle As  y'mi  Like /i^  lix.  t. 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine iii.  5. 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush EpiL 

There  's  one  grape  yet ;  I  am  sure  thy  father  drunk  wine Ai/*s  IVell,  ii.  3. 

That 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine %  Henry  IV.  u.  ^ 

We  consider  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people Henry  VIII,  i.  4. 

The  red  wine  first  must  rise  In  their  fair  cheeks i.  4. 

One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't  .    .     .    .     Coriolames^  it  1. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of Macbeth^  it  3. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly :  and  in  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk     .     .  Ki$ig  Lear^  iii.  4. 

The  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes Othello,  ii.  i 

0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil !    .       ii.  3. 
Good  wine  is  a  good  fsimiliar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used ii.  3. 

Wing. —Which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions Merry  Wioes^  \\.  x. 

There  's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper Muck  Adc^  ii.  1. 

Their  conceits  have  wings  Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind Levels  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Pluck  the  wings  from  painted'butterflies,  To  fan  the  moonbeams iii.  i. 

Death-counterfeiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep iii.  a. 

Is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well Alf's  H^eli^x.  i. 

This  haste  hath  wings  indeed ii.  x. 

Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed iii.  a. 

And  with  what  wing  the  sianiel  checks  at  it  I Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add  More  feathers  to  our  wings Henry  V.  i.  a. 

Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies j iii.  Prol. 

When  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing iv.  i. 

Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God iv.  1. 

True  hope  is  si^'ift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings Richard  III.  v.  a. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company  Clapped  ii-ings  to  me Henry  VIII.  \.  4. 

If  he  do  set  The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  a. 

Your  full  consent  Gave  wings  to  my  proi>ension ii.  3. 

Men,  like  butterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer iii.  3. 

With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought iv.  2. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth v.  S. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings ii.  5. 

Upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back iii.  3, 

1  do  fear,  When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing Timonof  Athensyia..  x. 

That  swiAest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow  To  overtake  thee Macbeth^  \,  4. 

Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood iii  a. 
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Wing.  —  With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love HamUt^  i.  5. 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings,  You  heavenly  guards ! iii.  4, 

The  best  feather  of  our  wing  —  have  mingled  sums  To  buy  a  present Cyndftline^  i.  6. 

Winced.  —  Therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind Mid.  N.  Drtam^  i.  i. 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts  Athwart  the  sea Henry  V.  v.  Prol. 

It  stands  upright,  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul a  HtHry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Wink.— To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put  This  ancient  morsel Ttm^st,  \\.  \. 

You  may  say  what  sights  you  see ;  I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink  Two  Gttu  0/  Ver.  i.  2. 

Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink \\.  ^, 

As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  night Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  2. 

To  sleep  but  three  hours  ip  the  night.  And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day  .    Lovt's  L.  Last^  i.  i. 

Wink  each  at  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up Afid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  2. 

Grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing  While  one  would  wink Twti/tk  Nighty  v.  i. 

Mighist  bespice  a  cup,  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink Winitr's  Taie^  i.  2. 

Every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be  bom v.  a. 

Was  this  the  face  That,  like  the  sun.  did  make  beholders  wink  ? Richard  If.  iv.  i. 

I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron Henry  V.W.x. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink    Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  2. 

Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it  and  the  moon  winks Othello^  iv.  2. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business  I  have  not  slept  one  wink  .  .  .  Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 
Winked.  —  If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,  Shall  not  be  winked  at  ...  .  Henry  V.  ii  2. 
Winking.— On  the  winking  ofauthority  To  understand  a  law King  John^'w.  2. 

Led  his  powers  to  death  And  winking  leaped  imo  destruction 2  Henry  I V.  \.  y 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  To  ope  their  golden  eyes Cymbelint,  ii.  3. 

I  am  sure  hanging  *s  the  way  of  winking v.  4. 

Winner.— The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner Henry  V.\\\.  d. 

You  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe,  Winner  and  loser Hamiet,  iv.  5. 

Winnowed. —Through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions v.  a. 

Most  throughly  to  be  %vinnowed,  where  my  chaff  And  com  shall  fly  asunder  .  Henry  P'lII.  v.  1. 
Winter.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds      .     Tempest^  v.  1. 

Six  or  seven  winters  more  respect  Than  a  perpetual  honour Meat,  for  Meat.  \\\.  \, 

Her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them  will  bum  a  Poland  winter Com.  of  Errort^  iii.  2. 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  v.  1. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  Winter,  this  Ver,  the  Spring Love* t  L.  Losiy  w.  2. 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  1. 

Warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is    .    .     Mer.  of  Venice ^  iii.  1. 

As  the  icy  &ng  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind As  Yon  Like  lt/\\.  \. 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  Frosty,  but  kindly ii.  3. 

No  enemy  But  winter  and  rough  weather ii.  5. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude ii.  7. 

A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them    .     iii.  4. 

You  and  you  are  sure  together.  As  the  winter  to  foul  weather v.  4. 

Thou  knowest.  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast Tarn,  oftk*  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter:  I  have  one  Of  sprites  and  goblins IViniet^s  TaUyW.  i. 

Well  you  fit  our  ages  With  flowers  of  winter iv.  4. 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth  Of  trembling  winter iv.  4. 

None  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come  To  thnut  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  .    .    .    King  yohn,  v.  7. 

Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs  End  in  a  word Richard  11.  i.  3. 

What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.  —  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten .    .  i.  3. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales    .    .      v.  1. 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds  And  waste  for  churitsh  winter's  tyranny     .  a  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

As  humorous  as  winter  and  as  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day iv.  4. 

Thou  art  a  summer  bird.  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings  'i*he  lifting  up  of  day  .    .     iv.  4. 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat a  Henry  VL  i.  r. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold iL  4. 

Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night,  Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top   .    .    .     iii.  2. 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets  Aged  contntions  and  all  brush  of  time v.  3. 
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WiKTM.  —  That  winter  should  cut  off  our  sprinS'tiroe  so 3  Htmry  VI.  K.  3. 

The  sun  shines  hot ;  and  if  we  use  delay,  Cold  biting  winter  mars  o«r  boped-for  hay    ...      iv.  S. 

Let  ^sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ;  His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  thb  place v.  5. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  .  Richard  lit.  L  i- 

When  great  leaves  fall,  the  winter  is  at  hand it-  3- 

Whtch  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing.  Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it     .     •     Htnry  Vtll.  iii.  3. 

1 11  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady Tr^i.  amd  Cress,  iv.  5. 

This  goodly  summer  wiih  your  winter  mixed Titus  A  ndrott,  v.  a. 

When  well-apparelied  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads    ....  Romeo  amd  JiUieU  i-  a. 

One  cloud  of  winter  showers.  These  flies  are  couched Timou  0/ Atkems^  \x.  z. 

Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ;  such  summer-birds  are  men iii.  6. 

We  can  both  Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he JmUhs  desar^  i.  2. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  Authorized  by  her  grandam Meubetk,  iii.  4. 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw Hamlet^  v.  r. 

Winter 's  not  gone  yet»  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way RiMg^  Lrar^  ii-  4. 

We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there 's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter    ....       iL  4. 

But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor     .    .     Olheilo,  iii.  3. 

For  his  bounty.  There  was  no  winter  in 't Ant.  and  C lee.  w.  ^ 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  sute,  and  wish  That  warmer  days  woukl  come  .    .     Cymbetime^  iL  4. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages iv-  a. 

Like  one  that  superstitiously  Doth  swear  to  the  gods  that  winter  kills  the  flies  .  .  .  Pericles^  iv.  3. 
Wipe.  —  From  the  table  of  my  memory  1  *11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records  ....  Hamlet^  i.  5. 
Wisdom.  —Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright  When  it  doth  tax  itself    Meas./or  Moos.  ii.  4. 

Much  upon  thb  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world iii.  a. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom  In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go iv.  3. 

His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness:  pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted !     .     .    .    .      iv.  4. 

Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom,  Her  sober  virtue,  years  and  modesty  .    Com.  0/ Errors^  iiL  i. 

'T  IS  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief  Against  yourself Much  Ada^-w.  x. 

What  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light v.  1. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school r.  x. 

To  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

When  they  do  choose,  They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose ii-  9. 

Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom As  You  Like  It,  \.  a. 

Full  oft  we  see  Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly AlVs  Well^x.  t. 

God  give  them  wisdom  tliat  have  it :  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents  TwelftkNight,  I  s- 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway  In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent iv.  i. 

Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it \  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

Divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour a  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

I  will  speak  no  more :  Do  what  you  will :  your  wisdom  be  your  guide ii.  3- 

'T  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much  Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage      .    .    .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

As  your  wisdoms  best  Shall  see  advantageable .      v.  2. 

What  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best.  Do  or  undo a  Henry  VI,  iiL  i. 

Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence,  To  give  the  enemy  way v.  a. 

Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Do  so,  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom Richard  III.  L  4. 

Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace.  Your  bounty,  virtue,  £iir  humility iii.  7- 

Abusing  letter  men  than  they  can  be.  Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom  Above  all  pnnces ii.  a. 

Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom  O'ertopping  woman's  power ii.  4> 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding  And  wisdom  of  my  council v.  3. 

Saba  was  never  More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fiiir  virtue  llian  this  pure  soul  shall  be  .    .    .      v.  5. 

Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war.  Forestall  prescience Troi,  and  Cress.  I  3. 

Why  do  you  now  The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ? ii.  a. 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie ii.  3* 

Why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  hold  your  tongue,  Good  prudence Romeo  and  yuliet,  iii.  $. 

If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help,  Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise iv.  <• 
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Wisdom.  —  Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence yitlha  Ctaar^  ii.  3. 

Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  ....     iii.  a. 

He  bath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  To  act  in  safety Macbeth^  iiL  i. 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance  His  wisdom  can  provide iii.  6. 

You  know  not  Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear iv.  a. 

As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight  So  runs  against  adi  reason iv.  3. 

And  wisdom  To  oflfer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  Umb  To  appease  an  angry  god iv.  3. 

And  modest  n^isdom  plucks  me  From  over-credulous  haste iv.  3. 

Nor  have  we  herein  barred  Your  better  wisdoms HamUt^  i.  3. 

If  he  says  he  loves  you,  It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it i.  3. 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach,  With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias     ....      il  1. 

Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer iii.  a. 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  bath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward    ...     iv.  4. 

Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom King  L*ar^  i.  a. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus i.  a. 

Make  use  of  that  good  wisdom,  Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught i.  4. 

You  are  much  more  attasked  for  want  of  wisdom  Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness     .    .    .    .  i.  4. 

What  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt  To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear.    .    .    .      ii.  4. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile :  Filths  savour  but  themselves iv.  3. 

What  can  man's  wisdom  In  the  restoring  bis  bereaved  sense? iv.  4. 

In  wisdom  I  should  ask  thy  name v.  3. 

Jn  wisdom  never  was  so  frail  To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail    .    .    .      OihtUoy  ii.  1. 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good.  Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom     .    .    .     iii.  3. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together Aut,  and  CUo.  vix.  \i. 

For  wisdom  sees,  those  men  Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night PericUt^  i.  1. 

To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield ii.  4. 

Wise.  —  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ?  —  Wis© Two  Gen,  ^  Verona^  ii.  4, 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she ;  The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her iv.  3. 

*  Convey,*  the  wise  it  call.    '  Steal !  *  foh !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  I Merry  If  w*,  i.  3. 

In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise Much  Ado^\\,  y. 

I  have  studied  ei^ht  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you iii.  s. 

Thou  and  I  are  too  «ise  to  woo  peaceably v.  a. 

There  *s  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself v.  3. 

Lord,  how  wise  you  are !  —  I  will  tell  thee  wonders Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  3. 

Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise  In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine  .    .    .      ii.'i. 

His  ignorance  were  wise.  Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance ii.  i. 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? iv.  3. 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  ....      v.  3. 

Fair  gentle  sweet,  Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish v.  s. 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor v.  3. 

Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  1. 

Therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing Mer.  0/  yeuke^  i.  1. 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men i.  1. 

It  IS  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child ii.  3. 

She  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her,  And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ii.  6. 

Like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true,  Shall  she  be  placed  m  my  constant  soul ii.  6. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old ii.  7. 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly .    ,  As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show i.  3. 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool ii.  7. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances   ....      ii.  7. 

Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend iii.  3. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool v.  1. 

Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise Tarn,  o/tke  Skrevo^  iii.  3. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool Twei/th  Nighty  i.  5. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know ii.  3. 

This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ;  And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit    .    .    .     iiL  k 
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WiSB.  — This  is  a  practice  Asian  oflaboor  as  a  wise  iBaa*s  art T^me^N^UvLu 

AD  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  bappjr  havens   Rkkmrd  Jl.  L  3. 

Praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond ii.  t. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,  Bot  presently  pievent  the  ways  to  wail iii.  a. 

The  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scmfde  itself     ....  3  Henry  /K.  L  2. 

Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  cUmds  and  mock  us     ii.  a. 

It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  cai^ht v.  t. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  coune  .     3  Henry  VJ,  iiL  i. 

Hath  still  been  turned  for  virtuous ;  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous iv.  6. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss.  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms      ...       v.  4. 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature.  Young,  valiant,  wise Richmrd  lit.  i.  a. 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks ii.  3. 

So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live  long iii.  1. 

A  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fiiir-spokcn,  and  persuading  Henry  VJIJ,  iv,  a. 

You  *re  a  gentleman  Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious     . v.  i. 

Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious v.  3. 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread.  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin  Trpu^Crtss,  L  3. 

Modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise iL  2. 

As  strong,  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle ii.  3. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ii.  3. 

But  you  are  wise,  Or  else  you  love  not iii.  a. 

For  to  be  wise  and  love  Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above iii.  2. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  ne  despair  Rcmeo  €md  Jniigi^  i.  1. 

And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  and  virtuous .....L5. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise Tim^uc/Atk^ns^vt.^ 

They  are  wise  and  honourable.  And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you  .    Juiius  Cettar,  iiL  a. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious.  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  roooent  ?     Macbeth^  ii.  3^ 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season ir.  2. 

To  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little King  Ltar^\.  \, 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish,  They  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear i.  4. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise i.  4. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise i.  5. 

When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  roe  mine  again ii.  4. 

The  fool  will  stay,  And  let  the  wise  man  fly ii.  4. 

Here's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man  nor  fool iii.  a. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit.  The  one  's  for  nse,  the  other  useth  it     .    .      OtktUoy  ii.  1. 

I  should  be  wise,  for  honesty  *s  a  fool  And  loses  that  it  works  for iii«  3. 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then  My  purpose  would  prove  well Cymbetine^  iii.  4. 

It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation.  To  be  his  evidence  now t.  5. 

I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had  good  discretion PericUs^  L  3. 

Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor.  Most  wise  in  general v.  1. 

WisEUER.  —  You  have  uken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you  should Tempest^  iL  t. 

Wisely.  —  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly  and  wisely Merry  IVive*^  i.  3. 

We  must  do  it  wisely.  —  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  yon    .:....     Much  Ad^  iii.  5. 

That  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly As  Van  LiJke  It,  u  t. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit  Doth  very  foolishly ii.  y. 

He  talked  very  wisely,  but  I  regarded  him  not x  Henry  IV.  u  z. 

Well  know  they  what  they  speak  that  speak  so  wisely TroL  and  Crest,  iii.  a. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  roe  despair  Romee  tuid  yulUt^  i  t. 

Wisely  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast ii.3. 

Yea,  is  the  worst  well?  very  well  took,  i'  £iith  ;  wisely,  wisely ii.  4. 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe     Timan  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

Answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly JmUmx  Ctesmr^  iii.  3. 

And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said HamUt^  iiL  3. 

Then  must  yon  speak  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well OUuQ^  v.  a. 

For  idiots  in  this  case  of  favour  would  Be  wisely  definite Cymbeline^  L  h. 

WiSBK.  —  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?    Justice  or  Iniquity  ? Mteu,  for  Meess^  1^  \, 
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WiSRR.  "  Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiier  lonb  To  thy  finlst  aeemingl  Mkat.J'ar  Meat.  ii.  4. 
He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies  Mtrry  IVivts^  u.  3. 

Albeit  my  wrongs  might  noake  one  wiser  mad Com.  0/ Errors^  v.  i . 

Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day At  You  Lik*  It^'x.  ^, 

Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of ii.  4. 

Shecouldnot  have  the  wit  to  do  this:  the  wiser,  the  waywarder iv.  i. 

I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer AU^s  WeU^\\.  2. 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  viriser  than  a  daw  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  wiser CymMine,  i.  4. 

Wisest.  —The  seeming  truth  which  cuoning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest  Mtr.  0/  Venice^  iii.  3. 

*T  was  a  fear  Which  oft  infects  the  wisest fVinitr^s  Tale,  i.  3. 

The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say v.  2. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course       3  Hemry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest iii.  3. 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will,  And  they  shall  hear  and  judge    .    Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure Othello,  ii.  3. 

Wish.  —  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  3. 

Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place  I Lovers  L.  Lostt  ii.  i. 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  I  —  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed  1    M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it.  And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it iv.  i. 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  iu  my  wish.  To  wish  myself  much  better      .    .    .      Afer.  ^  Venice,  iii.  2. 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ;  For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me    .    .    .     iii.  a. 

Wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own,  My  fortunes  were  more  able    .     As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Not  so  well  apparelled  As  I  wish  you  were Tarn,  o/the  SArew,  iii.  a. 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  o'  the  sea IVinUr's  Tale,  iv.  4> 

Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years Richard  II.  \.  z. 

Then  treasons  make  me  wish  myself  a  beggar.  And  so  I  am v.  5. 

As  good  as  heart  can  wish %  Henry  IV.  \,  i. 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength iv,  4. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought iv.  5. 

I  think  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where  but  where  he  is Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

So  the  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  slu)w  me  the  way  to  my  will v.  2. 

Their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell a  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

You  shall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wish        v.  i. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald.  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions      Henry  VIII.  iv,  3. 

1  heir  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than  their  faction Troi.  and  Creu.  ii.  3. 

1  wish  no  better  Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose  and  to  put  it  In  execution  .    .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

I  say  no  more,  Nor  wish  no  less;  and  so,  I  toke  my  leave Titus  Andron.  I  i. 

Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour.  And  now  I  find  it v.  2. 

And  yet  I  ^Tsh  but  for  the  thing  I  have Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  %, 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  For  such  a  wish  ! >»>•  a« 

With  honourable  parts,  Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man iii,  5. 

I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at  such  a  feast Timonqf  Athens,  \.  2. 

I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  That  I  might  love  thee  something iv.  3. 

This  one  wish,  that  you  had  power  and  wealth  To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself     .    .     iv.  3. 

'T  is  not  monstrous  in  you,  neither  wish  I  You  take  much  pains  to  mend v.  i. 

Thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  :  He  comes  upon  a  wish yulius  Casar,  iii.  2. 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone iv.  a. 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  esUte  o'  the  world  were  now  undone   .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death  ......      v.  8. 

So  will  you  wish  on  me.  When  the  rash  mood  is  on King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best Othello,  ii.  3. 

If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb,  And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million     .    .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

And  her  forehead  As  low  as  she  would  wish  it iii-  3. 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  wanner  days  would  come    .    .     Cymbeltne^  ii.  4. 

If  all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  office  than  to  be  beadle         Pericles,  ii.  i. 

He  loved  me  dearly.  And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it ii.  i. 
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WisHSD.  —  I  nererwishedtoseefoasorry;  nowl  trust  l8hall fKm^^«  ToZr,  n.  1. 

But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come i  Htmy  IV,  i.  a. 

Perceive  how  I  will  work  To  bring  thi»  matter  to  the  wished  end i  Htnry  VI.  iii.  3. 

This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wbhed  to  (iall  By  the  false  faith  of  him  I  trusted  most    Richard  III.  v.  i. 

I  wished  myself  a  man,  Or  tliat  we  women  had  men's  privilege TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you    .    .    .    Timon  of  Athens^  i.  a. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  OtIuUoy  i.5. 

That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were Ant.  and  CUo.  \,  4. 

Wisher.  —  Yet  come  a  little,  —  Wishers  were  ever  fools iv.  15. 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  I  —  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed  I  M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  a. 
WiSHBS.  —  Dreams  and  «ghs.  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers i.  1. 

It  is  now  our  time,  That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper   .     .    .      Afer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  . As  You  Like  IW\,  ■x. 

All  made  of  wi^es,  AU  adoration,  duty,  and  observance v.  a. 

The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you !      .    .    .     AU^s  Well,  L  i. 

We,  the  poorer  born,  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes i  1. 

To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my  good  wishes Ttoelfik  Night,  ii.  5. 

I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive :  Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  .    .    .  King  Jokny  iii.  1. 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me,  My  purpose  should  not  foil  with  me      ....      Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

Prayers  and  wishes  Are  all  I  can  return Henry  VIII.  ii.  j. 

She  *s  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does  Deserve  our  better  wishes v.  i. 

I  have  lived  To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes  And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy    .    .    Corialasms,  ii.  i. 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  t. 

Our  wishes  on  the  way  May  prove  effects Ki$ig  Lear,  iv.  a. 

If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb,  And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million     .    ,    .    Ant,  and  CUo.  L  a. 

In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filled,  And  iftishes  fall  out  as  they  're  willed ....  PericUs,  v.  a. 
Wishing.  —  Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  f. 

I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving     .    .    Much  Ada,  iv.  i. 

What 's  pity  ?  — That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't.  Which  might  be  felt .  .  All*s  fVell,  u  i. 
Wit.  —  He  *s  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ;  by  and  by  it  will  strike Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of  this  country     . iv.  i. 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits 7W  Gen,  nf  Verona^  i.  i. 

But  a  folly  bought  with  wit,  Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished i.  i. 

As  in  the  sweetest  bud  The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love  Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all  i.  1. 

By  love  the  young  and  tender  wit  Is  turned  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud t.  i. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought L  1. 

If  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt ilT  4. 

He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better    ...      iL  6. 

She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults ...     iii  r. 

Here  *s  a  fellow  frights  English  out  of  his  wiu Merry  Wives,  \\.  \, 

I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel ii.  a. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints :  't  is  wit  in  them Meas.  for  Meas,  \\, -x. 

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams iv.  i. 

Her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm v.  1. 

I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders Com.  of  Errors,  it.  a. 

What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit ii.  a. 

There  's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit ii.  a. 

Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair ii.  a. 

Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit ii.  a. 

Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned.  Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand      .    .       ii.  a. 

I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits t.  t. 

They  never  meet  but  there  *s  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them MnckAda,\.%. 

In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five,  wits  went  halting  off L  1. 

If  behave  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it i.  v. 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your  excellent  wit?  can  virtue  hide  itself? ii.  i. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany iL  s. 

De^te  xA  his  quick  wit  and  hb  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  £all  in  love a.  1. 
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Wit.— In  my  mind,  very  wise.  —  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are  Hke  wit  Mmh  Ado^  ii.  3. 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly ii.  3. 

I  may  cliance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wii  broken  on  me iL  3. 

She  would  laugh  me  Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit iii.  ■. 

Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit  As  she  is  prised  to  have iii.  1. 

Doth  not  my  wit  become  me  rarely  ? — It  is  not  seen  enough iii.  4. 

His  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were iii.  5. 

A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking :  as  they  say.  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  u  out  .     .     iii.  5. 

We  must  do  it  wisely.  —  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you iii.  5. 

Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? v.  i. 

Very  many  have  been  beside  their  wit v.  i. 

I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you  charge  it  against  me t.  1. 

Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily v.  t. 

I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  '  True,'  said  she,  '  a  fine  little  one ' v.  1. 

Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth  ;  it  catches v.  a. 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits Lov/s  L.  Lost^  \.  1. 

He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit i.  a. 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me  t i.  2. 

Yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit i.  a. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  :  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in. folio 1.2. 

A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will ;  Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut ii.  t. 

Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow ii.  1. 

He  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good,  Aud  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  00  wit .    .     .      ii.  t. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ii.  i. 

Your  wit 's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast, 't  will  tire ii.  i. 

Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles,  agree ii.  i. 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used ii.  r. 

O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar  wit  I iv.  r. 

Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit iv.  3. 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit!  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home! v.  1. 

Thou  half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion v.  1. 

Wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times  And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes      .    .      v.  a. 

None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched.  As  wit  turned  fool v.  a. 

The  help  of  school  And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool v.  a. 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  ....      v.  a. 

Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ;  Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards v.  a. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease.  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please  ...      v.  a. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails v.  2. 

Fair  gentle  sweet.  Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish v.  a. 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance  ;  Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit    .      v.  a. 

Speak  for  yourselves;  my  wit  is  at  an  end v.  a. 

OnallestateswillexecuteThat  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit v.  2. 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit  To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile    ....      v.  a. 

Who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird? Mid.  N.  Drtam^m.  \, 

I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was iv.  i. 

He  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man iv.  a. 

If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  i. 

When  they  do  choose.  They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose ii.  9. 

Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him ii.  9. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence iii.  5. 

Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant? iii.  5. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin iv.  i. 

Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune As  Yarn  Like  It,  L  a. 

For  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits  . i.  a. 

Since  the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced i.  a. 

I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it il  4* 

He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good  breeding iii.  a. 
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Wrr.— You  have  too  oottTtly  a  wit  forme:  I  Ulrest-^WBtthoa  rest  damned?  A»  Ymt Liht  it,va.  x. 

You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  't  was  made  of  Atalanta*t  Inela iiLa. 

She  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder rv.  1. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement .     tv.  1. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say,  *  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?* It.  i. 

We  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting  ;  we  cannot  boU  ,    .      v.  i. 

Sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christun  or  an  ordinary  man  has      .    .    Twtl/tk  tfig^U^  i.  y. 

What  says  Quinapalus  ?  *  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit  * L  $. 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it iL  3. 

Follow  me.  —  To  the  gates  of  TarUr,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit  I iL  5. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit iiL  t. 

But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit iii.  1. 

When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest.  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man iii.  1. 

Maugre  all  thy  pride.  Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide Ui.  1. 

For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in 's  wits iii.  4. 

And  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits iv.  a. 

I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria iv.  a. 

He  ambled  up  and  down  With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits i  Henry  IV.  iii.  ». 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  n»en a  Henry  IV.  i.  a. 

A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing :  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity i.  2. 

It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding  than  thine iL  a. 

His  wit  *s  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard iL  4. 

Among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives iii.  7. 

Being  in  his  right  wits  and  his  good  judgements iv.  7. 

Such  as  my  wit  affords  And  over<joy  of  heart  doth  minister a  Henry  VI.  L  1. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable 3  Henry  VI.  iiL  a. 

Leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits.  And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method     Richard  III.  L  2. 

With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit,  His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live    ....      iii.  i. 

With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons ! iii.  a. 

Most  prudent,  of  an  excellent  And  unmatched  wit  and  ju<^ment Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

I  fear, —with  my  weak  wit,  And  10  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning iii.  i. 

You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit iiL  1. 

He  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can  tell  you  :  and  be 's  a  man  good  enough     .    .    .      Trot,  and  Cress.  L  a. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  i  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long ii.  t. 

A  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies  in  your  sinews iL  i. 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes iL  i. 

I    I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools iu  i. 

If  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have iL  3. 

An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind,  —  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion iL  3. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  *  plain  and  true  * ;  there 's  all  the  reach  of  it iv.  4. 

Wit  larded  with  malice  and  malice  forced  with  wit v.  1. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's  will Corioiannsy  ii.  3. 

I  Ml  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request  With  those  that  have  but  little iiL  i. 

Why  stay  we  to  be  baited  With  one  that  wants  her  wits? iv.  a. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait Titus  Andr^n,  n.  i. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge.  And  manners iL  1. 

He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I  had  none ii.  3. 

SheMlnot  be  hit  With  Cupid's  arrow;  she  hath  Dian's  wit Remee etnd ymliet,  \.  t. 

Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgement  sits  Five  times  in  that  ere  once  in  our  five  wiu    .    .  L  4. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done iL  4. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a  roost  sharp  sauce iL  4 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love :  But  much  of  gprief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit iu.  5 

I  already  know  thy  grief:  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits iv.  l 

His  wits  Are  drowned  and  lost  iu  his  calamities Tinumof  Athens,  it.  y 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit yuUtts  Cmtar,  I  s. 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  .    .     iiL  3. 
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Wrr. — Thoo  speak' tt  with  all  thy  wit ;  and  yet,  i'  faith.  With  wit  enough  for  thee    .  Macbeth^  vr.  2. 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce  I Hamitty  i.  5. 

Here'smy  drift;  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit ii.  1. 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  And  tediousuess  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes    ....      ii.  a. 

They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams ii.  2. 

Is  't  possible,  a  young  roaid*s  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? iv.  5. 

1  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith v.  1. 

Thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me ii.  4. 

My  wits  begin  to  turn.    Come  on,  my  boy :  how  dost,  my  boy  .*  art  cold  ? iii.  2. 

He  that  lias  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain iii.  3. 

Bless  thy  five  wits  I    Tom'sa-cold,  —  O,  do  de,  do  de,  dode iii.  4. 

Truth  to  tell  thee.  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits iii.  4. 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience iii.  6. 

Trouble  him  not,  his  wits  are  gone iii.  6. 

Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits iv.  1. 

*T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all iv.  7. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit.  The  one  *s  for  use,  the  other  useth  it .    .    .     OUuUo^  ii.  1. 

If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit.  She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit .    .    .  ii.  1. 

With  no  money  at  all  and  a  little  nK>re  wit ii.  3. 

We  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time il  3. 

To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it   .    .  iii.  4. 

Bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  so  unwholesome iv.  1. 

Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement iv.  a. 

She  's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit CjtmStlitu,  i.  a. 

If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out ii.  1. 

Witch.—  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still  and  turn  witch    ....    Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  4. 

Beauty  is  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood Much  Ado^\\.  \. 

And  witch  the  world  vrith  noble  horsemanship \  Henry  11^.  \v.  i. 

Witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  makest  thou  in  my  sight? Richard  III.  \.  y 

*  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries Macbeth^  i.  3. 

No  fairy  ukes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm Hamlet^  i.  1. 

Such  a  holy  witch  That  he  enchanu  societies  into  him Cymb*li$te^  i  6. 

Witchcraft.— And  thouf  fresh  piece  Of  excellent  witchcraft Winter's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate Henry  V,  v.  2. 

Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings MacbetkyXi.i. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used OUuUo^  i.  3. 

Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  .  .  ii.  3. 
Witches. — Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  2, 

There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here iii.  2. 

Witching.  —  'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

WiT-CRACKBRS.  —  A  coUegc  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour  .  .  Muck  Adoy  v.  4. 
Wither.  —  Poor  jade,  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess \  Henry  IV.  \\.  \. 

Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride.  Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride  Rom.  b*  Jul.  i.  2. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwTung Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Withered.  —  This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  £u)ed,  withered Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew^  iv.  5. 

I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-john \  Henry  IV.  \\\.i. 

As  doth  the  honey-dew  Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered Titus  Andron.\\\.  \. 

What  are  these  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire? Macbeth^'x.  i, 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war.  The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen    ....     Ant.  and  Cleo.  vi.  ly, 

The  fairest,  sweet'st,  and  best  lies  here.  Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year  .  .  .  Pericles^  iv.  4. 
Withering.  —  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Witliering  on  the  virgin  thorn.  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness i.  i. 

Within. — 'T  is  better  thee  without  than  he  within Macbeth,  \\\.  \. 

Without.  —  No  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke  After  the  prompter .    •  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 
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Witness. — With  the  warrant  of  womanhood  and  the  witnest  of  a  good  ciwscience  Merry  Wives^  fv.  a. 

He  '5  at  two  hands  wiih  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness Com,  0/  Errant^  iL  i. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  iace  on  his  own  perfection     .    MttcA  ^^  iL  3. 

Thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witnew iv.  2. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek   .    .   Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

The  witness  Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard Tarn,  o/tht  Skrm^  ii.  i. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess ii.  i. 

Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! ▼.  i. 

You  shall  bear  A  better  witness  back  than  words Cericlamu^  v.  3. 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand Macbeth^  iL  a. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above,  You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about   .    .     OthtUo^  iiL  3. 

Wit-snapper.  —  What  a  wit-snapper  are  you  I Mer.  of  t^enice,  iii.  $. 

Wittingly.  —  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act //am/et,  r.  i. 

WiTTV.— Of  excellent  discourse.  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle  .     Com.  0/ Errors^  iti.  t. 

A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ;  but  1  will  go  about  with  him    ....   Muck  AdoyW,  a.. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection Love's  L.  Losi^  v.  i. 

What  says  Quinapalus?  *  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit* Twelfth  Nighiy  i.  5. 

It  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention iiL  2. 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men 2  Hemy  /  y.  x.  z. 

They  are  soldiers.  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit 3  Henry  VI.  L  a. 

Wives.  —  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fete Merry  IVives,  v.  5. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty  Only  for  praise  sake?     .    .    .     Loiv's  L.  Lost^  iv.  i. 

Here  *s  a  small  trifle  of  wives:  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  I Mer.  of  Vemicet  ii.  a. 

There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed  Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you  .      i  Henry  !V.  iii.  i. 

Leaving  their  wits  w-ith  their  wives .      Henry  V.  iii.  1, 

Let  husbands  know  Their  wives  have  sense  like  them Otheil^^  iv.  3. 

Wiving.  —  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9, 

Wizard.  — Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace  !  I  am  not  mad Com.  of  Errors^  ve.  4. 

Wok.  —  Our  hint  of  woe  Is  common TemposU  »••  i. 

I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already,  And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit  Two  Gen.  of  VoronA^  iii.  x. 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so :  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe     Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe iv.  i. 

By  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

When  your  words  are  done.  My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun i.  i. 

Seeming  as  burdened  With  lesser  weight  but  not  with  lesser  woe    ...  * i.  i. 

Headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe ii.  i. 

Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn ii.  2. 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe  Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny Much  Ado,  u.y 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine  And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain  .     .      v.  i. 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe Love*s  L.  Lost,,  vs.  3. 

Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe,  Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iiL  a. 

If  all  the  worid  could  have  seen't,  the  woe  had  been  universal Winter's  Tale,  v.  a. 

Leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone  Am  bound  to  under-bear ICing^  7oAn,  iii.  u 

Let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,  Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs  ....      v.  7. 

Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit.  Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  feintly  borne Richard  IL  L  3. 

Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe ii.  i. 

What  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what  I  cannot  name ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot   ....      iL  2. 

Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  joined iL  2. 

What  a  tide  of  woes  Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! ii.  2. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,  But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail iii.  2. 

We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay ;  Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say      .     .      v.  i. 

Not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine %  Henry  ^/.  ▼.  a. 

To  add  more  measure  to  your  woes,  I  come  to  tell  you  things 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Would  I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will  were  so ;  For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ?     ii.  5. 

Woe  above  woe  I  grief  more  than  common  grief  I iL  5. 

Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general Richard  III.  iL  a. 
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WoB  to  that  land  that's  governed  by  a  child! Richard  III.  n.  z. 

Woe*  ft  scene,  world**  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurped !▼•  4* 

Ifsorrow  can  admit  society,  Tell  o*er  your  woes  again iv«  4* 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  £ut  the  days ;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .    .     iv.  4. 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes.  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys! iv.  4. 

With  comfort  go:  Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe Troi.  and  Crtss.  y.  10, 

O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss!     .   Tihts  Andrcn.  iii.  i. 

That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes  More  than  remembrance  of  my  fatlier's  death  .    .    .     iii.  i. 

Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs  I iii.  2. 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes v.  3. 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe v.  3. 

I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe :  Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink  Romeo  and  yuliei,  i.  4. 

I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe ii.  3. 

l*his  day's  black  (ate  on  more  days  doth  depend ;  This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end  .     iii.  i. 

Give  me  some  aqua  viix :  These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows,  make  me  old iii.  2. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship  And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs iii.  a. 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound.  In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound   iiL  2. 

These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo iiL  4. 

More  light  and  light ;  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes  I iii.  5. 

All  these  woes  shall  serve  For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come iii.  5. 

O  woe  !   O  woful,  woful,  woful  day!  Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day ! iv.  5. 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  my  age  ? v.  3. 

And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes,  And  lead  you  even  to  death v.  3. 

For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe  Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo v.  3. 

But,  woe  the  while  !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead yuiius  Casar,  i.  3. 

No  mind  that's  honest  But  in  it  shares  some  woe Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

•     To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief  and  our  whole  kingdom  To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe  Hamlet^  i.  2. 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ;  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe    .    .  i.  2. 

We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth  This  unprevailing  woe 1.2. 

Woe  is  me.  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! iii.  i. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.  So  £ut  they  follow iv.  7. 

Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe«  And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake King  Lear,  iii.  a. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes.  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes     .    .    .     iii.  6. 

And  woes  by  wrong  imaginations  lose  The  knowledge  of  themselves iv.  6. 

Our  present  business  Is  general  woe v.  3. 

WoB-BBGONB.  —  So  Spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone 2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

WoB-WBARiED.  —  My  woc-weaHed  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

WopuL.— O  woe  I  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day!  Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day!  Rom.  andjnl.  iv.  5. 

Of  dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time     ....    Macbeth,  \\.y 

If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in  ;  For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve  .  .  King  Lear^  v.  3. 
Wofull'st.  —  My  noble  father,  The  wofull'st  man  that  ever  lived  in  Rome  .     .  Tihts  Andron.  iii.  i. 

A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofull'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
Wolf.  —  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars.  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon   .    .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Thy  currish  spirit  Governed  a  wolf iv.  i. 

How  much  the  better  To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf ! Twelfth  Night,  vix.  i. 

Since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf 2  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox i.  2. 

Thee  111  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array i  Henry  VI.  \.  y 

And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil 3  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

This  holy  fox.  Or  wolf,  or  both,  —  for  he  is  equal  ravenous  As  he  is  subtle  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf,  So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power    .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ?  —  The  Iamb Coriola$tus,\\.  \. 

Deserve  such  pity  of  liim  as  the  wolf  Does  of  the  shepherds iv.  6. 

He  would  not  be  a  wolf,  Bttt  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep  ....      yuiius  Ctesar^  i.  3. 

Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf.  Whose  howl 's  his  watch Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf,  Witches'  mummy iv.  z. 
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Wolf.  —  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  I    .    »  Kitig^  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey iii.  4* 

He  's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love iii.  6. 

WoLSBY,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory Henry  V HI.  wk  i. 

Wolves.  —  'T  is  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon   ....     As  You  LUu  It,  r.  a. 

Thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again,  Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitanu  I     .     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

They  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  devils Henry  V.  iiL  7. 

Loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades  That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night  .    .  a  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Such  safety  finds  The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves.    ........  3  Henry  VI,  L  1. 

As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  made  drunk Othello^  iii.  3. 

WoLvisH. — Thy  desires  Are  wolvish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous    .    .    .     Mer.  0/ Venice^  vt.  x. 

Woman.  —  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman Merry  IVives^  L  x. 

1  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man ii.  a. 

She 's  a  very  tattling  woman iii.  3. 

A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart iii.  4. 

To  build  upon  a  foolish  wonun's  promise iiL  s* 

[    I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ;  1  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  a. 

Dimib  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  qtiick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind  .    .     iii.  t. 

A  woman  sometimes  acorns  what  best  contents  her iii.  i. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue;  I  say,  is  no  man,  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman    .     iii.  i. 

Nor  who  't  is  1  love  :  and  yet 't  is  a  woman ;  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself     ...     iii.  i. 

To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue iii.  1. 

He  bears  an  honourable  mind.  And  tndll  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly v.  3. 

Be  that  you  are.  That  is,  a  woman Me€U.for  Mens.  ii.  4. 

I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man  and  besides  myself Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  a. 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  ...      y.  1. 

Such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  a'  could  get  her  good-will    .    .    Ahtck  Ado^iL  i. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ? ii.  i. 

Till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace ii.  3. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff •    .    •     iii.  i. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs iii.  2. 

A  fiemale ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  dock.  Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame iii  1. 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  foce ....     iv.  3. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? iv.  3. 

This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Being  an  honest  man's  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son Mer.  0/  Venice ^  ii.  a. 

Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she 's  a  good  wench ii.  a. 

Ifmy  gossip  Report  bean  honest  woman  of  her  Word iii.  x. 

Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I  must  speak As  You  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  wcnnan,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy  offences iii.  a. 

A  thousand  times  a  propcrer  man  Than  she  a  woman ^ iii  5. 

Certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions iv.  1, 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  n-it  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement iv.  i. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion iv.  1. 

It  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  wonuin  of  the  world v.  3. 

Far  more  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  s^e    ....      Tarn,  of  the  Skrete,  Indue  2. 

Thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast iv.  i. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled.  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty    .    .      tr.  a. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband     ...      tr.  2. 

As  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound.  And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part    Twelfth  Higkt^  i.  4. 

Let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself it.  4. 

No  woman's  heart  So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention ii.  4. 

My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man.  As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman     .    .    .    •      ii.  4. 
,    I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth,  And  that  no  woman  has •     iii.  i. 

Thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me  ...    .      v.  i. 

Every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false.  If  she  be tVinUr'*  Tale,  vL  t« 
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Woman.  —The  office  Become»a  woman  best ;  I  'U  take 't  upon  me IVittUr's  TaU^  ii.  2. 

Alast  I  have  showed  too  much  The  rashness  of  a  wooon iii.  a. 

He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sixes , iv.  4. 

It  was  thought  she  was  a  woman  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish iv.  4. 

For  whose  sight  I  have  a  woman's  longing iv.  4. 

Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good.  To  make  a  perfect  woman v.  i. 

Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman  More  worth  than  any  man v.  i. 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's King  John^  \.  i. 

A  wicked  will  \  A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandaro's  will  1 ii.  1. 

A  vMms  hmhandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears Hi.  1. 

*T  is  not  the  triat efa  wnmiii*a wm^  Xbe  bitter ckunoor  of  two  eager  tongues  .     .    Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Constant  you  are»  But  yet  a  woman x  Htfuy  IV.  ai.  3. 

He  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child a  Htnry  IV,  n.  x, 

A  hundred  mark  is  a  loog  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ii.  i. 

Practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman ii.  i. 

Says  he, '  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on  ' ii.  4. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won 1  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  ? a  Htnry  VI.  i.  2. 

Being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack  To  play  my  part i.  2. 

I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invincible  spirit i.  4. 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  I 3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

She  's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much :  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast iii.  i. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? i.  2. 

1  am  a  most  pcwr  woman,  and  a  stranger     . Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom  O'ertopping  woman*s  power ii.  4. 

1  am  a  Mmple  woman,  much  too  weak  To  oppose  your  cunning ii.  4. 

What  can  be  their  business  With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman? iii.  i. 

Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless  I iii.  1 . 

A  woman,  1  dare  say  without  vain-glory.  Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion iii.  1. 

Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband,  One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  His  pleasure    iii.  i. 

I  am  the  most  unhappy  wmnan  living iii.  i. 

You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  yi\\. iii.  z. 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear.  Tamer  than  sleep Trci.andCreu.x.i. 

Fairer  than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else i.  i. 

Because  not  there :  this  woman's  answer  sorts,  For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence    .    .    .    .  i.  i. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  .    .    .     iii.  3. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing,  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal iii.  3. 

A  woman  of  quick  sense iv.  5. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  Titus  A  ttdron.  ii.  i. 
Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  I  Or  ill>beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both !  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iii.  3. 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal  A  woman  well-reputed JmHus  Ctesar,  ii.  i. 

I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might ii.  4. 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is ! ii.  4. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  gall ! Macbeth^  i.  5. 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell ii.  3. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  Authorized  by  her  grandam iii.  4. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom  Shall  harm  Macbeth    ....     iv.  r. 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  I iv.  3. 

No  man  that 's  bom  of  woman  Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee v.  .1. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  bora v.  8. 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  ! Hamlei^  i.  2. 

O  most  pernicious  woman  !   O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  I i.  5. 

Man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so     .      ii.  2. 

*T  is  brief,  my  lord.  —  As  woman's  love iii.  2. 

When  these  are  gone,  the  woman  will  be  out iv.  7. 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead ▼.  i. 
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Woman.  —  Sacb  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  wonld  perhaps  trouble  a  woman    ....     Hamlety  ▼.  2.  ^ 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing King  Ltar,  i.  4.  * 

There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass tii-  a. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly :  and  in  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk tii.  4. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman iv.  2. 

However  thou  art  a  fiend,  A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee iv.  2. 

0  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will  i iv.  6. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman v.  3. 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  ? Otkellff,  ii.  r. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord.  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  ....     iii.  3. 

1  never  knew  woman  love  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think,  i'  faith,  she  loves  me  iv.  i. 

A  fine  woman!  a  fair  woman!  a  sweet  woman  ! iv.  1. 

But  there  is  never  a  foir  woman  has  a  true  face Ant.  oMdCUo.W,^ 

A  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do v.  2. 

You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple  but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  .    .    .      ▼.  2. 

I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not ▼.2. 

A  man  worth  any  woman,  overbuys  me  Almost  the  sum  he  pays CyfitbtUne^  i.  1. 

A  woman  that  Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ii.  i. 

She  hath  all  counly  parts  more  exquisite  Than  lady,  ladies,  woman iii.  5. 

0  most  delicate  fiend!     Who  is 't  can  read  a  woman ? v.  5. 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for ▼.  5. 

Womanhood.  —  There  *s  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me  else  ...      i  Henry  IV.  iii  3, 

Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast iii.  3. 

Womanish. — Thy  tears  are  womanish Romec  and  Jnliet,  vL  z^ 

If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear.  Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it iv.  i. 

Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish JiUius  CmsttTj  i.  3. 

Womb.  —  Nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater Lovers  L.  Losty  iv.  2. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  delivered Otkello^  i*  3« 

Women.  —  For  several  virtues  Have  I  liked  several  women Ttmpesty  iii.  i. 

When  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  beloved Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds  .    .      ▼.4. 

Women  are  frail  too.  —  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves   .    .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Women !  Help  Heaven  I  men  their  creation  mar  In  profiting  by  them ii.  4. 

For  women  are  light  at  midnight ▼.  i. 

Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear Com.  of  Errors^  L  x. 

Alas,  poor  women  !  make  us  but  believe,  Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us      .    .    .     iii.  s. 

Methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do Much  AdOy\\\.  ^, 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke Mid.  N.  Dreamy  i.  i. 

All  the  world  's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players   .    .    .    .As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences    ....     iiL  2. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour iii.  a. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  uot  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention iv.  3. 

Rindneto  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks.  Shall  win  my  love  .    .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Skrew^  iv.  a. 

Tell  these  headstrong  women  What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords v.  2. 

1  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  .    .      v.  2. 
What  dost  thou  know  ?  —  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe    .    .    .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Women  say  so,  That  will  say  any  thing Winter^s  Tale,  x.  2. 

Black  brows,  they  say.  Become  some  women  best ii.  t. 

Who  taught  you  this  ?  —  I  learnt  it  out  of  women's  ^ces ti.  i. 

Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman  More  worth  than  any  man v.  1. 

That  she  is  The  rarest  of  all  women v.  1. 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues i  Henry  VI,  i.  a. 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  More  than  in  wcHuen  commonly  is  seen  ....      v.  5. 
'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud 3  Henry  VI,  i  4, 
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WousN  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ;  But  thoa  stem,  obdurate 3  Htnry  V!,  i.  4. 

'   This  it  is,  when  men  are  ruled  by  women .Richard  1 1 1 .  \.  \. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed iv.  4. 

Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming  The  action  of  good  women ii.  3. 

Would  all  other  women  Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do  I iii.  i. 

You  wrong  your  virtues  With  these  weak  women's  fears iii.  1. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have iii.  a. 

Women  are  angels,  wooing:  Things  won  are  done ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  TroL  tmd Cress,  i.  7. 

I  wished  myself  a  man«  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  Of  speaking  first iii.  a. 

Women  may  fall,  when  there  's  no  strength  in  men Romeo  tmd  JulUi^  ii.  3. 

To  kindle  cowards  and  to  steel  with  valour  The  melting  spirits  of  women    .    .     y-ulms  Ceesar^  ii.  i. 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! ii.  4. 

You  should  be  women,  And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret  That  you  are  so  .     Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity ;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity    ....    Hamlet,  iii.  a. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks  I King  Lear,  \\.  ^. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs,  Though  women  all  above iv.  6. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose  To  be  suspected,  fiamed  to  make  women  false    Othello,  i.  3. 

Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die Ant.  emd  Cleo.  \.  *. 

Women  are  not  In  their  best  fortunes  strong iii.  la. 

I  will  make  One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me Cymhelime,  ii.  3. 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence,  Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence  Pericles,  ii.  3. 
Won.  —Half  won  is  match  well  made;  match,  and  well  make  it All*s  fVell,  iv.  3. 

If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  Tisto  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  1 . 

Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot King  John,  \.  1. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?    Richard  III.  \.  a. 

0  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it :  As  it  was  woo  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so! i.  3. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  1. 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother.  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  ...  .  v.  i. 
If  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won,  I  '11  frown  and  be  perverse  and  say  thee  nay  Rom.&^yul.  ii.  a. 
Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates  All  that  is  won  and  lost    ....     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

WoNDBR.  —  No  wonder,  sir ;  But  certainly  a  maid Tempest,  i.  a. 

1  rather  would  entreat  thy  company  To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,\.  i. 

I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking Much  Ado,  i,  r. 

I  am  so  attired  in  wonder,  I  know  not  what  to  say iv.  i. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death  Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy iv.  i. 

Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar v^  4. 

Shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world Levels  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder iv.  2. 

By  heaven,  the  wonder  in  a  mortal  ejre  I iv.  3. 

Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask  me  not  what Mid  N.  Dream^  iv.  2. 

At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder v.  1. 

I  was  seven  of  the  nine  da]rs  out  of  the  wonder As  You  Like  It,  m.  i. 

Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

*T  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times    .    .    .    AU^s  fVell,  ii.  3. 

Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them PVinter*s  Tale,  v.  a. 

I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off  Your  wonder:  but  yet  speak v  3> 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears Henry  V.  i.  i. 

A  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn a  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the  least 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

This  man  so  complete,  Who  was  enrolled  'mongst  wonders Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

But  as  when  The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix,  Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir    v.  5. 

They  may  seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\\.  "i. 

I  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men TimoHofAthem,\.  2. 

O  monument  And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestowed ! iv.  3. 
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WoNDKK.^Of  an  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard.  It  seems  to  me  most  strange  Jnlau  Ctttar^  ii.  2. 

His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend  Which  should  be  thine  or  his Macbtth^  L  3. 

Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it i.  5. 

Can  such  things  be,  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  dond.  Without  our  special  wonder?  .     iii.  4. 

It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder Hamletyi.  i* 

Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds iv.  $. 

And  makes  th«m  stand  Like  wonder<<wounded  hearers v.  i. 

T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all King^  Ltttr^  it.  7. 

The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endured  so  long :  He  but  usurped  his  life v.  3. 

It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content  To  see  yon  here  before  me OtktUo^  ii.  i. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny iii.  3. 

Sure,  there  's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief:  I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it  .    .    .     iii.  4. 

Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound  To  pity  too Cymbeiitte,  i.  6. 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star  ;  It  was  a  mark  of  wonder v.  5. 

WoNDBHPUL.  — O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful  \  .    .    As  Yffu  Like  It,  iii.  a. 

Yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all  hooping! iii.  2. 

Among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-«'ashed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on      .     .      Henry  V,  iii.  6. 

O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth ! Richard  III,  i.  a. 

More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry i.  2. 

So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful iii.  i. 

WoNOBRiNG.— Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys ^  Henry  VI.  \.  \, 

Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes  Of  mortals Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  a. 

Wondrous.  —  And  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  a. 

And  him,  O  wondrous  him !    O  miracle  of  men  ! 2  Henry  I V,  u.  Z' 

^  is  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of i  Henry  VI.  \\,  1. 

In  troth,  there  's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him Coriolanus,  ii.  r. 

0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! Hamlet,  i.  5. 

'T  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful   ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

Woo. —I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms Much  Ado,  v.  r. 

Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably v.  2. 

You  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do,  In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\,  a. 
Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn  ? iii.  2. 

1  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  babe 7am.  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

See  that  you  come  Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it Airs  WeR,  iL  x. 

With  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them Henry  V.  v.  2- 

He  's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo.  As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit    Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  t. 
These  times  of  woe  afiFord  no  time  to  woo Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\\,  \, 

Wood.  —  A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity    . Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company,  For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world  Af.  H.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Are  not  these  woods  More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?  .     .    .    .     As  Von  Like  It,  W.  i. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  .    .      ii.  i. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts iiL  3. 

Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  2. 

Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood.  That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

The  mom  is  bright  and  grey,  The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green      Titus  Andron.  ii.  2, 

You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men Julius  Casar,  iiL  2. 

Light  thickens  :  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood Macbeth,  iiL  2. 

Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Bimam  rise iv.  t. 

Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood  Do  come  to  Dunsinane v.  5. 

And  now  a  wood  Comes  toward  Dunsinane v.  5. 

Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane v.  S. 

Like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Woodbine.  —  Even  now  Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture Much  Ado^  iiL  u 

Quite  over>canopied  with  luscious  woodbine Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  Gently  entwist iv.  i. 

Woodcock.  —  Shall  1  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ? Much  Ado,x.\, 

Four  woodcocks  in  a  dish  t Lovers  L,  Losi,  iv.  > 
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Woodcock. —We  h»Te  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  maffled  .    .    .    .  Ail*s  ff>/7,  iv.  1. 

0  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is  I  —  O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is !     Jnm.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  %. 

Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin .•    •    •  Twel/lk  Nighty  ii.  5. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin.  —  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net  .    .3  Henry  VI,  \.  4. 

Springes  to  catch  woodcocks Hamlet,  i.  3. 

As  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  I  am  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery v.  a. 

Woodland.  —  1  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loyed  a  great  fire  .  .  .  ,  All*s  fVel/f  iv.  5. 
Wood-leaves.  —  Wiih  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strewed  his  grave  .    .    .    CynUteline^  iv.  a. 

Woodman. -— He 's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for Meat,  for  Mens.  \v.  i. 

WooBD.  —  We  should  be  wooed  and  were  not  made  to  woo Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

An  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail  As  Von  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure Tarn,  o/tke  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

She  *s  beautiful  and  therefore  to  be  wooed i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?    Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?   Richard  III.  i.  2. 

He 's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo,  As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit    Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  Tihts  A  ndron.  ii.  i. 

We  met,  we  wooed  and  made  exchange  ol  vow Romeo  atid  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

WooBR.  —  She  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit  To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ii.  3. 

1  *ll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say .  Levels  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gates  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door    .    .    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  a. 

Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

To  her  I  go,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure     .......    Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Wooing  here  until  I  sweat  again.  And  swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry    .     M^.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

I  remember  the  wooing  ofapeascod  instead  of  her As  Von  Like  It,  \\.  ^ 

In  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief,  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief    .  Richard II,  v.  i. 

Women  are  angels,  wooing :  Things  won  are  done ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  Troi.  and  Creu.  i.  2. 

When  t  told  thee  he  wasofmy  counsel  In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst '  Indeed!'  OtluUo,\n.i, 

WooiNCLv.  —  The  heaven's  tn-eath  Smells  wooingly  here Macbeth,  i.  6. 

Wool.— Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  irog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog iv.  1. 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  5ilk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Woollen.  —  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen Much  Ado,  Vi.  i. 

Word.  —  I  endowed  thy  purposes  With  words  that  made  them  known Tempest,  i.  2. 

Silence  1  one  word  more  Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee i.  2. 

His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp ii.  t. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  lite  stomach  of  my  sense ii.  1. 

I  will  pay  thy  graces  Home  both  in  word  and  deed v.  1. 

Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words  Are  natural  breath v.  1. 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  I Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it ii.  a. 

Now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word ii.  3. 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off ii.  4. 

If  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt ii.  4. 

You  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure ii.  4. 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words       ii.  7. 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles.  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ...      ii.  7. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words iii.  1. 

Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind  .    .     iii.  r. 

'  She  is  slow  in  words. '  —  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices  1 iii.  i. 

To  be  slow  in  vi'ords  is  a  woman's  only  virtue iii.  t. 

Your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him.  Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him iii.  2. 

If  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you v.  4. 

1  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  .    Merry  PVrvet,  ii.  r. 
This  is  the  very  same  *,  the  very  hand,  the  very  words ii.  i. 
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WoKD.  —What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head   .    .    Mtrty  Wroet^  n.  c 

So  I  have  promised,  and  I  Ml  be  as  good  as  my  word ju.  4. 

You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words it.  i. 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  The  words  of  heaven     ....  Muu./ar  Mkas.  i.  a. 

You  but  waste  your  words iL  a. 

That  in  the  capUin  's  but  a  choleric  word,  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy     ....       ii.  a. 
When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray  To  several  subjects.  Heaven  hath  my  empty  words  ii.  4. 

Let  me  be  bold ;  I  do  arrest  your  words iu  4. 

On  mine  honour,  My  words  express  my  purpose it  4. 

I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with  her  name in.  i. 

Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man  ?    Which  is  the  way?    Is  it  sad,  and  few  words? iii.  2. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath v.  i. 

As  strongly  As  words  could  make  up  vows r.  t. 

When  your  words  are  done.  My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun  Cam.  of  Errors  ^  i.  i. 

Many  a  man  would  uke  you  at  your  word i.  a. 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye  ....       iL  a. 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned,  Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand     .    .       iL  a. 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  words  are  but  wind iiL  i. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word iii.  a. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words*  deceit iii.  a. 

With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ?  —  With  words  that  in  an  honest  scit  might  move    iv.  a. 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time t.  i. 

I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I  thank  you MuchAde^x,  \, 

Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words i.  i. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs ii.  1. 

Rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy it  1. 

Hb  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes ii.  3. 

One  doth  not  know  How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking iiL  1. 

I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you iiL  a. 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness iiL  a. 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large iv.  i. 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words iv.  i. 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ?  — With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it iv.  i. 

A  word  in  your  ear :  sir,  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves iv.  a. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread.  Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words    ...      v.  1. 

Show  outward  hideousness,  And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words v.  1. 

Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? v.  1. 

Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath v.  a. 

Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit v.  a. 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate  In  high-born  words Lowi's  L.  L»$t^  i.  i. 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight i.  1. 

How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words i.  i. 

No  words  I    Of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you i.  i. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales ii.  1. 

Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  —  And  every  jest  but  a  word ii.  1. 

It  was  well  done  of  you  to  uke  him  at  his  word ii.  i. 

To  speak  that  in  words  which  his  eye  hath  disclosed iL  1. 

Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due iv.  i. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love iv.  3. 

For  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men iv.  3. 

They  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words v.  1. 

I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word v.  i. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  chose,  sweet  and  apt v.  i. 

They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word v.  a. 

But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong.  It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue  .  ▼.  a. 
I  understand  you  not :  my  griefis  are  double.  •—  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  v.  a. 
I '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say v.  a. 
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VoRD.  —Cuckoo,  cuckoo :  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleadng  to  a  married  ear  t  .    .    .  Levels  L,  Lost^  v.  a. 

The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo v.  2. 

1  an  amazed  at  your  passionate  words Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  3. 

Some  ten  words  long,  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  hare  known  a  play v.  i. 

In  all  the  play  There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted v.  i. 

If  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word Mer.  0/ Venice^  V\\.  i. 

You  have  bereft  roe  of  all  word^  Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  ▼eint iii.  2. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper iii.  2. 

And  every  word  in  ii  a  gaping  wound.  Issuing  life-blood iii.  2. 

Waste  no  time  in  words.  But  get  thee  gone iii.  4. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  1 iii.  5. 

Bid  them  prepare  dinner.  —  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only  *  cover  *  is  the  word iii.  5. 

0  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  ! iii.  5. 

The  fool  hatli  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words iii.  5. 

That  lor  a  tricksy  word  Defy  the  matter iii.  5. 

*  Nearest  his  heart  * :  those  are  the  very  words iv.  i 

A  second  Daniel !  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word iv.  i. 

"Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  bet  er  for  our  words v.  i. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy      ...      v.  i. 

Not  a  word?  —  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs i.  3. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself i.  3. 

Upon  mine  honour,  And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word L  3. 

'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size iii.  2. 

1  do  not  know  what  *  poetical '  is :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ?  is  it  a  true  thing  ?     ...     iii  3. 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths iii.  4. 

I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words iii.  5. 

What  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases iii.  5. 

Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect  Than  in  their  countenance iv.  3. 

I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine ;  Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine  ...      v.  4. 

'Twixt  such  friends  as  we  Few  words  suffice Tarn,  o/the  Skrew,  i.  a. 

To  what  end  are  all  these  words? i.  2. 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? —  Her  silence  flouts  roe,  and  I  '11  be  revenged  .      ii.  t. 

Be  thou  armed  f<*r  some  unhappy  words ii.  i. 

Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word ;  Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility ii.  i. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess ii.  i. 

To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown v.  2. 

His  plausive  words  He  scattered  not  in  ears AU^s  IVgU,  i.  2. 

And  did  communicate  to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears i.  3. 

If  thou  proceed  As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  meed ii.  r. 

You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I  'Id  call  you  knave ii.  3. 

What  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words  I iii.  4. 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth  That  he  does  weigh  too  light iii.  4. 

I  love  not  many  words.  —  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water iii.  6. 

What  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken  Is  so  from  word  to  word iii.  7. 

Whose  words  all  ears  took  captive v.  3. 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

He  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two  pence  that  you  are  no  fool i.  5. 

I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand ;  my  words  are  a«  full  of  peace  as  matter i.  5. 

I  '11  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth ii.  3. 

Thev  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton iii.  1. 

Indeed  words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them iii.  i. 

Words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to  prove  reason  with  them iii.  i. 

I  am  indeed  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words iii.  i. 

Out  of  my  welkin,  I  might  say 'element,' but  the  word  is  over-worn iiL  1. 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word;  give  *t  or  take* t iii.  4. 

And,  for  that  I  promised  you,  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word iii.  4. 
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Word.— Methinks  his  words  do  from  sach  passion  fly,  That  he  believes  himself  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

I  Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true WitUer's  Tal*^  ii,  3. 

They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke,  To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  Kit^  7«hn^  ii.  i. 

Our  ears  are  cudgelled;  not  a  word  of  his  But  buffets  better  than  a  fist ii.  i. 

I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad    ....      ii.  t. 

For  thy  word  Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man iii.  i. 

Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone  And  leave  those  woes  alone  .    .         iii.  1. 

O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me ! iii.  i . 

The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words  Was  deep-sworn  faith iii.  i. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me,  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words iii.  4. 

Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think,  were  best ir.  j. 

Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words iv.  3. 

Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal Richard  21.  \.  1. 

The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return '  Breathe  t  against  thee i.  3. 

How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  t i.  3. 

To  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words,  That  thou  retum*st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ?      .  i.  3. 

Words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave i.  4. 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain ii.  1. 

They  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain ii.  i. 

Impute  his  words  To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him it  i. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument :  Words,  life  and  all,  old  Lancaster  bath  spent  .    .      ii.  1. 

Speaking  so,  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be  bold ii.  i. 

For  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words ii.  2. 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company  Than  your  good  words ii.  3. 

I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you ii.  3. 

That  word  *  grace  ^  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  pro&ne ii.  3. 

Let 's  fight  with  gentle  words  Till  time  lend  friends iii.  3. 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast v.  3. 

If  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach,  '  Pardon '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech     .       v.  3. 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ;  No  word  like  *  pardon  *  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet    v.  3. 

That  set* St  the  word  itself  against  the  word ▼.  3. 

Tlien  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word  with  the  devil i  Henry  /K  L  2. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  v^ord  I  am.  By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes i.  2. 

That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words  than  a  parrot  1 ii.  4. 

Not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also ii.  4. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  roaiestically,  both  in  word  and  matter ii.  4. 

There  is  not  such  a  word  Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear it.  i. 

What  is  honour?  a  word.    What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air  ...    .       ▼.  ■. 

It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words *  Henry  IV,  \\.  i. 

God's  light,  these  villains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  '  occupy' ii.  4. 

An  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill  sorted ii.  4. 

These  are  very  bitter  words ii.  4. 

1  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word iii.  2. 

A  word  of  exceeding  good  command,  by  heaven iii.  3. 

I  will  not  use  many  words  with  you iiu  a. 

Every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute iii.  3. 

I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word ▼.  5. 

Let  senses  rule  :  the  word  is  *  Pitch  and  Pay ' :  Trust  none Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

He  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men iii.  2. 

His  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds iii.  a. 

Our  names.  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words iv.  3. 

For  the  one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure,  and  for  the  other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure    v.  a. 
Without  expense  it  all,  By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained     ....   1  Henry  Vt,  L  i. 

Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words     .    , iii   a. 

O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treason  I iiL  9. 

By  fair  persuasions  mixed  with  sugared  words iiL  y, 

Words  sweetly  placed  and  modestly  directed •    •    •       v.  3. 
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Word.  —  Her  grace  in  ^>eech.  Her  words  y-dad  with  wisdom's  majesty   ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  r. 

Let  not  his  smoothing  words  Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wi$e  and  circumspect i.  i. 

Seal  op  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum :  The  business  asketh  siient  secrecy La. 

Hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the  words i.  3. 

With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couched iii.  i. 

Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words;  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me iii.  a. 

Had  I  but  said,  1  would  have  kept  my  word,  But  when  1  swear,  it  is  irrevocable iii.  a. 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words iii.  a. 

Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me iv.  i. 

Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail iv.  a. 

Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear iv.  7. 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right i  Henry  VI.  \.  \. 

I  will  rot  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word,  But  buckle  with  thee  bloiK's,  twice  two  for  one  .    .    .  i.  4. 

Words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds iL  1. 

The  wound  that  bred  this  meeting  here  Cannot  be  cured  by  words ii.  a. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty ;  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable  .    .     iii  a. 

Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts iii.  3. 

Speak  gentle  words  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee v.  i. 

For  every  word  I  speak,  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine. eyes v.  4. 

Kneel  thou.  Whilst  I  propose  the  selfsame  words  to  thee v.  5. 

By  heaven,  brat,  I  '11  plague  ye  for  that  word.  — Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to  men    .      t.  5. 

Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words? v.  5. 

And  this  word  '  love,*  which  greybeards  call  divine.  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another  .    .      v.  6. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Entertain  good  comfort.  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words L  3. 

Vour  grace  attended  to  their  sugared  words.  But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  .    .     iii.  i. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word iii.  i. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again,  and  stop  again  ....  iii.  5. 
Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart  Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words  ...     iv.  i. 

My  words  are  dull :  O,  quicken  them  with  thine  ! iv.  4. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words?— Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes iv.  4. 

Go  with  me.  And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let 's  smother iv.  4. 

Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,  Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  ...      v.  3. 

And  that  he  doubted  'T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  words  Domestics  to  you ii.  4. 

'T  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  no  deeds iii.  2. 

Words  cannot  carry  Authority  so  weighty iii  2. 

Ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning iv.  2. 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers.  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness v.  3. 

Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  a. 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word,  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue    .     iv.  5. 

1  Ml  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words iv.  5. 

Let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words v.  a. 

By  hell  and  all  hell's  torments,  I  will  not  speak  a  word! v.  2. 

One  cannot  speak  a  word,  But  it  straight  starts  you v.  2. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the  heart v.  3. 

Yet  oft.  When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words Coriolanus.  ii.  2. 

So  shall  my  lungs  Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  measles.  Which  we  disdain     .    .     iii.  i. 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rooted  in  Your  tongue iii.  2. 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  ftt)m  my  heart  A  root  of  andent  envy iv.  5. 

You  shall  bear  A  better  witness  back  than  words v.  3. 

Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping  To  purge  himself  with  words v.  6. 

These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart TUus  Andron,\.  x. 

What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  I  I  hate  the  word,  As  I  hate  hell  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 
Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words.  Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament  .  .  .  ii.  6. 
But  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  couple  it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow  .  .  .  iit  i. 
'  Romeo  is  banished  1 '    There  it  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  botind.  In  that  word's  death  .    .     iii.  a. 
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Word.  —  *  Banished  *  ?  O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell     .    .    .     Romeo  and  JitlUt,  vCx.  3. 

I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,  Hear  nic  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word iii.  5. 

What  say'st  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy? iii.  5. 

My  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  in  words Timon  of  Athens^  iL  1. 

The  world  is  but  a  word :  Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  How  quickly  were  it  gone  I       ii.  a. 

Cannot  cover  The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude  With  any  size  of  words ▼.  i. 

Upon  the  word.  Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in Juliut  Csetar,  i.  a. 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire i.  3. 

If  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell i.  a. 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite i.  2. 

That  have  spoke  the  word,  And  will  not  palter ii.  1. 

I  mean,  sweet  words,  Low-crooked  court'sies  and  base  spaniel-fawning iii.  x. 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth iii.  i. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world iii.  a- 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech .     .      iii.  2, 

Words  before  blows v.  j. 

Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do v.  1. 

(iood  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes ▼.  i. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  And  leave  them  honeyless v.  i. 

So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds :  They  smack  of  honour  both    .    .     .     AfacSetJkj  i.  2. 

Went  it  not  so  ?  —  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words i.  3. 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives ii.  1. 

Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words:  but  hold  thee  still iii.  2. 

1  have  words  That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air iv.  3. 

Ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;  Give  sorrow  words iv.  3. 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word v.  5. 

I  have  no  words :  My  voice  is  in  my  sword v.  8. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  And  break  it  to  our  hope v.  8^ 

Both  in  time.  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good ffamlei,  L  2. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul i.  5. 

These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord i.  5. 

Have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? ii.  i. 

What  do  you  read,  my  lord? — Words,  words,  words ii.  a. 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab ii.  2. 

Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it  Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  .     .     .      iii.  i. 

Words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed  As  made  the  things  more  rich iii.  i. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action iiL  2. 

I  Ml  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound iii.  ». 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below iii.  3. 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go iii.  3. 

Plucks  The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes  A  rhapsody  of  words iii.  4, 

Speak  to  me  no  more  ;  These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears iii.  4. 

If  words  be  made  of  breath,  And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe  What  thou  hast  said     iii.  4. 

Botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts iv.  5. 

1  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb ir.  6. 

To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  More  than  in  words !▼.  7. 

His  purse  is  empty  already  ;  all  *s  golden  words  are  spent v.  a. 

I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter ^'^MT  ^oar^  L  1. 

Your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  effects  may  spring  firom  words  of  love     L  1. 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter iiL  a- 

Obey  thy  parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly :  swear  not iiL  4. 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  fact  of  heaven      .     .     .     iii.  4. 

I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban iii.  4. 

His  word  was  ^tlU.  —  Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man iii.  4. 

M  ight  not  you  Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ? ir.  5- 

Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words :  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing ;  *t  is  a  lie  .     .     .     .     \r.  K 
Words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear  Otkglio,  i  3. 
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Word.  —  Wcigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath Othello^  in.  3. 

Give  thy  worst  of  thoughts  The  worst  of  words iii.  3. 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  I  here  engage  roy  words iii.  3. 

It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus iv.  i. 

I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  But  not  the  words iv.  2. 

Your  words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together iv.  2. 

What  you  know,  you  know:  From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word v.  a. 

1  have  fair  meanings,  sir. — And  fair  words  to  them Aitt.  and  CUo.\\.b. 

I  Ml  drink  the  words  you  send,  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

That  parting  kiss  which  1  had  set  Betwixt  two  charming  words i.  3. 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I  Have  words  to  bid  you i.  6. 

A  wonderful  sweet  air,  ti^-iih  admirable  rich  words  to  it ii.  3. 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes  And  strokes  death  to  her iii.  5. 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth iv.  2. 

I  cannot  sing:  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee iv.  2. 

Hanging  is  the  word,  sir:  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked v.  4. 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ;  Pardon  '»  the  word  to  all v.  5. 

I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn  To  any  living  creature PericUs/w.  i. 

Work  the  peace  of  the  present Tempest^  i.  i. 

I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her Meas./or  Aftas.  v.  1. 

A  very  good  piece  of  wodc,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  2. 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work  Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you  Mer.  cf  I  'enice,  iii.  4. 

I  have  work  in  hand  That  you  yet  know  not  of iii.  4. 

*TiB  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady:  would  't  were  done  !     .      Tant.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  .    Airs  IVeil,  i.  1. 

Every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work Ifiuier's  TaU,  iv.  4. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .     .   i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by,  All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action     .    .    .  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Now  have  I  done  a  good  day's  work Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature.  That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed    .     iv.  3. 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls,  And  made  what  work  I  pleased Coriolanus^  i.  8. 

If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work.  Thou  'Idst  not  believe  thy  deeds i.  9. 

Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short  work Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  6. 

Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play,  Alone,  in  company iii.  5. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication  To  the  great  lord     .     .    .    Titnoti  0/ Athens^  i.  i. 

Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  m  thine  own  work  ? v.  i. 

To  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself  into  more  work Julms  Casar,  i.  1. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim i.  2. 

The  complexion  of  the  element  In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand i.  3. 

What's  to  do?  — A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole ii.  1. 

But  this  same  day  Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun v.  i. 

Leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

With  Him  above  To  ratify  the  work iii.  6. 

In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not HamUt,\.  i. 

No,  I  went  round  to  work,  And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak ii.  2. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  1  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty! ii.  2. 

*T  is  a  knavish  piece  of  work :  but  what  o'  that  ? iii.  2. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works iii.  4. 

Let  it  work;  For 'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar iii.  4. 

This  is  mere  madness:  And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him v.  i. 

How  shall  I  live  and  work,  To  match  thy  goodness? King  Lear ^xs.  t. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ;  If  it  be  man's  work,  I  'U  do  't v.  3. 

He  holds  me  well ;  The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him Othello,  i.  3. 

Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  .    .      ii.  3. 

I  should  be  wise,  for  honesty  's  a  fool  And  loses  that  it  works  for iii.  3. 

I  must  take  out  the  work ?  — A  likely  piece  of  work iv   i. 

You  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of  work Ant.  and  Cleo.'i.  2. 
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Work.  —  And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay  A  day's  work  in  him  .    .    .    .      Cymbelnm^  \.  $. 

A  piece  of  work  So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive  In  workmanship  and  value  ...       iL  4. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die,  But  for  the  end  it  works  to in.  6. 

The  heavens  still  must  work.     Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest iv.  3. 

There  *s  other  work  in  hand :  I  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death v.  5. 

Working.  —  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working Lov^s  L.  Lost^  \.  2. 

His  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  working As  Yen  Like  It/\.-i, 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy  Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds       i  Henry  11^.  L  3. 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven  And  our  dull  workings     ....      2  Henry  J  V.  iv.  a. 

That  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground,  Confound  themselves  with  working iv.  4. 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear,  As  1  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughu  i  Henry  Vl.  v.  5, 

A  weighty  and  a  serious  brow,  Sad,  high,  and  working Henry  VJII.'^TiA. 

As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i*  the  working HamUlf  iL  1. 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit  That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanned     .     .       iL  a. 

They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule  ....  Otkeilo^  iii.  3. 
WoRKiNC-DAV.  —  I  might  have  another  for  working-days Mnch  Ad^^n.  x. 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  i As  Yon' Like  It ^'x.^. 

I  have  laid  by  my  majesty.  And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days Henry  V.  i.  2. 

WoRKiNG-HOUSB.  — In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought v.  ProL 

Workman.  —  In  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler  Jnlius  Cmsar^  L  1. 
Workmanship.  —  So  rich,  that  it  did  strive  In  workmanship  and  value  ....  Cymheline^  iL  4 
Workmen.  —When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well,  They  do  confound  their  skill  King  7okn,vf.x. 

Do  villany,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do  't.  Like  workmen Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3, 

WoRKV-DAV. — Prithee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune Ant.  and  Ciec.  \.  2. 

World.  — The  top  of  admiration  !  worth  What 's  dearest  to  the  world! Tempest^  iiL  i. 

I  Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i*  the  world  Do  love,  prize,  honour  you iiL  1. 

I  would  not  for  the  world v.  1. 

How  beauteous  mankind  is  1   O  brave  new  world,  l*hat  has  such  people  in  't ! v.  x. 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company  To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad  Tw0  Gen,  ofVenmAf  i.  i. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man,  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world i.  3. 

How  will  the  world  repute  me  For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? iL  7. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her  living iiL  i. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more.  But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake    ...       v.  4. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !  O  wicked,  wicked  world  ! Merry  WixftSyVi.  %. 

Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster.  Which  I  with  sword  will  open iL  j. 

What  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  I      .     iii.  4. 

My  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ir.  i. 

I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened  ;  for  I  have  been  cozened  and  beaten  too     ....     iv.  5. 

With  an  outstretched  throat  I  Ml  tell  the  world  aloud  What  man  thou  art    .     .  Metu./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Perpetual  durance,  a  restraint.  Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had iiL  1. 

Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world iiL  1. 

T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down iiL  x 

Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?    Which  is  the  way?    Is  it  sad,  and  few  words ? iiL  s. 

Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world iiL  2. 

As  thou  believest  There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world v.  t. 

That  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end  Was  wrought  by  nature  ....       Com,  0/ Errors,  L  i. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water  lliat  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop i.  2. 

Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas it  1. 

Time  himself  is  bald  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  followers ii.  2. 

How  the  world  is  changed  wth  you  I iL  2. 

The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it Muck  Ade^X.  i. 

Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? — Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into L  i. 

Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ? i.  i. 

Such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  a'  could  get  her  good>wiU ii.  1. 

That  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out iL  t. 

Command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end iLu 

Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt iLi. 
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World. —The  world  must  be  peopled MucA  Adot'ii.  3. 

God  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see iii.  5. 

I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you \    .    .    .    .      iv.  i. 

Not  for  the  wide  world iv.  i. 

That  war  against  your  own  affections  And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world i.  i. 

The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights  He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves     .  i.  i. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted i.  i. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since i.  a. 

Held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem ii.  1. 

I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat iv.  3. 

The  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument ....      iv.  3. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye? iv.  3. 

The  academes,  That  show,  contain,  and  nouri»h  all  the  world iv.  3. 

An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it v.  i. 

A  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world v.  i. 

A  time,  methinks,  too  short  To  make  a  world-without'^nd  bargain v.  2. 

Some  forlorn  and  naked  hermiuge»  Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  wcrld v.  2. 

The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks v.  2. 

The  mazed  world,  By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  it.  i. 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company.  For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  worid    .    .    .      ii.  i. 

How  can  it  be  said  1  am  alone,  When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? ii.  i. 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world  ? iv.  x. 

I  have  heard  it  over,  And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world v.  t. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world Afer.  of  Vtnic*^  L  1. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Graiiano ;  A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part    .    .    .  i.  i. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth i.  i. 

My  little  body  is  aweary  of  this  great  world i.  2. 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament iii.  2. 

The  poor  rude  world  Hath  not  her  fellow iii.  5. 

The  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too iv.  i. 

Life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world,  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life iv.  i. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  !    So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  .    .      v.  i. 

For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife v.  1. 

For  the  wealth  That  the  world  masters v.  i. 

And  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world As  You  Like  It^  i.  i. 

So  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world i.  i. 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature i.  2. 

In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  1  have  made  it  empty  .     .     .  i.  2. 

The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable i.  2. 

All  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind i.  2. 

In  a  better  world  than  this,  I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you i.  2. 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  ! i.  3. 

He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me  :  Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him 1.3. 

What  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  I ii.  3. 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  I ii.  3. 

A  miserable  world  !    As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ii.  7. 

'Thus  we  may  see,' quoth  he, 'how  the  world  tK-ags' ii.  7. 

I  will  through  and  through  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world ii.  7. 

Disgorge  into  the  general  world ii.  7. 

All  the  world  's  a  stage.  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ii.  7. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank ii.  7. 

We  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery iii.  2. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults  ....     iii.  2. 

To  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic iii.  2. 

*T  is  such  fools  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children iii.  5. 

The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old ir.  i. 
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World.  —  He  hath  do  interest  in  me  in  the  worid As  You  Like  It,  r.  x. 

It  it  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world v,  3. 

Let  the  world  s'ide Tatn.  of  the  Skrrtxr^  IndtKU  i. 

We  can  contain  ourselves,  Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world Indue  1. 

She  wa«  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  ;  And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none Indue  2, 

Let  the  world  slip :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger Indues. 

There  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them i.  i. 

Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes i.  2. 

*T  is  a  world  to  see,  How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone u.  i. 

Let  all  the  world  say  no,  I '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world iii.  2. 

Tell  me,  how  goes  the  world  ?  —  A  cold  world iv.  1. 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round v.  2. 

With  a  world  Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms,  That  blinking  Cupid  gossips  AU^s  Well,  L  i. 

My  love  hath  in 't  a  tx>nd.  Whereof  the  world  takes  note 1.5. 

I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world it  3. 

Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter ii.  4. 

If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance iii.  2. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety iv.  4. 

I  am  a  fellow  o*  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3, 

Is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ? i.  3. 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours i.  5. 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave  And  leave  the  world  no  copy 1.5. 

My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ii.  4. 

*T  was  never  merry  world  Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment iiL  i. 

Methinks 't  is  time  to  smile  again.    O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! iiL  j. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney iv.  1. 

You  wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it v.  1. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun.  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain v.  i. 

Is  this  nothing?  Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that 's  in  't  b  nothing ....  Winter's  Taie.  L  2. 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world.  Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false,  if  she  be      .       it  i. 

Which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant,  As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest ii,  3. 

They  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed v.  2. 

If  all  the  world  could  have  seen  *t,  the  woe  had  been  universal ▼,  2. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match  The  pleasure  of  that  madness y.  3. 

Your  father  might  have  kept  This  calf  bred  from  his  cow  from  all  the  world     .     .     King  yokn,  I  1. 

Mad  world!  mad  kings  !  mad  composition ! ii.  i. 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well ii.  i. 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day.  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world  .  .  iii.  3. 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  !  Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world  iii.  4. 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !    My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  !  .     .      iii.  4. 

There  's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy iii.  4. 

How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  I iii.  4. 

Now,  what  says  the  world  To  your  proceedings  ? rv.  2. 

Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Never  to  be  infected  with  delight iv.  3. 

And  lose  my  way  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world iv.  3. 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  ....       v.  2. 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world.  Let  me  have  audience v.  2. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms,  And  we  shall  shock  them t.  7. 

What  a  deal  of  world  I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love Richard  If.  \.  i. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity —  So  it  be  new,  there 's  no  respect  how  vile  .  .  *  ii,  1. 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  ....       ii.  i. 

This  dear  dear  land,  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world il  i. 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease it  1. 

No  sign.  Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood.  To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman  .  iii.  1. 
When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid,  Behind  the  globe  that  lights*  the  lower  world     .     .     iii.  2. 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears Hi  2- 

We  '11  play  at  bowls.  —  'T  will  ra.ike  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs iii.  4- 
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World.— Thoughts  people  this  little  world,  In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world  Richard  II.  v.  5. 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world v.  5. 

To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world 1  Henry  IV.  \.  a. 

He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,  But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend i,  3. 

This  is  no  world  To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips ii.  3. 

Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world ii.  ^, 

There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed  Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you lii.  1. 

Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world iv.  i. 

That  daffed  the  world  aside,  And  bid  it  pass iv,  j. 

Turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus  And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship iv.  i. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace iv.  2. 

Both  together  Are  confident  against  the  >Korld  in  arms v.  i. 

Lord.  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying ! v.  4. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  suge  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act     .     .     .   1  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-uay  better  than  thine ii.  2. 

When  a'  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish iii.  2. 

And  put  the  world's  whole  strength  Into  one  giant  arm iv.  5. 

To  show  the  incredulous  world  The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed iv.  5. 

I  siurvivc.  To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world,  To  frustrate  prophecies v.  2. 

I  pray  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this  world v.  3. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  !  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys v.  3. 

He  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world iv.  1. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world iv.  3. 

In  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England  I iv.  8. 

In  this  best  garden  of  the  world,  Our  fertile  France v.  2. 

She  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man  Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

We  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world iii.  3. 

While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman,  Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds iv.  4. 

His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you iv.  4. 

Hast  given  roe  in  this  beauteous  fiice  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Knit  his  brows.  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world i.  2. 

What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me? iii.  2. 

Where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself,  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world    ....     iii.  2. 

It  was  never  merry  world  iu  England  since  gentlemen  came  up iv.  2. 

What  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe? i  Henry  VI.  W.  t,. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world,  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem v.  5. 

Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ? v.  5. 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward v.  6. 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  III.  i.  i. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in i.  i. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing! i.  2. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad.  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch i.  3. 

I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world i.  3. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night.  Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days      .     .     .  i.  4. 

For  unfell  imagination.  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares i.  4. 

From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven i.  4. 

Seldom  comes  the  better :  I  fear,  1  fear  't  will  prove  a  troublous  world ii.  3. 

The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit iii.  1. 

It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  And  I  believe  't  will  never  stand  upright iii.  a. 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world iii.  5. 

Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought.  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought  iii.  6. 

Would  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  care  ? iii.  7. 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope,  Nor  will  I  sue Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

I  would  not  be  a  queen  for  all  the  world ii.  3. 

That  roan  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has  A  better  wife,  let  hiro  in  nought  be  trusted    .      ii.  4. 
Before  the  primest  creature  That 's  paragoned  o'  the  world ii.  4. 
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World.  —Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you Htnry  VIII.  in.  a. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye :  I  feel  my  heart  new  opened iiL  a. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven iv.  2. 

His  long  trouble  now  is  passing  Out  of  this  world iv.  3. 

We  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel Trol  and  Cress,  it  a. 

As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  aaion  For  the  wide  world's  revenue 11.2. 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world  Enter  his  thoughts ii.  3. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin iii.  y. 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge iv.  1. 

How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  waterilies ! ▼.  1. 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears  and  he  Upon  my  party,  I'ld  revolt .     .    .     CorioioHus^  L  i. 

As  if  the  world  Were  feverous  and  did  tremble i.  4. 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fttness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war ii.  1. 

The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world  Be  singly  counterpoised ii.  2. 

Looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world ii.  2. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world :  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident      ...     iii.  1. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world iv.  5. 

There ^s  no  man  in  the  world  More  bound  to 's  mother ▼.  3. 

The  all-seeing  sun  NeVr  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun     .    .    .  Romeo  and  ytUiet^  i.  2. 

Such  a  man  As  all  the  world  —  why,  he 's  a  man  of  wax i.  3. 

That  all  the  world  ynW  be  in  love  with  night  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun  ....      iiL  2. 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  law v.  i. 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich v.  1. 

Shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  From  this  world-wearied  flesli v.  3. 

I  have  not  seen  you  long :  how  goes  the  world?  —  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows     Timon  of  Athens^  L  1. 

Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug L  1. 

I  will  choose  Mine  heir  firom  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world L  i. 

The  world  is  but  a  word :  Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  How  quickly  were  it  gone !       ii.  2. 

This  is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece  Is  every  flatterer's  spirit iii.  2. 

Whom  the  world  Voiced  so  regardfully iv.  3. 

What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? iv.  3. 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought  But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon 't    .     .     iv.  3. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Di^lose  his  lustre JnltMs  Ctesar^  L  x 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  And  bear  the  palm  alone i  2. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  Colossus i.  2. 

Else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods,  Incenses  them  to  send  destruction i.  3. 

If  1  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides L  3. 

These  predictions  Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar IL  2. 

The  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world iiL  i. 

0  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ;  And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee    .     .     iii.  1. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Ca»ar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world iii.  a. 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world iv.  3. 

Nature  might  stand  up  And  say  to  all  the  world,  *This  was  a  man !  * ▼.  5. 

Howgoesths  world,  sir,  now?  — Why,  see  you  not? MacbetkyXx,  ^ 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  Have  so  incensed iii.  j. 

1  am  reckless  what  I  do  to  spite  the  world iii.  i. 

Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer,  Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear  .  .  iiL  2. 
I  remember  now  I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable  ....  iv.  2. 
I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun.  And  wish  the  estate  o' the  world  were  now  undone  ....  v.  5. 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I    .    .     HeumUt,  i.  x. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand iL  x 

What 's  the  news  ?  —  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world 's  grown  honest ii.  1, 

The  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals  1 ii.  x 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history ii.  a. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been   •      iiL  2. 

Thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind.  Honoured,  beloved ill.  x 

This  world  is  not  for  aye ,......•     iu.a. 
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World.  —  Far  some  most  watch,  while  aome  must  sleep :  So  runs  the  world  away .    .   //Mmitt,  m.  t. 

When  churchyards  yawn  and  bell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  worid iii.  3. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ....  iii.  3. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man iii.  4. 

Says  she  hears  There 's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart iv.  5. 

As  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  Antiquity  foigot,  custom  not  known iv.  5. 

Who  shall  stay  you?  — My  will,  not  all  the  world iv.  5. 

The  more  pity  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown v.  i. 

To  this  point  I  stand,  That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,  Let  come  what  comes    .    .  iv.  5. 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !  v.  i. . 

Thou  art  slain  :  No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good v.  a. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain,  To  tell  my  story v.  a. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world  How  these  things  came  about v.  a. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world /CtHg"  Lear,  L  2. 

I  think  the  world 's  asleep i.  4. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world ii.  i. 

Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows,  Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped ii.  2. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain      .    .  iii.  i. 

All-shaking  thunder,  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  1 iii.  2. 

0  world  I  But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,  Life  would  not  yield  to  age .    .  iv.  1. 

This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought iv.  6. 

Yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes.  —  I  see  it  feelingly iv.  6. 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears iv.  6. 

Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end.  And  machination  ceases v.  i. 

He  hates  him  much  That  would  upon  tlie  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer  v.  3. 

An  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant OtfuUo,  i.  2. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak,  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle     .    .    .  .  i.  3. 

My  story  being  done.  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs i.  3. 

1  have  looked  upon  the  world  for  four  times  seven  years i.  3. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted ii.  3. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world,  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep     .    .    .  iii.  3. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe iiL  3. 

I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him iii.  4. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world iv.  a. 

To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn  Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me    .  iv.  2. 

Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? iv.  3. 

The  world 's  a  huge  thing :  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice iv.  3. 

Beshrew  roe,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  For  the  whole  world iv.  3. 

Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world iv.  3. 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world  Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  ....  v.  2. 

Whose  quality,  going  on.  The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge  O'  the  world ii.  2. 

The  least  wind  T  the  world  vaW  blow  them  down ii.  7. 

Thegreatercantle  of  the  world  is  lost  With  very  ignorance iii.  la 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being  The  meered  question iii.  X3« 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular iii.  i3- 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world  Shall  bear  the  olive  freely iv.  6. 

O  infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  from  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught? iv.  8. 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register  A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive iv.  9. 

That  noble  countenance.  Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies iv.  14. 

O  sun,  Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in !  darkling  stand  The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  iv.  15. 

The  round  world  Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets v.  i. 

In  the  name  lay  A  moiety  of  the  world v.  x. 

We  could  not  stall  together  In  the  whole  world v.  1. 

Sole  sir  o'  the  world,  I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well v.  a. 

If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world  It  is  not  worth  leave-taking v.  a. 

They  are  people  such  That  mend  upon  the  world Cymbelint,  iL  4. 
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World.  —  Swelled  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch  The  sides  o*  the  world  .    .    .    Cymbeliney  HL  i. 

This  story  llie  world  may  read  in  me iii.  3. 

This  twenty  years  This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world iii.  3. 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  beKe  AH  comers  of  the  world iii.  4. 

r  the  world's  volume  Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in 't iii.  4. 

Yet  reverence,  That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction iv.  i. 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world  Struck  the  main-top! iv.  a. 

To  shame  the  guise  o*  the  world,  I  will  begin  The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  within  .     .  .    v.  t. 

Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment  Nobler  than  that  it  covers ▼'4* 

Does  the  world  go  round  ?    How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? v^>  S* 

And  I  must  lose  Two  of  the  sweei'st  companions  in  the  world v.  5. 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm,  Whirring  me  from  my  friends Pericles^  iv.  1. 

Worldling.  — Thou  makest  a  testament  As  worldlings  do As  You  Like  It^  it.  i. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base !  1  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys .  .  a  Henry  J  K.  v.  3. 
Worldly. — The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life Meas./orMeas.  \\\.  t. 

Neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared :  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  ihou  canst  unfold  Richard  II.  tii.  2. 

In  common  worldly  things,  't  is  called  ungrateful Richard  III.  ti.  2. 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction Othella,  t.  3. 

Worm.  —  Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected  I    This  visitation  shows  it Tempest^  \\\.  i. 

Thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  worm Mens. /or  Meas.  in.  i. 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving?     ....      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

0  brave  touch  !   Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them As  Yon  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms  I Tarn,  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  2. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .     .    .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Let  *s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm i  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  1 Richard  III.  i.  3. 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm.  Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air  Rom.  &*  yul.  \.  1. 

A  round  little  worm  Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid 1.4. 

They  have  made  worms*  meat  of  me iii.  1. 

Here  will  I  remain  With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids v.  3. 

The  worm  that 's  fled  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us iv.  3. 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king iv.  3. 

And  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm iv.  3. 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool I^ing  Lear,  iii.  4. 

1  such  a  fellow  saw  ;  Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm iv.  i. 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk Othello.,  iii.  4. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Niius  there.  That  kills  and  pains  not  ?  .     .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm 's  an  odd  worm v.  s. 

You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind v.  2, 

The  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people v.  2. 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  Cymbefi$te,  iii.  4. 
I  trod  ui>on  a  worm  against  my  will.  But  I  wept  for  it    . Pericles,  iv.  \. 

Worm-holes. —  Picked  from  the  worm -holes  of  long-vanished  days Henry  V.W.  ^ 

Wormwood.  —  Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Worse. — The  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them Mid.  M.  Dream,  v.  i. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse     .     .     .     Richard  II.  \.  i. 

All  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell iii.  2. 

I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested.  Or  more  afraid  to  fight a  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse Troi.  and  Crest,  iii.  a. 
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WoRSB.— We  know  each  other  well.— We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse  Trot.  6*  Cress,  iv.  i. 

I  am  the  youngest  of  thai  name,  for  fault  of  a  worse Romeo  and  Juiiet^  ii.  4. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  scuselcss  things  I ytJitts  Casar,  i.  i. 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place iii.  2. 

1  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse;  Question  enrages  him  ....  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty,  Which  is  too  nigh  your  person iv.  2. 

1  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind      .    .    Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow Ant.  and  Cieo.  i.  2. 

WoRSER.  —  Throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it,  And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
Worship.— I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star,  But  now  1  worship  a  celestial  sun  Tzvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honesty Henry  VIII.  \.  \. 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  2. 

That  noble  countenance.  Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies  .  .  Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  14, 
W0RSHIPFUI-, —  But  this  is  worshipful  society  And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself  King  John,  i.  t. 

Worshipper. —  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper Aii^s  ^Veii,\.  y 

Worst.  —That  I  may  know  The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  I.  i. 

The  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them v.  i. 

When  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  belter  than  a  beast Mer.  0/  P'enice,  i.  2. 

]f  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst,  Then  let  the  worst  unheard  fall  on  your  head    King  John,  iv.  2. 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared:  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  and  decay ;  The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day    .    .     iii.  2. 

1  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken      .    .     iii.  2. 

The  tent  that  searches  To  the  bottom  of  the  worst TroL  and  Cress.  W.  t. 

To  fear  the  worst  oh  cures  the  worse iii.  2. 

Is  the  worst  well  ?   very  well  took,  i'  faith  ;  wisely,  wisely Romeo  and  Jnliet,  ii.  4. 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe    .  Timon  0/ Athens^  iii.  5. 

Now  I  am  bent  to  know.  By  the  worst  means,  the  worst Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before iv.  2. 

To  be  worst,  The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst  Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts iv.  i. 

Who  is' t  can  say,  *  I  am  at  the  worst'?    I  am  worse  than  e*er  I  was iv.  1. 

The  worst  is  not  So  long  as  we  can  say,  *  This  is  the  worst* iv.  i. 

We  are  not  the  first  Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst v,  3. 

When  remedie*  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst Othello,  i.  3. 

0  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the  worst  best ii.  i. 

Give  thy  worst  of  thoughts  The  worst  of  words iii- 3. 

1  do  not  fear  the  flaw  ;  It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst Pericles,  iii.  i. 

Worth.  —  'T  is  an  office  of  great  worth,  And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  2. 

I  know  the  gentleman  To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation ii,  4. 

Far  behind  his  worth  Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow ii.  4. 

His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither ii.  4. 

All  1  can  is  nothing  To  her  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ii.  4. 

Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit Meas./or  Meas.v.  i. 

What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth Lorfe's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Even  now  worth  this.  And  now  worth  nothing Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  1. 

Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard i.  i. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth i.  i. 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

The  longer  kept,  the  less  worth:  of!  wiih't  while 'tis  vendible All's  IVell,  i.  t. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth iii.  4. 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth  That  he  does  weigh  too  light iii.  4- 

Were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm,  You  should  find  better  dealing      .      Twelfth  Mighty  iii.  3. 
To  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise  Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion  ....     iii.  4. 

Sorry  Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  i. 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave:  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me  King  yohn,  ii.  i. 
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Worth.  —  By  the  glorioas  worth  of  my  descent.  This  arm  shall  do  it Richard  II.  i.  r. 

I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i' faith i  Henty  IV.n.  \. 

His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now iv.  t. 

More  will  I  do:  Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth  Than  to  be  deah  in  by  attorneyship  ...       i  Henry  Vl.  v.  5. 

What  were 't  worth  to  know  The  secret  of  your  conference  ? Henry  yill.  li  5. 

How  was  it? — Well  worth  the  seeing iv.  t. 

Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame,  Grows  dainty  of  his  worth Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

She  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost  The  holding ii.  2. 

Imagined  worth  Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse i).  3* 

Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel it.  3. 

I  Ml  nothing  do  on  charge :  to  her  own  worth  She  shall  be  prized iv.  4. 

By  some  chance,  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends    ....    Ccriolanus^  iv.  4. 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth Romeo  and  Juiiet^  ii.  6. 

You  have  added  worth  unto 't  and  lustre Timon  of  Atkens^'x.  i. 

Your  cause  of  sorrow  Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth Macbeth^  v.  & 

He 's  worth  more  sorrow,  And  that  I  'II  spend  for  him v.  & 

And  well  are  worth  the  iKTint  that  you  have  wanted King  Lear^  I  1. 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth iv.  4. 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place Otkeila^  i.  t. 

By  the  worth  of  man's  eternal  soul .  ' iii.  3* 

Ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  %^-orth  love,  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked Ani.  and  Cleo.  \.  4. 

From  whose  so  many  wreights  of  baseness  cannot  A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn  .    .     CymbeltHe^  iii.  5. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for,  By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ? v.  5. 

WoRTHiBS.  "  Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity Lover's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

WoRTHiNBss.  —  No  such  mirrors  as  will  turn  Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye  Julisu  Ceesar^  \.  2. 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy,  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness i.  3. 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  wonhiness  Does  challenge  much  respect OtMlo^W.  t. 

Worthy. — I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy  Much  Ada,  i.  1. 

He  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  Worthy's  thumb Love's  L.  Lost^^.  \. 

With  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion     .   Tasn.  o/the  Skrew^  iv.  i. 

She  is  of  good  esteem,  Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth iv.  5. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe,  Nor  dare  I  say  'tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is     .    .    All*s  Well^  ii,  5. 

Wherein  villanous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing?    ....  1  Henry  /K.  n.  4. 

Thereshouldbeoneamongst'em,  by  his  person,  More  worthy  thb  place  than  myself  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

Worthy  of  arms  1  as  welcome  as  to  one  That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you  What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day  JnUus  Csesar,  i.  a. 

Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour ii.  i. 

His  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy iii.  2. 

They  are  worthy  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars Cym&eiine^  v.  5. 

Wotting.  —The  gods  themselves,  Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant ,    .    .  IVin/er*s  Tale,  iii  a. 
Would.  —  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be! Twelfth  S^ht,  iiL  i. 

Would  all  were  well  I  but  that  will  never  be Richard  III.  \.  z. 

'Well,  well,  we  know,' or  *  We  could,  an  if  we  would' HamUt<,\.  ^ 

That  we  would  do,  We  should  do  when  we  woukl ir.  7. 

This  '  would '  changes  And  hath  abatements  and  delays iv.  7. 

Wound.  —  The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time  most  accurst  I  .    .    .    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

A  little  western  flower,  Before  milk>white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound     .    Afid.  H.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound,  Issuing  life-blood Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  a. 

Searching  of  thy  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own    .    .    .     As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Wounds  invisible  That  love's  keen  arrows  make iii.  5. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  By  making  many King  fohn^  r.  a. 

The  dire  aspect  Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  nith  neighbours'  sword Richard  II.  i  3. 

The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw,  And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else v.  i. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold,  To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay  1  Henry  I V^  i.  3. 

All  those  wounds,  Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took L  3. 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy  Colour  her  working  with  sudi  deadly  woands L  3. 
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Wound.— May  salve  The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance i  Henry  IV.vn.  2, 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  no :  or  an  arm  ?  no :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  no  .    .    .      v.  1. 

I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound z  Henry  IV.  \,  2, 

Show  his  scars,  And  say,  'These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day' Henry  K.  iv.  3. 

Words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds .^  Henry  VJ.  ii.  1. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety,  Surety  secure TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves iii.  3. 

That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name iv.  5. 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart  To  hear  themselves  remembered    .      Corioianusy  \.  9. 

He  jesu  at  scars  that  never  fell  a  wound Romeo  and  ynliet,  ii.  2. 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds yulius  Ctesar^  iii.  1. 

And  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  iii.  2. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds,  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha   .    .     Macbeth,  i.  2. 

So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  <^-ounds;  They  smack  of  honour  both i.  2. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes i.  5. 

Each  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  wounds iv.  3. 

As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound Othelloy  ii.  3. 

How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience!    What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees ?    .     .      ii.  3. 

I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T,  But  now  't is  made  an  H Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 

Wrangle.  —  It  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty    .    .    Merry  Whtes,  ii.  i. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  3. 

Wranglbr. — The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce  And  did  him  service  Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Wrap.  —  Why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Wrapped.  —  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings AWs  Well^v.  %. 

Wrath.  — Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  v.  4. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love As  Yon  Like  lty\.2. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath  And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay ....    King  John^  i.  1. 

That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse iv.  3. 

Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath 2  Henry  Vi.  iii.  2. 

Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath King  Lear,  i.  1 . 

Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath iii.  7. 

It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath Othelloy  ii.  3. 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog  Than  answer  my  waked  wrath ! iii.  3. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for.  By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?  ...  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Wrathpui^  —The  wrathful  skies  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark  ....  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Wrath  FULLY.  —Gentle  friends,  Lci*s  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully      .    .     Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

Wrath<kindlbd  gentlemen,  be  ruled  by  me ;  Let  *s  purge  this  choler Richard  I L  \.  i. 

Wreak. —Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks,  His  fits,  his  frenzy?  .  .  .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  ^. 
Wreath.  —  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire  On  flickering  Phoebus*  front King  Lear,  n.  2. 

Wreck. —The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck Tempest^  \.  2. 

Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea  ?  Buried  some  dear  friend  ?  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

A  wreck  past  hope  he  was:  His  life  I  gave  him Tvfelfth  Nighty  \.  \. 

On  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wTeck:  No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made  KingyoknyXxx.  i. 

We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer Richard  I L\x.  \. 

Unavoided  is  the  danger  now.  For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck ii.  i. 

The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks Richard  III.  x.  4. 

What  wreck  discern  you  in  me  Deserves  your  pity? Cymbeliney  \.  b. 

Wreckbc*.  —  As  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Wren.  —  The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true,  The  wren  with  little  quill .    .    .   Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  iii.  i. 

Would  be  thought  No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren Mer.  0/  Venicey  v.  i. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad.  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch     Richard  III.  i.  3. 

The  poor  Mrren,  The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight Macbetk,x\.  2. 

Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming !    .    .    .      Mecu./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

A  noble  nature  May  catch  a  wrench Timon  q/AthenSfVi,  2, 
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Wrenching.  —  Your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  felse  way  ....  a  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
Wrestle. — To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection Much  Ad0^\\\,  i. 

To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections i.  3. 

Wrestled.  —  You  have  wrestled  well  and  overthrown  More  than  your  enemies 1.2. 

Wretch.  —  A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man  .     Cotn.  0/ Errors^  ▼.  1. 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch  Uncapable  of  pity Mer.  t/ l^enice^  W.  i. 

A  meacnck  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew Tarn,  of  the  Shrrw^  ii.  1. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward!  Thou  little  valiant,  great  \xx  villany!     .     .  Kiug  John^  iii.  i. 

But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes  reading HamUt^  ii.  a. 

A  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed  Almost  to  acknowledge  hers i^i^  Lear^  i.  i. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch.  That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  Unwhippcd  of  justice      .     .     iii.  2. 

The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst  Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts it.  i. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch.  Past  f  peaking  of  in  a  king  I iv.  6. 

Excellent  wretch  I  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee  1 Othelio^  '\\\.  %. 

Wretched.  —  O,  how  wTetched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I  Henry  VIll.  iii.  2. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity.  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  i. 

That  I  am  x^Tetched  Makes  thee  the  happier King  Lear^  iv.  i. 

Wretchedness. — ^Tosee  wretchedness  o'ercharged  And  duty  in  his  service  perishing  M.  N.  Dream^  ▼.  i. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  uf  pins,  They'll  talk  of  state Richard  II.  \\\.  4, 

Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself iv.  i. 

What  can  happen  Tome  above  this  wretchedness? Henry  VIII.  va.  \. 

Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness.  And  fearcst  to  die  ?    .     .     .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet ^  v.  1. 

Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit,  To  end  itself  by  death  ? King  Lear ^v*.  tk. 

Wretched'st.  —  He  was  the  wretched' St  thing  when  he  was  young Richard  III.  W.  ^. 

Wretches. — Visit  the  speechless  sick  and  still  converse  With  groaning  wretches  Lov^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whercsoe'er  you  are.  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  Kiug  Lear^  iii.  4. 

Take  physic,  pomp ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel iii.  4. 

Poor  wretches  that  depend  On  greatness'  favour  dream  as  I  have  done  ....  Cymbeline^  v.  4. 
Wring. — Sit  you  down.  And  let  me  wring  your  heart      .' HamleWiW.  ^. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  Much  AeU>,  v.  ». 
Wrinkle.  —  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  t^rinkles  come Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  i. 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  I  And  quartered  in  her  heart !      .     .    Kiug  John^  ii.  i. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age.  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Whose  youth  and  freshness  Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning    Troi.  and  Cress.  iL  a. 

Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth King  Lear^  \.  4, 

Writ.  —  O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  I Much  Ado,  iv.  9. 

However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance    ...       v.  1. 

Writ  o'  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all Love's  L.  Losi,  v.  2. 

Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  4. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  haih  judgement  shown,  When  judges  have  been  babes    .     .    AU^s  Welly  iL  i . 

The  very  book  indeed  Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself Richard  II.  iv.  r. 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ.  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  Whh  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  wTit    .     .     .  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

Boy!  false  hound  !    If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true Corioiawu^  v.  ^ 

Find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand.  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune^s  book! v.  3. 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ Timon  of  Athms^'w.  ^. 

We  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty  To  let  you  know  of  it Hamlet^  i.  a. 

For  the  law  of  writ  and  the  liberty,  tliejie  are  the  only  men ii.  2. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again      .     .     .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

To  wTiie  and  read  comes  by  nature Muck  A  do,  \\\.  z. 

Write  down,  that  they  hope  they  serve  God:  and  write  God  first iv.  2. 

O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass!       iv.  a. 

Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonuet  in  praise  of  my  beauty? v.  a. 

Devise,  wit;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio Lorn* 5  L.  Lost,  \.  a. 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths     .    ,    ,    *    As  You  Like  It^  iiL  4. 
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WRITB.>-Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen  Twelfth  NigkU  vL  x 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile  This  louring  tempest Richard  II.  L  3. 

He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accooipt a  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 

I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name iv.  a. 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter Romeo  and  yuliet^  iL  4. 

I  once  did  bold  it,  as  our  statists  do,  A  baseness  to  write  fair Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? King  Lear^  i.  a. 

About  it ;  and  write  happy  when  thou  hast  done v.  3. 

What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst  praise  me? OthellOyXx.  \. 

Writer.  —  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication      .     .    .    Much  Adoy  iii.  5. 

All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  be As  You  Like  It^  yf.  t. 

This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Writing.  —  For  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need      Much  Ado^  iii.  3. 

It  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

For  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto iv.  2. 

Find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2. 

Written. — Though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass      .     .    Much  AdoyW.  2. 

That  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age 2  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written.  And  sealed  between  us Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

WRONa  —  Do  him  not  that  wrong,  To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth         Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  7. 

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite.  To  follow  as  it  draws !     .    .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

You  are  i'  the  wrong  To  speak  before  your  time v.  x. 

Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense Com.  of  Errors  ^  ii.  i. 

Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt.  But  wrong  not  that  Mrrong  with  a  more  contempt    .      ii.  a. 

So  it  doth  appear  By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear iii.  i. 

But  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong Much  Ado^  ii.  i. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out iii.  i. 

Let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear  But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine  ....      v.  i. 

Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs.  Gives  her  fiune  which  never  dies v.  3. 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion Love*s  L.  Lost^y.  ■». 

You  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do.  In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo   Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  a. 
You  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  ray  uttermost Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge? iii.  i. 

What  judgement  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? iv.  i. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong,  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  bis  will iv.  i. 

By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong v.  i. 

I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me As  Vou  Like  It^  i.  a. 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

You  do  me  double  wrong,  To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice iii.  i. 

The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears iv.  3. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few.  Do  wrong  to  none .*    .     AU^s  tVellfX.  i. 

The  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir  Afresh  within  me IViiUer's  Tale,y.  \. 

Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears King  John^m.  \. 

When  law  can  do  no  right,  Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong iii.  i. 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong.  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? iii.  1. 

I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs iii.  i. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong  Deny  their  office iv.  i. 

Your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong iv.  2. 

How  long  Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? Richard  II.  ii.  i . 

T  is  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne  In  him ii.  i. 

I  beseech  your  grace  Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye ii.  3. 

To  rouse  his  wTongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay ii.  3. 

He  does  me  double  wrong  That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue iii.  a. 

You  will  not  pocket  up  wrong :  art  thou  not  ashamed? i  Henry  IV.  iiL  3. 

,   Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong iv.  3. 

I  will  uke  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace  And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong    .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  x. 

.    It  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs HenryV.m.2. 
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Wrong.  —  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  sappresseth  wrongs 3  Henry  VI.  iu.  3. 

I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl Richard  ill.  L  j. 

Wrong  bath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame ▼.  1. 

To  persist  J  n  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong TroL  and  Creu.  ii.  ». 

Think'st  thou  it  honourabje  for  a  noble  man  Still  to  remember  wrongs?.    .    .     .    Coriolamu^  v.  3. 

We  will  solicit  heaven  and  move  the  gods  To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs  Ti£.  A  tuL  iv.  3. 

And  make  his  wrongs  His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment ....  Timon  of  Athens  ^  m.  5. 

If  WTongs  be  evils  and  enforce  us  kill,  What  folly  't  is  to  hazard  life  for  ill! iii.  5. 

Such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth  As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs    .      ▼.  i. 

Now  breathless  wrong  Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  eaise v.  4. 

Old  feeble  carrions  and  such  suffering  souls  That  welcome  wrongs     ....    JuHms  Cursor,  ii.  1. 

It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong iiu  1. 

If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  Caesar  has  had  great  wrong iiu  2. 

I  rather  choose  To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you iii.  a. 

This  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs iv.  a. 

You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus iv.  3. 

Wear  thou  thy  wrongs :  The  title  is  affeered  1       Macbetky  iv.  3. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love      .    HamltU  iii-  »• 

Called  me  sot.  And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out King  Ltar^  iv.  a. 

He  'II  not  feel  wrongs  Which  tie  him  to  an  answer iv.  1. 

Milk-livered  man !  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs iv.  1. 

Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth  Shall  nothing  wrong  him OtktUo^  iL  3. 

Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  For  the  whole  world iv.  3. 

Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world iv.  3. 

That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong v.  t. 

I  never  do  him  wrong.  But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends Cymhelme^  i.  1. 

Wronged.  —  She  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she  is  undone Much  Ado^  iv.  1. 

Wronger.  --  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  me v.  i. 

Wrongfully. —  The  which  if  wrongfully,  Let  heaven  revenge Richard  I  1 .  x.  x. 

Wrongly.  —  Wouldst  not  play  false,  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win Mmcbttk^  i.  5. 

Wroth.  —  I  'U  keep  my  oath,  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth Mcr.  of  Venicty  ii.  9. 

Wrought.  —  Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought  From  that  it  is  disposed    .      yn/itu  Cttsar,  i  a. 

Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought  Perplexed  in  the  extreme Othello^  v.  a. 

WRV-NBCKED.—Yile  squealing  of  the  wry-neckeu  file Mtr.  0/ Veniet^VL.  ^ 


X. 

Xanthippe.  —  As  curst  and  shrewd  As  Socrates'  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse    .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  a. 


Yard.  —  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste    .    .     Merry  IVrveSt  »•  S« 

Thou  thimble!   Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half*yard,  quarter,  nail  I   .    .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me.    .    .    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  a. 

It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard Romeoand  ynliet^x.  9. 

I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines,  And  blow  them  at  the  moon Ifamlet^  iiu  4, 

Yare.— Be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful  and  deadly  TWei/th  A^'^vk/,  iii.  4. 
Yarelv.  —  Fall  to 't,  yarcly,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground Tempett,  i.  1. 

Those  flower-soft  hands,  That  yarcly  frame  the  oflice Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  x 

Yarn.  —  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together AWs  Well^  iv.  j. 

All  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca  fiill  of  moths  .  .  .  Coriolanms^  i.  j. 
Yawn.  —  When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  worid   Hamlet,  iii.  a. 
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Yawn.  —  And  that  the  a£Frighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration Othello,  v.  a. 

Yawhinc— Now  will  I  dam  up  thiK  thy  yawning  mouth  For  swallowing  the  treasure  2  Henry  F/.  iv.  i. 

The  »hard-bome  beetle  with  his  dro\K«y  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Y-CLAD.  —  Her  grace  in  speech,  Her  words  y-cUd  with  wisdom's  majesty  ....  2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 
Year.— His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ;  His  head  unmellow^d  Txvo  Gen.  o/l'erona^  ii.  4. 

Compound  with  hmi  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you      .     .     .      Meas./or  A  teas.  iv.  2. 

Her  sober  virtue,  years  and  modest>'.  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  C.  0/ Err.  iii.  i. 

Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  dost  thuu  not  suspect  my  years? Mnch  Ado,  iv.  2. 

Gu,  tenderness  of  years Love^x  L.  Losty'm.  i. 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  and  knows  the  trick  To  make  my  lady  laugh v.  2. 

0  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low.  —  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Nor  is  my  whole  estate  Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

Let  bis  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation iv.  i. 

Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years As  Von  Like  Jt/\.  %. 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more  .     .      ii.  3. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ....      ii.  3. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year iii.  2. 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he  's  tall :  His  1^  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  't  is  well  .     .     .     iii.  5. 

The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old iv.  1. 

Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess Tarn,  o/t/ie  Shrew,  W.  i. 

Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year! Airs  lVeli,\.  y. 

Grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing  While  one  would  wink Twelfth  Sight,  v.  i. 

With  heigh  I  the  doxy  over  the  dale,  Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year  Winter  s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  year  growing  ancient,  Not  yet  on  summer's  death iv.  4. 

Many  years  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign  1 Richard  II.  \.  i. 

My  companion  peers,  Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years i.  3. 

The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years,  My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego     .    .    .  i.  3. 

1  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now i.  3. 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years,  Stands  for  my  bounty ii.  3. 

And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  I iv.  1. 

Which  fourteen  htmdred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross  i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays.  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work i.  2. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance?  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

You  like  well  and  bear  your  years  very  well iii.  2. 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next iii.  2. 

As  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep  and  leaped  them  over iv.  4. 

We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of  caraways v.  3. 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hourglass Henry  V.  ^mX. 

Even  In  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years i  Henry  VI.  m.  %. 

Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous Richard  III.  \.  \. 

In  his  full  and  ripened  years  himself.  No  doubt,  shall  then  and  till  then  govern  well    ...      ii.  3. 
He  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hotirs  old :  'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth  ...      ii.  4. 

The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit iii.  i. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen.  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen  .      iv.  1. 
Make  bold  her  bashful  j'earn  with  your  experience ;  Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale  .      iv.  4. 

May  he  live  Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years! Henry  VIII.  \\.  \. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge.  And  manners Titus  Andron.  n.  t. 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  3rears  of  fearing  death      .    JhUhs  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die iii.  1. 

Then  there  's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year    ....    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

I  have  been  sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years v.  x. 

The  unntly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  yesrs  bring  with  them  ....    King  Lear,  i.  i. 
But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  ....     iii.  4. 

You  shall  more  command  with  years  Than  with  your  weapons Othello,  i.  2. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith.  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted i.  3. 

Inspiteof  nature.  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing 1.3. 

I     Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners  and  beauties iL  1. 
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Year.  —  I  am  dedined  Into  the  vale  of  years Otkelh^  ui.  3. 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man  :  They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  .  .  iii.  4. 
Yeas.  —  My  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  L.  L.  Lost^  v.  a. 
Yellow.  —  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  And  then  take  hands Temfest,  i.  ». 

A  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard      ....      Merry  H^'ivfs,  L  4. 

Rayed  >Kith  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives Tarn,  o/tiu  ShreWy  iii.  a. 

With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  .    .  Twe/fih  Nigkl^  ii.  4. 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs iii.  4. 

What  is  here  ?    Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ? Timon  0/  A  tfuns.,  iv.  3. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf MacbethyWi. 

The  yellows,  blues.  The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds PericUs,  iv.  i. 

Yellowness.— I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  Merry  IVives^  i.  3. 

Yelping.  —  Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping  noise Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

Yeoman.  —  But,  sir,  now  It  did  me  yeoman's  service HamUt,  v.  a. 

Yerkbd.  —  I  had  thought  to  have  yerked  him  here  under  the  ribs Otkelia,  i.  a. 

Yesterday.  —  O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return  ! RickardJl.\n.%, 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Casar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world     .    .     .    Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  a. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death Macbeth^  v.  5. 

Ybsty.  — Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up iv.  i. 

A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them Hamleiy  v.  ». 

Yew. —Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse Macbeth,  \-^.  \. 

Yield.  —  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and  partly  to  save  your  life Much  Ada,  t.  4. 

So  live,  so  die,  my  lord.  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Yield  Thy  crazed  title  to  ray  certain  right i-  i. 

YiBLDSR.  —  Some  sleeves,  some  bats,  from  yielders  all  things  catch iii.  a. 

Yielding. — The  fellow^nds  his  vein,  And  yielding  to  him  humours  well  his  frenzy  Cffm.  o/Errorsy  iv.  4. 

How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame! *.     .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost  j'x,  \. 

Yoke.  —  And  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke Mu€kAday\.x. 

In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke L  i. 

Whose  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty     ....      Mid,  N.  Dreamt,  x.  i. 

The  ox  haih  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain,  The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ii-  «. 

How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  &ir  .^ 2  ffenry  11^.  tn.  2. 

We  '11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 3  Henry  VI,  iv.  6. 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  From  this  world-wearied  flesh  .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke Julius  Ctesar^  x.  a. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  ;  It  weeps,  it  bleeds Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Yokes  A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  Cymbeline^  iv.  a. 
YoRiCK.  —  Alas,  poor  Yorick  I  I  knew  him,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  .  .  .  Hamlet, -w.!. 
Young. — His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ;  His  head  unmellowed  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4. 

O'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should  end  it Merry  IVtsres,  L  1. 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake.  Mistress  Anne  ! i.  1. 

You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  then,  there  *s  sympathy ii.  1. 

Both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.  Both  young  and  old ii.  1. 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do  Were  I  not  old Muck  Ado^  v.  t. 

Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we  should  have  been  too  young  for  them v.  1. 

Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies  L.  L.  Lost^  rv.  3. 

Few  taller  are  so  young v.  a. 

0  spite  I  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season :  So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason      ii.  a. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  hmbs,  in  judgement  old Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  7. 

1  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head i-v.  t. 

O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  I iv,  t 

Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this As  Vou  Like /t^  I.  t 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living Lt. 

His  mouth  full  of  news.  —  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young i.  a. 

Alas,  he  is  too  young  I  yet  he  looks  successfully .;.,La. 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair.  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it iL  7. 
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Young.  —I  will  not  burden  thee;  For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light  Tarn,  cfShrtw,  ii.  t. 

£ven  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young A IV s  Well^  i.  3. 

I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with  '  Too  young '  and  '  the  next  year  ' ii.  1. 

To  be  young  again,  if  we  could ii.  a. 

You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good ii  3. 

She  is  young,  wise,  tair ;  In  these  to  nature  she  's  immediate  heir ii.  3. 

'Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Sooth,  when  I  was  young  And  handed  love  as  you  do WinUr's  TaU^  iv.  4. 

When  she  was  young  you  wooed  her  ;  now  in  age  Is  she  become  the  suitor  ? v.  3. 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath Richard  II.  i.  3. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  .windows  spake.  So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old    .      v.  a. 

Being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp  Many  an  English  ditty i  Henry  I y.  iii.  i. 

You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young z  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ? i.  a. 

As  young  as  I  am,  I  liave  observed  these  three  swashers Henry  V.  iii.  a. 

When  I  was  young,  as  yet  I  am  not  old,  I  do  remember i  Henry  VI.  hi.  4. 

Marriage,  uncle  !  alas,  my  years  are  young !  And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books   ....      v.  i. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  a. 

Let  us  hear  him  speak.  —  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  b^in  to  prick  ? v.  5. 

Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye  Where  my  poor  young  was  limed v.  6. 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  Young,  valiant,  wise Richard  III.  \.  2. 

.  He  was  the  wretched' st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing ii.  4. 

So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live  long iii.  i. 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself :  So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful iii.  i. 

This  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  \e(i  To  some  ears  unrecounted Henry  VIII.  iiL  2. 

She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature,  I  hope  she  will  deserve  well iv.  a. 

He  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he,  within  three  pound,  lilt  as  much  as  his  brother  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  a. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man  and  so  old  a  lifter? i.  a. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul v.  a. 

Good  morrow,  cousin.  —  Is  the  day  so  young? Romeo  and  7uii€t,\.  i. 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill,  An  aged  interpreter,  though  young  in  days  Timon  o/AthtnSy  v.  3. 

The  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use  :  We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

I  am  young:  but  something  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me iv.  3. 

So  young,  and  so  untender  ?  —  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing     .    .    .  L  4. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it  *s  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young     .    .    .    .  i.  4. 

The  olde5t  hath  borne  most :  we  that  are  young  Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long     .      v.  3. 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming Othelloy  iii.  3. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport :  up  to  yond  hill ;  Your  legs  are  young Cymbeline^  iii.  3. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must  Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust iv.  2. 

Reserve  That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal  The  eyes  of  young  and  old    •     .  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

Come,  young  one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well iv.  2. 

YouKGBR.  —  He  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a  beard Much  Ado^w.  2. 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

I  Ml  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business As  Vott  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Let  the  world  slip :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger Tarn,  of  the  Shrerv,  \ndvic.  2. 

Such  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times All's  IVellfi.  2. 

If  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I  Md  beat  thee  :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence  ii.  3. 

Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  a. 

The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

You  no' ST. — And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  bet  ween  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
YouNKER. — Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love i  Henry  VI.  W.  t. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay !  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 
YooRS.  —  What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Fear  not  yet  To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours Afacbeth,  iv.  3. 

Youth.  —  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  i. 

Living  dully  sluggardized  at  home,  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness   ......  i.  1. 
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Youth.— To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? TYtv  (7nf.  ^  KrrvMa,  i.  » 

He  wondered  that  your  lordship  Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home i.  3. 

Would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age.  In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth i.  3, 

And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise  Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth I  $. 

To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be ii.  7. 

Thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this.  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested  .    .     .     .     iil  t. 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovemed  youth  Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men iv.  t. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  %romen Merry  Wivts^  ii.  3. 

He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  ^^Tites  verses,  he  speaks  holiday rii.  2. 

In  her  youth  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect.  Such  as  move  men    .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 

More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends  Of  burning  youth \.  y 

Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age,  But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep iii.  1. 

For  all  thy  blessed  youth  Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld     ...     .      iii.  i, 

Nips  youth  i*  the  head  and  follies  doth  emmew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl iii  i. 

I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth Com,  0/  Errors,  v.  i. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth Much  A<i^\\.  u 

He  tliat  is  more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me,  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him        ii.  1. 

A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age ii.  3. 

Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth ir.  1. 

His  active  practice.  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood v.  i. 

Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reverend  youth v.  1. 

A  well-accomplished  youth.  Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved Lovers  L.  Lost^  ii.  1. 

Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet.  Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet ! iv.  3. 

To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman ;  Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth ...  iv.  3. 
The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  wth  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  ....  t.  a, 
Nosega>'s,  sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  Mid.  N.  Droatm^  i.  i. 

Question  your  desires;  Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood L  1. 

The  green  corn  Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard it  i. 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love  With  a  disdainful  youth ii.  i. 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth,  That  which  I  owe  is  lost  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 
Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple .     .     .     .  i.  a. 

Being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth i.  2. 

If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here  Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome iii*. 

Turn  two  mincing  steps  Into  a  manly  stride,  and  speak  of  frays  Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  .  iii.  4. 
In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood    .     .      As  Von  Like  It^  ii.  3. 

Who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man iii.  2. 

At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate iii  z. 

All 's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides iii.  4. 

It  is  a  pretty  youth  :  not  very  pretty  :  But,  sure,  he  *8  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  .     iii.  5. 

This  thorn  Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong A il  "* s  H^ell,  %.  %. 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth.  Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  .     .  i.  3. 

Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance it  3. 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind.  You  are  no  maiden ir.  3. 

Would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour iv.  5. 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth v.  3. 

I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble,  Of  preat  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  TTuel/thNighi^  i.  5. 

Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections  With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth I  5. 

Come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty.  Youth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure iL  3- 

When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest.  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man iii  1. 

You  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness iii.  2- 

By  all  means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer iii.  a. 

The  youth  bears  in  his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruehy iii*. 

Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borrowed iii  4. 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth iii.  4- 

If  the  sins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live Wintet's  Tale^  ifi-  3. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  *t t.  i. 
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Youth.  —  Deny  his  youth  The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise fCimg  yohn^  iv.  a. 

That  I  may  breathe  my  last  In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  .  .  .  .  Richard  II.  W.x. 
He  that  no  more  roust  say  is  listened  more  Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  toglose  ii.  i. 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen     ...      ii.  i. 

Youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears i  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood,  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege  ....  v.  2. 
Though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you    ....  a  H*ttry  IV.  \.  2. 

We  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags .    .    .  i.  2. 

Do  you  t>et  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth  ? 1.2. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves ii.  3. 

Hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth iit.  2. 

Base  and  abject  routs,  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags iv.  i. 

The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not Henry  V.  \.  i. 

Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth,  Ripe  for  exploits,  and  mighty  enterprises i.  2. 

Our  master  Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth i.  2. 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire,  And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies     .    ^      ii.  Prol. 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm 2  Henry  VI,  iv.  7. 

And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion v.  3. 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth.  Trimmed  like  a  younkcr  prancing  to  his  love!  iHenry  VI.  ii.  1. 
These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples .      Hertry  VIII.  v.  4. 

One  that  knows  the  youth  Even  to  his  inches Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs     .     .    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3. 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ;  Fly  hence,  and  leave  me v.  3. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity 's  in  youth      .     .     .    Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  Protest  their  first  of  manhood Macbeth^  v.  2. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature.  Forward,  not  permanent Hatnlety  i.  3. 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent i.  3. 

Best  safety  lies  in  fear :  Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near i.  3. 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love ii.  2. 

By  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love ii.  2. 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy iii.  i. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax,  And  melt  in  her  own  fire • iii,  4. 

A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,  Yet  needful  too iv.  7. 

Youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears iv.  7. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  Methoughi  it  was  very  sweet v.  1. 

Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ;  With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  K.  Lear^  i.  4. 

Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals  That  weaken  motion Othello^  i.  2. 

When  T  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke  That  my  youth  suffered i.  3. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted ii.  3. 

Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose  Of  youth  upon  him Ant.  and  Cieo.  iii.  13. 

Like  the  spirit  ofa  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes iv.  4. 


Zanies.  —  These  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Zany.— Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany.  Some  mumble-news  Zotv'j  L,  Lost^  v.  2. 
Zeal. —What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee  now? iv.  3. 

Wherie  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents  Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents  .     .      v.  2. 

If  you  had  pleased  to  have  defended  it  With  any  terms  of  zeal Mer.  0/ Venice^  \.  \. 

Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  else  ....    IVmter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Being  no  further  enemy  to  you  Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal      ....    ICing  yohn,u.  1. 

Whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on.  Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field  ....      ii.  i. 

This  act  so  evilly  bom  shall  cool  the  hearts  Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their  zeal   .     .     .     iii.  4. 

We  swear  A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith  To  your  proceedings v.  2. 
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ZsAL.  —  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accnM  my  seal JlicAard //.i.  t. 

Beg  his  peace  With  tears  of  ionocency  and  terms  of  seal i  H*mry  IV,  iv.  3. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  teal       t.  4. 

Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  burns  in  his  nose zHtnryiy.n.^ 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God iv.  a. 

Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey  and  do  serve  you  With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal  Henry  V.  ii.  a. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king Henry  VIll.  iiL  2. 

Zealous.  —  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation Richard  III.  m.-j. 

Zenith.  —  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  A  most  auspicious  star Tempest^  i.  2. 

Zephyr.  — They  are  as  gentle  As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet CymbeUn*^  iv.  2. 

Zodiac.  —So  long  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round  And  none  of  them  been  worn  M./or  M.  i.  s. 

And, having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams,  Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach  Tihu  A  ndrom,  ii.  1. 
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COMPARATIVE    READINGS 


FROM    THB 


TEXTS  OF  MESSRS.  CLARK  &  WRIGHT,   DYCE,  KNIGHT,  SINGER, 
STAUNTON,  AND  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE. 


%*  Mer§  variatioH  in  spellings  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  for  silent  t^orc/the 
hyphen  between  separate  words^  is  not  noted. 


Act  Sc. 


THE    TEMPEST. 

Whatcares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  kJDg? C.  ^  W. 

What<-fir<r  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king? D.^  K.^S.^  St.y  W, 

Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair C.  &»  tV,,  D., /C.,  St.,  H^, 

Not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair S, 

Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash C.  &»  If^.,  St, 

Who  f  advance,  and  who  To  trash D.y  H^. 

ffA^yjM  to  advance,  and  tvA^M  To  trash A^.,  ^. 

All  dedicated  To  closeness C.  6f^  H^,,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

AW  dedicaU  To  c\oitt%tSA S. 

.  Who  having  into  truth,  by  telling  of  it C.  A*  H^.,  D. 

Who  having,  «if/<y  truth  by  telling  of  it JC.,  S.,  St.,  H^. 

The  very  rats  Instinctively  had  quit  it C.  A*  tV.,  D. 

The  very  rats  Instinctively  Aotv  quit  it /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings C.  A*  W^.,  A'.,  St.,  IV. 

Told  thee  no  lies,  tnaele  no  mistakings D.,  S. 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command  And  do  my  spiriting  gently C.  &*  iV. 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command  And  do  my  f/rii^iVft^  gently  .    .    .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea C.  A*  If  .,  ^.,  St.,  W. 

Go  make  thyself  like /tf  a  nymph  o' the  sea D.,S. 

Thou  think'st  there  is  no  more  such  shapes  as  he C.  Cf  W. 

Thou  think' st  there  artf  no  more  such  shapes  as  he D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Swum  ashote,  man,  like  a  duck C.  in'  W. 

^w<>M  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck D.yK.,S.,St.,W. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ;  Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it  .  C.  ^  W. 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  re/rest  my  labour  ;  Most  busUess  when  I  do  it  .  .  .  .  D. 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours;  Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it  .  .  .  K. 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour  ;  Most  busiest  >^hen  I  do  it  ...  .  S. 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour  ;  Most  busy /elt,  when  I  do  it  .  .  .  St. 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours :  Mo«t  busiest  when  I  do  it .    .    .    .     fV. 

So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be,  Who  are  surprised  withal C.  &»  1V.,D. 

So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be.  Who  are  surprised  wUh  all  ...    .      K ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind K.,  W, 

Their  manners  are  of  a  more  gentle  hitui S, 
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THE   TEMPEST   (continued). 
Act  Sc, 
iii.     3.    Nothing  but  heart-sorrow  And  a  dear  life  ensuing C.  ^  W, 

Nothing  but  A/ar/'«-«<yrr<nc  And  a  dear  life  ensuing D.,  K.yS.,  Si.,  W. 

iv.      I.     Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty C.  ^  1V,y  K.^  St.,  W. 

Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty /?.,  5". 

iv.      I.    So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Makes  this  place  Paradise C.  &»  H^, 

So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Makt  this  place  Paradise D^  K.y  S. 

So  rare  a  wondtr^  and  a  father  wu#,  Makes  this  place  Paradise St. 

So  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wistt  Makes  this  place  Paradise W, 

iv.      I.     Naiads  of  the  windring  brooks C^W. 

Naiades^  of  the  wandering  brooks D. 

Naiads,  of  the  aciff^^M^  brooks K. 

Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks ^. 

Naiads,  of  the  toaiMilmW^  brooks St.<,  If. 

iv.      I.     Make  holiday  ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on C.  Cf  W.,  /?.,  /f..  Si, 

Make  holy-day ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on S.^  H\ 

iv.       t.     Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded.  Leave  not  a  rack  behind    .    .   C.  ^  H^.,  A'.,  St.,  H^. 

Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded.  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind D. 

Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  wrack  behind S. 

iv.      I.    We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on C.  6f  l^.^  D.,  K.,  St.,  ty. 

We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  0/ .9. 

iv.      I.    On  whom  my  pains,  Humanely  uken,  all,  all  lost C.  6^  IV., /C.,  S.y  St.,  H^. 

On  whom  my  pains,  Humanely  taken,  are  all  lost />. 

iv.      I.    Turned  to  bamades,  or  to  apes C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S..,  SL,  U^. 

Turned  to  barnacles,  or  apes D, 

V.      I.     His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops C.  &*  W.^  A'.,  5".,  St.^  IV. 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter-drops D. 

V.      I.     Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld C.^W.^S.^  St.,  W. 

JfA^w  ^-e,  in  all  her  trim  freshly  beheld /?. 

Where  we,  in  all  our  trim,  freshly  behdd K, 

V.      I.    This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on C.  6/^  W..,  St.,  ly. 

This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on D.,  K.,  S. 


THE   TWO   GENTLEMEN    OF  VERONA. 

L     a.    What  is 't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? C.  &*  W.^  D.^  S.,  St.,  IV, 

What  «  V^<w<  took  up  So  gingerly? AT. 

ii.      4.    Far  behind  his  worth  Comes  all  the  praises C.  ^  W. 

Far  behind  his  worth  Cimctf  all  the  praises D.,  K.,S.,  St.,  W, 

ii.      4.    All  I  can  is  nothing  To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  C.^  IV.,  /?.,  A".,  S.,  St. 

All  I  can  is  nothing  To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  wortA  as  nothing fV. 

ii.      1.     Here  is  the  cate-log  of  her  condition C.  Sr*  W.,  .y. 

Here  is  the  cate-logof  her  r^»</^/(iMW £>., /C.,  St.,  W. 

iii.      I.     She  is  not  to  be  kissed  £»sting,  in  respect  of  her  breath C.  &*  tV.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

She  is  not  to  be ytix/M^,  in  respect  of  her  breath St.,  fV. 

V.      4.     O  time  most  accurst  I C.  ^  W. 

O  time  most  curst ! /?.,  .S". 

O  \\n\^  vno^l  accursed ! JC.,  St.,  W. 

▼.      4.     That  one  error  Fills  him  with  fiiulls  :  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sins  C,^  W.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  opsins D.,  K. 

(Dyce  divides  Act  iv.  into  two  scenes.) 
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And  so  conclusions  passed  the  careires C.  6r*  ff.,  5".,  5"/.,  U^. 

And  so  conclusions  passed  the  careers /7.i  K. 

I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt C.  <S^  U^.^  /?.,  AT-i  ^..  St. 

I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  content /K. 

There 's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come C.  6f*  IV.y  K.^  S.^St.^  ly. 

There  *s  pippins  and  seese  to  come D. 

What  says  my  buUy-rook? C.  &*  k^.,  D.^  K„S.,  St. 

What  says  my  bully-r<Hr*  f tK 

O  base  Hungarian  wight ! C.&*  hV.,  D.,  K.,  Pi^. 

0  base  Gongariau  wight  ! 6'.,  St. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest C  ^  W.,  A".,  St. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  »ii>i»/»«*x  rest D.^S.^W. 

He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will C.  Ca^  W.^  K.^St. 

He  hath  studied  her  To^//,  and  translated  her  tor// D.^S. 

He  hath  studied  her  nvell^  and  translated  her  will W^. 

He  hath  a  legion  of  angels C.  ^  W.,  D.,  K.,S.,  l^. 

She  hath  legions  of  angels St. 

With  most  judicious  orillades C  <5r»  /f' . 

With  most  judicious  aeiliiads D. 

With  most  judicious  eyliads K. 

With  most  judicious  dri//i(i<^ •^•t  St.^  W. 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores C.  &*  fi^.t  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  tAe  golden  shores D. 

High  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor C.  &*  W^.»  St. 

High  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor /).,  A*.,  S.^  W. 

1  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge C.  ^  W.^  K. 

I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  humours  of  revenge />■.  S.,  St..,  IV. 

I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous     .  C.  &*  iV.^  St.^  IV. 
I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  M/r  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  ..../>. 

I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous  .    .     .    .  K.^  S. 

A  Cain-coloured  beard ".    .    .     C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.^  St. 

A  fax^-coloured  beard AT. ,  W^. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  physician C.  &*  IV.^  D.^  SL 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his /rvri//aM */C.j  S.,  IV. 

I  Ml  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men  ...      C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  IV. 
I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  oi/at  men      ....     D.,  S.,  St. 

Here's  a  fellow  frights  English  out  of  his  wits C.  6f  IV.,  IV. 

Here 's  a  fellow  frights  Ammmwt  out  of  his  wits D.,  K.^  S.,St. 

I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  fight C.  A*  ff^.^ /C.,  St. 

I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  see  them  fight D.,  S.,  IV. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand C.  &»  li^.y  D. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  A/az«^if  on  the  left  hand fC.,  S..  St.^  IV. 

Your  bold-beating  oaths C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St. 

Your  Aw/Z-Aj/Vw^  oaths D.,  S.,  W. 

In  such  alligant  terms  ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar   ....      C  A*  W^.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

In  such  alligant  terms;  a>M/ji»cA  wine  and  sugar D. 

I  have  received  none;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel C.  df  fV.j  D.,  AT.,  S.,  .9/. 

I  have  received  none  ;  except  experience  be  a  jewel IV. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground C.  6f  IV..  D.,  K. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  w/0w  another  man's  ground S.,  St.,  IV. 

Laughing-stocks  to  other  men's  humours C.  &*  IV. 

Langhing'Stogs  to  other  men's  humours />.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ? C.  &»  IV.,  /C.,  S  y  St.,  IV. 

Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel  ? D, 
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Act  Sc. 

UL     3.    The  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow C.  &•  l^.^  D..,  K.^  St^  W. 

The  right  arched  ^M/ of  the  brow 5". 

ill     3.    What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket !  C.  <&*  ff^,  K.^  S. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  what  was  in  the  basket!  .      D.y  St.,  IV, 


MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 

The  words  of  heaven  ;  oK  whom  it  will,  it  will ;  On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  still 't  is  jast 

C.  6r»  ty.,  K.  (i.  3),  S.  (i.  3),  iV.  (i.  i). 
The  sword  of  heaven ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ;  On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  V  isj'tui  still  D. 
The  sword  of  heaven  ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ;  On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  still 't  is  just  St. 

There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect,  Such  as  move  men C.  ^  IV. 

There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect.  Such  as  movts  men  Z>.,  AT.  ( L  3 ),  5".  (i.  3),  St  ^  IV.  ix.  i). 

The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds C.  dr*  PV. 

The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds     .    .     D.,  IC.  (\.  4),  S.  (1.  4),  St.,  IV.  <i.  4). 
In  time  the  rod  Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared      C.  ^  W.,  Z>.,  K.  (i.  4),  St.,  IV.  (i.  4). 

In  time  the  rM/'.r  il/tfrtf  mocked  than  feared 6\  (i.  4). 

What  know  the  laws,  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves? C.  <5r*  IK^  /T.,  5".,  St. 

What  ^M^nvj  the  Asiv,  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves? D.^  }V. 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice C.  A*  iV.^  K. 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice Z7.,  S.y  St.^  W, 

He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream C.  &*  IV,,  /?.,  /f.,  5".,  St, 

He  hath  offended  but  ox  in  a  dream IV. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function,  To  fine  the  faults     ...     C.  *•  IV.^  /T.,  5".,  If. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function.  To  fine  ^ht/auU D.,  St. 

Falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth C.  Sr»  Af  .,  /C. 

Falling  in  theyfomrx  of  her  own  youth D.,  S.,  St.,  iV 

Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared C.  &*  IV.,  IC. 

Like  a  good  thing,  bemg  often  read.  Grown  seared D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means C.  6*  fV.,  St.,  IV. 

As  to  put  fnet/le  in  restrained  means D,  K.,  S. 

Our  compelled  sins  Sund  more  for  number  than  for  accompt  .    .    .    C.  ^  IV „  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt />.,  S. 

Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so,  craftily C.  ^  fV.,  D.,  K.^  S. 

Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so,  crafty St.,  W. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-building  law C.^  W. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  oU-htHding  law D.,K.,S.,St. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  alt-holding  law W. 

Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects C.^  IV.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  affects />.,  .S*. 

What 's  yet  in  this  That  bears  the  name  of  life? C.  6f  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  If'. 

IFAn/'j/n/A/f  That  bears  the  name  of  life? D. 

In  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths C.  ^  W. 

In  this  life  Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

The  damnedest  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  prenzie  guards C.  «Sr»  W. 

The  damncd*st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  priestly  guards D.,  W. 

The  damned'st  body  10  invest  and  cover  In /r*f/«f  guards A". 

The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  primzie  guards .S". 

The  damnedest  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  r^nrM/ guards St. 

In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice C.  A*  fV.,  St.,  H-'. 

In  thrilling  rr/f/VwM  of  thick-ribbed  ice D., /C.,  S. 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought  Imagine  howling C.  A*  t*'. 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts  Imagine  howling Z>.,  IC.,  S.,  St.,  H'. 
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MEASURE   FOR    MEASURE   (continued). 

From  our  faults,  as  laulis  from  seeming,  free C.  d*  W.^  K, 

Free  from  our  faults,  ^s/rom/a$tUs  seeming  free D.^  IV. 

Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free S.^  St. 

How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes C.  d*  W.^  K.^  St. 

How  may  likeness  tmhuU  in  crimes Z7.,  S..,  W. 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams C.&'  W.^D. 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  </r^am K.^S.^St.^W. 

Our  com 's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe 's  to  sow C.is'lV.^K. 

Our  com  *8  to  reap,  for  yet  our /fttfA '*  to  sow D.fS.ySt.^W. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  To  the  under  generation  C.b*  tV.,  D.^  IV. 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  To  yonder  generation    .     .    .    fC.^  S.^  St. 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair C.  6*  IV.,  A'.,  S.^  St.,  IV. 

To  make  her  heavenly  <:tf/»r/<»^  of  despair D. 

Marvellous  little  beholding  to  your  reports C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.^  fV. 

Marvellous  little  ^A(7^U>»  to  your  reporu /C.,St, 

My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk C.  &''IV.,  K. 

My  authority  bears  so  credent  bulk D. 

My  authority  here  *s  of  a  credent  bulk S. 

My  authority  rears  of  a  credent  bulk 5"/. 

My  authority  dears  n/  a  credent  bulk IV. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath  :  I  would  say  the  truth  .    .      C.  &*  IV.,  /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am /(9M;  /Vsay  the  truth D. 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks C.  Sf  IV.,D., /C.,  S.,  St. 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  y\t\A/orih  to  yon  public  thanks IV. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  As  e'er  I  heard     .    .     .    ,  C.  df  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  As  fte^er  I  heard D. 

We  '11  touse  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose  .      C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Well  toase you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know ^^vr  purpose D. 

How  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses  t    .    .    .    .  C.  &»  IV.,  K.,  St. 

How  the  villain  would ^/02tf  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses  1 D.,S.,IV. 

Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you,  That  you  extol  me  thus  ?  .    .    .     C.  A*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
Wherein  have  /  <^i/rvtf</«<y  of  you,  That  you  extol  me  thus  ? D.,  St. 

(C.  &*  IV.,  v.,  St.,  divide  Act  i.  into  four  scenes :  A'.,  S.,  IV.,  into  fire  scenes.) 


THE   COMEDY   OP  ERRORS. 

I  ni  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

I  *11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  kei/  by  beneficial  help IT. 

1  '11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy^w^  by  beneficial  help S. 

I  Ml  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  ko/e  by  beneficial  help St. 

Yet  the  gold  bides  still.  That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .  .  C.  &•  IV. 
A  nd  though  gold  bides  still,  Th  at  others  touch,  yet  often^touching  will  Wear  gold  .  .  D. 
A  nd  though  gold  ^ bides  still,  That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .  K.,  St. 
Yet  though  gold  ^ bides  still  The  triers^  touch,  an  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .  .  ,  S. 
Yet  though  gold  ^bides  still,  That  others  touch,  an  often  touching  will  Wear  gold .  .  .  W. 
No  man  that  hath  a  name,  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .  .  .  C.  A*  IV.,  IV. 
No  man  that  hath  a  name,  But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .  .  D.,  IC.,  S.,  St. 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  Ml  entertain  the  offered  fallacy  C.  «5r»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
Until  I  know  this  sure  unceruinty,  I  '11  entertain  xht/orcedbtUticy IV, 
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ti.     3.    O  spite  of  spites!    We  talk  with  goblins,  owb,  and  sprites C.  &*  W^. 

O  spite  of  spites  I    We  talk  with  ««»^  ^v/ goblins,  owls,  and  sprites D. 

O  spite  of  spites  I    We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  ^^mA  sprites /C.^  S.,  St, 

0  spite  of  spites !    We  talk  with  goblins,  ow/esj  elves,  and  sprites H^, 

\\.      2.     I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not  ? C.  6r*  IV. ^  W, 

1  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  If D.^  /f.,  5*.,  SL 

iii.      I.    Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass  C.  6f*  IK,  />.,  A".,  S.^  SL 

Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  a/ace W. 

iii.       I.    Your  cake  there  is  warm  within C  A*  /K. 

Your  caJke  is  warm  within D. 

Your  cake  A^rr  is  warm  within A'.,  5".,  5"/.,  W^. 

iii.      a.    Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bed  I  Ul  take  thera  and  there  lie 

C.  &*  /f^.,  D.  (iii.  i),  .S. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs.  And  as  a  bed  I  *11  take  /Aee^  and  there  He     /T. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  drt'tU  I  *11  take  ikee,  and  there  lie   St .  If. 
iii.      2.     Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks C  (St*  W., /?.  (iii.  i.) 

Sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks K.,  S. 

Sent  whole  armadoes  of  carrocks St.,  fV. 

iii.      2.     She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog C.  S*  If.,  D.  (iii.  i.) 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  ^r/«3//-</tf^ /C.,  S.,  St. 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  CHrtall-dog W. 

iv.      a.    A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough C.  «5r»  W.,  /?.,  S. 

A  fiend,  a^/r)',  pitiless  and  rough /C.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      3.     Expect  spoon-meat;  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon C.  &»  1V.^  K.^  St. 

Expect  spoon-meat ;  so  bespeak  a  long  spoon D. 

Expect  spoon-meat,  bespeak  a  long  spoon .S". 

Expect  spoon-meat,  and  bespeak  a  long  spoon W. 

iv.      4.    Or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot C.  <&*  IT.,  A*.,  5/.,  W. 

Or  rather, /tf /rtf>A^jy  like  the  parrot D.^  S, 

iv.      4.     I'll  pluck  out  these  false  eyes C.  &*  IV.^  K.,  S.y  St.,  W. 

I  Ml  pluck  out  those  false  eyes Z>. 

V.      I.     Lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea C.  &*  IV.,  D.^  St. 

lA>st  much  wealth  by  wreck  at  sea K. 

Lost  much  wealth  by  wrack  of  sea >?.,  IV. 

V.      I.    Venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly C.  &*  IV. 

Venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poison  more  deadly Z>.,  A'.,  S.,  IV. 

Venom  clamour  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly 5*/. 

V.      I.    What  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy? C.  &»  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

What  doth  ensue  But  moody,  fff^>/>i/-,  and  dull  melancholy? />. 

V.      I.     And  the  while  His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him C  6r*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  while.  His  man  M^nth  scissors  nicks  him D. 

▼.  >    I.     Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me C.  &*  IV. 

Oo  to  a  gossip'' s  feast,  and  go  with  me K.,  S. 

Go  to  a  gossips*  feast,  ^ndj'oy  with  me D.,  IV. 

Go  to  a^<7xj/]^'*  feast,  andy<»y  with  me 5'. 

V.      I.    After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  SL 

After  so  long  grief,  such/e/icity I>. 

Afler  so  long  grief,  such  nativity K.,  IV. 

(C.  &*  W.,IC.yS.,  St.,  IV.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  two  scenes :  D.  makes  but  one  scene.) 
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MUCH    ADO    ABOUT    NOTHING. 

How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love ! C.  &*  IV. 

How  sweetly  t^^'iw  minister  to  love  1 Z?.,  A'.,  5".,  ^/.,  fV. 

I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of C.  <5r*  /f  .,  Z?. 

I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of 5". 

I  can  tell  yon  news  that  you  yet  dream  not  of ,    .    K, 

I  can  tell  you  nrtus  ihat  you  yet  dreamed  not  of ' ...    St. 

I  can  tell  you  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  noi  of IV. 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance C.  &"  tV. 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  ^^/ a  patient  sufferance D.^  K.,  S.^  Si.^  IV. 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business     .    .      C.  &*  IV. ^  /?.,  A'.,  St.^  IV. 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  to  no  man's  business S. 

It  is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root C.  &*  fV.,  D.^  S.^  St. 

It  is  impossible  you  should  ta^  root A".,  fV. 

To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl    .     .    .     .     C.  6^  H^'.,  D.,  S.,  fV. 

To  tnaJke  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl K.^  Si. 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  St.,  fV. 

He  both  pleaseth  men  and  angers  them A'.,  S. 

All  disquiet,  horror  and  perturbation  follows  her C.^  W. 

All  disquiet,  horror  and  perturbation /(^Z/fW  her D,  K.y  S.^  St.,  iV. 

Here's  a  dish  I  love  not:  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue   .     .   C.  <5r»  /K,  Z?.,  A'.,  i^,  St. 

Here 's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  cannot  endure  this  Lady  Tongue IV. 

Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion  .     .  C.  <5r»  IV.,  Z).,  A'.,  .S".,  St. 

Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  <i  jealous  complexion }V. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind     .     .    .C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV, 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  mind AT. 

Now  is  he  turned  orthography C.  &*  /f'.,  St. 

Now  is  he  turned  orthograpker K.,  S.,  IV. 

Now  he  is  turned  orthographer D. 

These  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks;  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing 

C.  <S^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

These  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks:  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  M^'/ZM^ K. 

In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  «f^  he  is  wise /C., 'IV. 

Undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Undertakes  them  with  a  Christian~like  fear K.,  IV. 

If  he  do  fear  God  a*  must  necessarily  keep  peace C.  dr*  IV. 

If  he  do  fear  God  A#  must  necessarily  keep  peace    .....'....      /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

U  he  do  fesLT  God  Ae  must  necessarWy  keep  the  peace D. 

It  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent C.  df  IV.,  D.^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

It  seems  her  affections  have  the  full  bent K. 

Nature,  drawing  of  an  antique.  Made  a  foul  blot C.  &*  IV. 

Nature,  drawing  of  an  a«/M-,  Made  a  foul  blot D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV, 

Not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions C.  6f»  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Nor  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions D. 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

It  were  a  ^zir/^r  death /o  die  with  mocks IV. 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable C.  6f  IV. 

For  the  watch  to  babble  owrf /tf//t  is  most  tolerable D.,  K,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed C.  6r*  IV.,  £>.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Bid  tAem  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed AT. 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting C.  &*  IV. 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  rrrrA;' painting D.,  JC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  *11  see  he  shall  lack  no  barns  C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St, 
If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11  look  he  shall  lack  no  bams  ....      if.,  }¥• 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  (continued). 

Act  Sc. 
XL      5.    Comprehended  two  aspiciout  peracnu C.  ^  fK.,  A'.,  S.^  St.,  W. 

Comprehended  two  autpiciffus  persons D. 

iv.      I.    Out  on  thee!   Seeming!    1  will  write  against  it C.  &*  IV.t  St.,  tV, 

Out  on  tAy  ueming' !   I  will  write  against  it D..  S. 

Out  on  tAe  seeming' !   I  will  write  against  it X. 

iv.      I.    About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart C.  6r»  H^.,  K.,  S.<,  St.,  U^. 

About  iAe  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart Z>. 

iv.      1.     Hear  me  a  little :  For  1  have  only  been  silent  so  long C.  ^  H^.f  K.,  S.,  St. 

Hear  me  a  little ;  For  I  have  only  siUnt  been,  so  long D.,  IV. 

iv.      I.    A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  lace C.  &*  W.,  St.,  W. 

A  thousand  blushing /s//ar<^<ii»u^<tr/ Into  her  face D.,K.,S. 

iv.      I.     In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  SL 

In  angel  whiteness  ^<>r  away  those  blushes K.,  IV. 

iv.      I.    Trust  not  my  age,  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity     .    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Trust  not  my  age,  My  rrvovWroi/rVit^,  nor  divinity D. 

iv.      I.    More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life C.  &*  W.,  D.,K.,  S.,  St. 

More  moving,  delicate^  and  full  of  life W. 

iv.      a.     Flat  burglary,  as  ever  ^-as  committed.  —  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is C.  S»  fV. 

Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committed.  —  Yea,  fy  tJu  mats,  that  it  is     .    D.,  K.,  5".,  St.,  fV. 
iv.      a.    As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina C  <Sr»  fV.,  K.,  S. 

As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesli  as  anj^  in  Messina D.,  St.,  W. 

V.      1.     Bid  him  speak  of  patience C.  <5r*  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  If, 

Bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience D. 

V.      1.     Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  hem C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

A  ndy  *  sorrow  wag '  cry  ;  hem K. 

Cry  —  sorrow,  wag !  and  hem 5". 

A  nd,  sorrow'* s  wag^,  cry  hem IV. 

V.      I.     Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  St. 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fasliion-m^Mt^V/Viy^  boys K.,S.,  tV. 

V.      I.    Go  anticly,  show  outward  hideousness C.  &*  fV.,  D. 

Go  anticly,  and  show  outward  hideousness JC.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

V.      2.     1  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms 

C.  df  IV.,  />.,  A-.,  S.,  SL 

I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  p\znct,/or  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms fV. 

▼.      3.    Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered.  Heavily,  heavily     .     C.  &*  fV,,  D. 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered,  Heavenly,  heavenly  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
v.      4.    Conjoined  In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage C.  &*  fV.,  S.,  iV. 

Conjoined /' the  state  of  honourable  marriage />. 

Conjoined  In  the  estate  of  honourable  marriage IC.,  Si, 


LOVE'S    LABOUR'S    LOST. 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  tV. 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too A".,  ^. 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  them  too St, 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits     ...     C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  S,y  SL 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  banheroui  the  wits A*.,  W. 

All  delights  are  vain  :  but  that  most  vain C.  A*  IV.,  />.,  S.,  SL 

All  delights  arc  vain:  an</ that  most  vain A".,  W. 

Save  base  authority  from  others*  books C  6*  IV.,  K,,  S.,  SL,  W, 

Save  bare  authority  from  others'  books .    .    J9. 
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LOVE'S   LABOUR  'S   LOST   (continued). 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth C.  A*  IV. 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows D.^  K.,  S.,  tV. 

Than  wish  a  snow  on  May's  new-fangled  wreath St. 

To  study  now  it  is  too  late.  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate  C.  &>  W^.,  A',,  JT.,  St. 

To  study  now  it  is  too  late  —  Climb  o'er  the  house  /'  unlock  the  little  gate D. 

To  study  HOW  ;  —  it  is  too  iate  :  That  were  to  climb  the  house  <Per  to  unlock  the  gat*     .   H^. 

A  dangerous  law  against  gentility  I C.  &*  IV.^  K.,  S.,  St.^  H^. 

A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity  ! D. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted C  <&*  /K,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  ncw/ashioMs  planted D. 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish C.&f  fl^.  D.^  A'.,  S. 

One  tc/A<7  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish St.^  W. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven C.  &*  k^.^  D.,St. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  ^t//>(^ A'.,  i*.,  IV. 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air    .     .     .     .  C.  6^  fK, /C.,  S.^St.j  IV. 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of /^r  health-giving  air Z>. 

And  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow  I C.  &*  IV. 

And  till  then,  ^z)^  thee  down,  sorrow ! D., /C.,  St. 

And  till  then,  Set  thee  down,  sorrow  ! ^. 

And  until  then.  Sit  dowu^  Sorrow! IV. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning  ;  —  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster    .    .    .     .  C.&*  ^.,  D  ,  5.,  St.,  IV. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  —  wfiis  the  spirit  of  a  tapster K. 

Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted C.  <S^  W.,  Z).,  IV. 

Yet  ^'oM.r^ff  wnf  so  tempted A".,  S.,  St, 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet  .    • C.  &*  IV.,  K. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnetist D. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonmteer ^, 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnets St.,  W. 

Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  H^, 

Well  fitted  in /A/ arts,  glorious  in  arms D.yK.^St. 

*T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  And  sin  to  break  it     .  C  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

*T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  Not  sin  to  break  it D. 

Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids  .      C.  6*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyes D. 

Canary  to  it  with  the  feet ;  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye IV. 

Make  them  men  of  note  —  do  you  note  me? C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Make  them  men  of  note,  do  you  note,  nun  t /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Volable  and  free  of  grace C.  6r*  IV. 

Voluble  and  free  of  grace D.,  fC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  SUying  the  odds  by  adding  four    .    C.  &*  IV.,  D,,  K.,  St. 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door.  Staying  the  odds  by /Na>fr/>^  four S.,  IV. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  ihee/ree  from  durance D.,  kV. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,/rr^  thee  from  durance S. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy C.  &»  IV. 

This  w/w/Zft^  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

A  wightly  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow C.  6f  H^. 

A  wA/'/^i>  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow D.,K.,S.,St. 

A  wiiiy  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow W. 

Whoe'er  a*  was,  a'  showed  a  mounting  mind C.  &*  IV. 

Whoe'er  A<  was,  A^  showed  a  mounting  mind D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

First  praise  me,  and  again  say,  no C.  6f  W.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

First  praise  me,  thin  again  say,  no S. 

First  praise  me,  and  then  again  say,  no IV, 

6i 
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LOVE'S   LABOUR  'S   LOST  (continued). 

Indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St 

Indubitate  beggar  Penelophon D.,  W. 

Which  to  annothanize  in  the  vulgar C.  &*  IV.,  St. 

Which  to  aitatomixe  in  the  vulgar D.y  AT.,  3". 

Which  to  an^otanite  in  the  vulgar /f  . 

Ripe  as  the  pomewater C.  &*  H". 

Ripe  as  a  pomewater D.^  K,y  S.^  Si.^  H^. 

Hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  car  of  caelo,  the  sky C.  6f  /K 

Hangeih  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cee/um,  the  sky />. 

Hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  rcr/0,  the  sky IC.t  S.,  St.,  IV. 

A  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school C.6r*  If^., /C.,  St.,  f^'. 

A  patch  set  on  learning,  to  jr/ him  in  a  school D.,  S. 

A  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple C.  dr*  Af.,  A,  A!".,  S.,  Si. 

A  gift  that  I  have,  simple  ;  shtt/fy W^. 

If  their  sons  be  ingenuous C.  &*  JV.,  fV. 

l( thtW  sons  he  tn^euiffus D.^  JC.,  S-f  St. 

A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth C.  ^  tV. 

A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tvrfoi  earth /?.,  A'.,  5'.,  St.y  IV. 

That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue C.  <&*  /f .,  AT.,  St.,  W. 

That  sings  the  heaven^  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue D. 

That  /  sing  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue S. 

You  find  not  the  apostraphas,  and  so  miss  the  accent C  A*  IV, 

You  find  not  the  a/(7i/rti/A^x,  and  so  miss  the  accent D.,  fC.,  S.j  St.,  tV. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow  I C.  <Sr»  W.,  A!".,  X,  SL 

5"/^  thee  down,  sorrow  ! ' D.,  IV. 

Sosay  Land  Ithefool C  &*  IV.,  D., /C.,  S.,  St 

So  say  I,  and  ay  the  fool H'. 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  checks  down  flows C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  JC.,  IV. 

The  dew  0/ night  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows S.,  St. 

How  far  dost  thou  excel ! C.  ^  fV., /C.,  St.,  IV. 

How  {»r  t/unt  dost  exct\  I D.,  S. 

He  comes  in  like  a  perjure C  <&•  IV.,  D.,  AT.,  St. 

He  comes  in  like  a  perjurer S.,  IV. 

Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose :  Disfigure  not  his  slop  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  fV. 

Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  :  Disfigure  not  his  sha/e St 

The  wonder  in  a  mortal  eye  ! C.  &*  fV. 

The  wonder  <j/a  mortal  eye  I /^-i  ^-t  S.,  St.,  tV. 

My  true  love's  fasting  pain C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St.,  PV. 

My  true  love's  lasting  pain D.,  S. 

And  profound  Solomon  to  tunc  a  jig C.  A*  tV.,  IV. 

And  profound  Solomon /»m///^  a  jig D.,  IC.,  St. 

And  profound  Solomon /m«/V^  a /^^ 5". 

With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy C.  A*  IV. 

With  men  like  you^  men  of  inconstancy D. 

With  men  like  men,  of  strange  mconstancy AT.,  IV. 

With  w<7<>«-///ttf  men,  of  j/rrt^/'*  inconstancy S. 

With  men-like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy St. 

Write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?    Or  groan  for  love  ? C.  &*  fV.,  D. 

Write  a  thing  in  rhyme?    Or  groan  for  7<7tf«  ? K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face C.  &»  fV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St 

The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  will  shew  his  face }V. 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree C.  &>  IV.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  tV. 

Young  blood  doth  but  obey  an  old  decree D* 
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Sc. 

3.    The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night C.  &*  IV, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  .rr^rnx/ of  night D., /C.f  S. 

The  hue  of  dungeons^  and  the  sto/f  of  night Si. 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  ^Aa<^  of  night IV. 

3.     Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits C.  67*  IV. ^  St. 

Universal  plodding /r/><7«j  up  The  nimble  spirits D.., /C.^S.,  tV. 

3.    Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye C.  &*  iV.,  K.,  S.^  St. 

Teaches  such  Uarnitig  as  a  woman's  eye iV. 

3.     The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy C.  Or' IV.^  D. 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Makes  heaven  drowsy A'.,  S.^  St.^  IP'. 

3.     And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility C.  &*  l^.y  K.^  S.^  St.^  IV. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humanity D. 

I.     I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasimes C.  67*  IV. 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms Z?.,  AT.,  St  ^  IV. 

1  nhhor  such /a  ntasticai/haniasms •.     .     .     5" 

1.     Call  abbominahle  :  it  insinuatcth  me  of  insanie C.  &*  tV. 

Call  abominable :  it  insinuateth  otte  of  insanire />. 

C3i]\  abamiuab/e :  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie A'.,  5"/.,  IV. 

Call  abominable :  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanire 5*. 

I.     By  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum C.  6f  /f.,  Z?.,  A'.,  S.^  St. 

By  the  salt  wave  of  the  Afediterranean IV. 

I.     Arts-man,  preambu!ate ;  we  will  be  singuled  from  the  barbarous C.  &*  IV. 

Arts-man,  pra'ambula ;  we  will  be  singled  from  the  barbarous    .     .     .    /?.,  AT.,  5*.,  5"/.,  IV, 
I.    The  word  is  well  culled,  chose,  sweet  and  apt C.  ^  IV. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  fA^Acr;  sweet  and  apt D. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  fA<«^ ;  sweet  and  apt K.^S.^IV.. 

The  word  is  well  culled  :  choice^  sweet,  and  apt St. 

I.     Among  other  important  and  most  serious  designs C.  b*  IV, 

Among  other  (m/^WMMo/^  and  most  serious  designs D.^  K.^  S.^  St.^  IV. 

1.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antique C.  &*  IV, 

We  wi:i  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic />.,  A'.,  ^.,  St.,  IV. 

2.  Past  cure  is  still  past  care    .' C.  S*  IV.^  D.^ /C.,  St.,  IV. 

Past  care  is  still  past  cnre S. 

a.     And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests A'.,  5*.,  5"/.,  IV. 

a.     And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

And  make  me  proud  to  make  him  proud  that  jests S. 

2.     So  perttaunt-!ike C.  &*  IV. 

So  potent-like D.,S. 

^o  portent-like K.,  St. 

So  persannt-iike IV. 

2.     In  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears.  To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  A-..  St.,  IV. 

In  this  scene  ridiculous  appears,  To  check  their  folly,  passion's  sudden  tears 5*. 

a.     How  many  inches  doth  fill  up  one  mile C.  &•  IV. 

How  many  inches  <A7  fill  up  one  mile D.,  K.,  S..  St.^  IV. 

2.     Pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease.  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please    .     .     .  C.  &*  W. 

Pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons /(T/w,  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please />.,  St. 

Pecks  up  wit  as  piseons/^oj,  And  utters  it  again  when  y^e/r  doth  please     .     .     .     .K.,S. 

/'/V^/ up  wit  as  pigeons /V/M,  And  utters  it  again  when  Tif^vr  doth  please W. 

2.    To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone C.  b*  IV. 

To  show  his  leelh  as  white  as  n/A/z/^fi' bone K.,St. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whalis  bone S. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whnies-bone D.,  W, 
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LOVE'S   LABOUR  'S   LOST   (continued). 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delij;htsin  perjured  men C.  6*  W^.,  Z>.,  /T.,  St. 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delighi  in  perjured  men ^.,  W. 

Three  piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectaiion C.  b*  W.,  Z>.,  /T.,  S.^  St. 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affection W. 

Smiles  his  cheek  in  years C.  <5t»  If  .,  D ,  K.^  St.f  W. 

Smiles  his  cheek  in  yV^rf S. 

And  the  contents  Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presenu.    .    .    .   C  &•  W^.,  i>.,  St.^  W. 

And  the  contents  Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents K. 

And  the  contents  i^Mf  in  the/ii7  of  that  which  it  presents J^. 

The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical C.  <&•  W^.,  /?.,  S.^  H^. 

The  schoolmaster  is  <'jrc^«^/«^i>  fantastical K.,  St. 

Abate  throw  at  novum C.  ^  fV.,  />.,  St. 

Abate  a  throw  at  novum /C. 

Abate  throw  at  Novem S.^  IV. 

A  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler C.  &*  W.^  D. 

A  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth  ;  and  a  very  good  bowler ....      /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canis C.  &•  IV.,  IV. 

Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canm D.,  K.,  5".,  St. 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue C.  &*  fV.t  Z>.,  5" ,  tV. 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humbie  tongue AT.,  St. 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks .     .     .  C.  S*  IV.,  S.,  St. 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks /?.,  AT.,  IV. 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms C.  ^  W.,  St. 

The  extreme  /kirt  of  time  extremely  forms Z>. 

The  extreme  parts  of  lime  cxtrtrntly/orm AT. 

The  extreme  A<u/f  of  lime  extremely  forms S.,  IV. 

To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable C.  &*  W.,  /?.,  Si. 

To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  wAtf/<ri<>mr, /r^^to^/iT /T.,  5'.,  IV. 

I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  double C.  &'  IV-^  K.,  St. 

I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  </m^ D.^  S.,  IV. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  Tu-whit :  Tu-who C.  6f  IV. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  Tu-who ;  Tu-whif,  tu-who D. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  Tre^vho  ;  Tu-v/hU^  to-who A.f  St.,  IV. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  TV-wA^;  To-whit^  to-vtho .S. 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S     DREAM. 

Fonr  da3rs  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night     . C»  &*  IV. 

Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  fff^A/i D.y /C.^  S.^  St.,  IV. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child C.  &*  IV.,  A".,  S.^  St.^  IV. 

This  man  hath  witched  the  bosom  of  my  child />. 

But  earthlter  happy  is  the  rose  distilled C.  4r»  JK.,  Z).,  /f. 

But  rf-rtr/A/y  A/z/i;j»/>r  is  the  rose  distilled K.,  S.^  St. 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes C.  ^  IV- 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  w/w  eyes /?., /T.,  5".,  5"/.,  Af. 

For  auRht  that  I  could  ever  read C.  &*  W.,  St 

For  aught  that  ever  /  couid  read D.,  JT.,  S.,  H'. 

O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes C.  S*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  ^ytf fT.^  S.,  St 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  5".,  St^ 

Making  it  motit^ntary  as  a  sound AT.,  IV, 
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A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHTS   DREAM    (continued). 

To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May C.  6r' H^.f  D.^ /C.^  S.,  St. 

To  do  observanceyj^r  a  morn  of  May IK 

Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  so,  Yours  would  I  catch      ,    .    C.  6>*  fV.,  Z7.,  /C.,  W, 

Sickness  is  catching :  O,  were  favour  so  I  Yours  Mrould  I  catch S. 

Sickness  is  catching :  O,  were  fitvour  so,  Your  words  1 V  catch St. 

lliat  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell C.  &>  W.,  D.,  K.^  St. 

I'hat  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  into  k«U S. 

That  he  hath  turned  a  Heaven  into  a  Hell }V. 

Therefore  is  Love  Miid  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled 

C.  ^  fV.,  D.,  K.y  S.,  St. 

Therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  often  is  beguiled W. 

I  will  roar  you  an  't  were  any  nightingale C.  <5r*  AK,  Z>.,  K.,  S.^  St. 

I  will  roar  an  *t  were  any  nightingale H^. 

I  do  wander  every  where.  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  A".,  5".,  St. 

I  do  wander  every  where,  Swifter  than  the  moony  sphere H^. 

Are  not  you  he  That  frights  the  maidens  ? C.  6f*  IV..,  St. 

Are j'tfw  «M7/ he  That  frights  the  maidens? D.^K.yS.^lV. 

Sometimes  labour  in  the  quern C.  6j*  W.,  A".,  5".,  St.^  tV. 

Sometime  labours  in  the  quern D. 

Laugh,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth C.  b*  IV.,  fV. 

Loff,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth D. 

Loffe,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth A'.,  St. 

Loffe;  And  ^'^jt-^M  in  their  mirth S. 

Come  from  the  farthest  steppe  of  India C.  6^  W. 

Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  Ii^dia D.,  K.  (ii.  a),  S.  (ii.  2.),  St^  W. 

In  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea C.  6*  W.,  D.,  St. 

(7m  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea K.{\\.  i),  S.  (n.  i),  iV. 

Every  pelting  river  made  so  proud C  &•  /^.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  i),  S.  (ii.  2),  St. 

Every  petty  river  made  so  proud tV. 

Crows  are  fatted  with  the  murnon  flock C.  6r*  IV. 

Crows  are  fatted  with  the  m«rr/<m  flock i>.,  A",  (ii.  »),  5*.  (ii.  2),  5*/.,  W^. 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here C.  &*  IK,  St.,  IV. 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  rA^<^ Z>.,  5*.  (ii.  a.) 

The  human  mortals  tcMn/;  their  winter  here A*,  (ii.  2.) 

On  old  Hiems' thin  and  icy  crown C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

On  old //frwf' cA/»,  and  icy  crown A",  (ii.  2).  ^.  (ii.  2.) 

Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog C.  6f*  IV.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  2),  S.  (ii.  2),  St. 

Than  to  be  used  as  you  do  your  dog W. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows  ...     C.  «5f  W.,  K.  (ii.  2),  S.  (ii.  2),  St.,  IV. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows D. 

Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight .     .     .C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  2),  5".  (ii.  2),  St. 

Lulled  in  these  bowers  with  dances  and  delight IV. 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit,  So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it 

C.  &»  IV.,  D.,K.  (ii.  3),  ^-  (ii.  3) 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit,  So  that  but  one  heart  can  we  make  of  it  .         St. 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit.  So  that  but  one  heart  ran  ^tfw  make  of  it IV. 

Two  bo«oms  interchained  with  an  oath C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  3)1  S.  (ii.  3),  St. 

Two  bosoms  interchanged  with  an  oath IV. 

Nature  shows  art C.  G>*  IV. 

Nature  Rhows  A^  art D.,  K.  i^x.  i),  S.  (S\.  i\,  St.,  IV. 

Sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear C.&*IV.,IV. 

Sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear D.,K.,S.,St. 

Fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light C.  &-  IV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Fiery  O's  aud  eyes  of  light Z>.,  S. 
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A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DREAM   (continued). 

Is  it  all  forgot?  AH  school-days' friendship? C.  ^f  W. 

And  is  all  forgot  ?  AH  school-day  friend:>hip  ? D. 

And  is  TWiox^oO  Ail  school-days' friendship  ? /C.f  St. 

Is  all  forgot  ?  All  school-days'  friendship  ? S,y  IV. 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower C.  ^  fV.,  S.^  W, 

Have  with  ourir^r/t^  created  both  one  flower D., /C.,  St. 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition C.  6f  W.,  f4'\ 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition D.f  A'.y  S.,  St. 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back C.  &*.  ff^.r  D.^  S.,  St.,  H^. 

Make  mows  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back /C. 

Wink  each  at  other;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up C.  &»  fy.f  D.,  A'.^  St. 

Wink  a/ ^arA  other  :  hold  the  sweei  jest  up S.,  tV. 

Partly  my  own  fault;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy C.  &*  IV. 

Partly  mine  own  fault ;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy  .    .   Z>.,  A'.,  6".,  St.,  W. 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  hated  potion,  hence ! C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  hated /<^m«>«,  hence"! K. 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  O  hated  potion,  hence  ! S.,  St. 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  O  hated  poison^  hence  ! IV. 

Out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt C.  &»  fV., /C.,  S.,  H\ 

Out  of  hope,  of  question^  douht /).,  St. 

Siill  thou  misiakest,  Or  else  comroitt'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully  ...      C.  6f  W.,  />.,  5".,  St. 

5iill  thou  mistak'st.  Or  else  commit*st  thy  knaveries  willingly A'.,  W. 

ITiou  shalt  buy  this  dear,  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see C.  &*  H'.,  K.,  IV. 

Thou  shalt '^^  this  dear,  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see D.,  S.,  St. 

And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye C.  &*  H^.,  K.,  S.j  St. 

And  sleep,  that  f<ymr//mf  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye 7?.,  IV. 

Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool C.  &*  IV.,  D.^  St.,  W. 

Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool fC.y  S. 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now! C  <5t*  iV.^  />.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

O.  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  this  visage  now  !       W. 

Bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity C.  <*'  W.,  J". 

Blessit  toall  fair/<>*/*rxyy D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Truly  would  I  speak,  —  And  now  do  I  bethink  me C.  6r*  fV. 

Truly  would  I  speak,  —  And  now  /  <^  bethink  me D., /C.,  S,,  St.,  fV. 

Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it C.  &*  iV. 

Now  do  I  n-ish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

I  never  may  believe  These  afttic  fables S.,  IV. 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shape .' J). 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do.  Noble  re.^pect  takes  it  in  might      .     .  C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV^ 

What  poor  willing  duty  cannot  do,  Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might D. 

Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbours C.  <5r*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  5".,  SL 

Now  is  the  wf*vrt/ down  between  the  two  neighbours W. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  roan  and  a  lion C.  &*  IV.,  A'.,  St.,  IV. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in.  a  moon  and  a  lion Z>.,  5*. 

Leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon C.  &*  W.,  D.,  S. 

Leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  hearhen  to  the  moon A".,  St.,  IV. 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be C.  A*  U''.,  JC.^  S. 

Myself  the  man-P -the-moon  do  seem  to  be D. 

Myself  the  man  iWA' moon  <^/A  seem  to  be St. 

"MyteXixXit  Man- i'-tV -moon  doth  %Ktn\io  he W. 

Wiih  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.^  S.,  St. 
With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  ^/ prove  an  ass IV, 
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Act  Sc. 
V.      I.    These  lily  lips.  This  cherry  nose C.  &*  W.,  D.,K.,  St.,  H^. 

These  lily  draws,  This  cherry  nose J". 

V.      I.    Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light C.  &*  /f.,  D.,  K,  (v.  a),  St.  (v.  a). 

Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light .S".  (v.  3). 

Though  the  house  give  glimmering  light ^.  (v.  a). 

(C.  6*  /f^.,  D,,  St.,  fV.,  divide  Act  ii.  into  two  scenes  ;  AT.,  S.,  into  three  scenes.      C.  6*  /F.,  D., 
make  but  one  scene  of  Aa  v.;  JC.,  S.,  St.,  fV.,  make  two  scenes  ) 

THE  MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 

L      I.    What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do C.  &*  H'. 

What  harm  a  wind  loo  great  m/^A/ <^  a/ iV0 D.,  K,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

i.      I.     His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat C.  &*  IV.,  D.^  S.,  St.,  IV, 

His  reasons  arr/cv<7  grains  of  wheat K. 

L      2.     It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean    .    .    .      C.  i^  IV.^  D.,  S.,  St. 

It  is  no  iMtoi/ happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean /C.,  IK 

i.     a.     I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  Ml  be  married  to  a  sponge C.  6>*  tV. 

I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  /  wit/he  married  to  a  sponge  .  .  .  D.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
\.      3.     Water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves C.  &*  IV.,  K. 

Water-rats,  A>M</-thieves  and  wa/^'r-thieves D.,S.y  St.,  IV. 

i.     3.    Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow C.  &•  IV. 

^/^«V  1  neither  lend  nor  borrow D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

i.     3.     Is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? C.  &•  IK,  D.,  X.,  S.,  St. 

Is  it  possible  A  cur  should  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ? IK. 

I.      3.     When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  meul  of  his  friend  ?    .      C.&*  IK.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  e/'barren  metal  of  bis  friend? K.,  IK. 

\.      3.    O  father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are  I C.  <5h  IV.,  IK. 

0  father  ^^/t^MT,  what  these  Christians  are  1 D.,  K.,  S.,St. 

i.      3.    Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect C.  &*  IK.,  K.,  St.,  IK. 

Whose  owTi  hard  <Ualing  teaches  them  suspect D.,  S. 

ii.      I.     Scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit C.  &»  IV., /C.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

Scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  u/U^    .    .    .    « D. 

ii.      1.     I  would  outst are  the  sternest  eyes C.  &*  IK.,  D  ,  S. 

1  would  tfVrj/artf  the  sternest  eyes JC.,  St ,  IV. 

ii.      a.     The  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnal C.  &*  IV. 

The  Jew  is  the  very  devil  fWani«i//(0/( D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

ii.      a.     My  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience C.  ^  IK.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

My  conscience  i>  a  kind  of  hard  conscience AT. 

ii.      a.     My  heels  are  at  your  command C.  &*  IK. 

My  heels  iTt  3kt  your  cammandmeHt    .    , D., /C.,  S.,  St ,  IK. 

ii.      a.     Lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour  I  be  misconstrued C.  6f  IK,  D.,  K. 

Lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour  I  be  mtsconstered S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      3.     These  foolish  drops  do  something  drown  my  manly  spirit C  d*  IK.,  St. 

These  foolish  drops  do  x<7/»ru;A<7/ drown  my  manly  spirit D.,  K.,  S.,  IK. 

il      4.     Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

Whiter  than  the  paper  that  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand D. 

ii.      5.     Wont  to  tell  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  biddmg C.  &»  IK. 

Wont  to  tell  mt  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

ii.      6.     How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodipal C.  <5^  W.,  Z?.  (iL  5),  5".,  i"/. 

How  like  a  j'ewM^rr,  or  a  prodigal K.,  IK. 

ii.      6.     How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return C.  S*  IK.,  S. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return D.  {W.  $),  IC.,  St.,  IK. 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
ii.     7.    The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throushfares C.  A*  »'.,  A'.,  S,,  St.,  W. 

The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  thorough/ares Z>.  (il  6). 

iii.      a.     I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  I  am  then  forsworn C.  ^  iV. 

I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  tk*H  I  am  forsworn  .     .     .     /?,,  A".,  S.,  Se.y  W. 
iii.      2.     As  well  be  amity  and  life 'Tween  snow  and  fire C.  ^f  W.^  K.^  S.,  St.,  H^, 

As  well  be  amity  and  Uagiu  'Tween  snow  and  fire D. 

iii.      2.     With  much  much  more  dismay  1  view  the  fight C.  ^  W^.,  K, 

With  much-much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight Z).,  St. 

With  much^  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight 3". 

With  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight W. 

iii.      3.     Whose  hearts  are  ail  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand C.  &*  W.,  S.^  St.^  W. 

Whose  arts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand D. 

Whose  hearts  are  ail  as  false  As  slayers  of  sand K. 

iii.      2.    Thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man C.  &*  W.,  A'.,  St  ^  W. 

Thou  staU  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man D  ,  S. 

iii.      2.     Allay  thy  ecstasy  ;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy C.  6f  /f .,  5". 

Allay  thy  ecstasy  ;  In  measure  rain  thy  joy /?.,  K.y  St.,  H^. 

iii.      2.    The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  something C.  &*  U-^, 

The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  «<»M/«^ D.,  K.,  S.,  St.^  W. 

ill      2.     Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull C.  &»  IV.^  K.^  S.^  St.,  IV. 

Then  happier  in  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull Z>. 

iii.      2.     Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit C.  &*  H^.^  K.,  S.^  SL 

Happiest  of  all,  m  that  her  gentle  spirit />.,  IV. 

iii.      2.     No  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain C,  &*  W. 

A''*?/- rest  be  intcrposer 'twixt  us  twain D.,  K.^  S,  St.^  IV. 

iii.      3.    This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis C.  &*  H^.,  D.,  S.^  St. 

This  is  the  fool  that /(fm&  out  money  gratis AT.,  H'^. 

iii.      3.    Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  his  state C  <&•  W. 

Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  M^  state J).,  S.,  fV. 

' '/'w/// much  impeach  the  justice  of /^  state K.,  Sl 

iii.      4.    From  out  the  slate  of  hellish  misery C.  ^  IV. 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty D.,K.,S.,  St.^  W. 

iii.      4.    As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest-true,  So  let  me  find  thee  still C.  <&•  /f  .,  /?. 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true,  So  let  me  find  thee  still  ....      K.,  S.^  St.y  H". 
iii.      5.     If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven  C.  &*  Wl,  5".,  St. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  it,  in  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven />. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it  Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven    .     .     .     /C.,  fV. 
iv.       I.     For  affection.  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  C.  &•  IV.,  D. 

For  affection,  Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes  A".,  S.,  St. 

For  affection,     il/oj/^rj  of  passion  iw»>' it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths      .     .    W. 
iv.       I.     I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answers C.  ^  IV. 

I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  <utst(i^r D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  H'. 

iv.       1.     To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt C.  6;*  IV.,  S..,  St.,  W. 

To  cut  ih^/or/eit  from  that  bankrupt D. 

To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrout A'. 

iv.       I.     O,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog ! C.  6f  W.,  K, 

O,  be  thou  damned,  inexorahle  dx\%\ D.,  S.^  St.,  W. 

iv.       I.    Thy  desires  Are  wolvish,  bloody,  starved C.  <&*  W. 

Thy  desires  Are  w<>(yf-yA,  bloody,  starved D.,W. 

Thy  desires  Are  ivoljish,  bloody,  sterved K.^  S.y  St. 

iv.       I.     Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin  .     .     .    C.  d*  W.,  Z).,  A*.,  5".,  St. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  (all  To  endless  ruin /♦'. 

iv.       I.     Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond. > C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.^  S..,  SL 

It  is  not  nominated  in  the  bond IF. 
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THE   MERCHANT   OF   VENICE   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
iv.       I.     Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend C.  &»  IV. 

Repent  »^/ you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend D.^  K.^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.       I.    Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh C.  A'  H^.,  D.^  Si.,  IV. 

rA^w/oytv  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh K.,  S. 

iv.      I.     If  thou  cut* St  more  Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much C.  &»  IK 

If  thou  tak^st  more  Or  less  than  a  just  pound, —  ^ '/  but  so  much D. 

If  thou  tnJf^st  more.  Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, —  be  it  but  so  much A'.,  S.,  St. 

If  thou  tak'st  more.  Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,— -Ar  it  so  much IV. 

iv.       1.     Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip C.  &*  tV. 

Now,  infidel,  i  have /*^r  on  the  hip D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

V.      I.     Ho !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion .    .  C.  if  IV..,D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

New  the  moon  sleeps  ^»*iih  Endymion  I K. 

V.      I.    A  thin^  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger  And  so  riveted  .     .    .    C.  &*  fV.,X.t  S.,  IV. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  yfWrn/^/tft/ D. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  ^M</r/w/^</x<7 St. 

V.      I.     Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend C.  6f  IV. 

Even  heth.it  A^«</A</</«/ the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

V       X.     Like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough  C.  &*  IV.,K.,St.,  IV . 

Like  the  mendiug  of  highways  In  summer,  wken  the  ways  are  fair  enough    ....  D.,  S. 

(C.  &*  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  divide  Act  ii.  into  nine  scenes  ;  D.,  into  eight  scenes.) 


AS   YOU   LIKE  IT. 

Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly    .    .  C.  *•  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  iU-favonred D. 

There  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature .• C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  St. 

Then  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature D. 

Fortune  is  there  too  hard  for  Nature S. 

There  is  a  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature W. 

There  is  such  odds  in  the  man C  6*  IV.,  K. 

There  is  such  odds  iu  the  men D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement 

C.  &*  IV,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  tfMf  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  <wr  judgement D. 

An  you  mean  to  mock  me  after,  you  should  not  have  mocked  me  before    ...      C.  &*  IV. 
You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should  not  have  mocked  nie  before  .     D.,  fC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

He  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done C.  <&•  //''.,  />.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 

He  miscoHsters  all  that  you  have  done IV. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penahy  of  Adam C.&*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam A'.,  St. 

Being  there  alone,  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends    ....      C.  &*  IV.,  St.,  IV. 

Being  alone.  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends D. 

Being  there  alone,  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet yVilriu/ K.,S. 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise C.  &*  IV. 

^<rar/>/^  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Wear'ing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise IV. 

Searching  of  thy  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Searching  of /^ir/r  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own /C. 

That  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked C.  &*  IV. 

That  her  pretty  chapped  hands  had  milked D.,  St.,  IV. 

That  her  pretty  chopped  hands  bad  milked   . K.^  S. 
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AS    YOU    LIKE    IT   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
ii.      5.    Another  stanzo :  call  you  Vm  stanzos  ? C.  ^  fV. 


.  .  z>.,  /r..  s.,  SL,  tv. 

C.  <Sr'  if  .,  Z>.,  /r.,  S.,  SL 

IV. 

.    C.  Sf  ff.,  AT.,  s,,  s/. 
D,,  l*^. 


Another  stanza :  cnll  you  'em  stanzas  t 

What  '5  that '  ducdame  '  ?  —  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation 

What 's  that  ducadme  ? — 'T  is  a  Greek  invocation    . 

Ahhough  be  smart,  Not  to  teem  senseless  of  the  bob 

Although  he  smart.  But  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob . 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea,Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb?  C.&*IV..,  />.,  /f.,  St. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  liugely  as  the  sea.  Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb?    .      S..,  fV. 

That  says  his  bravery  i«  not  of  my  cost C.  ^  W. 

That  says  his  bravery  is  not  <7M  my  cost D.^  K..,  S.^  St.^  IV. 

Then  a  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths C.  &»  f^.,  IC.,  S.,  St ,  iV. 

Tlien  t/ie  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths D. 

O  most  gentle  pul pi ter! C.  ^  IV. 

0  most  gentle  7«/</^r  / D., /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

After  that,  out  of  all  hooping C.  ^  IV. 

After  that,  out  of  all  te/Ao^/m^ D.,  K.^  S.^  St.^  IV. 

From  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  madness  .    .    .     C.  6f*  IV.,  K.,  S.^  IV. 

From  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  ^(K^/m;^  humour  of  madness D.^  St. 

*Tis  such  fool*  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favotuvd  children  .    .    .     .  C.  <&•  IV. 
'T  IS  such  fools  as  you  That  makt  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children    D., /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

He*s  fallen  in  love  whh  your  foulness C.  &*  IK, /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

He 's  fallen  in  love  with  /ter  foulness Z>. 

And  yet  1  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him     .    .    ,    .    C.  ^  IK.f  />.»  S.f  IV. 

And^^/A<is/^  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him K.,  St. 

Travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me C.  &*  IV.,  /T.,  IV. 

Travels,  which,  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me D.,  Sf. 

Travels ;  which,  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me 5". 

The  foolish  coroners  of  that  age C.^IV.,S. 

The  foolish  <rAr<;«ic^rx  of  that  age D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  C.  S*  H^.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  accusation 5*. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention C.  &*  IV. 

IVomau^s  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention  .    /?.,  AT.,  .S".,  St.,  IV. 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy D.,  St. 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age C.  &*  IK.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age fC.,  S. 

1  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.^  IV. 

I  will  weary  you  np  long-er  then  with  idle  talking K.,  St. 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? C.  3*  W.,  K.,  St. 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  #M«aM/>i^^ D. 

5'/^a^'j/ thou  in  sober  meanings? ^,  fV. 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance C.  &»  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  ^^/atixv D.,  l^''. 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obsen-ance C.  «>•  I*'.,  /?.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  endurance S. 

Or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  C.  (a*  IV.,  D.,  K.,S.,  St. 

Or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  Attyour  oiily  prologues  to  a  bad  voice IV. 

The  note  was  very  untuneable C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  St. 

The  note  was  very  mk/Z/wo^ D.,  S,,  IV. 
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THE    TAMING    OF    THE    SHREW. 

Acf  Sc. 

Indue.  2.  As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece C.&^W.^D.^  A".,  ^.,  St, 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  o^  M*  Green ^' 

Indue,  a.  Is  not  a  coironty  a  Christmas  gambold  ? C.  &*  IV. 

Is  xioi  ^  commonfy  A  Q\\T\s\rm%  gambol t D.^  S. 

Is  i/ not  SI  catftmoMty,  n  ChustrnzA^amM ? A^,  ^/. 

Is  fV  not  a  comonty,  a  Christmas  ^am^o/f tV. 

1.    Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks C.  ^r*  W.,  K.^  St.,  IV. 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics D.,  S. 

1.  Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould C.  6f*  W.,  A".,  5".,  St.,  IV. 

Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mood D. 

X.     Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough C.  &*  IV.,  £>.,  S.,  St. 

Would  take  her  with  all  Aer  faults,  and  money  enough JC. 

Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  an  money  enough tV. 

3.     Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Her  only  fault,  ai>d  that  xs/anlt  enough ^V. 

a.    Gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  As  will  a  chestnut C.  Sf»  W.,  K.,  St. 

Gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to /A*  ^/?r  As  will  a  chestnut D.,  S.,  IV, 

2.  Happily  arrived,  My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours  .     .     .     ,   C.  &*  IV.,  D,,  S. 
Happily  arrived.  My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  yours A'.,  St.,  W. 

3.  You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  me  amongst  the  rest    .    .    .    C.  6>*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 
You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  me  among  the  rest K.,  S. 

a.     And  if  you  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat C.  &»  W.,  D ,  S. 

An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat K.,  St. 

^fi  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  j^i( IV. 

1.  I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions C.  S*  H^. 

I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions J>.»  IC.,  S..  St.,  IV. 

2.  Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint C.  ^  IV.,  S.,  IV. 

Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint D.,  K.,  St. 

2     News,  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of  I C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

News,  and  such  old  news  as  you  never  heard  of  ! D. 

Old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of  I St. 

2.  At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  angel C.  &*  IV.,  D.  (iv.  3),  S.,  St.,  IV. 

At  lai^t  I  spied  An  ancient  angle K. 

3.  So  honour  peereih  in  the  meanest  habit C.  &*  PV.,  D.  (iv.  4),  K.,  S.,  St. 

.    So  honour  *peareth  in  the  meanest  habit W. 

1.  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss    .    .    .    C.  A*  IV.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
I  h.ive  arrived  a/ /(Tu/ Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss D.,K. 

2.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

VoM  We  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense D. 

2.    Peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life.  And  awful  rule C.  ^  W.,  D. 

Peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life,  ^M  avi'ful  rule A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

2.    It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads C.  &»  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  za  frosts  bite  the  meads D, 

(C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  divide  Act  iv.  into  five  scenes;  Z?.,  into  six  scenes.) 


ALL'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL. 

Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer  . 
Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer  . 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it  . 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  aflTect  a  sorrow  than  to  have  it 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  afiiect  a  sorrow  than  to  have   . 


C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  St 
.  .  A'..  S.,  IV. 
.    .    .  C.&*IV. 

D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
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ALL  'S   WELL  THAT  ENDS   WELL  (continued). 

Act  Sc. 

L      I.    Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten C.  ^  fV,,  St. 

Within  tf/rr  year  it  will  make  itself /ri/tf /).,  fl^. 

Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  two A'. 

Within  ten  m<7iir/Ar  it  will  make  itself /S0» S. 

i.      1.    Do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be C.  <&•  »^.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Do  suppose  What  hath  ptat  been  canU  be />. 

i.      2.     *  Let  me  not  live,'  —  This  his  good  melancholy  of^  began    .    .     .  C.  <&*  W.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

*  Let  me  not  live/— y*A«M  his  good  melancholy  oft  began />. 

i.      3.    You  are  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends C.  S*  fV.,  A'.,  St, 

y<m  *  re  shiWow,  madam  ;  rViz  great  friends />.,  /f^. 

K'arv  shallow,  ma</am;  rV»  great  friends S. 

i.      3.     He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop  .    .     C,  6f  tV.,  K. 

He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop     .  /).,  S.,  St.,  iV. 
i.      3.    An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  one  every  blazing  star C.  <&*  H^. 

An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but/£»r  every  blazing  star Z>.,  A'.,  IV. 

An  we  migiu  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  on  every  blazing  star ^, 

An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  Yore  every  blazing  star St. 

i.      3.    There 's  something  in 't.  More  than  my  father's  skill C.  ^  W.,  W. 

There*s  something  Ay«/«,  More  than  my  father's  skill D., /C.,  S.,  St. 

ii.      I.     His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek      .      C.  6^  /f  .,  D.,  K.,  St.,  fV. 

His  cicatrice,  w/VA  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ^. 

ii.      I.     Make  you  dance  canary  With  spritely  fire  and  motion C.  &•  fV.,  K.,  S. 

Make  you  dance  canary  With  jr/riz-A/^  fire  and  motion D.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      I.     Can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate    .    .•   .    .    .C.  df  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidabli  state D. 

ii.      1.    Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits C.  £a*  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  siti K. 

ii.      I.     Nay,  worse— if  worse  — extended  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended     .    .    .  C.  ^  W. 

T/ie  worst  0/ worst  extended.  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended />.,  fV. 

No  worse  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended K. 

Nay,  xuorse  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended J". 

Ne  worse  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended St. 

ii.      I.     Wisdom,  courage,  all  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call    .    ,  C.  &*  IV.,  /C.,  St.,  tV. 

Wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call £>.,  S. 

ii.      1.     As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  meed C.  6f  IV. 

As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

ii.      3.     He's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit C.  &•  IV, 

He  *s  of  a  ino8t,/»^/«<?riWf  spirit Z>.,  H^. 

//e  is  o( ai  mmt  facinorous  spirit /C.,  S.,  St, 

ii.      3.     Where  great  additions  swell 's,  and  virtue  none C  A*  fV.,  D, 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none K.,  S.,  IV. 

Where  great  additions  froir^ia,  and  virtue  none 5*/. 

ii.      3.    Honours  thrive,  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Honours  best  thrive.  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive .ST. 

ii.      3.    Which  to  defeat.  I  must  produce  my  power C  <5r»  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

Which  to  defend,  I  must  produce  my  power J?. 

ii.      3.     Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth C  ^  fV.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Into  the  staggers  and  the  cureless  lapse  Of  youth D. 

ii.      3.     Expedient  on  the  now-born  brief C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Expedient  on  the  new-born  brief D.,  IV. 

ii.      4.     But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint C.  6f  IV.,  17., /C.,  St.,  IV. 

But  puts  it  off  b^  a  compelled  restraint >     ^. 

ii.      5.     I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve    ....      C.  &*  IV.,  fC.,  IV. 

1  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  deserve D.,  S.,  St. 
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ALL  'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL   (continued). 


A  a  Sc. 


111. 

3. 

iii. 

a. 

iii. 

4- 

lit. 

6. 

IV.  3. 
iv.  3. 
iv.  5. 

V.  2. 

T.  2. 

y.  3- 

V.  3- 
V.  3. 
V.  3. 


I  have  found  Myself  in  roy  incertain  grounds  to  fiiil C.  6^  IV.^  D.^  St. 

1  have  found  Myself  in  my  Dfitcrr/am  grounds  to  fail K.^  S.^  IV. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor     .    .  C  <5*  f^.»  5*.,  St. 

I  ^bM7c  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor D. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  fufid  a  goodly  manor K. 

I  knew  a  man  thai  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  hoid  a  goodly  manor ^. 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine C.  6*  W^.,  /T.,  5".,  St.,  W. 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  Of  thine D. 

'T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to 

C  <5r»  /K,  K.y  S.,  St., 
'T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  whkk,  hapiy^  His  heart  was  not  consenting  lo  .    .    . 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth .  C.  ^ 

Where  death  and  danger  <^^  the  heels  of  worth D.^  K.,  S.y  St., 

For  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design C.  b*  W., 

For  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  humour  of  his  design />.,  A'.,  6*., 

'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth C.  iT*  W., 

n^  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  iKAvfctf  the  truth D.^K.yS.^ 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre  That  we'll  forsake  ourselves  .    .     C.  ^  IV.y 

I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  cau.  That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves 

I  see,  that  men  make  ho^ts,  in  such  a  scarre.  That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves 

I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  snart^  That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves 

I  see  that  men  make  rope  *s  in  such  a  scarre.  That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves 

Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?    C.  dr*  /K.,  A'., 
Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  .    .    .     D.,  S., 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss C.  ^  AT.,  A'.,  S.,  St., 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  ^  to  kiss 

The  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad C.  S*  !K,  D.,  S., 

The  sweet  marjoram  of  the  salUt K., 

You  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor     C.  S*  IV.,  />.,  /T.,  S., 

You  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort C.  &*  IV., 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  MK/Zr/ of  comfort /C.,  S.,  St., 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K. 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  biadd  of  youth St., 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  deboshed C.  b^  W.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  debauched 

Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes?  .    .    »  C.  fs^  IV.,  D,,  A'.,  S., 

Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the /ntf  office  of  mine  eyes? 

All  the  progress,  more  or  less.  Resolvedly  nriore  leisure  shall  express C.  ^ 

All  the  progress,  more  and  less,  Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express     D.,K.,S.,  St., 


IV. 
D. 

W. 
St. 
IV, 
St. 

w. 

D. 
S. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 
W. 
IV. 
D. 
W, 
W. 
iV. 
St. 
D. 
IV. 
,S. 
IV. 
IV. 
D. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 


TWELFTH   NIGHT. 

It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south D.,  S. 

Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound  ....     C.  &*  IV.,  fC.,  S.,  St. 

Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  in  sound D.,  IV. 

That 's  as  much  to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain     .    .    .    .    C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

That 's  as  much  oj  to  say,  I  wear  Dot  motley  in  my  brain S.,  IV. 

Can  you  do  it  ?  —  Dexteriously C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Ooi  you  do  iO—Dexterous/y K.,S.,St, 
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TWELFTH    NIGHT    (continued). 

Act  Se. 
i.      5.    *Ti8  trith  him  in  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man C.  &»  W.^  K.,  St, 

*T  IS  with  him  «Vm  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man D.f  S.,  tV. 

i.      5.    With  adorations,  fertile  tears,  With  groans  that  thunder  love C.  &*  ^.,  /T.,  H^. 

With  adorations,  tv/M  fertile  tears.  With  groans  that  thunder  love D.^S.^St. 

i.      5.     I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  C.  6fH^.,  Z>.,  AT.,  ^.,  SL 

I  do  ktuno  not  what :  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer W. 

II.      a.     Sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue C.  ^  W.^  S.,W, 

^fmethought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue D. 

Mttkoughi  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue /T.,  SL 

ii.      3.     Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements? C.  &»  W.^  D.y  St.y  H', 

D0  not  our  livei  consist  of  the  four  elements ? /C.,  S. 

ii.      4.     More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,  Than  women^s  are  .    .    .  C  &•  W.,  /C.,  St. 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  zwm,  Than  women's  are Z>.,  S.^  IV, 

ii.      5.     How  now,  my  meUl  of  India  I C.  &»  tV.^ /C.j  U^. 

How  now,  my  M^///r  of  India  ! D.,  S.,  St. 

ii.      5.    Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars C.  6f*  /K,  S.^  St. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  fy  /A*  ears D. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  ears JC. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cords H^. 

ii.     5.     Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more C  dr*  ^.,  1^. 

Daylight  and  champain  discover  not  more D. 

Daylight  and  champian  discovers  not  more /C.,  S.^  St. 

iii.      I.     The  king  lie«  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him C  &»  U^.,  K.^  S.^  St. 

The  king  /ives  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him />.,  W. 

iii.      I.    I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

I  will  conster  to  theni  whence  you  come /T.,  S.^  IV. 

iii.      t.     But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quhe  taint  their  wit C.  &•  IV.,  D.f /C.t  S.f  St. 

But  wise  men^s/oUy  shewn,  quite  taints  their  wit W. 

iii.      I.     A  cypress,  not  a  bosom,  Hideth  my  heart C.  ^  tV. 

A  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom,  Hides  my  heart />.,  A".,  St.,  W. 

A  OT^ritf,  not  a  bosom, /r'^/yjfx  my/tf<?r  heart 5". 

iii.      2.     Into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies      .    .  C.  ^  W. 

Into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  D.^K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
iii.      3.     I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And  thanks;  and  ever C.  ^  tV. 

I  can  no  other  answer  Moiv,  ^»/,  thanks,  And  MAM>(f:  and  ever K. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And /A/tN^j, ///7/MaK^f D. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  rtvr/Aan^ 5". 

1  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks St. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And  thanks IV. 

\\\.      3.     And  ever  ....  oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  ofif C.  ^  fV. 

And  ever  oft  good  turns  Are  shuifled  ofif K. 

And  very  oft  good  turns  Are  shuflled  ofif D.,  IV. 

And  oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  ofif S.,  St. 

iii.     4.     If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S^ 

If  all  the  devils /»  hell  be  drawn  in  little K.,  St.,  IV, 

iii.      4.     And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out C.  &*  fV.,  D.^  S.,  St. 

And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  <7nV AT.,  M-l 

iii.      4.     Dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Dubbed  with  wKA<Tr^</ rapier />.,  9V. 

iii.      4.     I  am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight C.  &•  W.,  D.,  S. 

1  am  one  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight K.,  St.,  W. 

iii.      4.     He  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion C.  &*  fV.,  K. 

He  gives  me  the  stuck-in  with  such  a  mortal  motion D.  (iii.  5),  St.  (iii.  5),  W. 

He  gives  me  the  stuckin  with  such  a  mortal  motion S. 
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Ad  Sc. 

iH.      4.    We  *11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  roost  sage  sa^-s    .    .    .  C  ^  W.^  D.  (iii.  5),  S.^  IV, 

We  *11  whisper  o*er  a  coupU  or  two  of  raost  sage  saws K.^  St.  (iii.  5). 

iv.      I.    This  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney C.  6t»  IK,  D.^  K.^  S.,  St. 

This  great  lubberly  word  will  prove  a  cockney IV. 

iv.       2.     I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  funaion  well C.^r*  IV.^  D., /C.^  St.,  IV. 

I  am  nox/at  enough  to  become  the  function  well s    .     ^. 

iv.      2.    The  clearstorcs  to^^ard  the  south  north C.  &'  IV. 

The  clear^toru$  toward  the  south-north D. 

Tht  clear-stories  towards  tht  soutA-Horth IC.,  S.^  St.  IV. 

v.      J.    A  contract  of  eiernal  bond  of  love C.  &»  W^.,  /T.,  S.^  St.,  IV. 

A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love D. 

v.      I.     He  *s  a  rogue,  and  a  paasy  measures  panyn C.  &*  IV. 

He 's  a  rogue  and  a  passy  measures /av/w D.^  IC.,  S. 

He  *s  a  ro;;ue,  and  a  passy-measitre's  ^avin St. 

He  *s  a  rocue  and  a  passy  measures  paynim IV. 

v.      I.    That  orbed  continent  the  fire  That  severs  day  from  night    .    .      C.  <5r»  W-'.,  Z).,  A!".,  St.^  IV. 

That  orbed  continent  the^r^f  That  sever  day  from  night S. 

V.      I.     A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K,,  St.f  IV. 

A  most  exacting  frenzy  of  mine  own S. 

(C.  6f  IV.,  AT.,  S.,  IV.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  four  scenes;  D.,  St.,  into  five  scenes.) 

THE   WINTER'S   TALE. 

i.     2.     Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  hath  been C.  &*  IV. 

Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  ^e»#  been D.^  K.,  S.,  St.^  IV. 

I.      2.     I  multiply  With  one  *  We  thank  you  *  many  thousands  moe C.  &*  IV. 

I  multiply  With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more D.,  K.,  S.^  St. 

I  multiply  With  one  *  we  thank  you' many  thousands  OT<;r« IV. 

i.      2.     I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  dock  behind  What  lady-she  her  lord C.  &*  IV.,  St. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind  What  lady  should  her  lord D. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind  What  lady  she  her  lord K.,  S. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o*  /A*  clock  behind  What  lady  she  her  lord IV. 

i.      a.     We  knew  not  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dreamed  That  any  did  C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV , 

We  knew  not  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dreamed  That  any  did D. 

i.     2.     Cram 's  wi^h  praise,  and  make  *s  As  fat  as  tame  things C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Cram  us  with  praise,  and  mahe  us  As  fat  as  tame  things A'.,  S.,  St. 

i.     2.    Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  roethoughts  I  did  recoil C.  6r*  IV.,  K. 

Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  tnethought  I  did  recoil D.,  St. 

Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil S.,  IV. 

i.      3.    This  kernel.  This  squash,  this  gentleman C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

This  kernel.  This  ^uash,  this  gentleman A". 

u      2.     Many  thousand  on 'ft  Have  the  disease C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S. 

Many  thousand  o/us  Have  the  disease    . K. 

Many  a  thousand  on  's  Have  the  disease St.,  IV. 

L      2.     Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh C.  &*  IV. 

Stopping  the  career  Of  ^w^-^rr  with  a  sigh D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

i.      a.    Mightst  bespice  a  cup  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink  .     .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S  ,  St.,  W. 

Thou  mightst  bespice  a  cup  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink D. 

i.      3.     To  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changeth  thus  his  manners C.  6^  IV. 

To  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changes  thus  his  manners  .  .  .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
i.      a.     Swear  his  thought  over  By  each  particular  star C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  K-,  S.,  St. 

Swear  this,  though,  over  By  each  particular  star IV, 
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THE  WINTER'S    TALE   (continued). 

The  ioDocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth C.  &»  IV.^  5*/.,  If^ 

The  innocent  milk  in  iU  roost  innocent  mouth D.y  JC.,  S, 

To  the  hazard  Of  all  inceruinties  himself  commended    ...      C.  6*  ff^.,  AT.,  S.,  Si.^  f^. 

To  the  rrr/o/M  hazard  Of  all  inceruinties  himself  commended Z>. 

I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty C.  ^  fV. 

•  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  Um  and  three-and-twenty  ..../?.,  /T.,  S.^  S/.y  W. 

A  very  pretty  bame !  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ? C.  6r»  ^K,  D.j /C.,  S.,  St. 

A  very  pretty  barne  !  A  g-<M/t  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ? H^. 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  out 

C.  <&•  /f'.,  n.  (ir.  3),  JC.  (iv.  3),  S.  (it.  3),  St.  (iv.  3). 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  o«  7 W.  (iv.  3). 

But  I  have  it  Upon  his  own  report C.  &*  iV.^  K.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  /f.  (iv.  i). 

/  bttt  have  it  Upon  his  own  report D.  (iv.  3). 

/  kav*  it  but  Upon  his  own  report S.  (iv.  3). 

enamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more  C.is*  W.,  Z?.(iv.  3),  K.  (iv.  3),  J.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3). 

Charm  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more W^.  (iv.  3). 

And  as  white  as  it,  Or  Ethiopian's  tooth  C.  ^fV.,  K.  (iv.  3),  S.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  IK.  (iv.  3). 

And  as  white  as  it,  Or  EthiopU  tooth D.  (iv.  3X 

The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  sea  hides C.  6f  IV.^D.  (iv.  3). 

The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  seas  hide   K.  (iv.  3),  5.  (iv.  3K  St.  (iv.  3),  IV.  (iv.  3). 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  b  i*  the  rear  our  birth C.  ^  IV. 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  *0ur  birth D.  (iv.  3)1 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i*  the  rear  o/owr  birth  AT.  (iv.  3),  .S".  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.3). 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  th*  rear  '/"our  birth W.  (iv.  3)1 

Advocate 's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant  C.6r*  fV.t/C.  (iv.  3),  ^.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  W.  (iv.  3X 

Advocate  *s  the  court-word  for  a  present D.  (iv.  5). 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things C.  ^  W.,  /T.,  S.^  St.,  iv. 

You  might  have  sfohe  a  thousand  things D. 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us C  <5r»  W^.,  Z>.,  /T.,  ^,,  IK. 

The  heavens  set  spies  upon  us St, 

(C.  ^  W.  divides  Act  iv.  into  four  scenes ;  D.,  A*.,  S.^  St.y  /F.,  into  three  aceneft.) 


KING    JOHN. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book C  6*  If.,  AT. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ^^£-r^-^<»tfi^ D. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ix^MTi'-^f?^ S.^W. 

And  then  conies /I  DUturr  like  an  y4  if  C  book Si. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides*  shows  upon  an  ass  C.  ^IK., />.,  5*/.,  W. 
It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him,  As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass    .    .     .     .     K.,  S. 

That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about C.  &•  IK.,  W. 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about D.,  fC.,  S.,  St. 

Like  to  a  muzzled  bear,  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  sealed  up C.  &*  fV. 

Like  to  a  muzzled  bear,  Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  sealed  up  .  .  /?.,  /T.,  5"..  St.^  IV. 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man.  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she  .  .  .  .  C.  &*  iV 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she 

D.,  K.  (ii.  a),  S,  (ii.  2),  St.  (ii.  %\  W. 
Here 's  a  stay  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death 

C.  &"  W.,  D.y  K.  (ii.  a),  Si.  (ii.  a),  IKl 
Here  *8  a  «^  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  okl  death 5*.  (il  aX 
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KING    JOHN    (continued). 

For  grief  is  proad  and  makes  his  owner  stoop C.  *•  If'.,  JC.,  fV.  (it  2). 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  s/otU D.^  S..,  St. 

Here  I  and  sorrows  sit;  Here  is  my  throne C  &*  W^,  if.,  Si.,  IV.  (ii.  2). 

Here  I  and  sorrow  sit ;  Here  is  my  throne   .     .  ^ /?.,  S. 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride    .     .      C.  ^  IV.,  /f.,  tV. 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  u/trimitutl  bride />.,  S.,  St. 

A  chafed  linn  by  the  morul  paw C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S  ,  St.,  tV. 

A  cheued  lion  by  the  morul  paw K. 

That  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss  Is  not  amiss      .     .    .     .   C.  ^  f  .,  />.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 

That  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss  Is  but  amiss iV. 

Imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty C.  S*  H^.,  S.f  St. 

Imprisoned  angels  Set  thou  at  liberty /C. 

Set  at  liberty  Imprisoned  angels D.  IV. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say.  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time  .     .    .    ,     C.&*  W.,  />.,  S.,  IV. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say,  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  ttme K.,  St, 

Sound  on  into  the  dro>K'sy  race  of  night C.  ^  tV.,  K.,  S» 

Sound  <M^  into  the  drowsy /^r  of  night D.,  St. 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night fV. 

Baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  St, 

Baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  Aeavy,  thick K.,  S.,  iV, 

Such  tem[>erate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause C.  &*  iV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course     .     .    ' D.,  St. 

Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so C.6y  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Thou  art  unholy  to  belie  me  so St. 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit C.  6y  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague-fit D. 

An  hour.  One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest C.  &*  tV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

One  hour.  One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest D. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  scope  of  nature C.  ^  IV.,  JC.,  S.,  St. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  ifa/r  of  nature D.,  IV. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions C.  6r*  IV.,  D. 

Strong  reasons  make  strange  actions A'.,  S.,  St.y  IV. 

I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long C.  &*  IV.f /C.^  S.^  St.,  IV. 

I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long D. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.y  St.^  IV. 

Even  in  the  water  of  mine  innocence ^• 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out C.  &*  IV. 

The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out D.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Then  lesser  is  my  fear,  I  shall  indue  you  with C.  dr*  IV. 

IVhen  lesser  is  my  fear,  I  shall  indue  you  with D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Than  lesser  is  my  fear,  I  shall  indue  you  with IV. 

Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you 

C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Why  should yoar  fears  —  which ,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong  —  then  move  you  ?     D. 

Doesshow  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast C.  ^f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Doth  shew  the  mood  of  a  much-4roubled  breast St. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  I C.  ^  IV. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  ill  deeds  done ! D. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Makes  ill  deeds  done  I      .     .     .      K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

We  will  not  line  his  sinbestained  cloak ' S. 

Impatience  hath  bis  privilege.  —  'T  is  true,  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else 

C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.y  St.,  IV. 
Impatience  hath  his  privil^e.  —  'T  is  trtte  ;  to  hurt  his  nusler,  no  man's  else  ....    A'. 

6a 
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KINO   JOHN   (continued). 

To  the  yet  nnbegotten  sin  of  times    .    .    . 

To  the  yet-unbtgotten  sins  of  linu    .    .     . 

Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise 

Send  fair-play  offers^  and  make  compromise 

A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  6iith  .     . 

A  voluntary  zeal  and  unurged  faith  .     .     . 

Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility    . 

Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobiltty  D  ,  AT. 

Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping     .     .     .     .  • C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

/^ui/fCMIrlM  i;/' blood,  uf  mirth,  of  gossiping K..  S.,  St.,  If'. 

Their  needles  to  lances C.  &»  IV^  S. 

Their  «^r/(&  to  lances D.,K.,St. 

Their  needVs  to  lances W 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  Sl 

Untread  the  rude  way  of  rebellion if'. 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts,  leaves  them  invisible  .  .  .  C  &•  W.^  K 
Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts,  Leaves  them  inunsibU  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty  C.  b*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 
All  this  thou  «^^  Vis  but  a  clod  And  mtf<^/ of  confounded  royalty D. 

(C.  <&•  W.t  D.,  make  one  scene  of  Act  i. ;   AT.,  S.,  Si.,  IV.,  two  scenes) 


KINO    RICHARD    II. 


I.     Many  years  of  happy  days  befel  My  gracious  sovereign  !     .    .      C.  &»  JV.,  A'.,  S.,  St.y  IV. 

May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign  ! ly 

I.     Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech! C.  ^  iV.,  D.,  K.^  St,,  W. 

Heaven  be  the  record  efms  speech  I s. 

I.     H  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength C.  b*  W.,  D.„  W. 

If  guilty  dread  Aa/A  left  thee  so  much  strength K.,S^Si. 

I.    Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account C.  &*  W.,  D.,  K.^  St.,  W. 

Upon  remainder  of  a  cUar  account X 

I      1.    To  my  own  di^race  Neglected  my  sworn  duty C.^W.yD.,K. 

To  mfff^  own  disgrace  Neglected  my  sworn  duty S.,  St.,W. 

1.    Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life C.  6f  IV.,  />.,  St,^  W, 

Once  /  did  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life K. 

Once  /  did  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life J. 

I.    Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed C.  6f  IV,,  D.,  K.,  St 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  time  to  bleed ^.,  If*. 

I.    Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots C  <&*  W.,  D.,  S,,  St.,  IV. 

Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots A". 

1.  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin ! C.  A*  IfT.,  St 

God  defend  my  soul  from  such yiw/ sin  I I>,,S.^W. 

/^^av^if  defend  my  soul  from  such  y<M(/ sin  I A' 

a.    When  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth C.  &'  tV.,  D.,  S.,  St^,  M'. 

When  ke  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth A'. 

2.  Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded C.  &*  IV.^  D.,  S.,  SL,  W 

Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  vaded A* 

a.    To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence C  &•  W.,  D.,  S.,  St,  If' 

To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence A' 

L      3.     As  thy  cause  is  right,  So  be  thy  fortune! C.  6f»  JV.^  Z)., /C.,  S.,  St 

As  thy  cause  is/aM/,  So  be  thy  fortune ! fi' 
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KING    RICHARD    II.   (continued). 

Sc. 

3.    God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous !    . 

Heaven  iu  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  I 
3.     However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot      .... 

However  heaven^  or  fortune,  cast  my  lot    .     .     . 
3.     Our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Of  civil  wounds 

Our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Of  cntei  wounds 
3.     That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me 

The  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me 
3.    The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit 

The  Jiy-^law  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit 
3.     It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate 

lihooisxhtt  noiioht  so  passionate 

\ihooX%\)\cex\ol\o  become  passionate 

3.     Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 

Nor  ever  write,  rt^reet,  or  reconcile 

Nor  etfer  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 

3.     Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet 

Nor  ever  by  advised  purpose  meet 

3.     Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sudden  sorrow     .... 
3.     From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show 

From  where  do  you  remain,  let  paper  she^ 

3.    The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  as  foil .    .    . 

The  sullen  passage  of  ihy  weary  steps  Esteem  a  foil  .     .     . 

3.  Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  it  bites 

4.  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave 
That  word  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave 

4.     Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  mind  I     .    . 

Now  put  it,  God.  in  his  physician's  mind  !      .     . 

Now  put  it,  heaven^  in  his  physician's  mind  I 
I.     Flattering  sounds.  As  praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond 

Flattering  sounds,  As,  praises  of  his  state :  thert^  there  vcte/ound 
I.     This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Against  infection    . 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself.  Against  infestioK 
I.     Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth     .... 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  ixa\ovk%for  their  birth    .... 
I.     For  young  hot  colts  being  raged  do  rage  the  more  .... 

For  young  hot  colls,  being  reined^  do  rage  the  more  .     .     . 
I.    Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land 

I.     Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  king 

I.     Pilled  with  grievous  taxes,  And  quite  lost  their  hearts     .     . 

Pilled  ^ith  grievous  taxes.  And  lost  their  hearts     .... 
I.     Speaking  so,  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts 

Speaking  so,  Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts 

a.    Twenty  shadows.  Which  shows  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so 

Twenty  shadows,  Which  shew  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so 
a.     Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows  Of  what  it 

Which,  looked  on  it  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows  Of  what 
3.     As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think 

As  —  though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think   .... 

As,  —  though /«  thinking  on  no  thought,  I  think    .... 

As,  —  though  on  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think  .... 
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.    .     .     S. 


IV. 


c. 


C.  6t*  H^.,  D.,  St. 

.     .    /C.,S.,  IV. 

<&•  IV.,  /).,S.,  St. 

.    .     K.,  IV. 


IV. 


&»  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.     D.,  IV. 
'.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

.    .    .     S. 


C.  6r»  IV.,  S.,  St. 

.    .  D.,  K.,  IV. 

JV,D.,S.,St.,IV. 

....    A-. 

.    .C.df  IV. 

.    D.,K.,St. 


S. 
IV. 
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KINO    RICHARD    II.   (continued). 

Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares  and  grief C.  ^  fV.,  St. 

Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care^  and  grief /?.,  /T.,  5".,  tV. 

Rough  uneven  ways,  Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  wearisome C.  <V  ty. 

Rough  uneven  ways  Draw  out  our  miles,  and  fnake  them  wearisome  .   />.,  /T.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

On  «^hat  condition  stands  it  and  wherein? C.  &•  tV.^  K,^  S.^  St.^  IV. 

In  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein  ? />. 

Razed  out  my  impre&e,  leaving  me  no  sign C.  &*  U^.^  D. 

Razed  out  my  im^ess,  leaving  me  no  sign /T.,  5*.,  •S'/.,  H^. 

The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced C.  ^  iV,,  D.,  K.^  S.,  St, 

The  means  that ///atv«r^i>/df  must  be  embraced U^. 

Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power C  ^  IV.^  St. 

Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in/r/>iu^ D.,  A".,  S.,  ff^. 

Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  worid C.  ^r*  W.,  /?.,  St.,  IV. 

Behind  the  globe,  aim/ lights  the  lower  world A'.,  S. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  C.  &*  tV. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough-nuU  sea  Can  wash  the  halm  from  an  anointed  king  .  .  D. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  bcUm/rom  an  anointed  king  JC.tS.,St.,  IV. 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel      .    .  C.6r'  H^.,  D.,  S.,  Si.^  tV. 

Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel K. 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days .  .  .  .  C.  &*  IV. 
One  day  too  late,  1  fear,  my  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  />.,  AT.,  S.^  St.,  IV. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names? C.^tV.^SL 

Is  not  the  king's  name /<^/y  thousand  names? D.^K.^S.^W. 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin  and  decay C.  ^  IV. 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss^  decay /?.,  /T.,  5".,  .S/.,  W. 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth C.  eo*  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.^  W. 

That  small  module  of  the  barren  earth 5*. 

With  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  5"/.,  fV. 

With  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  «MiZ& A'. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes C.  6f  IV.^  S.,  St. 

Wise  men  ne'er  w«*^/Arir /r«*«/ woes /)., /T.,  fV. 

That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! C.  &•  IV.,  A'.,  5".,  St.,  IV. 

That  any  j/<7rM  should  stain  so  fair  a  show! />. 

He  is  come  to  open  The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war C.  ^  fV. 

He  is  come  to  ope  the  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war /?.,  K.,  S  ,  St.,  tV. 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  )'ou  laugh  at  me C.  ^  IV. 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me D.,  A.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do  me  good D. 

Noisome  weed5,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility C.  A*  fV. 

Noisome  weeds,  tkat  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility     ....    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  weeds  which  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter C.  ^  IV. 

The  weeds  tkat  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter D.^K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood C.  b*  IV.,  Z>.,  S.,  St. 

Lest,  being  over-proud  wttA  sap  and  blood A".,  IV. 

They  mipht  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  Their  fruits  of  duty  C.  <&*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  fV. 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  TAe  fruits  of  duty St. 

Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away C.  ^  /f .,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

^//superfluous  branches  We  lop  away D.,  JC. 

Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Which  waste  and  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down A.,  S.,  IV. 

Pray  God  the  plants  thou  grafi'st  may  never  grow C.  *•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  fV. 

I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow A.,  S. 

If  that  thy  valour  sund  on  sympathy,  There  is  my  gage C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  SL 

If  ibat  thy  valour  stand  on  {^^M/oMArj,  There  is  my  gage A",^  S.^  iV. 
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Act  Sc. 
iv.      1. 


IV.  I. 

iv.  I. 

iv.  I. 

iv.  I. 


IV. 

iv. 

iv. 

V. 

v. 

V. 

V.  a. 

V.  a. 

V.  3. 

V.  3. 

V.  3. 

V.  3. 

V.  3. 

V.  3. 

V.  3. 

V.  3- 

V.  3. 


KINO   RICHARD    II.   (continued). 


If  yon  raise  this  house  against  this  house  .    . 

If  you  ttar  this  house  against  this  house  .    . 

Lest  cliild.  child's  children,  cry  against  you  . 

Lest  children^ s  children  cry  against  you    .    . 

Lest  child's  child's  children  cry  against  you  . 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  yuur  love      .    .    . 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love   .... 

And  little  looked  lor  at  your  helping  hands    . 

And  little  look  for  at  your  helping  hands  .    . 

To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs 

To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  rites 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duties^  rites 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths 

God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee  I 

God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee  t 

Must  1  ravel  out  My  weaved-up  folly?  .    .    . 

Must  1  ravel  out  My  wesLvcd-up/ollies  f  .    . 

These  external  manners  of  laments  .... 

These  external  manners  of  lament    .... 

Your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow 

Your  brows  arc  full  of  discontent.  Your  heart  of  sorrow 

To  quit  their  griefs,  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me 

To  quit  their  grie/^  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me 

To  quit  tht'ir  gy^ie/f  Tell  thou  the  lamenubleyW/ of  me 

Ths  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear   .    . 

The  love  of  wicked y>*r»<^  converts  to  fear  . 

Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near .    . 

Better  far  off  thaUf  near,  be  ne'er  the  near    . 

Better  far  off,  than  —  near^  be  ne'er  the  near 

Better  far  off,  than  —  near  be^  ne'er  the  near 

Better  far  off  than  near  be^  —  ne'er  the  near 

To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents 

To  whose  high  will  we  bow  our  calm  contents 

Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin 

Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin    .... 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope 

I  see  some  sparkles  o/a  better  hope     .     .     . 

Which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth  . 

Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth     . 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth 

My  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  within  my  mouth 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees      .    .    . 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees    .     .     . 

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees,  Till  thou 

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees,  Till  you  give 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  art  jest . 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  \TMt  prayers  ought  to  have 

Say  '  pardon  '  first,  and  afterwards  *  stand  up  ' 

But  *  pardon  '  first,  and  afterwards  *  stand  up ' 


give  joy 
joy 


C.  <&• 


C.  6f  IF.,  /?.,  S.,  St. 

...    /r.,  ly. 

c.  6f  tv.,  /r.,  St. 

...    /?.,  ly. 


c. 


€.&* 


&*  w^.,  />.,  ,$".,  ff^. 
.   .    /c.,st. 


If.,  /?.,  A-.,  S.,  St. 

.  .   .   .  /f  . 


.   .    /f..  If. 

•.  &*  fV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 
.    .    .  A'.,  .S. 


.  C.  <&•  If.,  St. 
.  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
.  C.  A*  If.,  D, 
S. 


St. 


C.  ^  IV.,  fV. 
D.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 


<&•  If.,  A-.,  S.,  St. 
.    .     D.,  IV. 
W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
.    .    .    .     S. 


.    .  S.,  St. 


.    .      A-.,  W. 
.    .  C.&*  tv. 
D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
C.  &-  IV.,  K. 


St. 


.    .    .    .    W. 
W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S. 
.     .  />.,  St.,  PV. 


€.&*  W.,S.,  IV. 

.    .    D.,K.,St. 

.  .  .C.^fV. 
D.,  AT.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
tV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

D. 

.  .  C.6f*  IV.,  D. 
.  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
.  c.  a-  IV.,  Dy  K. 


.  .  .  S.,  St.,  IV. 
tV.,D„K.,S.,St. 

IV. 

W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

....  C.  <Sf*  If  . 
D.,  K„  S,  St.,  H'. 
.  .  C  <&*  IV.,  St. 
.    .  />.,  AT.,  S.,  IV. 
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KINO   RICHARD   11.    (continued). 

Act   Se. 
V.      3.     I  pardon  him,  at  God  shall  pardon  me C.  6^  IV.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  pardon  him,  as  heaven  shall  pardon  me K. 

V.      3.     Come,  my  old  son  :  I  pray  God  make  thee  new C  d*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Come,  my  old  son  ;  —  1  pray  Heaven  make  thee  new K. 

V.      5.     Been  studying  how  I  may  compare  This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world  C.&i'W^D.^St.,  IV. 

Been  studying  how  to  compare  This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world /T.,  S. 

V.      5.     Intermixed  With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself  Against  the  word  C.&'IV.,  D.,S.,Se.,lV. 

Intermixed  VViih  scruples,  and  do  set  xh^/aith  itself  Against  \\\c/aith K, 

V.      5.     To  threacf  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye C.  &*  H'. 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  neeltTs  eye D. 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  «^^<i/tf'f  eye K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

y.      5.     Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back C.  «&•  fK.,  A'.,  St. 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back D.,  S.,  tV. 

V.      5.     With  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

With  sighs  they  jar  Tlieir  watches  to  mine  eyes D, 

With  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes K. 

T.      5.    The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is C,  &*  tV.,  St. 

The  j£WMw/f  that /^// what  hour  it  is D.,  K.,  S.,  IV, 

T.      5.     Clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart C.  &*  IV.,  SL 

Clamorous  groans, /A/s/ strike  upon  my  heart D.,K.,S.,  IV. 

V.      5.     So  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  St, 

So  protuUy,  as  if  he  had  disdained  the  ground K. 

So /rfTM/ as  if  he  Aa</ disdained  the  ground D.,  W. 

T.      5.     Like  an  ass,  Spurred,  galled  and  tired C.  &*  IV. 

Like  an  ass,  5>«r^rt/^</ and  tired D.,  K^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

V.      6.     Go  wander  thorough  shades  of  night C.  A*  IV, 

Go  wander /Ar(7»^A/A«  shades  of  night D.,  S.,  St.,  IV, 

Go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night K. 


FIRST    PART  OF   KING  HENRY  IV. 

This  our  purpose  now  is  twelve  month  old C.  &*  IV. 

This  our  purpose  now  is  a  tweivemonth  old D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

This  our  purpose  now  is  twelve-months  old St. 

Here  is  a  dear,  a  true  industrious  friend C.  &*  IV.,  IV. 

Here  \s  Ji  dcRT  and  true-industrto$ts  ir'xtnd D., /C.,  S.,  St. 

Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son C.  df  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Should  be  the  father  o/^o  blest  a  son AT^  IV, 

Sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Sleeping  upon  benches  in  the  afternoon IV. 

We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars     .    .    .  C.  ^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  seven  stars K. 

Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  5".,  St. 

Thou  hast  done  much  harm  unto  me,  Hal AT.,  IV. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked 

C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St„  IV. 
Now  /  am,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked  .  .  .  .  K. 
God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  i>ersuasion  and  him  the  ears  of  pro6ting      C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

^47y«/M<wA/7Zv  the  spirit  of  persuasion  and  A^  the  ears  of  profiting       IC.,  S. 

The  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  ui      .       C.  &*  IV.,   D.,  SL,  IV. 
The  incomprehensible  lies  that  this/at  rogue  will  tell  us AT.,  5". 
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FIRST   PART   OF  KING   HENRY  IV.    (continued). 

Act  Sc. 
I     3.     Neat,  and  trimly  dressed.  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom C.  6r*  IV. ^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Neaty  trimiy  dressed,  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom D.,  K, 

i.      3.    This  villanous  salt-peiro C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.y  IV. 

Thai  viUaiMous  salt-petre K.,  St, 

i.     3.     Let  not  his  report  Come  current  for  an  accusation C  6r»  iV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

Let  not  tJkii  report  Come  current  for  an  accusauon A*. 

i.      3.     Base  and  rotten  policy C.  6r*  H^.,  D.,  iC.,  St.,  fV. 

Bare  and  rotten  policy "S"' 

i.      3.     Vou  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease  you  .    .  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.y  S.,  St. 

You  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  n»e  As  win  displeaw^* IV. 

i.      3.     I  will  ease  my  heart,  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head C.  S*  tV.^  St. 

I  will  ease  my  heart,  AUh4mgh  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head D.,  K.,  TV. 

I  will  ease  my  heart,  Albeit  A^^  wiirA  hazard  of  my  head S. 

u      3.    To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you C.  A*  tV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  unta  you ^' 

L      3.    O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  ! C.  fy' iV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

The  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  J K, 

iL      I.    That  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

This  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots A'. 

ii.      I.  .An  'i  were  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee C.  &*  IV. 

An  't  were  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  o/ihtt    .    .    D.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
ii.      I.     A  kind  of  auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too  .    .    .  C  ^  IV. ,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

A  kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  rAor^/ 100 K. 

ii.     2.     A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another ! C.  ^  IV. 

A  plague  upon '/  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another  I D.,  S. 

A  plague  upon  V  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one  /mother  I K.y  St.,  IV. 

ii.      3.     For  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk C.  6r*  IV. 

For  moving  such  a  dish  of  shimmed  milk D.,  K.,  S.y  St.y  IV. 

ii.      3.    Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war,  And  thus  bath  so  bestirred  thee 

C.^  IV.y  K.,  S.y  St.,  »'. 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war,  And  thou  hast  so  bestirred  thee      .    .    .    .    D. 
ii.      3.    An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true C.  ^  W.,  K.y  S.,  St. 

An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  Mcr/TM D.,  IV. 

ii.      4.     Call  them  all  by  their  christen  names C.  Sf'  IV. 

Call  them  all  by  their  CArAr/M«  names D.y  K.y  S.,  St.y  IV. 

ii.      4.     Pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun*s  1 C.  &*  IV. 

Pitiful-hearted  Titan  that  melted  at  the  sweet  ule  of  the  Ml*  / K.y  St. 

Pitiful-hearted  ^»//rr,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  JIM D.,S.,IV. 

ii.      4.     A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us C.  &*  IV.y  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV- 

A  hundred  upon  poor,^wri«x AT. 

ii.      4.    These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begets  them C.  6r*  IV. 

These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them D.,  K.y  S.y  St.y  fV. 

ii.      4.     If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries C.  &*  IV. 

If  reasons  were  as //<r«/^  as  blackberries D.y  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      4.     I  was  now  a  coward  on  instinct C.  &*  IV. 

I  tt/vM  0  coward  on  instinct D.y  K.y  S.y  St.y  IV. 

ii.      4.     Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyes  look  red C.  £f*  IV. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red D.,  K.y  S.y  St.y  IV. 

ii.      4.    The  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows     .    .    .   C  &»  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

The  camomile,  the  more  it  is /ration /A^  faster  it  grows K.y  S, 

ii.      4.     In  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man C.  6r»  IV.y  D. 

In  the  likeness  of  «i/x/tf/</ man K.,  S.y  St.,  IV. 

ii.     4.     Ifsack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked! C.&*  IV.,D.yS.ySt.y  IV. 

Ii  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  Heaven  help  the  wicked ! K. 
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FIRST   PART   OP   KING  HENRY  IV.  (continued). 

Oft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched     .    .    .    .    C.^W.^D.^  JT.,  S.^  Si. 

i4M^  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched W. 

I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil C.&'W.,  ff. 

I  can  teach  /Ar*,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil Z>.,  AT.,  5".,  Si. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned C.  &*  ly.t  D.,  S.,  Si. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candUstick  turned A'. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can  slick  turned H^. 

Sometime  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp C.  <^  IF.,  Z>.,  W- 

Sometimes  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp A"..  S.,  Si 

He  is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife C.  ^  f  .,  SL 

//« 'x  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife S.,  H^. 

/^tf'x  as  tedious  As  ij  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  . />.,  AT. 

Curbs  himself  even  of  hb  natural  scope  When  you  come  'cross  his  humour      .     .     C.  S*  fV. 
Curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope  When  you  t£a  cross  his  humour    i>..  A'.,  S.,  Si  ,  U^. 

One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon C.  &*  W^.,  A'.,  S.,  Si.,  /*'. 

One  HO  persuasion  can  do  good  upon />. 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad C.  6*  W^.,  Si.,  W. 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  quite  mad D. 

liayt  if  iAou  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad A".,  S. 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall C.  A*  U^. 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall /?.,  A".,  S.,  Si. 

l*he  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  do  forethink  thy  fall ^. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new C.  6r*  H^.,  i?.,  5"/.,  U^. 

Thus /</«/ keep  my  person  fresh  and  new JC.,  S. 

And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity C.  *•  ^.,  Z?.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

And  W3H  by  rareness  such  solemnity IF. 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.  —  So  hath  the  business C.  ^  IF.,  /C.,  S.^  Si ,  IF. 

Thy  looks  arc  full  of  speed. —So  M  the  business D. 

There 's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune     .     .     .     .   C.  &*  IV.,  Z?.,  A".,  .S".,  ^5*/. 

There  *s  no  more  faith  in  thee /^n  a  stewed  prune H'. 

As  thou  art  prince,  1  fear  thee C.  6>*  IV.j  D.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 

As  thou  art  a  prince^  I  fear  thee A". 

O  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  !    .     .    C.  &*  fV.,  />.,  AT.,  H". 
O  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or /A/r«/t^tfM// S. 

0  for  a  fine  thief,  of  two-and-twenty^  or  ikereahoui  ! St. 

1  cannot  flatter ;  I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers C.  &»  U\ 

I  cannot  flatter:  /<i4^  The  tongues  of  soothers D.,  K.^  S.,  Si.,  IV. 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

yfff^/ we  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope D. 

We  may  Mw*  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope H'. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division  .    .     .     .C.&*  tV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

The  quality  and  air  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division A*. 

That  daffed  the  world  aside C.  ^  W.,  K.,  S.,St. 

That  <^^ the  world  aside D.,  IV. 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Baited  like  eagles C.  ^  IV. 

All  plumed,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Batedy  — like  eagles A*. 

All  plumed  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind  Batedy  like  eagles S. 

Alt  plumed  like  estridges,  that  w/^f^  the  «//m/;  ^a/^</ like  eagles D.,Si.,W. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace C.  d*  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  fl«</Awi^  peace .S". 

With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal C.  &•  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

With  tears  of  t««wr^«f^  and. terms  of  zeal D. 

And  many  moe  corrivals  and  dear  men C.  &*  W. 

And  many  m^rr  corrivals  and  dear  men .    .    .    .    D,,  IC,,  S.,  Si.,  W. 
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FIRST    PART    OP    KINO    HENRY    IV.    (continued). 


Ad 

Sc. 

V. 

I. 

V. 

a. 

V. 

2. 

V. 

3- 

V. 

3- 

y. 

4. 

▼. 

4. 

y. 

4- 

T. 

4* 

What  is  in  that  word  honour  ?  what  is  that  honour  ?  air 

What  is  that  word  kotKfur  f    Air     ,    .     . 

I  think  thou  art  enamoured  On  his  follies . 

I  think  ihou  art  enamoured  U^on  his  follies 

When  the  inte:U  of  bearing  them  is  just    . 

When  the  \x\\tVi\/or  bearing  them  is  just  . 

I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot 

1  was  not  born  to  yields  thou  haughty  Scot 

God  keep  lead  out  of  me!  1  need  no  more  weight  . 

Heaven  keep  lead  out  of  me  !  1  need  no  more  weight 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  shorn'  of  zeal  €.&*  U^.t  D.t  S.y  St. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  %o  great  a  shew  of  zeal  .     .     .      /T.,  iV. 

Thy  ignorotny  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave! C.  Cg*  W. 

Thy  igHomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave  I     .     * /?.,  A".,  5.,  St.^  IV. 

He  thai  rewards  me,  God  reward  him! C.  &-  IV.^  D.y  S.,  St.,  IV. 

He  that  rewards  me,  ^/AtvM  reward  him! /C. 

If  1  do  grow  great,  I 'II  grow  less C.  6f  W.^  D.^  K.^  S.,  St. 

If  1  du  grow  great  again,  I  'U  grow  less IV. 


C.Sf'fV. 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

.    .  c.  <y  tv.,  S.,  St. 

.  .  .  .  z>.,  /r.,  IV. 
<^  IV.,  D.,  s.,  St.,  w. 

K. 

C.is'W.,  /).,  S.,  St. 

K.,IV. 

<&•  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 


SECOND    PART    OF    KING    HENRY    IV. 


Indac    Whiles  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief    .    . 

IVhitst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  son»e  other  grief    .     . 

IVhilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  oiher  grie/s 
I.    As  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend 

As  a  sullen  bell.  Remembered  kncliing  a  departing  friend 
I.     Arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 

Arrows y/y  not  swifter  tow-ard  their  aim 

I.     Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 

Let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 

I.     If  we  wrou};ht  our  life  ^t  was  ten  to  one 

If  we  wrought  out  life,  *t  was  ten  to  one 

I.     Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need 

Never  so  few,  nor  never  yet  more  need 

a.     It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief 

It  hath  //  original  from  much  grief 

1.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great . 
Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  great    . 

t.     You  do  measure  the  heat  of  your  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls 
VoM  measure  the  heat  of  your  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  y 

2.  And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle  . 
An\  brand  sh  any  thing  but  my  bottle 
!/\  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle   . 

s.     I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again 

IVonid  I  mip^ht  never  spit  white  again  . 
z.     I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust 

3.  Heard  our  cause  and  known  our  means     . 
Heard  our  cause  and  ktiow  our  means  .     . 

3.     In  project  of  a  power  Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thouchts 
With  project  of  a  power  Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts 


D 
dr*  IV.. 


€.&» 


D. 
C.&» 


our  galls 


.  .  .C.&'fV. 
D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

....    A'. 

.  .C.&*tV. 
AT.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

.  .  .  .  D. 
IV.,  D.,  St.,  tV. 

.    .    .A'.,  S- 

.    .C.6f*  IV. 

K.,  s.,  St.,  yv. 

IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

.  .  K.,  W. 
C.  <&•  W.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

.  .  St.,  w. 
D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.    .    .    .    K. 

.  .C.&'IV. 
K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

.    .C.dffV. 

.     D.,S.,St. 

.  .  K.,  IV. 
D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

.     ...    St. 

C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

&*  H'.,  S.,  fV. 

I).,  K.,  St. 


<&•  W. 


D. 


^  IV. 


C.  &>  }V.,  St. 
D ,  K.,  S.,  W. 
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SECOND  PART  OP   KINO  HENRY   IV.   (continued). 

Act  Sc. 
L      3.    The  instant  action :  a  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope C.  ^  U^.,  SL 

The  mstsint  aciioM — acsiuse  on /dfci  —  Livfs  90  in  hope /?.,  tV. 

The  instant  actioit,  a  cause  on/oot^  Lives  so  in  hope K»^  S. 

i.      3.     Draw  anew  the  model  In  fewer  offices,  or  at  last  desist C.  &*  IV.^  D.,  S. 

Draw  anew  the  model  In  fewer  <;/^rx;  0r,  at  ^at/,  desist JC^  Si.^  ff^. 

i.     3.     Past  and  to  come  seems  best C.  ^  *F., /?. 

Past  and  to  come  seem  best /f.,  S.j  St.,  f*^. 

ii.      I.     He  cares  not  what  mischief  he  does,  if  his  weapon  be  out C.  ^  if  . 

^*  cares  not  what  mischief  he  4/(9/A,  if  his  weapon  be  out D. 

He  cares  not  what  mischief  he  i^io^fc,  if  his  weapon  be  out fC.^  S.,  SL^  IV. 

ii.      I.     H  a  man  will  make  court* sy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous     .     .     .     C.  ^  U^.,  J?.,  S.,  St. 

If  a  man  w/iVriwr/'x^  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous /f.,  W. 

ii.      2.     You  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  ....      C.  &*  IV. ^  /).,  S.^  St 

You /Arr;f/c/Vn^  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  roust  you  be  blushing? /T.,  IV. 

ii.      a.    The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap C.  &*  /f  .,  />.,  K.,  S.,  W, 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrcfwed  cap St. 

ii.      a.     He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath C.  ^  W^.,  J.,  IV. 

^«rr  A^  means  brevity  in  breath D.,  K.^  St, 

ii.      3.     'Tis  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height    .    .  C.  d*  /f.,  D.,  St.^  W. 

*T  is  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  Us  height K.^  S. 

ii.      4.    So  is  all  her  sect  :■  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

So  is  all  her  sect;  ^  they  be  once  in  a  calm /C. 

iL      4.     I  must  live  among  my  neighbours C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

I  must  live  aJWM^^  my  neighbours /C,S.,St.,  IV. 

il      4.    A  captain  I    God's  light,  these  villains C.  &*  H^.,  D.,  St. 

A  captain  !  these  villains K.,  S.,  IV'. 

ii.      4.     Will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  *  occupy* C.  &•  IV.,  D. 

Will  make  the  word  frt//rtm  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy K.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

ii.      4.     Pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day C.  ^  IV. 

Pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miUs  a-day      .    .   D.,  K.,S  ,  St.,  IV. 
ii.      4.    Other  gambol  faculties  a'  has C.  <&*  *F.,  D. 

Other  gambol  faculties  he  hath K.,  S.,  St.,  tV, 

ii.      4.     Ix>ok,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot   .    .      C.  A'  IV.,  D. 

Look,  r/'ihe  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parntt      .    .     .      A^.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 
iii.       I.     Lulled  wth  sound  of  sweetest  melody C.  ^  tV.,  IV. 

Lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody D.,  K.,  S.,  SL 

iii.       I.     O  God !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate ! C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

0  ^of^ff .' that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate  ! /C.,  S. 

iii.      2.     Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  give  me  your  hand C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  fV. 

Come  on,  come  on,  come  tfn  ;  gixfe  me  ybur  hand K.,  S.,  Si, 

iii.      2.     To  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead ! C.  &*  IV. ^  D. 

To  see  how  many  of  msfu  old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iii.      2.     A  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader  .     .     .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

A  tall  ^«///(r//»rt«,  ««</ a  most  gallant  leader A'. 

iii.      2.     By  my  troth,  you  like  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well C  <&»  tV.,  D. 

By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well .S".,  St.,  IV. 

Trust  me,  you  look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well A'. 

iii.      2.     By  my  troth,  I  care  not;  a  man  can  die  but  once:  we  owe  G<id  a  death  C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

1  care  not :  —  a  man  can  die  but  once,  —  We  ewe  a  death K. 

iii       a.     An't  be  my  destiny,  so:  an 't  be  not,  so C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

i^A^  be  my  destiny,  so  ;  //// be  not,  so K. 

iii.      2.     Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  1  .    .  C.  d*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
How  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  I K. 
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SECOND   PART  OF   KING  HENRY  IV.   (continued). 


lib      a.     His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible C.  6*  /f  .,  D.^  JC.,  S.,  IV, 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invisible St. 

iii.      2.    You  might  have  thnist  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin C.  &*  fV.,  D. 

You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin  ....      K.y  S.t  St.,  ^f^. 
iv.       I.    Youth,  guarded  with  rags,  And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary  C  &*  tV.,  D.t  >S*.,  St.^  IV. 

Vouth,  guarded  with  rajv,  And  countenanced  by  boys  and  b^gary A*. 

iv.      I.    Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood C.  &*  tV.,  K. 

Turning  your  books  to  ^mv^'j,  your  ink  to  blood D.^St.^W. 

Turning  your  books  to /'/a/v^f,  your  ink  to  blood .S". 

iv.       I.     Enforced  from  our  most  quiet  there  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion    .     .    .    C.  b*  W.^  St. 

Enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  .     .     .  />.,  A'.,  .S*.,  W. 
iv.      I.    Then  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good C.  &*  W.^H^. 

Then  reason  WA^/x  our  hearts  should  be  as  good D.y  K.^S.-tSt. 

iv.      2.    To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S,  iV. 

To  us  the  imAf;,\ned  voice  of  Aeaven  itse//" A".,  6V. 

iv.      2.     Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God C.  ^  IV ,  /C. 

Under  the  counterfeited  jtfo/ of  God D,  S\,  5'/.,  fV, 

iv.      3.     L:ke  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis C.  &*  ^V.^  D  ,  St. 

Like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away S.^  K.,  IV. 

iv.       3.     There 's  never  none  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof C.  6f  fV. 

There 's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof     ....   /?.,  A*.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 
iv.      3.    The  first  humane  principal  I  would  teach  them C.  &*  IV. 

The  first  human  principal  I  would  teach  them />.,  S  ,  St. 

Theyf«//rm«r/>/*' I  would  teach  them K,  IV. 

iv.      5.     Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  C.  &•  IV.,  D.  (iv.  4),  K.  (iv.  4),  St.  (iv.  4),  IV.  (iv.  4). 

Like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 5".  (iv.  4). 

iv.      5.     And  the  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent C.  &•  IV. 

And  the  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent 

D.  (iv.  4),  A',  (iv.  4),  S.  (iv.  4),  St.  (iv.  4).   IV.  (iv.  4). 
iv.      5.    Which  my  most  inward  true  and  duteous  spirit C.  &*  IV.^D.  (iv.  4). 

Which  my  most /rw^  a«</ fWTMir</ duteous  spirit A',  (iv.  4),  ff.  (iv.  4). 

Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit S.  (iv.  4),  St.  (iv.  4). 

iv.      5.     All  my  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends      .     .     .  C.  S»  IV.,  S.  (iv.  4),  IV.  (iv.  4). 

All  M^*  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends /C.  {W.  4),  St.  (iv.  4). 

All  my /oes,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends D.  (iv.  4). 

v.      3.     Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good €.&*  W.,D.,  S.,  St. 

Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  ff<m^  to  good A".,  IV. 

V.      3.     Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  my  friends C.  6r»  IV.,  D. 

//ap/y  Are  iheywhich  h;ive  been  my  ir'iends A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

v.      4.     O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ! C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

C7, /Ao/ right  should  thus  <7'^r<:tfm^  might! K. 

C7, /^/ right  should  thus  overcome  might! S.,  St. 

v.      5.     It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

It  shows  my  earnestness  211  affection K.,  St. 

V.      5.     Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  1  was;  Fpr  God  doth  know  .     .     .    C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ;  For  A^atvw  doth  know K.,S. 

V.      5.     According  to  your  strengths  and  qualities C.  &*  IV. 

According  to  your  */>r«^M  and  qualities D., /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Epil.        A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I C.  &*  IV. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I     .    Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV* 

(C.  &*  IV.  divides  Act  iv.  into  five  scenes;  i>.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  IV.,  into  four  scenes.) 
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Act  Sc. 
i.      I.    Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,  With  tuch  a  heady  ctirrance     *.    C.  A*  W,^  K.,  SL,  W. 

•  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood  With  such  a  heady  current /?.,  5. 

i.      a.     To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth C.  ^  W.,  K. 

Toyf«*his  title  with  some  *A<«cf  of  truth D.^  S.,  St. 

To/?/<r  his  title  with  some  sk^ua  of  truth ty. 

I      2.    Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays C.  6f  U^.^  D.,  S.,  St, 

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays /C.,  W, 

i.      2.     In  absence  of  the  cat,  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  cat  .    .    .    .  C.  &•  If.,  5".,  M'. 

In  absence  of  the  cat.  To  j/^z/and  liavoc  more  than  she  can  eat Z7.,  St. 

In  absence  of  the  cat,  To  taiMi  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat A'. 

i.      2.    Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity C.  d*  IK.,  AT.,  5".,  St. 

Yet  that  is  but  a  curst  necessity />.,  W. 

\.     a.    Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach  The  act  of  order     .    .       C.  A*  IV.^ /C.,  S,  St.,  tt''. 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  m  nature  teach  The  art  of  order Z>. 

i.      a.    As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways.  Come  to  one  mark C.  &*  H^., /T,,  H^. 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways,  F/y  to  one  mark /?.,  5".,  St. 

i.      2.    As  many  ways  meet  in  one  town C.  &*  H^.^  K.,  S.^  St.,  W. 

As  many  several  streets  meet  in  one  town /). 

L     2.    As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea C.  ^  IV.,  AT.,  S. ,  W. 

As  many  fresh  streams  mu  in  one  salt  sea />.,  St, 

ii.  Prol.  Linger  your  patience  on  :  and  we  'II  digest  The  abuse  of  distance    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St. 

Linger  your  patience  on;  and ttv// digest  The  abuse  of  disunce D.^  S.,  W. 

ii.      I.    When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles C.  <&*  W.,  AT.,  S.,  St 

When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  jwi/rx J).,  tV. 

ii.      I.    When  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may C.  <&•  W.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

When  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  die  as  I  may D^  tV. 

u.      I.    The  *  solus  *  in  thy  most  mcrvailous  (ace C.  &*  IV. 

The  solus  in  thy  most  wrtr»#i7<wa  face D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      2.    The  truth  of  it  stands  offas  gross  As  black  and  white C.  ^  IV,  IV. 

The  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black/r<>»i  white D.jK.,S,,St. 

il      3.     I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone,  and  so  upward  and  upward    C  &*  If". 

I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  sc  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  statu 

D.y  A'.,  ^..  SL,  IV. 
ii.      3.    And  a*  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire C.  ^  W.,  D. 

And  a' s;iid  it  was  a  black  .noul  burning  in  4^</ K.,S.,  St.,lV. 

ii.      4.     In  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming C.  6^  IV., /C.,  S.,  St. 

I  nyf^r^  tempest  is  he  coming D.,  IV. 

ii.      4.     On  your  head  Turning  the  widows*  tears,  the  orphans'  cries    .    .    .  C  &•  tV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

On  your  head  7 Mr7/j  ^^  the  widows' tears,  the  orphans' cries D.,  S. 

iii.      5.     Where  have  they  this  mettle? C.  a*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St..  IV. 

IfV/^MT^  have  they  this  mettle? Z>.  (iiL  4). 

iii.      6.     Of  no  estimation  in  the  world ;  but  I  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service  .      C.  «&•  IV.,  K.,  St.,  W, 

Of  no  estimation  in  the  'orld  :  but  I  did  see  him  do  gallatU  service D.,  S. 

iii.      6.     Sound  of  heart.  And  of  buxom  valour C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  IV. 

Sound  of  Aenrt.  Cybuxom  valour •  .     .     .     .    D.,  AT.,  St, 

iii.      6.     Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  de/ore  her  eyes A'.,  S.,  SL 

iii.      6.     Fortune  is  an  excellent  moral C.  <5r»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  IV. 

Fortune,  look youy  U  an  excellent  moral S  ,  SL 

rr.      3.     He  that  sh.ill  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age C,&»IV,D.,S. 

He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age JC. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age St. 

Iv.      3.     Familiar  in  his  mouth C.  &*  IV.,  JC. 

Familiar  in  tAeir  mouths D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
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KING  HENRY  V.   (continued). 

Our  gnyness  and  our  gitt  are  all  besmirched C.Cg*  IV.f  Z>.,  /T.,  S.,  St 

Our  gayness  and  our  gui/i  are  all  besmirched IV. 

And  all  my  mother  came  inio  mine  eyes C.  &*  Af  .,  /).,  /T.,  J"/. 

^r</ all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes S.^  IV. 

Is  good  knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  v^-ars C.  <Sr»  /K.,  Z?.,  .S"/.,  /f. 

Is  good  knowledge  and  literature  in  the  i^-ars /C^  S. 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties  and  joyful  births C.&*  /f .,  /T.,  ^.,  J"/.,  /f. 

Dear  nurse  of  arts, /i^TM/i',  and  joyful  births /?. 

All  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps,  Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility  C.  ^  /K,  Z>.,  AT.,  5".,  /f'. 
All  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps,  Corrupting  in  it  own  fertility St. 

{C.  &*  ly.t  A'.,  S.^  St.,  fV.t  divide  Act  iii.  into  seven  scenes ;  D,,  into  six  scenes.) 


FIRST   PART  OF  KING  HENRY  VI. 


i.      I.    These  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing  tides C.  &»  W..  D.,  IV. 

These  tidings  would  call  forth  /ter  flowing  tides A'.,  5".,  5*/., 

L      a.    They  are  hare-brained  slaves.  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  .       C.  6f*  IV. 

They  arc  An/r-brained  slaves,  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  A'.,  5".,  St.,  IV. 

They  are  hare-brained  slaves,  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  be  more  eager D. 

iii.      a.    Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! C.  6r*  IV.,  K' ,  S.,  St. 

Let  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory !    .    . 
iii.      2.    Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  monuments    .    . 

Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  moKument    .     . 
iii.      3.    As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe      .     . 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lovely  babe    .     . 
iv.      7.     But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared      .    .    . 

But  doubt  Hot  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared 
v.      3.    This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

This  speed  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof  . 
▼.      3.    Ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth  C.  &*  IV..,  AT.,  IV. 

Ye  familiar  spiriu,  that  are  culled  Out  of  the  powerful  legions  under  earth    .    .    Z>.,  S.,  St. 
V.      3.     As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams  .... 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream  .... 
T.      3.    Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  roujih 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses  crouch 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  wakes  the  sense's  touch 
V.      3.     Such  commendations  as  becomes  a  maid  . 

Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid 
V.      3.     And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art  .     . 

Alad^  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art     . 
v.      4.    The  hollow  passage  of  my  poisoned  voice 

The  hollow  passage  of  my  prisoued  voice 


/>.,  IV, 
C.  &»  ly.,  D,K.,  St. 

S.ylV. 

C.  6f  IK,  K ,  S.,  St. 

D.,IV. 

&*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

6f  ly.,  K.,  S.,  Si.^  IV. 

D. 


C.  6r-  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

^. 

C.  &*  IV.,  A'.,  St. 
...      D.,  IV, 

S. 

.     .    .€.&-  IV. 
/>.,  A'.,  S  ,  St.,  IV. 
6f  IV.,  D.,S.,  St.,  IV. 
.    .    .    .    K. 
C.  <5r*  IV.,  K. 
D.,S.,St.,  IV, 


(C.  dr*  IV.f  K.i  S.,  /K.,  divide  Act  L  into  six  scenes;  />.,  SL^  into  five 
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SECOND   PART   OF  KINO  HENRY  VI. 

Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys C.  6f»  W.,  K.^  S.^  S/.,  W. 

Make  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys D. 

Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches C.  &•  /f.,  /?,,  A".,  S.^  Si^ 

Though  in  this  place  most  /Hasten  wear  no  breeches tf'. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  Ml  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction  ...     C.  ^  W^.,  A". 

Her/wrr  needs  no  spurs,  She  Ml  gallopy^/ enough  to  her  destruction D.^  H'. 

Her  fume  caM  need  no  spurs,  She  Ml  gallop/of/  enough  to  her  destruction    .     .     .     .  S.,  St 

Deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains C.  A' U^..,  K.^  S.,  St.^  U\ 

Deep-indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains D. 

These  oracles  are  hardly  attained.  And  hardly  understood C.  ^  W^.,  Z?.,  W. 

These  oracles  are  Atfr</^^  attained,  And  hardly  understood K.^S.jSt. 

With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame C.  ^  H^.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

With  envious  looks,  j///^  laughing  at  thy  shame D.,  K. 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  How  proud,  how  peremptory  .     .     C.  &•  W.^  S.,  5"/.,  tf^, 

}iowin%o\ent  of  ]HK  he  i%  become.  How /roudf  peremptory D.^K. 

He's  inclined  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf C.  &*  1*".^  D.^  S.^  St.^  U^. 

He's  inclined  as  nrr  the  ravenous  wo/vrx K. 

His  thighs  with  darts  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porpentlne  .    .     .  C.  ^  /K,  />.,  IV. 

His  thighs  wiih  darts  Were  almost  hke  a  sharp-quilled /*«:»//«* A".,  .y.,  St. 

Is  all  things  well,  According  as  I  gave  directions? C.  ^  W. 

AreuM  things  well.  According  as  I  gave  directions? />.,  A".,  5".,  5"/.,  W. 

Erect  his  statua  and  worship  it C.  &•  If.,  D.,  St.,  fy. 

Erect  his  statue^  and  worship  it S. 

Erect  his  statue  then^  and  worship  it A". 

Cursed  the  gentle  gusts  And  he  that  loosed  them  forth  their  brazen  caves  C.  &*  /F.,  />.,  K. 
Cursed  the  gentle  gusts.  And  he  that  loosed  them/rom  their  brazen  caves  .  .  .  5"/.,  W. 
Cursed  the  ungentle  gusts  And  he  that  loosed  them yr^w  their  brazen  caves   ....     5". 

For  seeing  him  I  see  my  life  in  death C.  d^"  /f..  A.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

^m/ seeing  him  I  see  my  life  in  death />. 

As  one  that  grasped  And  tugged  for  life C.  &*  W.^  />.,  A.,  5".,  SL 

As  one  that  gaspedy  And  tugged  for  life W, 

Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract C.  ^  If.,  />.,  St. 

My  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract A.,  5".,  W. 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain C.  d*  If.,  Z>.,  A'.,  S.^  W. 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain St. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  hatchet ....      C.  ^  W.^  Z>.,  W. 

Ye  Ahall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  a  hatchet St- 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  pap  of  hatchet A. 

Ye  shalt  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  pap  of  a  hatchet    .    .    .    , S. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts      .    C.  A*  W.,  A".,  St.^  W. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present /ar/ D. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigus  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  >ar/>' 5. 


THIRD    PART    OF    KING    HENRY    VI. 

But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken C.  ^  If.,  A.,  5*.,  5"/.,  W. 

But  for  a  kingdom,  an  oath  may  be  broken /?. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide  C.  &*  W.^  />.,  A'.,  5".,  SL 

As  1  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  svaam  against  the  tide W, 

His  passion  moves  me  so  That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears C.  ^  W. 

Hispassians  mcve  me  so  That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears     Z>.,  A.,  S.^  St.,  H\ 
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THIRD   PART   OF   KING  HENRY  VI.   (continued). 


ii.      I.    Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail C.&*IV.,D. 

Or  like  a  &zy  thresher  with  a  flail K.,  S.,  St.,  l^. 

ii.      2.     Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow C.  &*  H^.,  D.,  IC. 

iV^/ wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow S'^  St.,  IV. 

ii.      3.    Thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage      .  C.  &*  /K,  K.,S.,  St.f  W. 

The  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage D. 

ii.      5.     So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years C  &•  IK,  S.,  St.f  IV. 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  twr^itf,  months,  and  years D.^  K. 

ii.      5,     Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens C.  6f  IV.f  D.,  S.t  St.,  IV. 

IVAtVst  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens A'. 

iii.      I.     Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity C.  &*  IV.y  D.^  S.,  IV. 

Let  me  embrace  thesf  sour  adxfersUies K.^  St. 

iii.      I.    The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn C.  <Sr»  W.,  Z?.,  ^.,  St.,  IV. 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  while  she  doth  mourn K. 

iii.      2.    n»at  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns C  ^  W.,  W. 

That  rvn/f  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

iii.      a.     I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile C.  6f*  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

I  can  smile,  and  murder  ivhiU  I  smile IV. 

iii.      2.     And,  like  a  »inon,  take  another  Troy C.  6r'  ^.,  V.,  JC.,  S.,  St. 

And  like  a  Simon  take  another  Troy IV. 

V.      2.    Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault.  That  mought  not  be  distinguished      C.  <&*  /f  .,  D. 

Which  sounded  like  a  catuum  in  a  vault,  That  might  not  be  distinguished       '   .     .    .     .    K. 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault.  That  might  not  be  distinguished    .    .    .    .S.jtV. 

Which  sounded  like  a  canuon  in  a  vault,  That  mought  not  be  distinguished St. 

V.      3.    The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up,  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm    C.  dr*  IV. 

Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up.  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm 

D.,/C.,S.,St.,  W. 
V.      5.     I  Ml  plague  ye  for  that  word C.  &*  W.,  Z).,  St. 

I 'II  plague  ^Mf  for  that  word K.,  S.,  IV. 

T.      6.    And  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.^  IV. 

And  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees K.^  S. 

V.      6.     And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung C.  <&•  IV. t  K.,  S.,  St. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung /?.,  W. 

V.      6.     An  indigested  and  deformed  lump C.  6r' IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

An  indigest  de/ormed  lump K.,  St. 

V.      7.    Like  to  autumn's  com,  Have  we  mowed  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  C.  &*  W.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  IV. 

Like  to  autumn's  corn,  Have  we  mowed  down  in  top  of  all  tlieir  pride D. 


KING    RICHARD    III. 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun C  6*  IV,,  D.,  St. 

Unless  to  see  my  shadow  in  the  sun A".,  S.,  W. 

'T  is  she  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity  . C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  JC.,  St.,  IV. 

*T  is  she  That  tempers  him  to  this  harsh  extremity S. 

Cur»ed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes!  Cursed  be  the  heart  1  .  .  C.  6f  tV.y  St. 
O,  cursed  he  ihch  And  ihAtm^tde  these  holes!  Cursed  the  htart  I  .  .  .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman,  Of  these  supposed  evils     .     C.  S*  /f  .,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Vouchsafe,  divii>e  perfection  of  a  woman,  Of  these  supposed  rr/m/x K.^  IV, 

Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  man C.  ^  IV. 

Vouchsafe.  <//;^«jr</ infection  of  a  man D.,  fC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

He  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous.— The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  C.  <5r»  iV.,  D. ,  K.,  S.,  St. 
He  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous.  —  The  better  for  the  King  of  Heaven IV. 
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KING    RICHARD  III.   (continued). 

Act  Sc. 
L     2.    Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  luy  deep C.  &*  W.,SL 

Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  ine  in  my  sleep /?.,  K.^  S.,  fy. 

i.      2.    These  eyes  could  never  endure  sweet  beauty's  wreck C.  ^  W. 

These  eyes  could  tufi  endure  tkai  beauty's  wreck /?.,  A'.,  .S".,  St.,  W. 

i.      2.    A  quarrel  most  unnatural,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveih  you C.  &•  fV. 

A  quarrel  most  unnatural,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  the*  .    .    /?,,  A!*.,  S.,  St.,  ly. 
i.      a.    A  quarrel  just  and  reasonable,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  slew  my  husband     C.  6/*  IV.,  St. 

A  quarrel  just  and  reasonable,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  kilUd  my  husband  />.,  K..  S.,  U'\ 
\,      2.     Outof  my  sight  I  thou  dost  infect  my  eyes C.  &*  fV. 

Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  m/M^  eyes D.^  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

\.      2.     My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words C.  6j*  If.,  D. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  word AT.,  .S*.,  IV. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  words St. 

2.    Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing C.  A*  IK,  D. 

Teach  not  thy  ///  such  scorn,  for  it  was  made  For  kissing /T.,  5.,  St.^  IV. 

2.    Though  I  wish  thy  death,  I  will  not  be  the  executioner C.  d'  IV. 

Though  I  wish  thy  death,  I  will  not  be  thy  executioner Z?,,  A'.,  S.^  St ,  IV. 

2.     Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger C- 6r*  fV.^  D.,  St. 

Look,  how  m^  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger /C.,  S  ,  tV. 

2.  And  I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all C.  &*  IV. 

And  I  K^yrAfMb  to  back  my  suit  w/M<z/ D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

And  I  no  thing  to  back  my  suit  withal St. 

i.      2.    And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors C.  &*  W.,  .^t. 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors Z>.,  A'.,  S.,  tV. 

i.      2.     Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost 

C.  &*  IV.,  /?.,  /C.,S.,  W. 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  a  little  cost St. 

i.      3.     Entertain  good  comfort,  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words 

C.&»iV.,D.,K.tS.,SL 

Entertain  good  comfort,  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  tyes IV. 

i.      3.     I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  highest C.  &*  IV. 

I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  Atf</^A/ D.^ /C.,  S.^St.,  fV. 

i.      3.     Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair C.  6^  If.,  /?.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair K. 

L      3.     Your  interior  hatred.  Which  in  your  outward  actions  shows  itself C.  ^  IV. 

Your  interior  hatred.  That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself />.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

Your  interior  hatred,  Which  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself Sl 

L      3.     That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch C.  &*  If.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

That  wrens  tnay  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch D. 

3.  I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid  Than  a  great  queen     .     .   C.  ^  W.,  /?.,  K.^  S.,  St. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  serving-maid  Than  a  great  queen W. 

3.     To  be  thus  taunted,  scorned,  and  baited  at C.  &*  W.^St 

To  he  so 6aitcd.  Korntdy  and  stormed M /?.,  A",  ,S".,  IV. 

3.     If  you  forget,  What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are C.  &*  tV.^  D. 

If  you  forget,  What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are AT.,  5".,  St.,  W. 

3.     Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world  1 C.  &*  W.,SL 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  Mm  world! D.,  K.,S.,W. 

3.    That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age.  But  by  some  unlocked  accident  cut  off  C.  6*  IV.,  K. 

That  none  of  you  mav  live  A/f  natural  ace,  But  by  some  unlooked  accident  cut  off  D.,  S.,St.,  If. 
3.     Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Affrishts  thee C.  ^  IV. 

IVhiU  some  tormenting  dream  affrights  thee D.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  If. 

3.    They  that  stand  high  have  manv  blasts  to  shake  them    .    .    .    .  C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

They  that  sund  high  have  mighty  blasts  to  shake  them SL 
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KING  RICHARD  III.  (continued). 

And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered C.  ^  fP.*  Z>.,  5"/. 

And  shamefiiUy  my  kopts  by  you  are  butchered /T.,  5".,  W» 

With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ Cb^W.^D^St, 

With  odd  old  ends,  stolen/<^A  of  holy  writ K.^  W. 

With  old  odd  ends  */<»r#f/tfr/A  of  holy  writ 5". 

Be  assured  We  come  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues C.^W. 

Be  assured  ^tgo  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues D.^  K.f  S.^  St.^  IV. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears C.  ^  IV. ^  D.,  St. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  tyt»/aU  tears /T.,  S..,  IV. 

I  have  passed  a  miserable  night.  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams  .    .    C^b'  W.^  St. 
I  have  passed  a  miserable  night.  So  full  ci/ear/$tl  dreams^  of  ugly  sights      D.,  /C.,  S.,  W. 


c.  dr*  »^..  a:.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

D. 

.    C.^fV.tSt. 
.  Z>.,  A-..  S.,  IV. 
.    C.A»IV.,St. 
.  /?..  A-.,  S.,  IT. 
C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St. 
.    .    K.,  S.,  IV. 
.    C.b'IV.,St. 
.  /).,  A".,  5.,  fT. 
C.A-»'.,/>.,A'.,^.,  ^/. 
.    .    .    .   W. 
C.  &»  IV.,  St. 
/?.,  ^.,  ^.,  fK. 


So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time! 

So  full  of  terror  was  the  time  t 

Lord,  Lord !  methoaght,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  I 

0  Lord  I  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  I  . 
What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears ! .    .    . 
What  dreadful  noise  of  tiw/rr  in  mine  ears!   .     .    . 
What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  1      .    . 
What  sights  of -ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  i     .     . 
Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  .    .    . 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon .... 
In  those  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit  .    .    . 
In  the  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit     .    .     . 
Reflecting  gems,  Which  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep 
Reflecting  gems,  That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep 
Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death  To  gate  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep?  C.S*  IV.,  D. 
Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death  To  gaze  upon  these  secreu  of  the  deep?  /C.^S.,  St.,  IV. 

Still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Still  the  envious  flood  Stu^t  in  my  soul /C.,  S.,  IV. 

To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air C.  df  IV.,  St. 

To^Mi/ the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air D.,  K.,S.,  IV. 

Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? C.  S*  IV.,  D. 

Awaked  you  not  M  this  sore  agony? IC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul 5"/. 

Who  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood C.  &*  IV. 

/  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood D.,  K.,  S.,St.,  IV. 

With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of C  &•  IV.,  D.,  St. 

With  that  soar  ferryman  which  poets  write  of A'.,  S.,  IV. 

Methoughts,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Enrironed  me  about C.  ^  IV. 

Afethought,  SL  legion  cifoulfitndiEttviroHedffie D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell.  Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream  C.  A*  IV.,  St, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell,  Such  terrible  impression  made  mt^  dream  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

1  have  done  those  things.  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul C.  &*  IV. 

I  have  done  those  things,  That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul D. 

I  have  done  these  things,  —  That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul    ....    /C.,  S.,  IV. 

I  have  done  these  things,  —  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul St. 

For  unfelt  imagination.  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares C.  ^  IV.,  St. 

For  unfelt  imaginations.  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares     ....  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names.  There 's  nothing  differs C.  A*  IV. 

Between  their  titles  and  low  name.  There's  nothing  differs     ..../>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Are  you  so  brief?  —  O  sir,  it  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious C.  &*  IV. 

IVhai,  so  brief?  —  *Tis  Setter,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious D.,K.,S.,  IV. 

Are>vsobrief?  —  0  sir, '/w  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious St, 
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KINO    RICHARD    III.   (continued). 
Ad   Sc. 
i.     4.    He  shall  never  wake  till  the  jodgement-dajr C.  &*  U^^  D. 

He  shall  never  wake  untU  the  great  judgmeni  day K.^S.^  W. 

He  shall  never  wake  till  the  great  judgment  day St. 

i.     4.    1  hope  ray  holy  humour  will  change C.  ^  tV.,  £>.,St. 

I  hope  this /auumate  kumettr  of  mime  wi\l  chATigit K.^  S,,  W. 

i.     4.    T  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty C.  ^  ff". 

It  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  ielU  twenty Z>.,  /T.,  S.^  W. 

It  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  conld  tell  twenty St. 

i.     4.    T  is  a  blushing  sharoefast  spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom C.  ^  W. 

Tis  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  .    .    />.,  /T.,  S.^  St.^  1*^. 
i.     4.    It  fills  one  full  of  obsudes :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  I  found  C.  &*  /f  .,  St. 

It  fills  one  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  iy  chance  I  fofund 

/>..  AT.,  S. 

It  fills  a  man  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  by  cha$tce  I  found   W. 
i.      4.    Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation C  ^  W.^  />.,  S.^  St. 

S/oken  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  repuution JC. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  man  that  respects  his  reputation M'. 

4.    Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilu  of  thy  sword C.  S*  f^.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword iT.,  iFl 

4.    Are  you  called  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men  ? C.  &*  W.,  D..  St. 

An  yovi  draum  lonh  among  z  movXA  ci  mea} K.^  S.,  U^. 

4.    By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins C.  &*  H^.,  D.,  St.,  t^. 

By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sin ^. 

4.    Hath  in  the  tables  of  his  law  commanded C.  ^  W. 

Hath  in  the  tabie  of  his  law  commanded Z).,  /r.»  5".,  St.,  W. 

4.    Now  he  delivers  thee  From  this  worlcFs  thraldom  to  the  Joys  of  heaven   .    .    .    .  C.  ^  t^". 

IVhen  he  delivers ^^v  From  this  earth^s  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven   />.,  /T.,  S.^  St.,  ft-'. 
4.     Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul,  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God  ? 

C.  &•  IK.,  />.,  St. 

Haveymt  that  holy  feeling  xtiyoursanls^  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God?  K..,  S. .  IFl 
4.    Art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind,  That  thou  wilt  war  with  God?    .    .    .     C.  &*  H^.^  D. 

A  re  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind,  That  you  will  war  with  God  ?      .    .    .    K.^  S.^  l^\ 

Art  thou  yet  to ^<wr  own  soul  so  blind.  That  thou  wilt  war  with  God? SL 

4.    He  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed C.  6*  /f  .,  D. 

They  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed A",  5".,  W. 

They  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  this  deed 5"/. 

4.    Like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands  Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  C.  ^  H".^  D. ,  St. 

Like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hand  Of  ihis  mom  grievous  murder /T.,  S.^  W. 

I.    And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven C.  ^  IF.,  Z>.,  St, 

And  more  to  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven K. 

And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven 5". 

And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part>^  heaven W, 

I.    Since  I  have  set  ray  friends  at  peace  on  earth C.  ^  W.^  St. 

Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth Z>.,  A*.,  ^.,  W. 

I.    My  heart  is  puiiged  from  grudging  hate C.  ^  W. 

My /iw/ is  purged  from  grudging  hate D.^  K.^  S.ySt.^W. 

I.    This  do  I  beg  of  God,  When  I  am  cold  in  seal  to  you  or  yours C.  ^  M^.,  D. 

This  do  I  beg  of  heaven^  When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  or  yours A'.,  ^.,  W. 

This  do  I  beg  of  ^otvit,  When  I  am  cold  in  zeal  to  you  CM- yours SL 

I.    Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity C.  &*  H\,  D.,  St 

Gloster^  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity /T.,  ^.,  W. 

I.    I  pray  thee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow C.  ^  W. 

I  >>r^!Arr,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow D.^  K.^  S.^  St.^W. 
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Act  Sc. 


ii.      I.    His  fault  was  thought,  And  yet  his  pnnishment  was  cruel  death C.^  W.^Si. 

His  fault  was  thought.  And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death  ....  />.,  A".,  S.^  W, 
ii.      I.    And  gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night C.  S*  IV- 

And  did  give  himself.  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-<oid  ri\^\  .  .  Z>.,  A".,  5.,  St.y  W, 
ii.      I.    The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life  .    .    C.  &*  IV.^  D,^S.,  W. 

The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  bekoiden  to  him  in  his  life AT.,  St, 

ii.     2.    Ob,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  I C.  6f  IV. 

Ak^  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  ! />.,  K. 

^^  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  5Aa/«/ 5*.,  5*/.,  tV. 

ji.     -s.    Why  grow  the  branches  now  the  root  is  withered  ? C.  &*  IV. 

Why  grow  the  branches  cwk^ii  the  root  is ^tfiKT  f D., /C.^  S.^  St.,  IV. 

ii.     2.    Why  wither  not  the  leaves  the  sap  being  gone  ? C  &*  fV. 

Why  vnihtt  not  the  ItAves  that  want  tAeirsa/r D.y  K.,  S.,  St.y  tV, 

ii.     a.     Follow  him  To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest C.  A*  IV. ^  D.,  St. 

Follow  him  To  his  new  kingdom  of  icr'/r  f^Mi/m^  »(fA/ K.yS.^lV. 

ii.     a.    Thouartamother,  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee   ....     C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Thou  art  a  mother,  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  le/t A".,  5*.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.     2.    I  am  the  mother  of  these  moans C.  &*  IV.,  St. 

I  am  the  mother  of  these  ^rig/ir D.,K.,S.,  W. 

ii.     a.    I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations C.6f  W.,  D.,  K. 

I  will  pamper  it  with  lamtntation S.^  St.,  IV. 

ii.     2.    None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them C.  &*  IV.^  D.,  St. 

None  can  help  our  harms  by  wailing  them K.,  S.,  IV. 

ii.     a.    Put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience C.  &*  IV. 

Put  meekness  in  thy  ^r«r/,  Love,  charity,  obedience D.,  K.y  S.,  St.^  IV. 

ii.      2.    Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business  ?    .     .    .    .C.  &>*  IV.,  K.,  S.y  St. 

Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  busituss  t Z>.«  IV, 

ii.      3.     I  fear  't  will  prove  a  troublous  world C.  &*  W. 

I  fear 'twill  prove  a ^<ai/r  world D.j  IC.,  S.,  St.,  IV, 

ii     3.    When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks C.  &*  W.,  St. 

When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks D.,  K ,  S.^  IV, 

ii.      3.     When  great  leaves  fall,  the  winter  is  at  hand C,  &*  IV. 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand D.^K.^S.,  St.,  IV. 

il     3.    Truly,  the  souls  of  men  are  full  of  dread C.  df  IV.,  St. 

Truly,  the  ^tfW/ of  men  are  full  of /rar D.,K.yS.,IV. 

ii.     3.    Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear  .    .    .  C.  &*  W. 

You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear    ,    .    ,    .    St. 

VoM  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
ii.      3.    By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers C.  dr*  IV. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  datiger  ....  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
ii.     3.    We  see  The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm C.  &*  IV.,  Z?.,  AT.,  St. 

We  see  The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm S.,  IV. 

ii.     4.    Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to/W K,  S.,  IV. 

iL     4.    Welcome,  destruction,  death,  and  massacre !  I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all  .    .  C.  <&•  IV. 

Welcome,  destruction,  bUody  and  maasacra  1  I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all  D.,K.,  S. ,  St.,  IV. 
iii.      f.     Normorecanyoudisthigaish  ofa  man C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

A''^  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man K.,S.,IV. 

iii.     I.    Not  for  all  this  land  Would  I  be  guUty  of  so  deep  a  sin C.  6f  IV.,  S.,  St. 

Notforallthisland  Would  I  begniltyof  so/nrii/agin D.,  K.,  IV. 

iii.      I.    Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror C  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  kis  conqueror   .     .    • S.,  IV. 

iii.     I.    If  he  be  leaden,  icyHX>ld,  unwilling.  Be  thou  so  too C.  &•  IV.,  D. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy^  cold,  unwilling.  Be  thou  so  too AT.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
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Act  Sc. 
Hi.     a.    TcU  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  5".,  SL 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wiik&ut  instance K.^  W. 

Hi.     a.    And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond C,  ^  IV. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  ^  *«  so  food />.,  SL 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  ^  V  so  MMT/^ IC.,S.^iV. 

ill     a.     Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  elder,  1  Ml  send  some  packing C.  ^  W. 

Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older,  I  '11  send  some  packing D.,K.^S.,  St.,  W. 

in.     a.     I  bold  my  Hfe  as  dear  as  you  do  yours C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours fC. 

iii.     a.    Never  in  my  Hfe,  I  do  protest.  Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  h  is  now  .    .    €.&*  W.,  St. 

Never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest,  Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  *t  is  now D. 

Never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest.  Was  it  sc  precious  to  roe  as  \  is  now  .    .    .    .    K.,S.,W. 
iii.     3.    Let  us  all  embrace :  And  take  our  leave,  until  we  meet  in  heaven    .    .    .    .    C  ^  IV.,  St. 

Let  us  her*  embrace :  FartwtU,  until  we  meet  agaiss  in  heaven D.,K.,S.,W. 

iii.     4.    We  know  each  other's  faces,  But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine   .    C.  &*  tV.,  St. 

We  know  each  other's  feces ;  /or  our  hearts,  He  knows  no  more  of  mine    .  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
iii.      4.    I  hope  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs C.  ^  W. 

I  trust  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design D.,K,,  S.,  St.,  W. 

iii.     4.    Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot.  As  he  will  lose  bis  head €.&»  W. 

Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot.  That  he  will  lose  his  head  ..../).,  K.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 
iii.      4.    Set  down  this  day  of  triumph.    To-morrow,  in  mine  opinion,  is  too  sudden    .    .     .  C.  ^  IV. 

Set  down  this  day  of  triumph.  To-morrow,  in  u^ Judgment,  is  too  sudden  D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
iii.      4.     His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth /A^«Mr«Mr^. K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

iii.      4.    Some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,  When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  a  spirit 

C.&^IV. 

Some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,  When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  spirit 

D.,  S.,  Si. 

Some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well.  When  tkeU  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit  K. .  IV. 
iii.     4.    There 's  never  a  man  in  Christendom  That  can  less  hide  his  love  or  hate  .    .     C.  &*  IV.,  St. 

There  *s  never  a  man  in  Christendom  Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate     .    .  />.,  K.,S.,  IV. 
Hi.     4.    By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  St. 

By  my  littelihood  he  showed  tO'dny K.,S.,}V. 

m.     4*    Tellest  thou  me  of  '  ifs '  ? C.  &»  fV, 

Talk* st  thou  to  mto(* Ms'} D.,  K.,  S,  St.  W. 

iii.     4.    Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks C.  &*  fV. 

Who  builds  his  h^  in  air  of  your /air  looks D.,  S.,  St. 

WhobuildshisA^  in  air  of  your  good  looks    . K,,  IV. 

iii.     4.    They  smile  at  me  that  shortly  shall  be  dead C.  ^  IV. 

They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead  .    .    .    .   ' D.,K.,S.,  St.,  tV. 

ill.      5.    Murderthy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again C.  &*  H'. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again D. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  again  begin  ....      K.,  S  ,  St.,  W. 
iii.      5.    The  plainest  harmless  creature,  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian  .    .    .  C.  &•  IV. 

The  plainest  harmless  creature,  That  breathed  upon  the  earth  a  Christian      D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

The  plainest  harmless  man.  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  christian St. 

iii       5.    To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world C.  &*  tV. 

'r* avoid  the  censures  o/the  carping  world .      D. 

To  avoid  the  censures  o/the  carping  worid K.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

iii.      5.    Since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intents.  Yet  witness  what  you  hear C.  &*  H'. 

Since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent.  Yet  witness  what  you  hear     .    .    .      D.,  S.,  St^  9V. 

Since  you  ca$ne  too  late  of  our  intent,  Yet  witness  what  yon  hear JC. 

iii.      5.     By  just  computation  of  the  time C.  &•  IV.,  D. 

By /rMT  computation  of  the  time fC.,  S ,  St.,  fV. 
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KING    RICHARD    III.   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 

in.      5.    But  touch  this  sparingly Cdi^W.^St. 

K<r/ touch  this  sparingly D.,  JC.,  S.,  H^. 

iii.      6.    Why  who's  so  gross,  That  sceth  not  this  palpable  device? C.  ^  K^. 

Why,  who  's  so  gross  That  eannat  ue  this  palpable  device ? D.,  St. 

^^9  u  so  gross,  That  rattlur/ /e«  this  palpable  device  ? /T.,  5*.,  ly. 

iii.      6.    Yet  who  *s  so  blind,  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? C.  6^  IV 

Yet  wAtf  10  ^A/ but  says  he  sees  it  not? D.,  K.,  S.y  li^. 

Yet  who  so  blind,  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? St 

iii       6.    All  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  bad  dealing  roust  be  seen  in  thou^t    .    .    .  C.  b*  tV 

All  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  tV/ dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought  D.^  A*.,  5'.,  67.,  IV, 
iii.      7.    Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones,  Gazed  each  on  other C.  6r*  W 

Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones.  Stared  each  on  other Z>.,  K.^  IV. 

Like  dumb  statuetf  or  breathing  stones,  Stared  each  on  other ^. 

Like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones,  Gazed  ou  each  other St. 

iii.      7.    On  that  ground  I  Ml  build  a  holy  descant :  And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  request     .  C.  A'  IV. 

On  that  ground  1  '11  make  a  holy  descant :  And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  request    .    ,    .    D 

On  that  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant :  And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  reqitest*  /T.,  S.^IV. 

On  that  ground  1 11  build  a  holy  descant :  And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  regitests  .    .    .    St. 
iii.      7.     In  deep  designs  and  matters  of  great  moment.  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good 

C.6r'tV.,D. 

In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment,  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good 

A-.,  S„  St.,  IV. 
iii      7.    'T  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence,  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation  ....      C.  <&*  IV.,  S. 

*Tis  miuh  to  draw  them  thence ;  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation     .    .    .  />.,  A'.,  .S"/.,  IK. 
iii      7.    Earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God*  Neglect  the  i^sitatiou  of  my  friends  .    .  C  <Sr*  /K,  /).,  St. 

Earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God,  Deferred  the  visitation  of  my  friends   ...     K.y  S.^W. 
iii.     7.    I  have  done  some  offence  That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eyes C.  &*  W. 

I  have  done  some  offence  That  seems  disgradous  in  the  city's  eye  .    .    D.^K.,  S.,  St.^  tV. 
111.     7.    Would  it  might  please  your  grace,  At  our  entreaties,  to  amend  that  fault !    .    .    .    C.  6f»  IV. 

Would  it  might  please  your  grace,  On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  ^<wrr  fault!  />.,  A".,  5".,  St.,  IV. 
iii.      7     In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion C.&'  W. 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion    .../?.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  tV. 
iii.      7.     So  many  my  defects,  As  I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness C.  6r*  H''. 

So  many  my  defects,  That  I  ttfouidnthtr  hide  roe  from  ray  greatness  .  /?.,  A".,  Jf.,  St..  tV. 
iii.      7.    Much  I  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were C.&'W.^S. 

yiMc\\\nKtA  to  \ifi\pyout  were  there  need D.,  K.^  St..  IV. 

iii.      7.    On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me.  The  right  and  fortune  ci  his  happy  stars 

C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S. 

On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me,  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars  K.,  St ,  IV. 
iii.      7.    A  care>craz^  mother  of  a  many  children C  <Sr*  IV.^  D. 

A  care-crazed  mother  to  a  many  sons K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

iii      7.    Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension     .    .    .         .  C.  &*  H^. 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  decree  To  base  declension    .    .    .  Z).,  A".,  5".,  St.,  W. 
iii.      7.    Why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ? C  A*  /K.  . 

Why  would  you  heap /Atfj/ cares  on  me ? /).,  S.,  St. 

Why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me  ? K.^  IV. 

iii       7.    Would  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  care  ? .    .    .  C  6*  W. 

Wi^ you  enforce  me  to  a  world  off ar«f D., /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iii.      7.     I  am  not  made  of  stone,  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone.  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  rn/fra/iirx   .    .    .    .      JC.,  S.,  St ,  tV. 
iii.      7.     For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see,  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  thereof  C.  dr*  fV. 

For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see.  How  for  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this       D,.,  St. 

For  God  doth  know^  and  you  may  partly  see,  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this  K.,  S.,  IV. 
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KINO    RICHARD    lU.   (continued). 


iv.      I.    Death  aDd  destrucrion  dog  thee  at  the  heela C.  &*  W.,  D.^  Si. 

Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at /Ay  heels K.^S.^W. 

iv.      I.    Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours C,  A*  W.y  D.^  K.,  S.,  W, 

Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  time St. 

iv.      I.    My  own  soul's  curse,  Which  ever  since  hath  kept  my  eyes  from  rest C.  ^  W. 

^Mtf  own  soul's  ofTir;  Which  ever  since  hath  kept  MMT  eyes  from  rest D.,  St. 

Mint  own  soul's  curse :  Which  hitherto  hath  heid  mine  eyes  from  rest     .    .    .    JT.,  5'.,  /f^. 
iv.      I.    Have  I  enjoyed  the  golden  dew  of  sleep C.  &*  U^.,  D.,  St. 

Did  I  enjey  the  golden  dem  <^  sieep /T.,  ^.,  W. 

iv.      a.    Shall  we  wear  these  honours  for  a  day  ? C.  ^  H^.,  D.,  St. 

Shall  we  wear  these ^A?rM'4  for  a  day? /T.,  5"..  W. 

iv.      2.    Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freexeth C  ^  ^.,  St. 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness/r/rsr« D.^K.^S.^W. 

iv.      2.    Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  loid,  Bef<nie  I  positively  speak  herein 

C.  «Sr*  W.,  D„  St, 

Give  me  some  iitt^  breeUh^  some  pauu^  dear  lord,  Before  I  positively  speak  m  this    K.,  W. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  dear  lord.  Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  .    .     ^. 
iv.      2.     Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold  Would  tempt  ?    .    .    .    C.  &*  IV.,  D.t  K".,  St. 

Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold  IVi/i  tempt  ? S.,  IV. 

iv.      3.    The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed  is  done C.  A*  tV.,  St. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  or/ is  done D.t/C.,S.,fV. 

iv.      3.    The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre C.  ^  IV.,  St. 

The  most  arch  <^tf^  of  piteous  massacre D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

iv.      3.    Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion C.  ^  IV. 

Melting  vrith  tenderness  and  iwA^t/ compassion D.,X.tS.,St. 

Meited  with  tenderness  and  mi/d  compassion IV. 

iv.      3.    Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk.  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other 

C  &•  IV.,  D.,  S. 

Their  lipft  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  And'm  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other  IC.,  IV. 

Their  lips  lihe  four  red  roses  on  a  staDc,  Whidi,  in  their  summer  beauty,  kissed  each  other     SL 
iv.      3.    Thus  both  are  gone  with  consdence  and  remorse ;  They  could  not  speak  .    .    .    .  C.  ^  IV. 

Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse  They  could  not  speak  .    .    .  D.,  St.,  IV. 

/fence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse ;  They  could  not  speak AT. 

Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse.  They  could  not  speak S. 

iv.      3.    To  her  I  go,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer C.  ^  W. 

Toher^tf/,  a  jolly  thrivihg  wooer D.,  K,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      3.    I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay   .    .    .     C.  ^  IV.,  St. 

I  have  learned  \hz\  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay     .    .  D ,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
iv.      4.    To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  adversaries C.  A*  IV. 

To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      4.    My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb C.  ^  W. 

My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  ^/7/ait</OT»/<^ D.,  K ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      4.     Blind  sight,  dead  life,  poor  mortal  living  ghost C  &*  IV.,  St 

Dead  life,  fi/ind  si^ht,  poor  moriaMiving  ghost D., /C.,  S.,  fV. 

iv.      4.     Let  my  woes  frown  on  the  upper  hand C.  A*  tV. 

Let  my /7'/>A  frown  on  the  upper  hand D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

iv.      4.    A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  sweet  babes C.  S*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

A  mother  only  mocked  with  tvvo/air  babes fC.,  S.,  IV. 

iv.      4.    A  dream  of  what  thou  wert C.  A*  fV.,  D. 

A  dream  of  what  thou  «(w/ K.,S.,St.,  W. 

iv.      4.    A  breath,  a  bubble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag,  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot 

C  A*  W.,  D.,  St. 

A  garish  flag.  To  be  the  aim  0/ every  dangerous  shot ;  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  buMe 

K.,  S.,  IV. 
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Sc. 

IV. 

4' 

IT. 

4. 

IT. 

4. 

iv. 

4. 

KINO   RICHARD    III.    (continued). 


C.  A*  fy.,  />.,  S.,  St.,  w. 

K. 

C.  A*  W^.,  Z>.,  St.,  W. 
A-.,  ^. 

.  c.  d*  w'.,  z».,  .y/. 
.  .  .  /r.,  ^.,  »^. 
.  .  .  .  c.  <&•  /f'. 
£>.,  /r.,  5".,  St.,  IV. 
.  .  c.  «&•  W'.,  ^/. 
.  .  /?.,  ^.,  5.,  IV. 


For  one  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me . 

For  skt  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me  . 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about   . 

llius  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirled  about   . 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days    . 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nigkt^  and  fast  the  day  .    . 

Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart     .    . 

Help  futhing^  eUe,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition.  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reprot^      C.  &*  tV.,  St. 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  Tkat  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof      Z).,  /T.,  S.^  W. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech C.  &*  fV.,  St. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words />.,  IC.,  S.^  IV. 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous C.  &*  JV.^  D.^St. 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  «^,  aufi/ ^<wd>  .  K.,  S.^  W. 

Humphrey  Hour,  that  called  your  grace C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Humphrey  ^Mc«r,  that  called  your  grace :   .    ,    .  IC.,  S. 

H  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight C.  6*  IV.t  •S'.,  St. 

If  I  be  so  disgraciotts  in  your  <r' .    . D.,  JC.,  IV. 

I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish  And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again 

C.6ftV.,  Z?.,  S.,  St. 
I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish.  And  never  more  beheld  thy  face  again  .    .  A^.,  IV. 

Lo,  at  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite C.  &*  fV.,  />.,  A^.,  ^. 

Lo,  at  their  birth  good  stars  were  opposite St.,  fV. 

I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  or  yours  were  by  me  wronged  C.  A*  IV.,  St. 
I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  and  yours  by  me  were  harmed  Z?.,  K, 
I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harmed.    .S.^  IV, 

To  the  dignity  and  height  of  honour €.6^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

£/»/«  the  dignity  and  height  ofy^/Mcr IC.,  S.,  IV. 

If  this  inducement  force  her  not  to  love,  Send  her  a  story  of  thy  noUe  acts  .  C.  &*  IV.,  St. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love.  Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  D.,K.,  S.,  IV. 

Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent C.  ^  H''.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

Which  o^SfTHAMfrr/nvf  leisure  to  repent St, 

So  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it C  6*  IV.,  St. 

.^.r  long  as  heaven  and  nature /r»tf^^!A^ff  it D. 

As  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it K.,  S.,  fV. 

Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  Ule C,  A*  fV.,  S.,  St. 

Then /lainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  uHt D.,  JC.,  IV. 

As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent.  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt !  C.  &*  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 
As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent.  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  affairs  I .    .    .    .     K.,  IV. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings  I C.  &*  fV. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my /TMrrrt/m^/ D., /C.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

If,  with  pure  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion C  A^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

If,  with  ^i^rar  heart's  love.  Immaculate  devotion     .    .• K.,  IV. 

And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

And  be  not /f^vMA-^^Mmt/ in  great  designs /C.,  IV. 

And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs S. 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about.  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  i>earer  way  ?  C.^W. 
IVhat  Meed'st  thou  run  so  many  mUes  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way? 

D.,  IC.,  S.,  St,  IV. 

And  many  moe  of  noble  fame  and  worth C.  &>*  W. 

And  many  Mtfr/ of  noble  fame  and  worth D.,  St. 

And  many  othtr  <A great  name  and  worth IC,,  S.,  )V. 
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KINO  RICHARD  III.   (continued). 

Every  man^s  consdence  is  a  thousand  swords C.  &*  fF.,  D.,  St. 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  men /T.,  S.,  }V. 

He  hath  no  friends  but  who  are  friends  for  fear C  ^  W.^  S. 

He  hath  no  friends  but  wAiz/ are  friends  for  fear D.fK.^  St.^  W, 

Which  in  bis  greatest  need  will  shrink  from  hino C.  ^  W. 

Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  shrink  from  him D. 

Which  in  his  <i!rar/j/ need  will >l[r  from  him K.^S.^SL^W. 

Let 's  want  no  discipline C.  d*  W.,  St, 

Let 's^>(  no  discipline D.^K.^S.,  W. 

Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-motrow C.  6^  W, 

Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow D.^  IC.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

My  soul  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream C.  S*  ff^. 

My  keart  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream  .    .    .   D.^  K.,  S.,  St ,  W, 

Consdence  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use C.  Cf  tV.,  />.,  S.,  St. 

For  consdence  is  a  word  that  cowards  use ifT.,  W, 

(C.  6*  ^.,  />.,  St,^  divide  Act  v.  into  five  scenes;  K.^  S.^  W.,  into  four  scenes.) 


KING    HENRY    VIII. 

A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys  A  place  next  to  the  king  C.  ^  W.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  W. 

A  gift  that  heaven  gives  ;  whidi  buys,.^'^  ^nt  A  place  next  to  the  king D. 

Their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did C.  6*  W^.,  /T.,  S.^  St,f  If. 

Z>. 

.  C.  &'  AT.,  K,,  Si.,  W. 

D.,S, 

C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

.  C.  <5r*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV, 
K.,S. 


That  their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did  .  .  . 
This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will  . 
That  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will  . 
Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business 
Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  baseness 

The  spavin  Or  springhalt  rdgned  among  'em 

The  spavin,  A  springhalt  reigned  among  them 

As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people  .     C.  6^  IV.,  S, 

As  far* s  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people D. 

As/irst  good  €X>m^xky,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people    ...     K.,  W. 

A%,^rst  good  compxay,  good  wine,  good  wdcome,  Can  make  good  people 5"/. 

No  black  envy  Shall  mark  my  grave C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

No  black  envy  shall  maJke  my  grave AT. 

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  Tis  sweet  at  first  to  acquire    .    .    C,  ^  IV.,  K, 

To  leave '«  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'Tis  sweet  at  first  f  acquire D.,  S. 

To  leave  *«  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire Si. 

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than 'Tis  sweet  at  first /'or^irr IV. 

This  respite  shook  The  bosom  of  my  consdence C.  &*  fV.,  /C.,  S.,  St,  IV. 

This  respite  shook  The  bottom  of  my  conscience .-    D. 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buzc  about  his  nose C.  6*  W, 

There  be  more  v^-asps  that  buzz  about  his  nose D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

Something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on 's  heart    .    C  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

Something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  <ifhis  heart K.,  S. 

To-day  he  puu  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes C.&'W^K.,IV. 

To-day  he  puU  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  ho^ D.,  S.,  St. 

How  pale  she  looks,  And  of  an  earthy  cold C.  ^^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

How  pale  she  looks.  And  of  an  earthy  coicur D. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments C.  ^  W. 

Stands  in  the  g<^)  and  trade  of  more  preferments D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 
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KING   HENRY  VIII.  (continued). 


Tbey  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences 
They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences 
This  day,  no  man  think  Has  business  at  his  house 
Thb  day,  no  man  think  *Htu  business  at  his  house 
This  day,  no  man  think  He  has  business  at  his  house 
This  day,  no  man  think  Ifas  business  at  his  house 

(C.  b*  IV.  divides  Act  v.  into  five  scenes ;  D.^  K.^  S.,  St.,  W.,  into  four  scenes.) 


.  C.  d*  W'.,  D.  (V.  a),  St.  (V.  a),  W.  (▼.  a). 
K.  (v.  aX  ^.  (v.  a). 
,  .  .  .C.&*IV. 
D.  (v.  4).  W.  (v.  4). 
K.  (v.  4),  S.  (V.  4). 


.  St.  (V.  4). 


1.  I. 

a. 

a. 

L  a. 

L  a. 

i  3- 

I  3. 

L  3. 

i  3. 

L  3. 

L  3. 

i.  3. 

L  3. 

i.  3. 

i.  3. 

iL  I. 


TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA. 

He  that  will  hare  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding  C.^W.^  Z>.,  K.^  S.,  St. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  tmtst  tarry  the  grinding IV. 

She  is  stubbomw:haste  against  all  suit C.  ^  fV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

She  is  stuMom^  chaste  against  all  suit  . 
Purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight  . 
Purhlmded  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight 
She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand  .  . 
She  has  a  iMortwiTf  white  hand  .    .    . 


C.  A*  fV.,  Z>.,  S.,  St. 

IC.,  IV. 

C.  A*  W.,  A".,  S.,  St. 
D.,IV. 


Here's  but  twd  and  fifty  hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white  C.  6*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  tV* 

Here 's  but  one  and  fifty  hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white D.,  St. 

Joy*s  soul  lies  in  the  doing C.  df  IV.y  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Joy's  soul  dies  P  the  doing S. 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works.  And  call  them  shames  ?    .    .    C.  ^  IV.,  St. 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  wrecks.  And  call  them  shames  ? D. 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works  ;  And  tkiiU  them  shames  ?    .    .    fC.,  S.,  IV. 
With  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune  .    .    .      C.  ^  fV.,  D.,  IV. 

With  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key,  Returns  to  chiding  fortune /T.,  5'. 

With  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key,  Rs-chUUs  to  chiding  Fortune St. 

Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides C.  ^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  the  heavens  ride K. 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked.  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  Then  enterprise  is  sick! 

C.  6r*  W.,  D. 
O,  when  degree  is  shaked.  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs.  The  enterprise  is  sick  I 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth,  Prerogative  of  age C  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth,  Prerogative  of  age D.,  IV. 

This  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pMX  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose  C.&*IV.,D.,S.,  St. 

This  u^lection  of  degree  tf<V,  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  ma  purpose fC. 

This  neglection  of  degree  it  is,  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose IV. 

Troy  hi  our  weakness  sunds,  not  in  her  strength C.  &•  IV.,  D.,S.,  St.,  IV, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength K. 

Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Yet  in  Mm  trial  much  opinion  dwells K.,SL 

The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show.  Shall  show  the  better .    .     C.  *•  IV.,  D.,K.,  St.,  IV. 

The  lustre  of  the  better  shali  excted.  By  showing  the  worst  first 5". 

Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man C.  ^  ^.«  5*. 

Give  him  allowance  Of  the  «M7r/A*rr  man D.,  K.\  St.,  W. 

Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  ray  fingers  itch C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch K.,  S.,  St, 

Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  asstnego  may  tutor  thee  C.S*IV.,/C.,St, 
Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  assinico  may  tutor  thee  D.,  S.,  IV, 
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TROILUS   AND    CRES8IDA   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
ii.      2.    And  the  will  dotes  that  is  atthbotiTe  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects  .     C.  ^  /F.,  />.,  St 

And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  ittcimaSlt  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects .    .    .    .   A*.,  S.^  W. 
ii.      2.    Nor  the  remainder  riands  We  do  not  throw  in  unre^;)ective  sieve  C.  6*  /K.|  Z>.,  .S*.,  St.,  W. 

Nor  the  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  nnrespective  utmt K, 

ii.      X    Mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld,  Soft  in£uicy C.  &*  iV.,  D.^  S.,  St,,  U^. 

Mid-age  and  wrinkled  0ld,  Soft  infancy K. 

ii.     3.    Which  short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce      .    .    .  C.  &*  fP.,  K.,  St. 

Which  short-aimtd  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce />.,  S..,  W. 

ii.     3.    Why  am  I  a  fool?  —  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover C.  A»  W.,  K.,  S.,  SL 

Why  am  I  a  fool?  — Make  that  demand /tf/A^crro/^ D.,W. 

ii.     3.     It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite C,  ^  W,^  D.,  S.,SL 

It  was  a  strong  iTMMMr/ a  fool  could  disunite K.,iV, 

il      3.     His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows C.^  W.^  D„  S.,  St.,  iV. 

His  pettish  litut,  his  ebbs,  his  flows K. 

iii.     3.    When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed  Love*s  thrice  repnred  nectar  C.^/f^.,Z>.,X,5^r.,lf^. 

When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed  Love*s  tkrice-repuUd  nectar K. 

iii.     2.    Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness C.^W.,  D.y  S.,  St.,  iV. 

Too  subtle-potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness i    .    .    ,    .    K. 

iiL     2.    She  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-u*en  sparrow C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  S. 

She  fetches  her  breath  so  short  as  a  new-ta*en  sparrow K.,  St.,  It^. 

iii.     3.    Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins C.  S*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  ^'t.,  U^. 

Fears  make  devds  cheruSiMS fC. 

iiL     2.    To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse C.  *•  H^.,  AT.,  S.,  If. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  vforst D.,  St. 

iii.     2.    From  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  SL 

From  my  weakness  draws  My  soul  of  counsel/rtfiM  m* K. 

From  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel^^iM  me IV. 

iii.     2.    As  fiilse  As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth C.  ^  H^.,  D.,  S.,  St,,  IV. 

As  false  As  air,  as  water,  eu  wind,  as  sandy  earth K. 

iii.     3'    Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted  pain     C.  ^  ly.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted >»r D.,  S. 

iii.     3.     He  Ml  question  ibe  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

He  Ml  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  wl^  tttrtud  on  him  IC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
iii.     3.    As  place,  riches,  fevour.  Prizes  of  accident C  *•  IV.,  D. 

As  place,  riches,  o/m/ fovour,  Prizes  of  accident K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

iii.     3.    Speculation  turns  not  to  itself, Till  it  hath  travelled  and  is  mirrored  there  C.^IV.,D.,S.,SL,  fV. 

Speculation  turns  not  to  itself.  Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  marrud  there IC. 

iii.      3.     Who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

H^kick,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again K.,  S. 

iii.     3.    While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness 0^9V.,D.,S.,St. 

While  pride  \%fetutiug  in  his  wantonness K,,  W. 

iii.     3.    Welcome  ever  smiles.  And  fiuvwell  goes  out  sighing C,  ^  iV.,  D.,  JC.,  S.,  W. 

The  welcome  ever  smiles.  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing SL 

iii.     3.    Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps,  Keeps  place  with  thought  C.  A*IV^.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Finds  bottom  in /A*  uncomprehensive  deeps.  Keeps /ac#  with  thought D.,S. 

iii.     3.    And,  like  a  dewHlrop  from  the  lion's  mane.  Be  shook  to  air     .    .    .    .C  A'lV.,  D.,  St.,  fV. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  airy  air fC.,  S. 

iv.      I.    This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

This  is  the  most  despUefulTst  gentle  greeting K.,S. 

iv.       I.     Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  SL,  Ur\ 

*  Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  no  less  nor  more AT. 

iv.       I.    We  Ml  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

We  'U  9$ot  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell K.,  S.,  SL 
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Ad  Sc, 
iv.      3. 

iv. 

4. 

iv. 

4. 

iv. 

4. 

iv. 

4- 

iv. 

4- 

iv. 

4. 

iv. 

4* 

iv. 

5. 

iv. 

5- 

iv. 

S- 

iv. 

S- 

iv. 

5. 

a. 

3. 

a. 

a. 

3- 

8. 

10. 

10. 

TROILUS    AND    CRBSSIDA   (continued). 

Time,  force,  and  death,  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  yoa  can  .  C.  ^  fK.,  Z>.,  5*.,  5"/.,  W, 

Time,  force,  and  death.  Do  to  thu  body  what  extremity  you  can K, 

And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong  As  that  which  caoaeth  it  .    .  C.  ^  IV. ^  /?•,  S.^  St.,  IV. 

And  no  Uu  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that  Which  causeth  it K. 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross C.  6*  W.,  /?.,  J".,  St.^  W. 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  cross K. 

O  heart,  heavy  heart,  Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking? C.  A*  IV,,  K. 

O  heart,  O  heavy  heart,  Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking? D.y  S.,  St.,  IV. 

A  single  fiunished  kiss,  Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears    .    .     C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

A  single  famished  kiss,  Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears K.,  IV, 

They 're  loving,  wen  composed  with  gifts  of  nature C,  A*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Their  loving  well  composed  with  gift  of  nature K.,  S. 

Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise C.  df  IV.,  K,,  S.,  IV. 

i4«^iwr///incf  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise Z>. 

i4  xK/yftmrM^  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise St. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

How  Mtftv^ATf  may  move,  and  parts  with  person K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

These  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue,  That  give  accoating  welcome  .  C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 
These  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue.  That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ....  K.,  S.,  St. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  tickling  reader  ....  JC.,  IV. 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


Vet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guides  his  bounty  , 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath 
Nor  dignifies  an  impare  thought  with  breath 
Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so,  I  'Id  not  believe  thee 
Wert  thou  tk4  oracle  to  tell  me  so,  /  '</  not  believe  thee 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies  .... 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony 


K. 

C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

.    .    .      /ST.,  St. 

^. 

C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV, 

K. 

C.&»IV.,  D,  S. 
K.,  St.,  IV. 


O  madness  of  discourse,  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself  I  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


O  madness  of  discourse,  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself  I 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight    . 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 

Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  . 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  . 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  is  Arachf^s  broken  woof 
But  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  predous-dear  than  life  . 
But  the  dear  man  Holds  honour  far  mom  precious  dear  than  life 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun C.  ^  IV. 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darkening  of  the  sun    . 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  ^%/renay  thoughts 
A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching  bones  !  .    .    . 
A  goodly  medicine  for  mine  aching  bones  I    .    . 


K. 


C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

5". 

.    C.  &*  IV.,  D. 
.    .    K.,  S.,  IV. 

St. 

C.  d*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 
.  .  /C.,S.,St. 
,  K.  (v.  9),  St.  (V.  9). 
,  .  .  .  D,S.  (v.  9),  IV.  (v.  9). 
C.  &»  IV.,  St.  (v.  11),  IV.  (v.  11). 
.  .  .  D.,K.{y.  ii),S.{y.  11). 
.    .    .   C.&'IV.,  Z>.,  St.  (v.  11). 

./r.(v.  ii),.y.(v.  11),  iv.iv.ii). 


(C.  A*  W.,  D.,  divide  Act  v.  into  ten 


;  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  into  eleven  scenes.) 
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I004  COMPARATIVE    READINGS. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Act   Sc. 
i.      I.    Were  I  toy  thing  but  what  I  am,  I  would  wish  me  only  he     ,,€.&*  IV.t  K^  S.,  SL,  H^. 

Were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, /V  wish  me  only  he  .    .    .    '. D. 

I     8.    Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  broe  and  envy  C.  6*  /^.,  /C.,  S.,  St.,  H^, 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  foroe  /  envy D. 

i.     9.    When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk C,  ^  /K,  />.,  S.,  St. 

/f'A^fv  steel  grows  soft  As  the  parasite's  silk /C.,  H^. 

I    la    I  'U  potch  at  him  some  way C.  &*  tV,,  /C.,  S.,  St 

I'llAiafAat  him  some  way D.,  py, 

ii.      1.    They  lie  deadly  that  tell  you  you  have  good  £ioes C.  ^  IV.,  V.,  U^- 

They  lie  deadly  that /ri/^<mAatv  good  faces /C.,  S.,  St. 

ii.      I.    A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on 's  heart.  That  is  not  glad  to  see  tliee.1  C.  6*^.,  D.,  S.,  SL,IV. 

A  curse  begin  at  very  root  i^/Aiir  heart.  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee! K. 

il      I.    Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war     .    .    .    .    C.  <&*  M^.,  D. 

or  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  woiid  Than  camels  in  their  war  .    .    .     IC.,  S.,  St.^  fV. 
ii.     2.    He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour  Than  one  on 'sears  to  hear  it   C.  ^t^.^SL^lV. 

He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour  Than  one  on  *s  ears  to  fuar '/....     D. 

He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour,  Than  one  o/his  ears  to  hear  it     .    .  AT.,  5*. 
il     a.    As  weeds  before  A  vessel  und«r  sail C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

As  wav€s  before  A  vessel  under  sail S. 

ii.     3.    Better  il  is  to  die,  better  to  surve,  Than  crave  the  hire  ...     C.  *•  IV.,  D.^  /f.,  St.,  IV. 

Better  it  is  to  die^  better  to  sterv*.  Than  crave  the  hire S. 

ii.     3.    To  my  poor  unworthy  notice,  He  mocked  us C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

To  my  poor  unworthy  notion.  He  mocked  us D. 

iii.      I.    And  wish  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St. ,  IV. 

And  wish  To  iiw/ a  body  with  a  dangerous  i^ysic D.,  S. 

iii.      I.    Has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do C.  ^  IV.,  IV. 

*//as  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do D. 

/^<r  Aox  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do X.,  S. 

Wat  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do St. 

iii     2.    But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rooted  in  Your  tongue C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rated  va  Your  tongue K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iii.     a.    Must  I  with  base  tongue  give  my  noble  heart  A  lie  ? C.  &*  IV. 

Must  I,  IVitA  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart  A  lie  ?  .    .    .    .    D  ,K.,S.,St.,  IV. 
iii      3.    Used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth  Of  contradiction      C.  «&•  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  word  Of  contradiction S. 

iv.      I.    Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance    .    .     C.  &*  IV.,  SL 

Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance  .    .     D.,  K.,  S.,  fV, 
iv.      3.    Your  fiivour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

Your  favour  is  well  a//fafv</ by  your  tongue K.,  St.,  IV. 

Your  fiivour  is  well  appayed  by  your  tongue S. 

iv.      5.    And  scarred  the  moon  with  splinters C.  ^  IV. 

And  jrar#</ the  moon  with  splinters D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      5.    It's  spritely,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

It 's«>r/^A/^,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent K.,S.,IV. 

It 's  spritely  walking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent      . St. 

iv.      7.     Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Rights  by  rights..^>»/<rr,  i^rrn;^^  by  strengths  do  fail K. 

Rights  by  ng}\X»/oiled  are,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail S. 

Rights  by  nf^ts/ounder,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail St. 

V.      3.    Chaste  as  the  icicle  That's  curdied  by  the  frost C.  &»  IV. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle,  That 'scMr^</ by  the  frost D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

▼.      3.    Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard  A  mother  less  ?  .    .  C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Were  you  in  my  stead,  say  would  you  have  heard  A  mother  less  ? D. 
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COMPARATIVE    READINGS.  ICX:)5 

CORIOLANUS   (continued). 
Ad  Sc. 
V.     6.    Men  of  heart  Looked  wondering  each  at  other  ....      C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.  (▼.  5),  Si.t  IV, 

Men  of  heart  Looked  wondering  each  at  ^M^rf /T.  (v.  5). 

V.      6.     I  Flattered  your  Volsciana  in  Corioli C.  ^  W.^  D.,  K.{y.  i),  St.,  fV. 

I  Flattered  your  VoUces  in  Corioli ^S*.  (v.  5). 

(C.  &•  IV. ^  D.t  SL^  ^.,  divide  Act  v.  into  six  scenes ;  S.^  A'.,  into  five  scenes.) 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 

i.      I.    Repose  you  here  in  rest,  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 

C.  <5r*  IV.,  K.  (i.  2),  ^.  (i.  a).  St.,  W.  (i.  a). 

Repose  you  heret  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  I D. 

L      I.    Sure  as  death  I  swore  I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest  C.&*lV.,D.y  S.  (i.  z),  St. 

Sure  as  death  I  stuare  I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest  .     .     /C.  {i.  2),  IV.  (i.  2). 
ii.      I.    *T  is  not  the  difiierence  of  a  year  or  two  Makes  me  less  gracious  or  thee  more  fortunate 

C.  <&•  W.,  /r.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

T  is  not  the  di£ference  of  a  year  or  two  AfaJke  me  less  graciaus,  thee  more  fortunate  .    .    D. 
ii.     3.    The  lion  nK>ved  with  pity  did  endure  To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away 

C.  <&•  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

The  lion  moved  with  pity  did  endure  To  have  his  princely  claws  pared  all  away     .    .    .    S. 
ii.      3.    As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

As  fresh  as  momtftg^s  dew  distilled  on  flowers  .    .   JC.  (ii.  4),  S.  (ii.  4),  St.  C>i.  4)1  fV.  (ii.  4). 
iii.      I.    A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  —  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones    .    .    .    .    C.  &*  IV.,  V.,  S.,  IV. 

A  stone  is  as  soft  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones K.,  St. 

iii.      I.    As  meadows,  yet  not  dry,  With  miry  slime  left  on  them C.  A*  IV.,  D. 

Like  meadows,  yet  not  dry,  With  miry  slime  left  on  them K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iiu     1.    Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

i4ry  not  my  «<Frr0aw  deep,  having  no  bottom? D. 

iii.      a.    Brewed  with  her  sorrow,  meshed  upon  her  cheeks C.  &•  IV.,  St. 

Brewed  with  her  sorrow,  mashed  upon  her  cheeks D.,  IV. 

Brewed  with  her  «0rr<nv«,  meshed  upon  her  cheeks K.,  S. 

iv.      a.     I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignominy K.,  S. 

iv.      3.    Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea C.  &*  IV,  D. 

Happily  yon  may yf«/ her  in  the  sea K.,S. 

Haply  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea St. 

Happely  you  mzyfind  her  in  the  sea IV. 

iv.      3.    Sith  there 's  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell C.  ^  IV.,  St.,  IV. 

Sith  there  *%  justice  nor  in  earth  nor  hell D. 

Sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell K.,  S. 

iv.      4.    With  the  shadow  of  his  wings  He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody     C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

With  the  shadow  of  his  wing  He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody K.,  St. 

iv.      4.    Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him C.  &»  IV.,  D ,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Then  go  incessantly,  and  plead  to  him .9. 

v.      a.    To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

To  cease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind St. 

v.      a.    We  worldly  men  Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S:,  IV. 

We  worldly  men  Have  miserable,  mad-mistaking  eyes D.,  St. 

▼.      3.    Floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory,  And  break  ray  utterance C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory,  And  break  my  very  utterance    .    .      JC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

(C.  *•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  make  one  scene  of  Act  i. ;  IC.,  S.,  IV.,  two  scenes.     C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  divide  Act  il 
into  four  scenes;  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  into  five  scenes.) 
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COMPARATIVE    READINGS. 


Ad  Sc. 
i.      I. 


2. 
3. 
l        3. 

3. 

4- 
4< 
4- 
4. 

i.     4. 

i.     4. 

i.     4. 

t    s. 
i.     S. 


ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 

What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace! 

What,  draw^  and  talk  of  peace  ? 

That  roost  are  busied  when  they  *re  most  alone  .    . 
That  most  are  busied  when  tMty  art  most  alone 
Which  thtn  mo*t  tcnght  whert  mcst  might  not  he  found 
Here 's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love  . 
Here's  much  U>-^  with  hate,  but  more  with  love . 

O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  I 

O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  creaUd! 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs    .    . 

Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs    .    . 

Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears  .    . 

Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  loving^  tears  .    . 

Only  poor,  lliat  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store 

Only  poor,  That,  when  she  dies,  with  her  dies  beauty s  store 

Forbeauty  starved  with  her  severity  Cuts  beauty  off  (irom  all  posterity  C.  A*  fT.,  />.,  A'.,  SL,IV. 

For  beauty,  j^!rror</ with  her  severity.  Cuts  b«iuty  off  from  all  posterity ^. 

He  that  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget C.  &*  fV.^  D.,  fC.^  S.^  St. 


C.  ^  W.,  D.y  S.,  St.,  W. 

IC. 

.    .    .  C.  A*  If  .,  D.,  St. 

fC. 

S.,  W. 

C.  6*  W.,  /).,  A".,  S.,  W. 

St. 

C.A'W. 

.    .    I).,  K.,S.j  St.,  IV. 
.    .    .   C.6f  IV.,  Z?.,  ^. 

/r.,  St.,  fv. 

.     C.  &»  fV.,  D.,  5".,  IV. 

K.,St. 

C.  &>  fV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Z>. 


He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget      .    .    . 

And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  made    . 

And  too  soon  maired  are  those  so  early  married 

The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she 

Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she  .    . 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye  .    .    . 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye    .    .    . 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years     .    . 

I  waa  a  mother  much  upon  these  years     .    .    . 

Examine  every  married  lineament  And  see  how  one  another  lends  content  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,S.,  St. 

Examine  every  several  Hnearoent,  And  see  how  one  another  lends  content /C. 

Examine  every  several  lineament.  And  see  how  one  an  other  lends  content tV. 


fV. 

.    C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

S.,  H\ 

C.  &>  W.,  D.,  S.,  St ,  IV. 

AT. 

.    C.  <&•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

K.,S. 

C.  6r  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

AT. 


Find  written  in  the  nuu^ent  of  his  eyes 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes     .    .    . 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day  . 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  lig'hts,  lights,  by  day 

I  dreamed  a  dream  to-night 

I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  Uttle  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Over  men's  noses 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web     .    . 

Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web     .    . 

The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams 

Her  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose   . 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose  . 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep.  Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice 

C.  4r»  tV.,  D.,  K.,  S.^  SL 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep,  Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice  ....   IF. 

It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel C,  &•  fV.,  S, 

Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel i>.,  W. 

^«rAraM(y  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  ^<  a  rich  }ewel K. 

It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  ^' a  rich  jewel St. 

For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night C.  ^  fV.,  D.,  K"^  S.,  St 

I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  thb  night fV. 


C.  &•  fV.,  /)..  St.,  IV. 

A-.yS. 

C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

.    .    .    .   C.  6^  fV.,  fV. 

.  .  .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

fV. 

.    C.  &»  fV.,  D.,  S.,  W. 

K.,St. 

.    C.^W.,  D.,  5.,  iV. 

K.,SL 

C.  &>  fV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
.    .    K. 
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ROMEO   AND   JULIET  (continued). 

Ad  Sc. 
i.     5.    I  woald  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  town C.  ^  IV. 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  tfm  town D.,  /C,  S.^  St.^  fV. 

ii.      I.    Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim C.  ^  H^.,  D.^  S. 

Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim K.^  Si, 

Young  auburn  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim IV. 

ii.      a.    Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green C.  ^  JV.^  /f.,  St. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  AtiSr  and  green D.f  S.,  fV. 

ii.      a.    That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  C.  &*  fV.f  />.,  /f.,  .S".,  IV, 

That  which  we  call  a  rose,  By  any  other  word  would  smell  as  sweet St. 

ii.     a.    And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee  Take  all  myself C.  ^  ^.,  Z>.,  St. 

And  for  tAy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee,  Take  all  myself A*.,  ^.,  IV. 

ii.      a.    My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  utterance  C.  &*  fV.,  Z7.,  6*.,  St. 

My  ears  have ^^«a^  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  Mx  tongue's  «//rrM;^ A*. 

My  ears  have  ^#/Htf^  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  mMttm;^ tV. 

ii.      3.    1  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight C.  ^  f^.,  />.,  5*. 

I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  Arom  their  49Wf K..,  St..,  IV, 

ii.      a.    Love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ;  He  lent  me  counsel    .    .    .    ,    C.  &*  IV.,  Z>.,  5*. 

Love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ;  He  lent  me  counsel K.^  St.^  IV, 

ii.      a.    By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear C  ^  iV,,  /?.,  /T.,  S.y  fV. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  vow St. 

ii.      a.    Tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies,  And  make  her  airy  toi^^e  more  hoarse  than  mine 

C,  ^  tV.,  Z>.,  A.,  St.,  IV. 

Tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies,  And  make  her  airy  twicg  more  hoarse  than  mine     .    .    .     .S". 
ii.      3.    Flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels  From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels 

C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV 

Flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels  From  forth  day's >aM-«cM|y,  mad*  by  TUatCs  wheels  S. 
it      3.    O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  planu.  stones     C.  ^  W.,  Z>..  K.,  S.,  IV. 

O,  roickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In /AvM/lf,  A#r^<,  stones St. 

ii.      3.    Vice  sometimes  t^  action  dignified C.  ^  IV. 

Vice  xtf«fr//)wr*«  by  action  dignified D.,  JC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      3.    Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  loro^  flower K.,  St.,  IV. 

il      4.    Shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-«ong C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  A".,  S. 

Shot  through  the  ear  with  a  love-song St. 

Hum  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song IV. 

ii.     4.    He  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

He  is  the  courageous  captain  of  r«Mr>/<M«M^ X.,  S.,  IV. 

/^(f'f  the  courageous  captain  of  complements 5*/. 

ii.      4.    Laura  to  hw  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  a  kitchen-wench St.,  IV. 

ii.     4.    The  jest  may  remain  after  the  wearing  sole  smgular C.  &*  IV. 

The  jest  may  remain  after  the  wearing  aoUfy  singular D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.     4.    If  thy  wits  run  \)\t  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

If  o$tr  wiu  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done K.,  IV. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  am  done S. 

If  cur  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  am  done St. 

ii.     4.    If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  K.,S.,  St. 

Ifye  should  lead  her  Iff  a  fool's  paradise IV. 

iL      5.    Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood.  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  C.  &*  IV. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  Sht  '1/  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
ii      5.    But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

But  old  folks,  marry,  fart  as  they  were  dead IV, 
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lU.  2. 

Hi.  3. 

iii.  3- 

iii.  3. 

iii.  3. 


111. 
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iii. 

5- 

iii. 

5- 

iii. 

5- 

iii. 

5. 

iii. 

5. 

iii. 

5- 

iii. 

5. 

m. 

s. 

.    C.  *•  IF.,  D.,  SL,  fr. 

IC.,S. 

.    .    .    .    C.&'fr.,St. 

.  .  .  .z>.,/r.,  ^.,  ir, 

it  away  .    .  C.  ^  W'..  />.,  fT. 
it  away .    .    .    .    ^.,  5'/.,  /K. 


The  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  sammer  air    . 
llie  g-ossamers  That  idlt  in  the  wanton  summer  air   . 

I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth 

I  cannot  sum  up  Aa^MO^MfMre/' wealth 

O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  !  AUa  stoocata  carries  i 

O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  I  A  la.  stoccata  carries  i         , 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phoebus'  lodging   C.  ^  fK,  />.,  A".,  St.,  IV, 

Gallop  apace,  you  iiery>footed  steeds,  Towards  Phoebus'  mattsum ^. 

Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  C.  ^  IV.,  W. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night.  That  mde  da/s  eyes  may  wink  .  .  .  Z>. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  t  That,  uMowaret,  eyes  may  wink  .  .  IT, 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  I  That  rvmouren  eyes  may  wink  .  ,  ,  S, 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  1  That  rtmawayi  eyes  may  wink  ,    .    .   St. 

Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back C.b'W.fW. 

Whiter  than  snow  upcn  a  raven's  back /?.,  S.^  St. 

Whiter  than  new  snow  upon  a  raven's  back K. 

O,  break,  my  heart !  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once  I C.  &»  W.^  Z>.,  5".,  St.,  W. 

O  break,  my  heart  I  —  poor  bankrmti^  break  at  once  I K. 

Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  from  this  must  fly C.  &*  fV. 

TAismayJiusd4f,ivA^HTomth\%mwtny D.^  K.^S.,  St.,  W. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel C.  ^  H^,,  D.,  St.,  f^. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  wAo/ thou  dost  not  feel /C.,  S. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  t  Or  ill-besoming  beast  in  seeming  both  I 

C.  ^  H^.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fy. 
Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man !  And  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both !  .  .  .  /T. 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask,  Is  set  a-fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  C.  ^  H^.,  D, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-ieu  soldier's  flask,  Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  .  .  .  K.,  S. 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-Uss  soldier's  flask,  Is  set  d*  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  ....  .St, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-Uss  soldier's  flask.  Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance    .    ...  IV. 

A  pack  ofblessings  lights  upon  thy  back C.  &*  W.,  D.,  S.,  iV. 

A  pack  of  bUuing  lights  upon  thy  back K. 

A  pack  of  blessings  light  upon  thy  back St. 

It  is  so  very  very  late.  That  we  may  call  it  early  by  and  by C.  ^  W. 

'  7"  (X  so  cvTf'i^,  that  we  May  call  it  early  by  and  by D. 

It  is  so  vrr^  i<>/^  that  we  May  call  it  early  by  and  by /C.,  S.,  St.,  fV, 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops     .    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mo$tntains'  tops JC. 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes C.  <y  IV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  rAoMt^^  eyes D.,  S. 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder C.  <y  IV.,  D,,  K.,  St. 

Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder S.,  IV. 

And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time C  d*  IV.,  K.,  St.,  fV. 

And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  ifr#<0(/ time /}.,  S. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  dri«1e  dew C.  6f  M^.,  D.,  S.,  fV. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  earth  doth  drixzle  dew AT.,  St. 

Proud  me  no  prouds.  But  fettle  your  fine  joints C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Proud  me  no  prouds,  but  settle  your  fine  joints IC.,  S. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child C.  A*  IV. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blessed  That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child     .    .    .    D.,  S.,  IV. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blessed  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child /C.,  St. 

Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play.  Alone,  in  company  .  .  C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Day,  night,  late,  early.  At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company,  Waking,  or  sleeping  .    .    D. 

Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  9V. 

Proportioned  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man K,,  S.,  St. 
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Act   Sc. 

iv.      1.    For  no  pulse  Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease    .    .      C.  &*  IV.,  D.t  fC^  Si.^  JV. 

For  no  pulse  Shall  keep  his  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat S. 

iv.      3.     Romeo,  I  come  I  this  do  I  drink  to  thee C.  6*  IV. ^  /?.,  St. 

Romeo,  Rottuo,  Romeo^— here* s  drink  — I  6.rknV.XoXhtt K. 

Romeo  !  Romeo  !  Romeo  I    I  drink  to  thee S.,  IV. 

iv.      5.     I  wll  die,  And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  Death's .    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

I  will  die,  And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's K. 

iv.      5.    Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament C.  b^  W.,  D,,S.,  St.,  W. 

Though  some  nature  bids  us  all  lament K. 

iv.      5.     My  heart  is  full  of  woe:  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump   .     .    .     .C.&^W.^D.,S.,St.,W. 

My  hcan  is^W/;  (7,  play  me  some  merry  dump K. 

iv.      5.     When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound C.  &»  W.,  D.,S.,  St.,  W, 

When  griping  ^frt!^  the  heart  doth  wound K. 

v,       I.     If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  r^r  of  sleep D.,  St. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  sooth  of  sleep IV. 

V.      I.     How  fares  my  Juliet?  that  I  askagain;  For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well  C.&flV.,  D.,  S.,  fV. 

How  dotA  my  lady  Juliet  ?  that  1  ask  again ;  For  nothing  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well       K.,  St. 
V.      I.     Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes C.  6f  IV. 

Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes D.,  S. 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  M^' eyes K.,  St.,  IV. 

v.      I.     I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  pray  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will K. 

V.      3.    The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild C.  6f  fV.,  D.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild IV,- 

v.      3.     Put  not  another  siu  upon  my  head C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  R.,  S.,  IV. 

Heap  not  another  tsin  upon  my  head St. 

v.      J.     I  do  defy  thy  conjurations C.  &*  W.,  D.,S.,  St.,  W. 

I  do  defy  thy  commiseration K. 

V.      3.    What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age? C.  &•  IV.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  my  age  ? D.,  K. 


TIMON   OF  ATHENS. 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  must  need  me      .   C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  S. 
1  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  most  neeeb  me    .    .    .  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  I C.  6f  fV.,  D.,  R.,  St.,  IK 

Aches  contract  and  sterve  your  supple  joints ! .S*. 

Th' ear.  Taste,  touch  and  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise C.  6f*  H''. 

Th'  ear,  taste,  touch,  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise D. 

The  ear,  taste,  touch,  smell,  pleased  firom  thy  table  rise K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

You  have  added  worth  unto 't  and  lustre C.  &•  IV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

You  *ve  added  worth  unto  't  and  lively  lustre D. 

You  have  added  worth  unto  *t,  and  lively  lustre S. 

No  reason  Can  found  his  state  in  safety C.  S*  IV.,  D.,  St ,  H^. 

No  reason  Can  j<7K»</ his  state  in  safety K.,  S. 

With  clamourous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds C.  6r»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

With  clamourous  demands  of  debt,  broken  bonds R. 

With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  He  did  behave  his  anger  .    C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  He  did  behood  his  anger ^. 
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TIMON    OP   ATHENS  (continued). 

Act  Sc. 

iii.     6.    Who,  stuck  and  spangled  iK-ith  yovr  flatteries C.  ^  W.y  St.,  IV. 

Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  yom /lattery />. 

/f^^ //>»-/(  and  spangled  ^<mur(M  flatteries K.^  S. 

iy.      2.     Who  would  be  so  mocked  with  glory  ?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ?  C.  &*IV.,  W. 

f/'Atf  V  be  so  mocked  with  glory  ?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship?  ....  Z?.,  SL 

Who *d be  so  mocked  with  glory?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship? K. 

IVko  V  be  so  mocked  with  glory  as  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? .S. 

iv.      3.     It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides C.  &*  IV.^  D.^S.^  St.y  W. 

1 1  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides K. 

iv.      3.    These  mossed  trees,  That  have  outlived  the  eagle C.  S*  IV ,  D.^  S.,  St,,  W. 

These  moUt  trees,  That  have  out-lived  the  eagle K. 

iv.      3.     Choler  does  kill  me  that  thou  art  alive  :  I  swound  to  see  thee C.  &^  W. 

Choler  docs  kill  me  that  thou  art  alive ;  I  rwoon  to  see  thee    .    .    .    .    Z?.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
iv.      3.     Has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession C  &•  IV. ^  W. 

^Ha$  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession />. 

He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession K.^  S. 

tPas  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession SL 

iv.      3.     It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild C.b'W.yD.yS. 

It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  w//(/ /C.,  St.^  IV. 

(C.  &•  IV. y  Z).,  St.y  fVy  divide  Act  v.  into  four  scenes;  K.^  S.,  into  five  scenes.) 


JULIUS   CASAR. 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself.  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things  .      C.  ^  W.,  A".,  5".,  St. 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself  But  by  reflection yr^^r/  some  other  thing' /}. 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  tAing' iV. 

The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands C.  A*  IV. ^  A'.,  ^. 

The  rabblement  shouted^  and  clapped  their  chapped  bands />.,  Su^  IV. 

And  put  on  fear  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder C.  &*  fV.^ /C,,  S.,  St, 

And  put  on  fear,  and  f/MT  yourself  in  wonder />.,  IV. 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate C.  6f  tV.^  D.,  IV. 

Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate A*. 

Why  old  men/oots,  and  children  calculate ^.,  St. 

When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round C.  fa*  W.^  /?.,  5"/.,  W. 

When  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round AT.,  5*. 

And  the  state  of  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom C.  ^  W.^  Z>.,  S.^  St.,  IV. 

And  the  state  of  a  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom K. 

If  thou  pathf  thy  native  semblance  on C.  &*  IV.,  fC.,  St.^  IV. 

If  thou  put  thy  native  semblance  on />. 

If  thou /aM  M^  native  semblance  on 5". 

If  not  the  face  of  men.  The  sufferance  of  our  souls C.  *•  W^.,  /?.,  AT.,  St.^  W. 

If  not  the. /Ji/^  of  men.  The  sufferance  of  our  souls 5". 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Fierce  fiery  warriors^^A/  upon  the  clouds AT.,  5". ,  St. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Horses  did  neigh  .    .    .    .  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,  Horses  </!»  neigh fC. 

We  arc  two  lions  littered  in  one  day C.  A»  IV.,  D.,  St,,  IV. 

We  Twr^  two  lions  Uttered  in  one  day fC.,S. 

Like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts C.  A*  IV.,  />.,  Si. 

Like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts /T^  ^.,  fV, 
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JULIUS    C/BSAR    (continued). 

Act  Sc. 
ii.      4.    Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  I C.  &*  ^.,  />.,  St. 

^  A  M^  /  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  I K.^S.^IV. 

iii.      I.    A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men C.  ^  ly.,  JC.,  S,t  St.^H^, 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  minds  of  men D. 

iii.      I.    Mine  eyes,  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine.  Began  to  water  C.  &*  IV.j/C.,  S.  ,St. ,  IV. 

Mine  eyes.  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine,  Be£^iM  to  water D. 

iii.      3.    Things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy C.  &>  IV.f  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy K, 

iv.       I.    One  that  feeds  On  abjects,  orts  and  imitations C.  <5^  W.^  St. 

One  that  feeds  On  abjtct  orts  and  imiutions D. 

One  that  feeds  On  ^^Vc/j,  ar/x,  and  imitations IC.f  S.,  IV. 

iv.       I.    Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretched C.  &*  fV.t  /C.,  Pf^. 

Our  best  friends  made,  aW  <wr /tf^  means  stretched  ^m/ D.,  S.,  St. 

iv.       I.     Some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear.  Millions  of  mischiefs  C.  &*  fV.f  Z>.,  5".,  St.,  H^. 

Some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear.  Millions  of  muM«e/' AT. 

V.      I.    Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out,  And  something  to  be  done  immediately 

C.  <&•  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out,  And  something's  to  be  done  immediately  .    .    .    W. 
v.      5.    Thy  life  hath  had  some  sroatch  of  honour  in  it C.  6*  /F.,  /).,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it iV. 


MACBETH. 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling C.  &•  tV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling K.,  S. 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine C.  b*  W, 

Weary  seven-nights  nine  times  nine D. 

Weary  wfi/'w-iii^fA/j  nine  times  nine K.,S.,  St.,  W. 

Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  hail C.  fy*  IV.,  D. 

Strange  images  of  death,  as  thick  as  tale IC. 

Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale S.,  St.,  IV. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray 's  In  deepest  consequence    .    .    C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Win  U3  with  honest  trifles,  to  ^/my  MX  In  deepest  consequence K.,  S. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under  *t C.  &*  IV.,  D, 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under  it K.,  S.,  St. 

Look  like  M'  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under 't W. 

If  it  were  done  when 't  is  done,  then  't  were  well  It  were  done  quickly  C.  ^W.,  D. ,  K.,  S.,  St. 

If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well,    ft  were  done  quickly fV. 

Heaven's  cherubim C.  6t*  JV.,  K. 

Heaven' &cherrt6in D,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

We  fail :     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place C-  &*  iV.,  D.^  St.,  W. 

Vie/ail.     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place K.,  S. 

Wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained- sleep C.  &*  l^.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained  sleeper S. 

Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings C.  A*  fV.,  A".,  S.,  St.f  IV. 

Now  witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings D, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost 

C.  <&*  lV.,D.,S.,St.,  IV. 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  f/Vi5rf.  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost K. 

There  's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep C.  &>  IV.,  D.  (ii.  i\  St.  (\\.  1.),  IV.  (ii.  i). 

There 's  one  did  laugh  2if  A/r  sleep K.,S. 
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IOI2  COMPARATIVE    READINGS. 


MACBETH   (continued). 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason   C.  ^  }V.^  D.  (ii.  i),  St.  (iL  %\ 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outran  the  pauser,  reason K.,  S.,  /#^.  (ii.  i ). 

And  all-thing  unbecoming C.  *•  W^.,  />.,  A".,  S.,  St 

And  a/i  tAimj^s  unbecoming H^. 

Belter  be  with  the  dead.  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace  C.  &•  fV.f  fC.,  M^. 
Better  be  with  the  dead.  Whom  we,  to  gain  our/Zor^,  have  sent  to  peace  .  .  J9.,  5*.,  St. 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl  .     .      C.  6>*  ^.,  IC.,  S.,  St.^  U^. 

If  trembling  I  itUiiAit  t/ue^  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl D. 

Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear  .  .  .  ,  C.  ^  W. 
Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks.  When  mine  are  blanched  with  fear    .  Z>.,  /f.,  5".,  SL 

Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek.  When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear «'. 

Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined C.  ^  W.,  D.,  St. 

Thrice:  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined K.^S.^  if. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  has  thirty  one C.  ^  fV.y  S.,  St. 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  hast  thirty^ome D, 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  Dajrs  and  nights  hast  thirty-ctte K, 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one IV. 

Rebellion's  bead,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Bimam  rise    ....    C.  A*  IF.,  Z>.,  ^.,  W. 

RebellicHs  bead,  rise  never,  till  the  wood  Of  Bimam  rise K.^SL 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I C.  ^  W.^  /?.,  S.^  St^  W. 

Come  light  shadows,  so  depart  I JC, 

I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round 

C.  ^  W.,  />.,  S.,  St.,  fy. 

I  MI  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound.  While  you  perform  your  antique  round K. 

I  take  my  leave  of  you  :  Shall  not  be  long  but  I  *11  be  here  again        C.  &*  W^.,  Z>.,  /T.,  St,,  W 

I  take  my  leave  of  you  :  '  T shall  not  be  long  but  t  '11  be  here  again 5*. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  .    .    .     .    C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  5*/.,  fV. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest  men A".,  S. 

For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  SL 

For  goodness  <^;srtf«  not  check  thee K.,  S.,  IV. 

The  title  is  aflFeered C.  6;»  fV.,  K.,  S  ,Sl,  }V. 

y^y  title  is  affeered D 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty      ...       C.  A*  IV.,  /?.,  /T.,  St.,  fV. 

You  may  Enjoy  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty 5". 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  makes  us  strangers  I     .    C.  A*  W.,  Z).,  St.,  tV. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  iNo^^  us  strangers  ! JC. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  mean  that  makes  us  strangers  ! 5". 

Sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air C.  6f  IV.,  W. 


....  D.,K.,S.,St. 
C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St 

W. 

C.  &•  iV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  fV, 

D. 


Sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  air 
iv.      3.    The  dead  man's  knell  Is  there  scarce  asked  for  who  . 

The  dead  man's  knell  Is  there  scarce  asked,  for  whom 
V.      I.     Her  eyes  are  open.  —  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut    .    . 

Her  eyes  are  open.  —  Ay,  but  their  sense*  are  shut     . 
V.      2.     He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule  .    .   C.  ^  IV.,  AT.,  St.,  IV. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  r<wrjr  Within  the  belt  of  rule D.,  S. 

V.      3.    This  push  Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  di»seat  me  now C.  &»  IV.,  K. 

This  push  Will  chair  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now />.,  S.,St.,  IV. 

V.      3.     What  rhubarb,  cyme,  or  what  piirgative  drug? C.  ^  IV. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug? D.,  K.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

V.      8.     I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl  .     .     .    C.  *•  IV.,  D.,  K.  (v.  7),  .S".  (v.  7),  St 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  peers W^.  (v.  7). 

(C.  &•  W.,  K.,  5".,  divide  Act  ii.  into  four  scenes;   St.,  into  three  scenes;  D.,  W.,  into  two  aoeDCs. 
C.  <V  W.,  D.,  St.,  divide  Act  v.  into  eight  scenes ;  K.,  S.,  IV.,  into  seven  scenes.) 
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Act  Sc. 


COMPARATIVE     READINGS.  IOI3 

HAMLET,    PRINCE    OP    DENMARK. 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice C.  ^  IV.^  D.,  K'.^  St.,  ff^. 

He  smote  the  sledded  PoUick  on  the  ice J*. 

Twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour C.  ^  IV.^  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Twice  before,  »nd  jus/  at  this  dead  hour A!".,  S. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion C.  6/*  tV.^  D.^  IC. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  fffUKtf  opinion S.^St.^lV. 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes C.  6f  tV.,  D.,  S.,  St.^  IV. 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  landiess  resolutes /T. 

By  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory C.  &*  IV. 

By  strong  hand  And  terms  c-9mr/a(^A/itv D.^  K.^  S.^  St.^  IV. 

A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye C.  ^  fV.f  £>.,  S.,  S/.,  ff^. 

A  mo/A  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye JC. 

Then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad C.  6r*  IV. 

Then,  ihey  say,  no  spirit  <^rr  stir  abroad D.j  S/, 

Then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad /T.,  S.^  W. 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill C.  &*  H'. 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  ^Ar/!^r»  hill D.,  K.^  S.^  S/.,  W. 

With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye C.  6>*  W. 

With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye Z>.,  A".,  S.^  S/. 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  drooping  eye , W. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  delated  articles  allow C.&*  IV. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  </(]&z/^</ articles  allow D.,  X".,  S.,  S/. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  </r£^«</ articles  oiZ^n/x IV. 

Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  S/. 

Cast  thy  nightly  colour  off K.^W. 

All  that  lives  must  die C.  <&•  «^.,  AT.,  5".,  6"/.,  IV. 

All  that  live  must  die D. 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grief C.  &*  IV. 

Together  with  all  forms,  iw^K^x,  M<>fvj  of  grief D.,  S.,  S/.,  IV. 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  skouu  of  grief /T. 

To  persever  In  obstinate  condolement C.  6r»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  S/. 

To /^rj^vr/v  In  obstinate  condolement IV. 

The  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S/. 

The  king's  rouse  the  htaven  shall  bruit  again AT.,  5".,  IV. 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  S/.,  IV. 

Seem*  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world /C. 

Most  unrighteous  tears  Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes    .    .     C.  <V  If'.,  />.,  S.,  IV. 

Most  unrighteous  tears  Had  lef^  the  flushing  e/'her  galled  eyes K.,  S/. 

I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ' C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S/. 

I  would  not  kave  your  enemy  say  so IC.,  S.,  IV. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day!      .     C.  &*  IV.,  D. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Erg  I  had  ever  seen  that  day  !  K.,  IV. 

'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Ere  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  t       .    .    .  S.,  S/. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father.  —  Where,  my  lord  ? C.  df  IV. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father.  —  C,  where,  my  lord? /?.,  A'.,  S..  S/.,  IV. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear    .    .    .    .  C.  Sr*  1^'.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attentive  ear S/. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night  .    .    .    .• C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  S/.,  IV. 

In  the  dead  tvas/e  and  middle  of  the  night /C. 

Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap<^-pe C.  &*  IV. 

Armed  at  point  exactly,  ra/-^</^ D,S/. 

Armed  at  all  joints,  exactly,  cap-h-pS AT.,  S. 

Armed  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap^-pU W. 
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IOI4  COMPARATIVE    READINGS. 


Act   Sc. 


HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK   (continued). 

WhiUt  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jeUy C.6fW.,D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Whilst  they,  ^*////^rf  Almost  to  jelly K. 

Once  methought  It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion    C.  ^  H^.,  D.,  AT.,  S. 

Once  roethought  It  lifted  up  Am  head,  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion St. 

Once,  methought,  It  lifted  up  it  head,  and  did  address  //  u//to  motion fV. 

While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred C.  ^  JV.,  />.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

While  one  with  modem  haste  might  tell  a  hundred K. 

His  beard  was  grizzled C.&'W.^D^S.^St.,}*'. 

His  beard  was ^/x/k K. 

Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still C.  *•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Let  it  be  tretle  in  your  silence  still A'. 

On  his  choice  depends  The  safety  and  health  of  this  whole  state C.  ^  IV. 

On  his  choice  depends  The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state D.,  St. 

On  his  choice  depends  The  sanctity  and  health  of  tht  whole  state A'. 

On  his  choice  depends  The  «a/>/^  and  health  of  M^  whole  state S. 

On  his  choice  depends  The  sanity  and  health  of  the  whole  S»te W. 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed     .    .     C.  &*  tV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

As  he  in  his  peculiar  sect  ^nd/orce  May  give  his  saying  deed K. 

As  he  in  his /rtr»/^r«ff/ and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed fV. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection K. 

Whiles,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine C.  6f  W. 

W^AiZr/,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine D.^  K.,  S.,  St ,  W. 

And  recks  not  his  own  rede C.  6f*  W ,  S.^  St. 

And  recks  not  his  own  read Z?.,  A".,  W. 

My  blessing  with  thee!  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character  C.  <&*  iv.,D. 
My  blessing  with  you  I  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character  AT.,  St,  H". 
My  blessing  with  you ;  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  Look  thou  character    .     .     S. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried C.  &*  IV. 

jT*^  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried D.,  /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel C,  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  fV. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  ^<7/(»  of  steel S. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice C.  &*  IV. 

Give  every  man  M/>r«  ear.  but  few  thy  voice D.,  fC.,  S.,  St.^  tV. 

Yoi^have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay C.  <V  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

You  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay K. 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase.  Running  it  thus  .     .     .    .    C.  6*  W.,  D  ,  St.y  W. 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase.  Roaming  it  thus A' 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase,  Wronging  it  thus S. 

With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven C.  b'  IV.,  D.,  St.,W. 

With  a/i  the  vows  of  hcAvtn /C.,  S. 

How  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vo\i's C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

How  prodigal  the  soul  Gives  the  tongue  vows A'. 

From  this  time,  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence  ....  C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  S. 
From  this  time,  daughter.  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence     .     .   A'.,  St.,  H^. 

Not  of  that  dye  wKich  their  investments  show C.  6t»  «^.,  />.,  St 

Not  of  the  eye  which  their  investments  show A!". 

Not  of  that  die  which  their  iirv^tments  show S. 

Not  of  that  i"^^  which  their  investments  *A«c/ It'. 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds C.  S*  fV.,  £>.,  S.,  h^"- 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  fiofids AT.,  St. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure C  6*  tV.,  Sf. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  momertt^s  leisure D.,  AT.,  S.,  H'. 
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COMPARATIVE     READINGS.  IOI5 

HAMLET,    PRINCE    OP    DENMARK   (continued). 
Ad  Sc. 
i.      4-    The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold C.  ^  W.y  D.^S.^  St.^  W. 

The  air  bites  i^rrttwi/^.    Is  it  y try  cold  t A'. 

i.      4.     By  the  o'er^growth  of  some  complexion C.  &»  tV.^  D.^  S.,  Si. 

By /A^/r  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion K.,  IV. 

i      4-    Thedramofeale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt C,  &*  IV.^  St.^  IV. 

The  dram  of  evil  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  o/t  eUbase D. 

The  dram  of  ill  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout K. 

The  dram  of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  .     , ^. 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape C.  &*  IV. 

Thou  commit  in  such  a  questionable  shape Z>.,  5".,  5/.,  W. 

Thou  cotn'st  in  such  questionable  shape K. 

Confined  to  fast  in  fires C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Confined  to  lasting  fires S. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end C.  (s»  W.^  A'.,  5".,  St. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end D,,  W. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine C.  S*  IV.f  D.,  IV. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful /<7ray//W« /C.,  S.^  St. 

The  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf C.  A*  fV.j  />.,  6'.,  IV. 

The  fat  weed  That  r<7/^  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf K.^St. 

Sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me C.  <5r»  IV. ,  D. 

Sleeping  in  m/MT  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me IC  ,  S.,  St.^  H^. 

O  my  prophetic  soul  I  My  uncle  I C.  &»  IV.^  D. 

O  my  prophetic  soul !  mi  fie  uncle  I IC.,  S.^  St.,  IK 

Methmks  I  scent  the  morning  air C.  6f  IV.,  D  ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Methinks  I  scent  the  morning* s  air K. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon C.  &*  W. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon D. 

Sleeping  within  mitu  orchard,  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon  .    .    .      AT.,  S.,St.,  IV. 

In  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour C.  &*  IV. 

In  the  porches  of  jm/m^  ears  did  pour D.,  K.,  S.,  St.^  W. 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk C.  &*  IV.,  D.^  S.,  St.,  tV. 

And  curd,  like  aigre  droppings  into  milk AT. 

My  tables,  —  meet  it  is  1  set  it  down C.  <Sr'  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

My  tables,  my  tables,  —  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down K.,  S. 

These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

These  are  but  wild  and  hurling  words K.,  S. 

Well  said,  old  mole  !  canst  work  i' the  earth  so  fast  ? C.  &*  IV.,  St. 

Well  said,  old  mole  !  canst  work  i'  M*  earth  so  fast  ? D. 

Well  said,  old  mole  I  canst  work  i*  the  ^^<w/r// so  fast  ? A'.,  5. 

Well  said,  old  mole  I  canst  work  i' M'^^iwKu/ so  fast? IV. 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  St. 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  <wr  philosophy D.,  K. 

Than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy H^. 

'  Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  »  We  could,  an  if  we  would  '     .     .     .     .C.  &»  W.,  D  ,S.,  St.,  IV. 

*  IVett,  we  know*;  or,  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would ' K, 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit C.  ^  IV, 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  «mrra«/ D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son,  As 'twere  X  thing  a  little  ftoiled  €.&*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Laying  those  slight  sullies  on  my  son,  As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soiled St. 

According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country  .     .  C.  <Sr'  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

According  to  the  phrase  and  the  addition.  Of  man,  and  country AT. 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias C.  6f  Vl^.,  D. 

With  wiVttftKT/*,  and  with  assays  of  bias K'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK   (contmoed). 

Act  Sc. 
ii.      1.    So  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  Ms  bulk C.  fa*  W,^  S. 

So  piteous  and  profound  That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  adl  his  bulk  ..../?.,  A*.,  St.,  W. 
iL      I.     By  heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age C  ^  IK.,  W. 

// j^rMU  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age D^K.^S.^St. 

ii.      2.    Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was C.  <^  W. 

Since  nor  M*  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was D. 

Since  net  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was K.^  St. 

Since  not  tW  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was 5*. 

Sith  nor  tk'  exterior  nor  the  inv^ard  man  Resembles  that  it  was IV. 

ii.      3.    And  siih  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  haviour C  <&*  ly. 

And  sifice  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour Z>.,  AT.,  .$".,  6V.,  W, 

ii.      2.     So  much  as  from  occasion  you  nuy  glean C.  A*  /f  .»  D  ,  .S".,  W. 

So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean AT.,  St, 

iL      2.     I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  sou),  Both  to  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  king 

C.  <^  W.,  Z?.,  S„  St.,  IV. 

I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul,  Both  to  my  God*  one  to  my  gracious  king    ....    A!'. 
ii.      a.     Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do  .    .    .  C.  &*  U^.,  D.,  S.,  St.^  PV, 

Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As /Aavr  used  to  do K. 

ii.      2.    To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand 

C.  6*  fr.,  Z>.,  i".,  St.,  fV. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  o(two  thousand  ....    A', 
ii.      2.     Being  a  god  kissing  carrion C.  6f  If^.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

Being  a  £^ooJ  kissing  carrion AT. 

ii.      2.    Their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum C  £r*  IF.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  or  plum-tree  gum /T.,  IV. 

ii.      2.    They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit.  together  with  most  weak  hams   C.  6f  IV.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  weak  hams K. 

ii.      2.     All  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe  ...     C.  &*  ly.,  Z?.,  S.,  St. 

All  ^which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe K.,  IV. 

ii.      2.     For  yourself,  sir.  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward      C.  &*  IV.,  S. 

¥ovyoH  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward  />.,  K.,  IV. 

Y or  yoM  yourself,  sir,  should  gy^ow  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward  .    .    St. 
ii.      2.     Any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal :  except,  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life 

C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  liye,  my  life A'. 

ii.      2.    Thi'i  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  .    .    .    .  C  6*  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Th\%  hnvc  o^erhang'ing- — /A/>  majestical  roof A'. 

ii.      2.    What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  manl  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty!   C.  <5r»  W.,  /T.,  St, 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  how  noble  m  reason  !  how  infinite  xn  faculties!      .     .     .    Z>. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!    How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  \n/acnlties  !      .  S.,  IV. 
ii.      2.    That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts .    ..€.&•  IV.,  D.,  S. 

That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swatking'Clouts /C.,  St.,  W. 

ii.      2.     Pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  fV. 

Pastoral, /aj/(7r/raA<e>w/Va/,  historical-pastoral JC.,  St. 

ii.      2.     Look,  where  my  abridgement  comes C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Look,  where  my  abridgements  come A'. 

ii.      a.    Thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  last C.  is*  W.,  D.,S.,  U^. 

Thy  face  is  valiant  since  I  saw  thee  last A".,  St. 

ii.      2.    Vour  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last    .    .  C  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last fC. 

ii.      2.    *T  was  caviare  to  the  general C.  &*  IV.,  D.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

'T  was  caviarie  to  the  general A'. 

ii.      a.     Whose  judgements  in  such  matters  Cried  in  the  top  of  mine    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  /C.,  S.,  IV. 

'W hose  j'tidg-ment  in  such  matters  Cried  in  the  top  of  mine St. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OP    DENMARK   (continued). 

There  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines C.  6*  If  .,  Z?.,  A'..  S.,  St. 

There  was  no  sallets  in  the  lines W. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation  .     .      C.  &*  IV.,  St.,  iV. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affection D. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  iftdite  the  author  of  affectation /C.,  S. 

One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved C.  &>  l*^^  D.,  S.,  St.,  W, 

One  £-A/i^ speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved AT. 

Never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall  On  Mars's  armour C.&*  IV.,  S.,  IV. 

Never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall  On  Afars  kit  armour D.,  St. 

Never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall  On  Mars's  armours A'. 

Threatening  the  flames  With  bisson  rheum C.  &*  H^.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

T'Arv^i/'iM*^  the  yfajpitf  With  bisson  rheum A". 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles C.  6t»  fV.,  D, 

They  are  the  rt**rrar/»,  and  brief  chronicles K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Better  'aave  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  .     .  C  <V  W^.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W, 

Better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  Livtd K. 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit  Tliat  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanned 

C.&»W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  wA^  conceit,  That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  warmed  K. 

Can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance  ? C.  ^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,IV. 

Can  you,  by  no  drift  of  coH/erence  f ^. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay C.  6f  H^.,  D.,  IV. 

The  pangs  of  </ijr^r£8<r</ love,  the  law's  delay K".,  S.,  St, 

Who  would  fardels  bear? C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Who  would /A^x^  fardels  bear? K. 

lfA<»'<//>lr*»  fardels  bear? W. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, And  lose  the  name  of  action  C.  &*IV.^  D.,  S.,  St.,iy. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  atMiy,  And  lose  the  name  of  action /C. 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  .  C.  &*  W^.,  D.,  S. 
What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  heaven  andearth  ?  .  .  .  K.,  St.,  tV. 
That  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in 's  own  house  .    .     .    .  C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

That  he  may  play  the  fool  no  itMxy  but  in  's  own  house A*. 

I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough C.  ^  W,,  D.,  S.,  St,  IV. 

I  have  heard  of  your  prattlings  too,  well  enough AT. 

God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another C.  (Sr*  W^.,  D, 

God  Ao/A  given  you  one /(urr,  and  you  make  yourselves  another /T. 

God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  nuike  yourselve*  another S.,  St.,  IV, 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue C  <&*  IV.,  D.,  K. 

The  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier's,  eye,  tongue S.,  St.,  IV. 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  I C.  &*  H".,  K.,  S.,St, 

/"  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  I D.,  IV. 

Which  for  to  prevent,  I  have  in  quick  determination  Thus  set  it  down   C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

/fAilrA /<7 /trtvM/,  I  have,  in  quick  determination.  Thus  set  it  down K.,  IV. 

I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

1  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines K. 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus    .    .    .    .  C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  maccA — your  hand  thus A'. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion  C.  6f*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  IV. 

In  the  vefy  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion S. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  oiyottr  passion  .  .  .  St. 
It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  C.  6r*  IV,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  jv^  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow A'. 

I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant  .  .  .  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
I  could  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant K.,  St. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OP    DENMARK   (continued). 

Nor  ihe  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man C.  &*  fV.,  D.^  AT.,  5".,  St, 

Nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  or  Turk IV, 

Since  my  dear  soul  wa«  mistress  of  her  choice C.  6f*  IV. ^  Z?.,  S.^  St.y  fV, 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  mjf  choice K. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  C.  £f  IV.y  D  ,  S.^  IV. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks fC. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks St. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul  Observe  mine  uncle  .    .    .     C.  6t*  W^.,  S.,  St.,  H-'. 

Even  with  the  very  commen)  of  thy  soul  Observe  m/  uncle D. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  my  soul  Observe  mine  uncle A'. 

We  will  both  our  judgements  join  In  censure  of  his  seeming    .    .  C.  &*  W.,  />.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

We  will  both  our  judgements  join  To  censure  of  his  seeming A'. 

How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two  hours 

C.  <&•  W.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within" s  two  hours  ...  D.,  l^'. 
Let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  Ml  have  a  suit  of  sables     .    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.y  S.,  St. 

Let  the  Devil  wear  6iack  *fore  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables W. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring? * C.  6*  W.^  />.,  S. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the /<vx|' of  a  ring  ? K.^St.^  W. 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity C.  6r*  W.,  A".,  St. 

For  women's  fear  and  love  AiT^quautity D.^S^W. 

The  lady  protests  too  much C.  6>*  W.,  K.^W. 

The  lady  </<>M/r(7/!^j/ too  much D.,  S.,  St. 

Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep C  dr*  W.,  IV. 

Let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep D.,  K.y  S.,  St. 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep :  So  runs  the  world  away  C.  &»fV.f  D.,  A".,  St. 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep ;   TAivf  runs  the  world  away    .    .    .    .  S.,  IV. 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes C.  &*  tV.^  D.,  IC ,  St.,  W. 

With  two  provincial  roses  on  my  raised  shoes .     ^. 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very— pajock C.  &*  l^'.,  D.,  H\ 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very  —  Paiocke A'. 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very  — peacock ^. 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very-very  —  pajock St. 

To  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhai^  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler 

C.  *•  W.,  AT.,  S.,  W. 
To  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  inio  more  choler    .    .     .    .    D.,  St. 

You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty C.^  W.,  Z>.,  St. 

You  ^Q  freely  bar  the  door  o/your  own  liberty AT. 

You  do,  surely,  6ut  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty ^. 

You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  o/yout  own  liberty IV. 

Ay,  but  sir,  *  While  the  grass  grows » C.  &»  IV. 

Ay,  j/V,  ^w/' While  the  grass  grows' /).,  5".,  /f' . 

Ay.  but  'While  the  grass  grows' K.,  St. 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  S.,  St, 

It  will  discourse  most  excellent  music /C.,  IV. 

Though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me C.  <5r»  H-T. 

Though  you  can  fret  mr,  j'tTW  cannot  play  upon  me D..  K.,  S.,  St.^  tV, 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? C.  A*  IV.^  Z>.,  5". 

Do  you  see  that  cloud,  that 's  almost  m  shape  like  a  camel  ? JC. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  like  a  camel  ? St.^  fV. 

That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest  The  lives  of  many  .  C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV 

That  spirit,  upon  whose  s/irit  depend  and  rest  The  lives  of  many A''. 

I  Ml  sconce  me  even  here C,  &*  IV.,  /?.,  5" 

I  '11  silence  me  e'en  here A".,  St.,  fV. 
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Act  Sc. 

iii.      4.     Go,  gOf  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue C.  &*  H^.^  D.^  S.,  St.^  IV. 

Go,  go,  you  question  with  an  idle  tongue K. 

ill.      4.     If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so C.  6f*  H''. 

If  damned  custom  have  not  brazed  it  so Z?.,  /T.,  S.y  St.,  IV. 

iii.      4.     An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command C  <S^  iV.,  D.^  S.,  St.^  iV. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command K. 

iii.      4     Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,  Starts  up,  and  stands  an  end    .    .    .    .  C.  &•  IV. 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements.  Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end    .    .    .     D..,  S.,  St. 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,  Start  up,  and  sUnds  on  end /C. 

Your  bedded  ^/W,  like  life  in  excrements,  .S/ar/ up,  and  x/^xjM/<;n  end ^K 

iii.     4.     Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stem  eiSiects    .    .      C.  6*  IV.,  /?.,  AT.,  5"/.,  IV. 

Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stern  affects S. 

iii.      4.    Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within C.  <5r»  W.,  />.,  W. 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within K.,  S.,  St. 

iii.      4.    Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  them  ranker  .    .    C.6^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

Do  not  spread  the  compost  tfer  the  weeds.  To  midce  them  retrnk K. 

iii.      4.    That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil     .    .     .    .  C.  fyf"  W.,  />.,  K. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat  Of  Atf*rJf*«'/7  . S.,  W. 

That  monster,  Custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  0/t  kabiti  devil St. 

iii.      4.     And  either  ....  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out C.  6f  IV, 

And  either  ntaster  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out D. 

And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out K.,  St. 

And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out S.,  IV. 

iii.     4.    'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar     .     .     .    C  ^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

'T  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  rM,fTWtfr  Hoist  with  his  own  petar A',  ^. 

iv.       1.     Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend C.  <&*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  wind,  when  both  contend K. 

iv.       I.     Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  *  A  rat,  a  rat  I ' C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S 

He  whips  Ais  racier  out,  and  cries,  A  vaA  I  a  rat  I /C.,  St.,  W. 

iv.       I.     In  this  brainish  apprehension C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St 

In  ^  brainish  apprehension K.,  IV. 

iv.       I.    Call  up  our  wisest  friends;  And  let  them  know C.  «&•  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV 

Call  up  our  wisest  friends :  To  let  them  know St. 

iv.      a.     He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  W. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape  d!i7M  MM/t,  in  the  comer  of  his  }aw S.,  St. 

iv.      3.     Where  is  Polonius?  — In  heaven;  send  hither  to  see C.  &*  IV, 

Where  is  Polonius ?  — In  heaven ;  send /A/^A<r  to  see D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      3.    Which  imports  at  full,  By  letters  coogruing  to  that  effect C.  &*  IV. 

Which  imports  at  full.  By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect D.,  K ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      5.     Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Would  make  one  think  there  would  be  thought K- 

iv.      5.     Larded  with  sweet  flowers ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go    .    .    .     .  C.  &*  IV. ^  D.,  IV. 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  mrt  go K. 

Larded  aZ/ with  sweet  flowers  ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go S.,  St. 

iv.       5.     When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  But  in  battalions  .     C.  6f*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  But  in  battalias Z>.,  St. 

iv.      5.    Necessity,  of  matter  beggared.  Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 

c.e^  w.,  D.,  s.,st.,  IV. 

Necessity,  of  matter  beggared.  Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign K. 

iv.      5.     Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste C  6*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St ,  IV. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impitious  haste AT. 

iv.       5.    Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam .     .      C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turns  the  beam K  ,  IV. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  wUh  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam S. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OP    DENMARK   (continued). 

Act  Sc. 

iv.      5.    And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear C  <&•  W.^  D.y  IV. 

And  on  his  grave  rains  many  a  tear A'.,  5".,  St. 

iv.      5.    We  nuy  call  it  herb-grace  o*  Sundays C  <V  W.,  D.,  A".,  St.,  W. 

We  may  call  it,  kerb  0/ grace  o*  Sundays S 

iv.      5.     His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow C.  &*  W.^  D.^  S.,  IV. 

Hts^Ar</ AT  white  as  snow K.^  St. 

iv.      5.     I  must  commune  with  your  grief C.  &*  IV.fD..,  S.fSt.,  IV. 

I  must  common  with  your  grief K. 

IV.  7.     He  grew  unto  his  seal C.  <V  W^.,  Z?.,  i".,  If^. 

He  grew  into  his  seat A'.,  5"/. 

iv.      7.     So  far  he  topped  my  thought C.  &*  W.y  D.^  S.^  St.^  W. 

So  far  he  peuud  my  thought A'. 

iv.       7.    The  scrimers  of  their  nation C.  &*  W.^D.^K.^S.^SL 

TK  escrimenrs  of  their  nation ;    W^. 

iv.      7.    We  Ml  make  a  solemn  wager  on  >'our  cunnings C.  &•  W^.,  Z?.,  .9.,  .9/.,  If^ 

We  Ml  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  commings K. 

iv.      7.     If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed  stuck C.  b*  W.,  D.^K.y  S.^  St, 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed/M-yfc IV. 

iv.      7.    There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook C.  b>  W.,,  Z>.,  K. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  the  brook  .    .    .    .    , S.^  W. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  a  brook St. 

iv.       7.    A  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  douts  it    .    C.  ^  IV.^  D.,  K.,  IV, 

A  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze.  But  that  this  folly  </r<nmiw  it S.,  St, 

V,  I.    The.crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burisU C.  <5^AK.,  />.,  St. 

The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  a  christian  burial /C. 

The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  christian  burial 5*. 

The  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial IV. 

V.      I.    An  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  to  perform C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

An  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform  .  .  .  .  K.,  S.^  St.,  W. 
V.      I.     Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making?  C.&*IV.^  D.^St.flV. 

Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? K. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business?  a' sings  iJM  grave-making S. 

V.      I.    Age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch  .    .    .    .     C.  6r*  IV. ,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Age,  with  his  stealing  steps.  Hath  caught  me  in  his  clutch K.,  St. 

▼.      I.    It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches     .    .    .     C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

It  might  be  the  oate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  o'er-offices K. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'erreaches S.,  IV. 

Tlft/r  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  <M.f<^'rr-rraf^f St. 

v.      I.    One  that  would  circumvent  God C.  &>  IV.,  i?.,  5".,  IV. 

One  that  ^<w^  circumvent  God K.,  St. 

v.      I.     Here 's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see 't C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S,  W. 

Here's  fine  revolution,  i/^ we  had  the  trick  to  see  *t K.,  St. 

V.      I.    Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ? C.  6r»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Why  w^A/ not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer? /C.,  St. 

V.      I.    Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets ? C.  ^  IV. 

Where  be  his  y«iai/i/j  now,  his  quillets? D.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

V.      I.    These  three  years  I  have  taken  a  note  of  it C.  ^  W. 

These  three  years  I  have /o^n /(<7/tf  of  it D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

v.      I.     How  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is  I C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

How  abhoTT^  my  imagination  is ! ,      /C.,  H", 

V.      I,     Imperious  Cxsar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay C.  &*  IV,,  /?.,  S.,  SL 

Imperial  Cxsar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay K.,  IV. 

V.      I.     Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants C  A*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites A*.,  IV. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OP    DENMARK    (continued). 

We  should  profane  the  senrioe  of  the  dead  To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 
We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead,  To  sing  sage  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her  .  K. 
We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead,  To  sing  suck  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her  .  IV. 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave 

C.  &>  IV.,  D. 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  /'  havg  strewed  thy  grave 

K.,  S.y  St.y    IV. 

Rashly,  And  praised  be  rashness  for  It C.  6f  PV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Rashly,  And /ra^  be  rashness  for  it A*. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  Well,  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall      C.  &*  tV.,  S.,  IV. 

Oar  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well.  When  our  deep  plots  6o/ail D. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,' When  our  eUar^\oX%  do  pall A".,  St. 

An  exact  command,  Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons   .     .    .C.  ^  IV.i  />.,  •S'.,  /f '. 

An  exact  command,  Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reas&n K.,  St. 

As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish C.  6f  IV.,  />.,  6'.,  IV. 

As  love  between  them /M  the  palm  <A«m/c/ flourish K.^  St. 

And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  AT.,  St. 

And  stand  a  r<^^Ktfrr 'tween  their  amities S. 

And  stand  a  cement  'tween  their  amities IV. 

And  many  such-like  '  As'es  of  great  charge C.  ^  W. 

And  many  such-like  nis  of  greait  charge Z>. ,  A".,  5".,  St.,  IV. 

But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my  complexion   ....      C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  fV. 

^^fM^Vf^x  it  is  very  sultry,  and  hot  for  my  complexion /C.,  St. 

But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry  and  Act ;  or  my  complexion 5". 

And  yet  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail C.  ^  IV.^  St. 

And /V  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail V.,  S.,  fV. 

And  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail A". 

More  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides    .    .      C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St. 

More  germane  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides D. 

More  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides S  ,  tV. 

I  will  win  for  him  an  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing C.  ^  IV.,  D. 

I  will  win  for  him  if\  can;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing A'.,  S. 

I  will  win  for  him  (/'I  can;  if  not, /*// gain  nothing St.,  fV. 

Through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions C.  6>*  IV.,  K. 

Through  the  tnoit/anntd  and  winnowed  opinions D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  odey /C. 

Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves C.  &»  tV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV, 

Since  no  man.  of  aught  he  leaves,  kttows S. 

How  I  am  punished  With  sore  distraction C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  W. 

How  I  am  punished  With  a  sore  distraction K.,S.,St. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth C.  &»  IV.,  D.,St ,  IK 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth K,  S. 

What  a'wounded  name.  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ! 

C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
What  a  wounded  name  Things  standing  thus  unknown  shall  Uave  behind  mtK    .    .    ,   W, 
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KING    LEAR. 

Equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice 

QwdUie$  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choi 

I  have*  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some  year  elder  than  this 

I  have  a  softy  sir^  by  order  of  law,  some  year  elder  than  this 

I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter   .... 

I  love  you  more  than  word  can  wield  the  matter    .... 

I  am  made  Of  the  self-same  metal  that  my  sister  is     .    .    . 

/  ^m  niSide  of  tAat  sfi/ meta\  as  rny  sisier 

I  am  made  of  iAai  j^^  metal  as  my  sisUr 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses  .  .  . 
Which  tlie  most  spacious  sphere  of  sense  possesses  .  .  . 
I  am  sure,  my  love's  More  richer  than  my  tongue  .  .  . 
I  am  sure,  my  love  's  "^c/rt  ponderot$s  than  my  tongue    .     . 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  the  last,  not  least 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  wr  last,  not  least 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  our  last  and  least     ...... 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes    . 
Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes 
To  plainness  honour 's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly 
To  plainness  honour's  bound,  When  majesty/i//r  tp  folly  . 

Whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hoUoiyness 

Whose  low  sounds  Reverb  no  hoUowness 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  fotd  disease 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  ike  foul  disease 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  thy  fee  bestow  Upon  the  foal  disease 
Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions      .... 

Election  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions 

Balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest  .... 
Balm  of  your  age.  Most  best,  most  dearest     .... 

Balm  of  your  age.  The  best,  the  dearest 

Or  your  foreovouched  affection  Fall'n  into  taint     .    . 

Or  your  fore-vouched  affection  Fall  into  taint     .    .    . 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  roe 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Should  never  plant  in  me 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  That  I  am  glad  I  have  not 

Love 's  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  regards 

Love  is  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  respects 

Love 's  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  respects 

Use  well  our  father:  To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him 
Love  well  our  father:  To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hides 

Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides  ... 
Who  covers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides  .  .  . 
Who  cover-faults  at  last  with  shame  derides     ... 

It  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say 

It  is  mi/ /////Sr  I  have  to  say 

The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little 
The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  been  little    . 
Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business  ? 
Has  he  never  be/ore  sounded  you  in  this  business  ?     . 
Has  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business  ? 
Hath  he  never  b^ore  sounded  you  in  this  business  ?  . 


C.  ^  W.,  /?.,  S., 

.   .    /r., 

D.,  K.,S., 
D.fS.t  St., 


a 


€.&> 


&>  /F.. 


;k., 


c. 


/r.,  s.,  St., 
/?.,  /c.,  St., 


.C.6f 


D.,  S.,  St., 


.    .      D., 

.    K'.,S., 

H^.,D,S., 

.    .      K., 

fV.,  S.,  St., 

IV.,  D.,  St., 
...  A-. 
.     .C.  iSr- 

D.,  S.,  St., 

D.,  S.,  St., 

C.  i-  Vi, 


.    K.,S., 

<&•  IV.,  D., 

.     K.,S., 

ca-iv. 

D.,  K.,  St., 
.     C.  &>  IV., 
K.,  S.,  St., 
&'}V.,D.,K., 


C.  ^  JV.,  5-.. 
.    .  D.,K., 
.    .    .€.&> 
D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 
C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St., 


.     C.  a*  IV., 
D.,  K.,  St., 
&*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

C.d^  fV.,  St., 
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IV, 
St. 
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rv. 

D, 
K. 
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K. 

C.  6r»  W'.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 
.......    D. 

K. 

C.  df  IV.,  K.y  S.,  H^. 

D.,St. 

<&•  W.,D,K.,S.,  IV. 

St. 

.    .C.6f*  fT.,  S.y  W. 
.    .    .    .    D.,K.,St. 

C  «&•  «^. 

.    D.,K.,S.,S/.y  iV. 
C.&'W. 

.  />.,  /r.,  5" ,  St.,  w. 


Act  Sc. 
i.     2.    We  ip.ike  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  C.  A»  IV.,  /?.,  5.,  St.,  IV. 

We  make  guihy  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars . 
i.      a.     And  pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy     . 
Pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy  .    .    . 
Pat :  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy    .    . 
3.     Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  or  countenance  ? 
Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  m^t  countenance  ? 
3.    Till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure  . 
Until  %omc  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure 

3.  I  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards  you 
I  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  toward  you 

4.  If  but  a*s  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  defuse 
If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  diffuse 

4.     Fools  had  ne'er  less  wit  in  a  year 

Fools  had  ne'er  less  jYYtf/ in  a  year 

4.     Wise  men  are  grown  foppish,  They  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear C.  &*  IV. 

Wise  men  are  grown  foppish,  AndXitkow  not  how  their  wits  to  wear     .    £>.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
4.    The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it  *s  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young  C  6^  W^. ,  St. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young  D.,  A*.,  ^. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  (/  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young      .     .   IV. 
4.    Make  use  of  that  good  wisdom.  Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught      .    .     .  C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  St. 

Make  use  of  that  good  wisdom.  Whereof  I  know  ^^nuVtf  fraught D. 

Make  use  of  ^^wrg^ood  wisdom.  Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught K.,  IV. 

4.     Put  away  These  dispositions,  that  of  late  transform  you C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Put  away  These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transport  you •    .      K.,  St. 

Put  away  These  dispositions,  ti^iiirA  of  late  transform  you S.,  IV. 

4.     His  notion  weakens,  his  discemings  Are  lethargied C.  dr*  IV.,  K.,  St, 

His  notion  weakens,  or  his  discemings  Are  lethargied D.,  S.,  IV. 

4.     Much  o' the  savour  Of  other  your  new  pranks C.  6;*  W.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

Much  o' they^v^wr  Of  other  your  new  pranks St.,  IV, 

4.    As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise C.  &*  IV.,  S.,  St. 

As  you  Arc  old  unA  reverend,  shou/d  he  wise D.,  K.,  IV. 

4.     Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  And  know  themselves  and  you     ....     C.  &*  IV.,S, 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age,  IVhich  know  themselves  and  you     .    .     D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
4.    That.  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  nature C.  &f  IV. 

M'AfV-A,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  nature D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

4.     Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause C  6r»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

Ncvtr  zfRictyounelf  to  knoy/ more  0/ it fC. 

4-     Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it .    .    .    .  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  As  dotage  gives  it K, 

4.  Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear.  Not  fear  still  to  be  taken  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K..  St.,  IV. 
Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear,  Not  fear  still  to  be  Aiirm^i/ S. 

5.  Thy  wit  shall  ne'er  go  slip-shod C.  <&•  W-'. 

Thy  wit  shall  »w/ go  slip-shod D,  K.,S.,  St.,  tV. 

5.    Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on  *s  face?     .    .   C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  ofone'^s  face  ? K. 

Thou  canst  M<7/ tell,  why  one's  nose  stands  m  the  middle  i^his  face? S. 

5.     Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side 's  nose C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  f/Vi!f  ««««*«  nose K, 

Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose S. 

Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side  his  nose St. 

5.    Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  be/ore  thou  hadst  been  vii'se S.,  St.,  IV. 
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Ui. 


C.  b»  W.,  />.,  St.,  W. 

A"..  ^. 

C.fsf  W. 

.    />.,  A-.,  S.,  St.,  W 
a*  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  H^. 

K. 

.     .  C.  <Sr*  fK.,  S.,  W. 
.    .    .    .    D.,K.,Si. 


KINO  LEAR  (continued). 

Conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress 
Conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress . 
My  old  heart  is  cracked,  is  cracked!  .... 
My  old  heart  is  cracked,  W^s  cracked ! .  .  .  . 
Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business 
Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  btuitusses  . 
A  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave,  a  whoreson  . 
A  lily-livered,  aeiUm-taking,  wkortson  .  .  . 
A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  he  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade  C.  Sfff. 
A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  tM^y  had  been  but  two  hours  o*  the  trade  D.,  H\ 
A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  tAty  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade 

/r.,  S.,  St. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods C.  ^  H^.,  D ,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moods St. 

What's  his  offence?— His  countenance  likes  roe  not C.  &*  fV.,  D.y  St.,  IV. 

Af^AA//Vhis>^M//f  — His  countenance  likes  me  not K.,  S. 

Struck  me  with  her  tongue,  Most  serpent-like C.  6r>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  /**. 

Strock  me  with  her  tongue.  Most  serpent-like A'. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ir.grateful  top!    .  C.  &*  U^.,  /).,  AT.,  S.,  Si. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ungrateful  top ! W. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o*er  to  harshness     C.  b*  W^.,  D.,  AT.,  St.^  If. 

Thy  tender-hearted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o^er  to  harshness f . 

If  your  sweet  suay  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old    .    .    .    .  C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

If  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  liyou  yourselves  are  old K.,  S. 

Man*s  life  's  as  cheap  as  beast's C.  ^  If. 

Man*8  life  is  cheap  as  beast's D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle   .    .    .  C.  &*  If.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  H^. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle K. 

Who 's  there,  besides  foul  weather  ?  — One  minded  like  the  weather     C.  6*  If.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

Who's  here,  beside  foul  weather?—  One  minded  like  the  weather .S".,  If . 

Contending  with  the  fi-etful  element C.  S*  fV. 

Contending  with  the  fretful  tf^m««/* D.,  K  ,  S.<,  St.^  IV. 

That  their  great  stors  Throned  and  set  high C.  &*  ly.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

That  their  great  stars  Throne  and  set  high D. 

Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*  the  world  I C.  &*  IV. 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  ! D.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  tV. 

Here's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man  nor  fool C.  6f  fV. 

Here 's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  m^ff  noryi?^ D.,  K.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue C.  &*  tV. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  ffiwra^ar  ly  virtue D.,  K".,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

This  hard  house —  More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  raised      C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  K.,  Si. 

This  hard  house  — More  Aar<//Aaffu /^f/0ff^  whereof 'tis  raised S.^  IV. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange.  That  can  make  vile  things  precious  C.^  IV.^D.,  S.,  fV, 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  ^  W  can  make  vile  things  precious    .    .     ■    .     IC.,  St. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit If. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day C.  &*  IV.^  IV. 

Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues :  Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs 

C.A'lV,K'.,S.,St.,  fV. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ;  Nor  cutpurses  come  to  throngs />. 

There  is  some  strange  thing  toward C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  tV. 

There  is  strange  things  toward IC.,  St. 
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Act  Se. 

ill      3-     This  seenis  a  fair  desenring C.  <&•  W.,  A".,  5".,  St.,  W. 

This  seems  a  fair  dUcemtHg D. 

in.     4.    Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind C.^  W.^  /).,  5".,  ^/.,  if. 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blew  tke  winds K. 

iii.     4.    Keep  thy  word  justly C,  6/^  W.,  Z).,  S.^  St.,  if. 

Kttp  thy  word *sjrutice A'. 

iii.     4.    Wine  loved  I  deeply C.  ^  IV.,D.,  S.,  St.,  H^. 

Wine  loved  I  deartj K. 

iii.      4.    Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stock-punished C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Whipped  irom  tjrtAift^  to  tytAitt£^,  znd  stocked,  ^unisAfd K.,S.,St.,  IV. 

iii.     4.    Truth  to  tell  thee,  The  grief  hath  craxed  my  wiu C.  &*  IV. 

TVtMtntell  thee,  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

iii.     5.    This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  C.  S*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

This  is  the  letter  which  he  spoke  of^  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party    .     .      K.,  IV. 
iii.     6.    All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience      .    .    .    .       C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his  impatience K.,  S.,  IV. 

iii.     6.    He  *s  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health   C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

He  's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf^  a  horse's  hegls ^. 

iii.     6.    This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses C  ^  IV.,  K.,S.,  St. 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  sinews D.,  IV. 

iii.     6.    False  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee C.  &*  IV.,  St.,  IV. 

False  opinion,  whose  wrong /A<7ivfA/j  <£!^/«  thee D.,K.,S. 

'  iv.       I.    Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities    C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. ,  IV. 

Our  needs  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities S. 

iv.       I.    Thou  whom  the  heavens'  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes   ...      C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

You  whom  the  heaven^ s  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes K. 

Thou  whom  the  A^av^m'x  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes S.,  IV. 

iv.      a.    Whose  reverence  even  the  head-lugged  bear  would  Hck C.  61*  IV.,  K.,  St. 

Whose  rrzvrrxKV /A/ head-lugged  bear  would  lick D.,S.,IV. 

iv.      a.    Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing  .........      C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Thou  changed  and  false-covered  thing S. 

iv.      3.     Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way C.  6^  IV. 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  day D.,  K.,  St. 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were /(ii^;  —  a  better  way S. 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  May IV. 

iv.      3.    Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers C  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Who  sometimes,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers K. 

iv.      5.     She  gave  strange  ceillades C.  &*  IV. 

She  gave  strange  ceiUiads D. 

She  gave  strange  eeiliads K.,S,  St.,  IV. 

iv.      6.    Ten  masts  at  each  ntake  not  the  altitude C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Ten  masts  at  eche  make  not  the  altitude S. 

iv.      6.    To  say  '  ay*  and  '  no '  to  every  thing  that  I  said  !  —  'Ay  *  and  *  no '  too  was  no  good  divinity 

C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St. 

To  say  ay,  and  no,  to  every  thing"  I  said  !  —  Ay  and  no  too  was  no  good  divinity     .    JC.,  S. 

To  saiy  ay  SLnd  no  to  every  thing  /  said  ay  and  no  to  vfu  no  good  divinity U^'. 

iv.      6     Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Whose  face  between  her  forks /TiTxa^irM  snow K.,S.,  IV. 

iv.      6.    Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination 

C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary  ;  sweeten  my  imagination K. 

vr.      6.    Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one C.  df  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Were  all  thy  letters  suns,  I  could  not  ue fC. 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see St. 

6s 
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KINO    LEAR    (continned). 

Act  Sc. 

iv.      6.    Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it C.  A*  fV.y  D.^St.,  fi^. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  daik  pierce  it /T.,  5*. 

IV.      6.     Let  me  have  surgeons ;  I  am  cut  to  the  brains C.  ^  U^.^  A'.,  S/. 

Let  me  have  a  surgeon  ;  I  am  cut  to  the  brains D.<,  S.,  IV. 

iv.      6.     I  will  die  bravely,  hke  a  bridegroom C.  &*  IV.^St. 

I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  xm«!^  bridegroom D.,K.,S.^iy. 

IV.      J.     In  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep  We  put  fresh  garments  on  him C.  f>*  H^.,S.y  IF. 

In  the  heaviness  e/^*/r// We  put  fresh  garmenU  on  him D.^  K.^  St. 

iv.      7.     Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds? .    .    .    .   C.  ^  W.^  />.,  5"/.,  W. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  they orrmj' winds? K. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  rx/M''/ against  the  warring  winds? S. 

V.      I.    These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here     C.  ^  W^.,  />.,  A'.,  St.y  IV. 

Tliese  domestic  and  particnlar  broils  Are  not  to  question  here S. 

V.      1.    Let 's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings    .    .    .   C.  6^  IV.^  Z).,  5". 

Let's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our /r^w^Mijf K, 

Let  MS  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings St. 

X^/ wf  then  determine  With /A*  ancient  of  war  on  our /fiMvr<//H!if IV. 

V.      3.    I  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Ere  I  taste  bread C.  &»  W.,  Z?.,  S.f  W. 

I  '11  make  it  on  thy  heart.  Ere  I  taste  bread K.^  St. 

v.      3.    Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary  f  come  to  cope C  d^  W^.,  Z>.,  St..,  W. 

Yet  am  I  noble  as  tlie  adversary  I  come  to  cope  withal iT.,  J*. 

V.      3.    It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours C.  &•  W.,  />.,  St. 

It  is  wi'/riT'/Zr^^,  the  privilege  of  mine  honours K.^  S.,  IV. 

V.      3.     From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot  C.  S*  tV.,  St. 

Froin  /A'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot     .    .  Z>.,  IV. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head,  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  ihy/eet  ...    A'. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head,  To  the  descent  and  dust  bematk  ihy/eei     .    .     S. 
V.      3.    That  we  the  pam  of  death  would  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once      C.  6*  W.,  A'.,  J/.,  IV. 

That  with  the  pain  of  death  me  'd  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once D.,S. 

V       3.    Whilst  I  was  big  in  cktntour  came  there  in  a  man C.  ^  IV.^  A*.,  Sf. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man Z).,  ^.,  tV. 

V.      3.    He  hates  him  much  That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world C.  &»  IV. 

He  hates  him  That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  ..../>.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 

Tush  I  never  tell  me :  I  take  it  much  unkindly C.  ^  IV.,  D.^  St.,  IV. 

Never  tell  me.  I  take  it  much  uiUcindly AT.,  5". 

And,  in  conclusion.  Nonsuits  my  mediators C.  S*  IV.,  /?.,  St.,  tV. 

Nonsuits  my  mediators A".,  5". 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife C.  ^  iV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St, 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wise IV. 

Unless  the  bookish  theoric,  Wherein  the  toged  consols  can  propose  As  masterly  as  he 

C.  <^  IV.,  Z>.,  5^. 
Unless  the  bookish  theoric,  Wherein  the  tongued  consuls  can  propose  As  masterly  as  he 

A-.,   St.y    IV. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern   ,    .    .    C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  complement  extern K.,  S. 

What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe  ! C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

What  a/i// Fortune  does  the  Thick-lips  owe  I K. 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet      .    .  C.  61^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  H-'. 
Upon  malicious  knavery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet .    .    .    fT. 
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OTHELLO,    THE    MOOR    OF    VENICE    (continued). 


L      X.    Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell-pains C.  &»  »^.,  D.,  X".,  Si.,  H^. 

Though  I  do  hate  biin  as  I  do  A^//*f/a»»f •$*. 

I      I.     Is  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused  ? 

C.  6r»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  W. 

Are  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused  ?  A'.,  St. 
i.      2.     I  lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service C.  &*  iV.^  D.^S.y  IV. 

I  lack  iniquity  >S'^Mr^/zMt^  to  do  me  service K.,  St. 

i.     a.    The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation C.  <5r*  W.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

The  wealthy  curled  dearling  of  our  nation K. 

The  wealthy  curled  dearlings  of  our  nation  .    .    - W. 

\.     2.     With  drugs  or  minerals  That  weaken  motion C.  <&•  IV.,  /?.,  K. 

With  drugs  or  minerals  That  waken  motion S.,  St.,  IV. 

i.      3.     More  than  pertains  to  feats  uf  broil  and  battle C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle K.,  St. 

i.     3-    Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test  Than  these  thin  habits  .     .     C.  <Sr»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

Without  more  rw/rtiVi  and  more  overt  test,  yA/i*  rtfv  thin  habits S.,  IV, 

L     3.    The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  That  I  have  passed C.&*W.,D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  battles,  B\tg^s,  fortune.  That  I  have  passed AT. 

i.     3-    Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances C.  6*  *r.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Wherein  I  j/<7i(tf  of  most  disastrous  chances /C.,  S, 

L     3.    And  portance  in  my  travels'  history C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

And  Portance,    In  my  traveller's  history K. 

And  portance  in  my  traveller's  history S, 

And  portance  in  my /niiotf/*f  history St.,  IV. 

I     3«     It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  such  was  tbe  process C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

(It  was  my  hint  to  speak,)  such  was  my  process AT. 

i.     3.    This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W, 

These  things  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline K.,  S. 

L     3.    Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects C.^  IV.y  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Opinion,  a  more  sovereign  mistress  of  effects AT. 

i.     3.    To  comply  with  heat  —  the  young  affects  In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction 

C.  «&•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 

To  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects,  In  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction   .    .      K.,  IV. 
\.     3.     My  speculative  and  ofEced  instruments C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

My  speculative  and  officed  instrument K.,  S. 

My  speculative  and  active  instruments IV. 

i.     3.    I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction    .    .    .     C.  &*  W.,  D.,  S.,  W. 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction K.,  St. 

L     3.    Our  bodies  are  our  gardens C.  6^  W^.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Omt  bodies  are  gardens Z>.,    IV. 

L     3.    It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration 

C.  &>  H^.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  K.,  W. 
L     3.    And  to  plume  up  my  will  In  double  knavery C.&*W.,D.,S. 

And  to  plume  up  my  tt/<//;  /«  double  knavery K.,  IV. 

And  to  plume  up  my  will,  A  double  knavery St. 

ii.      I.    The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds D.,  S. 

it.      1.     Every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arr/z/'/znrr ^• 

iL      I.     In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  tngener C.  &*  IV.,  K.,  St. 

In  M*  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener D. 

In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  M!^^»<irr S. 

In  th^  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  bear  all  excellency IV. 
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Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel  . 

Traitors  ensteeped  to  enclog  the  guiltless  keel 

Traitors  tnscarped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel  . 

What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst  praise  me? 

What  would'* st  writ*  of  me  if  thou  should' st  praise  me  ? 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were  .    .    . 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wigku  were     .    . 

Very  good ;  well  kissed  1  an  excellent  courtesy  I 

Very  good !  well  kissed,  attd  excellent  courtesy  I 

Who  sunds  so  eminent  in  the  dqp-ee  of  this  fortune  ?  . 

Who  stands  so  tmineiUly  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune .' . 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions 

A  slipptry  and  subtle  knave ;  a  finder  otU  of  occasions 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave ;  a  finder  out  of  occasioH 

She 's  full  of  most  blessed  condition 

She  is  full  of  most  blessed  condition 

She  is  full  of  most  blessed  conditions 

I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity   . 
I  will  do  this,  iijfou  can  bring  it  to  any  opportimity 

Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature 

Is  of  a  constant-loving^  noble  nature 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash     .    .     . 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace     .    .    . 

If  this  poor  6rach  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash    .    .    . 

What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation 

What  an  eye  she  has  I  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  to  provocation 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out 

Whom  love  has  turned  almost  the  wTong  side  out  . 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  outward. 

*Fon  God,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already  . 

'Fore  heaven^  they  have  pjiven  me  a  rouse  already  . 

A  soldier 's  a  roan ;  A  life 's  but  a  span     .    .    . 

A  soldier 's  a  man ;  O  man*s  life  *s  but  a  span   . 

Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking  ?   . 

Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his  drinking  ? 

I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough  C.  &•  IV.,  /?.,  5.,  H^. 

I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  /  speak  well  enough      ....  AT.,  SL 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice C  A*  W.,  D.,  AT.,  5".,  St. 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice W. 

As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound  C.A*  W.,  Z).,  5".,  5"/.,  IV. 
As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  had  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound     ....    AT. 

There  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation C.  &*  IV.,  D.^  K.^  St.^  iV. 

There  is  more  offence  in  that  than  in  reputation ^. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths !      ....   C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

0  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths AT.,  ^. 

With  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  I      ,  C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

With  joy,  pleasure,  revel  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  I W. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time C.  &*  IV.,  D., /C.,  IV. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  some  time S.,  St. 

1  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  me  here C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  iV. 

I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  rA^c^  M«« AT. 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  their  best C.  ^  IV.,  Z7. 

Wars  must  make  example  Out  of  their  best .      K.^  SU 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  the  best •S'. 

Wars  mutt  make  examples  Out  of  her  best IK. 


C.  6*  W.y  D.,  S.,  St. 

K. 
IV. 

6*  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
K. 
A*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
K.,  St. 
&*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  SL,  IV. 
K. 
^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 
S.,  IV. 
&>  IV.,  /).,  K.,  St. 
.  .  ,  .  S. 
.  ...  IV. 
C.  &-  «'.,  D. 
.  /C.,S.,St. 
.  ...  IV. 
C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 
K.,S. 
A*  IV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
D.,  SL 
C.  A-  IV.,  />.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

S. 

c.  a*  IV.,  s.,  SL 

.    .   D.,  K.,  W. 

.     C.  dr*  IV.,  D. 

.    .    K.,S.,SL 

IV. 

C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  SL 

.    .    A-.,  S.,  IV. 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S. 

.  .  K.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  df  IV.,  D.,  St. 

.    .    K.,  S.,  IV. 
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iii.      3.     Fall  ofpoise  and  diflScult  weight C.  &*  l^.f  D.,  K".,  ly. 

TkAX  oi  ^ize  znA  dijfficKUy S.,Si. 

Hi.      3.     By  heaven,  he  echoes  roe,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  C.&*lV.t  J).,  S.^  Si.j  JV. 

Alas  !  tkou  echoest  me  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  tky  thought AT. 

iii.      3-    Oft  my  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  S.,  St. 

(^ my  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not K. 

^my  jealousy  ^'Aa/r  faults  that  are  not IV. 

iii.      3.     Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom C.  &*  fV.,  D.f  S.,  fV. 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom /C.,  St. 

iii.      3-    Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing.    .    .  C.  &•  «^.,  />.,  A".,  S.,  fV. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  h  is  sometking-notking^ St. 

iii.      3.     By  heaven,  I  'U  know  thy  thoughU C.  &>  IV.^  D.,  St.,  IV. 

/V/ know  thy  thoughts K. 

By  heaven,  I  Ml  know  thy /A^aff-A/ 5*. 

iii.      3.    Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves C.  &•  IV.,  D. 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yety^MM^  loves K.,S.,W. 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  soundly  loves St. 

iii.      3.    To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises .    .    .    C  ^  W.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

To  such  exsufflicate  and  ^/tn«r</ surmises K.,S. 

iii.      3.     Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W, 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances K.,  S. 

iii.      3.    Their  best  conscience  Is  not  to  leave 't  undone,  but  keep 't  unknown    .      C.  A*  IV.,  St.,  W. 

Their  best  conscience  Is  not  to  leave  undcne,  but  keep  unknown D.,  K.,  S. 

iii.      3.    My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at  C.  <5r»  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  IVhick  my  thoughts  aimed  not K. 

iii.      3.    One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank.  Foul  disproportion    .    .    .     C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank.  Foul  disproportions K.,  St. 

iii.      3.     It  harmed  not  me:  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  firee  and  merry  .    .    .  C.  S*  fV.,  D.,  St. 

It  harmed  not  me :  I  slept  the  next  night  wt\\,/edtuell,  was  free  and  merry .    ,     /C.,  S.,  fV. 
iii      3.     Farewell  content !  Farewell  the  plumed  troop  t C.^IV.,D.,S. 

Farewell  content :  Farewell  the  plumed /rM>/j / ,    .  K.,  St.,  IV. 

iiL      3.     By  the  worth  of  man's  eternal  soul C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

By  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul K.,  S.,  IV. 

iiL      3.     O  wretched  fool.  That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  I      ,    .C.&*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

0  wretched  fool.  That  i^tw'j/ to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice! K. 

iii.      3.    All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven C.  6/*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

All  my  fond  love  thus  /  da  blow  to  heaven K. 

iii.      3.    Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! C.  ^  IV.,S. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  tk£  hollow  kell D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

iii.      3.    Your  mind  perhaps  may  change C.  &*  IV.,  D.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

Your  mind  may  change JC. 

iii.      3.     Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb    .     .    .  C.  df  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  keeps  retiring  ebb K". 

Whosc^«<y  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb S. 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  knows  retiring  ebb IV. 

iii.      4.     He's  a  soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing C.  S*  IV.,  D. 

He  is  7^  soldier ;  and  for  m^  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing K.,  S. 

/^«  w  a  soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  subbing St.,  W. 

iii.      4.     It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

It  yet  A/S5  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow fC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iii.      4.     I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

1  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me 5". 

iii.      4.     Should  hold  her  loathed  and  his  spirits  should  hunt  After  new  fancies  .    .€.&•  IV.,  D.,  W. 

.    Should  hold  her  loatk/y,  and  his  spirits  should  b«nt  After  new  fancies  .    .    .    .    IC.,  S.,  St. 
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4.    To  lose 't  or  give 't  away  were  such  perdition  As  nothing  else  could  match  C.  A*  ^.,  Z?.,  A". ,  Si. 

To  /ose  or  give 't  away  were  such  perdition  As  nothing  else  could  match S.,  IV. 

4,    That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows C  6* /f , />.,  AT., 'S'/.t  '*^- 

That  ntUhtr  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows 5". 

4.    Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense  Of  pain 

C.  &•  W,,D.,S.,  Jf. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  endues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  a  sense  Of  pain  K.y  SL 
I.    As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house C,  &»  W.^  D.^  S.^  W. 

As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infectums  house A".,  St. 

I.    A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man C.  &*  IV.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  fy. 

A  passion  most  unfittit^  such  a  man D- 

I.-    I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue  I  I  think,  i'  fiuth,  she  loves  me 

C.  &*  IV.,  St.,  W. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue  I  I  think,  i'  faith,  she  loves  me    Z>.,  S. 

I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue  1  1  think  ittdetd  she  loves  me  .     .    K. 

1.  Is  this  the  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?     ....      C.  &•  W.^  D.^  K.^  St.^  W. 
This  the  noble  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ? 5. 

a.    A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !  C.  ^  IV.,  /?.,  iS".,  JV. 

T'Atf  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow /tfu/Min^^  finger  at!  .    ...    A*. 

The  fixed  figure  ^/"the  time,/<»r  Scorn  To  point  his  slow  and  mcvmg  finger  at !  .  .  .St. 
a.    That  he  might  stick  The  small'st  opinion  on  ray  least  misuse  .    .    .     C.  &*  IV.,  /C.,  5".,  tV. 

That  he  might  stick  The  smairst  opinion  on  my  ^rro/'^  o^Me D.,SL 

a.    A  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world  ....      C.  &*  IV.,  D.^K.,  St.,  IV. 

A  whip  To  lash  the  rosea/  naked  through  the  world S. 

a.    It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word C.  &•  IV. 

It  <^x  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word D., /C.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

2.  Every  day  thou  daffest  me  with  some  device C.  &*  IV.y  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Every  day  thou  dafts  me  with  some  device K. 

Every  day  thou  doff^st  me  with  some  device S. 

2.  Expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaintance      C  &*  IV.,  /?.,  A'.,  St.,  IV. 
Expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance .9. 

3.  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree C.  ^  /f.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree K. 

I.    That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed.  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st 

C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  K..  St.,  IV. 
That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed.  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'st      S. 

1.  *T  is  some  mischance  :  the  cr>*  is  very  direful C.  &*  JV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

'T  is  some  mischance  ;  the  voi:e  is  very  direful K.,  St. 

3.     Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light C.  &*  fV.,  fV. 

Put  out  the  iig-kt,  —  and  then  put  out  tAjf  light D. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  /Men  —  Put  out  the  UgAt  ? A'. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  Mtf*—/**/ out  the //>■*// S.,St. 

a.     But  once  put  out  thy  light.  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature 

C.  <&»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

But  once  put  out  thine.  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature .S*. 

a.    When  1  have  plucked  the  rose,  1  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again    .    .    .    .     C.  &*  fV.,  D. 

When  1  have  plucked  /Ay  rose,  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  .  .  .  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
a.    Ah,  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword!    .    .    .    C.  6f  IV. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword  I    .    .  />.,  5"..  St.,  IV. 
(?  balmy  breath,  that  <^/A  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword  t A". 

2.  I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ;  No;  heaven  forfend  !  .    .  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit :  A^^y,  —  //eaz/ens  iori^nd X", 

a.    And  that  the  affrighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration  .    .    .    ,  C.  dr*  fV,,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

And  that  the  affiighted  globe  Did  yawn  at  alteration iT. 
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OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR   OF  VENICE   (continued). 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ;  She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont 

C.&'fV.,  A-.,  St., 
It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ;  She  comes  more  fuar  th*  earth  than  she  was  wont  D.,  S,f  fV. 
Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt  C.  <Sr»  IV.,  Z>.,  /C.,  St.,  IV. 

Thou  hast  not  half  tAe  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt V. 

Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation C.  &»  IV.,  S.,  St. 

Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  h\\  to  reprobcmct •.    .   D.,  K.y  tV. 

I  peace  !  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  noreh C.  &»  IV.,  D.y  li^. 

I  held  my  ptact,  sirt  no;  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north A'.,  Si 

\  held  n^  peace  ^  sir  i  no;  VU  be  in  speaki$ig  liberal  as  the  air •i 

So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  I  die C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S  ,  Si. 

So  speaking  as  I  think,  eUas,  I  die A'* 

So  speaking  —  as  I  think  —  alas! — I  die ^'' 

ODesdemona!  Desdemona!  dead!  Oh!  Oh!  OhI C.  &>  IV. 

Q  Desdemonl  dead,  Desdemonl  AtaA\     01 D. 

O  Desdemon  !  dead  Desdemon  !  dead.     Oh,  oh A'- 

O  Deidcmonsil  DcsdcmotiAl  dead f  Dead f  O I  O I  O ! S. 

O  Desdemon  !  dead,  Desdemon  !  dead  \     O  !  O  ! St. 

O  Desdemon!  dead!  Desdemon!  AtAA\     O! IV. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum C.  &*  IV.,  S. 

Drop  teats  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  med*ctnable  gum D.,  St.,  IV. 

Drop  tears  as  hat  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medici$$able  gum K. 


ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA. 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  ! C.  Cp*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Our  worser  thoughts  heaven  mend ! St. 

Then  we  bring  forth  weeds,  When  our  quick  minds  lie  still     .    .    .     C.  <^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Then  we  bring  forth  weeds,  When  our  quick  winds  lie  still A'.,  St. 

What  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us.  We  wish  it  ours  algain  .  .  .  C.  &*  IV.,  St. 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us.  We  wish  it  ours  again  .  .  .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
Ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love,  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked  .  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  wonh  love,  Comes>Srarv^by  being  lacked K. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrogant  steed S. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-girt  steed ly. 

My  powers  are  crescent C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  St..  IV. 

My  poTver^s  a  cresctnt K.,  S. 

If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel,  As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with    .     .    C.  &•  IV.,  St. 

If  you  'II  patch  a  quarrel,  As  matter  ytholeyon  've  not  to  make  it  with D.,  S. 

If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel.  As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with A'.,  //' . 

Truths  would  be  tales.  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths C.  <Sr*  W^.,  /C.,  St.,  H'. 

Truths  would  be  bnt  tales.  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths D.,  S. 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.  St.,  IV. 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of /easts /C. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Rain  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears S. 

Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way  's  a  Mars  C.6t*IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  7^  tf/A^rwo^A^'j  a  Mars A'. 

Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way  he*sz  Mars S. 

AH  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome'er  their  hands  are C.  ^  IV. 

All  men's  faces  are  true,  fc/4a/ftf»'rr  their  hands  are D.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  IV. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
ii.     7.    It  is  jtiM  as  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  it  own  Ofgans C.  Sr*  W^  St. 

It  is  just  as  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs Z>.,  K.,  S.,  M^. 

it      7.     In  thjr  fats  oqr  cares  be  drowned C.  A»  If.,  D. 

In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned K.,  5.,  St.,  tV. 

va.     s.    The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  (A  tide     .    .  C.  ^  W.^  />.,  St. 

The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide    .     .    .    K.,  S.,  f§^. 
iiL      4.    When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took 't C.  ^  ff^.,  />.,  5.,  IK. 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him :  he  not  looked K. 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  tooVd St, 

iii.      6.    The  ostentation  of  our  love,  whidi,  left  unshown,  Is  often  left  unloved  C.  6f*IV.,  Z).,  fC.t  S.,  St. 

The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  arwcA^WM,  Is  often  A^^  unloved U^. 

iii.      7.    With  news  the  time 's  with  labour,  and  throes  forth C  <5t»  tV.,  D.,  AT.,  S.t  St. 

With  news  the  time 's  with  i^i^^wr;  and /Ar^nv  forth If. 

iii.    10.     Yon  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt C.  ^  IV.,  D.^Si.f  H^.  (in.  S). 

Yon'  ridald-rid  nag  of  Egypt IC.  (iii.  8). 

Von' ribaudred  >bi^  of  Egypt ^.  (iiL  3). 

iH.    Ii.    As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  To  his  grand  sea  C.  «5»*lf  .,  /?.,  AT.  (iii.  10),  5".  (iii.  10),  St. 

As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle^eaf  To  tJke  grand  sea If.  (iii.  10). 

iii.    J3.    To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart C.  ^  If.,  Z?., /T.  (iii.  lO,  ^/. 

To  lay  his  gay  ca/oTM^wf  apart »9.  (iii.  11),  If.  (iii.  11). 

iii.    13.     By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm  .    .    .   C.  ^  H^.<,  Z?.,  S.  (iii.  11),  5"/.,  IV.  (iii.  n). 

By  the  </Mca«aW'/ViE^  of  this  pelleted  storm A",  (iii.  11). 

iv.      9.    So  bad  a  prayer  as  his  Was  never  yet  for  sleep C.  &»  IV.,  />.,  A".,  St.,  W. 

So  bad  a  prayer  as  his  Was  never  yet  */ore  sleep .S. 

V.      I.    He  mocks  The  pauses  that  he  makes C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

He  mocks  ms  by  The  pauses  that  he  makes ;    .    .  K.,  S. 

v.      I.    That  our  stars,  Unreconciliable C.  dr*  IV.^  D.,  A". 

That  our  stars,  UnreconciUable S.y  St.,  fV. 

v.      a.     If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  1 11  not  sleep C.  A*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  fV. 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  accetsary,  I  Ml  not  sleep St, 

V.      J.     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  grave  unto  me ! C.  ^  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  grave  /^  me  I W. 

V.      a.     Agrtefthat  smites  My  very  heart  at  root C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

A  grief  that  shoots  My  very  heart  at  root A*. 

V.      a.     What  poor  an  instrument  May  do  a  noble  deed  ! €.&*  IV.,D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

How  poor  an  instmment  May  do  a  noble  deed ! 5^. 

(  C  6*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  thirteen  scenes;  K.,  S.,  IV.,  into  eleven  scenes.      C.  ^  IV.^ 
v.,  St.,  divide  Act  iv.  into  fifteen  scenes ;  K.,S.,  IV.,  into  thirteen  scenes.) 


CYMBELINE. 

Than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king C.  &*  IV.,  />.,  K.,  S.,  If. 

Than  our  courtieri  —  Stiil  seetners  —  do  the  king's St. 

And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bonds  of  death .  C.  dr*  IV.,  D.,  K.{\.  2),  St. 

And  jv/x/ up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bonds  of  death S.(x.z). 

And  cert  up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bands  of  death If  .  (i   a). 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  wiser C.  dr-  If.,  />  ,  5".  (i.  5),  St.,  IV.  (i.  5). 

You  are  a/riifMt/,  and  therein  the  wiser /C.  (i.  5). 

The  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach C.  dr»  IV.,  D.,  K.  (i.  7),  St. 

The  twinned  stones  Upon  M'  unnumbered  beach .$'.(17).  IV.  (i.  7). 
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CYMBELINB   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 

i.     6.    He  enchanu  societies  into  him C.  ^  fy.,  D ,  St.,  fV.  (i.  7). 

He  enchants  societies  «mto  him /C.  (}.  7),  S.  (i.  7). 

ii.     3-    With  every  thing  that  pretty  is»  My  lady  sweet,  arise  .    .    .    .      C.  &*  U'.,  /?.,  A'.,  St.,  IV. 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin :  My  lady  sweet,  arise ^. 

ii.      3.     Frame  yourself  To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended C.  &*  ty. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  x<>/i;r//f;  and  be  friended D.,  St.,  IV. 

Fnme  younelf  To  orderly  solicits ;  nnd,  de/ruHded JC.,  S. 

iii.     3.    Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble C.  &*  fV. 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe ^S*. 

iiL     3.     Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  *em  fine C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Sucli/^s/Vtf  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  AiAw  fine /C 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  Aim  fine S.,  IV. 

iii.      3.     A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares  To  stride  a  limit      .         .    .  C.  ^  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

A  prison  o'tr  a  debtor,  that  not  dares  To  stride  a  limit St. 

iii.      4.    I  MI  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first C.  ^  ff '.,  D.,  K,,  S.,  W. 

I  Ml  wake  mine  eye-bails  first St. 

iii.      5.    She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty     .      C.  &•  W.,  D.,  A'.,  St.,  IV. 

She  looks  as  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty 5". 

iv.       I.    Yet  this  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Yet  this /'m/rr^rt^rroff/ thing  loves  him K.,S.,St. 

iv.      2.    Fortheeffectof  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear C.^  W.,  W. 

For  defect  of  judgment  Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear D.,S. 

For  defect  of  judgment.  As  oft  ihe  cause  of  fear K. 

For  dtfect  of  judgment  Is  oft  the  sauce  of  fear 5"/. 

V.      1.    To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse C.  &*  IV.,D.,  K.,  St.,  fV. 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  alder-worse S. 

V.     3.    Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became  The  life  o*  the  need  .    ,  C.  ^  fV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Like  fragments  in  hard  voyagers,  became  The  life  o*  M*  need W. 

v.      3.     Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  hearts  C.  6^*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  harts S. 

y.     4.    Or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril C.^IV.,D.,W. 

/W-,  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril K.,S.,St. 

(C.  6*  IV,,  D.,  St.,  divide  Act  i.  into  six  scenes:  K.,  S.,  IV.,  into  seven  scenes.) 


PERICLES. 

i. Cower. To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

To  sing  a  song  ^old  was  sung fC. 

i.       I.    The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven     ....      C.  dr*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St,  IV. 

The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  tffward  heaven K. 

i.       a.    A  spark,  To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing .    .    .    C.  61*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

A  spark,  To  which  that  spark  g^ves  heat  and  stronger  glowing K. 

A  spark,  To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing S. 

i.       4.     If  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  want C.  6j*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

If/4«^Mir  slumber  while  their  creatures  want S. 

i.       4.    They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

They  may  awake  their  helpers  to  comfort  them AT.,  5". 

ii.Gower.  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  speken  can C.  dr*  W.,  H''. 

Thinks  all  is  writ  he  ^A^ivM  can D.,K,S.,St. 
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PERICLES   (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
u.      I.    Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven ! C.  d*  ff  .,  />.,  St,,  fK 

Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  surs  of  heaven  ! A*.,  S. 

ii.      I.    How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  eea  These  fishers  tell  the  inurmities  of  men ! 

C.  6*  «^.,  D.,  K.,  S.y  tr. 

How  item  the  finny  sttbfects  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  \    ...    St, 
iL      I.     H  that  ever  my  low  fortune 'b  better C.  &*  U^.,  K. 

If  that  ever  my  low/£?r/«ff^/ better D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii      2.    As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  So  princes  their  renowns C.  &*  U^'. 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected,  So  princes  their  rert^WH   .     .     .    /).,  AT.,  S.,  St.,  /f*. 
ii.     3.     In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed C.  ^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  H". 

In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed 5*. 

ii.     3.    Time's  the  king  of  men.  He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave      .    .    .    .  C  &*  ly. 

Time  's  the  king  of  men,  For  he  V  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave    .    D.,  /f.,  ^. ,  St.,  f . 
iii.Gower.  And  crickeu  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  E*er  the  blither C.  6f  tV,  S.,  U'. 

And  crickets  sing  at  tA.*  oven's  mouth,  Aye  the  blither D.,  St. 

And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  ^r«  the  blither /C. 

iii.Gower.The  grisled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth .    .  C.  ^  U^. 

The  ^/V/^  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth D.,St. 

The  grizzled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth K. 

The  ^/>s^  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth '    S.,W. 

iii.      I.    O  you  gods !    Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts?     .    .  C.  ^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  tV. 

O  ye  gods  I    Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts  ? K. 

iii      I.     It  hath  been  still  observed :  and  we  are  strong  in  custom     .    .    .    .   C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  St.,  fV 

It  hath  been  still  observed  ;  and  we  are  stcong  in,  astern K. 

It  x/i//A«t/A  been  observed  ;  and  we  are  strong  in  custom 5". 

iii     2.    Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne'er  decay C.  &*  tV.,  St. 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  nezfer  rase D. 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never — AT.,  S. 

Such  strong  renown  as  w^v^rxAo// decay U". 

iv.Gowcr.  With  sharp  needle  wound  The  cambric C.  &*  IV.,  IV. 

With  sharp  M/rA/ wound  The  cambric D,,IC.,S.,St. 

iv.       I.    Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent C.  &*  fV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent 5". 

iv.      a.    Speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes C,  fs*  IV.,  D..S.  (iv.  3),  St.,  W. 

Speaks  well,  and  hath  excellent  good  clothes K. 

V.      I.    The  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal  .   C.  6>»  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

The  rarest  dream  that  e'er  ^«/Zf(/ sleep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal W. 

V.      I.     It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes  C.  &•  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

It  nips  me  unto  list^ning^  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  on  mine  eyes K. 

V.      3.     More  a  little,  and  then  dumb C,  &*  IV.,  D.  (v.  i),  K.,  St.,  IV,  (v.  1). 

More  a  little,  and  then  do»u S. 

V.      3.    This  ornament  Makes  me  look  dismal  will  I  clip  to  form     ....   C.  &*  fV.,  J>  ,  St.,  tV. 

This  ornament  that  mahes  me  look  so  dismal,  IV ill  I,  my  loved  Marina,  clip  to  form  K.,  S. 

(C.  df  fV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  divide  Act  iv.  into  six  scenes ;  IV.,  into  five  scenes.      C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K., 
S.,  St.,  divide  Act  v.  into  three  scenes ;  IV.,  into  two  sceoea.) 
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